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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
POLICE. 


The  honorable  the  Philippine  Commission: 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
during  the  last  twelve  months  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  police. 

BUREAU   OF   PHILIPPINES   CONSTABULARY, 

It  became  obvious  to  the  Commission  at  an  early  period  in  its  admin- 
istration that  after  the  suppression  by  the  Army  of  the  insurrection 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  ordinary  police  force  of  the 
municipalities  of  the  Archipelago  could  be  relied  on  to  maintain  order. 

The  people  of  the  islands  under  the  Spanish  regime  were  always 
more  or  less  subjected  to  the  incursions  of  oands  of  ladrones,  or  gantrs 
of  robbers,  who  preyed  upon  the  peaceable  and  industrious  masses  and 
when  pursued  found  refuge  in  the  jungle  and  mountain  fastnesses.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  after  more  than  four  years  of  insurrection 
these  bands  would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  It  was  incon- 
sistent with  any  proper  idea  of  civil  government  that  the  military 
forces  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this  evil.  Aside 
from  this  consideration,  the  expense  involved  in  their  use  was  very 
great,  and,  besides,  the  soldier  was  ill-adapted  by  his  training  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  policeman.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation,  therefore,  it  seemed  necessary  to  organize  a  constabulary 
force  directly  responsible  to  the  civil  governor. 

It  was  believed  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  a  con- 
stabulary organization  could  be  created  from  the  natives  of  the  islands, 
commanded  Dy  Americans,  who  would  be  efficient  and  reliable  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  and  as  a  result  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary, pursuant  to  legislation  enacted  by  the  Commission,  was 
ora;anized  in  accordance  with  these  views. 

In  the  beginning  the  employment  of  natives  for  such  a  purpose  was 
regarded  as  a  dubious  experiment.  There  were  prophets  of  evil  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  foretell  disaster  as  the  result  of  such  a  course  of 
procedure.  It  was  asserted,  both  by  friendly  and  unfriendly  critics, 
that  the  native  would  prove  cruel,  inefficient,  and  disloyal,  A  careful 
study,  however,  of  oriental  peoples,  and  especially  of  the  Filipino 
people,  caused  the  (!ommission  to  conclude  that  these  fears  were 
groundless,  and  that  under  American  direction  and  leadership  they 
would  not  only  prove  reliable,  but,  in  addition,  could  be  made  far 
more  effective  for  service  to  be  performed  than  even  a  greater  number 
of  American  soldiers.     It  seemed  plain  to  the  Commission  that  the 
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American  people  would  be  adverse  to  a  policy  which  eliminated  the 
native  Filipino  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  order.  Not  only  did  the  con- 
sideration of  expense  cut  a  most  important  figure,  but,  in  addition, 
continued  occupancy  of  the  islands  under  a  purely  militarj'  regime,  in 
which  the  Filipinos  were  to  have  no  part,  seemed  wholly  opposed  to 
American  ideas.  In  short,  it  was  believed  that  unless  the  Filipinos 
themselves  could  be  largely  utilized  in  this  and  all  other  branches  of 
the  government,  American  administration  must  prove  an  expensive 
and  mortifying  failure. 

The  plan  evolved  by  constabulary  act  No.  175  of  the  Commission 
for  the  organization  of  the  constabulary  contemplated— 

First.  That  Americana  should,  as  a  genei-al  rule,  be  in  command  of 
the  conste-bulary  forces  to  be  organized  in  the  provinces  and  that  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  should  be  Filipinos;  and 

Second.  That  each  province  should  furnish  its  quota  of  men,  whose 
operations  ordinarily  wei-e  to  be  confined  to  their  province.. 

This  latter  principle  involved  a  departure  from  the  rule  which  had 
invariably  controlled  the  English  in  tneir  colonial  possessions  and  the 
Spaniards  in  their  dealing  with  the  Filipinos,  their  policy  having  been 
to  utilize  native  troops  and  constabulary  in  other  sections  than  that 
from  which  thej'  were  drawn,  thereby  taking  advantage  of  supposed 
tribal  prejudices  and,  as  it  was  believed,  removing  the  tendency  to 
disloyalty  or  inefficiency  which  would  exist  when  dealing  with  their  own 
immediate  friends  and  neighbors.  The  Commission,  however,  thought 
that  as  against  these  possible  disadvantages  there  were  substantial  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  pursuing  the  opposite  course.  It  was  believed 
that  with  proper  treatment  there  need  be  no  fear  of  treachery,  that 
there  was  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  police  operating  in  a  partic- 
ular province  familiar  with  its  terrain  and  the  people  living  therein, 
and  finally  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  people  were  kinsmen 
and  neighbors  of  the  constabulary  thei'e  would  be  absent  that  disposi- 
tion to  abuse  and  oppression,  which  has  always  been  found  to  exist 
when  native  military  or  constabulary  forces  were  operating  among 
strangers  and  often  hereditary  enemies. 

We  believe  that  events  have  proven  the  soundness  of  the  views 
entertained  by  the  Commission.  The  past  year  has  fully  tested  the 
constabulary'  organization  and  has  demonstrated  both  its  theoretical 
and  practical  soundness.  The  men  have  proved  obedient,  loyal,  and 
brave.  They  have  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  cleaning  up  the 
provinces  of  cattle  thieves  and  highway  robbers.  These  bands  nave 
not,  as  a  rule,  been  formidable,  and  almost  without  exception  may  be 
described  as  ordinal^  marauders. 

The  people  of  the  islands  have  been  sorely  tried  during  the  past  year 
by  an  epi<femic  of  cholei-a,  the  loss  of  their  draft  animals  by  rfiider- 
pest  and  other  cattle  plagues,  and,  finally,  the  crops  in  many  provinces 
have  again  and  again  been  destroyed  by  locusts.  The  effect  of  all  this 
upon  a  people  just  emei^ing  from  more  than  five  years  of  insurrection 
can  be  reamly  understo<xl,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  even 
under  ordinary  conditions  these  robber  bands  have  always  existed  and 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  and  credulous  and  can  be 
easily  cajoled  or  intimidated  by  the  leaders  of  these  bands.  Besides, 
there  has  been  left  over  as  a  legacy  of  the  insurrection  a  few  insurrecto 
officers  of  more  or  less  ability  and  shrewdness  who  are  unwilling  to 
sink  back  into  the  obscurity  from  which  they  had  emei^ed  during  the 
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insurrection  and  address  themselves  to  peaceful  vocations,  but  prefer 
to  continue  secret  intriguing  and  fomenting  disturbances  in  a  small  way. 

While  in  a  large  majority  of  the  provinces  life  and  property  have 
been  safe  and  peace  and  order  have  prevailed,  as  a  result  ot  the  condi- 
tions above  referred  to,  several  instances  have  occurred  when  organized 
Imnds  of  considerable  magnitude  have  sprung  into  existence.  Some 
of  them  have  claimed  to  have  a  political  object,  others  to  establish 
some  strange  and  fanatical  religious  creed,  and  still  others  without  any 
apparently  well-defined  purpose  except  to  live  without  labor  upon  the 
peaceful,  the  inoffensive,  and  the  industrious. 

We  have  had  two  or  three  new  popes,  several  alleged  Sons  of  God, 
and  Virgin  Marys,  together  with  here  and  there  a  leader  who  claimed 
charm-working  powers  and  ability  to  maiie  his  followers  proof  against 
bullets.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  nothing 
beyond  the  creation  of  momentary  local  disorder,  and  have  been  killed 
or  captured  by  the  constabulary. 

The  only  bands  which  have  been  in  the  least  formidable  have  con- 
fined their  operations  to  the  provinces  of  Kizal,  Cavite,  Albay,  Iloilo, 
Cebu,  Surigao,  and  Misamis. 

In  the  province  of  Rizal,  one  San  Miguel,  an  ex-insurrecto  general 
who  had  never  surrendered,'  having  a  number  of  gans  left  over  from 
the  insurrection,  was  enabled  to  gattier  a  considert^le  following  in  the 
mountains  and  surprised  two  small  detachments  of  constabulary  and 
scouts  stationed  in  remote  barrios  and  possessed  himself  of  their  guns, 
and  with  them  added  to  his  effective  strength.  Colonel  Scott,  first 
assistant  chief  of  constabulary,  however,  promptly  took  the  field  against 
him  and  by  well-directed  operations  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  bay 
and  killed  him,  together  with  about  60  of  his  followers,  and  captured 
and  dispersed  the  remainder. 

In  the  province  of  Cavite,  Felizardo  and  Montalon,  two  ladrones  who 
were  outlaws  during  the  Spanish  times,  have  from  time  to  time  given 
trouble.  The  constebulary  of  the  province  have  frequently  come  into 
collision  with  them  and  the  bands  they  have  been  able  to  organize,  and 
have  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed  them,  but  the  leaders  have  so  far 
succeeded  in  evading  arrest  and  are  now  concealed  in  the  remote  moun- 
tains of  that  province.  It  is  believed  to  be  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  be  killed  or  captured. 

In  the  province  of  Albay  three  ex-insurreeto  officers,  Ola,  Toledo, 
and  Sama,  having  also  some  40  or  .50  guns  which  had  never  been  sur- 
rendered, managed  to  surprise  a  small  detachment  of  constabulary  sta- 
tioned in  the  town  of  Oas  and  captured  their  gunSj  about  40  in  number; 
they  also  procured  a  few  additional  guns  belonging  to  the  municipal 
police  in  several  of  the  towns.  Albay  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces 
m  the  islands,  producing  as  it  does  about  one- fourth  of  the  hemp  crop. 
These  outlaws  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror.  In  many  of  the  towns 
the  municipal  authorities,  generally  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  commu- 
nity, were  so  intimidated  as  to  prefer  to  submit  to  the  exactions  of 
these  bandits  rather  than  oppose  them.  They  were  enabled  to  live  off 
of  the  people  without  difficulty.  The  province  is  largely  mountainous 
and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  abacd  and  timber. 

It  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  constabulary  to  come  in  contact 
with  these  outlaws,  the  latter  receiving  information  from  the  people 
of  the  towns  of  the  movements  of  the  former,  and  thereby  being 
enabled  readily  to  evade  them.     As  this  was  an  intolerable  state  of 
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things,  which  could  not  bo  prolonged  without  immense  damage  to  the 
province,  it  was  determined  to  draw  in  the  people  from  the  remote  and 
outlyingbarrioapursuaDttotheprovisionsotActNo,  781,  which  autbor- 
izea  this  step,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  source  of  supplies  of  the  outlaws. 
This  course  was  pursued  and  the  people  of  a  number  of  the  municipal- 
ities were  concentrated  within  certain  defined  zones  which  were  lai^ 
enough  to  enable  them  to  work  at  hemp  making  and  obtain  food  sup- 
plies. They  were  thus  concentrated  for  several  months.  Whei-ever 
necessary,  nee  wa.s  fui-nished  them  for  work  done,  so  that  sickness  or 
suffering  from  hunger  was  prevented.  The  result  of  this  policy  was, 
that  a  few  weeks  smce,  these  outlaws,  having  been  unable  to  obtain 
supplies  and  being  constantly  kept  on  the  run  bj-  the  constabulary  and 
scouts  concentrated  in  the  pi-ovince,  were  foi-ced  to  come  in  and  sur- 
render themselves  and  their  arms.  The  inhabitant-*  of  the  province 
who  had  been  thus  concentrated  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

The  effect  of  these  operations  was,  temporarily,  largelj'  to  reduce 
the  output  of  hemp  and  thereby  inflict  considerable  loss  upon  the 
province.  Albay  is  now  entirely  quiet  and  order  prevails;  wnile  the 
temporary  loss  occasioned  by  reduction  of  the  hemp  output  was  very 
considerable,  the  effect  of  the  energetic  methods  pursued  has  been 
undoubtedl)',  most  beneffcial,  and  it  is  believed  will  be  peiinanent  in 
character,  Thepeople  are  now  busily  engaged  in  gathering  hemp  and 
preparing  it  for  market  and  a  larger  amount  is  being  bi-ought  into  the 
towns  for  sale  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  pro\ince.  It  may 
be  fui-ther  stated  that  nearly  all  the  outlaws  are  either  dead  or  in 
Bilibid  prison. 

In  the  province  of  lloilo  there  have  been  several  roving  bands 
engt^ed  in  cattle  stealing  on  an  extensive  scale  and  raiding  remote  and 
unprotected  villages.  The}'  have,  however,  been  gradually  killed  or 
captured  thi-ough  the  energetic  course  of  the  constabulary. 

In  the  province  of  Cebu  there  was  an  organization  of  wnat  is  known 
as  Pulujanes,  a  combination  of  religious  fanatics  and  ladrones  that 
assumed  considerable  proportions  ana  succeeded  in  repulsing  a  small 
band  of  constabulary  who  first  attacked  them,  killing  Lieutenant 
Walker,  their  commander.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor,  assistant 
chief  of  constabulary,  however,  speedilj-  concentrated  a  force  of  con- 
stabulary and  attacked  and  eompletelj'  routed  them,  killing  many  of 
them  and  capturing  or  dispersing  the  remainder.  There  have  been  no 
other  disturbances  of  any  sort  in  Cebu. 

Serious  disturbances  also  occurred  in  the  provinces  of  Surigao  and 
Misamis,  island  of  Mindanao.  These  two  provinces  are  themost  remote 
in  the  Archipelago.  While  inhabited  principally  by  Christian  Fili- 
pinos the  great  majority  of  them  are  extremely  ignorant  and  inclined 
to  fanatical  superstition.  They  come  in  close  touch  on  their  southern 
boundery  with  the  Moros  and  other  non-Christian  tribes. 

In  the  latt«r  part  of  March  there  was  quite  a  large  number  of  men 
charged  with  crime  confined  in  the  provincial  jail  at  Sui'igao,  and 
among  them  one  Concepeion,  a  bandit  of  some  local  note,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  their  escape  and  fled  to  the  adjacent  mountains. 
Captain  Clark,  senior  inspector  of  constabulary  of  the  province,  seems 
to  nave  been  cai-eless  antl  unsuspicious  of  any  danger  of  attack  from 
them.  However,  Concepeion  and  his  men  came  into  the  town  of  Surigao 
undetected,  and   while  the  constabulary   were   at  dinner,  i-ushed  the 
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cuartel,  where  there  were  only  a  couple  of  guards  stationed,  and  thus 
secured  all  the  arms  of  the  constabularj'.  The  town  people  of  Surigao 
took  no  part  with  Concepcion.  Captain  Clark,  who  was  at  his  house 
some  200  yards  away,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  scene,  although  only 
armed  witn  a  revolver,  and  shot  two  of  the  assailants,  but  was  in  turn 
himself  cut  down  and  killed.  This  gave  the  attacking  force  about  150 
weapons — rifles,  shotguns,  and  revolvers— and  left  the  town  and 
province  without  any  effective  force  of  constabulary,  as  the  Iatt«r 
with  their  commander  killed  and  themselves  disarmed  could  offer  no 
resistance.  The  provincial  treasurer,  Captain  Kelly,  and  a  few  other 
Americans  who  were  in  the  provincial  building,  with  such  arms  as 
they  could  secure  stood  off  the  outlaws,  who  by  that  time  had  com- 
plete possession  of  the  town,  and  the  telegraph  office  being  in  the 
provincial  building  were  able  to  telegraph  to  Manila  and  Oebu  an 
a.ccomit  of  what  had  happened.  There  was  an  army  post  at  Iligan,  in 
the  adjoining  province  of  Misamis,  a  comparatively  short  distance  from 
Surigao.  The  civil  governor,  on  receipt  of  information  of  what  had 
happened  and  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  military  forces  to  the 
scene,  requested  that  the  military  commander  of  the  district  take 
charge  of  matters  and  proceed  to  suppress  disorder,  and  accordingly 
General  Lee  and  afterwards  General  Wint  took  control  of  affairs, 
placing  Colonel  Meyer,  Eleventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  in  imme- 
diate charge  and  command.  In  the  meantime  Liieutenant- Colonel 
Taylor,  of  the  constabulary,  began  rapidly  to  throw  constabulary 
detachments  into  Surigao,  so  that  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
disaster  there  was  quite  a  number  of  soldiers  and  constabulary  in  posi- 
tion to  take  the  field,  which  they  did  at  once  and  began  a  systematic 
search  and  pursuit  of  outlaws  which  resulted  in  the  killing  or  capturing 
of  most  of  them  in  short  order.  Nearly  all  of  the  captured  weapons  were 
recaptured.  There  was  at  this  time  quite  a  feeling  of  dissatisfactioh 
and  unrest  in  both  of  the  provinces  of  Misamis  and  Surigao  at  the 
time  of  these  occurrences,  due  to  the  taking  of  the  census  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  idea  among  the  ignorant  that  their  property  was 
being  scheduled  in  order  to  tax  or  confiscate  it.  As  soon  as  the  town 
of  Surigao  was  captured,  as  above  detailed,  a  small  band  of  the  people 
of  Misamis  took  the  field  under  one  Flores,  but  he  was  also  soon 
disposed  of  by  the  military  forces. 

The  events  thus  narrated  chronicle  the  most  serious  disaster  which 
has  happened  to*  the  constabulary  since  its  organization.  It  could 
not  have  occurred  but  for  the  overconfidence  and  consequent  careless- 
ness of  the  senior  inspector  who,  however,  did  all  that  a  brave  man 
could  do  to  repair  his  mistake  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

1  have  thus  given  a  brief  epitome  of  the  most  serious  instances  of 
resistance  to  constituted  authority  which  have  occurred  during  the 
past  year.  With  perhaps  the  exception  of  San  Miguel,  in  Rigal 
Province,  none  of  them  had  the  slightest  political  significance.  Of  all 
the  leaders  who  have  timired  as  above,  San  Miguel  was  the  only  one 
who  did  not  have  a  previous  record  as  an  ordinary  robber  and  most  of 
them  were  fugitives  from  justice.  San  Miguel  claimed  to  be,  and 
doubtless  was,  the  head  of  a  movement  semipolitical  in  character  and 
which  had  its  source  in  the  plotting  of  a  few  reckless  and  unscrupu- 
lous men  living  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  who  were  leaders  in  the 
Nacionalista  party,  having  for  its  ostensible  object  the  ultimate  inde- 
pendence of  the  Filipino  people  through  "peaceful  methods,"  what- 
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ever  that  ma;?  mean.  Probably  the  real  director  of  the  movement 
was  Dr.  Dominador  Gomez,  a  Filipino  physician,  a  Spanish  subject 
married  to  a  Spanish  woman,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  m  the  Spanish 
army  until  a  few  months  before,  when  he  left  Madrid,  as  has  been 
alleged,  under  a  cloud,  and  came  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  passed  the 
custom-house  under  an  assumed  name,  looking  for  trouble.  No  better 
^pe  of  a  professional  agitator  and  blatherskite  could  well  be  found. 
He  at  once  posed  as  a  friend  of  the  laboring  man  and  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Isabella  de  los  Keyes,  who  had  been  sent  to  jail  for  unlawful 
pra^'tices  in  connection  with  a  labor  organization  of  which  he  was  the 
founder  and  head.  Gomez  also  became  the  president  of  the  Naciona- 
lista  party  and  started  a  newspaper  called  Los  Obreros.  Thus 
ec|uipped,  he  was  ready  for  business;  proceeded  to  enroll  members  of 
his  so-called  labor  organization,  not  only  in  Manila,  but  throughout  the 
provinces,  and  to  levy  contributions,  all  of  which  went  into  his  own 
pocket  without  question  or  supervision  by  anyone. 

He  and  his  colleagues  began  making  speeches,  writing  articles,  and 
presenting  seditious  plays  to  the  natives,  tending  to  stir  them  up  again 
to  the  point  of  insuri'ection.  He  wasin  communication  with  San  Miguel, 
Felizardo,  and  Montalon,  of  the  outlaws  already  referred  to,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  continue  resistance.  It  finally  became  necessary  to  arrest 
and  prosecute  him  for  these  seditious  actions  and  utterances,  and  also 
for  misappropriation  of  money  belonging  to  the  labor  union  of  which 
he  was  the  h^id.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  now  being  tried  upon  still  another 
charge.  This  detemiined  action  by  the  authorities,  together  with  the 
operations  of  the  constabulary,  put  an  end  to  this  so-called  political 
movement,  if  it  can  be  thus  dignified. 

While  the  labors  of  the  constabulary  during  the  year  have  been  con- 
stant and  arduous,  as  has  been  shown,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  any  considerable  or  formidable 
disorder  except  in  the  provinces  above  specifically  refen-ed  to;  on  the 
contrary,  the  fact  is  that  in  the  lai^  majority  of  the  provinces  peace 
and  order  have  prevailed  unbroken  and  life  and  property  have  been 
safe,  probably  as  much  so  as  in  most  sections  of  the  United  States. 
American  officials  and  private  individuals  Have  gone  about  the  country 
generally  unarmed  and  without  molestation.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  the  islands  are  perhaps  more  quiet  than  ev^er  before  in  their 
history.  The  speedy  killing  or  the  arrest  and  punishment,  through 
the  medium  of  the  courts,  of  outlaws  and  other  violators  of  the  law  it 
is  believed  has  already  pioduced  a  most  beneficial  effect  and  has  borne 
in  upon  the  minds  of  those  likely  to  in  the  future  depart  from  the 
paths  of  peace  the  knowledge  that  such  a  course  is  botn  unprofitable 
and  dangerous.  Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  these  opera- 
tions has  been  the  encouragement  it  has  given  the  conservative  and 
law-abiding  people,  who  are  m  the  majority,  to  denounce  offenders  and 
aid  in  their  apprehension.  Heretofore  they  have  been  inclined  to 
compound  with  violators  of  the  law  and  quietly  submit  to  their  depre- 
dations, but  now,  appreciating  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  government 
for  their  protection,  are  giving  valuable  assistance.  In  many  instances 
they  have  organized  volunteer  associations  and  have  gone  out  with  the 
constabulary  acting  as  guides,  and  in  some  instances  take  themselves 
the  initiative  against  the  ladi-onesand  kill  or  capture  them,  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  this  spirit  is  steadily  growing  and  wnen  it  becomes  general, 
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ladronism,  which  has  so  long  heeu  the  curse  of  this  people,  is  at  an  end. 
In  the  course  of  their  operations  the  constahulary  have  gathered  in 
nearly  all  of  the  firearms  which  had  not  theretofore  been  surrendered  by 
the  insurrectos  and  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  lawless  men. 
The  details  of  the  operations  of  the  constabulary  will  be  found  set  out 
in  full  in  the  accompanying  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  T.  Allen, 
chief  o£  the  Philippines  Constabulary,  and  of  Colonels  Scott,  Baker, 
Bandholtz,  and  Taylor,  assistant  chiefs. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  January  30,  1903,  authorized  the 
detail  of  companies  of  scouts  to  cooperate  with  the  Philippines  Con- 
stabulary when  detailed  for  that  pui-pose  by  the  commandmg  general 
upon  the  request  of  the  civil  governor,  and  to  be  under  the  command 
for  tactical  purposes  of  the  chief  and  assistant  chiefs  of  the  Philippines 
Constabulary,  who  are  officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  This  act 
was  timely  and  its  effect  has  been  most  beneficial.  The  Philippine 
Scouts  are  all  Filipinos  commanded  by  Americans  selected  from  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Regular  Army  or  from  civil  life,  and  form 
a  part  of  the  general  military  establishment  in  the  islands.  As  a  result 
it  was  possible  to  supplement,  wherever  necessary,  the  constabulary 
with  these  scouts  or  such  of  them  as  were  needed. 

Majs.  Gen.  George  W.  Davis  and  James  F.  Wade,  the  division  com- 
manders, have  invariably,  upon  the  request  of  the  civil  governor, 
detailed  scout  companies  for  work  with  the  constabulary.  Tliere  have 
been  thus  detailed  during  the  year  29  companies  of  Philippine  Scouts, 
who  have  been  under  the  command  of  the  chief  and  assistant  chiefs  of 
the  constabulary.  They  are  entitled  to  their  full  share  of  credit  for 
whatever  has  been  done  in  bringing  about  the  present  very  satisfactory 
conditions  as  to  peace  and  order. 

Some  opposition  has  been  manifested  in  military  circles  to  this  act 
of  Congress  which  thus  places  the  scout  companies  under  the  control 
of  the  chief  and  assistant  chiefs  of  the  constabulary.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  act  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unadvisable  and  is  in 
some  ways  a  reflection  upon  th©  army  officers  ordinarily  having  these 
scout  companies  under  their  command,  and  that  if  the  scouts  were 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  they  should  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  department 
and  their  subordinates. 

General  Davis,  in  his  report  covering  the  period  of  military  opera- 
tions in  the  Philippines  from  October  1, 1902,  to  July  26, 1903,  voices 
this  sentiment,  as  follows: 

It  is  greatly  regretted  that  political  conBiderations  seemed  to  require  the  captains, 
field  officers,  and  generals  of  the  forces  here  to  occupy  the  mortifying  peaition  which 
the  execution  of  this  law  involved,  viz,  to  be  forbidden' to  lead  into  ^ion  the  troops 
of  their  command  whom  they  had  oi^nized,  instructed  tor  years,  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency,  and  whose  material  wants,  imdei  other  leadership,  they  mnet  still 
supply. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is 
sound.  In  the  first  place,  the  act  of  Congress  gives  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general and  colonel,  respectively,  to  the  chief  and  assistant  chiefs 
of  the  constabulary,  detailed  for  that  duty  from  the  Regular  Army, 
The  responsibility  and  importance  attached  to  these  positions  well  war- 
rant the  rank  thus  given.  Their  detail  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  It  is  not  perceived  why,  when  the  public  interest  demands  it, 
a  temporary  detail  of  Philippine  Scouts,  for  service  under  these  con- 
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stabulary  officers,  is  in  any  way  a  reflection  upon  the  genei-al  officers  who, 
prioi'  to  the  detail,  commanded  them.  It  is  simply  a  temporary  transfer 
of  command  from  one  Regular  Army  officer  to  another.  Whatever  of 
value  theie  is  accruing  by  reagon  of  the  services  of  the  scouts  inures  to 
the  ci-edit  of  the  Armj',  The  Philippine  Scouts  have  onl}'  a  compan}' 
organization,  they  have  never  had  a  battalion  or  regimental  forma- 
tion except  that  sevei-al  of  the  companies  have  been  thrown  into  a 
battalion  under  the  command  of  Major  Carrington,  U.  S.  Army,  to  be 
sent  to  the  l^ouisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis.  The  chief 
and  assistant  chiefs  of  the  constabulary  are  officers  of  mature  age  much 
senior  in  mnk  to.  the  officers  immediately  in  command  of  scout  com- 
panies. Upon  what  principle  the  latter  have  any  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint is  not  perceived,  as  they  still  remain  in  command,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  upon  what  principle  the  general  officer  who  commanded  these 
scouts  prior  to  the  detail  is  subjected  to  any  indignity,  unless  it  be  that 
of  taking  them  from  his  command  and  placing  them  under  another 
officer  of  equal  rank.  If  when  thus  detached  these  companies  were  to 
be  held  together  en  masse  or  in  large  bodies  and  engaged  in  ordinary 
military  operations  there  might  be  some  force  in  the  objection  to  their 
being  tnus  detailed;  but  this  is  not-  the  ease,  as  they  are  used  like  the 
constabulaiT,  in  small  detachments  for  police  puiposes.  It  is  the 
exception  tliat  either  a  scout  or  a  constabulary  officer  haa  under  his 
immediate  command  as  many  men  as  a  full  company.  It  would  there- 
fore be  impossible  for  the  general  of  the  division  or  his  subordinate 
generals,  from  whose  command  these  scouts  ai-e  temporarily  taken,  to 
command  them  unless  the  whole  constabulary  force  m  a  given  district 
were  turned  over  to  them.  If  this  wei'e  done,  chief  and  assistant 
chiefs  of  constabulary  might,  with  far  more  propriety,  insist  that  they 
were  being  suspended  as  to  their  fmictions  and  thus  discriminated 
against.  Ijndoubtedly  if  there  were  anything  like  a  general  uprising 
which  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  military  forces  the  scouts  would 
be  under  the  command  of  their  own  officers,  and  doubtless  also  the  entire 
constabularj'  would  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  division  com- 
mander; but  this  is  not  the  situation.  Thei'e  has  not  been  at  any  time 
or  in  any  instance  anything  more  to  deal  with  than  a  local  band  of  out- 
laws, generally  few  in  number  and  easily  disposed  of  when  overtaken. 
It  ha-s  been  more  a  question  of  guarding  remote  outlying  towns  and 
Imrrios  against  the  raids  of  these  marauders  and  of  overtaking  and  kill- 
ing or  capturing  them  as  speedlyas  possible.  "While  the  constabulaiy 
forces  alone  are  adequate  to  perform  this  duty  it  could  be  done  very 
much  more  expeditiously'  and  economically  by  the  two  bodies  acting 
in  cooperation.  Piior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  on  several  occasions 
liie  chief  of  constabulary  in  order  to  meet  an  emergency  liad  concen- 
trated in  several  of  the  provinces  a  considerable  constabularj-  foroe, 
but  thus  to  concentrate  constabulary  involved  bringing  detachments 
from  various  other  provinces  more  or  less  remote;  transportation  is 
expensiveand  slow.  To  be  able  to  call  upon  scout  companies,  stationed 
near  any  particular  locality  in  which  there  is  need,  for  reinforcing  the 
local  constabulary  force  is  simply  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  prop- 
erly and  cheaply  suppressing  disorder.  Congress  doubtless  had  this 
in  view  when  it  enacted  the  Taw  complained  of. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  would  be  misleading  and  therefore 
objectionable  if  every  time  a  scout  company  were  needed  the  civil 
governor  were  required  to  certify  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
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division  that  he  was  unable  with  the  force  at  his  command  to  main- 
tain order  in  anj'  given  locality,  and  that  he  required  the  aid  of  the 
military  forces  for  this  purpose;  and  it  would  be  especially  objectionable 
if  aa  a  condition  precedent  to  the  detail  of  a  scout  company  it  were 
necessary  to  turn  over  a  large  section  of  constabulary  to  a  military 
commander  and  suspend  all  the  ordinary  functions  of  civil  government 
in  the  disturbed  district.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  course  would  be 
disastrous,  in  that  it  would  indicate  the  inability  of  the  civil  authorities 
to  cope  with  any  situation  of  real  difficulty  and  its  complete  depend- 
ency upon  the  military  arm.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  impression  that  the  civil  authorities  have  no  confidence  in  the  native 
police  and  dare  not  rely  upon  them  inanyemergency,  thereby  destroy- 
ing their  moi-ale,  and,  what  would  be  still  more  disastrous,  convincing 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  our  entire  lack  of  faith  in  them  and  in  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  us  in  maintaining  order. 

TELEGEAPH    DIVISION. 

Act  No.  461,  enacted  September  12, 1902,  provided  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  telegraph  division  of  the  bureau  of  Philippine  Constabulary. 
Logically,  as  this  division  is  engaged  in  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence, it  would  seem  to  belong  to  tne  bureau  of  posts,  but  considera- 
tion showed  that  it  would  be  necessary,  if  it  were  so  placed,  to  incur 
a  much  greater  expense  than  if  placed  in  the  bureau  of  constabulary, 
as  the  latter  was  in  a  position  to  use,  for  the  purposes  of  transporta- 
tion of  material,  maintenance,  etc.,  its  ordinary  machinery  with  little 
increased  expense,  while,  had  it  been  placed  under  the  bureau  of  posts, 
an  independent  ora^anization  for  this  purpose  would  have  been  necessary. 

As  an  aid  to  military  operations  during  the  period  of  insurrection  it 
was  found  necessary  to  construct  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Array,  eonnexsting  army- 
headquarters  at  Manila  with  nearly  every  municipality  in  the  islands 
in  order  that  the  military  authorities  might  be  in  touch  with  the 
numerous  detachments  of  troops  garrisoning  these  muncipalities  or 
engaged  in  operations  contiguous  tiiereto.  Some  8,000  miles  of  wire 
and  cable  were  thus  laid.  As  peace  was  established  and  the  garrisons 
of  these  outlying  municipalities  were  drawn  into  larger  stations,  many 
of  the  establish^  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  became  no  longer  use- 
ful from  a  military  standpointand  were  abandoned.  They  were,  how- 
ever, of  much  value,  indeed  indispensable,  for  the  proper  carrying  on 
of  the  civil  which  succeeded  the  military  government  and  also  for 
commercial  uses.  The  telegraph  division  was  therefore  organized  to 
meet  these  requirements.  It  has  been  engaged  in  taking  over  and 
repairing  these  lines  from  the  Signal  Corps  as  fast  as  has  heen  prac- 
ticable considering  available  resources.    • 

The  expressed  purpose  of  the  military  authorities  has  been  to  turn 
over  all  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  of  the  islands  to  the  insular 
government,  but  the  latter,  owing  to  its  inability  to  obtain  skilled 
operators,  has  up  to  this  time  been  able,  through  the  telegraph  divi- 
sion, to  assume  charge  of  only  about  1,900  miles  of  telepiione  lines 
with  165  offices,  and  553  miles  of  telegraph  and  cable  lines  with  23 
offices.  Owing  to  the  immense  demand  for  competent  telegraph 
operators  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
at  anything    like    reasonable    prices    to    obtain    needed    American 
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operators  to  take  the  place  of  the  men  of  thts  Sig'nal  Corps.  Even 
had  American  operators  been  procurable  the  expens^e  would  have 
been  beyond  our  means.  In  view  of  these  conditions,  and  also  its 
general  policy  in  that  regard,  the  insular  government,  contempora- 
neously with  the  organization  of  the  telegraph  division,  through  the 
bureau  of  edutation,  organized  schools  of  telegraphy  at  Manila,  Iloilo, 
Vigan,  and  San  Isidro  for  the  training  of  native  operators.  These 
schools  have  done  and  are  doing  satisfactory  work,  and  from  th(  m  18 
natives  have  already  graduated  and  are  noiv  on  duty  in  the  telegraph 
division.  This  number  will  be  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  as  the 
schools  are  largely  attended.  At  the  same  time  that  the  students  are 
being  instructed  in  telegraphy  they  are  also  being  taught  the  English 
language.  The  natives  take  readilv  to  work  of  this  diai-acter,  and  it 
is  felieved  from  this  source  of  supply  will  be  drawn  in  the  not  remote 
future  an  adequate  supply  of  telegraph  operators  at  moderate  cost, 
who,  under  the  direction  oi  skilled  American  inspectors  and  chiefs  of 
division,  will  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  service. 

CIVIL    SUPPLY   STORE. 

The  bureau  of  constabulary  has  also  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  of  run- 
ning a  supply  store,  through  which  is  furnished  not  only  the  con- 
stabulary forces,  but  also  all  civil  employees  of  the  government  outside 
the  city  of  Manila.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  the  ina- 
bility of  American  provincial  officers,  school-teachers,  and  other  civil 
servants  in  the  pi-ovinces  to  obtain  such  food  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  and  which  is  essential  to  their  health  and  comfort.  While 
there  is  no  natural  relation  between  this  service  and  the  legitimate 
duties  of  the  constabulary  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  place  it  in  this 
bureau  for  economic  reasons.  The  constabulary  bureau  had  already 
organized  and  in  operation  a  commissary  for  the  supply,  of  its  own 
men,  and  the  addition  of  the  duty  of  furnishing  supplies  to  other  gov- 
ernment officials  involved  a  comparatively  small  increase  of  labor  and 
expense  upon  the  constabulary  supply  division. 

BUliEAU   OF   COAST    GUAKD   AND   TEANSPOKTATION. 

This  bureau,  created  by  Act  No.  266,  has  under  its  control  light- 
house maintenance  and  construction,  and  is  also  charged  with  the  duty 
of  operating  a  fleet  of  small  government  vessels  called  coast  guard 
cutters,  17  in  number.  These  vessels  are  used  in  transporting  insular, 
provincial,  and  municipal  officials  and  employees,  government  sup- 
plies, carrying  the  mails,  and  preventing  smuggling.  The  bureau  has 
also  under  its  control,  in  so  fai*  as  relates  to  flie  selection  of  officers 
and  crew,  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  keeping  in  repair  a  number 
of  small  seagoing  launches,  used  by  the  constabulary  and  provincial 
officials  in  the  perfonnance  of  their  duty. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  the  Commission  has  had 
to  contend  has  been  the  lack  of  means  of  speedy  and  cheap  communi- 
cation between  the  various  towns  and  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Internal  communication  in  the  larger  islands  is  slow  and  difficult  because 
of  lack  of  railroads  and  highways,  and  between  the  islands  because  of 
irregularity  and  uncertainty  in  the  movements  of  merchant  vessels. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  at  present  is  found  along  the  coast 
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line,  the  interior  of  the  islands  being  as  a  rule  sparsely  populated. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  fertility  in  the  soil  of  the  interior,  or  in 
its  lack  of  suitability  for  cultivation  and  habitation,  but  solely  to  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  and  intercommunication;  nor  wUl  there 
be  any  substantial  change  in  this  regard  until  the  larger  islands  are 
opened  up  through  the  medium  of  Tauroads.  The  Commission,  there- 
fore, appreciating  the  importance  and,  indeed,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  having  some  means  or  easy  and  reliable  communication  with  all 
coast  points  in  the  islands,  determined  to  purchase  a  sufficient  number 
of  small  vessels  for  that  purpose. 

The  bureau  was  organized  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
with  Commander  (now  Captain)  A.  Marix,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  charge. 

After  careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  both  as  to 
the  number  and  character  of  the  vessels  needed,  it  was  determined 
to  purchase  10  single-screw  composite  vessels  having  a  length  of 
148  feet;  beam,  28  feet;  maximum  draft,  9lr  feet;  minmmm  draft,  8 
feet;  displacement,  400  tons:  deck  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
12  passengers,  to  be  of  hard  wood;  hull  to  be  of  teak  wood  sheathed 
with  copper,  and  an  economical  speed  of  10  knots;  and  5  vessels  having 
twin  screws;  length,  138  feet;  beam,  24  feet;  maximum  draft,  8  feet; 
minimum  draft,  7i  feet.  They  were  all  to  have  steel  frames,  teak 
hulls,  and  copper  sheathing,  with  accommodations  for  passengers. 
Each  of  these  vessels  was  to  nave  a  freight-carrying  capacity  of  about 
150  tons,  and  to  be  able  to  keep  the  sea  in  any  weather. 

After  soliciting  bids  in  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  China,  con- 
tracts were  let  for  the  10  first-named  single-screw  vessels  to  Farnham, 
Boyd  &  Co.,  shipbuilders,  Shanghai,  they  being  the  lowest  and  best 
bidders;  and  for  the  five  twin-screw  vessels  contracts  were  let  to  the 
Uraga  Dock  Company,  near  Yokohama,  Japan. 

The  Commission  would  have  much  preferred  to  give  these  contracts 
to  American  shipbuilders,  but  the  only  bid  received  from  that  quarter 
was  about  twice  as'  high  as  from  Farnham,  Boyd  &  Co.  and  the  Uraga 
Dock  Company,  a  difference  so  great  as  to  impel  the  Commission, 
notwithstanding  its  preference  for  American  shipbuilders,  to  let  the 
contracts  as  stated. 

Farnham,  Boyd  &  Co.  delivered  the  vessels  which  they  had  agreed 
to  build  in  due  course.  They  were  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory, 
being  built  upon  an  admirable  model,  were  very  substantial,  and  con- 
siderably faster  than  the  contract  required.  W  e  were  not  so  fortunate 
with  the  Uraga  Dock  Company.  Although  highly  recommended  as 
competent  and  reliable  shipbuilders,  events  did  not  justify  their  repu- 
tation. 

The  insular  government  selected  an  inspector  of  reputed  capacity 
and  integrity  to  be  on  hand  during  the  construction  of  the  vessels  to 
see  that  they  came  up  in  ever^  particular  to  contract  requirements, 
which  were  specific  and  ri^d.  He,  however,  proved  to  be  either  incom- 
petent 'or  faithless,  and,  indeed,  both.  He  was  induced  by  the  com- 
pany to  accept  as  up  to  contract  requirements  two  of  the  vessels  which 
were  first  completed.  When  they  arrived  in  Manila  it  was  found  that 
their  model  was  not  good;  that  the  vessels  trimmed  badly,  being  down 
by  the  head,  and  as  a  result  were  unable  to  make  the  contract  speed 
in  anything  like  a  heavy  sea;  and  also  drew  too  much  water.  Triere 
were  other  minor  defects  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  other 
three  vessels  were  still  in  course  oi  construction.    Pursuant  to  the  con- 
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tract  partial  payments  had  been  made  at  certain  staffes  of  completion 
of  the  vessels  on  the  certificate  of  the  inspector.  When  the  defects 
above  referred  to  were  discovered  thei"e  had  been  paid  on  the  live  vessels 
an  aggregate  sum  of  $214,789.79.  We  held,  however,  as  a  guarantee 
of  faithful  performance  the  check  of  the  company  for  $31,000.  The 
insjiector  woo  was  thus  derelict  was  discharged  and  a  competent  man 
put  in  his  place.  Investigation  showed  that  the  three  vessels  which  were 
in  the  course  of  construction,  by  reason  of  the  faultiness  of  their  model 
and  other  defects,  would  not  come  up  to  contract  requirements,  nor 
would  they  meet  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  especially  designed, 
although  they  would  have  doubtless  proven  fairly  good  vessels  with 
some  minor  changes  and  modilications. 

in  view  of  all  this  the  JJtb^  Dock  Company  was  notified  that  the 
three  remaining  vessels  woulanot  be  accepted  nor  would  we  pay  any 
further  sums  of  money  until  they  wei-e  delivered  in  Manila  for  trial 
and  shown  to  be  up  to  contract,  and  that  unless  this  was  agreed  to  we 
should  insist  on  canceling  the  conti-act.  The  company  sent  one  of  its 
chief  olQcials  to  Manila  for  confei-ence.  He  claimed  that  the  most 
vital  of  the  defects  complained  of  wei-e  due  to  changes  made  in  the 
original  plans  by  verbal  direction  of  Captain  Marix  and  our  inspector, 
and  consequently  that  thej-  were  not  to  blame  in  the  premises.  We 
became  satislied  that  the  vessels  could  not  be  made  to  fully  answer  our 
purpose,  and  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  here  further  detailed  and 
enumerated,  we  were  indisposed  to  continue  the  contract.  Finally, 
after  considerable  negotiation,  as  litigation  in  Japan,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, seemed  unprofitable  and  dubious,  it  was  decided  that  it 
was  in  the  public  interest  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  the  matter, 
which  was  done  by  agreeing  that  the  insular  government  should  be 
released  from  obligation  to  take  the  three  remaining  vessels,  then  par- 
tially completed,  the  company  to  surrender  to  us  the  certified  check 
for  $31,000,  which  was  held  by  the  insular  treasurer,  and  to  I'etain  all 
moneys  which  had  been  paid. 

The  net  result  of  this  transaction  was  the  loss  of  aliout  *30,O0O  to 
the  insular  government,  but  it  was  l>elieved,  all  things  considered, 
better  to  pocket  this  loss  i-athei-  than  continue  the  conti-act.  One  of 
the  main  inducements  to  this  course  was  the  urgent  need  which  we 
had  for  suitable  vessels  and  the  consequent  importance  of  placing  an 
order  for  them  elsewhere. 

Accordingly  the  insular  government  placed  another  contract  with 
Farnbam,  Boyd  &  Co. ,  for  fi\-e  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  type  as 
the  first  ten  which  had  proven  so  satisfactory.  All  these  vessels  have 
now  been  delivered  and  are  being  operated  along  routes  and  upon 
schedules  so  arranged  as  to  gi^e  a  regular  service  at  short  intervals  to 
all  points  in  the  Archipelago.  Through  their  instrumentality  the 
insular  goverament  and  the  various  bureaus  thereof  are  able  to  keep 
in  fairly  close  touch  with  all  points  in  the  islands,  however  remote; 
they  furnish  transxH>L-tation  for  government  mails  and  freight  and  quick 
transfer  from  one  point  to  another  when  necessary  of  detachments  of 
eonstabular}'  and  otner  government  officials  and  employees,  and  besides 
are  valuable  for  coast-guai'd  purposes  in  preventing  violations  of  the 
customs  law.  They  have  proven  especially  useful  during  the  last  few 
months  in  the  distribution  of  government  ric^.  Each  ot  these  vessels 
has  a  small  armament  consisting  of  a  Gatling  and  Colt  rapid-firing 
gun,  together  with  a  number  of  small  arms,  so  that  they  can  be  util- 
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ized  it  needed  in  suppressing  disorder.  They  have  cost  in  the  aggre- 
gate $1,057,000  and  involve  an  annual  outlay  in  their  operation  and 
maintenance  of  about  $500,000,  They  have  proved  to  be  a  wiae 
investment,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  efficient  admin- 
istration and  indeed  are  indispensable. 

LIGHT-HOUSE    DIVISION. 

The  light-house  division  of  the  bureau,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Capt  Henry  Jervey  and 
later  under  the  direction  of  Oapt,  Spencer  Cosby,  U.  S.  Army,  in 
addition  to  looking  after  the  existing  light-houses,  has  been  engaged 
in  making  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  upon  those  already 
establish^  by  the  Spaniards  and  has  begun  the  construction  of  several 
other  light-houses  where  they  are  imperatively  needed.  Besides 
many  new  minor  lights  have  been  set  up  and  buoys  and  beacons 
located  where  necessary. 

The  report  of  Commander  J.  M.  Helm,  U.  S.  Navy,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation,  is  attached  hereto  and  gives 
in  detail  the  historj'  of  the  operations  of  his  bureau. 

BUREAU   OF    POSTS. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  business  of  this  bureau  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  On  July  1,  1902,  there  were  only  90  pos1>officea 
in  the  entire  islands.  During  the  year  there  have  been  established  149 
new  post-offices  and  30  have  been  discontinued,  a  net  increase  of  119. 
A  money  order  business  is  transacted  in  connection  with  the  post- 
offices  at  all  important  points.  This  bui-eau  has  been  much  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  satisfactory  transportation  and  its  inability  to  procure 
reliable  postmasters  at  remote  points  where  the  busine.ss  is  small  and 
the  compensation  nominal.  The  establishment  of  the  coast  gTiard  and 
transportation  lines  above  referred  to,  however,  has  done  much  to 
remove  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  promptitude  with  which  mails  are  delivered;  the  second 
of  these  difficulties  remains,  but  is  being  overcome  as  far  a 


by  utilizing  American  school-teachers  or  reliable  Filipinos  wherever 
available. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  post-office  extension 
and  the  delivery  of  mails  at  interior  points,  all  things  considered,  the 
postal  service  has  been  efficiently  conducted,  and  is  being  and  will  be 
extended  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  costs  the  government  for  the  fiscal 
year  about  the  sum  of  $250,000  and  its  receipts  were  about  $150,000, 
thus  showing  a  deficiency  of  about  $100,000. 

The  report  of  C.  M.  Ootterman,  director  of  posts,  is  hereto  attached 
and  gives  the  requisite  detailed  information  as  to  the  operations  of  his 
bureau  during  the  year, 

BUREAU    OF   KHGISEEmNG. 

This  bureau  was  created  on  the  8th  of  January,  1903,  by  Act  No. 
584,  and  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  consulting  engineer 
to  the  Commission.     It  has  charge  of  reconnaissances,  examinations, 
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surveys  of  rivers  and  harbor  improvements,  construction  of  s 
wateiTVorks,  and  other  public  works  requiring  engineering  skill 
excepting  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  excepting  also  the 
harbor  improvements  of  the  port  of  Manila.  It  is  also  given  general 
charge  and  supervision  of  all  provincial  supervisors  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  laying  out  and  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  engi- 
neering works.  It  has  made  a  survey  of  the  harbors  of  Cebu  and  of 
Iloilo  with  a  view  to  extensive  permanent  improvements.  At  this  time 
Cebu  and  Iloilo  are  the  commercial  centers  to  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Visayan  Islands  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Mindanao  gravitates.  These  islands  are  important  both  for  their  size 
and  natural  resources.  They  produce  hemp,  sugar,  and  copra  in  very 
considerable  and  steadily  increasing  quantities  and  are  capable  of  great 
development, 

Cebu  and  Iloilo  are  ports  of  entry  to  and  from  which  foreign  vessels 
come  and  go  in  considerable  number.  They  arc  growing  in  population 
and  business  and  their  customs  receipts  are  steadily  increasing.  At 
present  in  both  of  these  harbors  vessels  of  large  tonnage  are  compelled 
to  lie  off  at  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  which  makes  it 
necessarj'  for  all  freight  to  be  lightered  in  taking  on  and  discharging 
cargoes.  This  causes  much  expense  and  delay  and  constitutes  a  heavy 
burden  upon  commerce,  and  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  islands. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  and  soundings  made  in  the  harbor  of  Cebu 
a  plan  has  been  prepared  for  building  a  concrete  masonry  wharf  about 
2,500  feet  in  length  which  may  be  extended  from  time  to  time  as  the 
needs  of  commerce  demand.  Considerable  dredging  is  necessary 
along  its  front  and  the  material  will  be  deposited  behind  the  masonry 
wall,  and  thereby  about  13  acres  of  ver)'  valuable  land  will  be  reclaimed 
which  will  belong  to  the  insular  government.  This  land  will  be  sub- 
divided, upon  a  proper  plan,  into  streets  and  lots,  and  the  latter  will 
be  sold  and  utilized  for  business  purposes.  The  proceeds  of  sales  will 
pay  a  large  portion  of  the  money  expended  in  construction.  When 
this  improvement  is  completed  vessels  of  23  feet  draft  will  be  able  to 
lie  alongside  the  wharf  in  safety  and  load  and  unload  their  cargoes. 
Bids  for  doing  this  work  have  already  been  advertised  and  will  be 
shortly  opened  and  contract  awarded. 

The  city  of  Iloilo  is  located  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
empties  into  the  channel  separating  the  island  of  Guimaras  from  the 
island  of  Panay.  This  port  has  heretofore  i-anked  as  second  in 
importance  in  the  Archipelago.  Now  vessels  of  about  12  feet  draft 
only  can  enter  the  river  at  high  tide  and  are  always  liable  to  ground 
on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Larger  vessels  are  compelled 
to  anchor  in  the  channel  a  mile  or  more  from  town.  The  scheme  of 
improvement  for  this  harbor  involves  confining  and  deepening  the 
channel  of  the  river  by  means  of  dikes  and  di'edging,  and  also  con- 
templates proper  provision  for  suitable  walls  and  docks.  Advertise- 
ment for  bids  for  the  doing  of  this  work  has  also  been  made  and  the 
contract  will  doubtless  be  awarded  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Cebu. 

An  appropriation  of  $350,000  has  been  made  by  the  Commission  for 
the  harbor  of  Cebu  and  $150,000  for  tlie  harbor  of  Iloilo.  It  is  not 
supposed,  however,  that  these  sums  will  be  adequate  to  complete  the 
improvements  contemplated. 
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PAN8IPIT    RIVEK    IMPROVEMEMT. 

Surveys  have  also  been  made  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Pansipit  River,  which  flows  from  Lake  Taal,  in  the  province  of 
Batangas,  a  distence  of  about  6  miles,  where  it  empties  into  the  China 
Sea  at  the -towns  of  Taal  and  Lemery.  It  is  contemplated  to_  deepen 
this  river  so  as  to  permit  boats  of  at  least  6  feet  draft  to  pass  from 
Lake  Taal  to  the  sea.  The  lake  itself  is  a  considerable  sheet  of  water, 
and  its  watershed  contains  several  hundred  square  miles  of  fertile  and 
beautiful  country.  At  present  the  only  outlet  for  this  section  is  by 
means  of  ordinary  roads,  which  are  extremely  rough,  and,  indeed,  are 
little  more  than  mere  trails.  The  improvement  of  the  harbor  ol 
Batangas,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  construction 
of  a  wharf  to  which  vessels  of  a  considerable  di'aft  may  come  are  also 
being  provided  for. 

Batangas  Province  prior  to  the  insurrection  was  perhaps  the 
wealthiest  province  in  the  islands.  It  has  suffered,  however,  very 
severely  from  the  destruction  of  its  coffee  plantations,  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  war,  and  loss  of  horses  and  cattle  by  disease.  While  the 
intended  improvement  of  the  Pansipit  Kiver  would  be  well  warranted 
because  of  its  value  as  an  internal  improvement,  it  will  be  at  this  time 
of  an  especial  benefit  to  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Batangas,  as  it  will 
furnish  them  a  much-needed  means  of  livelihood.  These  works  will  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Congressional  relief  fund. 

TARIAC   AND   PAMPANGA   HIVERS, 

The  consulting  engineer  has  also  taken  up  the  subject  of  overflow 
of  the  Tarlac  and  Pampanga  rivers  running  through  the  provinces  of 
the  same  name  in  the  island  of  Luzon.  The  region  lying  along  and 
contiguous  to  the  banks  of  these  streams  13  (fensely  populated  and 
very  fertile.  During  the  rainy  season  there  are  frequently  disastrous 
overflows  from  the  nvers.  It  is  thought  probable  that  by  means  of 
dikes  and  levees  this  overflow  may  be  prevented.  Nothing,  however, 
has  been  accomplished  beyond  a  preliminary  survey  of  flie  sections 
involved,  which  will  be  followed  bv  a  topographical  survey  and 
estimate  of  cost  of  the  work  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

BENGUET  IMPROVEMENT  WORK. 

The  work  of  building  the  road  from  Pozorrubio,  in  the  province  of 
Pangasinan,  to  Baguio,  in  the  province  of  Benguet,  has  now  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  two  years.  Much  has  been  said  in  our  former 
reports  concerning  the  importance  of  this  road  as  furnishing  an  easy 
and  convenient  passage  to  the  highlands  of  Benguet.  The  Commis- 
sion has  already  had  constructed  a  sanitariiun  at  B^^io  where  invalid 
civil  servants  may  recuperate,  and  is  determined  to  make  further 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  government  buildings  and  resi- 
dences for  government  officials  and  employees,  for  occupanCT  during 
the  heated  season.  At  present  access  to  Baguio  is  very  difficult  and 
involves  a  journey  of  several  days,  much  of  it  over  rough  mountain 
trails.  The  road  now  in  course  of  construction  will  make  access  com- 
paratively easy,  especially  if,  as  is  contemplated,  a  gteam  or  electric 
railroad  is  constructed  thereon. 
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The  first  survey  of  this  road  waw  made  nearlj'  thi'ee  years  ago  by 
Capt,  Charles  W.  Meade,  Thirty -sixth  U.  S.  Infantry,  who  at  the  time 
of  nis  selection  for  this  duty  was  actiug  aw  city  engineer  of  Manila 
under  appointment  of  General  MacArmur,  then  military  governor. 
The  result  of  the  survey  as  made  by  him  showed  that  the  i-oad  oould 
be  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000  per  mile  upon  eotiv  grades  and 
that  theie  were  no  serious  engineerinff  difficulties  to  be  overoome. 
Believing  this  report  to  be  reliame,  the  Cximmission  had  Captain  Meade 
assigned  to  take  charge  of  this  work  and  made  the  appropriation  which 
he  stated  was  adequate.  After  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  appropria- 
tion, however,  it  was  discovered  that  his  estimate  of  cost  was  much 
too  small  and  that  it  would  probably  require  twice  the  sum  originally 
estimated  to  complete  it,  and  the  Commission  again  made  the  neces- 
sary appiopriation.  After  a  large  amount  of  work  had  been  done  on 
the  road  along  the  line  originallj'  projected,  and  when  an  early  com- 
pletion seem^  in  sight,  we  were  much  disappointed  to  find  that  owing 
to  the  shifting  character  of  the  soil  and  roclc  through  which  it  ran  the 
route  as  surveyed  was  impnwticable.  In  seveml  places  where  the  road 
ran  along  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains,  when  heavy  rains  fell,  loose 
i-ock  and  soil  would  slide  down  upon  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  road 
itself  would  frequently  drop  out  into  the  valley  below.  More  careful 
investigation  disclosed  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  moun- 
tains themselves  were  composed  of  a  mass  of  small  broken  rock  mixed 
with  volcanic  mud  which  when  cut  into  in  building  the  load  caused 
the  downward  movement  above  mentioned.  It  was  found  also  upon 
investigation  and  after  experiment  that  this  could  not  be  prevented 
even  by  building  heavy  retaining  walls,  because  the  roadbed  itself  when 
saturated  by  heavy  rains  would  and  did  give  way,  carrying  the  retaining 
wall  with  it.  The  original  eiTor  made  by  Captain  Meade  in  underesti- 
mating the  cost  of  the  road,  as  stated  alaove,  was  perhaps  not  i-emark- 
able.  At  the  time  he  made  his  first  estimate  labor  conditions  were 
exceedmgly  unsettled,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in  transportation 
of  food  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  were 
very  great.  The  most  serious  errorjUowever,  he  committed  was  in  not 
making  a  more  careful  exploration  as  to  the  character  of  the  rock  and 
soil  through  which  the  line  of  road  was  projected.  Had  he  done  this 
the  impracticability  of  his  route  would  have  been  made  manifest.  The 
original  route,  as  surveyed  by  Captain  Meade  and  thereafter  abandoned 
for  the  reasons  stated,  will  not,  however,  be  entirely  useless,  as  it  opens 
up  a  very  pretty  mountain  country.  In  this  embaiTassing  situation  the 
question  was  presented  to  the  Commission  as  to  whether  it  should 
permanently  abandon  the  pi"oject  of  building  the  road  or  proceed 
along  another  line.  The  Commission  was  indisposed  to  adopt  the  first 
alternative,  and  therefore  directed  Mr.  J.  W.  Beardslej-,  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Commission,  who  came  to  us  highly  recommended  and 
who,  as  his  subsequent  work  has  demonstitited,  is  a  careful,  conscien- 
tious, and  thoroughly  equipped  civil  engineer,  to  make  a  careful 
survey.  This  he  did,  and  reported  that  it  was  feasible  to  build  a  sub- 
stantial road  along  the  hanks  of  the  Bued  Eiver  above  the  flood  line, 
but  that  this  route  involved  the  expenditure  of  at  least  a  million  dol- 
lars, as  much  of  the  way  ran  through  solid  rock.  The  Commission 
determined  that  notwithstanding  the  great  outlay  of  money  involved 
the  accruing  benefits  waiTanted  the  expenditure,  and  directed  the  work 
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to  proceed.  It  has  been  prosecuted  under  many  difficulties,  both  in 
the  matter  of  procuring  labor  and  competent  superviaimg  engineers. 

The  duties  of  the  consulting  engineer  were  so  exacting  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  devote  iiis  time  to  directing  operations. 
Realizing  the  necessity  of  having  an  engineer  of  skill  and  energy  in 
charge,  some  six  months  since,  the  civil  governor  asked  for  and  pro- 
cured the  detail  of  Maj.  L.  W.  V.  Kennon,  Tenth  U.  8.  Infantry, 
and  placed  him  in  charge.  He  came  highly  recommended  as  an  engi- 
neer of  skill,  experience,  and  energy,  having  had  much  engineering 
experience  in  tropical  countries.  Since  he  nas  taken  charge  he  has 
fufly  iustified  his  selection  and  is  now  engaged  in  pushing  the  work 
forward  successfully  and  rapidly  and  it  ie  hoped  and  believed  will  com- 
plete it  within  the  next  twelve  months.  He  is  constructing  the  road 
upon  compai-atively  easy  grades  and  of  proper  width  so  that  it  may  be 
used  either  as  an  ordinary  highway  or  as  the  roadbed  of  an  electric 
or  steam  road.  He  now  has  about  3,000  men  engaged  upon  the  work, 
2,500  of  whom  are  Filipinos. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  the  Commission  should  ulti- 
mately establish  rail  connection  between  Dagupan,  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Kailroad,  and  Baguio.  The  distance 
between  these  two  points  is  about  55  miles.  The  road  between  Dagu- 
pan and  Pozorrutao,  a  distance  of  about  30.  miles,  presents  no  en^- 
neering  difficulties.  It  would  run  through  a  beautiful  and  fertne 
agricultural  country  now  dotted  with  rice  paddies  and  villages,  the 
traffic  from  which  would  make  the  building  of  the  road  to  this  point 
fairly  profitable.  The  road  from  Pozorrubio  to  Baguio,  for  the  most 
part,  would  run  along  the  vallej'  of  the  Bued  River  and  through  a 
country  practically  unmhabited  until  it  reached  Baguio  at  an  elevation 
of  neaidy  a  mile  above  the  lowlands.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  involves  a 
steady  climb  of  about  4,500  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  25  miles,  llie 
Bued  Uiver,  along  which  the  road  will  run,  has  a  heavy  fall  and  a 
very  considerable  volume  of  water  and  would  furnish  the  means  of 
procnaring  proper  power  for  the  operation  of  an  electric  line  from 
Pozorrubio  to  Baguio. 

It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  there  are  valuable  deposits  of  gold 
and  copper  in  the  Benguet  Mountains,  which  probably  <ain  be  profit- 
ably worked  as  soon  as  reasonably  cheap  transportation  for  macbmery, 
supplies,  etc.,  can  be  furnished  miners.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  m 
this,  the  road  ought  to  be  self-supporting  and  will  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  section.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  it  is  believed  that  if  the  plans  of  the  Commission 
are  carried  out  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  Benguet  Province.  There  are  several  fairly  rich  valleys  m 
the  neighborhood  of  Baguio,  and  all  the  mountains  are  covered  witii  a 
growth  of  grass,  upon  which  cattle  flourish. 

Prior  to  the  insurrection  the  Igorrotes,  who  are  the  only  inhabitants 
of  this  region,  were  the  owners  of  considerable  herds  of  cattle,  and  it 
is  believwi  that  cattle  raising  would  be  engaged  in  on  an  extensive 
scale  so  soon  as  means  of  communication  were  furnished  with  Manila 
and  other  centers  of  population.  As  matters  stand  to-day,  there  is 
quite  a  large  trade  in  importing  cattle  from  China  to  be  slaughtered 
and  sold  in  the  Manila  market. 

The  Commission,  by  Act  Mo.  926,  has  provided  for  the  laying  out  of 
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town  sites  and  the  sale  of  lots,  having  in  mind  especially  the  laying 
out  of  a  town  at  Baguio,  and  it  is  thought  that  with  a  ready  and  com- 
fortable way  to  reach  Baguio  there  would  spring  up  a  town  of  con- 
siderable proportions  which  would  contribute  largely  to  the  support 
of  the  road;  but  the  prime  consideration  for  its  construction  nes  in 
the  importance  of  making  accessible  this  beautiful  pine- wood  mountain 
country  with  its  runnitig  streams  of  pure  water  and  its  ideal  climate. 
Experience  has  shown  that  white  men,  born  in  and  accustomed  to 
colder  climates,  live  and  flourish  there  to  as  great  a  degree  as  in  Cali- 
fornia or  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  Experience  further 
shows  that  when  enervated  by  long-continued  living  in  the  lowlands, 
or  when  suffering  from  dysenteric  and  other  tropicS  diseases,  if  they 
resort  to  Eenguet  they  quickly  recuperate.  It  would_be  unquestion- 
ably, in  the  long  run,  by  far  the  most  economical  if,  for  at  least  four 
months  during  the  hot  season  of  each  year,  this  place  could  be  the  offi- 
cial seat  of  the  government,  easily  accessible  to  government  employees 
and  to  Americans  and  Europeans  engaged  in  business  here.  It  would 
be  a  thorough  solution  of  the  health  problem  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
living  in  the  islands.  The  wealthier  Filipinos  are  also  much  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  Benguet  prqect,  and  will  doubtless  erect 
summer  homes  there  instead  of  going  to  Japan  and  other  more  northern 
countries  during  the  heated  season,  as  heretofore. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  shortly  before  suiTendering  command 
of  the  Division  of  the  Philippines,  visited  Benguet  and  selected  a  lon*- 
tion  containing  700  acres  for  a  militaiy  reserv-ation,  which  is  an  ideal 
site.  If  comfortable  quarters  and  barracks  were  erected  thereon  for 
officers  and  men,  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  in  garrison  at  that  point  at 
least  one-third  of  the  American  troops  stationed  in  the  islands.  By 
shifting  a  portion  of  those  stationed  in  the  lowlands  to  Baguio  for  a 
proper  penod,  and  the  reverse,  the  term  of  duty  of  troops  in  the  Phil- 
ippme  Islands  could  be  much  extended  and  a  consequent  saving  made 
in  the  cost  of  frequent  transportation  to  and  fro  of  troops  from  the 
United  States  to  the  islands  and  from  the  islands  to  the  United  States, 
Moreover,  the  Government  would  not  so  frequently  suffer  the  loss  of 
service  and  efficiency  of  its  employees  on  account  of  the  effects  of  a 
tropical  climate.  In  adopting  such  a  plan  as  this  we  would  be  but 
following  the  course  pursued  oy  the  English  in  India  and  other  trop- 
ical countries  with  such  eminent  success. 

ELECTRIC  POWER   FOR   MANILA. 

The  bureau  has  also  had  under  its  direction,  pursuant  to  acta  of  the 
Commission,  the  investigation  of  the  falls  of  certain  small  rivers  in  the 
provinces  of  La  Laguna  and  Bulacan  in  order  to  develop  power  for 
transmission  to  Mamla  and  neighboring  cities  and  towns.  Preliminary 
surveys  have  already  been  made  of  the  falls  of  the  Angat  River  in  the 
province  of  Bulacan  and  of  the  Dilitinan,  Laraot,  and  Calarayan  rivers 
m  the  province  of  La  Laguna,  with  this  end  in  view.  The  tirst  of 
these  rivers  is  about  35  miles  and  the  others  are  about  50  miles  from 
Manila.  A  careful  topographical  survey  is  now  being  prosecuted  so 
that  certain  and  accurate  information  may  be  obtained.  Ali-eady  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  horsepower 
can  be  derived  from  these  sources.  So  far  no  serious  engineering  dif- 
ficulties have  been  encountered,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  completion  of 
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power  plants  and  conduits  for  the  transmission  of  power  to  Manila 
will  not  be  more  expensive  than  in  the  case  of  similar  plants  in  the 
United  States, 

Manila  and  all  other  cities  of  the  Archipelago  using  "coal  find  their 
source  of  supplies  in  Japan  and  Australia.  These  coals  are  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  yet  they  range  in  price,  at  wholesale,  from  ^6  to 
^7  gold  a  ton  and  sometimes  even  higher.  This  is  a  heavy  burden 
upon  all  manufacturing  enterprises.  With  the  introduction  of  cheap 
electrical  power  removing  this  obstacle,  it  is  believed  that  a  great 
impetus  will  be  given  manufacturing  enterprises  and  to  the  construc- 
tion of  electric  railroads  and  other  plants  m  Manila  and  throughout 
the  large  and  densely  populated  territory  adjacent  thereto.  As  soon 
as  complete  and  definite  information  upon  this  subject  is  secured  the 
Commission  will  probably  grant  one  or  more  franchises  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  power.  A  number  of  foreign  capitalists,  having  large 
interests  in  the  islands,  have  already  made  application  for  a  franchise 
to  develop  the  water  power  of  the  Angat  Eiver  above  referred  to,  and 
several  other  inquiries  and  tentative  propositions  from  other  respon- 
sible sources  have  been  received.  It  seems  assured  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  capital  necessary  to  develop  these 
enterprises.  It  would  probably  be  most  to  the  public  interest  if  a 
franchise  were  granted  to  one  strong  company  with  restrictions  and 
requirements  as  to  the  furnishing  of  power  to  all  applicants  and  upon 
a  reasonable  schedule  of  rates. 

HIGHWAYS. 

The  bureau  pursuant  to  the  various  acts  of  the  Commission,  has 
also  been  engaged  in  surveying  several  highways  in  the  islands  of 
Luzon,  Cebu,  Negros,  Leyte,  and  Panay,  which  are  of  more  than 
local  or  even  provincial  importance  and  which  are  either  too  expensive 
for  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  to  be  located  to  construct,  and 
which  connect  towns  in  the  different  provinces. 

The  details  of  these  projects  need  not  here  be  set  forth,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  fully  explained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Beardsley, 
chief  of  the  bureau,  which  is  attached  nereto  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report. 

BUREAU  OF  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  work  of  this  office  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  during  the 
past  year.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  field  work  has  been  done. 
A  number  of  surveys  of  the  more  important  harbors  and  gulfs  along 
the  coast  of  Luzon  and  the  southern  islands  have  been  completed.  A 
continuous  topographic  survey,  with  triangulations,  has  been  carried 
on  along  the  northern  coast  of  Luzon,  from  San  Fernando  to  Cape 
Boieador  and  eastward  along  the  northern  coast  of  Luzon.  A  trian- 
gulation  has  been  carried  across  Manila  Bay,  locating  prominent  points 
about  the  bay,  the  islands  at  the  entrance,  and  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  work  of  determining  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  important  base  points  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year. 
Quite  a  number  of  places  have  been  determined.  Magnetic  observa- 
tions at  twelve  places  have  been  made  to  supply  needed  information 
for  charts.  Tidal  obsei-vations  have  also  been  taken  at  14  stations, 
and  at  Manila  this  record  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year. 
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Bailing  directions  and  notices  to  mariners  have  been  prepared,  prihtLU, 
and  distributed  from  time  to  time.  The  woik  of  chart  preparatioii 
has  been  pressed  forward  and  charts  bave  been  distributed  to  masters 
of  vessels  and  othera  interested.  The  report  of  the  assistant  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  m  cliarge  of  this  bureau  will 
be  found  hereto  attached,  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  work  of  the  bureau 
for  the  past  year, 

Respectfufly  submitted. 

Luke  K.  Wright, 
Secretary  of  Ownmerm  and  Police. 
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ANiniAL  REPORT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  H.  T.  ALLEN,  U.  S.  ARMY,  CHIEF 
or  PHILIPPINE  CONSTABULARY. 

Headquarters  Philippine  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  July  31,  1903. 
The  Secretart  of  Commerce  and  Pouce, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  report  of  the  conditiona  and 
operations  of   the  constabulary  for  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
ending  July  31,  1903,  and  of  the  scouts  that  have  been  turned  over  to 

the  civil  government  by  virtue  of   the  following  act  of   '"' 

approved  January  30,  1903: 


Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  B^»-esenlatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  may  be  dettdled 
to  serve  as  chief  and  asBietant  chiefs,  the  said  aaaietant  chiefs  not  to  exceed  in  num- 
ber four,  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  and  that  during  the  continuance  of  such 
details  the  officer  serving  as  chief  shall  have  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a 
brigadier-f^eral,  and  the  officers  serving  aa  assistant  cnie'fe  shall  have  the  rank, 
pay,  and  ^owance«  of  colonel:  Provided,  That  the  difference  between  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  brigadier-general  and  colonel,  as  herein  provided,  Mid  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  officers  so  detailed  in  the  gmdes  from  which  they  are  detailed  shall  be 
jrtud  out  of  the  Philippine  treasury. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  companies  of  Philippine  Seonis  ordered  to  assist  the  Philippine 
Constabulary  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  officers  serving  as  chief  or  assistant  chiefs  of  the  Philippine 
Constabulary,  as  herein  ^vided:  Promded,  That  when  the  Philippine  Scouts  snail 
be  ordered  to  assist  the  Philippine  OonatjibalaTy  said  scouta  shall  not  at  anv  time 
be  placed  under  the  command  of  inspectors  or  other  officers  of  the  constabulary 
below  the  grade  of  assistant  chief  of  constabulary. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  list  of  enactments  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  relating  to  the  constabulary  during  the  period 
referred  to.  The  enactments  are  appended  and  show  the  changes 
necessitated,  in  part  by  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  duties 
required,  in  part  by  changed  conditions  in  the  country,  but  larjfely  by 
the  growth  of  the  bureau. 

Act  No.  461,  enacted  September  15,  1902,  providing  for  the  oi^niKation  ot  a  tele- 
graphic division. 

Act  No.  568,  enacted  Deceml>er  23,  1902,  changing  the  titles  of  inspectors. 

Act  No.  610,  enacted  February  2,  1903,  providing  for  the  bonding  of  firearms  and 
taking  over  of  provincial  jails  by  constabulary. 

Act  No.  618,  enacted  February  6,  1903,  providing  for  ilve  instead  of  tour  assistant 

Act  No.  619,  enacted  February  6, 1903,  promoting  good  order  and  discipline  in  the 
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Act  No.  706,  enacted  March  28,  1903,  providing  for  commutation  of  quarters  (or 
officers  of  the  constabulary  on  duty  in  Manila. 

Act  No.  711,  enacted  March  30, 1903,  providing  for  aji  aasistant  attorney-general 
for  the  Philippine  Constabulary. 

Act  No.  723,  enacted  April  7,  1903,  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
telegraph  operators,  not  to  exceed  20,  of  linemen,  not  to  exceed  10,  and  of  5  officers 
in  each  grade  of  provincial  inspectors. 

Act  No.  781,  enacted  June  1,  1903,  providing  that  the  municipal  police  of  any 
province  may,  when  the  public  service  demands  it,  be  placed  under  the  senior 
inspector  of  constabulary  of  said  province,  and  providing  also  for  the  pay  of  an  aaeiat- 
antchief  and  iieufenaiit-coloneland  four  majors  and  senior  inspectorsof  constabulary. 

Capt.  W.  S-  Scott,  First  U._  S.  Cavalry,  was  appointed  colonel  and 
assistent  chief  of  constabulaiy  February  10,  1903. 

Capt.  D.  J.  Baker,  jr.,  Twenty -sixth  U.  S.  Infantry,  wa8  appointed 
colonel  and  assistant  chief  of  constabulary  February  io,  1903, 

Capt.  H.  H.  Bandboltz,  Second  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  appointed 
colonel  and  assistant  chief  of  constabulaiy  April  9,  1903. 

Assistant  Chief  Taylor  was  given  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
under  Act  No.  781,  to  date  February  10,  1903.  Asst.  Chiefs  Howard 
Atkinson  and  J.  S.  Garwood  were  given  the  rank  of  major  on  the 
same  date. 

Of  the  four  majors  and  senior  inspectors  authorized  by  Act  No.  781, 
from  the  most  meritorious  captains  and  inspectors,  so  fai"  no  promo- 
tions have  been  made. 

The  former  division  of  the  Archipelago  into  three  constabulary  dis- 
tricts was  changed  by  taking  the  three  provinces,  Cavite,  Laguna,  and 
Batangas,  from  the  second  district  and  adding  them  to  the  first  under 
Col.  W.  8.  Scott,  and  by  ci'eating  a  foui-th  district  comprising  the 
northera  provinces  of  Luzon— Cagayan,  Isabela,  Ilocos  bur,  llocos 
Norte,  Abra,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  Benguet,  and  Union,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Vigan,  Jlocos  Sur.  As  Major  Garwood  did  not  take  command 
of  this  district  until  July  9  the  report  of  these  provinces  is  included 
in  that  of  the  first  district  chief. 

The  thii-d  district  has  remained  unchanged,  excepting  that  Paragua 
was  transferied  to  it  from  the  second  district,  and  is  still  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor,  with  headquarters  transferred 
from  Cebu  to  Iloilo. 

The  second  district,  formerly  commanded  by  Major  Garwood,  was 
temporarily  under  the  control  of  Colonel  Baker  while  the  latter  was 
in  charge  of  operations  in  AIIma',  but  is  now  under  Colonel  Bandholtz, 
with  headquarters  at  Lucena,  Tayabas. 

Colonel  Baker  was  designated  on  his  appointment  as  chief  supply 
officer,  charged,  as  far  as  relates  to  supplies,  construction,  and  ti-ans- 
portation,  with  the  following  divisions  of  the  constabulary;  Pay, 
quartermaster,  commissary,  ordnance,  telegraph,  and  medical.  He 
was  interrupted,  however,  in  this  most  important  work  to  take  the 
field  in  Albay  for  more  than  two  months. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  full  and  complete  reports  of  the 
district  chiefs,  which  set  forth  in  detail  the  work  that  devolved  upon 
the  constabulary  during  the  past  year  in  their  respective  spheres.  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  by  reason  of  their  excessive  field  work  and,  in 
some  cases,  by  reason  of  having  been  in  command  of  their  districts 
only  a  part-of  the  year,  they  have  had  much  difficulty  in  submitting 
the  reports  required  of  them. 

Major  Atkinson  has  been  intrusted  for  several  months  past,  since  bis 
return  from  the  States,  with  special  duty  under  the  first  district  chief. 
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By  virtue  of  the  creation  of  the  so-called  Moro  Province,  in  which 
is  included  Mindanao  (excepting  the  two  northern  provinces  of  Misamis 
and  Surigao),  Jolo,  Basilan,  and  other  smaller  islands,  provision  is 
made  for  another  assistant  chief  of  conatabulary.  He  has  not  yet 
been  appointed.  When  this  takes  place  I  recommend  that  for  con- 
stabulary purposes  the  provinces  of  Surigao  and  Misamis  be  taken 
from  the  third  district  and  assigned  to  this  new  assistant  chief,  who, 
in  order  to  command  also  the  scout  companies  in  those  provinces, 
should  be  an  army  officer.  This  will  have  an  important  advantage  in 
unifying  the  work  cut  out  for  the  civil-military  governor  of  the  Moro 
Province. 

By  virtue  of  Act  No.  711,  enacted  March  30,  1903,  Mr.  George  R. 
Harvey  was  appointed  assistant  attorney -general  for  the  constabulary. 
His  duties  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  act: 

The  assistant  attorney-general  thus  authorized  shall  be  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
chief  of  Philippine  conBtabulary,  and  shall  assist  the  chief  and  the  other  offleere  of 
the  bureau  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  evidence  for  criminal  prosecutione; 
he  shall  appear  on  behalf  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  other  officers  thereof,  in 
habeas  corpus  and  other  proceedings,  to  which  the  chief  of  the  bureau  or  any  officer 
thereof  may  be  a  party  aa  such  chief  or  officer;  he  shall  lake  part  in  any  criminal 


Sec.  2.  The  attomej^-general  may  assign  to  assist  the  assistant  attorney-general  for 
the  btirean  of  Philippines  constabulary  such  officers  or  employees  of  tne  bureau  of 
justice  as  from  time  to  time  may  seem  necessary. 

Up  to  the  present  time  29  companies  of  scouts,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing list,  giving  the  names  of  officers  and  stations,  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  governor  of  the  Archipelago  for  duty  under  the  chief  of 
constabulary  in  accordance  with  the  Congressional  act  above  men- 
tioned. These  companies  have  been  asked  for  from  time  to  time  a* 
necessity  arose  for  their  assistance.  They  are  concentrated  in  nine 
provinces,  where  they  are  working  in  complete  coojwration  with  the 
various  constabulary  forces.  It  is  suggestive  that  the  greater  number 
of  these  companies  have  been  required  in  Tagalo  provinces,  or  in  prov- 
inces where  Tagalos  have  caused  or  incited  disturbances. 


Philippines  scouts  Iwmed  overio  tht 

conslabubuy. 

Companies. 

Offli^is  and  rank 

.^ttion 

Province 

First  Ma«flbebe9 

First  Lieut  F  Nickeison 

Caloocan 

Rtzal 

Second  Lleul  J  £  Flnlayson 

do 

Do 

FitstLienl  R  A  Caldwell 

Polo 

Bulacan 

Second  Lieut  C  Famel 

do 

Third  Maoabehea 

FiratLleut.J  Conway 
Second  Lleuc  A  M  iScNsb 

Santa  Maria 

do 

Do 

FirstLienLJ   DeConrt 

Second  Lient  A  Ballln 

^""do 

Fltat  Lieut  B  Treaduell 

Baliusg 

Bulacan 

Second  Lient  A  K  Beroers 

Seventh  MHoabebea... 

First  Lieut  R  E  Brooka 

Llpa" 

Batangas. 

Second  Llcnt  J  B  Hutcbinmn 

do 

Do 

Eighth Macabebea  .... 

Fitat  Lieut  R  C  Corlira 

Cavite 

Second  Uent  J  W  Blanchard 

Sllang 

Ligio 

Albay 

Second  Lieut  F  h  Pyle 

^ 

Do 

EleventUMiieabebea.. 

First  Lieut  F  Stleyaeki 

Nasugbo 

Bataogaa. 

Second  Lieut  H  Bering 

do 

Do 

Thirteenth  nocanoB... 

Tanay 

Rizal 

FoucteenthlLwanoa... 

FltBt  Lieut  C  E  Boone 

Polangni 

AlhB> 

Pirat'LieurH  R  King  '"^ 

Antii^o  and  Calata 

Second  Ueut  E  T  Ballard 

"uo 
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Fhilippims  scouts  turned  over  to  the  coristabrjlary — Continued. 


Companies. 

Officers  and  rank. 

Station. 

Province. 

Pola 

ESSfeSsia::::.::::: 

S«n  Pedro  deiliiiBan 

SS'- 

l5SaS;li™;!°?::::::: 

Second  Ueut.  P.  Courtney 

So^gn. 

T«-entj--iirBt  IlooanOB.. 

•"-K-"-- 

CabaDatuanandPeis'- 

BeoosdUent.J.^dleis 

Second  Ueut.'D.J.Gltaerl".'.' "!'."" 
FirstUenLJ.LBiwle 

SfiSSr.:::::::::::::; 

Twenty-ninth  Tasaloa. 

TMrty-flrstTagaloE.... 

Aii.^ 

TWtty-UiirdBieolB.... 

Siclt  in  United  Slates. 

Thlrty-Ionrth  Tagalos . 

Thirty-eiglith    Visa- 

Fort>--flistVisayane... 

Forty-second.  Viaayana 

Aiba^ 

The  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Seventh  Macabebes,  Seventeenth, 
Nineteenth,  Twenty-tirst,  and  Twenty-third  llocanos  and  Thirty-third 
Bicola  were  turned  over  to  the  constabulary  February  13,  1^03;  the 
Sixteenth  llocanos,  February'  21 ;  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  Macabebes, 
Twenty-second  llocanos,  Twenty-ninth  Tagalos,  and  Thirty-second 
Bicols,  Mtirch4;  the  Sixth  Macabebes  and  Thirty-first  Tagalos,  March 
7;  the  Thirty-fourth  Tagalos  and  Forty-Iirst  Viaayans,  April  2;  the 
Tenth  Macabebes,  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  llocanos,  April  8;  the 
Ninth  Macabebes,  May  1;  theThirteenthllocanos,  June  7;  theTwent-y- 
fifth,  Twenty-sixth,  and  Twenty-seventh  Oagayans,  June  20,  and  the 
Thirty-eighth  and  Forty-second  Visayans,  July  21. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  following  letter  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  division: 

Headquarters  Division  of  the  Philippinbs, 

Mrmila,  P.  I.,  Felyrwjry  10,  190S. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  F.  Wade,  U.  S.  Army, 

Commanding  Department  of  Luzon,  Manila,  F.  I. 

General:  Whenever  organizations  of  Philippine  scouts  are  furnished  for  opera- 
tions against  disturbers  ot  tlie  peace  imder  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  Philippine 
constabulary  the  companies  continue  to  be  dependent  on  the  army  for  their  pay, 
rations,  cjotiiii^,  medicines,  and  medical  attendance,  arms  and  ammuoition,  and,  of 
cotu^,  they  continue  to  be  amenable  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  As  respects 
animals  and  wagons  for  transportation,  the  scouts  should  be  furnished  with  such  as 
are  available,  and  arrangemeiils  should  be  made  for  their  forage  by  the  army 
quartermaster. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Davis, 

Afajor-Oenn^nl,  ['.  S.  Arm;/,  Comntandinfi. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  for  one  depart- 
ment or  bureau  to  orj^anize,  equip,  and  maintain  an  armed  force  to  be 
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utilized  in  active  operations  by  another,  1  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  cooperation  on  behalf  of  all  concerned  has  been  so  full  and 
complete  that  there  has  scarcely  been  a  suspicion  of  friction.  For  this 
the  credit  is  largely  due  to  instructions  given  by  the  commanding 
general  of  the  division  and  the  several  department  commanders. 

Aa  to  the  scout  officers  themselves,  they  have  as  a  body  responded 
in  a  most  willing  and  effective  manner  to  every  call  made  upon  them. 
As  evidence  of  mis,  attention  is  invited  to  the  numerous  examples  of 
zeal,  persistency,  and  valor  displayed  by  them  in  the  execution  of  the 
instructions  given  them,  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  Colonels  Scott  and 
Bandholtz. 

With  the  further  implantation  of  civil  government  the  constabulary 
has  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  various  works  somewhat  extraneous 
to  the  duties  laid  down  for  it  in  the  organic  act.  Constabulary  officers 
in  certain  provinces  are  acting  as  postmasters;  in  others  they  are 
charged  with  the  guarding  of  jails,  the  expediting  of  mails,  the  main- 
tenance of  quarantine,  transferring  of  prisoners  between  provinces 
and  from  the  outlying  provinces  to  Manila,  supplying  of  commissaries 
to  insular  and  provincial  officials,  and  the  maintenance  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines. 

Following  is  a  list  of  constabulary  inspectors  and  stations: 


FIEST  niSTRICT. 


[Note.— IS.  I.)  st^nifli 
In^ra,  aignines  map 
oapllals,] 


SroYinee.     (8.  O.)  signifies  ei 
elachea  service.    Towns  in 


ipply  01 


p.„,.„. 

,.„, 

In- 
ipect 

.en. 

0..ce. 

Bmg^d 
San  Hulntln 

Tola! 

Balanga 

Morong 
Hormosa 

Baiaagns 

Tsal 

Bosario 

In  arrest  to  Tavabaa 

Twin  Peaks  tern 
Sablau  tern 

^ 

ll 

FiretLieut.P.  Knoll(8.  L). 
Thinl  Lieut.  H.  A.  Duryea  (8.  0.). 

Third  Lieut.  H.  Ballosta. 

Sub.  InBpr.  R.  Malieai.               ' 
ffi  Lieut  C-'E^Skt 

Capt.B  L.  Smith  (S.L), 
Third  L  eut,  F.  Johnson  (9.  O.). 

Third  Lieut,  F,  L,  Dunham. 

■* 

1 

Balaan 

, 

45 

20 
'6 

5 

112 

} 

IS 

' 

^ 

-4kf 
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KiRsr  DISTRICT-C.nilhiinil, 


Province. 

.„. 

In- 

Men, 

Officer. 

Bulai-iin 

.Valuing 

4 

"^ 

Capt.  W,  W.  Warren  (8. 1.l. 
FlMl  Lieut.  A.  E.  Culver  fS.  0.). 

Third  Lieat.  J.  de  loa  Eey«. 

|?jffcT.i^ 

Mpvcfluaian 

Aiigat 

Third  Lieut!  4.  R.  Twillej. 

San  Miguel 

1 

40 

Sub.  Inspr.  B.  Buyan, 

y^ 

re~ 

Capt-G.  Long  (S.I.) . 

First  Lieut  W.  0.  Harris  (a  0.). 

Third  Lieut.  E.  CtJllns. 

Third  Uent.  H.  N.  Shobe. 

-TvSa                                1       ^ 

"S 

aecond  Liant.  A,  W.  Qublsch. 

AlLaln 

Total 

D  S  tn  IloUo 

FirEt  Lieut.  K.  K.  Hazzard. 

D  S  luUaDils, 

D  b  in  Isabela 

» 

"sT 

Capt.  T.  R.  Hajson  <S.  LI. 

Fiist  Lieut.  A.  C.  A,  Bottels  (S.  0.]. 

Third  Lieut.  J.  Lopez. 

First  Lieut.  W.Green. 

Magallane= 

Second  Lient.  C.  C.  Crooks. 

Capt  P.^ruin. 

&'°s;,'i"K?i,„. 

Mcond  Kent  P.  Gnevana. 

Hmnlana 

35 

10 

293 

I  locos  Nortf 

CaptW,  G.  GatchelUaL). 

1             FiratLieuL  RHartrum. 
1        It  1  Third  Lieut.  E.  de  Porelta. 

Bangui 

Clngras 

1|      19     TbirdUeiit  J.  MoRae. 

PaBuquln 

!      '^ 

First  Lieut.  A.  E.  HendrvK  (S.  I.V 

4  ,    1» 

IloPCTSiir 

1  FiistLieut-L.  A.l'ort*r'(S.0.1.' 

'  SeeondLient-A.  scheff. 

Caiidon 

SecondUeut!  0.  E.  Wollensaek. 

MnEaUban 

-J7 

Second  Lieut.  G.  C.  Taulbee. 

Tolal 

___ 

149 

Isabela 

48 

Capt.  A.  0.  Soreneon  (S.  I.). 

Second  LieutJ.  Clark  tS.0.1. 

Catagan  Nuevo 

29 

Third  Lient.  H.  Fisher. 

N^f^ 

16 
20 

Sub.  Inspr.  D.  Danuy, 

Sanio  [Vw 

-1 

Second  Lieut,  J.  Delaney. 

Lwina 

2\       S6 

Capt.  W.  S.  Gri>re{S.  L). 

econd  Lieut.  A.  0.  Frock  (S-  O.). 

ub.  Inapt.  A.  C.  Eoiaa. 
hlrd  L^ut.  M.  riores. 

Haecartang 

1         M 

ub.  Inspr.  C.  Aritao. 

baulo  Domingo 

1        27 

Third  Lieut  F.  A.  Sims, 

Tctal 

b       169 

Lepanto-BonU,. 

4         46 

CaptCE-NathorstlS.  Lf. 

Second  Lient.  R.  Burroos  (8.  O.). 

Second  Lieut  C.  E.  Bennett 

ThlraLieiit.H.E.  Miller. 
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FIBST  DISTRICT— Con tinuprj. 


Province. 

Town. 

In- 

„.. 

Officer, 

LepanW-BoQtnc 

Alilem 
Angaqni 

D  ^  ln°ManlLa 

AJtaga 

tenaranda 
narranglan  lemporarv 

Total 
B  S  in  hospital  Tarlar 

Bagabag 

Du"^ 
Araao 

Total 
D  fc  in  Manila 

^ 

6 

Second  Lieul-  E.  C,  Wtseley. 

I 

1« 

First  Lieut,  E,  A.  Eckman, 

\ 

' 

Capt  R.  B.  Kavanagh  <S.  I.). 
Fint  Lieut,  J,  M,  vL  Hook'(S,  0.), 
Third  Lieut,  W,  R.  Hull. 
Second  Lieut.  W,  C,  Boyer, 

First  Lieut.  J.  W.  Wakelej. 
Sub.  Inspr,  C,  do  la  Cruz. 

^ 

1)8 

NuevaVlzcaya 

1 

10 

ThhU  utlt.  L.  E^'Se!^'" 
Capt.  W.  B.  Williams. 

1 

s 

Seooiid  Lieut.  M.  Olsoo  (8.  0.). 

1 

Sub.  Inspr,  C.  Canda. 

8 

122 

1 

1 

Capt.  J.  F.  W.  Bicltaids  (8. 1,J. 
TMrd  Lieut,  J,  S,  Strain  (8.  0.), 
Th  rd  Lieut,  D.  F.  M.  Gunnison, 

1 

^ 

^S 

D,  a,  in  Twin  Peaks,  Ben- 

SecondUem,  F,  S,DeWitt 

' 

30 

SecoQd  Lieut  H,  B.  Harpold  (S,  0,y 

\ 

Tftllm  Island 

Sub.  Inspr,  V.  Domingo. 

Total 

W 

1 
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I  C»pli.  W.  E.  Thompson  (S,  I, 
.  Second  Lieut.  C.  E.  Borden  ( 

Second  Llent.  F.  Uorente. 

First  Lieut.  W.  0.  Parsons. 

S  b  Inspr.  M.  Cavestauf. 


. 

^ 



Cup    C.  D.  Lovejoj  (S.  I.). 
Se6ond  Lieut.  N.'s:  Gilpin. 

f  ""^m 

T 

h    d  Ueiit,  C-  H,  Osborn. 

ss.sas.'£gj.i- 

'".HS^iliiST' 

T  ta 

ap    C.I.  Crockett  (S.L). 

' 

*' 

Second  Lieut,  W.ir.  Loving, 

BKCOND  DISTRICT. 


(apt  H.  F.  KevUl  (S.  I.). 

'  "-St  Lieut.  J.  Gait  is.  0.1. 

—■'"'—•  S.  Nerr. 


bet  and  Lieut.  S. 


S" 


Third  Lieut.  J.  J.  McLean. 
Thini  Lieut.  F.  D.  Scott. 
Third  Llent.  W.  Nelll. 
Thlid  Lieut.  J.  T.  Kellogg. 
ThlnlUeut.J.D.W«id. 
Third  Lieut.  L.  Kellermever. 
Third  Lieut.  J.  Faucett 
Third  Lieut.  B.  O.  Sommer. 
TblTd  Lieut.  J.  B.  Caiothers. 


■d  Lieut.  D.  Buenaventura. 
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SECOND  DISTEICT~<;ontiiiued. 


,.™. 

^J 

-- 

Officer, 

H    bat 

Worfwte 

^ 

54 

Capt,  H,  O,  Fletcher  (8,  I,]. 
Third  Lieut,  W.  H-  Shutaii  (S,  0.) 

SecondL™at,E.R,  eekm. 
Sub,  Inapr.  A.  Carong. 

Second  Lient.  L,  K  McMurry  (S,  I 
Fitet  Lieut,  F,  i.  O'Giady  IS.  0.). 

IS..'L!-„TK.i|a.. 

Capt.  J.  B,  Murphy  (S.i,). 
Capt,  G.  K.  ArnlBtronB  (S.  0.). 
First  Lieut,  S.  W.  Tilden, 
Second  Lieut.  E.  C.  Stelton. 
Third  Lieut.  E,  McKea. 

First  Lleul.'R.'H:  GriSi 

First  Lieut.  E,  K  Keesey. 

Second  Lieut  J.  C.  Bnttner. 
Second  Lieut,  J.  Herterg, 
Second  Lieut.'  H.  Colanmn. 

Catain  an 

>■ 

^ 

^ 

M-  doro 

=Y 

J 

IS 

^^ 

Komblon 

Cajidiocan 
SanOl 

54 

and 

2 

SO 

; 

g 

Total 

5 

S 

, 

3« 
iO 

86 
10 

1 

1 

1 

Lonez 

Total 

u 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 


.    San  Joel  df  Bwno  t  isfra 


b  Inapr  V  Salvador 


Flmlieut  R  W 
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THIKD  nSTEICT— Con  tinned. 


Fonte>  ei3ra 

Eosarlo 

Tapas 


Dumarari  CcroporH 


Capt.H.B.OrwiB(_S.l.), 
Tliir<lLient.A.H.MatthBwB(S.O.). 


Third  Lieut.  J.  W,  LatOmore. 


3B Occidental...    Biu-iM 


La  Castcllana 
San  Carlos 
Himapla 


Second  Lieut.  1 


second  Lleuc.  c.  G 


Third  Ijcut,  L.  Furlong, 


Cant,  J,  R,  White  |i 
FIrstLleut,  W,  A,  S 
Sub.  Inspr,  A.  Affo 

"^ondLieut.  M,  J, 
Sciond  Lieut,  H,  C 


nith  (S,  O.), 
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THIRD  I) 


»»„. 

™„. 

S 

Mea. 

„.„,. 

H^Toe  Oriental 

2 

i 

Scconii  Lieut  E  R  Knapp  [8.  0.). 

1 

i 

« 

Iff 

1     i 

^ 

30 

Th^d^ieut.  W.  S.  T^rrah  {8.  0.). 

Leper  colony,  temporftry. 
Arcell  temporarj 

CVbilogan 

Lalhiga 
Tarrangnan 

Tubte 
CatarmaJi 

'hrljao 

General  service  detach 
D  S  inSurigdo 

4 

85 

1 

! 

Third  Lieut.  J.  A.  Jeancon  (S.  0.). 
Second  Lieut.  Q.  E.  Barry. 
Third  Heut  E.  K.  Martin. 
Third  Lieut.  S.  L.  High. 
Second  Lieut.  J.  E.  Lewis. 
Sub.  Inspr.  P.  Abenis. 

9 

250 

Surigoo 

2 

27 

Tbi^Lieut.^.  P.Casweir 
First  Lieut.  H.  J.  Hunt. 
Sub.  lospr.  E,  G.  Zapanta. 

\ 

I^ 

Capt.  O,  Marshall  (S.  1.). 

* 

25 

Second  Lieut.  S.  M,  Hibbard. 

TELEGRAPH  DIVISION. 


™„.... 

Town, 

■°E»- 

Ratil:. 

™. 

Third  class... 

Third  class... 
Third  class.  I^ 
"ii'rrtclii":!: 

Second  cla^;: 
"liirdciaaB"!! 

FtiiirthVu^" 

■ 

Santa  Cmi 

Negros 

D.  L.  atrohh 

T 

20 

Number  of  first-class  iDGpec^m 

Nnmbec  of  eecond-claaa  Inspectflra. . . 

Number  of  third-class  iDEpectois 

Number  of  fourth-class  inspectors. . . 
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MEDICAL  DIVISION, 


p„„.... 

Toivii. 

o.„,. 

Cupt.  and  Sopt.  W.  P.  Baker. 
Pi^  Lieut  if.  c.LneB.sen. 

Second  Lient.  H,  von  Schustec. 
Third  Lleul.  H.  R.  Talbott. 
Snb.  Inspr.  F,  Rojales. 

Th?rt  IJelit.  w!s%cirth. 
Third  Lleiit.W.  L.  Brown. 

Cftpt.  H.  E.  Winelow. 
Thiid  Lieut.  L.  T.  Kaymond. 
Thlrtl  Lieut.  E.  E.  Farrow. 

Flral  district. 

Seama  dittrict. 

Nueva  Caceres 

Tltird  dMrict. 

-- 

At  the  present  time  the  jails  of  the  following  provinces  have  been 
turned  over,  under  Act  No.  610,  to  the  senior  inspectors  of  the  respec- 
tive provinces: 


List  ofpminncialjaiis  turned  orer  to  amstalyularij. 

No 

Province 

A.„ho.i,,, 

, 

BalBfti. 

civil  governor. 

^ 

SZ" 

s;  JS 

Request  of  provincial 

governor. 

TELEGRAPH    DIVISIOX. 

The  following  report  of  Capt.  Chas.  S.  Wallace,  U.  S.  Army,  super- 
intendent of  the  telegraph  division,  shows  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner 
the  status  of  work  looking  to  the  final  management  of  all  the  telegraphic 
communication  in  the  Archipelago  by  the  insular  government.  That 
more  lines  have  not  been  turned  over  is  accounted  for  by  the  large 
expense  involved  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  operators. 
Hkacqoaetees  pHiwppiNEa  Constabulary, 

Tblegeaphip  Division, 

Ma.'mla,  P.  I.,  June  SO,  190.?. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  this  divi- 
sion for  the  fistal  year  ending  June  30,  1903: 

During  the  military  occupation  of  the  Philippine  lelanda  practically  every  pueblo 
was  garrisoned,  resulting  in  an  extensive  syatem  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and 
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cables,  extending  from  Aparri  to  Siassi,  with  a  network  of  branch  lines  reaching  to 
almost  every  town  of  any  importance  in  the  Archipelago,  comprising  aome8,000n»ilea 
of  wire  and  handling  over  7,000  telegrams  daUy,  with  commercial  line  receipts  aggre- 
gating about  16,000  gold  per  month. 

Aa  peace  was  established  the  army  withdrew  and  was  concentrated  in  large  camps, 
and  many  of  the  branch  telegraph  and  telephone  iinea,  being  no  longer  necessary  from 
a  military  alandpoint,  were  abandoned.  Ttiese  lines,  however,  were  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  the  insular  government,  and  in  many  cases  commercial  interests 
demanded  their  retention. 

These  conditions  resulted  in  the  Commission  passing  an  act  on  September  15, 1902, 
organizing  the  telt^raph  division  of  constabulary,  and  on  September  29,  1902,  the 
nndersigned  was  detailed  by  the  War  Department  for  service  with  the  insular  govern- 
ment and  aee^ed  to  duty  as  superintendent. 

Inspectors  with  the  requisite  electrical  knowledge  were 
and  Imemen  employed,  supplies  contracted  for  and  the  n 

from  the  milita^  o^^an,  until  to-day  the  insular  government  operates  1,871  miles 
of  telephone  lines,  with  155  offices;  wS  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  cables,  with  23 
offices.  The  commercial  line  receipts  have  grown  from  $12. 36  in  November,  1902, 
to  $470.51  for  June,  1803.  The  bnrean  controls  lines  in  34  provinces  and  has  entirely 
.  replaced  the  milifjwy  in  13  provinces,  namely:  Ilocos  Norte,  Ilocos  Sar,  Union,  Abra, 
Zambales,  Bataan,  Bohol,  Maabate,  Benguet,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  Cuyo,  Surigao,  and 
Antique. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  ot  new  line  have  been  constructed  in  13  prov- 
inces, for  which  puiyose  770  miles  of  material  including  160  new  long-distance  tele- 
phones have  been  distributed.  Practically  all  the  lines  received  from  the  military 
needed  rebuilding,  aa  many  miles  had  been  abandoned  for  some  time  before  being 
transferred  to  this  bureau. 

The  telegraph  division  now  consists  of  20  telegraph  inspectors,  10  American  tele- 
graph operators,  12  American  linemen,  18  native  telegraph  operators,  as  well  as  81 
enlisted  men  of  the  regular  conatabulary  force  detailed  for  duty  as  linemen. 


On  March  1, 1902,  the  educational  department  opened  a  telegraph  s<^hool  in  Manila, 
with  a  view  to  fumishing  native  operators  tor  trie  insular  telegraph  lines.  Later 
schools  were  opened  at  Iloilo,  Vigan,  and  San  Isidro,  the  constabulary  furnishing 
the  instructors  at  Manila  and  Iloilo. 

At  present  18  natives  have  graduated  and  are  at  work  in  the  provinces.  This 
number  will  be  greatlv  increased  in  the  next  few  months,  as  tlie  schools  are  but  now 
fairly  started.  The  Ilocano  makes  by  far  the  best  telegraph  operator.  He  acquires 
English  readily,  has  the  necessary  application,  and  shows  a  disposition  to  accept 
employment  in  any  part  of  the  Archipelago.  This  is  not  true  of  some  of  the  other 
tribes.  Although  a  school  was  not  opened  in  Ilocano  country  until  March  23,  1903, 
and  prior  to  this  time  he  must  come  to  Manila  for  instruction,  14  out  of  the  18  native 
Operators  now  employed  are  Ilocanos. 

The  principal  cQfflculty  with  the  native  operator  is  the  lack  of  general  education 
necessary  in  making  out  reports  and  accounting  for  line  receipts.  Careful  and  sys- 
tematic instruction,  however,  is  overcoming  this  and  very  soon  I  expect  to  see  all  ot 
the  smaller  offices  in  charge  ot  Sllipinos.  Already  tour  of  the  five  offices  in  Zam- 
bales Province  are  handled  by  them.  During  the  recent  Marine  camp  near  Oloi^po 
a  field  office  was  opened  in  the  camp  bv  a  native  and  all  business  transmitted  in 
quite  a  satisfactory  manner  for  several  weeks.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for 
some  time  to  come  to  emplov  a  number  ot  Americans  to  operate  the  lareer  offices, 
and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a  number  be  imported  from  the  United  States, 
under  a  contract  similar  to  that  used  by  the  educational  department.  This  will  be 
imperative  it  more  telegraph  lines  are  to  be  taken  over. 

For  American  operators  and  linemen  this  bureau  has  largely  depended  upon  enlisted 
men  discharged  from  the  signal  corps  of  the  army.  These  men  have  generally 
Berved  several  years  in  the  islands,  are  ready  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and  will 
not  remain  for  the  salaries  authorized.  The  practice  of  aakii^  for  the  dischai^  of 
selected  men  to  accept  service  with  the  constabulary  is  not  a  success,  as  enlisted 
men  desiring  to  leave  the  service  for  other  reasons  take  this  means  of  procuring  their 
dischaive  and  then  resign.  The  practice  also  causes  discontent  in  tne  signal  corps 
and  makes  poor  service.  Out  of  23  men  dischaiged  from  the  signal  corps  by  order 
to  accept  positions  with  the  conatabulary  6  have  resigned  after  a  short  time. 
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The  difierent  provincial  boards  have  shown  a  lively  interest  in  local  telephone 
aystema  connecting  the  puebloa  with  the  provincial  canital.  The  policy  of  the  con- 
stabulary has  been  to  famiah  the  provincial  boarde  with  all  the  wire  ana  instruments 
they  were  willing  to  put  up  ana  an  expert  to  install  and  maintain  the  systems  in 
workinft  order,  the  provinces  to  furnish  the  poles  and  labor.  This  has  resulted  in 
considerable  activity,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Mindoro,  Sorsogon,  and  Misamis. 


The  expenses  of  the  division  have  been  heavy,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  beginning 
was  made  from  nothing,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  superintendent  to  make  all 
lines  permanent.  With  this  end  in  view,  rebuilding  has  been  with  hard  wood  or 
iron  poles.  Ten  thousand  iron  poles  have  been  purSiaaed  by  this  bureau  and  9,000 
contracted  for  by  the  S^fnal  Corps,  to  be  paid  for  from  civil  funds,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  this  omce.  Iron  poles  are  by  lar  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  They  will  la^t 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  and  form  a  permanent  asset;  storms  do  not  destroy  them 
nor  floods  carry  them  away. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  equipment,  material  standards  have  been  adopted 
and  adhered  to.  This  simplifies  requisitions  and  the  repair  of  instruments.  Two 
designs  of  telephones  are  being  used — the  standard  long-diatance  Bell  telephone  for 
easily  accessible  stations,  and  a  portable  telephone  for  installation  at  points  where 
instruments  must  be  packed  over  mountain  frdls  by  carriers. 

Some  200  telephones  have  been  received  from  the  military,  installed  on  lines 
transferred.  Thrae  comprised  several  different  makes  and,  having  been  in  use  for 
considerable  time,  are  becoming  uaeerviceable.  They  will  all  soon  have  to  be 
replaced  by  new  instruments. 

CABLES. 

Dunns  the  year  cables  purchased  from  insular  funds  have  been  laid  by  tlie  Signal 
Corps  cable  ship  Burrmde  from  Boae,  Marindu^ue,  to  Masbate  via  Romblon,  anil 
from  San  Jos^,  Panay,  to  Cuyo.  The  former  is  operated  by  the  Signal  Corps  as 
part  of  the  trunk  line  to  the  south;  the  Cuyo  cable  by  this  division. 

The  Commisa,on  has  authorized  the  purchase  of  cable,  to  connect  the  island  of 
Catanduanes  with  the  miunland,  and  there  is  also  on  htuid  sufficient  cable  to  connect 
Iloilo  with  Baocolod,  N^ros,  necessary  to  close  the  only  gap  in  an  alternate  route 
from  Manila  to  Cebu. 

The  insular  government  should  either  own  a  small  cable  ship  of  about  700  tons 
burden  or  make  some  arrangement  with  the  military  whereby  a  properly  equipped 
vessel  can  be  kept  continually  in  these  waters.  The  Bumglde  left  for  Alaska  on 
June  10  and  will  protebly  not  return  before  December.  In  the  meantime  the  cable 
between  Zamboanjra  and  Jolo  is  open  since  March  11,  1903.  This  and  other  breaks 
which  will  certainly  occur  from  time  to  time  can  not  be  repaired  until  the  Burnside. 
returns.  The  interests  of  commerce  and  of  the  insular  government  are  far  too 
important  to  be  left  to  a  chance  interruption  that  would  necessarily  continue  for 
months. 

The  superintendent  wishes  to  thank  Maj.  W.  A.  Glassford,  chief  s%nal  officer  of 
the  Division  of  the  Philippines,  for  his  hearty  cooperation  in  the  exchan^  of  mate- 
rial and  supplies,  and  Dr.  E.  B,  Bryan,  general  superintendent  of  education,  for  his 
'n  the  or^nizaljon  of  telegraph  schools. 

Omimerri/il  /ine  recdpts. 
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Number  miles  Imex,  June  30,  1903. 

Telegraph  and  cable 593 

Telephone 1,871 

Total 2,464 

LinoB  and  cable  received  from  StEaal  Corps... 1,939 

LmeB  constructed  and  cables  laid 525 

Total 2,464 

Number  of  l«legraph  oflaces  June  30,  1903 23 

Number  of  telephone  officea  June  30,  1903 _ . .       155 

Total 178 

Personnel,  June  SO,  190S. 

Ins^iectors 20 

Native  operators _ 18 

American  operators 19 

American  linemen 12 

Total  employed 69 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHAa.  8.  Wallace, 
Captain,  Signal  Corp»,  U.  S,  Army,  Superintendent  Telegraph  Dlvimun. 
The  Chi  Elf  or  Philippine  CoNsrABULAHY, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

With  the  development  of  telegraph  schools  much  greater  progress 
may  be  eitpected  in  the  near  future.  The  Ilocanos  are  showing  special 
talent  in  this  direction,  far  ontstripping  the  pupils  from  other  parts 
of  the  Archipelago  in  the  required  efficiency.  It  is  believed  that 
■within  8ix  months  at  least  50  Filipino  operators  will  be  capable  of 
handling  small  stations. 

The  telegraph  division  will  open  a  fairly  good  career  for  a  number 
of  capable  Filipinos  who  are  now  being  enlisted  into  this  branch  of  con- 
stabulary service.  It  is  proposed  to  give  them  promotion  in  accord- 
ance witn  their  proficiency  in  work  up  to  include  inspectorships. 

In  accordance  with  telegraphic  instructions  received  from  Washing- 
ton, Captain  Wallace  is  to  be  relieved  as  superintendent  of  the  tele- 
graph division  October  1,  1903.  It  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
flie  interests  of  the  insular  government  that  he  be  retained  at  least 
until  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year.  His  intimate  knowledge  of 
bis  profession,  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Archipelago,  and  his 
1  judgment  make  his  work  especially  valuable  and  his  retention 

DISTURBANCES, 

The  district  chiefs,  in  setting  forth  the  special  events  of  the  year  in 
their  respective  commands,  have  shown  that  the  disturbances,  which 
were  the  aftermath  of  a  long  period  of  warfare,  have  been  largely 
aggravated  by  plagues  affecting  man  and  beast.  It  is  also  evident, 
from  the  ease  with  which  many  of  the  people  of  the  mountains  and  in 
remote  localities  can  be  deceived  by  skillful  intriguers,  that  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  frequent  local  uprisings  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
Until  the  plane  of  a  higher  civilization  and  a  better  education  have 
been  reached  throughout  the  Archipelago  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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garrison  such  a  number  of  places  aa  ■will  permit  all  inhabited  localities 
being  reached  by  fi'eyuent  patrols.  This  is  not  said  in  dispai-agement 
of  the  numerous  educated  Filipinos,  who  are  extremely  desirous  to  see 
thorough  and  consistent  order  maintained,  but  rather  in  corroboration 
of  their  sentiments. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  extermination  of  bands  led  by  Bios 
in  Tayaba.s  and  Laguna,  San  Miguel  in  Bulacan  and  Kizal,  Modesto 
Joaquin  in  Pampanga,  Roman  Maualang  in  Zambales  and  Pangasinan, 
Protacio  Flores  in  Pangasinan,  Timoteo  Pasay  and  the  Feliz  brothers 
in  Rizal,  Dalmacio  and  Rufo  in  "Western  Negrow,  Floi'es  in  Misamis, 
Anugar  in  Samar,  Concepcion  in  Surigao,  Colache  in  Soi'sogon, 
Encarnacion  in  Tayabas,  and  numerous  others  of  lesser  note. 

The  following  "popes"  have  been  captured;  Rios,  of  Tayabas; 
Faustino  Abiena,  of  Samar,  and  Fernandez,  of  Laguna.  Margarita 
PulUo  and  Catalina  Furiseal,  two  women  posing  as  "saints,"  and  who 
were  interested  in  the  distribution  of  "anting-antings,"  were  also  cap- 
tured. There  still  remain  "Papa"  Isio  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
N^ros  and  "King"  Apo  in  Pampanga  and  Nueva  Ecija. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  Colonel  Bandholtz: 

Bio8  represeuted  himself  to  be  an  inspired  prophet  and  found  little  difficulty  in 
working  on  the  superstitions  of  the  extremely  ignorant  and  creduloua  inhabitants  of 
barrios  distant  from  centers  of  population.  So  well  did  he  succeed  that  he  had 
oi^ni/ed  what  he  designated  as  an  "Exterior  Municipal  Government"  (for  revenue 
only)  with  an  elaborate  equipment  of  oflSeials.  He  promoted  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  rapid  succession  until  he  finally  had  with  him  1  captain-general,  I 
lieutenant-general,  25  major-^nerals,  and  50  brigadier^^erals,  and  a  host  of  offi- 
cers of  lower  grade.  In  appreciation  of  his  own  abilities,  be  appointed  himself 
"generalisimo"  and  viceroy,  and  stated  his  intention  of  having  himself  crowned 
"Kingof  thePhihppines."  Titles  earthly  not  provii^suffldent,  he  announced  him- 
self as  the  "Son  of  God"  and  dispensed  "anting-antings,"  which  were  guaranteed 
to  make  the  wearer  invulnerable  to  attack.  Of  the  ladrones  killed  durii^  this  period 
few  were  discovered  who  were  not  wearing  one  of  these  "anting-antings." 

The  dense  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  followers  of  Rios  were  clearly  shown  by 
the  fanatical  paraphernalia  captured  by  Captain  Murphy  on  March  8  near  Infanta. 
Among  these  was  a  box,  on  the  cover  of  which  was  painted  the  word  "Independ- 
encia,"  and  the  followers  of  Rios  profoundly  believed  that  when  they  had  proven 
themselves  worthy  the  box  would  he  opened  and  the  mysterious  somethii^  called 
independence  for  which  they  had  so  long  been  fighting  could  be  secured,  and  that 
when  attained  there  would  be  no  more  labor,  no  taxes,  no  jails,  and  no  constabolarj' 
to  disturb  their  ladrone  proclivities. 

M'hen  this  miraculous  chest  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain 
only  some  old  Spanish  gazettes  and  a  few  hieroglyphics,  among  which 
appeared  the  names  and  rank  of  the  distinguished  officials  of  the 
organization. 

The  following  telegram,  of  recent  date,  from  Captain  Borseth  of  the 
constabulary  of  the  province  of  Ley  te,  also  gives  an  idea  of  the  methods 
used  by  these  fanatics: 

When  the  campaign  i^ainst  the  "pnlwans"  ceased  around  Ormoc,  Leyte,  there 
still  remained  in  tJie  mountains  the  leader  "  Papa"  Faustino  Abiena,  who  in  his 
correspondence  signs  himself  "  Sefior  Jesus  y  Mana."  He  has  worked  on  the  ^no- 
ranee  of  the  people  in  the  foothills.  Constabulary  located  him  July  28  in  thecent«r 
of  the  mountainous  region  between  Dagami  and  Ormoc,  where  he  had  built  a 
fort  defended  by  2  small  brass  cannons  and  about  100  men.  On  the  information 
received  I  sent  oat  two  parties  of  police  and  volunteers.  The  "pulajans"  remained 
in  their  fort  and  resisted  the  attack  over  an  honr.  "Papa"  Faustino  was  wounded 
in  the  chest,  his  two  sisters  captured,  and  32  of  his  followers  killed.  I  brought  in 
2  cannons,  1  army  bayonet,  1  shotgun,  1  lai^^  box  of  important  correspondence,  a 
lot  of  powder  and  iron  slugs  for  cannon,  also  all  their  paraphernalia.  Lieutenant 
O'Connor,  of  the  constabulary,  and  Lieutenant  Poloive,  of  the  municipal  police  of 
Jaro,  led  the  attack.    This  is  the  only  band  in  the  province. 
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Several  presidents  of  the  "Filipino  Republic"  and  numerous  min- 
iatcrs  of  tne  same  have  been  captured  or  killed.  The  courts  of  first 
instance  have  been  crowded  wifli  work  caused  by  the  trials  of  mis- 
guided individuals  who  led  or  assisted  in  quasi  religious  or  political 
movements,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  ordinary  brigandage  faintly 
disguised. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  among  the  various  religious  sects 
found  in  the  Archipelago  there  is  an  invariable  effort  ana  desire  on 
their  part  tfl  become  possessed  of  arms  to  reenforce  the  propaganda  of 
their  creeds. 

In  the  category  of  these  religious  and  fanatical  movements  may  be 
cited  the  following  varieties,  the  tenets  of  whose  belief  comprise  the 
idea  of  a  church  militant  in  its  highest  form:  Dios-Dios,  JPulajans, 
Coloradoa,  Crnz-Cruz,  San  Iglesia,  Cazadores,  Colorum,  Santos  Nifios, 
Guardia  de  Honor,  Soldados  Militantes  de  la  Iglesia,  and  Hermanos 
del  Tercero  Orden. 

San  Miguel-Partido  Nadonalista  movement.— The  most  serious  dis- 
turbance, amounting  to  a  local  uprising,  was  that  led  by  San  Miguel, 
who  with  many  of  his  forces  has  been  killed;  most  of  the  others  nave 
been  sentenced  to  long  terms,  or  are  awaiting  trial.  The  effective  com- 
binations made  by  the  scouts  and  constabulary,  as  stated  in  Colonel 
Scott's  report,  show  what  can  be  expected  of  native  troops,  not  only 
in  maintaining  order  among  their  own  people,  but  wherever  their  serv- 
ices may  be  required.  To  him  is  chiefly  due  the  organization  and 
direction  of  the  numerous  expeditions,  scouts,  and  reconnoissances  that 
finally  completely  overthrew  and  destroyed  this  uprising. 

I  go  somewhat  at  lengthinto  this  movement,  because  it  was  the  largest 
and  Because  in  it  are  aggregated  kindred  elements  and  motives  to  those 
found  in  all  the  others,  namely,  personal  ambition  and  exploitation  of 
the  people  on  the  part  of  the  few,  and  gross  ignorance  and  gullibility 
on  the  part  of  the  many. 

As  a  result  of  the  guerilla  warfare  carried  on  after  the  departure  of 
the  revolutionary  government  from  Malolos  in  1899,  chiefs  were  devel- 
oped from  the  ladrones  and  other  vicious  classes  who  were  disposed  to 
continue  preying  upon  the  people  after  the  mass  of  intelligent  men  had 
decided  to  conform  to  the  new  conditions.  Encouragea  by  political 
demagogues  living  under  a  benevolent  government  it  was  but  natural 
that  trouble  should  follow.  The  islands  found  themselves,  in  financial 
straits,  due  to  warfare  and  numerous  plagues;  politicos  appeared  in 
many  towns  and  barrios;  a  large  percentage  of  men  who  could  read  and 
write  were  candidates  for  office;  the  prospect  of  the  legislative  cham- 
bers sharpened  the  activity  of  not  a  few;  the  innate  love  of  secret 
societies  could  not  be  stifled  at  once,  even  though  public  meetings  and 
a  free  press  were  duly  authorized  and  fully  utilized;  there  was  also  a 
certain  number  of  proprietors  disgruntled  at  the  very  modest  land  tax, 
which  had  never  before  been  required  of  them.  Under  these  conditions 
appeared  the  "Partido  Nacionalista,"  whose  platform  as  submitted  to 
the  Commission  is  shown  by  the  following  true  copy: 
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The  National  party  will  actively  work  within  the  law  to  secure  for  the  Filipinos 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  most  ample  autonomy  and  in  opportune  time  independ- 
ence under  the  protectorate  ot  tlie  United  Statee  of  America. 


To  obtain  these  expressed  aspirations  thfi  National  party  will  profit  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  To  proceed  at  once  with  the  greatest  interest  in  order  that  thia  progainme 
may  reach  the  Nationals  in  arms  to-day,  that  they  may  be  coDvinced  of  the  great 
advantages  that  will  accrue  to  our  beloved  country  by  public  tranquillity,  and  that 
they  fully  recognize  the  law.  We  give  them  the  fraternal  embrace  which  unites  us 
'     ""  ""    "  'n  ideas  and  thoughts. 

J  inculcate  in  the  Filipi 
the  necessity  of  economy,  and  the  spirit  o. 

Third.  To  work  incessantlj"  within  the  limits  of  the  law  to  the  end  that  Filipinos 
•  may  soon  enjoy  all  those  civil  and  political  rights  so  necessary  in  securing  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  people,  as  did  the  tfnit^d  States  of  America,  and  for  the 
same  causes  which  brought  about  the  Filipino  revolution. 

Fourth.  To  appeal  to  the  constitued  authorities,  asking  that  they  eradicate  from 
the  PhiliOT>ines  ifll  those  elements  so  harmfol  to  the  welfare  of  the  beloved  people. 

Fifth.  To  work  vigorously  in  order  that  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  and 
navigation  may  have  a  healfliy  life. 

The  elections  which  took  place  resulted  as  follows:  Presidents,  San- 
tiago Alvarez,  Pascual  H.  Poblete;  vice-president,  Andres  Villanueva; 
secretaries,  Macario  Sakay,  Aurelio  'Ix)Ientino,  Modesto  Santiago, 
Cenon  Nigdao,  Aguedo  del  Rosario,  Domingo  Moriones,  Jos^  Palma, 
Lopez  K.  Santos,  Pantaleon  Torres,  Salustiano  Cruz,  Nicolas  Rivera, 
Francisco  Carreon,  Briccio  Pantas,  Valentino  Diaz,  EroHo  Santos,  and 
Valentino  Solis. 

Of  these  Alvarez  is  a  confirmed  Katipunero;  Poblete  is  editor  of 
El  Grito  del  Pueblo:  Sakay  was  captured  as  "  Supreme  President  of  the 
Filipino  Republic,  was  amnestied,  and  is  now  out  in  the  mountains 
of  Morong  issuing  Katipunan  commissions;  Tolentino  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  two  years  and  lined  $2,000  gold,  for  seditious  plays;  Nigdao, 
as  "Acting  Minister  of  War,"  surrendered;  Del  Rosario  and  Monones 
were  captured  and  sent  to  Bilibid  for  ten  years  each  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $5,000,  gold,  for  sedition.  Moriones  was  apprehended  as  "Minister 
of  War;"  Cruz,  a  colonel  of  Katipunans,  was  captured  and  is  serving 
a  ten-year  sentence;  Rivera  was  captured  as  "Minister  of  State,"  and 
is  -serving  ten  vears  in  Bilibid  with  a  fine  of  $5,000,  gold,  in  addition. 

While  the  discussion  of  political  measures  is  not  altogether  germane 
to  this  report,  I  feel  justihed  in  touching  upon  the  NationtJ  pai-ty, 
because  to  it,  more  than  to  any  other  one  cause  is  due  the  burden  of  field 
operations  in  the  T^^alo  provinces  during  the  year,  I  do  not  mean 
to  attribute  evil  and  seditious  motives  to  all  members  of  this  party, 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  good  men  should  live  with  vicious  compan- 
ions. Disturbances  in  Imnila  and  the  adjoining  Tagalo  provinces 
always  find  a  response  among  agitators  and  brigands  throughout  the 
Archipelago  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  are  ready  to  begin  their 
raids  upon  reports  from  Manila.  In  most  cases  it  is  uie  Manila  agita- 
tor, caring  little  as  to  whether  the  keynote  of  his  propaganda  be  I'eli- 
gious  or  political,  who  incites  them  to  deeds  of  violence. 

Chai-aeterized  by  its  well-known  liberal  and  generous  policy  the 
insular  government  was  reluctant  to  take  cognizance  of  the  question- 
able procedure  of  this  party  dating  almost  from  its  origin  as  manifested 
jn  speeches  delivered  in  public  meetings  in  Manila,  its  suburbs,  and 
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the  towns  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  Tagalo  dramas  of  a  highly 
seditious  nature  were  produced  at  first  in  Manila,  subsequently  in  the 
provinces,  under  the  auspices  of  said  party,  Pai-tially  veiled  meanings 
of  the  dialogue  were  supplemented  by  tne  stage  setting,  and  double 
entendres  were  freely  resorted  to.  The  ladrone  bands  of  Cavite, 
Kizal,  and  Bulacan  were  approached,  and  many  were  duly  installed  as 
members  of  the  party.  The  labor  union,  with  the  same  president,  Dr. 
Dominador  Gomez,  was  also  organized  and  practically  united  with  the 
National  party.  The  ladrone  bands  communicated  with  Manila  through 
the  local  presidents  of  this  National  party.  A  vigorous  effort  was 
made,  but  with  only  partial  success,  to  have  the  Independent  Filipino 
Church  (Aglipay  movement)  consolidated  with  these  two  organizations 
just  mentioned.  Many  members  of  the  two  organizations  are  also 
included  in  the  following  of  "Bishop"  Aglipay,  but  the  latter  recog- 
nized the  futility  of  seeking  American  sympathy  for  any  church  move- 
ment openlj'  allied  with  political  parties.  Some  of  the  old  Katipuneros 
advocated  the  triple  coalition,  claiming  that  sentimental  consideration 
for  the  triangular  arrangement  would  appeal  to  the  secret  brotherhood 
that  they  hoped  to  resuscitate. 

During  this  period  of  political  activity  Luciano  San  Miguel,  one  of 
Aguinaldo's  generals,  who  had  been  deposed  by  him  and  had  been  liv- 
ing in  hiding  in  his  native  province  of  Cavite  without  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  crossed  over  to  liizal  with  a  following  of  about  50  men, 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  probably  armed.  An  effort  was  being 
made  to  revive  the  old  Katipunan,  but  there  were  discordant  elements — 
the  Andres  Bonifacio  wing  and  the  Aguinaldo  wing — ^that  could  not 
prior  to  this  arrival  be  reconciled  to  each  other. 

A  new  Katipunan  was  formed,  with  San  Miguel  atthe  head,  about  the 
time  Dominador  Gomez  was  made  president  of  the  Union  Obrera 
September  14,  1902,  in  succession  to  Isabelo  de  los  Keyes.  Gomez  was 
also  made  president  of  the  National  party  in  succession  to  Pascual  H. 
Poblete  (one  time  president  of  Katipuneros)  September  25, 1902,  and 
San  Miguel  was  proclaimed  general  in  chief  of  operations  October  1, 
1902,  as  shown  by  the  following  translation  of  a  document  captured  at 
Coral-na-Uato  at  the  time  San  Miguel  was  killed. 


At  headquarters  in  Bulacan,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1902,  a  meeting  was  held,  pre- 
sided over  by  me,  with  the  aaaiatanee  o!  Sefior  Julian  Santos  y  Flores,  the  general 
of  brigade,  the  chief,  and  other  oflicers  of  the  column.  "Are  you  all  agreed  tliat 
we  proclaim  Gen.  Seiior  Ladano  San  Miguel  as  captain-general,  political  military 
superior,  and  general  iu  chief  of  operations  of  these  inlands,  by  reason  of  bis  seai- 
onty  in  field  eervice?"  They  all  agreed  at  once,  and  answered  and  affirmed  tlwit  they 
were  eatisfied  that  8eGor  Luciano  Sail  Miguel  should  be  captain-general,  political 
military  superior,  and  general  in  chief  of  operations  of  these  islands,  as  we  are  guided 
by  military  laws  and  regulations,  and  because  all  Filipinos  wish  the  liberty  of  Uieir 
mother  country. 

The  meeting  immediately  adjonmed,  aJid  triplicate  copies  of  the  act  were  made. 
One  of  these  remained  in  my  lianda,  one  went  to  Gen.  Julian  Santos,  and  the  present 
one  was  given  into  the  superior  hands  of  the  honorable  captain-general. 

Benito  Santa  Ana,  Predding  Qeneral. 
Julian  Santos, 

General  of  Brigade. 
A.  Samaon,  Francisco  Rivera,  Miguel  Capistrano,  Laureano  Abelino,  Carlos 
Gabriel,  Gregorio  Esteban,  Severe  Alcantara,  Periecto  Dizon,  Ismael 
Frandaco.  Anatalio  Austria,  and  Marmelo  Santa  Ana,  secretary. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  these  signers  all  are  in  the  clutches 
of  the  law.  "  Oeneral "  Santos  has  been  given  the  death  penalty  for 
two  distinct  assassinations,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  ample  proof  can  be 
furnished  to  convict  him  of  the  same  crime  in  six  more  separate  cases. 
"General"  Benito  Santa  Ana  is  awaiting  trial. 

In  connection  with  the  suppression  of  this  movement  1  desire  to 
invite  the  attention  of  higher  authorities  to  the  specially  valuable  aid 
rendered  this  bureau  at  all  times  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  of 
Bulacan,  Rizal,  L^una,  and  Pampanga,  to  wit:  Pablo  Teeson,  Artaro 
Dancel,  Juan  Cailles,  and  Seferino  Joven.  It  is  my  candid  opinion 
that  at  the  present  time  eveiy  provincial  governor  or  the  Archipelago 
is  earnestly  and  sincerely  working  in  behalf  of  the  duly  constituted 
government  of  these  islands. 

Surigao  and  Misamis. — With  the  exception  of  the  two  provinces  of 
north  Mindanao — Surigao  and  Misamis — order  has  been  maintained  in 
the  entire  Archipelago  by  the  constabulaiy  and  scouts.  The  disturb- 
ance in  these  provinces  had  its  origin  in  the  surprise  of  the  constabu- 
lary garrison  at  the  town  of  Surigao,  when  Captain  Clark,  Philippines 
Constabulary,  was  killed,  and  a  relatively  large  number  of  guns  and 
revolver  were  secured  by  a  band  of  outlaws  led  by  long-term  escaped 
convicts.  (See  account  of  provincial  supervisor  attached  to  report  of 
Colonel  Taylor.)  The  outlaws  of  Misamis  hoped  to  make  a  coalition 
with  the  Surigao  band.  Both  provinces  were  undoubtedly  agitated  by 
exaggerated  reports  from  the  Tagalog  provinces.  The  killing  of  Cap- 
tain Overton,  U.  S.  Cavalry,  in  the  mountains  back  of  Cagayan, 
Misamis,  occurred  about  this  time,  and  the  fanatical  mountaineers 
there  and  other  ignorant  classes  elsewhere  had  been  made  to  believe 
that  American  ti-oops  could  not  or  would  not  he  employed  againstthem. 

To  disillusion  the  people  in  this  respect  and  for  other  reasons  it  was 
decided  to  turn  over  these  provinces  to  the  commanding  general 
Department  of  the  Visayas — at  iirst  General  Lee,  aftez'wards  General 
Wint.  The  constabulary  forces  of  the  two  provinces  and  detachments 
sent  from  other  provinces  there  were  duly  oi-dered  to  report  to  the 
commanding  general  for  duty,  but  continued  to  be  subsisted  and  main- 
tained througn  constabulary  channels. 

The  speedy  and  effective  action  taken  prevented  the  Surigao  bands 
from  reaching  Misamis.  The  latter  province  was  quickly  brought  to 
tei-ms,  but  Colonel  Myer,  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  in  charge  of  oper- 
ations in  Surigao  had  no  easy  task  in  i-ecapturing  the  outlaws  and 
guns  in  the  very  difficult  interior,  in  spite  of  a  liberal  quota  of  forces- 
American,  scouts,  and  constabulary. 

Success  was  attained,  however,  the  American  troops  withdiBwn 
entirely,  and  the  provinces  returned  to  .their  normal  status.  Other 
than  in  General  Bell's  brigade  during  the  Malvar  campaign,  and-  then 
in  only  a  very  limited  degree,  this  was  the  first  realization  of  a  com- 
bined operation  of  the  three  military  elements  in  the  Philippines. 

The  following  is  a  report  by  C^tain  Haskell,  Philippines  (Jonstabu- 
lary,  acting  senior  inspector  of  Surigao,  of  the  arms  lost  in  the  raid 
on  the  constabulary  headquarters  at  Surigao,  March  23,  1903,  and  the 
number  recovered  to  June  30,  1903: 
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Armn.                                                       1     Ixist, 

B«.overed. 

Mitring. 

22 
20 

27 

148 

m 

The  Springfield  carbine  and  Colt  double-action  revolver  that  were  lost  in  action 
at  Magtayaco  havenot  been  recovered. 

Theconatabularysafe  that  was  stolen  during  the  raid  March  23  cont^ned  (5,532.79, 
o£  which  $2,409.57  was  recovered,  with  the  sate,  and  $1,221  from  prisoners,  leaving  a 
total  of  $1,902.22  Btill  misdi^. 

The  records  in  this  office,  which  are  complete,  show  that  there  were  in  all  237 
persona  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  outlaws  who  raided  the  constab- 
ulary quartera  at  Snrigao  on  the  date  above  mentioned.  The  following  list  shows 
the  present  status  of  those  persons: 

Sentenced  to  death 5 

Sentenced  to  life  imprisonment i 

Sentenced, io  25  years'  imprisonment 2 

Sentenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment 42 

Sentenced  to  10  years'  imprisonment - 9 

Acquitted - - 7 

Bound  over  to  tlie  next  term  ot  conrt 6 

Released  without  trial -- 96 

Died  of  disease 3 

Died  of  wounds -_ 1 

Killed  in  action --.-     20 

Reported  killed,  but  not  confirmed 1 

At  large -.- 42 

Total , 237 

Of  the  62  sentenced  6  have  appealed.  The  entire  number  sentenced  were  sent  to 
Bilibid. 

Some  of  the  arms  that  are  missii^  are  known  to  be  worthless.  Some  of  the 
remsunder  are  supposed  to  be  buried,  and  if  such  is  the  case  they  are  also  worthless. 

Alhay. — At  the  present  time  the  two  provinces  demanding  the 
greatest  field  activity  are  Albaj  and  Cavite. 

There  are  now  four  companies  of  scouts  and  three  more  companies 
are  under  orders  for  the  same  province,  and  a  constabulary  force  of  330 
men  in  this  (Bicol)  province  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel 
Bandholtz,  and  I  reckon  upon  a  complete  clearing  up  of  the  situation 
there  by  the  end  of  the  month  of  September.  There  are  probably  150  , 
to  200  gims  of  all  classes  and  an  indefinite  number  of  bolos  in  the  hands 
of  mrtisane  of  confirmed  ladrone  leaders,  most  of  whom  are  Tagalogs. 

VaA)ite. — From  the  time  of  the  earliest  Spanish  records  Cavite  has 
been  the  home  of  ladrone  bands,  to  which  it  offers,  by  reason  of  the 
ignorance  and  temperament  of  its  people,  and  of  its  peculiar  terrain, 
a  favorable  field  for  their  operations.  Three  companies  of  scouts  and 
a  force  of  300  constabulary,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  secret  agents  from 
the  division  of  information,  are  now  operating  there  under  Colonel 
Scott.  C^pt.  David  Shanks,  U.  S.  Army,  has  but  recently  been  named 
governor  of  the  pi'oviiice.  It  is  believed  that  by  a  vigorous  policy 
specially  directed  against  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  lawfessness  living 
in  the  towns  by  all  the  government  machinery  tremendous  strides  can 
be  made  toward  educating  Cavite,  and  that  within  a  reasonable  time. 
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Ladroiiisni  in  Cavite  is  chronic,  the  exploits  of  her  brigands  are 
deeply  graven  in  ti'adition,  and  nothing  short  of  destruction  oi'  incar- 
ceration for  long  periods  of  many  people  of  more  or  lesa  prominence  will 
be  effective.  The  moral  sense  is  so  perverted  that  harboring  of  ladrone 
bands  or  giving  them  contributions  to  secure  immunity  for  property 
is  not  a  crime,  and  in  many  barrios  agents  of  the  law  are  regarded  as 
a  common  enemv. 


KE8UI.TS   OF  THE   ■ 


WORK   AND   OTHER    STATISTICS. 


Arms  captnred  or  Burrendereil: 

R^vE""'""."" 

Al»>  2  498  bol.>-  and  i  ^■annoi 

Carabaos 
HoraeH 

Number  of  miles  covereii  oii  e\ 

Number  of  outlaw  h  killed 
Number  of  outlaws  captured 

Constabulary  desertions  b\  i> 
Abra 
Aiba-v 
Batanga 
Bohol 
Bulftcan 
CaMte 
Cebu 
Laguna 
La  Union 
Leyte 
Mannduqut 

In  more  than  hall  thej)io\in 
Constabulary  caaualhea 

1    iltU  II 

3 

2 

1 
1 
12 
14 
3 
i 
2 
14 
1 
t-^  thire  w 

MiBamii 

Rizal 
Romblon 

faoraogon 
^Sungao 
Taj  abas 

Total 
a^  not  a    ingle  d.strtion 

1  2M1 

403 

5  S-ll 

222  467 

5" 

1   IS'i 

_  7^2 

1 

1 

7 
1 
8 

S4 

The  following  list  shows  tht  numl«ir  of  dcallis  and 
nlarj-  officers  during  the  year  just  ended: 

"°«"  "'■"""' 

among  constab- 

Name  and  tank. 

■»- 

Zambnles 
\euva  Ecija 

Cauae. 

Second  Liwit  A  H  Jones 
Sublngpr  J  Bantug 
gecontf  Lleot  A  F  Klely 

Second  Ltmt.  C  J  Perry 
Second  Lient.  A  VanSoomeran 
Second  Lieut  A  Heater 
Third  Lient  W  W  Harris 

Second  IJent  W   V  Walker 
Elist  Lieut.  C  Grossman 

^ 

Chofera"  ^"°"' 
DyscnlCTy. 

Killedtn  action. 
Bo. 

1         °°' 

Jan.  2S,190 
Feb      8,190 
Mar  23,190 
May  13,190 

ssasffif 

Snrigao  Burigao 
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The  loss  of  the  constabulary  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  year 
and  the  number  of  men  sick  in  hospital  due  to  diseases  resulting  from 
strenuous  field  service  suggest  that  the  armed  force  of  this  bureau  is 
entitled  to  some  consideration  in  medical  treatment,  pensions,  etc., 
from  the  insular  government. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  firearms  in  the  hands 
of  the  constabulary  ana  muaicipal  police  in  the  Archipelago: 

Springfield  carbines 6, 250 

Eemingfajn  rifles -..- 3,317 

Eemii^oii  shotguns - 6,704 

Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .45,  single  action 5,783 

Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .45,  double  acUon 5, 000 

Total 27,054 

From  March  25,  1903,  to  June  30  there  were  issued  under  act  No. 
610  by  constabulary  officers  493  permits  to  carry  firearms,  and  by 
provincial  governors  209  permits.  This  does  not  represent  all  the 
arms  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  in  the  islands.  The  full 
effect  of  the  registration  law  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Baker,  chief  supply 
officer  of  the  constabulary,  which  follows  below: 

Hbadquaetehs  Philippines  Conbtabulaky, 

Office  op  Chief  Sl-pply  Ofiticeh, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  July  SI,  1903. 

Sir:  Data  aa  to  the  past  year's  work  of  the  supply  divisions  is  not  available  in  the 
form  neceseary  to  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  report. 

Like  other  parte  of  the  constabulary  these  divisions  were  not  created  full-fledged, 
but  have  been  evolved  as  necessity  required  in  the  rough,  details  being  filled  in  as 
part  of  their  daily  work. 

By  last  February  their  work  had  so  grown  that  the  functions  of  the  chief  supply 
officer,  only  those  of  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  diHerent  divisions,  were  enlai^ed. 
His  former  duties  were  delegated  to  an  asMstant,  and  he  was  charged  with  coordi- 
nating and  supervising  the  work  of  all  the  divisions  engaged  in  obtaining  and  dis- 
tributing funds  and  stores.  These  divisions  are  the  paymaster's,  quartermaster's, 
commissary's,  ordinance,  telegraph,  and  medical. 

The  assistant  chief  then  detailed  as  chief  supply  officer  has  been  absent  about  two-  . 
thirds  of  the  time  conducting  operations  i^ainst  ladrones  in  Mindoro  and  Albay. 
He  can  not,  therefore,  speak  with  the  assurance  that  can  come  only  from  thorough 
acquaintance  and  graap  of  all  det^ls  pertaining  to  his  task.  As  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  judge  the  system  is  workable  and  economical.  If  correct  in  this,  perfecting 
of  organization  and  administrative  detail  daring  this  fiscal  year  should  make  the 
proof  easy. 

Aside  from  such  measures  as  he  can,  with  your  approval,  initiate  the  most  urgent 
necesMty  is  a  building  suitable  for  and  sufficiently  large  to  house  all  the  materiel  aad 
personnel  of  these  divisions. 

A  third  floor  would  suffice  for  all  other  Manila  offices  of  the  constabulary.  Such 
a  building,  erected  within  easy  access  to  the  Pa«g,  would  so  cut  transportation  and 
other  expenses  as  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years.  It  would  also  give  the  warehouse 
room  necessary  to  buy  stores  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  economy  and 
preparedness  for  emergencies  dictat*. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  a  thorough  audit  of  the  com- 
missary division  to  April  1  showed  a  profit  of  over  100,000  pesos.     An  increase  of 
550,000  gold  in  its  capital  would  make  it  entirely  self-supporting. 
Respectfully, 

D.  J.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  Supply  Officer. 

The  Chief  of  Conbiabulaky,  Manila,  I'.  I. 
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The  following  tables  give  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  civil 
supply  store  from  its  creation  to  June  30,  1903,  and  from  August  1, 
1902,  to  June  30,  1903: 

-Slatement  for  period  Avjpist  J,  IPOS,  to  Jitm  SO,  190S. 

Cash  account $5, 43!!.  71 

Invoice  account 505, 524.  29 

Insular  treasury _ 116, 148. 00 

Outstanding  accounts 3,998.27 

Value  of  inventory  June  30 _ 254, 250. 01 

885,  360. 28 

Suppliea-purchased  awount $fi20, 1 47.  S2 

V^ue  of  mventorv  August  1,  1902 210,166.50 


-  830,313.82 

Total  sain 55, 046. 46 

Statement  for  period  October  J 4,  1901,  to  June  SO,  190S. 

Value  of  stores,  per  inventory S254, 250. 01 

Deposited  with  treasurer 245, 209. 08 

Transferred  to  supply  officers _ 752,581.91 

Due  govemment  on  account  current 9, 978. 09 

1,262,019.69 
Supplies  purchased I,168,3,i8.i)5 

Total  gain  as  exhibited  on  oivil  supply  store  books 93, 660.  74 

NATIVE   CONTDJGEKT. 


The  extensive  use  of  scouts  in  field  service  during  the  last  five 
months  and  two  years'  field  experience  of  the  constabulary  have  fur- 
nished information  on  which  an  estimate  of  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  these  two  native  foi-ces  may  be  made. 

I  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  expediency,  economy, 
and  necessity  of  maintaining  native  troop.  In  former  days  there  were 
able  officers  who  opposed  or  doubted  the  policy  of  arming  Filipinos, 
but  the  proven  loyalty  to  the  authorities  furnishing  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  the  paucity  of  desertions,  the  economy  of  maintenance,  the 
direct  education  of  the  men  and  its  general  influence  upon  the  people, 
and  the  special  fitness  of  the  Filipino  for  the  work  required  of  soldiers 
in  the  Philippines  have  answered  their  objections. 

The  Filipinos,  like  all  people,  will  fight  when  pi'operly  paid,  fed, 
and  disciplined,  but  above  all  when  properly  led.  This  is  the  keynote 
to  an  entirely  successful  use  of  Filipinos  as  soldiers,  whether  they  be 
employed  in  this  Archipel^^  or  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  high-grade  officers,  thoroughly  courageous, 
upnght,  sober,  intelligent,  ana  energetic,  be  placed  over  them.  It  is 
folly  to  assign  as  officers  men  unfit  for  duty  with  American  soldiers, 
by  reason  of  lacking  the  qualities  above  mentioned,  to  conimand. 

The  efficiency,  loyalty,  and  zeal  of  constabulary  detachments  or 
scout  companies  are  measured  by  the  fitness  and  character  of  the 
officers  commanding  them,  and  this  is  demonstrated  daily.  In  the 
near  or  remote  future,  or  whenever  legislative  or  administrative  action 
affecting  the  native  contingent  may  be  under  consideration,  it  fs  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  this  matter  may  not  be  forgotten. 
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As  organized  and  utilized  at  present  the  constabulary  has  greater 
mobility  than  tlie  scouts.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  three  reasons:  First, 
a  greater  percentage  of  officers;  secondly,  a  greater  period  of  field 
service  in  small  detachments;  and,  thirdly,  greater  facility  in  sub- 
sistence. On  the  other  hand,  the  scouts  have  been  in  garrison  by 
whole  companies,  and  have  therefore,  as  a  rule,  been  better  drilled  and 
disciplined. 

On  a  recent  trip  of  inspection  through  the  northern  part  of  Luzon  I 
saw  the  constabulary  detachment  at  Bangued,  Abra,  under  First 
Lieutenant  Knoll,  consisting  of  about  65  men,  give  the  best  exhibition 
of  drill,  regardless  of  kind  of  soldiers,  in  close  and  extended  order,  by 
vocal  commands  and  by  trumpet  signals,  that  has  come  under  my 
observation  in  the  Philippines. 

The  insufficiency  of  scout  officers,  an  average  of  about  one  and  one- 
half  per  company,  is  a  decided  drawback  to  their  efficiency  for  much 
of  the  work  now  required  in  the  Philippines,  where  detachments  of 
30  to  40  men  are  ordinarily  strong  enougn.  Three  detachments  of  33 
men  working  in  supporting  distance  of  each  other  are  more  effective 
than  two  or  50  men  each  under  similar  conditions.  Detachments 
should,  however,  not  be  so  small  as  to  invite  disaster,  such  as  has  hap- 
pened on  several  occasions  during  the  year.  Experience  has  shown 
and  reasons  could  be  set  forth  to  prove  that  stations  should  be  under 
command  of  officers  even  if  field  detachments  are  not.  Owing  to 
shortage  of  officers,  two  stations  are  practically  the  limit  of  a  scout 
company,  however  many  men  it  may  have. 

As  a  rule,  scouts  serve  out  of  the  province  where  erdisted,  while  the 
constabulary  genei-ally  serve  in  the  provinces  of  their  birth.  The  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  in  one  case  practi- 
cally offsets  the  disadvantage  of  too  much  sympathy  with  the  people 
in  the  other.  Experience  has  not  yet  shown  mat  the  policy  of  utilizing 
constabulary  in  the  provinces  where  born  is  fraught  with  the  danger 
suggested  above.  It  happens  that  where  provinces  become  seriously 
affected  detachments  are  called  in  from  other  provinces,  and  the 
possibility  of  contamination  through  sympathy  or  kinship  is  averted. 

Mecommendati/ms. — Under  the  present  system  first  lieutenants  of 
scouts  have  no  possibility  of  promotion — a  fact  that  no  sound  military 
doctrine  can  approve.  Scout  companies  operating  in  the  field  need, 
even  more  than  companies  of  American  soldiers,  three  officers,  and 
while  some  of  the  captains  might  be  appointed  from  first  lieutenants 
of  the  Army,  as  now  contemplated  by  law,  specially  meritorious  first 
lieutenants  of  scouts  should  be  advanced  to  captains.  When  conditions 
flj3  to  order  become  more  favorable,  scout  companies  should  be  organized 
into  battalions  and  probably  some  battalions  into  regiments. 

In  frequent  cases  I  have  assigned  constabulary  officers,  at  the  request 
of  scout  company  commanders,  to  scout  companies  for  duty,  and  with 
good  results.  When  scouts  and  constabulary  are  serving  together  in 
the  field  there  should  be  a  provision  whereby  the  chief  of  constabulary 
could,  within  his  discretion,  assig^n  scout  officers  to  comiBand  constab- 
ulary, and  the  reverse.  This  would  necessitate  a  determination  of 
relative  rank,  which  would  bo  comparatively  easy  by  giving  preced- 
ence of  officers  of  the  two  services  within  one  grade  of  each  other  to 
the  one  who  had  the  longest  service  as  recognized  by  army  regulations. 
This  would  be  only  fair  to  scout  officers,  whose  promotion  has  not 
been  commensurate  with  that  of  constabulary  officers.     It  would  make 
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certain  commanders  of  scout  companies  (first  lieutenants)  senior  to 
some  captainn  of  constabulary  and  certain  second  lieutenants  of  scouts 
senior  to  some  first  lieutenants  of  constabulary. 

Cost. — I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  annual  cost  per  man  of  the 
scouts,  but  it  is  doubtless  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  constabu- 
lary, which,  taking  out  expenses*  not  strictly  chargeable  against  the 
constabulary  bureau,  is  within  $36l>  per  man  per  year. 

The  six  months'  appropriation  bill  appended  herewith  showti  a  total 
of  $882,780  for  a  force  of  345  officers,  including  officers  of  the  tele- 
graph, information,  and  medical  divisions,  and  subinspectors,  and  6,000 
enlisted  men.  There  were  actually  330  officers  and  6,805  enlisted  men 
June  30,  1903.  Upon  a  closer  study  of  the  subject  the  governor  and 
vice-governor  deem  it  expedient  not  to  I'educe  the  number  at  present, 
but  to  await  the  results  of  expiration  of  the  two  yeara'  enlistment  now 
at  hand. 

In  said  appropriation  is  included  $66,000  for  the  telegraph  division, 
which  is  not  strictly  a  constabulary  charge.  The  guarding  of  provincial 
jails  makes  a  considerable  sum  that  should  fall  to  the  provinces,  and 
probably  will  when  local  jail  guards  become  more  efficient.  The  expense 
of  supplying  the  insular  and  provincial  officials  with  commissaries  is 
also  included;  and  much  under  the  head  of  transportation  is  not  strictly 
chargeable  to  constabulary  estimates. 

Deduction. — After  careful  consideration  of  the  organization  of  the 
native  contingent  and  of  the  insular  revenues  now  available  for  land 
defense,  I  beUeve  that  the  actual  system  should  not  be  disturbed  at 
the  present  time.  The  maintenance  of  scouts,  which  can  be  used  in 
emergencies  in  any  part  of  the  Orient,  may  justly  be  considered  a 
Federal  asset.  If,  while  so  maintained,  they  can  be  used  by  the  insu- 
lar government  in  preserving  order,  both  governments  are  me  gainers 
thereby,  and  the  cost  does  not  exceed  probably  one-third  that  of  the 
same  number  of  American  soldiers.  1  leave  out  of  consideration,  at 
present,  the  use  of  the  constabulary  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  Archi- 
pelalgo,  for  the  simple  I'eason  that  its  services  will  be  continuously 
required  within  for  some  time. 

However  unusual  the  present  system  may  be — organization  and 
maintenance  of  an  armed  force  by  one  bureau  or  department  for  service 
under  another  bureau — and  however  logically  faulty  it  be  from  a  mili- 
tarj'  administrative  standpoint,  it  is  extremely  fortunate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  oi-der  that  the  chief  executive  of  these  islands  can  call  upon 
the  division  commander  for  scouts  whenever  their  seiTices  may  be 
required.  When  the  insular  revenues  will  pennit,  it  is  believed  that 
all  the  native  troops — constabulary  and  scouts — actually  used  by  the 
insular  government  should  be  paid  f  ivam  insular  I'evenues.  When  this 
happens  there  should  be  one  military  head,  both  branches  should  be 
paid  and  supplied  through  the  same  channels,  and  probably  the  officers 
should  be  interchangeable. 

Municipal  ■police. — As  a  rule  the  police  forces  of  the  towns  through- 
out the  provinces  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  duties  that  should  be 
imjKJsed  upon  them.  Exceptions  occur  where  the  president  is  vigor- 
ous and  active  and  of  a  soldierly  temperament,  and  where  the  teniente 
of  police  has  some  knowledge  of  drilling  and  disciplining  his  men. 
Without  these  elements,  even  when  the  pay  is  sufficient  (which  is 
rare),  municipal  forces,  if  provided  with  firearms,  are  a  positive  dis- 
advantage in  that  they  are  a  temptation  and  at  times  a  prey  to  bands 
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of  ladrones.  Where  municipalities  have  manifested  a  desire  to  help 
themselves  the  senior  inspectors  have  offered  them  all  feasible  assist- 
ance, but  without  largely  increasing  the  number  of  constabulary 
officers  it  is  not  practicable  to  properly  instruct  all  municipal  police 
even  were  there  a  cordial  response  on  the  part  of  the  towns. 

Act  No.  781  was  largely  based  upon  the  results  obtained  in  the 
province  of  Union,  where  the  municipal  police  are  relativelj'  well  oi^an- 
ized  and  disciplined  under  the  Senior  Inspector  Captain  Lovejoy  of 
the  constabulary,  as  chief  of  police  of  the  province,  in  additition  to 
his  other  duties.  Governor  Ortega  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
decided  success  achieved  in  this  province.  The  provisions  of  this  act 
are  being  applied  as  far  as  may  be  to  various  provinces.  It  so  hap- 
pens, however,  that  in  disturbed  localities  where  effective  municipal 
police  are  most  needed,  constabulary  officers  are  entirely  occupied  with 
their  specific  work,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  devote  proper  atten- 
tion to  other  than  their  own  forces. 

The  pnncipal  value  at  present  of  loyal  municipal  police  is  in  secur- 
ing information  and  in  reenforcing  constabulary  detachments;  but 
many  instances  can  be  cited  where  municipal  police  acting  independ- 
ently have  made  valuable  captures  and  are  doing  satisfactory  work. 

The  municipal  police  forces  throughout  the  islands  comprise  10  cap- 
tains, 171  lieutenants.  688  sergeants,  1,181  corporals,  and  7,873  pri- 
vates, or  a  grand  total  of  9,925. 

Manila.— The  efficient  work  of  the  police  force  of  Manila,  under 
Captain  Harding,  has  fallen  within  my  observation,  and  especially  that 
of  the  detective  bureau,  under  Captain  Trowbridge,  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  commend  the  efficiency  of  this  force,  as  well  as  the  good 
field  work  done  by  detachments  put  at  my  disposition  by  the  chief  of 
police  of  Manila  and  commanded  by  Captains  Greea  and  Luthi, 

AMERICAN   TROOPS. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  military  supply  depot  where  troops  and  war  material 
may  be  kept  for  oriental  emergencies,  I  believe  that  for  some  time  to 
come  the  number  of  American  troops  to  be  kept  here  should  be  a 
direct  function  of  the  number  of  guns  put  into  trie  hands  of  natives. 
My  views  on  this  subject  are  expressed  in  previous  reports. 

After  extensive  warfare,  however  humanely  conducted,  sevei-al  years 
must  elapse  before  there  be  a  mental  pacification,  and  during  this 
period  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  it  is  unwise  to  ignore  the  great 
moral  effect  of  a  strong  armed  force  above  suspicion. 

There  are  at  present  14  regiments  of  infantry,  8  troops  of  cavalry, 
3  batteries  of  artilleiy,  with  the  corresponding  quota  of  technical  and 
staff  troops,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  18,000  men,  occupying  70 
posts.     (Scouts  are  not  included.) 

The  constabulary  strength  is  6,805  men,  occupying  212  stations. 

INSTRUCTION. 

A  system  for  examination  of  constabulary  officers  was  adopted 
August  16,  1902,  since  which  time  138  officers  have  been  examined, 
an(r23  have  failed.  The  scheme  of  subjects,  with  the  relative  weight 
given  each,  comprises  spelling,  5;  arithmetic,  5;   letter  writing,  10; 
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penmanship,  5;  knowledge  of  paper  work,  15;  history,  geography, 
and  civil  government,  10;  constabularj'  and  drill  reguhitions,  15; 
Spanish  language  and  local  dialects,  10;  general  fitness,  special  con- 
sideration being  given  to  sobriety,  capacity  to  command,  integrity  of 
character,  and  previous  service,  25, 

Officers  felling  to  pass  may  take  a  second  examination  after  six 
months.  This  examination  is  not  a  trivial  matter  to  those  concerned, 
many  of  whom  would  make  better  records  did  not  field  service  demand 
practically  their  whole  time.  The  effects  of  this  requirement  are  shown 
by  a  better  class  of  men  presenting  themselves  for  appointment  and 
an  improvement  of  those  already  in  the  service.  Those  officers  who 
are  imable  to  pass  the  required  examination  are  not  necessarily  dis- 
missed, but  simply  mark  time  in  their  grades. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  forservice  as  officers  good  rep- 
resentatives of  the  best  State  military  schools.  This  matter  has  been 
taken  up  from  Washington  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  Colonel  Edwards,  who  anticipates  a  successful  issue. 

Telegraph,  s(?^w^.— These  are  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
educational  bureau  in  Manila,  Iloilo,  Vigan,  San  Fernando  (Union), 
and  San  Isidro  (Nueva  Ecija).  Two  officers  and  one  operator  of  the 
telegmph  division  and  two  instructors  of  the  educational  bureau  are 
employed  as  teachers  of  telegraphy.  Although  late  in  establishing 
these  schools  the  outlook  is  very  promising,  notably  so  in  the  Ilocano 
provinces.  From  last  reports  tnere  were  250  telegraph  pupils  at 
Vigan. 

llead^uartera  troop,  Manila. — While  the  primarj'  object  of  this 
organization,  now  numbering  about  235  men,  was  to  create  a  small 
available  reserve  in  Manila,  not  less  is  its  importance  as  a  school  of 
instruction  for  noncommissioned  officers  in  both  mounted  and  foot  serv- 
ice. This  organization  is  composed  of  rej)resentatives  from  all  the 
provinces  and,  with  the  constabulary  band,  is  quartered  in  the  former 
cavalry  baiTacks  of  the  Spanish  (Jovernmont. 

Noncommissioned  officers'  schools  are  held  at  headquarters  in  each 
province,  and  a  district  school  with  the  same  end  has  been  recently 
established  by  Colonel  Taj'lor  in  Iloilo. 

In  some  provinces  considerable  headway  has  been  made  in  teaching 
English  to  th,e  enlisted  men,  and  in  all  provinces  commands  are  given 
in  English.  Igorrotes  and  other  mountain  tribes  are,  where  practi- 
cable, enlisted  into  the  constabulary  with  a  view  to  aiding  in  their 
development  and  education.  The  success  attained  in  Bontoc  has  been 
favorably  commented  upon  by  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  transformation  that  tias  taken  place. 

The  northern  provinces  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao  offer  large  fields  for 
constabulary  work  in  the  sense  indicated.  For  this  work  the  nuclei 
of  the  detacnments  must  at  iii-st  be  trained  men.  The  number  of  con- 
stabulary to  be  enlisted  in  this  work  will  be  considerable  if  all  the  large 
non-Ohnstian  settlements  or  rancherias  are  to  be  brought  duly  within 
the  influence  of  the  Government;  houses  and  barracks  must  be  con- 
structed in  remote  mountainous  regions  and  supplies  sent  in.  Every 
member  of  the  Bontoc  constabulary  is  Igorrote,  but  recently  clad  in 
only  a  "G"  string  and  a  gaudy  cap  about  5  inches  in  diameter  and  li 
inches  deep.  The  constabulary  forces  of  Lepanto  and  Benguet  are 
also  being  gradually  transformed  and  substituted  by  Igorrotes. 
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PROSPECTIVE. 

Although  the  disturbances  during  the  year  have  been  frequent, 
especially  in  the  Tagalog  provinces,  they  hiive  for  the  most  pai't  not 
been  grave,  the  bands  having  been  wanting  in  unity  of  action  and 
cohesion.  Trials  and  convictions  have  been  speedy,  and  evU  doers 
now  recognize  that  the  days  of  pardon  and  amnesty  are  gone. 

There  are  still  among  the  people  certain  influential  ones  who  continue 
to  seditiously  agitate,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  caught  in  acts 
cognizable  by  the  law. 

The  film  stand  taken  by  the  Government  toward  criminals  who  pose 
as  patriots,  the  consistent  work  of  the  courts,  the  field  service  of  the 
constabulary  and  scouts,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  division  of  informa- 
tion have  been  efEective  in  reducing  vicious  elements  and  in  encourag- 
ing loyal  ones  interested  in  the  prosperity  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Philippines.  This  work  continues  unabated,  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  since  American  occupation  peace  conditions  have  never  been  so 
real  as  at  present,  nor  haa  the  outlook  for  the  future  been  so  favorable. 
Very  respectfully, 

Henry  T.  Allen, 

Chief  of  ConstahvlaT-y. 

The  Hon.  Secretakt  of  Commerce  and  Police, 

ManUa,  P.  I. 


HBADHUAKTEHH   FlHST    DiBTRItT,  PillLII'PINES   CONSTABUI-ARV, 

Manila,  July  1,  190S. 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  ot  operations  and 
conditions  for  the  20  provinces  composing  the  first  district  of  the  Philippines  Con- 
stabulary for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903 : 

I  reported  for  dnty  with  the  constabulary  February  13,  1903,  having  been 
appointed  flrat  assistant  chief  by  the  civil  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  precedingday.  Under  pan^p^pn  3,  Special  Orders,  No.  15,  Headquarters 
Philippines  Constabulary,  I  was  assign^  to  command  of  the  first  district,  emoracing 
the  17  northern  provinces  o£  Luzon.  On  March  I  the  provinces  ot  Laguna,  Cavite, 
and  Batsjigas  were  added  to  the  district. 

Having  reported  Ho  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  not  having  been  in  touch  with  con- 
stabulary affairs,  much  ot  my  report  for  the  year  from  July  1  until  February  must 
embrace  information  taken  from  the  records  ot  the  district,  many  of  which  I  find 
incomplete  in  those  details  easential  to  itinerary  of  events  and  conditions.  As  an 
as»stance  in  chronicling  the  more  import^ant  events,  I  have  called  upon  the  senior 
inspectors  of  provinces  to  famish  a  report  pertaining  to  their  respective  provinces. 
In  some  cases  the  senior  inspectors  are  new  to  their  provinces  and  labor  under  the 
sam,e  disadvantage  in  rendering  a  report  embracing  the  entire  year. 

On  June  30,  1902,  the  conditions  in  general  terms  in  the  district  were  about  as 
follows : 

The  provinces  gCTierally  were  free  from  ladrone  bands,  except  Cavite,  Eizal, 
Bulacan,  Nueva  Ecija,  and  Zambales.  Of  those  Cavite  was  in  the  worst  shape.  The 
people  looked  upon  the  constabulary  n  ith  hatred  an  i  lost  no  opportunity  to  accuse 
its  members  ot  abuses.  The  population  was  in  sympathy  with  die  ladrones.  There 
was  scarcely  a  barrio  in  the  province  which  di  1  not  have  its  representative  in  their 
ranks.  In  Rizal  several  bsmds  were  partially  organized  and  had  been  leading  the 
constabulary  a  merry  chase.  However  the  principal  band  under  Timetao  Pasay, 
operating  near  Morong,  had  been  Vrolten  up  In  >io  thern  Bulacan  similar  condi- 
tions prevailed.     A  band  was  also  oj  eratii       n  Zambales      Batangas  and  Laguna 
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were  quiet,  havine  been  recently  whipped  into  absolute  subjection  by  the  military 
under  General  Bell,  Every  effort  waB  being  made  to  assist  the  two  provinces  to 
recuperate  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  which  had  left  them  poverty  etncken.  The 
government  was  supplying  the  people,  who  were  being  eneoura^d  to  industry  and  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands. 

In  Cagayan  and  Isabela  the  Calingas  were  the  only  disturbing  element.  They  are 
sar^es,  not  outlaws.  Political  conditions  in  these  two  provinces  were  in  a  wretched 
condition .  In  PEingasinHn,  Tarlac,  and  Pampanga  agitators  were  attempting  to  effect 
an  oi^nization. 

In  nearly  all  the  provinces  more  or  leas  carabao  stealing  was  in  vogue.  In  some 
places  or^^ized  bands  of  thieves  stole  these  animals,  changed  the  brands,  and 
throi^h  connivance  with  dishonest  municipal  officials  procured  a  feilse  registry  of 
the  animals.  Cholera  was  prevalent  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  in  most  of  them 
it  amounted  to  an  epidemic.  Surra  was  playing  havoc  with  the  horses  and  rinder- 
pest had  left  many  sections  so  devoid  of  carabao  that  much  land  was  left  unculti- 
vated. Locusts,  in  several  of  the  provinces,  promised  fearful  ravages  on  the  growing 
crops.  The  oi^nization  of  the  constabulary  had  projrreased  well  toward  its  present 
strength,  and  its  work  was  by  its  efficiency  proving  the  wisdom  of  its  organization 
and  maintenance.  The  records  show  that  its  varied  duties  were  being  performed 
with  justice  and  intelligence.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  the  event  of  the  fiscal 

i'ear  1903  work  tor  an  extended  period  wds  cut  out  tor  the  constabulary.  The  fol- 
owing  pages  contain  a  synopsis  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  several  provinces 
by  the  constabulary  dunng  the  year,  without  an)[  attempt  to  enter  into  details,  aa  it 
ia  not  desired  to  make  this  report  verbose  beyond  impartmga  tMrstatement  of  events 
and  a  knowledge  of  present  conditions. 

Appended  will  be  found  a  tabulated  statement  pertainii^  to  strei^:th,  casualties, 
arms,  etc.,  which  is  self-explanatory.  The  records  of  the  previous  year  show  inces- 
sant work  on  the  part  of  constabulary  officers  to  pacify  disturbed  districts  and  to  pre- 
vent renewed  disturbances.  The  total  of  arms  captured,  outlaws  killed  or  captured, 
and  stolen  animals  recovered  was  almost  equal  to  same  results  accomplished  during 
the  fiscal  year  just  closed.  The  same  provinces  which  were  free  from  disturbances 
during  the  former  period  have  so  continued  with  but  tew  exceptions.  In  nearly  all 
of  the  provinces  where  serious  disturbances  have  occurred  the  Tajjalog,  with  his  fa<'ulty 
tor  intrigue  and  his  rebellious  spirit  toward  any  oi^nized  government,  is  in  evidence. 
The  numerous  changes  of  sbitions  and  inspectors  in  the  several  provinces  during 
the  year  are  not  here  itemized,  as  they  are  matters  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  con- 
stabulary adjutant. 

ABRA. 

Senior  Inspector  First  Lieut.  Fbabk  Knoll. 

Aiitlioriaeil  strength,  100  men,  distributed  in  5  stations,  with  5  inspectors. 

There  have  been  20  expeditions  sent  out  during  the  year,  covenng  1,696  miles. 
There  was  bnt  one  engagement  with  ladrones,  resulting  in  wounding  2. 

The  total  number  of  ladrones  captured  by  constabulary  amounted  to  72.  Two 
Krag  riffles  and  1  shotgun  captured  by  constabulary;  15  stolen  horses  and  3  carabaos 
have  been  recovered;  30  warrants  were  received  and  27  executed;  68  persons  were 
arrested  without  warrants.  The  only  disaffected  persons  in  the  province  of  any 
prominence  have  been  arrested  and  are  now  awaiting  trial  for  highway  robbery. 

The  constabulary  made  one  expedition  gainst  ladrones  into  Ilocos  Sur  in  Novem- 
ber. Three  murders  were  committed  in  the  province  in  November.  Seven  of  the  men 
implicated  have  been  captured.  In  Jannarv  a  band  of  ladrones  made  its  appearance 
in  the  province.  Five  members  of  the  band  were  captured.  Again  in  May  a  similar 
band  was  oi^nized.  During  an  expedition  from  May  5  to  15  the  leader  and  54  mem- 
bers of  the  fend  were  captured  and  the  organizalJon  destroyed.  The  conditions  in 
the  province  are  good.  The  rice  crop  is  short,  but  corn  crop  good.  It  is  not  believeil 
that  there  are  any  disturbances  to  be  expectM  in  the  province  in  the  near  future. 

The  casualties  during  the  year  were: 

Dishonorably  disch  weed _ 3 

Discharged  for  disablfity 2 

Died  of  cholera I 

There  are  no  military  stations  in  the  province.  There  are  25  constabulary  ponies 
in  this  province.     There  are  4  telephone  stations  and  no  telegraph  stations.' 
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BATAAN. 

Senior  Inspector  Capt.  Henry  Knauber. 

The  authoriaed  strength  of  this  province  is  125  men,  occupying  4  stations  with  5 
officers.  There  were  68  expeditions  during  the  year,  aegregating  3,000  miles. 
Engagements  3,  outlaws  killed  3,  wounded  1,  captnred  30.  Arms  captured — 6  Rem- 
injfton  rifles,  1  carbine,  4  revolvers,  1  cannon,  10  boloa,  and  183  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. Twenty-one  warrants  have  been  received  and  16  executed;  arrested  without 
warrants  19,  excluding  outlaws. 

The  conatabularj;  has  sustained  no  loss  in  action,  nor  have  there  been  any  desertions. 

There  are  no  military  stations  in  the  province,  nor  telegraph  nor  telephone  stations. 

In  the  fiJl  of  1902  small  bands  of  ladrones  under  Gregono  Gonzales  were  terroriz- 
ing the  people  to  a  conwderable  extent.  For  several  months  the  constabulary  was 
kept  busy  hounding  these  bande,  and  in  December  the  leader  was  killed  and  the 
band  disorganiaed.  The  province  remained  qniet  until  May,  1903,  when  Tomas  de 
Guzman  was  driven,  with  a  few  followers,  out  of  Rizal  Province.  They  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Bataan,  where  they  lived,  but  committed  no  depredations.  A 
company  of  scouts  was  sent  to  that  province  from  Caloocan  early  in  June,  and  with 
-the  constabulary  scouted  the  mountains  for  two  weeks,  but  with  no  results.  On 
June  27  De  Guzman  asked  for  an  interview  with  the  senior  inspector.  As  a  result 
he  promised  to  surrender  on  or  before  July  1,  uneonditionjd.ly,  with  all  his  guns  and 
followers.  He  did  not  keep  his  promise,  but  a  few  days  later  was  captured  with 
several  of  his  men.     He  is  now  awaiting  trial. 

The  present  conditions  in  the  province  are  very  good.  The  municipal  police  are 
above  tlie  average,  and  the  people  of  the  province  are  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in 
suppressing  ladronism.  The  only  exception  is  the  town  of  Hermosa,  where  the  police 
allowed  a  band  of  outlaws  to  disarm  them  in  August.  The  police  are  armed  with 
sho^ns,  which  are  practically  worthless  and  should  be  replaced  with  Eeminrton 
rifles.  Bonds  are  being  prepared  wjth  that  in  view.  Agricultural  conditions  are  bad. 
Following  an  e^fidemic  of  cholera  last  summer  came  the  death  of  many  ponies  from 
surra.  'Hie  majority  of  carabao  had  previously  died  from  the  ravages  of  rinderpest. 
The  people  were  getting  to  work  fairly  well,  but  have  again  become  discouraged, 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  swarms  of  locusts,  which  have  destroyed  one  crop  ana  are 
now  destroying  the  present  one. 

The  senior  inspector  has,  after  consultation  with  the  provincial  authorities,  taken 
steps  toward  compelling  the  entire  population  to  turn  out  and  unite  in  the  work  of 
exterminating  them. 

On  the  20tfi  of  May  a  fire  broke  out  in  Balanga,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
destroyed  upward  of  75  houses.  Nearly  all  constabulan' records  and  furniture,  includ- 
ing the  personal  effects  of  the  senior  inspector,  were  bnmed.  Investigation  proved 
that  the  fire  was  accidental. 

There  are  no  constabulary  ponies  in  the  province, 

BATANGAS. 
Senior  Inspector  Capt.  Ben  L.  Smith. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  province  is  225  men,  with  7  sfatioijs  and  9  officers. 
There  were  18  expeditions  during  the  year,  a^gregatii^  1,118  miles.  Engagements, 
14;  outlaws killea,21;  wounded,14;  captnred,  132.  Constabulary killed,l;  wounded, 
1.  Arms  captured,  18  Remington  rifles,  I  Mauser,  4  Krags,  18  shotguns,  67  bolos, 
32  revolvers,  2  sabers,  2  daggers,  and  1  bamboo  cannon.  Arms  lost,  4  Remington 
rifles,  2  shotguns,  1  carbine.     Police  wounded,  3;  deserted,  3. 

The  police  of  the  province  are  at  present  worthless.  The  governor  has  asked  that 
they  be  placed  under  the  constabulary. 

Stolen  animals  recovered:  Horses,  143;  carabaos,  123.  There  have  been  no  deser- 
tions from  the  constabulary. 

This  province  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the  war,  either  financially 
or  otherwise.  A  good  deal  of  the  deviltry  and  about  all  the  flght  was  taken  out  of 
them  during  the  last  days  of  the  insurrection.     They  were  compelled  to  get  off  the 

c _...!  ..■.__.  ^ji[    p[j,jgg  (q  a^ji^pt  cheap  rice  and  American  Government. 

ladrone  element  fell  in  line  with  the  better  class  of  people 
aiiu  Bu  lYu  imvc  iiui,  icuuTned  to  bandit  life.  A  few,  however,  have  joined  the  out- 
laws in  Cavite,  mostly  those  living  along  the  border  of  the  two  provinces.  The  senior 
inspedtir  has  submitted  a  list  of  10  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle^^ance  but  have 
since  joined  the  fraternity  of  cutthroats  under  Montalon  in  Cavite.    He  lUso  sub- 
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mitted  a  list  of  88  names  who  were  insui^nt  officers  in  the  province  with  marks  as 
to  their  present  status  and  bearing.  The  following  are  remarks  opposite  Malvar's 
name:  "Makes  efiort  to  help  no  one  but  himself  and  loses  no  opportunity  to  con- 
demn anything  American.  He  wields  an  enormous  influence  over  the  people  of 
Santa  Tomas,  and  often  hampers  the  municipal  authorities  iu  the  performance  of 
their  duties."  The  better  class  of  people  ot  the  province  discourage  ladronism,  and 
oialy  those  who  tasted  some  authonty  during  the  insurrection  can  not  go  gracefully 
back  to  their  former  occupations  as  coots,  muchachos,  etc. 

There  are  no  organized  Dands  of  ladrones  in  the  province,  but  bands  from  Cavite 
occasionally  raid  into  Batangas. 

There  have  been  numerous  arrests  of  gamblers  duriM;  the  past  year,  aMTCgatiiig 
more  than  250.  It  ia  very  difficult  to  convictthis  class  ofoffendersliefore  Hie  courts, 
owing  to  the  disinclination  of  witnesses  lo  testify. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Batangas  in  February  of  the  present  year  a  society  was 
oi^ganized  to  diacoon^K  and  prevent  ladronism;  funds  were  subscribed,  and  a  man 
is  employed  by  the  various  barrios  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  immediate  information 
of  esiBtence  of  laxirones.  An  interesting  description  was  given  me  by^  the  senior 
inspector  of  the  use  of  a  decoy  carabao  to  identifv  a  band  of  carabao  thieves.  The 
secret-service  man  sold  a  carabao  to  a  suspicious  character,  and  then  watched  it  pass 
through  the  hands  of  three  different  owners  until  it  was  sold  for  50  pesos  to  the  leader 
of  the  band;  as  a  result  11  out  of  the  15  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  band, 
escept  1,  captured.  The  system  in  vi^ue  generally  lands  the  animal  S&r  from  the 
scene  of  theft  in  one  of  the  larger  towns,  where  it  is  sold  for  a  round  sum.  The 
association  above  referred  to  seems  to  be  doing  successful  work. 

The  senior  inspector  reports  that  his  native  inspectors  have  rendered  excellent 
service  in  breaking  up  small  bands  and  capturing  outlaws. 

Recently  13  men  were  captured  in  the  vicinity  ot  Talisay,  who  were  collecting  tor 
Montftlon  ui  Cavite.  The  senior  inspector  reports  that  great  interest  is  taken  iu  school 
work  in  the  province.  The  province  is  blessed  with  liaving  a  governor  who  takes 
much  interest  in  his  work,  is  loyal  beyond  question,  and  is  ever  ready  to  assist  in  any 
work  looking  to  the  advancement  of  his  people  and  province. 

The  work  of  supplying  the  constabulary  in  the  province  has  met  with  several  set- 
backs, owing  to  the  worthless  supply  officers  sent  there.  Out  ot  five  that  have  been 
tried  but  one  has  been  satisfactory;  the  others  were  drunkards,  who  were  compelled 
to  leave  the  constabulary  service. 

Agricultural  interests  in  the  province  are  much  improved  and  most  of  the  culti- 
vated land  is  now  being  tilled.  The  government  is  still  selling  rice  at  a  reduced  price 
to  the  people.  There  is  some  apprehenaon  that  when  this  is  stopped  some  ladronism 
may  develop.     However,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  serious  moment. 

BUf^AOAN. 
Senior  Inspector  Capt.  Wm.  W.  Wabrbn. 

The  authorized  strength  of  this  province  is  250  men.  There  are  7  inspectors  occu- 
pying 5  stations  in  the  province.  There  were  213  expeditions  during  the  year,  aggre- 
gating 3,610  miles.  There  were  13  engagements.  Number  of  outlaws  killed^  18; 
wounded,  0;  captured,  233.  Arms  capturM,  85  Remington  rifles,  1  shotgun,  1  Krag, 
8  Jfousers,  1  Marlin  rifle,  6  Springfield  carbines,  28  revolvers,  and  2,600  rounds  of 
ammunition;  210  cavanes  of  nee,  belonging  to  ladrones,  captured;  25  stolen  carabaos 
recovered;  54  warrants  were  issued  and  26  executed.  There  were  180  arrests  without 
warrant. 

Casualties  to  constabulary  were:  Killed,  3;  wounded,  3;  captured,  7;  deserted  7. 
Fifteen  Springfield  carbines,  I  shotgun,  and  2  revolvers  were  lost. 

Casualties  of  municipal  police:  Deserted  7;  lost  11  Remingtons,  2  shotguns,  and  13 

The  province  is  at  the  present  time  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been  since  the  occu- 

Ction  of  the  islands  by  the  American  Government.  A  large  number  of  outlaws  have 
en  sentenced  by  the  conrt  of  ffi^  instance  to  long  terms  of  confinement  in  Bi]ibi<l 
Prison.  The  outlaws  ot  any  prominence  still  at  large  in  this  province  are  Apolonio 
Sampson,  Dalmado  Caambol,  Nicolas  Ai^lea,  Pablo  de  los  Santos,  and  Ciriaeo  Con- 
tieras.  There  are  probablj^  15  persons  still  out  with  guns.  These  people  are  al!  in 
hiding  and  tlie  most  searching  work  of  the  constabnlary  has  failed  so  far  to  locate  or 
capture  them.  There  are  no  longer  any  oi^nized  bandsof  ladrones  in  the  province 
The  southern  end  of  the  province  has,  during  most  ot  the  j*aat  year,  been  infested 
with  otganized  bands  of  ladrones,  while  the  northern  portion  has  remained  quiet. 
From  Novemtier  until  May  the  constabulary  was  constantly  in  the  field  in  pursuit  of 
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thcs«  bands,  also  three  companies  of  scouts,  after  they  were  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
civil  government  in  February.  There  appears  to  be  a  marited  difference  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  Those 
of  the  north  appear  to  be  coDtented,  are  prosperity,  and  are  instituting  quite  a  num- 
ber of  industries.  The  people  of  the  south,  where  ladronism  has  prevailed,  are  of  a 
restless  nature,  ready  at  amy  tijne  to  tall  into  line  and  follow  any  a^tator. 

Durii^  the  1st  day  of  July,  1902,  and  up  to  the  ]3th  of  that  month,  the  constabu- 
lary of  l£is  province  were  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Novaliches,  Rizal.  During  this 
time  Uie  constaholary  was  conetantly  on  expedition  against  Faustino  Guillermo  and 
his  band,  which  numbered  at  that  time  about  30  armed  men.  On  June  13, 1902,  the 
senior  inspector  was  ordered  with  2  officers  and  100  enlisted  men  to  proceed  to  Cavite 
Province,  via  Montelbon  and  San  Mateo,  to  take  part  in  a  cordon  formation  and  gen- 
eral round  up  after  Felizardo.  While  on  this  expedition  Faustino  Guillermo  entered 
the  town  of  San  Jos^  (Bulacan)  and  captured  a  small  detachment  of  15  constabulary.  • 
The  senor  inspector  was  directed  to  proceed  from  Muntinlupa,  Rizal,  to  Novaliches, 
Rizal,  there  establish  headquarters  and  begin  operations  from  that  point,  taking  in 
the  entire  surrounding  country.  Faustino  Guillermo  and  his  band  were  chased  over 
that  entire  section  of  country  from  Manila  to  Ipo  in  mountains  near  Norzagaray,  on 
the  night  of  August  15,  1902.  An  engagement  with  Faustino  resulted  in  three  of  his 
men  oeing  killed  and  6  guns  being  captured.  Constabulary  lost  2  killed  and  3 
wounded;  the  senior  inspector  was  also  wounded.  During  the  absence  in  hospital  of 
the  senior  inspector  the  expedition  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Crockett,  Philip- 
pines Constabulary;  during  this  period  nothingof'any  great  consecjuence  took  place. 
After  September  1  the  attention  of  the  entire  force  of  Constabulary  of  the  province 
was  directed  to  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  which  was  being  invaded  at  that 
lime  by  Faustino  Guillermo  and  his  band,  which  had  ^rown  in  number  to  about  100 
armed  men.  Besides  the  constabulary  then  operating  in  this  part  of  the  province,  75 
volunteers  were  organized,  50  under  Bonifacio  Morales  and  25  under  Teodoro  Donate; 
Morales  was  stationed  at  Santa  Maria  and  Donate  at  Obando. 

About  this  time  Ludfflo  San  Miguel  came  into  prominence,  taking  over  and  com- 
manding the  entire  (o'rce  of  iadrones  in  the  moun^ns,  which  by  this  time  had  grown 
to  about  150  armed  men,  a  great  many  of  these  arms  having  been  taken  from  the 
municipal  police  forces  of  tiie  surrounding  country.  The  constabulary  and  volun- 
teers had  several  engagements  with  this  band.  The  Iadrones  would  never  stand 
for  a  fight  iinleiB~tEey~Wefe  superior  in  number.  In  January,  and  again  early  in 
February,  2  detachments  of  about  40  constabulary,  the  first  under  command  of 
Captain  Warren,  and  the  second  under  command  ol  Lieutenant  Twilley,  were, 
while  scouting,  attacked  by  large  bands  of  Iadrones  numbering  about  150,  and  in 
both,  cases  the  constabulary  was  compelled  to  retreat,  the  first  after  expending  its 
ammunition,  and  the  second  was  shipj^  and  driven  into  Polo.  About  February  10 
the  volunteers  commanded  by  Donate,  stationed  at  Obtmdo,  deserted  and  joined  the 
ladrone  forces  of  San  Miguel.  Immeaiately  afterwards  Governor  Tecson  organized 
about  30  more  volunteers,  which  were  slationed  at  Meycanayan,  making  in  all 
about  115  volunteers  and  100  constabulary  which  were  constantly  on  the  move. 
Governor  Tecson  personally  commanded  nis  volunteers  and  did  excellent  work 
toward  cleMiing  the  province.  In  February  the  Philippine  Scouts  from  Caloocan 
were  directed  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  constabulary  in  order  to  stamp  out 
this  band,  which  had  grown  to  considerable  size,  and  it  was  through  the  excellent 
work  of  the  scouts,  constabulary,  and  volunteers  that  this  band  was  practically 
annihilated.  All  the  princiwd  chiefs  except  two,  Contreras  and  Sampson,  have 
been  captured  and  killed.  The  majority  of  the  men  who  were  members  of  the 
band  have  been  captured,  killed,  or  have  hidden  their  arms  and  left  tjiat  section  of 
the  country.  All  of  tlie  arms  which  were  taken  out  by  the  volunteers  of  Obando 
when  they  deserted  have  been  recaptured,  except  three,  and  of  the  25  men  all  have 
been  capt«red  or  killed  except  9.  To-day  there  are  no  oi^nized  bands  of  Iadrones 
in  the  province;  in  fact,  there  are  not  over  15  men  of  the  province  who  are  out  in  the 
mountains  who  are  actually  carrying  arms,  and  these  are  not  togethei';  not  more 
than  3  can  be  found  in  one  place.  The  province  to-day  is  in  better  condition  as 
regards  ladronism  than  it  has  ever  been;  while  it  is  true  that  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  arms  still  Out,  yet  the  majority  of  these  are  buried  or  have  been  thrown 
into  the  rivers,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  all  of  these  arms  will  he 
gathered  in.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  a  few  are  not  captured  by  some  organiza- 
tion  in  the  province. 

Since  the  oiganization  of  the  constabulary  in  this  province  there  have  been  captured 
by  the  constabulary,  municipal  police,  and  scouts  all  together  about  600  arms  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  a  very  lai^  amount  of  ammunition.  According  to  the  best  infor- 
mation obtainable  1  am  led  to  believe  that  there  are  still  out  in  the  province  quite  a 
number  of  guns,  probably  upward  of  50. 
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During  the  early  part,  ot  tiie  fiscal  year  cholera  prevailed  in  the  province  to  quit* 
an  alarming  extent.  That  has  disappeared  except  aji  occasional  sporadic  case.  This 
province,  lilie  many  others,  lias  been  visited  by  swarms  of  locusts,  which  have  created 
sad  havoc  with  growing  crops. 

The  governor  of  this  province  is  loyal,  intelligent,  and  has  the  interest  o£  his  prov- 
ince and  people  at  heart.  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  best  governors  we  have. 
Unfortunately  he  is  in  poor  health,  apparently  tuhereuloaia,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  his 
services  will  be  given  actively  much  longer  to  the  government  for  that  reason. 

There  are  no  military  stations  in  the  province  except  scout  companies,  which  are 
attached  to  the  constabulary  for  tactical  work.  There  are  in  the  province  5  tele- 
phone and  2  telegraph  stations. 

The  supply  officer  of  this  province  met  with  the  misfortune  of  having  his  govern- 
ment funds  stolen  by  a  dishonest  native  clerk,  who  is  now  confined  awaiting  trial. 
.  The  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroad  Company  has  started  a  branch  road  from  B^aa 
which  crosses  the  province  and  runs  into  Nueva  Eciia. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  province  is  in  far  better  condition  than  heretofore 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  outlaw  bands  will  again  be  able  to  organize  to  any  great  extent 
therein. 

CAVITE. 
Senior  Inspector,  Capt.  T.  R.  Hatson. 

Authorized  strength  300,  distributed  in  7  stations.  There  are  11  inspectors  on  duty 
in  the  province.  There  have  been  408  expeditions  in  the  province  during  the  past 
year,  aggr^ating  16,550  miles;  in  other  words  scouting  parties  have  patrolled  the 
the  province  almost  continuoufdy.  There  have  been  39  engagements.  Outlaws 
killM  20,  wounded  23,  captured  343.  Arms  captured,  rifles  36,  shotguns  10,  revolv- 
ers 33,  bolos  40,  daggers  3,  and  ammunition  1,007  rounds,  Palay  captured  5,125 
pounds.  Constabufiwy  casualties,  killed  1,  deserted  14.  Arms  lost,  8  rifles  and  6 
revolvers. 

Work  accomplished  by  munidpal  police,  nothing  of  consequence.  There  were 
none  wounded  and  3  deserted.  Three  rifles,  4  shotji^ns,  and  7  revolvers  were  lost. 
Telegraph  stations  in  province,  5.     Telephone  stations  in  province,  9. 

There  isacircular  telephone  system  connecting  stations  in  such  manner  that  if  cut 
at  any  point  messages  can  be  transmitted  to  same  point  in  opposite  direction. 

There  are  3  scout  companies  stationed  in  the  province,  1  at  Imus,  1  at  Naic,  and 
1  at  Silang  and  Las  Mannas. 

There  are  2  companies  near  the  border  of  Cavite  and  Rizal  and  Batangas,  1  at  San 
Pedro  Tunasan  and  1  at  Nasu^bu. 

The  conditions  in  this  provmce  are  had  and  have  always  been. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  province  was  not  included  in  those  turned  over  to  the 
military  and  allowed  to  receive  the  same  chastisement  that  Batangas,  Laguna,  and 
Tayabas  received. 

The  present  history  of  the  province  would  no  doubt  be  different.  Conditions  are 
somewhat  better  now  than  they  have  heen  heretofore.  With  the  installation  of  an 
army  officer  as  governor  and  eradication  of  political  features  from  the  province,  it  is 
hoped  that  things  will  brighten  up.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiai«!  year  the  popula- 
tion had  apparently  decided  that  they  would  not  be  governed.  The  constab- 
ulary was  very  unpopular.  A  volunteer  organization  was  trieii  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  constabulary,  which  accomplished  some  indifferent  work.  Quite  a  number  of 
ladrones  surrendered  at  one  time  and  some  of  them  were  enlisted  mto  the  constabu- 
Iwy,  but  nearly  all  have  deserted  or  been  dischai^ed  without  honor;  several  of  those 
lemainiiw  are  now  in  confinement  awaiting  trial  for  various  offenses.  In  verf  few 
inatances  nave  outlaws  made  a  stand  to  fight,  and  results  have  been  accomplished 
only  by  locating  bands  and  attacking  them  unawares.  The  people  in  most  of  the 
towns  are  in  sympathy  with  the  outlaws  and  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  conatab- 
alary  or  scouts.  Conditions  in  the  southern  partof  the  i)rovince  have  improved  very 
much  and  it  is  believed  there  will  t)e  no  further  trouble  in  that  section.  The  town 
officials  have  all  recently  been  suspended  in  San  IVancisco  de  Malabon,  and  the 
provincial  authorities  propose  to  extend  this  to  other  pueblos.  The  most  troublesome 
outlaw  in  the  province  is  Felizardo.  The  mUitary  and  constabulary  have  tried  for 
two  years  to  capture  him  without  success.  He  has  a  following  of  about  40  men 
with  27  guns.  His  followers  are  snch  adepts  in  the  rapid  change  from  outlaw  to 
"buen  amigo"  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  apprehend  them  and  stay  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law.  Hia  rendezvous  is  in  and  about  Bacoor  and  Imus,  and  he  has  as 
lieutenants  Pilio,  Santos,  and  Patngo.  Another  troublesome  character  in  the  prov- 
ince is  Montalbon,  who  styles  himself  a  general  of  brigade.    At  the  "present  time  his 
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troops  are  disbanded  and  he  is  hiding.  His  lieutenants  are  Vega,  Tocio,  Aaastacio, 
Hermogenes,  Caro,  and  Encarnacion.  They  infest  the  country  about  Malabon  and 
ImuB.  Around  Indan  and  Alfonso  is  a  small  band  under  Masigla  and  Tunasaan. 
Around  Maragandon  and  Mupllanes  are  small  bands  under  Infanta  and  Jnlian  Ba- 
mos.  Still  another  band  tinifer  Lais  Sipat  aronnd'Indan  bad  the  misfortune  a  few 
days  a^.to  lose  their  leader,  he  being  killed  by  scouts  from  San  Pedro  Tunaaan. 
There  is  niach  land  in  the  pro\rince  lying  idle  ana  no  apparent  att«mpt  being  made 
to  cultivate  it.  The  province  is  natursflly  rich  and  should  to-daj  be  one  of  the 
moat  prosperous  districts  in  the  islands.  The  provincial  board  is  making  more 
effort  now  than  at  any  time  during  (he  year  to  improve  conditione  and  administration  in 
the  towns.  It  is  not  known  why.  Possibly  the  hope  of  being  governor  having  van- 
ished, the  officials  have  concluded  to  go  to  work.  There  was  a  period  when  candi- 
dates were  more  nnmerouH  than  flies.  The  municipal  police  will  continue  worthless 
until  a  atroi^  hand  is  placed  over  them.  It  would,  1  believe,  be  a  wise  move  to 
place  a  good  constabulary  inspector  in  Cavite  as  chief  of  police  and  aide  to  the  gov- 
ernor. The  court  of  first  instance  has  been  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  punish  evil- 
doers and  its  hands  are  Still  full.  There  are  now  upward  of  70  prisoners  in  the 
Ijrovincial  jail  awaiting  trial.  The  outlaws  from  this  province  concentrated  a  short 
time  ago  around  Mount  Gonzales,  in  Batangas,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  town  of 
Bay,  in  Lf^^nna,  and  robbed  the  tobacco  company  which  has  an  agency  there.  The 
Chinos  were  also  robbed.  The  municipal  funds  were  not  molested.  The  matter  of 
complicity  of  the  presidente  of  the  town  is  stiil  under  investigation.  The  outlaws  in 
the  province  pose  as  patriots,  but  their  occasional  robbery  of  towns  show  them  in 
their  true  l^Et  and  should  condemn  them  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  irreconcilables. 

CAGAYAN. 
Senior  Inspector,  Oapt.  Gkorob  R.  Lono. 

The  authorized  strei^th  of  this  province  is  162.  There  are  at  present  4  stationa 
and  6  inspectors. 

Arms  captured,  1  Remington  carbine;  expeditions,  3;  no  killed,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tured; 9  stolen  horses  and  1  carabao  have  been  recovered;  25  warrants  received  and 
18  executed.  Municipal  police  poor.  Their  duties  consist  of  principally  acting  as 
servants  and  messengers  for  presidentes. 

There  are  no  organized  bands  of  ladrones  and  but  few  depredations  except  theft  of 
carabaos.  This  is  done  principally  by  henchmen  of  the  wealthy  class.  The  animals 
are  stolen  from  the  poor  ^ople,  driven  into  neighboring  provinces,  sold  to  the 
wealthy  class,  and  an  additional  batch  stolen  on  the  return  trip.  The  poorer  class 
is  imposed  upon  and  are  practically  peoned  by  the  better  class.  Many  of  the  munic- 
ipal officials  are  corrupt  and  are  dictators  within  their  sphere. 

The  only  military  troops  in  this  province  and  Wbela  are  3  companies  of  scouts. 
There  were  5,  but  3  of  them  have  been  withdrawn;  2  more  are  to  be  withdrawn. 
At  one  time  during  the  year  alarming  reports  were  sent  in  by  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  dismct  to  the  effect  that  an  uprising  against  the  government  was 
feared  and  that  anns  were  being  landed,  but  time  and  investigation  have  shown  that 
there  was  no  foundation  to  the  rumors,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  such  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Opium  smoking  is  the  principal  vice  among  the  people. 

Telegraph  stations,  2;  telephone  stations,  none.  A  telephone  system  should  be 
established  in  this  province. 

The  constabulary  has  a  small  boat  which  is  operated  on  the  river,  but  the  draft  is 
too  great  for  successful  work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  j^ear.  Three  liiousMid 
dollars  should  be  expended  in  removii^  the  debris  from  the  river  to  aid  navigation. 
Several  private  boats  navigate  the  river  in  the  interests  of  the  tobacco  merchants.  It 
costs  1,350  pesos  per  month,  exclusive  of  coal,  to  maintain  the  btmt  on  the  river.  It  is 
doubtfiil  if  the  service  performed  warrants  this  expenditure.  Cholera  has  prevailed 
to  some  extent  durii^  the  year  in  the  Cagayan  Valley.  The  province  could  be  con- 
sidered in  good  condition  were  it  not  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 
classes.  The  work  of  the  provincial  hoard  and  constabulary  is  gradually  making 
headway  against  these  irregularities.  The  Americans,  by  just  and  fair  administra- 
tion, are  convincing  the  people  that  the  work  is  in  their  mterest,  and  they  are  learn- 
ing to  appeal  to  them  for  protection. 
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Senior  Inspector,  OapL  A.  0.  Sokenson. 

Authorized  strength,  162.  Numter  of  expeditiona  and  engagements,  usual  patrol- 
ling through  province.  There  have  been  no  engagements,  no  casualties,  and  no 
desertions;  I  rifle  and  1  revolver  were  surrendered.  Stolen  animals  recovered,  13 
horses  and  13  carabaos.  Warrants  received,  26;  executed,  23.  Arrests  without  war- 
rant, 36.  Arms  lost,  1  carbine  and  1  revolver.  Condition  o£  police,  poor.  Arms  lost 
bypolice,  1  revolver. 

Conditions  are  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  on  account  of  four  or  five  different 
tribes  living  mde  by  aide,  all  in  different  stages  of  development;  neverthetesa  there 
is  no  cause  for  alarm  from  a  peace  standpoint,  but  I  consider  that  justice  is  sadly 
lacking,  and  that  may  in  a  future  time  cause  extended  bloodshed.  Quite  a  number 
of  civilized  Calingas  live  near  the  towns  and  have  apparently  no  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  hills.  These  people  are  icnposed  upon  by  the  town  people,  who  rob  them  of  the 
animals  they  possess  or  the  lana  they  have  cultivated.  Another  abuse  existing  here 
is  the  feudal  system.  Practically  everybody  outside  of  towns  acknowledge  a  certain 
family  in  town  as  their  master.  In  that  line  also  justice  is  lacking,  as  it  is  always 
administered  by  town  people,  and  their  interests  are  considered.  Slavery  is  also 
carried  on  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  murder  is  the  first  etep  in  securing  tiie  slaves 
afterwards  to  be  sold.  The  tobacco  companies,  especially  the  Tabacaleras  Company, 
through  their  lai^  estates  and  the  number  of  people  working  for  them,  wield  too 
much  power.  Opium  smoking  is  carried  on  extensively  by  the  richer  Filipinos. 
The  poor  people  can  not  afford  to  do  so  habitually,  but,  it  addicted  to  it,  use  it  when 
they  can  get  it  This  deplorable  habit  is  generally  only  found  in  the  towns.  On 
account  oi  the  laxity  in  municiml  administration,  gambling  is  carried  on  extensively. 
The  Filipino  in  town  does  but  little  work;  he  is  practically  fed  by  the  ThmtIo  people, 
who  bring  to  their  masters  practically  all  their  produce.  The  senior  inspector  says 
that  the  laay,  opium-smoking,  and  gambling  town  people  are  the  governing  claes,  ani! 
they  govern  to  suit  themselves. 

American  agents  should  be  appointed  to  protect  the  Calingas,  and  where  those 
people  have  no  lands  a  sufficiently  laige  piece  should  be  given  them.  It  is  believed 
that  within  a  very  short  time  a  marked  improvement  would  be  shown.  This  will 
also  give  the  Calingas  an  opportunity  to  settle  down,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  desire 
to  stay  near  the  towns,  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  products.  At  present  this  is  not 
possible,  as  no  matter  where  they  stay  some  Filipino  will  claim  the  land  and  insist 
upon  collecting  shares.  The  senior  inspector  states  that  the  Calingas  living  around 
the  towns  are  more  law-abiding  than  the  Filipinos. 

The  senior  inspector  recommends  that  the  municipal  police  be  done  away  with 
and  towns  should  pay  a  just  share  of  constabulary  maintenance,  and  a  detachment 
of  constabulary  should  be  put  in  every  town.  The  present  system  of  police  is  useless, 
as  they  are  practically  mucliachos  for  the  consejalee,  presidente,  and  juez  de  paz,  but 
with  proper  supervision  and  training  better  results  woold  be  obtained. 

The  foftowing  is  an  extract  from  a  rejKirt  on  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  province 
by  Captain  Sorenson: 

"Buying  and  havit^;  slaves  has  evidently  been  very  common  in  this  valley  during 
the  Spanish  occupation.  I  am  satisfied  that  to  a  large  extent  the  poorer  j>opnlation 
in  the  towns  ana  barrios  are  the  descendants  of  the  former  slaves  bought  from 
I^rrotes  or  Calingas  by  the  richer  Spanish  or  IbaiM^  landowners.  The  two  Christian 
tnbes  in  this  valley  are  the  llocanos  and  the  Ci^yans,  of  Idanaga.  The  former  are 
immieranta  from  Hocos  Sur  and  Ilocos  Norte,  and  they  have  practically  only  been 
here  for  a  generation.  They  «une  here  as  laborers  for  the  tobacco  companies,  and 
eventually  stayed  and  settled  here.  The  latter  tribes  are  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  valley,  but  are  somewhat  indolent  and  do  not  care  to  work  for  others. 

"These  two  tribes  are  confined  in  a  very  narrow  strip  of  land,  in  fact  only  about 
20  miles  wide,  taking  in  only  river-bottom  land  of  the  Cagayan  Eiver  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  their  only  crop  is  tobacco,  which  can  not  profitably  be  raised  by  them 
on  the  higher  land  not  inundated  during  the  rainy  season.  They  are  also  afraid  of 
livii^  in  isolated  places,  as  families  that  have  done  so  are  killed  by  the  uncivilized 
tribee  whenever  opportunity  offers.  The  non-Christian  tribes  living  in  this  valley 
and  surroimdii^  foothills  and  mountains  are  the  Calingas  or  Gaddanes,  Igorrotes, 
Negritos,  Ilonsottes,  and  Oatalanganes.  Of  these  the  Igorrotes  and  Calingas  are 
confirmed  head-hunters,  and  consequently  always  at  odds  with  their  neighbors,  even 
if  they  belong  to  the  tribes.  The  Igorrotes,  I  think,  are  the  larger  tribe,  at  least 
they  are  more  plentiful  in  this  province,  and  in  appearance  and  manner  very  much 
like  the  ordinary  Filipino,  and  though  they  consider  a  gee  string  to  be  ample  cover- 
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ing  for  anvbody,  they  are  otherwiae  as  far  advani»d  aa  the  barrio  Filijjino.  They 
have  bamDoo  houses,  cooking  ntensils  same  as  used  by  Filipinos,  raise  rice  and  gar- 
den truck,  have  horses  and  carabaos,  make  baskets  and  earthenware  pots,  and  in 
fact  have  all  the  comfortsenioyed  by  their  Christian  brothers.  The^  live  in  so-called 
rancherias,  very  much  reeembling  a  barrio,  but  generally  situated  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  As  they  covet  the  possession  of  heads  for  religious  or  other  purposes,  and  as 
these  heads  are  never  obtained  from  their  own  rancho,  they  naturally  do  not  live  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  onter  world.  In  making  raids  on  other  rancherias  for 
head-hunting  purposes  some  prisoners  are  generally  &ken  with  the  idea,  I  think,  of 
killing  them  afterwards,  or  selling  them,  as  the  Igorrotee  do  not  keep  slaves.  In 
disposmg  of  their  slaves  thi^y  generally  do  as  follows:  A  small  number  of  Igorrotes, 
generally  about  four  or  five,  will  appear  in  a  town  with  one,  two,  or  three  prisoners, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  make  known  to  the  people  that  they  wish  to  dispose  of  them. 
They  will  generally  be  accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  who  is  often  a  hunter,  who  is 
on  good  terms  with  the  Igorrot^.  He  will  take  them  around  to  the  most  likely  houses 
in  to  wn,  and  no  doubt  gets  a  tee  tor  his  trouble.  After  some  dickering  and  showing  the 
fine  points  of  their  wares,  a  bai^n  is  struck,  cash  is  handed  over,  and  the  Igorrotes 
depart.  The  slave  is  then  put  to  work  in  the  house,  and  shortly  afiet  wards  baptized, 
is  ti-eated  well,  learning  to  speak  the  native  dialect,  and  no  doubt  thorouehly  appreci- 
ates the  change.    Ho  is,  of  course,  as^ned  to  the  meanest  and  hardest  work,  as 


carrying  water  and  the  like,  but  nevgruieless  well  treated  for  fear  that  he  should 
ran  away,  and  his  only  compensation  is  food  and  what  little  clothing  he  needs.  His 
master  will  generally  see  that  he  gets  married  in  due  time,  and  whenever  he  thinks 
that  he  can  safely  do  so  he  sends  nim  out  to  his  ranch  to  work  there. 

' '  Mjj  investigation  of  this  matter  has  been  conducted  very  quietly,  as  it  would  look 
suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  if  I  should  inquire  too  deeply  into  the  prices 

C'd  or  x>ersonally  mterview  the  buyers.  I  have,  ttierefore,  had  a  young  native  to 
nish  me  the  followir^  list  of  persons  who  have  bought  slaves  during  the  last  year. 
The  slave  owner  will  make  himself  believe  that  he  is  doing  a  very  commendable  thing 
in  rescuing  an  infidel  and  having  him  brought  up  to  become  a  good  Christian;  true 
also,  if  carried  on  for  some  time,  the  non-Christian  will  become  assimilated  and  a 
Christian. 

"I  stated  in  my  telegram  that  the  governor,  Sefior  Dichoso,  had  recently  bought 
three  slaves.  This  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify.  On  the  list  given  me  he  is  suppceed 
to  have  only  boi^ht  one  of  a  lot  of  three  recently  sold  here.  Of  the  remaining  two 
one  went  to  his  father-in-law,  Andres  Claraval.  The  third  of  this  lot  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace,  as  I  did  not  like  to  show  too  much  zeal  in  the  matter  at  present. 

"  Ingorrotea  sold  in  Ilagan  within  last  year:  ' 

"To  thepresidente,  PaBCualP(^rigaji,  oneboyl2yearsoldfor$130.  This  boy  is 
doiiw  housework. 

' '  To  Gabriel  Naramag,  sheriff  of  the  province,  one  girl  12  years  old  for,  he  believed, 
$150.    She  is  doing  housework. 

"To  Pedro  Gangan,  consejal,  a  woman  25  years  old  and  a  man  26  years  old  for 
$145.     They  both  do  housework. 

"To  Besidorio  Camarao,  a  merchant  doing  business  in  this  vaUey,  with  house  in 
Aparri,  a  boy  and  a  girl  about  10  years  old  for  $250.  These  children  are  working  in 
house  in  Aparri. 

"To  Luis  Putat,  owner  of  a  billiard  hall,  a  boy  8  years  old  for  $115.  This  boy  is 
doing  housework. 

"To  Bias  Padagas,  an  Ilocano  consejal,  a  boy  about  10  years  old  tor  $150.  This 
boy  does  housework. 

Sefior  Padagas  also  bought  another  boy  of  about  10  years  of  a^  and  sold  him 
afterwards  to  Irineo  Comaseng,  manager  o'f  cooperative  store  in  Il^an,  for  $180. 
This  boy  tias  been  sent  to  Manila,  where  he  nowworksforlrineo's  sister,  livingsome- 
where  in  Santa  Cruz,  Manila. 

"To  Juan  Paggao,  a  former  consejal,  and  whose  son  is  now  consejal,  a  man  27 
years  old  for  UllX    This  slave  died  about  two  weeks  after  being  purchased. 

"  To  Sefior  Dichoso,  governor  of  Isabela,  a  boy  14  years  old.  Have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  price  paid. 

"To  Andres  Claraval,  father-in-law  of  Sefior  Dichoso,  a  woman  26  years  old.  Also 
not  able  to  ascertain  price  in  this  case. 

"Jos6  Patan^,  a  boy  ten  years  old  tor  $170.  This  boy  is  working  on  owner's 
ranch  in  barrio  Lulutan. 

"While  in  Aparri  en  route  for  this  station  I  saw  three  H^ritos^ — two  boys  and 
one  girl.  The  boys  were  about  14  years  old  and  the  girl  slightly  younger.  Inquiring, 
I  was  told  that  they  beloi^ed  to  a  Chino  merchant,  who  had  bought  them  recently. 
The  boys  were  workii^  in  real  of  the  Chino's  house,  facing  the  river,  and  engaged 
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in  flllinK  in  and  rising  the  level  of  the  land  with  soil  obfained  in  ur  near  the  rivor. 
The  ^rl  was  working  in  the  cuisine. 

"As  Been  from  above  list,  only  the  very  best  or  richest  class  of  inhabitants  keep 
slaves.  Naturailythepooterconld  not  afford  fo  buy  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  appar- 
ently a  good  investment, as  the  salaries forfleld  handsale  about  4  or  a  peselas  a  day, 
or  a  certain  part  of  the  crop. 

"The  people  here,  eepecially  the  officials,  are  very  bitter  against  the  Calin^tfls,  who 
they  declare  oaght  to  bo  killed  whenever  met.  This  is  certainly  a  very  bad  Ktato 
of  affaire,  considering  the  impossibility  of  fastening  the  guilt  of  these  murders  on 
individual  Calineas.  They  roam  over  such  a  large  territoi^  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  by  which  oand  a  certain  murder  has  been  committed,  and  there  are  never 
anyeyewitneseestothese  affairs,  aatheyare  always  perpetrated  on  hunters,  travelers, 
or  famiHes  tivine  in  isolated  ranchos.  The  Calinga,  though,  is  not  entirely  to  blame, 
as  he  is  treated  unjustly,  and  practicollv  has  no  staodin^  in  their  cour^.  Besides 
these  so-called  hunters  in  doing  so  invaae  the  country  of  the  Calinga  and  whenever 
opportunity  offers  will  steal  their  carabaos  and  horses,  or  kill  tbem,  claiming  that 
they  thought  they  were  wild  oarabaos  or  horses.  The  main  trouble  is  that  in  reveng- 
ina  himself  he  does  not  always  get  the  guilty  parties. 

''A  peculiar  fact  connected  with  the  selling  of  a  slave  is  that  an  Igorrote  never  sells 
Calingas  as  (slaves,  or  vice  versa,  which  no  doubt  shows  that  they  do  not  show  each 
other  mercy,  but  that  if  prisoners  are  taken  th^y  are  invariable  killed. 

"A  Tagalo  by  the  name  of  Caame  Ferrer,  living  in  this  town,  and  a  hunter  at  odd 
times,  has  acted  as  ^between  in  the  selling  of  slaves  at  various  times,  and  1  am 
assured  that  if  any  Filipino  should  want  to  invest  in  a  slave  this  man  could  arrange 
to  have  a  lot  brought  in  here  tor  selection. 

"AlTGrsT  O.  SoKliNSON, 

"  Senior  iMpedor  Imhela  I'rorince." 

■ebad 

ITX)COS  SUE. 
Senior  Inspector,  First  Lieut.  A.  E.  Hendrvx. 

Authorized  strength  162.  There  are  4  stations  with  6  inspectors.  There  is  1  mili- 
tary station  at  Saloniague.  There  have  been  191  expeditions,  covering  1,130  miles; 
engj^menta  6,  outlaws  killed  6,  wounded  18,  captured  44.  Arms  captured,  3  rifles, 
2  cannons,  19  revolvers,  11  shotguns,  143  bolos,  18  daggers,  and  23  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition.   Twelve  stolen  animals  recovered.    Warrants  received  69,  executed  55. 

Arrests  witbost  warrants  .SSL  Ko  arms  lost;  none  killed,  wounded,  or  deserted 
from  constabulary.    Deaths  from  cholerall,  bubonic  plague  1. 

Conditions  in  province  have  generally  been  quiet.  A  band  of  ladrones  under 
Vister  operated  for  a  time,  hut  has  been  broken  up.  Vister  was  a  subinspector  of 
constabulary,  who  was  confined  for  horse  stealing;  broke  jail  and  organized  a  band 
of  otttlawB.  He  is  now  in  hiding;  last  heard  from  in  Bataan  Province.  The  senior 
inspector  has  been  changed  four  times  during  the  year.  The  supply  officer  has 
recently  been  relieved  and  will  be  disehaiged  from  the  constabulary  service  upon  his 
settlement  with  the  auditor.  The  province  is  generally  quiet  and  no  indications  of 
disturbances. 

IIX)COS  NORTK. 
Senior  Inspector,  Capt.  W.  G.  (i.iTcnELi.. 

Authorized  strength  156.  There  are  5  stations  in  the  province  and  4  officers. 
Expeditions,  usually  patrolling  in  province.  No  engagements  or  outlaws  killed  or 
captured.  Arms  captured,  3  rifles,  3  shotguns,  11  bolos,  3  daggers,  and  141  ronnrts 
of  ammnnition.     Stolen  animals  recovered,  3  ponies  and  6  carabaos. 

Warrants  received  -W,  executed  42.  Arrests  without  warrants  15.  Efficiency  of 
police  fair.  No  casualties  of  constabulary  or  outlaws.  The  province  has  been 
remarkably  free  from  crime. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1902,  this  province  was  infested  with 
cholera.  All  through  the  run  of  the  disease  the  constabulary  did  good  work  as 
quarantine  guards.  Three  of  its  members  were  stricken  and  died.  In  the  month  of 
November,  1902,  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  band  of  about  20  ladrones  operating  in 
the  foothills  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  but  from  the  arrests  made  it  could 
not  be  proven  that  such  a  band  existed.  Tliere  had  been  an  attempted  murder  and 
numerous  robberies,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  reported  that  about  20  men  took 
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part  in  them.  In  January,  1903,  it  was  reported  that  arms  were  being  broi^ht  into 
tlie  eastern  part  of  the  province  from  Abra.  The  information  was  contaified  in.  an 
anonymous  letter.  It  stated  that  these  arms  were  being  brought  in  for  the  new 
insurrection,  which  would  begin  in  the  month  of  March,  1903.  No  arms  were  found, 
however,  and  the  month  of  March  has  passed  without  the  promised  revolution.  In 
the  month  of  April  the  cholera  again  broke  out  in  Samac,  a  barrio  of  San  Nicolas. 
The  constabulary  was  requested  to  furnish  a  qtiaranUne  guard.  All  approaches  lo 
the  barrio  were  strictly  guarded,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  quarantining  was  effective. 
Undl  quite  recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  stealing  of  animals.  A  compara- 
tively small  numb^  of  these  animals  have  been  recovered,  for  the  reason  that  in  most 
instances  the  robberies  were  committed  in  order  to  obtain  food,  and  before  the  theft 
could  be  reported  the  animal  would  be  eaten. 

General  conditions:  The  province  at  present  is  very  quiet.  So  far  as  is  known 
there  are  no  omamzsd  bands  of  ladrones  within  its  limits.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  crops  of  the  past  year  have  been  greatly  lessened  and  in  some  parts  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  locusts,  the  people  seem  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
are  diligently  planting  their  palay  for  the  coming  rainy  season. 

LEPANTO-BONTOG. 
Senior  Inspector,  Capt.  C.  E.  Nathobst. 

The  constabalary  of  the  two  provinces  was  combined  on  January  1  of  the  preeon 
year.  Authorized  strength,  165.  There  has  been  the  usual  patrolling  throughout  tJie 
province.  There  were  four  engagements.  No  casualties  to  the  constabulary.  Tliere 
are  8  stations  in  the  two  provmcea,  with  5  officers.  Casualties  to  Igorrotes,  killed 
unknown,  captared  I.  There  are  no  military  stations  in  the  province.  Telegraph 
stations,  none;  telephone  stations,  2. 

The  following  remarks  on  Lepanto-Bontoc  are  taken  bodily  from  the  report  of  the 
senior  inspector,  who  is  thoroughly  in  touch  with  conditions  in  his  district: 

"  On  May  6,  IflOS,  Inspector  Robert  Burrous,  supply  officer  Lepanto-Bontoc,  escorted 
by  Corporal  Florentine  Somanqui  and  First-class  ftivate  Ceverino  Buelta,  were  fired 
upon  in  the  road  to  Canton,  near  the  barrio  of  Santo  Tomas.  They  dismounted, 
responded  to  same,  and  went  on  their  way. 

"May  20,  1903,  Lieutenant  E.  C.  Wiseley,  with  detachment  of  33  men,  went  to 
Barlig,  subfirovinceof  Bontoc,  to  arrest  five  rice  thieves.  The  principales  of  the  town 
refused  to  give  them  uj;,  and  a  small  engagement  ensued,  Lieutenant  Wiseley  acting 
entirely  on  the  defensive,  retreating  from  their  town  to  avoid  any  trouble.  One 
constabulary  cagadore  was  speared  and  killed  in  the  road  from  ambush.  Enemy's 
casualties  unknown. 

"The  general  condition  in  the  province  is  good,  and  no  doubt  will  improve  after 
the  chastising  administered  to  the  Bariig  peo^e,  as  all  the  rancherias  in  theprovince 
were  watching  that  affair  with  intense  interest.  Had  we  fsdied  to  chastise  those 
people,  it  cert^nly  would  have  led  to  more  lawlessness. 

"I  have  just  had  word  from  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bontoc,  who  advises  that  5 
men  of  Bariig  called  upon  him  and  asked  if  they  could  return  to  their  rancherias, 
promising  to  oe  good  in  the  future  and  rect^nize  American  sovereignty.  The  gov- 
ernor has  ^ven  them  until  next  moon — about  ten  days — to  turn  over  the  5  men 
wanted,  which  thev  have  promised  to  do,  and  I  believe  tiey  will  keep  their  promises. 

"VVhatwe mostly  have  to  contend  with  in  this  province  is  the  thievery  carried 
on  among  the  Igorrotes.  Anlgorrotewillstealanythii^froma  chicken  to  a  carabao. 
The  labor  question  is  also  one  of  grave  consideration  in  the  province. 

"The  Igorrote  is  exempt  from  taxation,  and  becomes  a  loafer,  gambler,  and  thief. 
He  should  be  taxed,  and  taxed  heavily,  which  will  force  him  to  seek  work,  cultivate 
more  land,  and  set  him  to  thinking  how  and  by  what  means  he  can  make  more 
money  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  his  obligations.  At  the  btwt  he  is  not  a  worker. 
The  word  '  work '  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  vocabulary.  Money  is  of  no  considera- 
tion to  him,  having  no  obhgations  to  meet,  and  with  the  nonobligatory  labor  law 
he  does  pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  In  the  United  States  I  believe  we  have  the 
right  to  ask  a  man  to  do  a  day's  labor  for  a  lair  compensation;  why  not  here? 
However,  this  will  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  aubprovince  of  Lepanto,  as 
all  municipalities  have  passed  an  ordinance  prescribing  a  cedula  tax,  and  landowners 
must  yaj  a  land  tax,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  greatly  improve  the  situation.  In  the 
subprovinces  of  Bontoc  and  Ambnrayan  such  a  law  has  not  as  yet  been  passed,  but 
it  is  hoped  they  will  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

"The  food-supply  question,  which  six  weeks  or  ■ 
has  taken  a  more  encouraging  aspect,  although  rii 
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per  100  pounds.  Quite  a  quantity  of  maize  has  been  planted,  and  k  already  making 
ita  appearance  on  the  market  and  is  relievii^  the  situation.  The  camote  crop  now 
promises  very  well,  so  it  can  be  said  with  safety  that  there  will  be  no  suffering. 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  trails  in  Bontoc  and  Aniburayan,  immediately  after 
the  rainy  season,  be  put  in  proper  shape;  new  ones  added,  so  we  may  be  able  to 
traveree  the  country  without  much  trouble  and  on  horseback.  It  is  further  recom- 
mended that  a  constabulary  post  be  established  at  Lubuagan,  subprovince  of  Bontoc, 
situated  in  the  lately  added  territory  of  Abra,  consisling  of  an  American  inspector 
and  25  enlisted  men.  It  is  also  recommended  that  a  constabulary  poet  be  estabUehed 
at  Balbasan,  on  the  Saltan  River;  also  in  the  late  added  territory  of  Abra,  post  to 
consist  of  a  good  native  subinspector,  if  no  American  is  available,  and  15  enlisted 
men.  This  inspector  to  also,  in  connection  with  his  consfabnlary  duties,  look  aft*r 
the  road  work  down  the  Saltan  Eiver  Valley  and  act  as  deputy  to  the  governor,  as 
Balbasan  is  four  days'  journey  from  Bontoc. 

"No  additional  men  need  be  enlisted  for  this  purpose,  but  an  appropriation  of 
f2,000,  local  currency,  would  probably  be  necessary  for  quarters,  etc.  Of  course  the 
inspectors  will  have  to  be  appointed.  It  is  also  recommended  that  all  consfabnlary 
posts  in  the  province  be  connected  with  telephone  communication.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  year  to  do  anything  until  after  the  rainy  season,  but  were  those  recommenda- 
tions approved  of  we  could  probably  commence  getting  out  the  material  for  the  quar- 
ters in  the  latter  |)art  of  September. 

"With  the  Quiai^n  district  added  to  our  already  laige  proiince,  and  which  I 
understand  is  an  assured  foot,  the  duti^  of  the  senior  inspector  will  be  snch  that  he 
can  devote  but  little  of  his  time  to  office  work.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that 
he  be  furnished  an  additional  inspector  as  adjutant  and  station  commander,  as  in 
this  province  it  is  impossible  tor  the  supply  omcer  to  act  as  such,  being  mndb  of  his 
time  on  the  road  bringing  in  supplies. 

"The  Quiangan  district,  which  now  comprises  the  northwest  part  of  Kueva  Vis- 
caya,  in  the  [^  constituted  the  comandancia  of  Quiangan  and  belonged  to  this 
province.  In  this  district  some  pretty  bad  feorrotes  live,  and  no  doubt  in  the  future 
we  may  have  some  trouble  with  them. 

"At  present  conditions  are  bad.  For  example,  the  people  of  Banaue  dare  not  ao 
to  Bayombong,  their  capital,  to  transact  business  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  neigh- 
boring rancherias.  With  good  passable  traib,  so  constabulary  can  make  frequent 
and  quick  trips  through  the  country,  this  will  be  remedied,  and  with  a  (»ap!e  of 
constabulary  posts  in  the  district,  with  enlisted  men  to  be  recruited  from  the  inhab- 
itants, head  huntii^  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Thework  of  the  constabulary  of  this  province  has  consisted  mostly  of  bringing 
to  justice  petty  offenders,  and  in  many  cases  as  arbitrators  among  the  different  tribes 
of  Igorrotes.  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  constabulary  of  this  province  to  as 
much  as  possihle  keep  the  Igorrotes  out  of  the  courts,  and  anything  that  can  con- 
scientiously be  settled  before  the  governor  or  some  other  official  acting  as  a  peace- 
maker is  so  done.  But  one  murderer  in  the  past  year  has  been  brouaht  to  justice, 
and  he  is  now  confined  in  jail  here,  having  been  sentenced  by  Judge  Wise! zen us  to 
be  hanged  at  Cervantes,  which  sentence  will  be  duly  carried  out  as  soon  as  sustained 
by  the  supreme  court.  Two  more  Igorrotes  were  implicated  in  this  affair — one  ap- 
prehenden,  but  died  on  road  to  Bontoc,  while  the  other  took  refuge  with  outlaws  of 
Barlig. 

"  In  September  last  ex-Captain  Powless,  Philippine  constabulary  ex-Lieutenants 
Governor  Hunt,  with  a  detachment  of  20  men,  were  surrounded  on  the  Polis  Moun- 
tains by  a  number  of  warriors  from  the  rancheria  of  Libuang;  Remington  rifles  did 
not  work,  and  they  had  to  hold  position  until  reinforced  by  Bontoc,  Somaqui,  and 
Tahibin  warriors.    No  casualties. 

"  December,  1902,  Captain  Mair,  Philippines  constabulary,  was  released  from 
detached  service  as  governor  of  this  province,  being  relieved  by  Governor  Dinwiddle. 
While  in  Manila  in  De<«mber,  and  after  a  conference  with  Uenoral  Allen,  it  was  de- 
cided that  as  soon  as  practicable  I  discharge  my  Ilocano  soldiers,  filling  the  vacancies 
with  Igorrotes.    My  authorized  enlisted  strength  was  increased  from  82  to  85  men. 

' '  January  1  the  constabulary  of  Lepanto  and  Bontoc  were  consolidated  under  one 
senior  inspector;  was  also  given  autnori^  to  detail  one  enlisted  man  on  detached 
service,  to  report  as  clerk  to  the  supply  officer,  and  for  that  purpose  was  authorized 
one  estra  sei^eant.  In  January  reorganized  the  municipal  police  of  Bi^nan, 
Sebangan,  Cayan,  Banco,  and  Bananao. 

"  Twenty-five  Igorrot^  were  enlisted  during  month  of  February,  and  upon  retjueat 
of  the  district  chief  to  subsistence  them  until  they  had  had  one  pay  day ;  same  was 
granted.  Two  escaped  prisoners  from  the  provincial  jail  of  Benguet  were  captured 
and  returned  to  that  province. 
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"American  inspector  with  detachment  eecorted  Bishop  Brent  and  Doctor  Olapp 
from  Bontoc  to  Tuguegarau,  Cagayan,  inonth  of  Februarj'. 

"  The  lionorable  secretary  of  tHe  interior  paid  us  a  visit,  arriving  in  San  Emilio 
February  28,  where  I  met  him  and  eacorted  him  to  Cervantes  and  lat«r  to  Boatoc, 
and  from  there  to  Banauay,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  bacli  to  Bontoc  again,  after  which 
he  was  escorted  to  Cervantes  by  Lieutenant  Eckman,  and  May  22  U>  Loa,  on  his  way 
to  BE^aio. 

"Latter part  of  April  several  detachments  were  sent  out  in  the  mouniains  north 
of  Angaqm  and  aTonnd  San  Emilio,  scouting  for  escaped  prisonera  and  so-called 
ladronesiromllocosSur.  Captured  one  at  Concepcion  who  was  turned  over  tollocoa 
Snr  constabulary. 

"Conditions  in  the  province  are  very  good  indeed,  and,  after  the  lesson  tai^ht  the 
people  of  Barlig,  will  steadily  improve.  A  little  trouble  now  and  again  arises  with 
Igorrotes  of  the  different  ranchenes,  and  after  their  crop  is  harvested  they  generally 
get  restless  and  uneasy  and  would  like  to  go  on  the  warpath.  This  we  have  managed 
to  keep  down  by  choosing  our  men  for  the  constabulary  from  the  rancheriae,  who  are 
deadly  enemies,  and  thus  bring  them  together. 

"The  crop  this  year,  especially  rice,  is  very  short,  but  the  camote,  which  is  one  ol 
the  staple  comestibles,  has  turned  out  very  well,  and  the  outlook  for  food  supplies, 
which  six  weeks  ago  looked  very  dark,  has  brightened  considerably. 

"It  is  recommended  that  immediatelyaftertherainyseaeon  roads  be  put  in  shape. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  aubprovince  of  Bontoe  and  Amburayan. 

"  Constabulary  posts  should  be  established  at  Labugan  and  Balbalaaan.  At  Labn- 
gan  an  American  inspector  is  indispensable,  and  constabulary  force  should  be  enlisted 
from  there  as  well  as  from  all  rancherias,  with  whom  they  are  at  enmity.  The  post 
at  Balbalasan,  on  the  Saltan  Eiver,  need  not  be  lai^,  and  could  be  commanded  by  a 
good  native  subinspector,  and  I  again  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  my  letter  of 
May  16,  recommending  my  first  aeigeant  to  such  position. 

"It  is  also  recommended  that  alf  constabulary  posts  be  connected  by  telephone, 
and  I  think  I  can  promise  to  cut  and  put  up  the  necessary  posts  free  of  charge. 

"  I  understand  from  reliable  source  that  the  district  of  Quiangan,  now  in  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  will  in  the  near  future  be  added  to  this  province  and  a  lieutenant^vemor 
put  in  there,  and  when  this  is  done  we  will  need  additional  consfabulary,  but  at 
present  no  recommendations  can  be  made  for  this  subprovince. 

"Actina;  upon  telegraphic  authority  of  Gen.  lienrv  T.  Allen,  chief  of  Philippines 
constabu&ry,  dated  at  Biyjuio,  Benguet,  June  3,  1903, 1  have  the  honor  to  report 
that  on  May  6  I  proceeded  with  a  detachment  of  45  men  from  here  to  Bontoc, 
where  I  increased  same  to  96  men  and  on  May  10  left  for  Talubin,  on  my  way  to 
Barlig.  The  people  of  Barlig,  as  you  will  remember  by  my  May  monthly  report, 
started  a  petty  insurrection  of  their  own  May  20,  when  Lieutenant  Wiseley,  with  a 
detachment  of  83  men,  went  there  to  arrest  some  criminals,  put  up  a  %ht,  and 
refused  absolutely  to  recognke  the  Ameriram  Government  Lientenant^ovemor 
Wager,  of  the  subprovince  of  Bontoc;  Lieutenant  Wiseley,  of  the  Philippines  con- 
stabulary, and  the  provincial  supervisor,  accompanied  the  expedition.  We  left 
Tabulin  at  12  o'clock  that  n^ht,  it  being  bright  moonlight,  ascending  the  Polls 
Mountain  range.  The  tjail  (footpath)  is  a  miserable  one,  straight  up  and  down,  the 
highest  point  reached  bein^  about  7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  grade  easily 
averting  30  per  cent  and  m  places  much  more — simply  steps  cut  in  the  mountain 
side.  The  trail  leads  through  a  dense  forest  with  thick  nnderbrush,  and  in  places 
entirely  covered  with  long  grass  (ranosj,  which  makes  it  decidedly  dangerous  for 
this  kmd  of  worit,  as  the  enemy  is  entirely  concealed  from  view  and  haa  all  the 
advantf^^s  over  a  detachment  coming  up  the  traii.  Sharp-pointed  bamboo  sticks,  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  are  set  in  the  trail — particularly  is  this  true  when  one  is  descending — 
which  serve  to  inflict  wounds,  as  well  as  malte  the  advance  tardy,  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  halt  and  remove  them,  and  usually  the  enemy  is  close  at  hand,  ready  to 
run  a  spear  through  one  while  so  engaged.  It  is  a  blessing  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  poison,  as  it  certainly  would  prove  very  fatal,  and  as  it  is  I  had  three  men 
wounded  by  these  sticks,  two  so  badly  that  they  had  to  be  carried  home.  A  lot  of 
these  sticks  were  removed  by  our  party,  but  notiiing  of  interest  happened  along  the 
trail.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  Barlig  the  trail  leads  over  high  rice  mkes, 
over  which  traveling  is  very  difficult.  We  arrived  at  Barlig  about  11  a.  m.,  and 
about  a  mile  out  of  town  were  met  by  the  presidente,  who  pretended  friendship.  T 
told  him  we  were  there  to  demand  the  deliverance  of  the  five  criminals  whom  Lieu- 
tenant Wiseley  bad  come  over  for  some  time  ago,  and  further  told  him  to  proceed  on 
ahead  of  ua  into  town,  as  we  were  coming  in.  He  seemed  surprised  at  this,  but 
started  on  ahead,  and  that  was  the  last  1  saw  of  him,  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
keep  up  with  him  over  the  dikes,  which  are  20  to  30  feet  high  and  extremely  hard 
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tor  an  American  to  trBvel  over.  Upon  entering  tbe  town  uiajiy  bunches  of  warriors 
in  arma  were  seen  squatted  down  on  tlie  mountain  aide  watching  our  advance. 
Women,  children,  animals,  and  everything  of  value  had  diBappeared  and  were  hid 
'a  the  mountaina,     I  ahout«d  to  the  men  in  sight  and  aaked  thei     '  .      ■    . 


instead  of  complying  they  went  farther  up.  Shortly  after  our  arrivsj  an  Igorrote, 
who  livea  in  Bar%,  and  whoia  a  brother  of  one  of  my  soldiers,  came  in  and  told  nie, 
'The  people  will  not  come  in,  hut  are  anxious  to  fight  you.'  This  man  did  not  take 
any  part  m  what  subsequently  Iiappened.  I  told  him  to  go  back  and  tell  the  people 
that  I  wanted  the  five  culprits  and  that  they  were  very  foolish  if  they  showed  any 
demonatration  whatever,  as  it  surely  would  have  but  one  outcome,  anH  that  if  they 
did  not  come  in  and  act  friendly  I  would  punish  them  severely.  This  was  received 
by  laughters,  aneera,  and  defies,  and  tbey  commenced  drawing  near,  getting  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  us,  dancing  their  war  dance,  displaying  ai>eara,  axes,  and  ahields. 
I  could  have  easily  killed  a  number  of  them,  but  acted  entjrelj^  on  the  defenaive, 
waiting  for  them  to  make  the  first  move,  which  would  justify  me  in  punishing  them. 
I  had  not  to  wait  long;  that  night  after  dark  (the  moon  did  not  rise  until  about  10) 
they  came  very  near  on  all  aides,  yelling  and  ahouting,  and  commenced  throwing 
rocks  into  camp,  but  doing  no  harm.  Our  poeition  was  everything  dei^irable  from  a 
defensive  view,  up  high  about  15  feet  above  tiie  paddies,  and  so  surrounded  on  three 
aides,  one  aide  only  being  accessible  to  the  enemy,  and  this  was  heavily  guarded. 
But  a  few  ahols  were  fired  during  the  night.  At  dawn  the  next  morning  a  big 
demonstration  was  made  bv  them,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  anything,  and  after 
breakfast  I  ordered  several  detachments  out  and  we  soon  chased  them  away,  burned 
the  town,  and  destroyed  many  rice  paddies.     I  had  some  dynamite  with  nie  whidi 

1  used  on  the  rice-paddy  walle,  but  not  succefisfuUy,  as  the  refistance  is  not  great 
enough,  as  all  but  one  side  is  <-omposed  of  earth;  a  dozen  crowbars  would  have  been 

"It  was  this  day  that  my  soldiers  were  wounded  in  chasing  the  Igorro)*s  over  the 
hiUa.     Several  speara  were  thrown  at  us,  none  of  which  trmk  effcc't. 

"Early  next  day  we  started  on  the  return  trip  ami  cx|>cndfd  r-niisiderahle  ammu- 
nition in  clearing  the  trail.  During  our  stay  in  liuiliL'  ilr  Imiiu'  imil  }iad  been  liter- 
ally atudded  with  sharp-pointed  uticka,  makiii;.'  I  i.  -!  >h'  and  tedious. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Wager  says  he  will  write  n '■  '  ■  ■  I  m  thirty  days  to 
bring  in  the  five  culprits  wanted,  and  if  not  cniniilicl  uitli,  tii.'  <  Miistabtilary  will 
again  visit  their  town  and  this  time  camp  there  until  tlic  pnnonci-!;  iire  apprehendeil. 

"I  believe  the  leaaon  taught  theae  people  will  have  the  tiesired  eftert,  aa  it  cer- 
tainly will  on  all  the  raucheriaw  in  the  province,  who  closely^  watched  the  outcome  ot 
this  expedition.  During  Spanish  reign  the  Barlig  people  twice  got  the  bert  of  them, 
once  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighties  and  the  last  time  in  1883  or  1884,  when 
thev  professed  friendship,  invited  them  into  their  town,  fed  them,  and  when  the 
soldiera  carelessly  were  Bitting  down  to  their  meal  rushed  in  and  speared  thein,  and, 
aa  I  have  it,  but  a  few  got  away. 

"It  seems  that  the  people  of  Barlig  are  composeil  of  a  lot  of  law  breakers  from 
other  rancheriaa.  It  is  the  haven  for  the  criminal,  and  he  is  received  wiili  open  anna 
by  the  people  living  there.  Should  we  ever  have  occasion  to  make  another  expedi- 
tion adjust  theae  people,  I  would  reapectftdly  recommend  that  we  camp  there  a 
auffident  time  to  brmg  them  to  the  realization  that  fooling  with  the  American  Gov- 
emnient  is  no  play." 

I.AGUXA. 
Senior  Inspector.  Capt.  \Vi>tiki.1)  S.  IJhovh. 

Authorized  strength,  162.  There  ar 
There  were  274  expeditiona  during  the 
7;  outlaws  killed,  9;  captured,  59. 

Arms  captured;  36  Remington  lifles,  1  Krag,  6  Mansers,  79  shotguns,  29  revolvers, 
and  387  roimdsof  aiinnnnition;  36  stolen  horses  have  l)een  recovered;  alw  15  carabaos 
and  2  cattle;  3S  horses  have  been  captured  from  ladrone  bands. 

Most  of  these  have  been  returned  to  owners.  The  senior  inspector  reports  capture 
of  200  pesos.  W«rrant8  received,  184;  executed,  133.  Numlier  of  arrests  without 
warrants,  227.    Constabulary  casualties,  killed  1,  wounded  4;  arms  lost,  3  rifles  and 

2  revolvera. 

The  police  of  the  towns  of  Santa  Cruz,  San  Pablo,  Pila,  Calanan,  and  Paete  have 
asaiated  the  constabulary,  and  are  fairly  good;_  the  remainder  are  worthless,  jworly 

K'  1  and  disciplined,  and  have  been  of  no  aawstance.     The  country  lietween  Lake 
1  and  Laguna  de  Bay  w  being  njappe*!  by  Lieutenant  Sims,     l-admiti-a  passing 
from  Cavite  to  Laguna  must  pass  through   this  net^k,  Hmi  it  is  hope.1  that  more 
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effective  work  can  be  pertormed  after  all  frails  are  Itnown.  Tlie  barrios  of  Santo 
Tomaa  and  Tonasan  harbor  any  outlaws  coming  their  way.  A  telephone  line  should 
be  constructed  between  Alaminos  and  Santo  Tomas,  and  Alaminos  and  Tiain,  to  facil- 
itate communicatioD  and  assist  in  intercepting  ladrone  bands.  The  constabulary  at 
Santo  Domingo  and  Alaminos  have  more  than  20  per  cent  sick  with  malaria;  the 
health  in  remainder  of  province  is  fairly  good.  The  loyalty  of  the  people  in  San 
Antonio  and  Paete  in  capturing  Rioa  and  his  band  is  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
Bay,  who  undoubtedly  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  band  which  robbed  the  Tabac- 
calera  Company  and  Chinos  in  that  town  in  June. 

There  are  no  organized  bands  of  ladronea  in  the  province,  but  there  are  a  lot  who 
are  none  too  good  for  this  occupation,  and  are  only  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
constabulary  and  through  fear  of  death  or  capture.  DurinK  the  year  a,  number  of 
poor  people  from  Batangas  Province  drifted  into  Laguna,  and  are  living  there  appar- 
ently contented,  are  working  and  giving  no  trouble. 

Eios's  band,  which  has  caused  much  trouble  for  the  past  two  years,  was  trapped, 
and  the  whole  band  captured  by  the  people  of  San  Antonio  and  Facte.  The  people 
invited  them  to  come  in  and  make  themselves  at  home,  representing  that  they  were 
in  sympathy  with  them.  After  coaxing  them  in  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  they 
captured  the  whole  outfit.  They  can  not  be  blamed  for  this  deception,  for  these 
outlaws  had  harassed  the  barrios  in  that  district  for  many  months. 

Macario  Sacay  took  np  his  abode  about  Mount  Cristolw.1  in  May  and  recruited  a 
few  men.  He  passes  as  the  president  of  the  Philippine  republic  Governor  Caillee 
objected  to  sharing  his  authority  with  this  self-styled  governor,  and  by  force  of  arms 
compelled  him  to  move  on.  He  then  secretly  went  through  part  of  Rizal  and  Batan- 
gas and  enlisted  other  recruits.  At  this  time  he  is  in  the  mountains  25  miles  from 
Bosoboso.    An  expedition  will  soon  follow  him  there.    It  is  believed  that  this  man 

Agricultural  interests  in  the  province  are  improving,  but  locusts  promise  todestroy 
the  present  crops.  There  are  6  tel^raph  stations  and  13  telephone  stations  in  the 
province.  There  are  military  stations  at  Calamba,  Cabuyao,  Santa  Rosa,  Los  Baflos 
and  Biiian. 

NUEVA    ECIJA. 


The  authorized  strength  of  this  province  is  200  men;  miles  covered  in  scouting 
3,000;  one  engagement;  outlaws  cajjtured,  7;  arms  captured,  2Krags,  3  Remingtons,! 
revolvers,  and  25  roundaof  ammunition;  stolen  animals  recovered, 6  earabao.  There 
have  been  no  casualties  among  the  constabulary,  but  8  carbines  have  been  lost.  The 
municipal  policeare  practically  worthless,    Thev  have  lost  Sshotguns  and  2  revolvers. 

There  have  been  two  attacks  on  towns  by  ladronea,  in  which  police  gave  up  their 

fins.    While  there  have  been  no  serious  disturbances,  conditions  are  unsettled, 
elipe  Salvador  with  about  30  reli^ous  fanatics,  with  15  rifles  and  6  shotguns,  occa- 
sionally creates  some  disturbances.    Martin  Concepcion  has  about  20  followers  with 

Everything  was  peaceful  in  this  province,  generally  speaking,  until  the  month  of 
Februarv.  The  native  population  were  then,  although  the  harvest  had  just  been 
gathered,  very  poor,  and  consequently  there  were  numerous  petty  robberies  of  food, 
clothes,  and  occasionally  carabaos.  On  the  10th  of  February  the  constatnilary  bar- 
racks at  San  Jose  was  attacked  at  3  a.  m.  by  a  body  of  fanatics  called  Santa  Igledas, 
numbering  about  100,  who,  through  the  help  of  the  traitorous  corporal  of  the  guard, 
succeeded  in  entering  the  barracks,  taking  7  Springfield  rifles  and  1  revolver,  after- 
wards firing  on  the  soldiers.  They  were  repulsed,  pursued,  the  desertii^  corporal 
being  shot  and  captured,  losing  right  arm,  and  is  now  in  jail  awaiting  trial.  After 
the  attack  this  band  dispersed,  out  about  a  dozen  have  since  been  capered,  and  are 
in  jail  awaitii^  trial. 

Durii^  March  and  April,  present  ye«r,  these  small  robberies  increased  to  a  great 
extent,  and  small  armed, parties  of  from  3  to  10  were  occasionally  seen,  even  in  the 
daytime,  in  remote  places.  The  town  of  Pefiaranda  was  attacked  by  an  armed  band 
of  10  or  16,  and  although  there  was  a  municipal  police  force  of  11  men,  armed  with 
Remington  shotguns  and  Colt  revolvers,  they  were  unable  or  perhaps  unwilling  to 
drive  the  robbers  out  until  they  had  robbed  one  house  of  175  pesos,  clothes,  etc. 
In  consequenceof  that  attack  the  president©  requested  adetachment  of  constabulary; 
his  request  was  so  strongly  indorsed  by  the  provincial  governor  on  the  grounds  of 
not  alone  protecting  the  pueblo  itself  but  as  being  of  strategic  importance,  that  15 
men  were  placed  there,  making  a  siibdistrict  of  it. 
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On  May  4  constabulary  from  Tarlac  were  escorting  a  earabao  tmin  from  Victoria, 
Tarlac,  to  Santo  Domingo.  They  were  attacked  a6out6  milus  north  o£  Aliiwa  by 
ladrones,  who  succeeded  in  atealine  one  rifle  from  the  eonatabolarv,  afterwards  sfioot- 
injt  the  owner  through  the  leg  ana  capturing  his  ammunition  and  revolver. 

During  April  and  May  a  bwirt  of  G  or  10  armed  ladrones  operated  in  the  country 
1)etween  Saata  Rosa  and  the  Tarlac  border  and  south  to  San  Antonio,  under  a 
bandit  named  San  Pedro.  After  much  work  the  band  was  broken  up,  1  wounded 
and  3  captured.  On  June  9  tlie  police  barracks  at  Jaen,  2  miles  from  San  Isidro, 
having  a  municipal  police  force  of  8,  with  5  shotguns  and  3  revolvers,  was  attacked 
about  10  p.  m.  The  police  were,  according  to  local  information,  ail  asleep  save  the 
sentinel.  The  ladrones,  without  the  least  trouble  or  firing  a  shot,  took  4  shotguns  and 
2  revolvers  with  ammunition.  They  also  carried  off  the  presidente  tor  a  tew  hours. 
On  June  20  the  same  band  attacked  mnnicipal  cuartel  at  San  Juan  de  Guiraba,  tak- 
mjf  I  broken  shotgun  and  40  rounds  8.  g.  ammunition.  There  were  18  police  armed 
with  5  shotgunp,  2  Hongkong  revolvers,  and  11  bolos,  but  they  made  no  resistance, 
althoogh  the  attacking  party  probably  numbered  no  more  than  40. 

The  -ittack  on  San  Joe^,  Jaen,  and  San  Juan  was  directed  by  the  same  individual, 
Felipe  Salvador,  alias  Apong-Ipi,  a  native  of  Pampanea,  their  objei-t  teing  to  secure 
amis  the  people  and  tlieir  property  remaining  unmolested.  The  efforts  of  all  con- 
stabulary nere  are  now  directed  toward  the  killing  or  capture  of  this  band.  The 
nati^ee  sympathizii^  with  them  will  not  give  any  information  about  them,  even 
with  the  promise  of  lai^  rewards.  The  greatest  obstacle  encountered  by  the  con- 
stabulary in  their  pursuit  of  ladrones  is  the  sympathy  of  the  natives  of  almost  all 
clashes  with  robbers. 

Cholera  has  carried  away  during  the  past  year  one  constabulary  officer  (native) 
and  six  soldiers,  and  has  now  broken  out  again.  The  nearest  constabulary  hospital 
is  at  Tarlac,  41  miles  away. 

The  senior  inspector  recommends  that  more  authority  be  given  constabulary 
officers  over  municipal  police.  Section  13  of  the  regulations  should  he  again  intro- 
duced, but  changed,  so  that  one  or  more  police  might  be  dismissed  for  just  cause, 
and  the  senior  inspector  be  aothorized  to  put  in  ttie  place  of  the  men  dismissed, 
persons  of  good  character  recommended  by  him.  Tliis  would  be  of  great  advaniiige, 
as  we  wonld  then  have  confidential  persons  in  the  ranks  of  the  municipal  police. 

KUEVA  VIZCAYA. 
Senior  luspe^'tor,  Capt.  Lewis  1'atstonk. 

Authorized  strength,  lti2.  There  a: 
tured;  18  stolen  carabaos  and  2  ho: 
Efliciaicv  fair. 

Several  expeditions  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  establishing  shorter  postal 
routes.  Also  several  visits  have  been  made  by  the  senior  inspector  to  mountain 
tribes  of  Igorrotes.    They  are  well  behaved  and  are  giving  no  trouble. 

A  detachment  of  4  men  leave  Bayombong  twice  a  month  to  guard  mail  between 
that  point  and  San  Jos^,  Kueva  Ecija. 

The  munidpal  police  should  be  placed  under  the  constabulary.  Frequent  visits  of 
the  constabulary  into  the  Igorrote  country  are  advisable  to  prevent  qtiarreling  among 
the  tribes.  The  senior  inspector  and  governor  of  the  province  have  spent  a  large 
part  of  the  time  quarreling  about  provincial  matters.  The  interests  of  the  province 
would  no  doubt  be  improved  by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  both  and  putting  new 
material  there. 

The  constabulary  has  been  extensively  used  during  the  past  few  months,  gnai'ding 
parties  taking  the  census. 

The  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  is  about  40  miles  long  by  30  miles  wide  and  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  mountains.  There  are  two  main  trails  leading  into  it,  one 
from  Nueva  Ecija  through  the  Carabello  pass,  the  other  from  Isabela  over  Mount 
Rosario.  There  are  other  trails  passable  for  foot  travel  leading  into  all  the  provinces 
that  surround  it.  There  was  one  trail  built  by  the  Spaniards,  known  as  the  Padre 
Juan  Villaverde  trail,  that  should  be  put  into  serviceable  condition,  as  by  it  the 
journey  to  Manila  is  rfiortened  bv  about  three  da^.  All  the  trails  in  the  province 
need  much  repairing.  Hie  population  of  (he  province  numbers  about60,000  people, 
divided  as  follows:  In  the  towns  live  about  15,000.  They  are  Gaden,  the  natives  of 
the  province,  Ilocano,  Pangasinan,  and  Tagalog.  In  the  mountains  and  the  cotmtry 
generally  are  found  the  Igorrote,  numbering  about  35,000,  dividei  into  3  princi- 
pal tribes,  viz. :  Ifugao,  Ysanas,  Ylongote.  The  principal  towns  are  Aritao,  B^abag, 
Bamban,  Bayombong,  liupas,  Solano,  and  Ibong.    Pindugan  is  the  largest  of  tiie 
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Igorrote  townB  and  is  in  the  Quiangan  district.  The  province  is  governed  by  special 
acta  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  towns  by  a  presidente  and  counsel. 

The  road  from  Bayombong  to  Bagabag  is  the  only  ooe  over  which  a  wheeled  vehi- 
cle can  travel;  all  the  rest  of  the  roads  are  simply  trails,  that  are  nearly  impassable 
in  the  rainy  season.  Many  of  these  trails  were  good  roads  during  the  Smnisn  r^me 
and  could  be  restored  to  nsefulness  without  much  cost  to  the  provincial  government, 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor.  The  matter  of  good  roads  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  constabulary. 

The  schools  are  generallj^  in  good  condition,  are  well  attended,  have  competent 
-  teachers  and  good  school  building.  The  scholars  are  attentive,  intelligent,  and  dili- 
gent and  are  fast  learning  the  English  language.  More  American  teachers  are 
needed. 

The  general  conditions  in  the  province  are  quite  satisfactory.  There  are  but  few 
ladrones  and  no  organized  bands  are  known  to  exist  in  the  province.  Sometimes 
small  bands  do  come  from  other  provinces,  who  are  driven  out  justas  soon  as  located. 
The  Igorrotes  are  living  much  more  at  peace  with  each  other  than  they  have  lived 
for  many  years.  No  cases  of  headhunting  have  been  reported  during  the  last  sis 
months.  It  properly  cared  for  and  advis»i  there  is  no  reason  why  this  habit  may 
not  be  eradicated.  The  fol lowing  domestic  animals  are  raised:  Carabao,  horses,  and 
a  few  flne-grade  Hindoo  cattle.    Formerly  many  of  the  latter  were  owned  here.    The 

Srovince  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  domestic  cattle.  The  province  pro- 
uces  much  wild  game,  deer,  fit^,  ducks,  pigeon,  doves,  wild  chicken,  cranes, 
plover,  and  many  other  kinds  of  birds.  Rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  maize, 
cotton,  beans,  peas,  onions,  pumpkins,  squash,  peppers,  ei^plant,  okra,  lettuce,  and 
nearly  every  v^table  that  is  grown  in  the  United  Btales  can  be  grown  successfully 
here.  Many  wild  v^tables  are  known  to  the  natives.  Guava,  oranges,  lemons, 
bananas,  mangoes,  chicoes,  cocoanut,  bete!  nut,  grape  fruit,  and  pawpaw.  In  themoun- 
tains  wild  raspberries  are  found  but  thfey  are  tasteless.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile, 
but  are  notmore  than  half  cultivated,  there  being  no  market  for  the  products,  which, 
on  account  of  the  long  distance  to  a  market  and  a  bad  road,  render  such  small  returns 
that  it  does  not  pay.  The  Igorrotes  in  the  mountains  raise  a  lai^  quantity  of  vege- 
tables which  they  carry  a  long  distance  to  market,  they  being  satisfied  wifli  a  small 
return  for  their  labor.  The  province  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  There 
are  two  salt  mines  that  are  worked  by  the  Igorrotes.  From  one,  situated  on  the 
river  about  10  miles  from  Bamban,  much  salt  of  a  good  quality  is  produced  in  a  very 
primitive  manner.  Evidence  of  iron  as  well  as  black  oxide  of  tin  have  been 
observed. 

Asemim 
on  the  Isti 

The  duty  performed  durii^  the  past  six  months  has  been  escort  and  general 
garrison  duty.  From  January  to  Mar,  70  men  were  onduty  with  census  enumerators 
as  guard.  Lieut  J.  Velasquez  and  ^rgt.  Jos^  Calata  were  appointed  as  special  cen- 
sus enumerators  to  take  uie  census  of  the  Igorrotes,  which  duty  received  specif 
commendation  from  the  chief  of  the  province  tor  the  thoroughness  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed.  A  guard  is  maintained  at  the  office  of  the  provincial 
governor,  treasurer,  and  jail  in  addition  to  the  regular  guard.  The  men  are  quar- 
tered very  comfortably  at  no  cost  to  the  government.  The  officers  hire  what  the^ 
can  get.  The  men  have  been  paid  once  in  three  months  for  the  i>ast  year.  This 
should  be  remedied. 

The  maintenance  of  a  pack  train  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  province. 
In  February  of  this  year  there  existed  a  train  of  20  native  ponies,  5  chino  ponies, 
and  5  chino  mules.  Of  this  number  17  of  the  native  ponies,  2  chino  ponies,  and  2 
of  the  niules  have  died  from  the  effect  of  surra.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  mules,  not 
being  thoroughly  acclimated,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  disease.  The  senior 
inspector  believes  that  mules  will  do  better  as  well  as  give  better  service  than  ponies. 
It  IS  economy  to  maintain  a  tmin  at  the  simple  cost  of  production,  as  all  the  land 
needed  for  such  purpose  could  be  had  for  the  asking.  A  competent  man  should 
be  engaged  to  have  entire  chaige  of  the  pack  train;  one  who  understands  shoeing 
and  is  familiar  enough  with  the  common  diseases  of  horses  to  administer  medicine  to 
same  when  sick;  further,  to  know  enough  about  packing  an  animal  to  get  the  beet 
results;  to  go  with  them  on  journeys,  and  be  responsible  for  the  care  ana  condition 
for  the  entire  train.  In  the  rainy  season  he  could  superintend  the  planting  of  food 
for  the  train.  This  recommendation  is  made  after  a  careful  consideration  ot  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  nativesneed  constant  watchii^f;  few  of 
them  take  interestinanimals  even  when  they  own  them.  It  is  believed  that  it  would 
be  economy  to  have  a  packer.  The  cost  ot  the  hire  of  ponies  tor  the  journey  to  San 
Jos^  and  return  is  cow  34  pesos  for  3  ponies  and  1  man  for  care  of  same,  so  that  in 
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sevBii  or  eight  trips  the  horse  would  pa];  for  itself,  Ohservatlon  and  inquiry  show 
that  carabao  are  not  lit  for  the  kind  of  journey  that  haa  to  be  made  in  transporting 
supplies  into  the  province.  If  an  overg«er  of  a  pack  train  is  not  hired  a  blacksmith 
should  be,  as  there  are  no  native  blackamiUiB  in  the  province,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
shoe  animals  all  around  on  account  of  rocky  roads  in  the  mountains. 

There  are  at  present  two  sereeants  who  should  be  promoted  to  subinspectorships; 
two  who  are  familiar  with  the  Igorrotes,  their  language,  and  country. 

The  duty  performed  by  the  constabulary  is  mostly  routine.  Occasionally  carabao 
are  stolen,  generally  by  some  wandering  band  of  Igijrrotes.  These  animals  are  gen- 
erally recovered  after  much  hard  work,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  ahead  of  the  thief  to 
prevent  his  getting  to  a  barrio  where  the  animal  would  be  killed  and  a  feast  pre- 
pared. In  order  to  accomplish  this  every  trail  has  to  he  covered,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  send  out  a  large  number  of  men. 

Some  important  arrests  have  been  made,  including  four  of  the  men  who  participated 
in  the  San  Jose  affair  in  Pangasinan.  An  insurrectionary  movement  oreanized  by 
persons  from  other  provinces  was  broken  up  and  some  arrests  made.  It  is  advisfible 
that  a  post  be  established  in  the  district  of  Quiangau,  where  a  school  is  to  be  estab- 
lished.    It  will  be  necessary  to  buiLd  quarters  for  officers  and  men. 

The  following  extract,  from  a  report  of  the  senior  inspector  of  the  province  of  a  trip 
into  the  CJuiangan  district,  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  the  census,  is  embodied 
here  as  giving  some  information  about  the  district; 

''Our  party  now  numbered  60  soldiers  and  5  officers.  On  the  next  day,  the  16th 
of  March,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  we  reached  Ihdlayan.  Here  we  found  a  number  of 
friendly  Igorrotes,  who,  in  antidpftlion  of  our  coming,  had  constmcted  a  lai^ 
bamboo  building  for  our  use  and  comfort  Soon  after  our  arrival  Presidenta 
Dominga  Alandada  came  in  with  many  more  of  her  people,  who  brought  us  pres- 
ents of  e^XB,  chickens,  a  pig,  and  a  lar^  quantity  of  vegetables,  and  soon  preparations 
were  mMe  for  a  feast,  which  was  partaken'of  by  everybody,  the  Igorrotes  with- 
drawing a  short  distance  away  from  us  after  having  attended  to  our  wants. 

"I  would  report  here  that  Presidenta  Dominga  Alandada  hsui,  at  the  request  of 
Ijeut«nant  Vela^uez,  made  me  a  visit  in  Bayombong,  and  this  feastwas  to  show 
that  she  appreciated  the  courtesy  shown  to  her  at  that  time.  She  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent woman,  who  desires  all  tlie  good  that  it  is  possible  for  her  people  to  receive. 
With  her  came  four  chiefs  who,  it  was  said,  hadT  never  before  met  any  white  man. 
Their  names  are  Balaso,  Cabigat,  Tugyaiian,  and  Nobun;  two  other  chiefs,  named 
Lorenzo  -and  Bounchlan,  came  with  her  also.  After  dinner  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
chiefs,  Lieut.  J.  Velasquez  acting  as  interpreter,  andat  2  o'clock  started  for  Quian^n. 
The  road  runs  tlirough  the  woods,  over  the  hills,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  mountwns. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  road  built  by  Padre  Juan  Villaverde,  from  San  Nicolas, 
Pangasinan,  and  reported  upon  in  another  communication.  It  is  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. The  natives  hearing  of  our  coming  had  cut  down  mach  of  the  cane  and  grass 
that  had  obstructed  it,  thus  makingoiir  jot^ney  very  pleasant.  The  road  runs  up  over 
the  mountains,  reaching  an  altitude  of  3,800  feet,  then  down  again  for  perhaps 
1,000  feet,  leading  through  a  tropical  forest  completely  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  scenery  from  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  is  grand,  wild,  and  beyond 
description.  On  nearing  Quiangan  we  were  met  by  a  number  of  Igorrotes,  who  had 
come  out  to  meet  us.  Many  of  them  could  speak  enough  Spanish  to  assure  us  of 
their  friendly  intentions.  On  leaving  the  mountains  the  trail  leads  throu^  the  rice 
fields  direct  to  Pindugan,  or  M^ulan,  as  the  chief  rancherfa  is  called.  This  is  b^ 
far  the  most  important  of  the  seventeen  rancherfas  of  which  the  Quiangan  district  is 
composed,  and  is  about  2,300  feet  above  the  sea,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  country  around.  The  names  of  the  seventeen  rancherfas  composing  the  Quian- 
gan district  are  as  follows:  Pindnn^n,  Ambagab,  Ibaay,  Mongayat^,  Ullaaban, 
Lt^^aue,  ^iguine,  Dinapugan,  Palao,  Duit,  Galagano,  Tuplac,  Panduntngan,  Brolt^, 
Bayninan,  Longa,  Nagacaran,  and  are  situated  vrithm  a  radius  of  5  or  6  miles,  their 
gardens  running  up  into  the  mountains  and  their  rice  fields  following  each  other 
down  into  the  valleys.  Every  foot  of  ground  that  is  capable  of  cultivation  is  culti- 
vated, so  industrioDS  are  the  people.  I  found  the  presidente  of  Pindungan  to 
be  a  pretty  well  educated  man,  having  been  educated  in  Manila.  He  informed  me 
that  all  the  towns  in  his  district  were  friendly  except  Nagacaran;  that  the  people  of 
this  place  are  very  quarrelsome,  taking  the  heads  oi  the  others  whenever  they  get  a 
chance,  and  that  it  was  this  place  that  intended  to  make  trouble  for  the  census 
enumerators  when  they  should  visit  them.  I  was  also  informed  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
ne^hboring  towns  would  come  in  to  see  me  the  nest  or  following  day,  which  they 
did.  On  the  third  day  of  our  sta^  there  was  gathered  no  less  than  ninety-two  of  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  district,  with  whom  I  held  quite  a  long  conversation 
about  their  own  affairs,  the  United  States,  and  its  policy  toward  them,  all  of  which 
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interested  them  very  much.  I  alao  questioned  them  about  the  attitude  of  Ni^acaran 
toward  them  and  their  feeling  toward  Nagacaran,  and  learned  that  it  was  their 
desire  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other;  that  they  were  ready  to  forgive  and  toreet, 
but  that  the  people  of  that  town  would  not  do  so.  As  the  people  of  Nagacaran  Had 
sent  in  no  representation  I  dispatched  four  of  the  old  women  of  Pindungan  to  their 
town  to  ask  that  a  representation  might  be  sent,  so  that  we  could  adjust  any  esistii^ 
differences.  When  the  women  that  I  hadsentretumed  they  brought  with  them  four 
of  the  men  of  Nagacaran,  who  were  very  defiant  and  wanted  thu^  different  from 
what  they  were.  While  Lieutenant  Velasquez  was  talking  to  these  men  I  ordered 
the  sergeant  to  have  the  men  fall  in,  under  arms,  so  that  they  might  see  what  force 
we  had.  I  then  sent  the  four  men  hack  to  their  town,  first  telling  them  that  we 
woul<l  visit  them  the  next  day  and  give  them  all  the  flght  they  wanted,  and  that  I 
would  brin^  200  Igorrotes  with  me  to  see  that  none  of  them  got  away.  They  went 
back  to  their  people  but  returned  the  same  n^ht,  near  10  o'clock,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  they  would  preserve  a  truce  until  I  should  visit  them  again,  when  they 
would  be  ready  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  rest  of  the  district.  On  the  last  day  of 
our  stay  I  had  another  talk  with  the  chie&  aeeembled,  and  made  them  some 
presents  of  brass  wire,  and  after  promising  to  visit  them  again  soon,  they  departed  to 
their  respective  homes.  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  chiefs  1  had  met  had  never  met 
a  white  man  before.  A  fine  site  was  selected  tor  a  cuartel,  containing  enough  room 
tor  all  buildings,  as  well  as  a  drill  or  parade  ground,  which  can  be  defended  from 
attack  on  any  side.  Thislandissituatedbackof  the  town  and  commands  afineunob- 
Btructed  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  about  150  yards  square  and  nearly 
level.  Later  a  plan  for  same  will  be  submitted,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  construction." 

PAMPANGA. 
Senior  Inspector,  Capt.  Thomas  1.  Mair. 

The  authorized  strength  is  162  men.  There  are  5  stations  and  6  officers;  3  tele- 
graph and  7  telephone  stations;  scouting  expeditions,  212,  with  an  aggregate  of  7,505 
miles  covered;  enga^mentSj  12;  outlaws  killed,  12;  woanded,  8;  captured,  140; 
arms  captured,  Remington  riflee  9,  Winchester  rifles  4,  Mauser  1,  shotguns  6,  car- 
bines 4,  revolvers  27,  bolos  43,  ammunition  260  rounds;  stolen  animals  recovered,  56 
carabaos;  constabulary  and  police  casualties,  none. 

There  are  at  present  no  organized  bands  of  ladrones  in  the  province.  However, 
from  time  to  time  there  have  been  disturbances  by  agitators  entering  the  province 
and  stirring  up  the  people.  The  most  serious  one  occurred  at  Mexico,  under  the 
leadership  of  Modesto  Joaquin,  Felix  Galnra,  Manuel  Ruiz,  and  Benito  Vergara,  all 
of  whom,  except  Ruiz,  are  under  arrest  awaiting  sentence.    Ruiz  is  in  Hongkong. 

The  senior  inspector  arrested  31  men  who  had  been  commissioDed  officers  and 
instructed  to  recruit  soldiers  for  a  new  revolution,  under  name  of  "Universal  Demo- 
cratic Filipino  Republic."  They  have  nearlj'  all  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  years  in  Bilibid.  It  is  believed  that  certain  men  in  Oavite  were  implicated  in  this 
affair,  but  sufficient  proof  to  convict  them  liefore  the  courts  is  lacking.  Arturo 
Baldello,  of  Manila,  with  a  party  of  Tagalogs  from  the  Tondo  district,  entered  this 

¥rovince  and  tried  to  organize  an  insurrecto  party  at  Guagua  and  surrounding  towns, 
hey  were  armed  with  two  revolvers  and  daggers.  Guagua  has  about  I1,*000  inhab- 
itants. They  walked  into  the  municipal  building  and  1«ok  the  arms  from  the 
municipal  police,  then  started  on  a  raid,  but  the  snrroundii^  towns  joined  with  the 
constabulary  and  killed  or  captured  the  entire  band  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  worthless  character  of  the  municipal  police.  They  are 
a  little  better  in  some  towns  butare  generally  worthless.  As  a  result  of  this  attempt 
Baldello  and  one  companion  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  the  others  given  life 
imprisonment.  There  have  been  several  attempts  to  organize  political  disturbances, 
but  the  senior  inspector,  who  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  prevention  ot  this  class  of  crime, 
has  handled  the  situation  successfully  in  each  case. 

The  people  of  the  province  have  no  sympathy  with  ladronism,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  assist  in  their  capture  except  in  isolated  barrios,  where  (ear  prevents  their 
assisting. 

The  senior  inspector  reports  that  there  is  a  feeling  ot  discontent  in  the  province 
and  ascribes  several  reasons:  Agitators  of  the  A^lipay  Church;  agitators  trying  to 
organize  a  new  form  of  the  Katipunan  Society;  failure  of  sugar  cane  and  palay  crop, 
destruction  of  which  was  due  to  iocosts  and  drot^ht  last  year,  and  donbtful  tor  the 
same  reasons  this  year;  also  lack  of  money  to  purchase  carabao,  much  land  lying 
idle  tor  this  reason,  and  the  enforced  collection  ot  taxes  on  land,  to  pa^  which  they 
have  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  the  failure  of  crops  luiviug  left  them 
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inspector  states  that  sentiment 

.-p o  -„, ..  „ , -t  is  tJiat  many  people  who  would 

otherwise  be  loyal  are  Iiarborit^  a  feelinj;  of  resentment  against  the  government. 
The  senior  inspector  reports  that  the  presidente  of  the  provincial  board  of  health. 
Doctor  Dudley,  haa  given  every  aseislance  in  looking  after  the  constabulary  sick  in 
the  province.  He  also  reports  that  the  provincial  treaanrer  has  so  little  confidence 
in  the  municipal  police  of  the  province  that  he  called  for  a  guard  from  the  con- 
stabnlary  for  deputies  while  taxes  were  collecte<l  in  eleven  towns. 

It  is  lielieved  that  but  for  the  enei^,  good  judgment,  aJid  work  of  the  senior  in- 
spector there  would  have  been  serious  trouble  in  the  province  during  the  past  six 
months. 

Con<iitit)iis  at  the  prca-nt  time  are  nmch  impmveii. 

PANGASINAN. 
i^en'iir  Inspector,  Capt.  J.  F.  "W.  RiCKjiiiiif. 

Authorized  strength,  208;  51}  conataijulary  also  authorized  at  Twin  Peaks  on 
Benguet  road;  mitibiry  stations  in  province,  1  battalion  infantry  at  Bayambang  and 
1  squadron  of  cavalry  at  Dagupau.  Telegraph  stations,  3;  telephone  stations,  4;  <'on- 
staoulary  stations,  7  (to  be  reduced  fo  4) ;  officers  on  duty,  8. 

Almost  incessant  patrolling  in  province  during  the  year.  Engagements,  .S;  out- 
laws killed,  1;  captured,  36;  arms  captured,  IS.rifles,  2  shotguns,  17  revolvers,  48 
boloB,  and  164  rounds  of  ammunition;  2,500  pounds  of  rice,  and  3,000  pounds  palay 
captured;  stolen  animals  recovered,  83  carabaos,  9  horses,  and  1  bull;  $200  Mexican 
currency  recovered;  warrants  received  166,  executed  126:  arrests  without  warrants, 
480;  constabulary  i-asaalties,  2  killed  and  1  wounded.  The  municipal  police  recov- 
ered 12  carat)aos  and  1  horse,  captured  45  ladrones,  killed  I  ladrone,  captured  1  ride, 
1  revolver,  and  25  cartridges.  Tliis  is  about  the  best  showing  for  any  municipal  police 
in  the  district. 

There  has  been  some  cholera  in  the  province.  The  senior  inspector  reports  con- 
siderable  gamlilingi  every  effort  is  being  made  to  break  it  up. 

The  Aglipay  Church  movement  is  at  a  standstill.  The  contribufionf*  reipiired 
have  thrown  a  decided  damper  on  the  enthusiasm  at  first  displayed. 

The  senior  inspector  of  this  province  is  a  hard  and  enthusiastic  worker.  I  made 
some  complaints  t^flinst  the  fiscal  that  cases  presented  to  the  court  w^re  not  prop- 
erly prosecuted,  and  that  the  witnesses,  whose  names  were  furnished  by  him,  were 
not  called  to  testify.  While  this  is  not  a  purely  constabulary  matter,  the  duties  of 
the  fiscal  and  work  of  the  constabulary  are  so  intimately  associated  tiiHt  I  feel  that 
the  senior  inspector  is  justified  in  his  complaints.  If  the  constabulary,  by  persistent 
hanl  work,  capture  outlaws,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  fiscal  to  see  that  all  evidence 
against  them  Is  presented  to  the  court;  if  he  fails  fo  do  so  through  ignorance,  indif- 
ference, friendship  for  the  criminal,  or  disloyaltyj  he  certainly  is  not  fit  to  occupy 
the  position.  I  believe  that  complaints  of  senior  inspectors  against  fiseals  should  in 
all  cases  be  investieated,  and  if  the  complaint  be  found  groundless  tlie  inspector  be 
called  to  account,  but  if  the  charge  be  suostantiated  the  fiscal  be  removed. 

There  seems  to  be  an  organized  band  of  carahao  thieves  in  the  province,  but  they 
have  been  pushed  so  hard  lately  that  conditions  in  this  respect  have  improved  very 

During  the  last  year  political  conditions  in  this  province  have  improved.  The 
only  important  ladrone  organization  was  that  commanded  by  "tien."  Roman  Mana- 
ian  and  "  Gen."  Portasio  Florea.  Manalan  was  killed  near  Bolinao,  and  Florea  is 
serving  a  sentence  of  twenty  years.  This  organization  is  entirely  broken  up  as  far 
as  this  province  is  concerned.  Other  or^aniTawons  of  less  importance  have  alsolseen 
broken  up  and  the  ladrones  lodged  in  jail.  To  obtain  these  results  Captain  Rickards 
and  Lieutenant  DeWitt  were  pursuing  the  first-mentioned  oi^nizatioii  in  the  hills 
bordering  21ambales  Province  from  trie  15tb  of  November,  1902,  to  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1903.  Fourteen  rifies  and  6  revolvers  were  captured  from  Manalan  on  this 
expedition,  and  many  prisoners,  who  are  now  serving  sentences  in  Bilibid.  A  Kati- 
punan  SocieUr,  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  Manalan,  wa$  destroyed  in 
Malasigue,  37  of  the  members  arrested,  and  the  societji-  broken  up.  Toward  the  end 
of  April  a  lai^  Eatipunan  movement,  in  connection  with  leaders  from  Bulacan  Prov- 
ince, was  in  progreesof  organization  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  province.  The  leaders 
were  arrestecl,  ttieir  arms  captured,  and  the  culprits  lodged  in  jail ;  since  that  time 
conditions  h^e  been  normal. 

There  have  been  disastrous  fires  in  the  towns  of  Bayamhaug,  Aleaht,  EosalcN.  ami 
Binalonan,   but   there  ii'   nii  reawin  tn  suppose  that  these   tires  were   other   than 
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By  coasietant  vi^lance,  carabao  stealing  has  been  checked  and  conditions  iii  that 
respect  are  iioneiderabl^  improved. 

Political  conditions  in  the  province  are  satisfactory,  but  the  agricultural  prospects 
tor  the  coming  year  are  menaced  by  unprecedented  pll^iue  of  locusts,  which,  unless 
exterminated  by  natural  means,  will  devour  all  crops  as  soon  as  planted. 

The  senior  inspector  states  that  roads  are  in  bad  condition,  and  nothing  is  being 
done  to  repair  them  or  build  necessary  bridges.  He  further  states  that  in  his  opinion 
a  system  of  supervision  over  the  actions  and  methods  of  municipal  authorities  would 
be  advantageons  to  the  country  and  to  the  civil  government. 

RIZAL. 

Senior  Inspector,  Capt  1k\  Kkithlev. 

Authorized  strength,  278;  also  25  men  temporarily  at  Caiiita  under  orders  of  Preai- 
dente  Ampil.  Thia  force  will,  however,  be  mustered  out  at  end  of  July.  There  are 
7  stations  and  9  officers. 

The  constabulary  of  the  province  has  been  scouting  and  searcliing  for  outlaws 
throi^hout  the  year  until  wiwiin  the  past  two  months.  Number  of  engagements,  12; 
outlaws  killed,  46;  wounded,  unknown;  captured,  185. 

Arms  captured,  53  Remii^on  rifles.  8  Sprmgfield  carbines,  7  shoteuns,  17  revolvers, 
1  Mauser,  1  Krag,  1,804  rounds  of  ammnnition;  animals  recovered,  12  ponies,  I  ca- 
tabao;  warrants  issued,  104;  executed,  104;  arrests  without  warrants  about  300,  mostly 
gamblers  {does  not  include  outlaws);  constabulary  and  scout  casualties,  killed,  12; 
wounded,  11;  captured,  6  (all  released);  deserted,  3;  missing,  1. 

Work  accomplished  by  manicipal  police  scarcely  nothing,  except  volunteer  police 
of  Cainta;  efficiency  of  police  very  poor;  police  casoaltiea,  wounded,  1;  arms  lost  by 
police,  30  Remington  rifles,  13  shotguns,  and  51  revolvers;  arms  lost  by  constabu- 
lary and  scouts,  constabulary,  none;  sconts,  2.  The  detachment  of  scouts  at  Cainta 
also  lost  11  carbines  prior  to  being  assigned  to  duty  with  the  civil  government 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  municipal  police  have  supplied  the  outlaws  with  a 
laive  number  of  arms. 

Telephone  stations,  16;  tel^raph  stations  5. 

Military  stations,  1  permanent  at  Guadalupe  and  4  temporary  on  the  Mariquina 
Kiver,  doing  quarantine  duty  relative  to  protection  of  Manila  water  supply. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  several  bands  of  outlaws  were  oiganizing  in 
northern  Rizal  and  southern  Bulacan.  The  band  about  Morong  had  been  broken  up 
and  the  leaders  captured  or  killed. 

On  July  1,  1902,  conditions  in  the  province  seemed  to  be  encouraging.  The  band 
of  ladrones  of  Moron*  district,  under  Timoteo  Pasay  and  the  Felix  brothers,  hadjbeen 
broken  up  and  the  leaders  captured.  A  few  small  bands  of  carabao  thieves  and 
ladrones  infested  the  district  aloi^  the  northern  border  of  Rizal.  Principal  among 
these  were  the  bands  under  Julian  Santos,  Paustino  Guillermo,  Apolonio  Samson, 
and  occasionally  Oiriaco  Oontreras  would  drop  in  from  Bulacan,  terrorizlM  the  out- 
lying barrios.  _  These  bands  were  at  the  outset  small  and  insignificant,  had  but  few 
arms,  and  put  in  most  of  their  timeevadingcapture.  The  leaders  had,  however,  been 
appointed  officers  by  the  new ' '  Katipunan' '  in  the  "  r^ular  army  of  the  Philippines, " 
which  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  ladrones  on  a  larger  scale  who  prCTCd  on  the 
ignorant  people  of  the  infested  districts  under  the  guise  of  "patriots."  llie  Katipu- 
nan  government,  headed  by  Domingo  Moriones,  Agado  del  Rosario,  and  some  tour 
or  five  others,  were  captured  by  Insp.  Licerio  Geronimo  on  July  7,  1902,  near  Mari- 

3Qina,  tt^ther  with  their  paraphernalia,  regalia,  and  records.  This  gang  is  now 
oing  time  in  Bilibid. 

On  July  15,  Geronimo,  who  was  scouting  in  the  Diliman  country  with  seven  men, 
was  surprised  in  a  house  where  he  and  his  men  were  resting,  by  Guillermo  and  Sam- 
son with  about  25  men,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture,  after  having  one  of  his  men 
killed  and  another  seriously  wounded.  Geronimo  lost  his  uniform  blouse  and  the 
same  served  Guillermo  to  a  good  purpose  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  he  wore  it  to 
San  Jos^,  Bulacan,  and  misled  the  unsuspecting  sergeant  of  constabulary  into  believ- 
ing him  to  be  a  genuine  constabulary  officer,  formed  the  detachment  into  arms,  and 
at  that  juncture  took  them  all  prisoners  and  secured  their  arms — this  in  broad  daylight. 
The  different  bands  then  consolidated,  with  Santos  as  general  in  command  and 
Samaonand  Guillermo  as  colonels,  and  started  in  to  harass  the  constabulary  patrols 
and  municipal  police.  A  vigorous  campaign  was  instituted  against  them,  but  with 
little  result.  When  they  were  hard  pressed,  they  would  flee  to  the  Norzagaray 
Mouutains  or  disband  and  return  to  the  barrios,  where  they  would  wait  a  lull  in 
operations,  when  they  would  again  appear  on  the  scene,  raid  some  town  and  disarm 
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the  municipal  police.  In  this  manner  they  eucceded  Id  gathering  t<^ether  some  150 
firearms  of  different  classes,  80  of  which  were  taken  from  the  municipal  police  of  out- 
lying towna  of  this  proviace.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  constabulary  of  this 
province  that  no  detachment  of  the  force,  excepting  "Ampil's  Volunteers"  atCainta, 
ever  surrendered  their  arms  to  the  ladrones. 

About  October  I,  1902,  the  outlaws  had  been  chased  until  they  were  hard  to  find 
and  offered  no  resistance  to  the  constabulary,  trustinc  entirely  to  hiding  and  running 
away  in  order  to  avoid  capture.  Mr.  Artiu^  Dancel,  now  governor  of  Bizal,  about 
this  time  obtained  authonty  of  the  honorable  civil  governor  to  negotiate  the  sur- 
render of  these  bands,  and  came  to  the  province  with  an  order  from  the  chief  of  con- 
stabulary to  confer  with  theaeniorinspector  and  arran]^  movements  BO  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  hisefforts.  His  first  demand  was  that  the  ladrones  be  allowed  to  concentrat* 
at  a  point  near  Corral  Na  Bato,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Mariquina,  and  get  their  arms 
tc^tner  preparatory  to  surrender.  They  were  promised  immunity  for  past  offenses 
in  case  they  made  a  complete  surrender  by  November  1,  1902,  which  they  promised 
to  do.  They  got  all  their  mob  together,  Julian  Santos  posing  as  "lieutenantieneral" 
in  command,  and  raised  the  insui^^nt  fl^  over  their  camp,  resting  there  for  about 
three  weeks,  and  being  well  fe<l  from  food  loought  with  secret-service  funds  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Dancel.  This  business  went  on  until  the  last  day  of  grace,  October  31,  1902, 
when  they  ambushed  a  constatmlary  detachment  under  Lieut.  J.  J.  Bates,  and  put 
them  to  night,  killing  1  man  and  seriously  wounding  2  others.  The  outlaws  at 
this  time  numbered  something  like  SOOmen,  with  possibly  200  arms.  An  ineffective 
campaign  was  kept  up  t^iunst  this  band  during  November  and  December,  1902,  the 
tmndits  always  hiding  or  running  away  when  approached  by  a  sufficient  force  to  cope 
with  them.  They  sent  80  men  to  attack  Padg  on  the  evening  of  December  24,  during 
the  hours  when  the  Christmas  festivities  were  in  prt^ress,  and  succeeded  in  killing 
2  members  of  the  constabulary  and  wounding  2  more,  also  wounding  a  woman  in 
the  church  procession,  who  lost  a  leg  from  the  effects  of  the  wound,  after  which  Ihey 
were  whipped  and  driven  out  of  town  by  the  constabulary,  with  considerable  loss. 

About  January  15,  1903,  Luciano  San  Miguel  came  to  Hizal  from  Cavite  Province 
and  was  elected  supreme  commander  of  the  outlaw-  forces  of  this  district,  and  started 
to  further  the  organization  which  was  already  on  foot  and  which  was  looked  upon 
by  the  ignorant  classes  as  an  insurrection  against  the  government.  San  Miguel  bore 
the  distmction  of  never  having  taken  the  oatli  of  alliance  to  the  government 
The  first  effective  engagement  which  t«ok  place  was  February  8,  19(B,  at  Corral 
Na  Bato.  The  senior  inspector,  with  a  force  or  4  officers — LientenanlH  Schermerhom, 
Mcllvaioe,  Geronimo  and  Harris— and  107  men,  struck  San  Miguel's  entire  force  at 
Corm!  Na  Bato,  and  a  sharp  engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  for  one  hour  and 
forty-five  minutes.  The  constabulary  lost  Lieutenant  Harris  and  1  private  killed 
and  1  private  wounded.  The  ladrones  were  completely  whipped,  leaving  15  dead  on 
the  ground  and  1  of  their  lieutenants  and  2  soldiers,  brides  10  guns  being  captured. 
The  number  ot  wounded  which  they  carried  away  has  been  placed  at  various  esti- 
mates, ranging  from  20  to  60. 

On  February  13  the  present  district  commander  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
constabulary,  and  to  command  of  the  first  district,  and  h^»n  operations  especially 
^^iust  this  band.  At  first  4,  and  later  6,  companies  of  native  scouts,  stationed  at 
(Siloocan,  were  ass^ed  to  dnty  with  the  constabulary.  This  placed  about  500  addi- 
tional well-armed  and  disciplmed  men  in  the  field  to  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  constabulary.    These  companies  of  scouts  were  assi^ed  to  stations  through  the 

[irovince;  the  smaller  stations  of  constabulary  were  withdrawn  and  stations  estab- 
ishwi  of  a  size  to  cope  with  any  band  of  outlaws  with  which  they  might  come  in 
contact.  An  American  officer  was  placed  in  command  of  every  station.  The  out- 
laws had  caused  information  to  be  spread  that  any  municipal  police  or  constabulary 
who  gave  up  their  anns  without  resistance  would  be  released.  The  necessity  for 
good  officers  to  command  stations  thus  became  apparent.  A  large  band  of  ladrones 
had  just  made  a  raid  through  the  province,  through  Cainta,  Taytay,  Antipolo  and 
Bosoboso.  The  tide  turned  at  this  point,  and  the  ladrone  element  was  compelled  to 
act  on  liie  defensive.  Occasionally  a  minor  engagement  took  place,  but  without 
decisive  results.  The  First  Company  of  Scouts  early  in  March  gave  them  a  good 
drubbing  near  Corral  Na  Bato,  in  which  19  outlaws  were  killed.  Several  efforts 
were  made  to  suiround  bands  known  to  be  hiding  in  the  thick  country  about  San 
Francisco  del  Monte,  with  but  indifferent  success.  About  the  middle  of  March  a 
round  up  aloi^  the  Pasig,  between  San  Felipe  Neri  and  Paeig,  succeeded  in  surround- 
ing and  killing  or  capturing  the  entire  band  which  infested  that  district.  In  this 
about  400  scouts  and  2O0  constabulary  were  used  to  form  the  cordon. 

T/ater  it  was  learned  that  hands  were  concentrating  again  in  tbp  Corral  Na  Bato 
district,  and  on  the  27th  of  Mari:h,  the  Firnt  and  Fourth  Companies  of  Scouts  were 
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sent  to  "beat  the  bnofih"  there.  A  squad  ran.  into  the  outlaws  occupying  an  old 
stone  fortification,  which  up  to  this  time  had  not  been  discovered.  From  appear- 
ances  it  was  a  stronghold  that  had  existed  for  a  number  of  years.  Other  detach- 
ments bearing  the  firing  closed  in  and  surrounded  this  place.  This  gave  a  force  of 
180  men  to  make  the  attack.  The  place  was  finally  captured  hy  an  assault  led  by 
Lieutenant  Reese.  The  outlaws  stood  their  ground,  which  led  to  a  hand-to-hand 
flght.  The  outlaws  finally  attempted  to  escape  but  met  with  a  heavy  loss.  A  count 
showed  3  BcoutB  killed  and  11  and  Lieutenant  Reese  severely  wounded.  Thirty-five 
iadrones  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  among  them  the  leader,  San  Miguel,  and  his 
adjutant.  Many  were  wounded  and  died,  as  were  evidenced  by  burials  in  the 
neighboring  towns  and  tarrios.  A  conservative  estimate  placed  the  dead  as  a  result 
of  the  fight  at  61,  A  num.ber  of  arms  were  captured.  It  was  then  learned  that  San 
Miguel  had  concentrated  about  all  his  subordinate  commanders  there  for  the  por- 
pose  of  making  a  raid  on  some  of  the  stations.  This  blow  completely  demoralized 
these  bands  and  the  leaders  were  never  able  to  concentrate  them  again.  The  men 
hid  their  guns  and  took  shelter  in  Manila  and  the  towns  and  barrios  of  the  province. 
A  small  number  crossed  into  Bataan  under  Tomas  de  Guzman.  He  was  captured 
later.  The  work  of  hunting  down  individual  outlaws  then  began  by  use  of  spies  and 
captured  Iadrones  who,  witti  a  hope  of  receiving  mitigated  punishment,  told  where 
Others  could  be  found.  The  work  continaed  until  finally  Guillermo  and  Santiago, 
the  two  leadii^  spirits  after  San  Miguel,  were  caught  by  a  ruae  by  those  whom  they 
considered  their  friends.  They  were  in  hiding  in  the  mountains  far  beyond  any  habi- 
tation, and  at  time  of  capture  had  but  5  men  with  them.  Guillermo  has  since  talked 
freely  and  says  that  after  San  M^ifuel's  death  they  gave  up  hope  and  felt  that  to 
remain  in  hiding  was  their  only  resort. 

The  capture  of  Julian  Santos  in  Navotas,  where  he  was  in  hiding,  on  about  March 
10,  1903,  the  killing  of  San  Miguel  and  many  of  his  followers  by  the  Philippine 
Scouts,  on  March  27, 1903,  and  the  capture  of  Guillermo  and  the  presidente  supremo 
of  the  Katipunan  Society,  Santiago,  on  June  10,  1903,  also  with  the  surrender  and 
capture  of  many  other  less  important  members  of  the  band  from  time  to  time  during 
the  period  from  February  1,  1903,  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  leaves  the  prov- 
ince without  an  organized  band  and  in  better  condition  than  it  has  probably  ever 
been.  I  recently  caused  scouting  parties  to  go  through  the  province  to  look  into 
general  conditions.  They  rejjort  the  people  iSck  in  barrios  wnich  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  at  work  in  their  rice  padaies,  all  claiming  that  they  are  not  being  dis- 
turbed. They  were  encouraged  to  report  any  appearance  of  outlaws  in  their  vicinitv, 
which  they  promised  to  do,  but  it  is  doubtful  it  they  wOl,  and  they  will  no  douot 
agMn,  throi^h  fear,  harbor  any  Iadrones  who  make  threats  against  their  lives. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  the  pueblos  are  concentrated  and  police  forces 
reorganized,  that  the  police  be  placed  under  a  constabulary  ofBcer  as  chief  and  aide 
to  the  governor,  with  the  hope  of  making  the  force  more  effective. 

The  towns  of  Caloocan,  Malabon,  and  Navotas  are  not  worthy  of  much  considera- 
tion. They  are  a  cockflghtii^-gambling  outfit  and  will  continue  to  liarbor  a  hard 
class  of  hombres. 

The  locusts  at  this  time  are  playing  havoc  with  young  crops  in  the  province,  and 
the  people,  already  poor,  are  much  discourt^red.  Should  this  peat  disappear  it  is 
believed  that  a  prosperous  year  will  be  in  store  for  Rizal. 

An  accidental  fire  occured  iti  Mariquina  on  April  26,  1903,  destroying  about  75 
houses  and  leaving  about  1,500  people  homeless. 

TAKLAO. 

Senior  Inspector,  Capt.  W.  E.  Thompson. 

Authorized  strength,  162:  stations,  1;  officers,  6.  The  senior  inspector  requested 
authority  to  concentrate  all  his  constabulary  at  Tarlac  and  institute  a  system  of  patrols 
to  all  towns.  He  claims  that  the  scheme  has  worked  well  ao  tar.  Ei^agemraits,  2; 
outlaws  wounded,  2,  captured,  14;  arms  captured,  11  rifles,  10  revolvers,  and  186 
rounds  of  ammunition;  stolen  animals  recovered,  43  carabao,  1  horse;  also  140  pesos; 
warrants  received,  38,  executed,  2J;  arrests  without  warrants,  45  (exclusive  ol  out- 
laws). Guard  is  furnished  to  provincial  jail  and  treasury.  Casualties,  constabulary 
killed,  2,  wounded,  3;  arms  lost,  1  carbine,  1  revolver,  and  80  cartridges;  municipal 
police,  fair  to  excellent;  police  casualties,  deserted,  2.  Telegraph  staliona,  1;  tele- 
phone stations,  6. 

There  have  been  only  two  engagements 'between  constabulary  detachments  and 
armed  Iadrones  during  the  year.  One  of  these  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  one  and 
the  capture  of  both  of  the  notorious  Cayanan  brothers.  Pantaleon  and  Estetan,  by 
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Lieutenant  Lloreiite's  detachment;  and  the  other  between  Corporal  Gutierrez's  detach- 
ment and  an  unknown  party  of  tmndits.  which  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  one  of 
tJie  members  of  the  latter.  The  Cayanan  brothers  were  Kubaequently  sentenced 
to  twenty  years  in  Bilibid.  At  present  there  is  noactive  brigandage  ta  the  province. 
Carabao  stealing  has  not  been  quite  stamped  out  yet,  but  the  arreS  of  the  municipal 
presidenle  and  the  treasurer  of  Moriones,  together  with  ten  others,  on  the  charpe 
of  M^anizing  a  band  for  the  purpose  of  afealing  carabaos,  and  the  recovery  of  17  of 
theanimals  uiey  had  stolen  and  disposed  of,  has  a  tendency  to  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  thefts.  In  tact  since  the  incarceration  of  the  above-mentioned  gang  there 
have  not  been  halt  a  dozen  reports  to  this  office  of  carabao  robberies. 

A  secret  political  party  styled  "Santa  Iglesia"  was  unearthed  in  Paniqui,  Cami- 
ling,  and  Anao  in  March  last.  Its  leaders  were  arrested  and  charged  with  sedition. 
Two  of  them  were  sentenced  by  Judge  Araullo  to  two  years'  impriaonment.  The 
others  were  liberated.  There  has  been  considerable  strife  duringlte  last  six  months 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  adherents  to  Aglipay's  Church  in  Montada, 
Victoria,  and  Murcia,  but  the  bitter  feeling  is  gradually  dying  out  and  no  trouble  is 
anticipated. 

On  theiethday  of  May,  while  on  patrol  near  Casanova,  Nueva  Edja,  Private  Ale- 
jandro Rigor  accidentally  became  separated  from  his  companions  and  waB  aasautled 
by  a  bana  of  tulisanes,  who  wounded  him  and  took  away  his  arms  and  equipments. 
This  is  the  only  loss  suffered  by  the  constabulary  in  the  province  since  its  organi- 
zation. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency^  on  the  part  of  municipal  authorities  of  Viiv 
toria,  Concepcion,  and  Anao  to  bring  frivoloas  chafes  against  the  txinslabulary .  They 
have  not  succeeded  in  proving  anything  against  its  members;  so  far,  however,  tlieir 
persecutions  are  annoying.  Section  4  of  Act  781  has  been  put  into  effect  to  put  a 
stop  to  this. 

A  constabulary  hoapital  was  established  in  Tarlac  May  1  and  Lieutenant  von 
Schuster,  of  the  medical  department,  was  placed  in  cha^^  of  it.  It  is  doing  good 
work  in  caring  for  the  sick.  During  the  year  there  have  been  four  deaths  from  dis- 
ease among  the  enlisted  men.  Two  of  these  were  from  cholera,  one  from  phthisis, 
and  one  from  dropsy.    Tlie  general  health  of  the  men  is  very  good  at  the  present. 

Conditi<)ns  in  the  province  geuerally  good,  liut  some  of  the  municipal  ofiicials  are 
unreliable.  Jt  was  feared  wdien  the  military  withdrew  from  the  province  there 
would  t>e  dipturlmnces,  but  so  far  sucli  has  not'proven  to  Ix^  the  i^ase. 

UNION. 
Senior  Inspector  Capt.  Claude  D.  I^i-btoy. 

Authorized  strength,  100;  stations,  5;  officei^,  8,  including  1  medical  and  2  tele* 
graph  inspectors;  expeditions,  5;  miles,  240;  engagements,  none;  arms,  ammunition, 
or  stores  captured,  none;  stolen  animals  recovered,  2  carabao,  1  horse;  45  pesos 
recovered;  warrants  received  42,  executed  40;  number  of  arrests  without  warrants,  17; 
constabulary  casualties,  1  <leserted,  died  of  disease  1  subinspector  and  4  enlisted  men ; 
no  arms  lost. 

The  municipal  police  are  probably  the  best  in  the  islands.  I  quote  from  the  senior 
inspector's  report  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

"The  beginning  of  the  year  found  the  municipal  police  of  theseveral  municipalities 
in  a  very  disoi^nized  state.  There  were  no  two  towns  that  had  the  saine  rules  and 
regulations,  and  very  few  that  had  any  at  all.  It  was  the  custom  to  use  the  police 
of  all  towns  for  all  kinds  of  work  (except  that  of  policemen)  that  any  of  the  town 
officials  might  have  to  do.  Their  princi_pal  duties  were  to  run  errands,  serve  as 
cooks,  house  hoys,  and  servants,  and  to  assist  the  preeidenles  in  getting  all  the  'graft' 
and  '  squeeze  pigeon '  there  was  available. 

"Upon  the  first  trip  of  the  present  senior  inspector  over  the  province  it  became 
very  evident  to  him  that  something  must  bedone  to  better  the  condition  and  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  police,  and  when  he  approached  the  provincial  governor  and 
provincial  treasurer  it  was  found  that  they  were  of  the  same  mind.  The(?reat  ques- 
tion then  became,  '  How  to  reoi^nize  the  police  and  centralize  the  administration 
and  still  remain  within  the  then  existing  laws.'  The  matter  was  talked  over  for 
several  months  without  hitting  upon  any  solution  of  the  problem,  until  during  the 
•month  of  October,  1902,  the  provincial  governor  procured  the  sanction  of  the  civil 
governor  and  the  chief  of  constabulary  £)  reorganize  the  police  as  an  experiment. 
The  work  was  then  taken  up  in  earnest,  the  first  movement  being  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  reorganization  by  the  provincial  governor.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  the  senior  inspector  of  constabulary  (chairman),  the  provincial  treasurer  and 
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the  provincial  secretary  (members).  The  committee  of  reorjKuiization  then  pro- 
(«eded  to  draft  'rales  and  regulations'  for  the  Kovernmentof  the  municipal  police. 
Bulee  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  department  of  municipal  police  of 
Union  were  completed  and  approved  by  the  provincial  governor  and  went  into 
effect  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1903,  at  which  time  the  real  work  of  reorganization 
was  to  h^in.  The  regulations,  as  adopted,  centralized  the  administration  of  all 
mmiicipal  police,  and  made  the  senior  inspector  of  conatabularj'  (or  a  junior  inspector 
whom  he  should  designate,  with  the  approval  of  the  provincial  governor),  superin- 
tendent of  the  department  of  police. 

"The  regulaliona  were  published  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Ilocsno.  Copies  of  the 
regulations  have  been  furnished  to  the  provincial  governor,  provincial  secretary, 
provincial  treasurer,  provincial  fiscal,  clerk  of  the  court  of  first  instance,  each  munici- 
pal secretary,  supervisor  of  flacals,  senior  inspector  of  Ilocos  Sur,  and  the  adjutant  of 
constabulary,  and  will  be  furnished  to  each  policenuin  as  soon  as  printed  in  Ilocano, 
that  language  being  now  only  in  proof. 

"All  policemen  and  all  applicants  for  positions  on  the  force  were  examined  both 
physically  and  mentally,  ondearable  material  dropped,  and  all  reappointed,  to  the 
end  that  now  all  policemen  in  this  province  can  read  and  write  some  lar^age. 
They  have  all  been  required  te  fake  an  oath  of  office  in  Ilocano.    All  municipal 

Klice  are  uniformed  in  khaki,  with  blue  piping,  with  leggit^.  They  all  have  &ir 
ither  belts  and  holsters  and  clubs  with  blue  cords.  The  only  part  of  their  equip- 
ment which  is  the  property  of  the  insular  government  ia  the  revolvers.  The  province 
spent  about  $5,600  ( Mexican)  on  clothing  and  equipment  and  were  reimbursed  by  the 
several  municipalities,  so  all  is  now  town  property, 

"The  municipalities  in  this  province  have  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  for  police, 
whic^  is  as  follows: 

Lieutenants - J25.00 

Sergeants 15.00 

Corporals - - - .  -    10. 00 

Patrolmen - 9.00 

"In  addition  to  this,  one  provincial  clerk  has  been  assigned  to  the  offic:e  of  the 
superintendent  of  police  as  captain  and  adjutant  at  a  salary  of  |240  United  States 
currency  annually. 

"The  present  strength  of  the  department  of  police  is  as  follows:  N.  8.  Gilpin, 
second  lieutenant,  Philippine  Constabulary,  superintendent;  Ponciano  Morales,  cap- 
tain, municipal  police,  aiajutantj  7  lieutenants,  municipal  police,  chiefs  of  police; 
7  sergeante,  municipal  police,  chiefs  of  police;  1  sei^eant,  municipal  police,  junior; 
23  corporals,  roundsmen;  186  privates,  patrolmen;  total,  1  insular,  1  provincial,  224 
municipal;  effective  strength,  226. 

"The  police  of  Union,  as  reoi^nized,  have  i)een  a  great  improvement  over  the 
old  order  of  things;  their  appearence  has  been  wonderMly  improved;  there  is  now 
good  discipline  in  that  body,  and  they  are  becoming  more  efficient  all  the  time. 
The  work  accomplished  has  been  of  the  heat  that  could  be  expected;  they  iiave  main- 
tained law  and  order  in  their  respective  municipalities;  crime  has  been  small,  s.nd 
there  have  been  but  few  abiises  by  the  police  themselves.  The  great  amount  of 
prejudice  by  the  municipal  officials,  and  the  obstructions  placed  in  the  way  by  them, 
are  fast  becomii^  a  thing  of  the  past,  thanks  to  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by 
the  several  provincial  officers." 

Early  in  the  month  of  July,  1802,  cholera  visited  this  province,  the  first  case 
appearing  in  the  town  of  San  Fernando.  The  disease  was  kept  out  of  the  province 
for  some  time  by  a  rigid  constabulary  cordon  acn^s  the  southern  border,  but  eventu- 
ally Kot  in  through  the  porta,  and  once  in  the  fight  became  general  to  stam^  it  out. 
At  this  time  20  of  the  constabulary  were  serving  in  Cavite,  so  the  district  chief 
authorized  the  employment  of  20  special  constabulary  police  for  cholera  work. 
There  was  at  this  time  but  one  American  doctor  in  the  province,  and  the  work  of 
this  man,  Capt.  J.  G.  McKay,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  bordered  npon  the  heroic.  The 
provincial  authoriUee,  municipal  authorities,  the  army,  the  constabulary,  and  the 
munidpal  police  all  worked  in  harmony  and  eventually  stamped  out  the  scourge. 
The  cholera  appeared  in  the  province  July  6,  1902,  and  was  stamped  out  about 
October  18, 1902,  running  a  course  of  three  months  and  twelve  days.  The  total 
number  of  cases  was  6,019.     The  total  number  of  deaths  was  4,315. 

There  has  been  but  little  organized  ladronism  in  this  province.  One  band  of 
twelve  has  been  brought  to  justice,  and  two  attempts  of  organizing  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

At  the  time,  several  weeks  ago,  when  the  jail  break  took  place  in  Ilocos  8nr,  and 
the  subsequent  ladrone  movement  was  on,  the  province  kept  such  a  close  wateh  on 
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all  trails  from  that  proviace  that  all  attempts  to  flee  in  this  direction  were  frus- 
trated. Two  officers  of  that  tnoveoient  were  («ptured  on  the  border  of  this  prov- 
ince and  are  now  in  jail  at  Vigan  awaiting  trial. 

As  a  whole,  this  province  ia  very  peaceful  and  law-abidine,  but  any  great  ladrone 
movement  over  the  borders  must  be  put  down  with  dispatcn,  or  otherwise  it  would 
find  ready  sympathy  and  assistance  in  Union.  There  are  those  here  who  would 
like  the  life,  but  do  not  dare  to  try  it  under  present  conditions. 

It  is  recommended  that  special  attention  be  given  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
transportation  problems  that  confront  the  provinces  of  Union  and  Bei^^et  before 
the  end  of  the  present  rainy  season,  in  order  that  the  next  year's  travel  and  supplies 
may  be  handled  with  ease  and  dispatch.  Lai^e  mnles  should  be  furnished  for 
escort  wagon  work  and  small  ones  for  pack  train.  At  least  20  pack  mules  will  be 
iiMded. 

It  is  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  the  telephone  line  authorized  between 
Santo  Tomas  and  Kosario,  there  be  a  line  built  in  the  north  from  Bangar  to  Alilem, 
in  the  Amburayan  district  of  Liepanto-Bontoc  Province,  and  that  a  native  telegraph 
operator  be  stationed  at  Bangar,  for  the  purpose  of  mwntaining  a  test  station  on  tne 
main  tine  and  connection  with  the  aforesaid  district. 

This  province  is  in  good  condition  and  under  present  conditions  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  trouble. 

Military  station,  1  at  San  Fernando;  telegraph  stations,  4;  telephone  station,  1. 

ZAMBALES. 
Senior  Inspector,  Capt.  Ohaeles  C.  Smith. 

Authorized  strength,  200.  Part  of  the  time  usual  patrol  duties,  remaining  time 
entire  force  in  field  until  ladrone  bands  captured.  Engagements,  13;  outlaws  killed 
16,  wounded  4,  captured  253;  arms  captured,  II  rifiea,  7  revolvers,  400  war  bolos, 
and  625  rounds  of  ammunition;  also  10  storehouses  of  j«lay  and  other  foods;  stolen 
animals  recovered,  19  carabaos,  53  ponies;  warrants  received  160,  execated,  45; 
arrests  without  warrants,  101;  constabulary  casualties,  killed  1,  wounded  l,dj'Owned  1. 
Third-Class  Inspector  Jones  was  drowned  oft  the  coast  of  Maanloc  on  August  37, 
1902,  with  two  men  while  en  route  to  Iba  in  a  parao.  The  parao  was  struck  by  a 
squall  aboat  11  p.  in.  August  26,  and  upset,  but  Dy  clii^i^  to  the  boat  he  and  the 
others  survived  until  about  11  a.  m.  nest  day.  When  the  boat  was  being  driven  farther 
out  to  sea,  he,  one  soldier,  and  a  friend  tried  lo  make  the  shore  on  one  of  the  masts, 
but  were  driven  out  to  sea  and  drowned.  Bodies  not  recovered.  Arms  lost,  16 
rifles,  2  Springfield  carbines,  and  2  revolvers  (when  Inspector  Jones  was  drowned); 
police  casualties,  killed  I,  wounded  2,  captured  4,  deserted  2;  arms  lost,  1  shotgun, 
1  Remineton  rifle. 

On  July  I,  1902,  no  trooijs  were  stationed  in  northern  2^nibale8,  having  been 
moved  a  month  or  so  previously,  and  on  the  2d  of  that  month  not  an  American 
soldier  had  been  left  in  tne  province,  outeide  Subig  and  Oloncapo,  the  extreme  south, 
where  the  marines  were  stationed.  Numerous  rumors  and  notices  had  come  of  an 
early  uprising  in  the  north,  but  nothing  definite  and  upon  which  we  could  work. 
Nevertheless,  Inspector  Jones,  in  commuid  at  Alaminos,  had  made  numerous  expe- 
ditions, and  had  personally  gone  there  to  investigate,  without  result.  It  was  known 
that  the  towns  there  wanted  soldiers  on  account  of  the  money  they  spent,  and  the 
rumors  were  thought  to  be  principall}'  lor  that  reason,  as  Koman  Manalang,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  by  Aguinaldo's  appomtment  and  prior  to  that  a  ladrone  leader  in 
the  Spanish  days,  who  never  surrendered  himself  wnen  the  general  surrender  look 
place  in  the  proi-ince  and  who  was  still  out,  was  not  believed  to  be  of  much  force. 
Nevertheless,  in  July,  Inspector  Jones  was  sent  with  some  extra  men  with  instructions 
t«  make  the  most  rigid  investigation.  He  soon  captured  the  records  of  the  Katipu- 
nan  societies  of  Bohnao  and  Zaracoza,  with  21  prisoners,  but  reported  the  matter 
of  no  importance,  releasing  most  of  the  men  as  innocent  Then  the  vice-presidente 
was  also  secured,  the  sei^reant  of  police  and  others,  of  Zaragoza,  the  sergeant  having 
been  the  one  who  wrote  anonymous  communications  to  difierent  pueblos  threat- 
ening vengeance  in  the  name  of  parties  in  the  mountains.  Still,  Jones  thoi^ht  the 
matter  of  no  importance.  On  Ai^;ust  14,  Orlino,  sergeant  in  command  at  Bani, 
had  a  small  fight  with  the  party  of  Bauson,  of  Zaragoza,  having  one  man  wounded; 
and  Jones,  in  going  out,  was  taken  seriously  ill  and  carried  back  to  Alaminos,  from 
whence  he  stated  to  Iba  by  permission  of  the  senior  inspector,  and  was  drowned 
en  route  August  27,  with  many  valuable  documents.  On  August  29  the  senior 
inspector  and  Lieutenant  Owynne  started  to  look  for  his  body,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Alaminos,  but  on  account  of  terrible  storms  did  not  arrive  until  the  5tn  of  Sep- 
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t«mber.  In  the  meantime  Anda  had  been,  entered  twice,  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
rovince  was  in  a  state  of  terror.  Twenty  of  the  party  were  secnred.  At  this  thne 
lincuando  arrived  on  the  scene  witli  a  letter  from  Captain  Baker  ordering  the  sf--  — 


E 


inapector  to  aid  him  in  every  way  possible.  Then  followed  a  month  or  longer  of 
fruitleBS  endeavor  to  secnre  wie  surrender,  in  the  meantime  Zaragoza  havii^  been 
1  by  the  party  of  Banson.  Over  40  who  were  mixed  upin  theentr^ot  Zanuoza 
iptured,  most  of  whom  Boon  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  in  Bilibid.  Kati- 
papers  were  captured  showing  the  thorooah  organiEation  of  the  pueblos  of  San 
Agno,  Bani,  Alaminoa,  Alos,  Balincaguin,  and  Dasol;  that  this  organization 
ivim  the  arrival  of  Portasio  Flores,  alias  Tibay,  special  commisaioner  of  Kati- 


entered  by  the  party  of  Bauson.  Over  40  who  were  mixed  upin  theentr^ot  Zanuoza 
were  captured,  most  of  whom  soon  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  in  Bilibid.     Kati- 
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piinan,  in  February,  and  waa  concluded  in  May  at  the  fiefita  of  San  Isidro,  where  the 
provincial  governor  and  other  leading  l^hts  of  the  province  were  at  the  time,  antici- 
pating the  time  when  the  military  would  leave.  Manalang  had  as  principal  followers 
Antonio  Visquerre,  Nicolas  Caiabay,  "Francisco  Mamay,  Francisco  Navarro,  Bruno 
San  JosS,  and  others;  but,  strange  to  Bay,  it  resulted  that  in  Alaminos  and  a  few  other 
towns  prominent  people  were  mined  up  in  the  organization. 

Havmg  insufficient  men  to  garrison  the  many  towns  asking  protection  and  do 
effective  work,  volunteers  were  oi^anized  in  Bolinao  and  Anda.  without  authority 
from  Manila,  but  exacting  a  bond  from  all  the  municipal  officials  and  principalesfor 
every  gun,  and  making  two  Miniapales  respond  for  each  man.  These  volnnteers 
did  some  fairly  good  work.  The  Bolinao  volunteers,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Osborn,  American  teacher  there,  in  January,  Anally  killed  Manalang,  though  inves- 
tigation shows  that  Osbom  himself  did  the  killing,  without  any  doubt  whatever. 
On  September  30, 1903,  Flores,  "special  commisaioner"  in  the  mountains  of  Sua), 
Pangasinan,  waa  captured,  and  two  days  later  6  followers,  with  I  revolver.  October 
11,  in  the  mountains  of  Alos,  2  guns  and  I  lieutenant  of  ladrones  were  captured. 
October  16,  in  a  fight  near  Alos,  First  Sergeant  Orlino,  with  one  squad  against  over 
200,  killed  9  and  the  reinforcements  sent  him  captured  10  prisoners.  Two  days 
later  the  senior  inspector  started  for  Iba  with  about  80  prisoners,  and  these,  with 
others  previously  sent,  made  up  near  100  who  were  sent  to  Bilibid  in  terms  ranging 
from  SIX  months  to  twenty  years,  ten  years  being  the  average.  Lieutenant  Jahn, 
left  in  command,  kept  up  a  vigorous  campa^,  which  only  relaxed  somewhat  on  the 
death  of  Manalang.  Expeditions  were  out  from  every  station  almost  constantly. 
Cuartela,  storehouses,  etc.,  were  burned,  Manalang's  main  camp  discovered  and  he 
narrowly  escaped,  and  other  times  his  camps  were  struck,  but  they  always  managed 
to  escape,  though  generally  with  some  loss.  At  Manalang's  death  many  officers  and 
arma  were  captured,  but  Bauson  and  Bunlao,  with  some  followers  and  some  guns,  are 
still  out,  the  former  near  Zaragoza,  where  he  has  many  relatives  and  friendjs,  and  the 
latter  in  the  mount^ns  of  Bahnca^in. 

As  to  other  work,  an  organized  band  of  carabao  thieves  was  broken  up  in  July 
near  Iba,  and  the  membera  convicted,  since  which  time  robbery  in  this  section  has 
been  extremely  rare. 

In  May  last,  questions  having  arisen  between  fishii^  barrios  of  Alaminos  and  Anda, 
the  latter  on  an  island,  the  former  oiganized  a  band  to  kill  the  leader,  and  did  make 
a  raid,  resulting  in  killing  one  and  woundii^  others  and  taking_  some  money.  They 
were  all  captured  by  the  constabulary  and  are  now  awaiting  trial. 

Officers  and  men  eng^ed  are  commended  for  the  hard  and  difficult  work  done,  as 
they  were  in  the  mountains  for  days  at  a  time,  hving  on  any  kind  of  food  obtainable, 
sleeping  out  in  wet  and  rain,  wading  at  times  rice  paddies  (the  campa^n  began 
before  end  of  rainy  season) ,  and  enduring  hardships  of  every  kind. 

The  more  important  personages  captured  were:  Capt.  Pedro  Terco,  Capt.  Aniceto 
Tibangan,  Capt.  Antonio  Visquerre,  Col.  Pablo  Bite,  Capt.  Timeteo  Tamayo,  Capt. 
Pedro  Santideo,  Lieuta,  Felix  and  Francisco  Ontay,  Comandante  Marcos  Aboatm, 
and  a  score  of  others.  Lieutenant  Jahn,  who  waa  in  immediate  charge  of  operations 
during  the  absence  of  the  senior  inspector,  showed  himself  an  officer  of  energy  and 
good  judgment. 

With  the  exception  of  Bunlao,  with  3  or  4  guns  back  of  Balincagnin,  and  Bonifccio 
Bauson,  with  about  8  guns  in  the  vicinity  of  Zaragoza,  the  province  is  free  from 
armed  bimds. 

The  senior  inspector  makes  the  following  remarks  of  general  conditions: 

"At  this  time  the  province  is  in  excellent  shape,  except  as  t«  carabao  robbery, 
which  is  a  condition  always  present,  and  with  the  further  exception  of  the  two  small  , 
bands  still  out  in  northern  Zambales,  in  mountains  of  Zaragoza  and  Bolinao,  and 
back  of  Balincaguin,  commanded,  respectively,  by  Bonifacio  Bauson  and  one  Bunlao. 
Their  serviceable  arms  aggregate,  possibly,  15  alt^^ther.  A  reward  of  500  pesos  is 
out  for  Bauson,  but  so  far  without  result,  as  he  has  hundreds  of  friends  and  relatives 
in  Bolinao,  Zaragoza,  Anda,  Bani,  and  Agno,  the  territory  where  he  operates.     He 
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ia  ft  professional  ladrone,  and  Zaragoza  ia  a  ladrone  center  and  governed  by  the 
friends  of  ladrones.  We  had  the  present  presidente  of  Zaragoza  on  trial  here  before 
Uie  court  of  flrat  instance,  but  he  is  evidently  a  firm  political  friend  of  the  provincial 
governor,  who  begged  off  for  him  on  the  ground  that  iie  was  '  not  so  guilty  as  he 
seemed,'  and  further,  he  could  use  him  in  securing  the  surrender  of  the  parties  still 
out  in  the  north,  but  when  I  made  no  objection  the  jui^e  released  him,  and  he  was 
not  used  to  any  extent  or  at  an^  time  by  the  governor  to  secure  the  surrender  of  any 
ladrones,  and  is  still  the  presidente  of  Zaragoza.  However,  notwithstanding  that 
this  is  a  small  pueblo  of  not  to  exceed  800  imiabitante,  and  that  almost  100  are  in 
Bilibid,  the  presidente  is  not  more  guilty  than  most  of  the  people  there,  who  only 
wait  someone  to  call  them  out  to  turn  ladrones  at  any  time.  However,  the  fear 
jnapired  by  the  constabulary  restrains  them.,  and  conditions  generally  are  fair," 


Senior  Inspector,  First  Lieut.  Elmer  B.  Mei,ton. 

Authorized  strength,  50;  expeditions,  2,  aggregating  118  miles;  ladrones  captured,  5; 
no  casualties  to  constabulary;  armslost  or  captured,  none;  stolen  animals  recovered, 
4  carabaoa  and  2  ponies;  warrants  received,  55;  executed,  54.  Nine  men  have  been 
dischaiged  without  honor. 

More  system  should  be  devised  for  transjiortarion  of  supplies  from  San  Fernando. 
The  transportation  in  driblets  on  backs  of  Igorrotes  results  in  much  loss.  Recently 
considerable  shortage  of  supplies  was  discovered.  It  is  difficult  under  present  con- 
ditions to  fix  the  responsibility.  This,  however,  will  be  adjusted  when  the  wagon 
road  from  D^;upan  is  completed. 

The  headquarters  of  the  constabulary  of  the  province  was  changed  from  La  Trini- 
dad to  Baguio,  and,  as  there  were  no  suitable  Dulldings  for  quarters,  an  appropria- 
tion was  secured  for  the  erection  of  barracks  and  officers'  qusiters,  and  the  work  of 
the  same  started  in  December  was  completed  in  March.  In  this  work  the  constabu- 
lary performed  a  good  part  of  the  labor,  that  of  carpenters. 

The  telegraph  line  to  Baguio  and  the  provincial  line,  near  Naguilian,  was  rebuilt 
during  the  month  of  January  by  the  constabulary  of  this  provinne,  under  the  super- 
vision o£  the  senior  inspector  and  Third  Class  Inspector  Bathbourne,  telegraph  divi- 
sion. The  tel^raph  line  has  given  satisfaction  during  the  stay  of  the  Commission, 
and  credit  ia  due  Inspector  Geoige  Keeeh,  who  was  the  operator  here,  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties.  The  line  was  blown  down  twice  by  storm 
and  communication  interrupted  for  two  days. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  two  expeditions  after  ladrones,  cowring  a  dis- 
tance of  about  118  miles.  The  first  expedition  was  during  the  time  of  Inspector 
Porter,  and  the  second  one  was  in  Sept^ber,  under  the  command  of  Subinspector 
Valdez,  who  returned  with  5  Igorrote  prisoners.  They  were  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  theft  and  were  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  each.  This  has  been  the 
only  band  of  ladrones  or  thieves  reported  dnring  the  year. 

TTiere  are  at  present  2  stations  m  the  province— Baguio,  commanded  by  Senior 
Inspector  First  Lieut  Elmer  B.  Melton,  and  Sablan,  commanded  by  Second  Lieut. 
P.  L.  McNeiliy.  There  was  a  temporary  station  at  Twin  Peaks,  but  it  has  been 
abandoned  with  the  exception  of  Third  Lieut.  Joseph  Thomell,  who  still  remains 
there  on  duty  with  a  detachment  of  constabulary  from  Pangasinan.     This  delach- 


t  was  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  guard! 

>n  road,  now  under  construction. 

e  province  is  entirely  quiet,  with  no  indicati 


ing  prisoners  on  the  ti 
s  of  disturbances. 


The  report  of  this  province  is  placed  out  of  alphabetical  order,  owing  to  the  impos- 
sibility to  get  a  report  of  conditions  from  the  senior  inspector  until  rest  of  report  was 
completed. 

GGN'ERAL   RBMABKS. 

Cholera  still  previuls  to  some  extent  in  a  few  places,  not  in  an  epidemic  form 
Surra  has  already  disappeared  during  the  dry  season,  but  it  baa  not  been  eradicated' 
and  with  the  return  of  rains  and  consequent  increase  of  flies  it  will  again  appear- 
Nothing  short  of  the  strenuous  efforta  and  the  immediate  death  of  every  infected 
animal  upon  appearance  of  the  disease  will  atop.  it.  The  constabulary  has  lost 
many  ponlea  from  this  cause  during  the  year.  It  discourages  supplying  ponies  to 
constabulary  stations.  The  coat  of  forage  and  loss  of  ponies  makes  thia  an  expensive 
feature  of  the  constabulary.  On  the  other  hand,  mimy  sections  could  accomplish 
good  work  ia  intercepting  outlaws  where  rapid  work  is  necessary.  Glanders  still  pre- 
vail to  a  laige  extent,  ana  in  this  climate,  if  the  animal  receives  good  care,  the  disease 
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will  exiat  in  a  semidormant  state  for  a  long  period,  while  the  animal  disaerainatea 
the  disease.  Between  the  ravages  of  animal  diseases  and  locust  the  people  will  be 
kept  poor  ajid  ladronism  will  prevail.  It  is  ui^ent  that  st«p8  be  taken  to  eradicate 
both. 

The  Aglipay  Church  movement  ia  at  a  standstill,  and  will  no  doubt  die  out  in 
time.  It  ia  believed,  however,  that  it  has  done  the  country  much  harm  by  exciting 
the  people,  affording  an  excuse  tor  aot  working,  thus  causing  discontented  and 
ignorant  people  to  drift  into  shiftleaanees  and  ladronism.  The  same  might  be  said 
or  any  popular  movement  which  springa  up  in  these  islands;  following  the  move- 
ment will  come  shiftleeanesa  and  sedition.  It  is  believed  that  legislative  action,  fol- 
lowed up  by  prompt  punishment  for  infractiona,  will  aid  in  time  to  encourafce  the 
masses  of  tne  people  to  settle'down  contentedly  to  work.  It  is  believed  that  Gomez 
has  been  the  most  harmful  element  to  the  peace  of  the  country  that  has  appeared 
since  American  occupation,  and  that  if  his  career  is  not  cut  short  serious  disturbances 
will  in  time  result.  The  bars  of  Bilibid  will  not  stop  his  tongue  nor  curtail  his 
influence.  He  should  be  deported  and  prohibited  any  communication  with  the 
Philippines  except  under  surveillance. 

A  number  of  "Philippine  republics,"  "Tagalog  republic,"  etc.,  have  been  broken 
up  within  the  last  six  months.  They  are  generally  organized  by  men  of  no  promi- 
nence or  ability,  many  of  them  being  fanatics,  but  they  always  get  a  followii^,  and 
cause  local  disturbances.  It  is  believed  that  the  death  sentence,  with  prompt  execu- 
tion, will  have  a  deterring  effect  on  this  element  There  are  now  imprisoned  a 
number  of  criminals  who  nave  been  sentenced  to  death  and  are  awaiting  action  of 
the  supreme  court.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  tribunal  will  soon  review  these  caaea, 
and  that  they  will  be  promptly  executed  in  the  locality  of  their  crimes.  They  are 
not  only  criminals  themselves,  but  have  induced  large  numbers  of  others  to  commit 
crimes. 

Nearly  all  senior  inspectors  report  that  the  clothing  allowance  is  not  sufEcient,  and 
that  the  most  careful  supervision  is  necesaary,  where  there  is  field  work,  to  prevent 
men  frombeingreduced  ton^.  This  feature  is  familiar  to  the  chief  of  conatabiklajy, 
and  ia  only  mentioned  here  aa  a  nniversai  recommendation  of  senior  inspecfora. 

Stepaare  being  taken  to  establiah  messeafor  enlisted  men  at  all  permanent  stations 
in  the  district.  In  several  provinces  I  have  caused  this  method  to  be  tried  and  the 
results  have  shown  the  advisability  of  extending  it  to  all  provinces.  The  cost  will 
range  from  $6.50  to  $7.50  Mexican  per  man  per  month.  The  cost  will  be  divided 
equally  among  men  at  station  and  deducted  from  pay.  The  food  this  provides  ia 
more  wholesome  and  nouriahing,  and  the  method  will  improve  wonderfully  the  dis- 
cipline and  control  over  the  men.  Under  the  present  method  men  are  always  in 
debt  to  keepers  of  "tiendas"  and  are  poorly  fed.  It  is  believed  that  in  time  a  regu- 
larly estabhshed  ration  should  be  provided  and  the  pay  reduced  to  correspond.  A 
Filipino  who  is  furnished  "chow"  is  more  contented  than  the  negro  in  the  United 
States  whose  boss  furnishes  him  his  "victuals  and  clothes." 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  say  that  the  government  has  received  most  loyal 
service  and  untiring  energy  from  constabulary  officers.  There  have  been  some  cases 
of  misappropriation  of  funds  on  the  part  of  supply  ofRcera,  and  some  shorta^s.  In 
nearly  all  cases  investigation  has  shown  that  shortages  were  due  to  inexperience  or 
careleasneaa,  without  criminal  intent. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  8.  Scow, 

Colonel  and  First  Amstant  Chief,  P.  C, 

Commanding  Mrat  District. 

The  Adjutant,  Philippine  Constabulary. 


and  stations  occupied  June  -W,  1903. 


Inspect- 

Enlisted 

\ 

5 
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Authorized  enlisted  strength,  100. 

Authorized  pay,  firat  sergeant,  f50;  6ei|;eanta,  ¥30;  corporals,  $25;  first-flaas  pri- 
vate $20;  second-class  privates,  $17  (pesos). 

Efficiency  of  muDicipal  police,  fair. 

Number  of  stolen  ammalB  recovered,  15  horses,  8  carabaos. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  30— executed,  27;  returned  not  fi.imd,  3. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  (if^. 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  59. 

Condition  of  province,  good.  While  there  is  a  shortage  of  rice  in  the  province,  the 
crops  are  in  good  condition. 


)s  occupied  June  SO,  190S. 


Inspcet- 

"mS!'^ 

[ 

Authorized  enlisted  strength,  125. 

Authorized  pay,  first  sei^eanta,  $40;  sergeants,  $80;  corporals,  S25;  flrpt-class  pri- 
vates, 820;  aecond-clasa privates,  $17  (pesos). 
Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  fair. 
Number  of  stolen  a.nimals  recovered,  1  carabao. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  21 — executed,  16;  returned  not  found,  5. 
Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  16. 
Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  19. 
Conditiona  in  province,  tranquil. 


•S'trenglk  and  sfaiions  occupied  June  30,  1903. 


Inspect-   Enltated 


BosarJo 

Tuy 

On  special  duty 


Authorlzed  enlisted  strength,  225. 

Authorized  pay,  first  sergeant,  $50;  sergeants,  $40;  corporals,  $30;  first-clasa  pri- 
vates, $22.50;  second-class  privates,  $20  (pesos). 

Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  very  poor. 

Number  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  143  horses,  12;i  carabaos. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  no  records. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants,  no  records. 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  made,  no  records. 

Conditions  in  province,  slightly  unsettled.  Senior  inspector  reports  that  with  the 
discontinuance  of  the  distribution  of  the  "  war  emergency  rice  funds"  and  the  cor- 
resix>nding  increase  of  price  in  that  staple,  there  will  De  renewed  activity  among  the 
ola  insurgents. 
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Strmfftli  aiid  stati 

ns  occapkd  June  .? 

7,  ISOS. 

Impec^ 

Entlsted 
men. 

Bairai 

f 

* 

Authorized  enlisted  strength,  60. 

Anthorizedpay.flrat  sergeant,  $40;  sergeants,  3*30;  corporals,  $26;  first-clasa  privates, 
¥20;  second-class  privates,  $15  (pesos). 
Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  poor. 
Number  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  2  horses,  3  carabaos. 
Number  of  warrants  received,  55 — executed, '54;  returned  not  found,  I. 
Number  of  arrests  (exclusive  of  outlaws)  ,11. 
Number  of  deat^iptjve  reports  of  individuals  made,  none. 
Conditions  in  province,  tranquil. 


length  and  sta 

ons  occupied  June  30,  1903. 

Inepect- 

Enlisted 

\ 
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Authorized  enlisted  strength,  250. 

Authorized  pay,  first  sergeant,  $50;  sergeants,  $35;  corporals,  $24;  fi  rat-class  privates, 
$20;  second-class  privates,  $17  (pesos). 

Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  fair. 

Number  of  stolen  aninials  recovered,  26  carabaos. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  54 — executed,  2S;  on  hand,  uresecuted,  39;  returned 
not  found,  1. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  ISO. 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  257. 

Conditions  in  province,  no  organized  bands  of  ladrones  in  province,  and  very  few 
ladrones  of  any  kind. 


BtrKngih  find  s( 


(8  occupied  June  SO,  1903. 
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Authorized  enlisted  strength,  300. 

Authorised  pay,  first  sei^eant,  $60;  sci^:eanta,  $40;  corporals,  $30;  first-class  privates, 
$25;  Bepond-claas  privates,  $20  (pesos). 
Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  poor. 
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Number  of  stolen  animals  roiovered,  28  horaea,  10  oarabaos. 
Number  of  arresis  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  no  records. 
Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  no  records  kept. 
Conditions  in  province,  Felizardo  and  Montalan's  bands  operating  in  provin 


IS  uccupkd  June  30,  1903. 
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Authorised  enlisted  strength,  182. 

Authorized  pay,  first  sergeant,  $45;  sergeants,  $36;  corporals,  $28;  first-claes  privates, 
%'£2;  eecond-class  privates,  $20  (pesos). 

Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  poor. 

Number  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  1  carabao. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  25 — executed,  18;  unexecuted,  2;  returned  not  found, 
2;  on  hand,  unexecuted,  6. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws],  4. 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  2. 

Conditions  in  province,  tranquil. 


Strength  iJid  ulat 

om  occupied  June  SO,  1903. 
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Authorized  enlisted  strength,  156. 


Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  fair. 

Number  of  stolen  ammals  recovered,  3  horses,  5  carabaos. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  43— executed,  42;  on  band,  unexecuted,  1. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  15. 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  no  records  kept. 

Conditions  in  province,  tranquil. 


IS  occupied  June  30,  1903. 
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Authorized  enlisted  strength,  162. 

Authorized  pa  V,  first  sergeant,  ^5;  sergeaata,  (35;  corporals,  $25;  first-class  privates, 
$18  (pesos). 

Emciency  of  miacicipal  police,  poor. 

NumbOT  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  5  horses,  6  carabaos. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  69 — executed,  55;  on  hand,  unexecuted,  14;  returned 
not  found,  none. 

Number  of  arresta  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  381. 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  132. 

Conditions  in  province,  at  present  very  quiet. 


IB  occupied  June  30,  390$. 
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Atttliorized  enlisted  strength,  162. 

Authorizedpay,  first sei^ant, $40;  sergeants,  $30;  corporals,  $25;  first-class  i)ri vales, 
$22;  second-class  privates,  $20  (pesos). 

Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  poor. 

Numljer  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  13  horses,  13  carabaos. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  26— executed,  23;  on  hand,  unexecuted,  3;  returned 
not  found,  3. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  36. 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  30. 

Conditions  in  province,  somewhat  disturbed. 

LA  UNION. 

fflrenglh  and  staHons  occupied  Jmie  SO,  190S. 
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Authorized  enlisted  strength,  100. 

Authorizedpay,  first  sergeant,  840;  sergeants,  $25;  corporals,  $20;  first-class  privates, 
517;  second-class  privates,  $15  (pesos). 

Efficiency  of  municifjal  police,  good. 

Number  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  1  horse,  2  carabaos. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  42— executed,  40;  on  hand,  unexecuted,  1;  returned 
not,  found,  1. 

Number  of  arrcBts  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  17. 

Number  oE  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  27. 

Conditions  in  province,  tranquil. 
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Authorized  enlisted  strength,  162. 

Authorized  pay,  firet  eei^eant,  $50;  eei^ieants,  fl40;  corporal?,  $30;  first-class  pri- 
vates, $25.50;  second-class  privates,  f20  (pesoa). 

Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  lair. 

Nnmher  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  32  horses. 

Numberof  warrantsreceived,  60;  executed,  41;  on  band,  unexecuted,  I'J;  returned, 
not  found,  4. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warranto  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  4. 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individaals  made,  5. 

Condition  of  province,  few  bands  of  ladrones  operate  in  province. 


Slrenglh  and  etaiiojie  occupied  June  SO,  1903. 
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Authorized  enlisted  strength,  165. 

Authorized  pay,  first  eei^eant,  $35;  ^geanls,  $23;  corporals,  $20;  Hrat-class  pri- 
vate fl7;  second-clasa  privates,  $15  (pesos). 
Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  fair. 

Number  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  1  horse,  3  cows,  2  carabaos. 
Number  of  warrants  received,  22;  executed,  22. 
Number  ot  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  44. 
Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  1. 
Conditions  in  province,  very  good;  no  oi^ganized  ladrone  bands. 


Strength  and  alations  occupied  June  30,  1903. 
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Authorized  enlisted  atreagth,  200. 

Authorized  pay,  first  sergeant,  S45;  HergeantK,  $30;  corporals,  $25;  firat-claaa  pri- 
vates, $20;  aecond-dasa  privates,  ^IS  (pesos). 

Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  worthless. 

Number  ot  etolen  animalB  recovered,  6  carabaos. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  3;  executed,  3. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  no  records  kept. 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  7. 

Conditions  in  province,  unsettled;  Felipe  Salvador  and  30  followers  (religious 
fanatics)  in  Rio  Chico  country  have  about  15  rifies  and  6  shotguns.  Martin  Concep- 
cidn,  with  20  armed  men  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  is  also  operating  in.  the  province. 


Mpied  Jum  SO,  190S. 
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porals,  $25;  first-class  pri- 


Authorized  enlisted  strength,  162, 
Autboriaed  pay,  first  sei^eant,  $40;  sergeants,  $30; 
vates,  f20;  second-class  privates,  fl7  (pesos). 
Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  fair. 

Number  of  stolen  animaJs  recovered,  2  borses,  18  carahaoa. 
Number  of  warrants  received,  no  records  kept. 
Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  75. 
Nnmber  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  no  records  kept. 
Conditions  in  province,  tranquil. 


Strength  and  sMitma  occupied  June  SO,  1903. 
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Authorized  enlisted  strengtli,  162. 

Authorized  pay,  first  sergeant,  $45;  sei^eants,  $^5;  corporals,  f24;  fi 
vates,  $20;  second-class  privates,  $17  (pesos). 
Efliciency  of  municipal  police,  fair. 
Number  of  stolen  animala  recovered,  56  carabaos. 
Number  of  warrants  received,  192;  executed,  176;  unexecuted,  22. 
Nnmber  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  138. 
Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  none. 
Conditions  in  province,  no  bands  of  organized  ladrones  in  province. 
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■^rength  and  illations  occupied  June  SO,  1903. 


luthonzed  enlisted  strength,  208 

Authonzed  pay,  flrst  sergeant,  550,  sergeants  S14I1  (.iri»irals,  ''ilO  hr»(t-claas  pri- 
vates, $35,  seconu-olaes  pntates,  $20  (pesOB) 

Efficienev  of  municipal  police,  fair 

Number  of  stolen  animala  reiovered,  9  horses,  83  carabaos,  1  bull. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  166;  executed,  126;  ou  hand,  unexecuted,  39; 
returned,  not  found,  14. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  480. 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  19. 

Conditions  in  province:  Important  oigaoization  of  armed  ladrones  under  Manalan, 
who  operated  on  borders  of  Pangasiiian  and  Zambales,  entirly  wiped  out.  Laed- 
ers  of  other  armed  bands  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  only  known 
armed  hands  come  from  Nueva  I^cija  Province,  and  have  made  one  or  two  unimpor- 
tant raids  in  this  province. 

■Sireni/th  ami  staliiirix  orcupied  Jane  $0,  /nD.I. 


Authorized  enlisted  strength,  278. 

Authorized  pay;  First  sei^^ants,  $46;  sergeants, $35;  corporals,  $25;  llrst-class 
val^  $22;  second-class  privates,  $20  (pesos). 

Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  very  jioor. 

Number  of  stolen  anunals  recovered,  12  horses  and  1  carabao. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  104;  executed,  104. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  200  (gamblers). 

Number  of  descriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  no  record  kept 

Conditions  in  province:  Province  is  in  the  beat  condition  that  nas  existed  si 
American  occupation. 
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Authorized  enlisted  strength,  162. 

Authorized  pay;  First  sergeant,  $50;  sei^eanta,  $40;  corporals,  $S0;  firBt-oiaes  pri- 
vates, $20;  aecond-claaa  privatea,  $16  (pesos). 

Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  fair  to  excellent. 

Number  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  1  horse,  43  carabaos. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  38;  executed,  21;  on  hand,  anesecuted,  6;  returned 
not  found,  11. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (eKclusive  of  outlaws)  45. 

Number  of  deacriptive  reports  of  individuals  made,  33. 

Conditions  in  province,  tranquil. 


Strength  and  etalktnt  occupied  June  SO,  1903, 
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Authorized  enlisted  strei^th,  200. 

Authorized  pay;  First  sei^eant,  ^0;  sergeants,  $40;  corporals,  $30;  first-class  pri- 
vates, $25;  seeond-claaa  privates,  $20  {pes«a). 

Efficiency  of  municipal  police,  fair. 

Number  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  E3  horses,  19  carabaos. 

Number  of  warrants  received,  160;  executed,  45;  on  hand,  unexecuted,  5;  returned 
not  found,  11. 

Number  of  arrests  without  warrants  (exclusive  of  outlaws),  101. 


Number  of  descriptiv 


lorta  of  individuals  made,  no  record  k 


Conditions  in  province:  Pew  ladrone  bands,  and  cholera  in  several  towns. 
Brerigili  swntnary  of  connlahylaTy,  first  district,  June  30,  1903. 
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Arm»  and  ammiinitiofi  on  hand  in  Ihe  first  dkirkt  Philippine  ConMab^darij.  ■h'h 
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Slatfmefit  ihowuig  the  number  of  engagements,  outtaim  Mlled,  mitlaine  captured,  animals 
sUjlen  and  reconeied,  and  numter  vf  Irtals  and  approved  convkfiorui  uneler  Act  619,  wJjA. 
total  amount  of  fines  and  number  of  day^  confinerneni,  in.  first  district,  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary, dvnng  fiscal  year  1103 
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ANNDAL  SEPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT,  PHILIPPIHES  COKSTABBLAEy,  FOE 
THE  YEAE  ENDIHG  JUNE  30,  1903,  COL.  H.  H.  BAHDHOLTZ,  D.  B.  ARMY, 
COMMAHDING. 

HEAimilARTBRR  SbCOND   DiSTBICT,    PHILIPPINES   CoNSTABULARV, 

Lucetia,  Tai/iibas,  Juhj  S,  190S. 
The  Adjutant,  Philippiseb  Oonstabblart,  Maraia. 

Sib;  In  ijompliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from  Hefldquart«re  Philippines 
Constabniarjr,  dated  Manila,  May  ^,  1903,  I  have  11)e  honor  to  stibmit  the  followii^ 
report  covenng  "  Operations,  occurrences;  and  conditions"  in  the  various  provinces 
constituting  the  second  i-oDstHibulary  district,  for  the  fiscal  year  endii^  June  30, 1903: 

oil  July  1,  1902,  this  district  consisted  of  the  provinces  of  Albay,  Batangas,  Ambra 
Camarines,  Cavite,  Laguna,  Marinduque  (including  Mlndoro),  Masbate  (including 
island  of  Buiias),  Paragua,  Eomblon,  Sorsogon,  and  Tayabas. 

On  Tone  30,  1903,  the  aistrict  consisted  of  the  provinces  of  Albay,  approximate 
population  242,000;  Ambos  Camarines,  approximate  population  233,000;  Masbate, 
approximate  population  44,171;  Miadoro,  approximate  population  50,000;  Rom- 
blon,  approximate  population  46,843;  Borsogon,  approximate  population  122,888,  and 
T^yat»is,api[roximate  population  205,000;  approximatepopulation  of  district 943,902; 
changes  having  taken  place  during  the  year  as  follows;  Paragua  was  transferred  from 
the  third  constabulary  district,  pursuant  to  Special  oniera.  No.  103,  Headquarters 
Philippine  Constabulary,  dated  Manila,  December  31,  1902;  Batangas,  Oavite,  and 
LM:una  were  transferred  from  the  second  to  the  first  constabulary  distnct  March  1, 
1903,  pursuant  to  paragraph  9,  General  orders,  No.  15,  Headquarters,  Philippine 
Constabulary,  dated  Manita,  February  12,  1903.  In  accordance  with  telegraphic 
instructions  from  the  office  of  the  chief  of  constabulary,  dated  Manila,  June  19,1903, 
the  provinces  of  Batangas,  Cavite,  and  Lsy^una  are  not  included  in  this  report.  The 
island  of  Mindoro  was  separated  from  the  province  of  Marinduque  and  organiaed 
into  the  "province  of  Mindoro,"  and  Marinduque  and  islands  immediately  adjacent 
thereto  were  annexed  to  the  province  of  Tayabas,  pursuant  to  acta  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  numbered  499  and  600,  taking  effect  November  10, 1902.  The  island  of 
Burias,  province  of  Masbate,  was  placed  underthejurisdictionof  the  senior  inspector, 
constabulary  of  Sorsogon,  so  far  as  affected  the  tonstabnlary,  for  the  reason  that 
Burias  was  more  accessible  from  the  Mter. 

Maj.  Jesse  S.  Garwod  was  relieved  from,  and  Col.  Harry  H.  Bandholtz  assigned  to, 
the  command  of  the  district  pursuant  to  paragraph  2,  General  Orders,  No.  28,  Head- 
quarters Philippines  Constabulary,  dated  Manila,  April  16,  1903.  Capt.  Justus  M. 
Wheate,  surgeon,  Philippines  Constabulary,  was  appointed  and  assigned  as  chief 
medical  officer,  second  constabulary  district,  pursuant  to  General  Orders,  No.  2, 
Headquarters  Philippines  Constabulary,  dated  Manila,  January  21^  1903,  First 
Lieut.  Edward  B.  Higgins,  Philippines' Constabulary,  has  served  as  district  adjutant 
during  the  entire  penod.  No  otner  assignments  or  details  of  officers  for  general 
service  have  occurred. 

CoNinTioHS  Jinv  1,  1903, 

Throughout  the  entire  district  conditions  as  to  peace  and  indications  of  future 
prosperity  were  apparently  excellent;  a  few  small  ladrone  bands,  remnants  of  the 
fate  msurrection  and  posing  as  insurgents,  however,  existed  in  several  provinces. 
The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  conditions  on  the  above  date  in  the  ^'anous  j>ri)\- 
inces  of  the  district: 
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J flw?;.— Simeon  Ola  (Bicol,  native  of  Guinobatan,  ex-major  of  insuittenta,  Borren- 
dered  at  Legaepi  Julv  4,  1901,  and  returned  to  the  hills  aa  chief  of  oandita  soon 
after),  Ai:^stin  Saria  (Tagalog,  native  of  Cavite  Province,  ex-major  of  insiuvents, 
never  surrendered  but  remained  in  hills  as  chief  of  bandits),  Laaaro  Toledo  (Taga- 
log, native  of  Oavite  Province,  ex-major  of  iasnigenta,  anrrendered  at  Legaspi  July 
6,  1901,  returned  to  the  hille  in  De<;embeT,  1902),  and  Tito  Saculo  (Bicol,  native  of  . 
Polangui,  ex-lieatenant  of  insurgents,  never  surrendered,  remained  in  hillB  under 
Augustin  Saria),  all  formerly  officere  under  the  insui^nt  general,  Vito  Belarmino,  in 
this  province,  formed  the  nucleos  of  the  only  armed  oanA  which  exiated  at  this 
date.    K«porta,  presumably  authentic,  indicate  that  they  possessed  but  few  gune. 

Ambm  Camannei. — No  oreanized  armed  bandita  existed  at  thia  date.  Occasional 
depredations  had  been  made,  however,  by  ladronea  from  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Tayabas  on  the  north  and  Albay  on  the  south.  The  non-Christian  tribea  of  Igo- 
rrotea,  inhabiting  Mounta  laarog  and  Irigam,  who  have  been  outlaws  and  brigands 
dnring  the  last  twenty  years  of  Spanish  government,  were  at  thia  date,  and  are  now, 
peaceable  and  contented  with  the  present  administration. 

Marinduque. — No  organized  ladronism.     Conditions  excellent. 

Masbate. — The  only  ladrone  band  in  this  province  was  nnder  one  Melchor  de  !a 
Cruz,  Six  members  of  this  band  have  been  captured,  tried,  and  hung  during  the 
preceding  year,  which  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  few  remaming.  They 
had  no  guna  and  were  not  active. 

Paragva. — No  organiited  iadronism.    Conditions  excellent, 

fiomfcZon.— No  organized  ladronism.     Conditions  excellent. 

Sorgogon. — This  province,  so  turbulent  during  the  preceding  year,  had  become 
almost  entirely  free  from  organized  ladronism,  owing  to  the  enei^  and  ability  of  the 
then  senior  inspector,  Capfc  Harvey  P.  Nevill,  with  the  hearty  and  able  cooperation 
of  the  provincial  governor,  Senor  Bernardino  Monreal,  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Francisco  de  la  Cruz,  laiac  Gamao,  Antonio  Gafiacho,  Pablo  Encanares,  and  Pablo 
Eetipino,  and  the  killing  of  Luis  Breenie,  all  of  whom  were  recc^nized  leaders  in 
the  recent  "anting-anflng"  uprisings,  ti^ether  with  the  capture  of  some  350  bolo- 
men.  On  July  1,  1903,  there  were  no  organized  ladrone  hands  who  were  carrying 
gnna,  although  there  were  some  small  banda  of  boiomen. 

Tayabas.— This  province  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and 
discontent  almost  continually,  current  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
However,  conditions  were  comparatively  good  at  the  banning  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  principal  armed  bands  organized  and  operating  were  those  of  Rios,  Destajo, 
Verastiqni,  and  Encamacl^n,  with  about  60  guns  alb^tfaer.  Rios  and  Destajo  were 
operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauban  and  Veraatiqui  and  Encamad6n  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province. 

CoNniTioNS,  Operations,  anii  Events. 

Here  follows,  hy  provinces,  a  r^sum^  of  occurrences  in  the  district  covering  the 
entire  year,  compiled  from  reports  from  provincial  constabularies  and  such  other 
data  as  are  available  at  these  headquarters: 


Dce  was  more  tree  of  ladronism  and  h 
e,  althoi^h  it  was  not  without  a  considerable 
number  of  ladrone  banda  at  tfiis  time. 

July  8. — A  detachment  of  constabulary  operating  in  the  western  part  of  the  province 
was  flred  on  during  the  n^ht  by  a  x>artv  of  ladronea,  the  ladrone  fire  lulling  an 
occupant  of  a  house  near  where  the  constaliulary  were  camping. 

Jwy  SO. — A  detachment  of  constabulary  fired  on  whUe  en  route  from  Bantayan  to 
Guinobatan  by  a  party  of  ladrones  lying  in  ambush;  fire  returned  and  ladronea 
retreated.    No  casualties  on  either  side. 

Auffusl  II. — A  band  of  ladrones,  presumably  nnder  the  command  of  Simeon  Ola, 
entered  the  town  of  Oas  about  7.30  p.  m.  and  without  resistance  disarmed  the  munic- 
ipal police,  securing  4  shotguns,  S  revolvers,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition. 

August  14. — The  crew  of  the  steamship  Dm  Hermanon  mutinied  in  the  port  of  Virac, 
killiiw  the  flrat  engineer,  the  major-domo,  and  the  Chinese  carpenter  and  wounding 
severfl  other  officers  and  pasaengeraot  theehip.  Captain  Fletcher,  then  in  command 
of  the  garrison  at  Virac,  hearing  the  commotion  aboard  the  ahip,  took  a  small  boat 
and  two  men  and  went  to  inveSigate.  On  coming  alongside  the  ship  he  found  the 
mutinous  crew  in  posaeaaion  and  the  ahip  under  way.  He  aucceeded  in  hoarding  the 
ship,  however,  after  kilhng  2  of  the  crew,  and  placed  34  of  them  under  arrest.     The 
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boatswain  and  the  quartermaster,  who  were  the  ringleaders  in.  the  afiair,  escaped  by 

i'umping  overtKiard  and  made  their  way  to  the  mainland.  The  quartermaster  was 
ater  arrested  by  the  municipal  i>olice  of  Malinao,  but  the  boatswain  is  stil!  at  large. 

August  31. — A  band  of  ladrones  entered  the  town  of  Bacacay  and  indulged  in  con- 
siderable lootii^  and  robbery.  A  detachment  of  constabulary  from  Altey  pursued 
them,  but  without  result. 

September  J.— -Corporal  Japon  had  skirmish  with  Teofile  Bobis'e  band  at  Mabatag; 
wounded  2  ladrones. 

September  7. — The  quarantine  guard  at  barrio  of  Buga,  Libon,  was  attacked  by  some 
30  ladrones  under  Hugo  Palermo  and  Antonio  Losmo.  Fernando  Shanks,  a  white 
American  in  chai^  of  theguard,  was  liilled.  Three  in unidpal  pohcemenand  1  con- 
stabulary soldier  were  captured.  The  constabulary  soldier  escaped  later.  The 
ladrones  secured  3  revolvers  and  1  shotgun  and  a  small  amount  of  ammunition. 

Septetaber  IS. — Corporal  Ketoma  metdetachment  of  Augustin'smen  near  Malinao; 
captured  2;  one  of  the  captured  men  was  wounded. 

September  14- — Private  Japon  had  skirmish  with  Auguslin  in  barrios  of  Comogon, 
Malinao;  reports  wounding  Teofile  Bobis,  a  lieutenant,  and  capturing  1  revolverand 
some  ammunition. 

Se^Aember  JJ.— Lieutenant  McLean  had  skirmish  with  band  of  ladrones  near  Bora- 
boran;  nocasualties  on  either  side.  Lieutenant  Nerv  encountered  ladrones  same  dav, 
killing  2. 

September  16. — Lieutenant  McLean  encountered  Teofile  Bobis's  band  near  Santo 
Mino;  captured  2  of  the  band  and  2  guns. 

On  the  night  of  thelTthof  September  aband  of  ladrones  entered  the  town  of  Ligao 
and  were  met  by  the  provincial  police  under  command  of  Captain  Reynolds,  provin- 
cial treasurer,  who  happened  to  be  in  town  at  the  time.  Two  ladrones  were  killed 
and  3  wounded.     Captoin  Eeynolds  received  wound  from  bolo  thrust  in  hand. 

September  SI. — A  detachment  of  11  constabulary  scouting  in  the  vicinity  of  Maca- 
bugea  wereatlackedabout2a.  m.  by  a  band  of  ladrones  under  Simeon  Ola,  numbering 
between  50  and  75,  armed  with  guns  and  bolos.  Two  of  the  constabulary  were 
wounded  and  G  captured,  the  consl^bnlsry  losing  7  Springfield  carbines,  8  belts,  and 
some  200  rounds  of  ammanitlon.  Loss  of  ladrones,  if  any,  unknown,  lieutenant 
McLean  went  in  pursuit  of  this  band;  came  up  with  them  in  the  afternoon;  killed  2 
and  captured  3  of  them.     The  captured  soldiers  were  later  released. 

September  S9. — A  detachment  of  Albay  constabulary  captured  Pedro  Marsagonac, 
with  I  revolver,  in  the  barrio  of  G<^n.  Marsagonac  was  a  ladrone  leMer  of 
prominence. 

September  30. — Lieutenant  Swann  captured  Joan  and  Eufiuo  Futo,  2  notorious 
ladrone  leaders  of  Sorsogon  Province,  with  1  Colt's  revolver  and  some  ammunition. 

October  16. — A  band  of  some  30  ladrones  armed  with  rifles  and  bolos,  under  Matias 
Bedar,  attacked  a  party  of  3  municipal  police  of  Malinao  and  Libog  who  were  con- 
veying prisoners  to  Albay.  One  policeman  was  killed  and  1  wounded.  A  detach- 
ment oi^constabnlary  from  Albay  came  up  with  this  band  the  next  day  and  captured 
2  of  them. 

Octofeer  SS. — Antonio  Pininoy,  a  bandit  leader,  was  captured  near  Ligao  by  citizens 
of  the  barrio. 

Oi^ber  08. — Tito's  band  caught  and  whipped  a  native  military  lineman  near  Mata- 
con  and  later  robtied  3  citizens  of  Polangui  near  same  place  of  a  watch  and  small 
amount  of  money. 

Early  this  month  negotiaUona  were  opened  with  Simeon  Ola,  chief  of  the  ladrones 
in  this  province,  with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to  surrender.  Aft«r  many  firomises 
and  conferences  extending  over  a  period  of  fori:¥  days,  during  which  hostilities  were 
suspended,  Ola  broke  off  negotiations  and  withdrew  to  the  huls  with  liis  entire  force 
and  a  large  number  of  additional  recruits  that  he  had  secured  during  this  armistice. 

Mauricio  N(^,  a  second-class  private,  constabulary  of  Altay,  deserted  and  went  to 
the  ladrones,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  with  some  ladrone  liand  near  Polangui. 

^Rmrnnbo'  IS. — Truce  with  Simeon  Ola  declared  off, 

November  BO. — Lieutenant  McLean  killed  2  and  captured  5  ol  Uto's  men. 

November  SS. — Sergeant  Baclat  encountered  about  100  bandits  under  command  of 
Augustin  Saria  at  Sua,  Tabaco;  killed  Commandante  Bafael  Aguilar  and  6  men  and 
captured  1  Mauser  rifle. 

November  BS. — Corporal  Japon  struck  band  of  Roberto  Batalla  in  Mount  Malinao; 
kiUed  2,  captured  1,  1  lientenant  and  4  men. 

.WwflniwT^.— Captain  NevJIl  struck  Toledo's  band,  killings.  Through  correspond- 
ence captured  In  this  camp  lie  captured  Col.  Josfi  Hernandez  in  Daraga  on  27th. 

Little  was  accomplished  during  the  month  of  December,  although  several  move- 
ments were  made  covering  the  country  between  (iuinobatati,  Ligao,  Oas,  and  the  west- 
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em  coast,  and  from  Polai^i  east  to  Tabaco.  Finding  no  reports  on  file  in  this  office 
covering  the  operations  of  this  month  prevents  making  a  detailed  report. 

January  S.—A  party  of  bandits  led  by  Matias  Bedar  entered  Mafilpot,  capturing 
and  carrying  away  the  municipal  records. 

January  5.— Volunteers  of  Camalig  captured  2  o(  Lazaro  Toledo's  band. 

Janvary  S. — A  band  of  ladronea  stopped  and  robbed  a  Turk  on  road  between  Gui- 
nobatan  and  Ligao. 

Jimwwy  11- — lazaro  Toledo's  hand,  carrying  some  25  guns,  entered  the  town  of 
Pilar,  disarmed  the  municipal  police,  and  robbed  the  house  of  Ynchausti  of  $300 . 
Mesican. 

January  13. — Corporal  Japon  encountered  the  band  of  Matias  Bedar  near  Tabaco, 
killed  2  and  captured  1  revolver. 

January  I^.— Captain  Fletcher  attacked  on  road  between  Camalig  and  Guinobatan 
by  band  of  bolomen  led  by  Roman  Oliquino,  killed  5  bolomen,  woimded  4,  and  cap- 
tured 1.  Captain  Fletcher  received  fcwlo  iluta  in  right  shoulder  and  left  jaw  and 
left  arm. 

January  15. — lazaro  Toledo's  band  entered  pueblo  of  Jovellar;  exacted  contri- 
butions from  several  residents,  amounting  to  about  $300  Mexican. 

January  7S.— Lazaro  Toledo's  band  entered  Jovellar;  took  rice  and  supplies. 

January  18. — The  people  of  the  barrio  of  ISan  Eamon  Legaspi  captured  Patricio 
Maderal,  a  deserter  from  the  constabulary  of  Sorao^on,  with  one  Colt's  revolver. 

January  e7. — A  band  of  ladrones  r^ded  the  barrio  of  Palanc^,  Camalig,  capturing 
and  carrying  away  the  teniente  of  the  barrio. 

JamuarySS^ — Second  Lieut,  Abot  Hester,  Philippines  Constabulary,  died  at  Daraga, 
of  idioleta. 

jamxary  SS. — A  band  of  ladrones  attempted  to  enter  the  town  of  Polangui,  but 
were  met  by  the  municipal  police,  who  killed  1  of  the  band  and  captured  2. 

January  .SS.-rJCorporal  Napay,  with  10  men,  encountered  Lazaro  Toledo's  band 
near  Cabraran.'  A  sharp  fi^t  followed,  in  which  10  ladrones  were  killed  and  5 
wounded ;  one  Remington  rifle  captured.  This  is  probably  the  most  thoroi^h  thrash- 
ing that  has  been  administered  tu  Laaaro  Toledo. 

Fehruani  4. — Captain  Linforth,  with  10  men  from  Pilar,  Sorai^on  Province,  struck 
lazaro  Toledo's  band,  numbering  about30  guns  and  some  100  bolomen,  in  the  barrio 
of  Abucay.  After  an  engagement  lasting  about  one  honr  Captain  Linforth  was  forced 
to  withdraw,  leaving  Second-Class  Privates  Joven  and  Jacobs  dead  on  the  field.  It 
has  not  been  determined  to  what  extent  the  ladrones  suffered,  but  it  is  known  that 
their  loss  was  heavy,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  follow  the  little  band 
et  constabulary  on  withdrawal  would  indicate  that  they  were  not  anxious  to  con- 
tinue the  fight,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers. 

February  7.— Lieutenant  Scott  struck  a  band  of  ladrones  southwest  of  Guinobatan, 
near  Camt^on.  In  the  engagement  that  followed  the  constabulary  lost  First-Claas 
Private  Pauhno  Lagaeca  killed,  and  Second-Class  Private  Esteban  Marican  wounded, 
killing  4  ladrones. 

Febnumj  £6. — Lieutenants  Scott  and  Sommer  struck  a  band  about  25  miles  south- 
west of  Ijigao,  killing  10  and  capturing  4. 

February  S8. — About  7.30  p.  m.  a  band  of  about  150  bolomen,  under  the  leadership 
of  Magno  Ragel,  attacked  the  constabulary  garrison  at  Oas  and  succeeded  in  getting 
inside  of  the  cuartel,  capturing  48  guns  and  some  1,600  rounds  of  ammunition.  This 
deplorable  affair  is  traceable  to  a  nnmber  of  reasons.  Quartered  with  the  constabn- 
lary  were  a  company  of  20  armed  volunteers  that  had  been  organized  and  vouched 
for  by  the  preaidente  and  other  municipal  officers.  The  traitorous  conduct  of  these 
viriunteers  was  of  great  assistance  in  making  this  capture  possible. 

The  cuartel  at  Oas  is  located  on  one  side  of  the  public  square.  On  this  square  is 
held  the  market,  where  hundreds  of  people  congregate  nightly,  selling  and  purchas- 
ing wares,  food  stuffs,  etc.  The  ladrones  appeared  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  at 
6.30  p.  m.,  waited  for  darkness,  slipped  quietly  into  the  town,  mingling  with  the 
crowd  on  the  plaza-  A  large  party  of  them  worked  their  way  across  the  plaza,  and 
jnst  in  front  of  the  cuartel,  and  at  a  given  signal  dashed  up  the  steps  into  the  cuartel. 
There  were  about  15  constabulary  g^diers  in  the  quarljers  at  the  time  and  about  one- 
half  of  the  volunteers.  The  move  was  made  so  quickly  and  so  quietly  that  the  con- 
stabulary never  realized  that  their  cuartel  was  captured  until  they  saw  this  strange 
erty  of  men  at  the  arm  racks  taking  possession  of  the  arms.  About  10  of  the  num- 
r  of  soldiers  immediately  grappled  with  the  ladrones  and  tried  to  get  possession  of 
their  guns,  but  before  they  could  fire  their  arms  were  pinned  from  behind  and  the 
guns  taken  from  tliem. 

The  password  of  the  ladrones  was  "San  Pedro,"  and  as  soon  as  the  conflict  b^{an 
the  volunteers  cried  it  out  in  no  uncertain  voices  and  began  to  assist  the  ladrones. 
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Several  of  them  have  been  jdenfifled  aa  having  been  seen  carrying  ont  arms  and 
belts,  aod  2  aa  having  attacked  and  disarmed  a  soldier  who  liad  managed  to  secure 
his  gun.  It  has  been  well  established  that  most  of  them  knew  that  this  attaek  was 
to  be  made,  yet  not  one  of  the  wretched  scoundrels  gave  a  word  of  warning. 

Just  about  the  time  the  ladronea  had  secured  all  the  arms  and  were  preparing  to 
leave,  Lieutenant  Buenaventura  rode  into  the  town  alone,  and  seeing  a  great  horde 
of  people  about  the  cuartel  and  hearing  loud  talking,  he  supposed  that  some  trouble 
had  occurred  among  the  eonetabulary.  He  rode  through  the  cordon  of  the  ladronea 
up  to  Uie  steps  of  the  cuartel  and  callM  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  before  he  realize<l 
what  had  happened.  Then  he  sprang  from  his  horse  and  b^^  firing  into  the 
ladrones,  who  had  recognized  him  and  were  closing  in.  He  got  through  thb  circle, 
and  thinking  that  the  constabulary  were  still  in  posse^on  of  the  cuartel,  ran  around 
to  the  end  of  the  building  and  started  to  climb  into  the  window,  where  be  was  again 
met  by  a  mob  of  bolomen.  He  then  took  refuge  behind  the  convent  wall,  about  75 
yMTis  distant,  and  began,  flring  into  th'e  ladronea  with  his  revolver,  but  they  had 
accomplished  their  pnrpoae  and  were  makiiw  a  hasty  withdrawal. 

Lientenant  Sommer,  who  was  in  comniand  of  Oas  at  this  time,  was  not  in  town  at 
the  time  of  this  occurrence,  but  had  gone  to  Ligao,  some  2  mUes  distant,  to  forward 
tel^;rams  and  correspondence,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  any  specific  blame  can  be 
attirehedto  him.  Still  it  ie  believed  that  had  he  Bad  wider  experience  he  would  not 
have  allowed  the  market  people  to  encroach  to  such  close  limits  on  the  cnartei,  or 
would  not  have  reposed  quite  so  much  confidence  in  the  volunteers.  Otherwise  Lieu- 
tenant Sommer  has  proven  himself  an  efficient  and  energetic  officer  since  his  arrival 
in  this  district. 

During  this  aSair  1  ladrone  was  killed  and  the  following  soldiers  wounded: 
Firat-Cl^  Privates  Alejandro  Medina,  Eustaquino  Domingo;  Second-Class  Privates 
Alejandro  Baia,  constabulary  of  Pampanga;  Paseual  Eomero,  Ludo  Bias,  and  Placido 
Rosin,  constabulary  of  Amlios  Oamannee;  all  from  bolos  or  daggera,  and  all  of  whom 
will  recover. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  3  companies  of  scouts  were  called  into  the  province 
of  Albay  Ui  assist  in  suppressii^  ladronism  and  lawlessness,  and  with  them  came 
Col.  D.  J.  Baker,  jr.,  to  take  clwge  of  the  operations. 

The  early  part  of  the  month  was  consumed  in  making  a  redispotation  of  constabu- 
lary and  scout  troopE,  and  preparing  for  an  a^^j^essive  campaign.  A  number  of  sta- 
tions formerly  occupied  by  constabtflary  troops  were  turned  over  to  tlie  scouts,  and 
the  constabulary  thus  reheved  pushed  farther  back  mto  the  hills  or  were  used  to 
strengthen  weak  garrisons  elsewhere. 

March  J<¥.— Lieutenant  Corfield,  with  a  detachment  of  40  soldiers,  struck  I^zaro 
Toledo's  band,  numbering  about  50  guns  and  an  unknown  number  of  bolomen,  in 
the  barrio  of  Paroris,  on  the  Jovellar  River;  an  engagement  ensued,  5  insolvents 
being  killed;  no  casualties  among  constabulary. 

March  SI. — Capttun  Linforth,  accompanied  by  Lieutenants  Grossmann  and  Faw- 
eett  and  detachment  of  60  soldiers,  struck  a  part  of  Toledo's  band  near  the  barrio  of 
Boenavista;  a  sliort  fight  followed,  in  which  2  ladrones  were  killed  and  2  Remington 
rifles  and  SO  rounds  of  ammunition  captured.  During  the  skirmish  Lieutenant  Gross- 
mann was  shot  through  the  hip  with  a  Mauser  or  Krag  gun  at  about  20  yards'  range, 
recalling  in  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  right  li^  and  a  imrtial  of  the  left.  He  was 
sent  to  the  militan'  hospital  at  Sorsi^on,  arriving  there  some  thirty  hours  after 
receiving  the  wound.     He  died  there  on  May  13,  1903,  from  this  wotind. 

March  24- — Lieutenant  McLean  stnickaband  of  ladrones,  nnmbering  about  50  guns, 
near  Camagon.  The  ladrones  occupied  a  strong  position  in  a  hilltop  and  were  dis- 
lodged with  considerable  difliculty,  the  engagement  lasting  about  an  hour.  TWo 
ladronea  were  found  dead  on  the  field  and  indications  that  several  woundeil  had 
been  carried  away. 

March  f.— Col.  D.  J.  Baker,  jr.,  U.  8.  Armv,  ordered  by  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  T. 
Allen,  chief  of  constabulary,  to  lake  provisional  command  of  the  second  district. 

March  9. — Captain  Linforth  reported  that  ladronea  attei«pted  to  surprii^e  flu- 
detachment  stationed  at  Pilar  on  the  night  of  March  6.  The  ladrones  were  repuLsei 
without  loss  to  the  garrison. 

Mardk  U.—TVia  outlying  barrios  of  16  towns  of  Albay  and  Sorsogon  were  drawn  in. 
vlpriiW-^Presidenteof  Daraga  reports  that  ladrones  entered  the  l)flrrio  of  Quilicao 
and  stole  $250  Mexican  and  carried  off  two  persons. 

April  iJ.— Presidente  of  Pelangui  reports  that  municipal  police  killed  1  ladrone 

April  SO.— Captain  Linforth  struck  3  riflemen  and  25  bolomen  nearTabaco,  captur- 
ing palay,  spears,  etc.,  and  destroying  the  cuartel. 

J^pril  SS. — Ladrones  armed  with  2  revolvers  entered  barrios  o!  Baiiag,  I>ar:^a,  and 
stele  a  sack  of  rice  and  60  pesos  from  a  Chtno. 
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April  gg.— Lientenant  Sonimer  reporte  that  a  band  of  ladrones  armed  with  2  revol- 
vers, 15  rifles,  and  about  50  boloa  attacked  Malinao  at  7  p.  m. 
May  5.— lieutenant  Ward  and  30  men  struck  Capt.  Ifarcoa  Ymiter  and  his  band; 


wounded  the  captain,  captured  48  priBoners,  66  bolos,  1  air  gun,  2  revolvers,  and 
many  papera  with  information  as  to  Gen.  Augu8tin  Saria  and  Col.  Tito  Saculo. 


by  a  band  of  riflemen  halfway  between  L^ao  and  Guinobatan.. 

Ma^  6.— Captain  Fletcher  and  his  muchacho  were  fired  on  at  6  a.  m.  Says  that 
about  12  men  armed  with  rifles  and  25  with  bolos  were  present. 

May  SI. — Detachment  of  constabulary  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Carothers, 
and  detachment  of  ecouts  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Pyle,  struck  Lieut.  Col. 
Magno  Eagel's  camp  at  daylight,  15  miles  west  of  Marteondon,  killing  Magno  Eagel, 
an«fcaptanug  1  Colt's  revolver,  caJiber  .38.  Short  ^nt,  with  no  eaeualities  among 
Government  troops. 

May  £'3.— Lieutenant  Scott,  found  small  band  of  ladrones  near  Oamagon,  Guinobatan; 
killed  3;  also  destroyed  many  insui^nt  uniforms. 

May  se.— Sergeant  Short  and  11  men,  as  guards  for  rice  train,  were  attacked  liy  40 
men  armed  with  rifles,  and  about  20  with  bolos  17  miles  from  post.  Fight  lasted 
about  half  an  hour.  Constabulary  lost  1  soldier  captured,  1  killed,  and  2  rifles  and 
beltc  lost. 

Mof  .87,— Lieutenant  Wright  had  engagement  with  insui^gents  at  Tolong,  near  Mali- 
nao, killii^  3  and  wounding  2.    No  casualties  among  soldiers. 

May  £9. ^Lieutenant  Ward  had  skirmish  with  Auguslin  Saria'a  band  on  Mount 
Buhi,  killing  2  and  capturing  2. 

May  SO. — Lieutenant  Buenaventura  reports  capture  of  26  ladrones,  including  3 
wounded  bolomen.  Engagement  on  top  of  Magandong  Mountain.  Volunteers  ren- 
dered good  service. 

Jwne  7. — Lieutenant  Neill  struck  band  of  bolomen  near  Guinobatan,  killing  1. 

Jiine  *.— A  band  of  some  40  or  50  ladrones  entered  the  pueblo  of  Castillo,  Sorsi^on, 
took  3  revolvers  from  the  municipal  police  and  robbed  a  Chino  of  f  1,500. 

Junt  10.— k.  band  of  ladrones  entered  the  pueblo  of  Malinao  about  8  p,  m.,  killii^ 
1  volunteer  and  wounding  2  othera. 

June  11. — Lieutenant  Scott  captured  3  bolomen  near  Guinobatan,  and  5  more  pre- 
sented to  him  later  in  the  day. 

June  11. — Lieutenant  Kellermeyer  struck  band  of  bolomen,  near  Oatamblagnan, 
killing  3. 

June  IS. — Second-Class  Private  Jos6  Penis,  constabulary  of  Albay,  was  killed  near 
Guinobatan  by  constabulary  patrol.  The  commandii^  officer  at  Guinobatan  sus- 
pected liiat  supplies  were  being  carried  out  to  tlie  ladrones,  and  so  placed  a  guard 
around  the  town  after  dark.    About  9  p.  m.  Prlrate  Penis,  in  company  with  3  com- 

enions,  approached  one  of  the  posts,  comii^  from  the  direction  of  the  hiUs.    On 
ing  challenged  by  the  guard  the  challenged  party  opened  Are  on  the  guard,  which 
was  replied  to,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  Private  Penis.     It  is  not  known  who  his 
companions  were. 
June.  IS. — The  volunteers  of  Oas  captured  5  bolomen. 

Jnne  19. — A  band  of  bolomen  robbed  an  empty  bull  train  between  Camalig  and 
Guinobatan,  taking  4  carabaos. 

June  W. — Lieutenant  Swann  struck  band  that  stole  carabaos  on  I9th,  killing  1 
ladrone  and  capturing  the  carabaos. 


Notwithstandii^  its  close  proximity  to  the  more  troublesome  provinces  of  Albay 
and  Tayabas,  the  province  of  Ambi^  Camarines  is  almost  free  from  the  taint  of 
ladronism.  This  condition  has,  to  an  extent,  been  brought  about  by  the  energy  and 
diplomatic  abilities  of  Capt.  James  Boss,  the  provincial  governor,  w"ho  has  not  only 
lent  his  ready  aid  and  support  to  the  constabulary,  hut  has  in  certain  instances  per- 
sonally accompanied  expeditions,  advising  and  assisting  in  bringing  to  a  culmination 
the  present  enviable  condition  of  tranquillity  now  prevailing.  Considering  that  fact, 
so  conducive  to  discontent,  that  the  rice  crops  for  several  seasons  have  been  failures, 
and  the  natural  ensuing  exorbitant  prices  demanded  for  rice  and  other  food  stuSs, 
as  well  as  the  dearth  of  draft  animals  caused  by  the  prevalent  epidemics  and  unusual 
mortality  amoi^  horses  and  carabaos,  thereby  making  successful  marketing  of  hemp 
difficult,  the  present  conditions  are  remarkable. 

3u}y,  190S. — Town  of  Ragay  entered  by  ladrone  band  of  14  riflemen  and  40  bolomen 
under  Valerio,  who  took  from  police  2  revolvers  and  small  amount  of  ammunition, 
although  police  were  well  armed.  Detachment  of  constabulary  went  in  pursuit, 
captured  8  of  them,  who  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 
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The  constabulary  is  keepim  tliia  bandit  on  the  move,  tii  the  extent  that  he  liiis  no 
further  time  to  tliink  ot  raioing  (owue. 

Decembfr  0,  190S. — Beport  received  that  ladronea  liad  been  seen  ofi  coast  ol  Pasa- 
cao.  Further  inquiry  proved  that  they  were  armed  with  1  revolver  and  a  number 
of  bolos.  Detadiment  of  constabulary  was  sent  in  pursuit,  but  were  unable  to 
encounter  them. 

December  2^— Teleptione  line  from  Cao  to  Nueva  Ciceres  completed. 

January  SI. — Large  fire  in  Nueva  Ostceres;  14  houses  bumea.  The  prompt  and 
efficient  worlt  ot  Lieutenant  Arthur,  supply  officer,  togetlier  with  the  constabulary 
soldiers,  prevented  a  greater  destruction  of  property. 

Febmary  5. — Baud  of  ladrones  reported  ot[  coast  of  Pasacao.  The  garrison  pur- 
sued them  to  Guinayongfin,  Tayabas,  at  which  place  the  senior  inspector  of  the  con- 
stabukry  of  Tayabas  was  notified  of  the  circumstances,  the  detachment  from  Oama- 
rines  returning  to  Nueva  CAceres. 

March  IS. — Band  of  Albay  ladronea  under  Modesto  Belima  entered  barrio  Buran- 
buran,  of  Buhi,  carrying  away  with  them  2  men  and  3  women.  Bodies  of  men  taken 
were  found  next  day  murdered,  Conatabulary  garrison  pursued  band  into  Albay 
Province.  Duiinc  this  month  many  reports  were  received  of  ladrones  entering 
Canmrines  from  Albay.  However,  upon  investigation  these  reports  were  never 
substantiated,  but  from  this  time  the  Albay  border  was  more  closely  guarded. 

May  ^. — During  this  month  active  operations  were  carried  on  against  Albay 
ladrones  who  had  taken  refuge  among  the-Negritoa  of  Camarines,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Buhi.  The  activity  ot  the  constabulary  caused  them  to  leave  the  province.  Six 
constabulary  officers,  2  scout  officers,  117  enlisted  men  of  tlie  constabulary,  60  enlisted 
men  of  the  sconts,  and  227  men  of  the  vokinteers  participated  in  the  movement, 
which  was  carried  on  tor  three  days — May  26,  27,  and  2fi. 


Conditions  in  this  province  have  been  excellent,  the  last  organized  band  having 
surrendered  at  Palanas  in  October,  1902,  this  having  been  brought  about  by  the 
energy  and  efficient  administration  of  the  then  senior  mspector.  First  Lieut.  Chnstian 
Grossman. 

July  14,  190S. — Pablo  Salano,  a  "Cazador"  agitator,  was  captured  in  tiarrio  of 
Limbujan.  This  nnan  was  in  full  uniform,  and  stated  liiat  he  came  to  that  place  in 
obedience  to  superior  orders  to  ieam  the  sentiments  of  the  people  with  a  view  to 
orranizinga  "ParlJdodeCazadores," 

July  J6.— The  "teniente"  of  the  barrio  of  Alegria  arrested  a  Cazador  agitator  and 
turned  him  over  to  the  authoriUee.  Mateo  Mallades,  resident  ot  Masbate,  murdered 
Toribio  de  los  Reyes  at  Masbate  and  escaped.    Constabulary  in  pursuit. 

July  n. — Detacliment  of  constabulary  discovered  and  burned  a  ladrone  cuartel  in 
mountains  at  Calaingan. 

September  SO. — Capt.  F.   J.  linforth  relieved  First  Lieut.  Chriatian  Grossman  as 

September  ;?6.^-Sec"ind-Class  Private  Tranquilino  Banaag  ai^cidenfally  shot  himself, 
dying  from  effects  of  wound  October  8. 

October  S. — Private  Bayaguga  accidentally  shot  and  killed  Second-Claaa  Private 
Aleman.  The  former  was  tried  for  criminal  earolessness  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  by  court  of  first  instance. 

JanuaoT/  5,  1903. — Two  notorious  ladrone  leaders  from  Samar  were-  captured  in 
Cataii^n.  In  their  possession  were  found  letters  addressed  to  "Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
Presidente  politico-militar  de  las  islas  Filipinas,"  containing  seditious  matter,  one 
Statement  in  particular  being  made  that  the  American  Government  had  violated  the 
treaty  liuide  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  insurgents  under  Colonel  Guevarra. 
A  considerable  sum  of  money  which  had  been  stolen  from  a  municipality  in  Samar 
by  these  men  was  recovered. 

I^yraary  S4. — Six  prisoners  escaped  from  the  provincial  jail.  The  sentinel  and 
corporal  ot  the  guard,  both  employed  by  the  provmce,  were  asleep  when  the  escape 
was  made.  These  men  were  tned  by  the  court  of  first  instance  and  suitable  sentences 
awarded. 

June  iS.— Provincial  bailding  was  entered  by  thieves  and  safe  containing  money 
and  other  valuables,  papers,  etc.,  was  stolen  from  the  office  ot  the  provincial  treaa- 
nrer.    This  is  being  investigated  by  the  constabulary. 
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Perry  and  Subingpector  Manuel  Eomorie  arrived  atOalapaii.  Munici|>al  presidentea 
were  at  once  notified  that  recruits  were  desired  and  the  work  of  organization  rapidly 
progreBsed,  although  some  difficulty  was  and  is  yet  experienced  in  securing  deairable 
recruits.  Since  this  date  Lieutenants  Shutan,  as  supply  officer,  Mann ison,  and  Aslie, 
and  Subinspeetors  Basa  and  Garong  have  been  assigned  for  dnty  in  this  province. 
Lieutenant  Hearn,  with  20  men  from  headquarters  troop,  Philippine  Constabulary, 
Manila,  was  temporarily  assigned,  arriving  in  Oalapan  March  14,  1903. 

The  death  by  drowning  of  Second  Lieut,  Charles  J.  Perry,  on  January  8,  1903, 
was  a  sad  loss  both  to  the  provincial  and  constabulary  authorities,  and  is  sincerely 
r^retted  by  all. 

The  conditions  aa  to  peace  have  been  fairly  good  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of 
and  exorbitant  prices  demanded  for  rice  and  other  food  stuffs.  So  far  as  known 
there  exists  but  one  organiaed  band  of  outlaws  in  this  province,  which  band  is  under 
the  command  of  one  Valeriano  Gasio,  a  Mestizo,  who  has  great  influence  with  the 
lower  classes,  who  have  elected  him  governor.  Eeporta  indicate  that  he  possesses 
about  60  rifles. 

The  island  of  Lubang  has  been  nntil  recently  a  resort  for  Cavite,  Batajigas,  and 
Tayabas  outlaws.  A  detachment  of  constabulary,  however,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Henry  Gilhauser,  is  now  stationed  there,  which  it  is  thought  wilt  prevent  future 
migrations  of  ladronee  to  that  island. 

&ptem6ecS7.— CaptEdn  Barton,  Lieutenant  Perry,  and  SubinspectorRameris  arrived 
at  Calapan.    Oi^anizatjon  commenced. 

December  SS. — Party  of  ladrones  armed  with  spears  entered  town  of  Eulalacao,  but 
were  driven  away  by  inhabitants,  1  ladrone  being  killed. 

JfmuaryS,  1903. — Constabulary  furnished  permanent  guard  for  provincial  jail. 
Second  Lieutt  Charles  J.  Perry,  supply  officer,  was  drowned  while  attempting  to 
ford  the  Pulantobig  Eiver,  wblle  with  Governor  OfBey  and  Captain  Barton,  going 
from  Calapan  to  Naujan. 

Febrvaru  11. — Town  of  Nanjan  attacked  by  Gusio,  who  had  with  him  his  entire 
band.  After  five  hours'  fighting  the  constabulary  succeeded  in  driving  him  back  t* 
the  mountains,  capturing  75  of  his  men,  45  of  whom  i  '  ■  ■       ■  ■ 

flrst  instance  to  imprisonment  and  fine  of  from  three  n: 
years  and  10,000  pesos. 

March  2.^First  Lieut,  E.  E.  Manison  relieved  Captain  Barton  as  senior  inspector 

MariA  SS. — Subinspector  Carlos  Basa,  newly  appointed,  reported  for  duty 

AprU  S. — Lieutenant  Hearn,  with  detachment,  had  en^gement  near  Naajan, 
killing  1  ladrone  and  capturing  2. 

Apnl  S.^jonstabulwy  garrison  at  Naujan  captured  5  ladrone  of  Gasio's  band 

April  14. — Lieutenants  Hearn  and  Ashe  strucK  Gasio's  camp  in  foothills  of  Mount 
Halcon.  Captured  5  ladrones  and  valuable  papers  and  destroyed  manv  ladrone 
uniforms,  coartel,  rice,  etc, 

April  $4. — Expedition  composed  of  Governor  Offley,  Lieutenants  Maniaon,  Phihp- 
pine  Constabulary,  and  Lawton,  Thirtieth  U.  8.  Infantry,  with  con8tabular>  and 
scout  detachments,  left  Salayan  to  cross  Mindoro,  Arrived  at  Naujan  April  30. 
Bandits  fired  on  party,  but  were  dispersed,  1  ladrone  being  killed. 

Awil  S7. — Garrison  at  Sanjan  captured  2  ladrones  with  1  Eemington  rifle  and 
full  belt  of  ammunition. 

April  SS. — Gusio  made  overtures  with  a  view  \a  conditional  surrender,  which  was 
denied  t»  him. 

May  11, — Lieutenant  Hearn  captured  1  officer  and  9  men  of  Gasio's  band  near 
Naujan. 

May  IS. — Subinspector  Basa  captured  11  rifles  and  servant  of  Gasio  in  vidnity  of 
Sablayan. 

June  S. — Antonio  Paloya  and  Basilo  Nilatig,  ofiicers  imder  Gasio,  surrendered  to 
Lieutenant  Hearn  at  Naujan. 

June  9. — Private  Francisco  Sulo  shot  and  killed  by  private  Severino  Pasos,  who  is 
bound  over  for  trial  before  the  court  ef  first  instance. 

Jime  10. — Subinspector  returned  from  expedition  in  vicinity  of  Pola  and  west  of 
Laguna  county  reports  Gasio's  band  badly  demoralized  by  reason  of  constabulary 


June  iO.— SubuiBpector  Basa  captured  1  rifle. 

Jane  14- — Constabulary  detachment  near  I'ola  captured  1  Eemington  rifle  and 
number  of  ladrones, 

JuTie  SO. — Capt.  Harrison  0.  Fletcher  relieved  First  Lieut,  0,  E.  Manison  as  senior 
inspector. 
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[From  July  1  to  Depember  81, 39IJ2.] 

This  province  has  been  remarkably  peaceful.  No  organized  ladronism  exists  or 
has  existed,  and  but  tew  crimes  of  any  nature  have  been  reixirted.  The  people  are 
industrious  and  very  pronounced  "  Americanistaa. " 

The  conatabulary  under  command  ot  First  Lieut  Lemuel  E.  Boren,  the  senior 
inspector,  have  reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Their  work  has  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  serving  of  warrants  and  general  routine  duties.  There 
have,  been  received  at  various  times  reports  of  the  existence  of  piracy  along  the 
Pan^uan  coast,  but  even  the  most  exi^jetated  reports  ot  this  nature  do  not  indicafe 
that  these  jti rates  are  more  than  ordinaiy  ladrones  temporarily  organized  to  commit 
some  particular  theft  or  petty  crime,  after  the  commi?siou  of  which  they  disband 
and  return  to  their  former  occupations. 

Third  Lieut  A.  LeRoy  Brown  relieved  First  Lieutenant  Boren  as  supply  officer 
August  1,  1902,  being  himself  relieved  by  Third  Lieut.  William  S.  Tabberrah  on 
I>ecember  24,  1903,  and  assigned  to  dnty  in  ihe  provinces.  Subinspector  Jos€ 
Romasanta  was  as^gned  September  19,  1902,  to  duty  in  this  province. 

No  operations  have  occurred.  Patrols  are,  however,  frequently  made,  and  the 
senior  inspector  has  familiarized  himself  with  conditions  exisiing  in  the  many  small 
islands  comprised  in  this  province. 

This  province  was  turned  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  third  constabulary  district 
December  31,  1902. 


Conditions  existing  in  this  province  are  excellent,  and  have  been  so  from  date  of 
first  constabulary  organiaation.  However  a  few  organized  outlaws  are  in  hiding  in 
the  hills  near  San  Fernando  in  tlie  island  of  Sibuyan.  Rumors  havealso  been  heard 
of  arms  supposed  to  have  been  landed  on  the  island  of  Carabao,  but  carefnl  investi- 
gation has  failed  to  substantiate  these  rumors.  The  people  are  industrious  and  the 
&nd  renders  quick  return  for  their  labor. 

Capt  Leon  J.  Pell6  was  reheved  as  senior  inspector  by  Third  Lieutenant  Maabe 
temporarily  on  February  3.  On  April  9  I-ieutenant  Maahe  was  relieved  as  senior 
insjiector  by  Lieutenant  McMur^.  On  October  1  Lieutenant  Sweet  was  relieved  as 
supply  officer  by  Lieutenant  McMnrry. 

Jvly  5, 190B. — Pablo  Muros,  a  notorious  bandit  and  murderer,  who  has  been  an 
outlaw  since  1897,  was  captured  by  constabulary  on  the  island  of  Sibnyan.  While 
bringing  ttiis  man  to  Romblon  he  escaped  the  guard  by  jumpii^  into  the  sea.  The 
following  day  his  body  was  washed  ashore.  An  inquest  was  held  and  the  captors 
were  completely  exonerated, 

Ofiober  ^.  —Lieutenant  Sweet  was  relieved  as  supply  officer  by  Lieutenant  McMurry. 

October  3.— A  municipal  policeman  of  San  Fernando  murdered  a  woman  and  fled 
to  the  mountains.    After  a  few  days'  search  he  was  apprehended  by  the  constabulary. 

November  ^g.— Private  Antonio  Jadregays  was  shot  and  severely  wounded  by  one 
ApolonioFranscisco,  a  native  otEomblon,  who  was  immediately  apprehended  by  the 
constabulary. 

December  S«.— Constabulary  detachroent  captured  one  Liicio  Ripel,  a  notorious 
outlaw,  on  the  island  ot  Sibuyan. 

Marehse. — Office  of  the  provincial  treasurer  was  entered  and  robbed  of  a  consider- 
able amonnt  ot  money. 

May  SI. — Constabidary  arrested  Timoteo  de  la  Cruz,  chained  with  robbing  pro- 
vincial treasurer. 

May  SI — Simon  Bii^min  and  Pedro  Garcia,  outlaws  from  Capiz  Province,  were 
arrestod  by  constabulary  detachment  at  Bomblon. 

June  1. — Rumors  were  rife  that  inhabitants  were  going  to  rebel,  which  caused  great 
excitement.  Developments  and  investigation  proved  the  report  to  have  been 
groundless. 

Conditions  in  this  province  have  greatly  improved  since  the  capture  of  Calache 
and  his  band  on  May  24,  1902;  however,  some  ot  his  followers  Still  remain  out,  the 
most  important  among  these  being  Egteban  Diilo,  Franscisco  Espejo,  Juan  and 
Rufino  FYnto,  and  one  Silon,  with  several  gunsand  apparently  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  a  following  of  bandits  who  operated  (especially  Difio)  alternately  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Samar  and  in  Sorsogon. 
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July  5— Private  Donato  Gaira,  while  member  of  escort  to  provincial  officials,  acci- 
dentallyshot  and  killed  a  CliinaKian  at  Gnbat.  Garra  has  been  held  for  trial  before 
the  court  of  iirst  instance. 

Jui!»  S6. — Private  Marcelino  Mellino  shot  and  killed  Private  Fu^ndo  Lumberio 
in  a  private  quarrel.  Mellino  has  been  lield  for  trial.  He  claims  that  the  shooting  waa 
accidental. 

August  IS. — Detachment  of  cooatabularly  consisting  of  9  enlisted  men,  in  chai^ 
of  Sergeant  Dellesa,  encountered  Dino  and  Espejo  with  about  60  men  near  barrio  of 
Talaonga,  Santa  Magdalong.  The  bandits  had  about  5  giina  and  many  bolos.  The 
conatabnlary  was  fired  on  fiom  front    They  returned  fire  and  were  advancing  rap- 

""        '  --'  -'  •--'--' ' >— -•-  "1  right  side  of  trail,  resultii^  in  the 

„   .      ..  d  thewounduig  of  2  privates.     The 

remaining  5  s^diere,  closely  followed  by  the  frenzied  bolomen,  eecaped  as  best  they 
could,  1  goii^  to  Santa  Magdalena  and  the  others  to  Bulosan.  The  constabulary  lost 
in  this  engagement  1  Krag  carbine,  3  Springfield  carbineSj  and  2  revolvers.  The 
ladrones'  casualties  were  estimated  at  3  wounded  and  1  killed,  the  leader,  Espejo, 
being  severely  wounded.  The  conduct  of  this  detachment  was  commendable  and, 
idthough  they  were  greatly  outnumbered,  their  defense  was  stubborn. 

Au^st  SO. — Detachment  of  constabulary  encountered  ladronea  mider  Espejo. 
Afterstubborn  resistance  EspejowaBcapture*!  and  4  of  hia  men  were  killed,  Espejo 
was  operated  upon  by  the  military  surgeon  at  Sorsogon  by  reason  of  wound  received 
on  the  ISlJi,  but  did  not  survive  the  operation.  After  capture  he  stated  that  abont 
17  of  his  band  had  left  on  a  parao  for  Samar,  taking  some  arms  with  them. 

September  8. — Lieutenant  Pulay  succeeded  in  discovering  some  of  the  arms  lost  by 
the  conHtabulary  at  Talaot^,  which  arms  had  been  huned  near  Santa  Magdalena 
by  the  followers  of  Espejo,  which  were  as  follows;  1  Krag  carbine,  1  Spncgfleld 
carbinef  1  Colt's  revolver,  1  web  belt,  1  eword  and  scabbard,  and  119  rounds  of 
ammunition  for  carbine  and  revolver. 

September  W.— Eateban  Difio,  Emeterio  Fullio,  Margarita  Pullio,  and  Catalina  Puri- 
cal  surrendered  to  constabulary  garrison  at  Bulusan.  The  last  two  were  women, 
who  had  been  posing  as  saints,  and  did  much  to  keep  the  "  anting-antii^  "  trouble 
alive.  They  had  been  in  the  hills  incitiitf  the  mountiun  people  for  over  a  year. 
This  Burrender  brings  in  all  the  ladrone  leaders  in  Sorsogon  Province  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bilon,  who  escaped  to  Samar  and  took  with  him  2  or  3  Springfield  carbines. 

September  SO. — lieutenant  Swann  apprehended  and  arrested  in  the  town  of  Libog 
the  murderer  of  the  sergeant  of  police  at  Bulusan.  A  Colt's  revolver,  caliber  .45, 
with  ammunition  and  a  da^er,  were  taken  from  him. 

Oaober  IS. — Lieutenant  Wright,  with  8  soldiers,  en  route  from  Magallanes  to  Den- 
sol,  in  a  parao,  were  capsized  m  a  squall;  they  were  in  the  water  seven  hours,  and 
were  finally  rescued  by  native  fishermen.  Five  Springfield  carbines  were  lost  and  1 
belt  with  50  rounds  of  ammunition,  together  with  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  property 
of  the  men.     The  recovery  of  the  arms  and  property  was  impo^ble. 

Janvary  17.— The  Island  of  Burias  was  assigned  to  the  Sorsi^on  Constabulary  per 
verbal  orders  of  the  chief  of  constabulary. 

January  19. — Cajit  F.  X.  linforth,  Philippine  Constabulary,  arrived  in  Sorsogon 
from  Masbate,  relievii^  Capt.  Harvey  P.  Nevill  as  senior  inspector  of  the  province. 

Jmmary  5.— Captain  Linforth,  while  scouting  over  the  Albay  line,  encountered 
Toledo's  force  of  over  30  riflemen  and  about  100  bolomen.  Captain  Linforth,  not- 
withstandii^  that  his  detachment  was  small,  attacked  them  vigorously  and  endeav- 
ored to  drive  them  back.  The  en^gement  lasted  over  an  hour  when  the  constabu- 
lary were  compelled  to  retire,  having  lost  2  men,  privates  Jacob  and  Joven  killed, 
who  were  left  on  the  field.  No  arms  were  lost.  The  bandits  lost  10  killed,  and 
Toledo's  second  in  command,  Captain  Valerie,  was  severely  wounded.  Sergeant 
Vidiil,  of  Sorsogon,  who  was  a  mirior  under  Belannlno  during  the  insurrection  and  a 
companion  of  Toledo,  stood  up  during  the  fight,  while  Toledo  was  ui^ng  his  bolo- 
men  to  greater  exertion,  and«dled  out,  "Toledo,  do  you  know  me?  I  know  you  well 
enough.  Come  down  here  with  your  macheteros  yourself."  The  challenge  was  not 
accepted  by  Toledo.  Sergeant  Vidal  himself  shot  Captain  Valerio  while  he,  with 
Toledo,  was  urging  the  bolom.en  to  the  attack.  Captain  Linforth  and  his  detach- 
ment deserve  great  credit  for  the  valiant  manner  in  which  they  stubbornly  fought 
this  unequal  engagement. 

AprU  is.— Eight  prisoners  escaped  from  provincial  jwl,  none  of  whom  have  yet 
been  captured,  although  every  effort  is  being  made  to  that  end.  They  are  now  sup- 
posed to  be  with  Ola  in  Albay  Province. 

May  IS. — First  Lieut.  Christian  Grossman,  Philippines  Constabulary,  died  at  Sor- 
sogon. 
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The  enereetic  campaign  which  had  been  so  successfully  conducted  by  G!en.  J. 
Franklin.  Bell  durii^  the  preceding  year  in  certain  sections  of  thia  province,  althoi^h 
productive  of  splendid  results,  did  not  entirely  eliminate  the  element  of  armed 
reeietance  to  the  authorities  which  had  so  lon^  existed,  and  several  bands  of  outlaws 
vet  infested  certain  localities.  Since  the  termination  of  military  operations  in  Taya- 
oas  Province,  there  have  either  been  captured  or  have  surrendered  tc  the  constabu- 
Isry  or  police  about  160  guns,  35  revolvers,  and  over  500  prisoners,  among  the  most 
importiuit  not  elsewhere  mentioned  bein^  Encamacio,  atGTiinayangan;  Elorido  and 
Yerdadero,  at  Lopez;  Encallado,  at  Fagbilao,  and  Silvala,  at  Macalcion. 

During  this  period  there  had  existed  two  distinct  and  separate  branches  of  the 
ladrone  industry,  tlie  least  notorious  and  criminal  of  which  being  ladrones  politicos, 
under  an  able  leader  named  Bestajo.  The^'paHedasinsiu-gentaoi-irreconcilablesand 
confined  their  operations  to  ttie  levying  of  contributions  on  defenseless  barrios  and 
the  wearing  of  gaudy  uniforms  to  impress  the  ignorant.  The  ladrones  fanaticos  under 
one  Ruperto  Rios  were  by  far  the  most  troublesome  and  criminal,  and  were  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Colorum  sect  which  had  established  a  "  New  Jerusalem  "  on  Mount  San 
Cristobal,  near  the  dividing  line  of  the  provinces  of  BatangaSj  Laeuna,  and  Tayabas. 

Bios  represented  himself  to  be  an  inspired  prophet,  and  found  little  difBculty  in 
working  on  the  superstitions  of  the  extremely  ignorant  and  credulous  inhabitants 
of  bamos  distant  from  centers  of  population.  So  well  did  he  succeed  that  he  had 
oi^nized  what  he  designed  as  an  exterior  municipal  government  (for  revenue  only) 
with  an  elaborate  equipment  of  officials.  He  promoted  himself  and  his  followers  in 
rapid  succession  until  he  finally  had  with  him  1  captain^ieneral,  1  lieutenant-general, 
25  major-generals,  50  brigadier-generals,  and  a  host  of  officers  of  lower  grade.  In 
appreciation  of  his  abilities  he  appointed  himself  "generalissimo"  and  viceroy,  and 
stated  his  intention  of  having  himself  crowned  "King  of  the  Philippines."  Titles 
earthly  not  jjroving  siiffldent,  he  announced  himself  as  the  "Son  of  God,"  and  dis- 
.pensed  "  anting-an tines,"  which  were  guaranteed  to  make  the  wearer  invulnerable 
to  attack.  Of  the  lactones  killed  durir^  this  jieriod  few  were  discovered  who  were 
not  wearing  one  of  these  "anting-antings." 

The  dense  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  followers  of  Rios  were  dearly  shown  by 
his  fanatical  paraphernalia  captured  by  Captein  Murphy  on  March  8  near  Infanta. 
Among  these  was  a  box  on  the  cover  of  which  was  painted  the  word  "Independen- 
cia,"  and  the  followers  of  Rios  profoundly  believed  that  when  they  had  proved 
themselves  worthy  the  box  would  be  opened  and  the  mysterious  something  called 
independence,  tor  which  they  had  so  long  been  fightii^,  could  be  secured,  and  that 
when  attained  there  would  be  no  more  labor,  no  taxes,  no  jails,  and  no  constabulary 

■     '■"■    '  "    !    '- ' jroclivities. 

followers  w 

1  the  constabulary  barracks  at  Lucena,  The  men 
were  at  once  quarantmea  separately  and  in  small  squads  of  four  or  five  to  prevent 
the  entire  number  of  available  men  from  being  quarantined  indefinitely  in  the  event 
of  several  cases  breaking  out,  Krst  Lieut.  Samuel  W.  TDden,  at  great  personal 
danger,  rendered  excellent  service  in  fighting  the  epidemic.  Capt.  w.  W.  Quinten, 
assistant  surgeon,  U.  8.  Army,  president  of  the  provincial  board  of  health,  extended 
the  thanks  of  the  community  and  of  himself  to  the  constabulary  in  general  and  to 
Lieutenant  Tilden  in  particular  tor  services  rendered  in  clearing  this  province  of 
cholera. 

July  iS.— Reports  received  that  the  detachment  of  constabulary  levied  a  contribu- 
tion of  40  pesos  on  the  town  of  Polillo.  Investigation  established  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  party  of  ladrones  di^iuised  as  constabulary  soldiers. 

July  J9.— Reports  received  that  100  armed  ladrones  had  attacked  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Laguimanuc.  Investigation  proved  this  report  to  have  been 
groundless,  having  arisen  by  reason  of  a  beating  given  by  several  lawless  characters 
to  a  native  of  that  town. 

July  SI. — Constabulary  detachment  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Castillo  cap- 
tured near  Mauban  a  petty  chief  and  3  of  Distajo's  band  together  with  important 
jiapers.     One  constabulary  soldier  and  1  ladrone  wounded. 

Jitli/  SS. — Hilario  Ella,  a  notorious  outlaw  and  major  of  insurgents,  surrendered  to 
constobutary  garrison  at  Lucena. 

July  .se.— Esteban  Herrera,  presidente  of  Laguimanuc,  was  arrested  by  constabu- 
lary for  sedition. 

Auffasi.f. .^Folice  of  Atimonan,  combining  with  police  of  Guinaca,  Lopez,  and  Ala- 
bat,  atta-i^  IKiid'o?  Rios,  killing  and  wounding  several  outlaws, 
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Amud  S. — Lieutenant  OaatOlo,  with  detachment,  had  engagement  with  ladronea 
near  Mauban,  capturing  2  outlaws. 

August  IS. — Constabulary  detachment  encountered  ladrones  at  barrio  Colantes, 
killing  6  ladrones  and  capturing  2  riflea. 

Auaitsl  i.?.— Detachment  of  constabulary  found  and  destroyed  ladrone  cuartel  near 
LaguimanHC,  finding  a  number  of  Ixilos,  arrows,  and  lances. 

September  S. — ladrones  entered  town  of  TJniaon,  capturing  policemen  and  5  shot- 
guns. Municipal  authorities  roughly  handled  and  municipal  records  burned. 
Detachment  of  constabulary  were  unable  to  overtake  the  outlaws.  Guns  all  recap- 
tured later. 

September  3.— Ladrone  bands  of  Eios  and  Veristigui,  with  30  guns  and  150  bolomen, 
attacked  town  of  Laguimanuc,  killing  2  women  and  1  girl  and  wounding  2  men. 
Fortunately  a  detachment  of  constabulary,  unexpectedly  arriving,  surprised  and 
drove  them  out,  killing  several  iadrones.  Several  prisoners  were  taken,  and  one  of 
these,  a  uniformed  officer,  stated  that  Eioa  was  a  direct  descendant  of  God  and 
nothing  earthly  could  harm  him. 

S^temher  6. — Detachment  of  constabulary  nnder  command  of  Lieutenant  Herrera 
encoimteredladronesunderVeristigui, near barrioofMalichboy, now Iniaon.  Ladrones 
commanded  excellent  position  on  top  of  monntain,  but  were  poorly  armed.  As  con- 
stabulary commenced  ascent  an  avalanche  of  rocks  was  let  loose,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  firing.  After  a  short  engagement  top  of  mountain  was  reached.  Soon  10 
or  12  ladrones  were  killed  and  the  remainder  escaped  as  best  they  could.  Lieutenant 
Herrera  and  detachment  deserve  great  credit  for  this  success,  ftiey  having  followed 
this  band  without  rest  or  sleep  for  two  days  previous  to  this  encounter. 

Seplerr^/er  13. — Two  ladrones,  with  1  Bemii^;ton  rifie  and  1  revolver,  surrendered 
to  constabulary  garrison  of  Atimona. 

Seplember  J^I.— Detachment  under  Corporal  Feres  encountered  ladrones  in  barrio 
Tobigun,  killing  3  and  wounding  4,  and  capturing  4  guns. 

Lieutenant  Herrera  with  detachment  had  engagement  with  ladrones  in  vicinity  of 
Guinayagnan,  killing  1  and  capturing  a  number  of  bolos. 

October  S. — Five  uniformed  ladrones  surrendered  to  constabulary  garrison  at  Uni- 
son with  1  rifle,  1  revolver,  and  several  bolos. 

Oclaber  4-- — Tne  ladrone  leader  Distajo  surrendered  to  Lieutenant  Castillo  at  Mauban 
with  all  bis  arms. 

October  SS. — Four  ladrones  surrendered  to  constabulary  garrison  at  Laguimannc 
with  2  Remington  rifles  and  several  bolos. 

October  SS. — Lieutenant  Herrera,  with  detachment,  encountered  band  of  Veristigui 
just  as  the  latter  was  trying  to  escape  bj?  ]^rao  to  Marinduque.  Several  ladrones 
were  killed,  includi:^  their  leader,  Veristigui,  and  some  arms  and  ammunition  were 
captured, 

October  S9. — Seigeant  Buates,  with  detachment,  surprised  and  captured  4  ladrones 
armed  with  spears  and  bolos. 

November  7. — Tabacalera  company  pack  train  was  robbed  of  500  pesos  between 
Lucena  and  Pacbilao.  Lieutenants  Keagey  and  Castillo  recovered  the  mouey  aad 
arrested  the  robbers  same  date. 

Beeemher  IB. — Captain  Murphy  relieved  Capt  Ben  L.  Smith  as  senior  inspector. 

Jaraiary  6. — Lieutenant  Herrera  and  detachment  had  slight  enga^ment  with 
ladrones  near  Unison,  capturing  3  of  them  and  a  quantity  of  supplies,  and  burning  a 
ladrone  cuartel. 

January  7.— Lieutenant  Herrera  and  detachment  captured  a  ladrone  captain  and  4 
men,  together  with  1  serviceable  revolver,  4  wooden  guns,  and  several  bolos  and 
spears. 

January  11. — Captain  Murphy,  with  detachment,  captured  near  Unison  a  so-called 
lieutenantKiolonel  and  1  major,  together  with  Vi  men,  several  bolos  and  spears,  and 
many  valuable  papers. 

January  17. — Twenty-three  ladrones  surrendered  to  Captain  Murphy  at  Unison. 

February  14- — Coast-guard  vessel  Scoat  was  robbed  of  a  sum  of  money  by  the  engi- 
neer while  the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  ashore  at  Lucena.  Engineer  later  appre- 
hended and  moriey  recovered  by  the  constabulary. 

March  *.— Captain  Murphy  and  detachment  had  several  slight  thoi:4{h  very  suc- 
ceasful  engagements  during  tlie  6th  and  7th  of  March  with  ladrones  under  Eios,  near 
Infanta,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  1,  wounding  of  3,  and  capture  of  37  ladrones,  sec- 
retary to  EioB,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  and  1  captain  of  his  bsuid,  togeliier  with  8  serv- 
iceable rifles,  with  conwderahle  amount  of  ammunition  and  mufSi  paraphernalia  of 


April  8. — A  ladrone  band  entered  the  barrio  of  Magulang,  stealing  several  horsea 
and  a  quantity  of  money  and  clothing.  Detachment  of  constabulary  under  Corporal 
Docena  pursued  and  overtook  this  band,  recaptured  horses  and  other  arliclea  stolen. 
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AprU  11. — Ladrone  band  entered  the  town  of  Sampaloc  but  were  driven  out  by 
police.     Ladronea  niiinbered  about  20  but  had  only  2  guns.     One  ladrone  waa  killed. 

•tfai/ 7.— Capt.  G.  K.  Armatrong  relieved  First  Lieut.  8.  W.  Tildeo  as  supply  officer. 

June  4. — Bfljid  of  ladrones  entered  barrio  of  Tiason  and  attacked  and  completely 
surprised  the  constabulary  detachment  (under  a  corporal)  and  the  municipal  police. 
A  Remington  rifle  and  revolver  were  taken  by  the  ladrones,  who  immediately  fled 
before  the  constabulary  bad  sufficiently  recovered  from  their  surprise  to  retaliate. 

Conditions  June  30,  1903. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  province  of  Albay,  conditions  throughout  the 
district  are  very  satisfactory  at  the  present  date. 

The  active  operations  conducted  in  Tayabas  by  Oapt.  J.  B.  Murphy  and  in  Min- 
danao by  First  Lieut  C.  E.  Maniaon  have  been  condncive  to  splendid  results,  imd 
both  provinces  have  become  fair  examples  of  what  energetic  and  intelligent  coopera- 
tion of  the  provincial  authorities  can  accomplish  toward  establishing  and  maintaming 
a  satisfactory  status  of  peace. 

Conditions  in  the  province  of  Ambos  Camarines  and  Sorsogon  have  been  particu- 
larly satisfactory,  in  that  their  close  proximity  to  the  troublesome  province  of  Alhay 
would  appear  to  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  infection  from  the  exceedingly  infec- 
tious disease  of  ladronism.  However,  active  and  constant  patrols  along  the  borders 
of  both  provinces  and  the  lack  of  encour^ement  to  the  ladrones  from  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  which  feeling  has  been  well  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  provincial 
authorities  of  both  provinces,  have  been  tbe  factors  which  have  proven  so  efficacious 
in  keeping  these  provinces  clear  from  ladrone  infection. 

In  the  island  provinces  of  Masbate  and  Romblon  the  constabulary  has  performed 
the  usual  routine  duties  and  no  difficult  or  extraordinary  problems  have  presented 
themselves.  What  few  ladrones  exist  are  more  in  the  nature  of  fi^itives  from  jusUce 
than  active  t^ents  of  discord. 

In  the  province  of  Albay  the  cause  of  the  present  lawlessness  and  ladronism  m^ht 
be  attributed  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  among  these  being  the  peculiar  topc^raphical 
formation  of  the  province  and  its  wealth,  which,  being  for  the  most  part  in  hemp 
plantations  lyin^  remote  from  population  centers,  is  exposed  and  difficult  of  protec- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  can  be  made  the  means  of  securing  and  to  an  extent  forcing 
ttie  support  of  some  few  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  whose  laborers  may  only  work 
their  plantation  by  favor  and  permission  of  the  controlling  outlaw.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  ladrone  leaders  now  out  in  this  province  were  formerly  insui^«nt  officers 
"    "" ' —  rank  who  have  tasted  the  almost  unlinuted  authority  of  an  insuigent 
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vigorous  operations  are  now  being  conducted  by  tile  constabulary  and  scouts  acting 
inconjunction,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  Albay  Proviiice  will  be  cleaned 
of  its  present  ladrone  contingent. 


,  I'hilippinc  ronstabiilary,  chief 

Heaikicaetbiw  Second  District,  Philippines  Cosst.^biilarv, 

Medical  Division, 
Lueena,  Tayabas,  Jvlij  S,  1903. 
The  Adjutant,  Second  Disthkt,  Philippines  Conbtabulaht, 

lALcena. 
Sir;  In  compliance  with  the  following  letter  of  instructions  from  your  office,  I 
have  the  botior  to  submit  my  report  of  tlie  work  of  tbe  medical  division  in  tbe 
second  district  coverii^  the  period  from  February  1  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1903. 

"Headquabtbrs,  Second  DrsTmcr  Pim.ir 

"CHrBF  Mbdical  Officeh,  SEfOND  Const AB or jjiY  District, 
iMcemi. 

"Sir:  The  district  commander  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  a  retKirt  is  desired  from 
you  covering  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the  medical  division  in  this  dis- 
trict from  the  date  of  its  inception  to  June  30,  1903. 

"This  report  should  be  rendered  with  the  least  pra<'tio!ible  delay. 
"Very  resi)ectfuliy, 

"K.  R.  tliiitiiNS,  Adjutant." 
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OROAHIZATIOK    OF  THE  VBDICAL  DIVISION. 

On  February  1,  1903,  I  reported  lor  duty  to  the  adjutant  of  tlie  second  district 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1,  G.  O.,  No.  9,  headquarters  Philippine  constabulary,  dated 
Manila,  January  31,  1903. 

Act  No.  596  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  surgeons  tor  the  constabulw^j  but  it  does  not  create  a  medical  division 
or  embody  any  plan  of  oi^nization  or  administration  of  a  medical  division. 

At  the  time  of  reporting  for  duty  there  was  practically  no  plan  or. specified  line  of 
duty  anthorized  in  which  to  engage,  and  the  only  instruction  given  us  by  the  chief 
of  constabulary  was  that  the  three  sui^eona  confer  together  with  a  view  to  evolving 
a  practical  method  of  oi^nizing  a  meiical  division  with  the  limited  resource  at 
their  command. 

This  meant  vastly  more  than  at  first  appeared,  when,  after  taking_  into  account  the 
manifest  impossibility  of  3  surgeons  attempting  to  render  profeaalonal  services  to 
some  6,000  men  disposed  over  1,000  miles  ol  territory,  and,  so  far  ae  known,  not  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  service  who  could  be  utilized  aa  a  hospital  nurse  or  attendant 
upon  the  sick.  There  was  found  one  junior  officer  who  had  a  degree  fromamedical 
college  and  who  was  dividing  his  time  between  campaigning  in  the  Geld  and  admin- 
istering to  the  sick  and  iimired,  and  one  or  two  other  officers  who  had  previously 
served  in  the  Hospital  Corps,  U.  8.  Army.  These  few  assistants  whose  services 
were  available,  together  with  an  ill-assorted  and  extremely  limited  amount  of 
medicines  and  surgical  supplies,  constitnted  the  available  resonrces.  A  careful 
inventory  was  taken  of  all  supplies  for  use  in  the  proposed  medical  division  and  pro 
rata  apportionment  allotted  to  each  district. 

From  the  outset  economy  waa  the  paramonnt  issue;  economy  in  appropriations, 
economy  in  the  number  of  officers,  and  economy  in  the  available  enlisted  detail 
asked  for,  and  any  policy  presented  for  consideration  was  modified  by  this  expedient. 

An  adjustment  of  the  various  difficulties  at  length  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
plan  which  is  at  present  in  force  with  such  modifications  from  time  to  time  as  expe- 
rience warranted,  and  which  provides  for  a  chief  medical  officer  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third  districts,  with  the  senior  officers  designated  as  superintendent,  medical 
division,  three  medical  inspectors,  and  su»di  ninnfer  of  enlisted  men  to  be  detailed 
from  the  provincial  commands  aa  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  senior  inspector.  In  addition  to  thisforce,  authority  hasbeengrantedby  the 
chief  of  constabulary  to  enlist  10  native  practicantes  whose  capabilities  and  fitneaa 
are  to  be  predetermined,  and  who  shall  be  given  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances 
of  seiseanta  of  the  constabulary.  The  duties  of  these  pracOcant^  are  in  all  essen- 
tials those  of  a  hospital  steward  in  the  United  States  Anny.  The  medical  inspectors 
are  officers  of  the  constabulary  chosen  for  det^l  in  the  medical  division  because  of 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  them  to  take  command  of  a  hospital,  aad  to  prop- 
erly treat  such  minor  injuries  or  illnesses  as  do  not  require  the  presence  of  the  chief 
medical  officer,  and  which  make  up  the  major  portion  of  diBabilifies.  At  present 
there  are  but  2  medical  inspectors  on  duty  in  this  district,  but  they  are  both  ex- 
hospital  stewards  of  the  United  States  Army,  of  experience,  and  capable  of  render- 
ing the  services  required  of  them.  There  is  but  one  prac^caate  m  the  service  in 
this  district,  who  is  on  duty  in  the  Albay  provincial  hospital. 

In  lieu  of  a  hospital  corps  provided  by  legislation,  enlisted  men  of  the  line  are 
detailed  tor  such  dutytemporanly,  only  such  men  as  present  evidence  of  intelligence 
and  a  knowle<^  of  the  Spanish  language  being  selected. 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  at  once  endeavored  to  ascertain  what 
medicines  and  medical  supplies  were  on  hand  in  the  various  posts  throughout  the 
district,  as  well  as  what,  in  me  opinion  and  experience  of  the  officers  in  charge,  were 
needed.  In  addition,  I  desired  to  know  how  the  sick  were  being  treated,  and  at 
what  expense  to  the  government,  and  with  what  success.  Also  what  was  the  general 
state  of  health  or  disease  of  the  garrison. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  I  accordingly  addressed  to  eaeh  senior  inspector  in  my 
district,  as  well  as  junior  officers  commanding  important  stations,  the  following  cir- 

"Heacquartbhs  Second  Disraicr,  Philippines  Constabdlabv, 
.  "Medical  Division, 

"Manila,  P.  L,  February  15,  190S. 
"Sir:  By  direction  of  the  district  commander,  I  have  the  honor  to  address  to  you 
the  foOowmg  communication,  in  order  to  further  the  work  of  the  medical  division, 
and  to  request  that  you  furnish  a  reply  at  yotu  earlkst  o 
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"1.  What  is  the  total  number  of  eiili8t«d  men  at  your  station — (o)  able  for  duty, 
(6)  unable  for  duty? 

"2.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  sickness  or  disability  for  the  month  of  January? 

"3.  Give  a  eomplet*  list  of  medicines,  surgical  supplies  and  dressing,  and  firet-aid 
packets  at  your  station. 

"4.  What  medicines,  if  any,  do  you  need? 

"6.  Have  you  any  especial  knowledge  of  medicines  or  training  in  the  lae  or 
administration  of  drugs? 

"6.  What  facilities  have  you  at  your  station  for  treating  sick  or  wounded — i.  e., 
whelier  in  quarters,  special  building,  or  civil  hoepital? 

"7.  Where  is  your  nearest  civil  hospital? 

"8.  Have  you  ever  served  in  the  Hospital  Corps,  U.  8.  Army? 

"9,  Have  you  any  enlisted  men  in  your  command  who,  oy  reason  of  superior 
intelligence  and  adaptability,  would  become  efficient  hospital-corps  men? 

"10.  Do  yon  know  of  any  practicantea  who  have  had  hospital  training  that  could 
be  enlisted  with  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  the  hospital  corps? 
"Very  respectfully, 

"J.  M.  Wheate, 
"  Captain  and  Surgeon,  PkilippinKS  Conntabalary, 

•' Chief  Medical  Officer." 

The  replies  to  this  letter  came  in  slowly,  and  in  several  instances  none  were 
received,  but  from  those  obtained  it  was  shown  that  the  percentage  of  disabilities 
varied  from  2  to  35  percent  during  the  month  of  January,  and  that  the  usual  method 
of  treating  the  sick  was  to  render  such  assistance  as  was  available  to  the  man  in  quar- 
ters. The  replies  showed  but  one  officer  who  had  previously  been  in  the  Hospital 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  or  who  had  any  knowledge  of  medicines  or  surgery,  and  yet  the 
dri^  distributed  throughout  the  district  included  such  medicines  as  cocaine,  hydro- 
chlorate,  chrvsarobinum,  atropin  sulphat,  morphin  sulphat,  tr.  digitalis,  and  a  varied 
assortment  oi  more  or  less  highly  potent  drugs,  the  use  of  which  would  be  dangerous 
except  by  those  skilled  in  their  administration,  and  It  occasioned  surprise  that  such 
remedies  as  these  were  being  asked  for  as  well. 

It  is  superflous  to  add  that  men  not  scientifically  trained  in  the  use  and  knowle*^ 
of  action  of  such  virulent  drugs  should  not  be  enlrusfed  with  their  administration,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  needless  extrav^pince  in  their  expenditure,  for  they  are  all  of  the 
very  expensive  calls  of  medicines.  Furthermore,  I  found  but  a  me^er  supply  of 
simple,  minor  sui^cal  dressings,  as  a  rule,  and  but  18  flrst-aid  packets  in  the  entire 
district  of  approximately  2,000  men. 


During  the  month  of  February  preparations  were  being  made  to  conduct  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  the  lawless  element  which  had  assumed  rather  unusual  promi- 
nence in  the  province  of  Albay,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  equn'alent 
preparations  to  care  for  a  probable  increase  in  the  sick  report. 

I  was  therefore  ordered  by  the  district  commander  to  provide  such  emergency 
supplies  as  would  serve  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  to  proceed  to  Albay,  and  there 
confer  with  the  senior  inspector  of  that  province  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  hos- 
pital at  the  most  practicable  point  in  the  disaffected  territory.  I  was  instructed  to 
carry  with  me  oi^y  such  supplies  as  were  believed  to  be  aMolutely  indispensable, 
since  it  was  intended  that  this  hospital  would  be  but  a  temjiorary  expedient. 

I  arrived  at  Albay  on  February  28,  1903,  with  the  hospital  equipment.  On  the 
following  mornii^,  March  1,  a  tel^ram  was  received  by  the  senior  inspector,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  atUick  on  the  garrison  at  Oas,  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  reporting  a  list  of  wounded,  4  of  whom  were  believed  to  be 
tetally  injured.  I  made  hasty  preparations  to  proceed  to  Oas  with  such  necessary 
snpphes  as  could  be  carried  by  myself  and  an  orderly,  but  upon  reacJiing  Gninobatan 
I  found  that  the  4  seriously  injured  men  had  been  brot^ht  there,  having  arrived 
some  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  preceding  me. 

These  men  were  wounded  at  or  about  7.30  p.  m.  on  the  preceding  n^ht,  and 
received  no  suigieal  aid  whatever  up  to  this  time,  save  for  well-meant  endeavors  of 
some  comrade  who  thought  to  staunch  the  appalling  flow  of  blood  from  one  of  the 
most  serious  wounds  by  filling  it,  and  incidentally  the  pleural  cavity  of  the  victim 
with  cwrabao  dejecta.  After  lying  unattended  during  the  night  and  forenoon  of  the 
succeeding  day,  when  in  extremis  from  loss  of  blood  and  shock,  they  were  placed 
in  hammocks  and  carried  through  the  midday  sun  over  some  9  or  10  miles  of  duety 
road  to  Guinobatan,  where  I  found  them  on  my  arrival  at  half-past  3  in  the  after- 
noon, twenty  hours  after  their  injuries  had  been  received,  and  almost  moribund.    I 
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need  not  describe  in  detail  these  caseB,  but  after  four  hours  of  arduous  labor  I  finished 
the  work  o£  deaning  them  and  dressing  their  varioiia  wounds.  This  in  reality 
formed  the  nucleus  for  the  contemplated  hoBpital,  and  this  town  seemed  to  afford 
better  facilities  than  any  other  interior  town.  I  spent  some  days  ia  the  efiort  to 
seciire  a  suitable  hoiise  tor  a  hospital  before  I  succeeded.  Finally  a  fairly  satis- 
factory house  was  obtained  and  preparations  at  once  begun  to  equip  it.  My  mip- 
plies  had  abeady  reached  me  from  Aibay,  in  response  to  a  telegraphic  request  to  the 
supply  officer,  and  we  soon  had  a  fairly  acceptable  place  in  which  to  care  for  the 
wounded  men  from  Oas,  as  well  as  some  four  or  five  others  sent  in  from  neighborii« 
posts  for  treatment.  It  soon  became  apparent  tliat,  at  the  rate  at  which  the  hospital 
was  filling,  additional  supplies  would  he  required,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Baker  at  Alfeiy  to  take  charge  of  operations  in  the  province,  I  consulted  him,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  necessary  additional  equipment,  and  was  ordered  to  Manila  to 

Erocure  such  supplies  as  1  thought  necessary.  Returning  to  Albay  on  March  22, 1 
rou^t  sufficient  equipment  in  medicines  and  hospital  supplies  to  eatablish  a  fairly 
good  hospital,  adequate  for  the  accommodation  of  &om  20  to  24  patients,  in  the  event 
of  emergency.  I  remtuned  on  duty  at  this  hospital,  and,  in  addition,  attending  to 
such  of  my  district  work  as  could  be  managed  from  that  point,  uniji  April  22,  during 
which  time  the  admission  to  the  hospital  increased,  by  the  arrival  of  both  acute  ana 
chronic  cases  of  disabilities  from  detachments  in  the  surrounding  country,  until  there 
were  18  inmates  present. 

During  the  month  of  March  cholera  made  its  appearance  throughout  the  interior 
and  western  portion  of  the  province,  becoming  alarmii^  in  some  parts,  particularly 
in  Joveller,  an  isolated  mountain  pueblo,  where  a  detachment  o(  the  constabulary 
was  stationed,  and  of  which  tour  of  the  soldiers  contracted  the  disease.  I  was 
directed  by  the  district  commander.  Colonel  Baker,  on  April  3,  to  proceed  to  Joveller 
to  render  such  assistance  as  I  might  be  able  to  furnish  and  to  make  an  effort  to  rid 
the  town  of  the  disease. 

I  arrived  there  on  the  toUowii^  day  and  found  three  soldiers  sick  with  cholera,  one 
beginning  convalescence.  They  were  isolated  some  40  yards  distant  from  the  quar- 
ters, in  a  temporary  shelter  of  nipa,  and  were  being  nursed  by  a  soldier,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station. 

The  deaths  recorded  in  the  town  for  the  preceding  day  were  45,  with  probably  100 
more  cases  in  various  stages.  I  arranged  tor  a  conference  with  the  town  officials  and 
the  paire  and  the  officer  commanding  the  station,  with  the  result  that  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  (Sunday)  we  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  town  and  indicated 
what  work  should  be  done  in  the  interest  of  sanitation,  and  a  generous  detail  of 
laborers  was  at  once  set  to  work  and  a  creditable  cleaning  was  accomplished.  Dur- 
ing the  three  days  I  remained  in  town  much  was  accomplished  in  the  efforts  to  lessen 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  and,  in  fact,  from  that  time  forward  there  was  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  number  of  cases,  imtU  a  sanitary  inspector  in  the  employ  of  the  insular 
board  of  health  arrived  to  take  up  the  work. 

There  were  no  further  cases  among  the  constabulary,  and  by  the  17th  of  the  month 
cholera  had  disappeared  from  the  town.  A  few  cases  appeared  in  Guinobatan  as 
early  as  April  7  or  8,  and  on  account  of  the  concentration  of  the  country  people  in 
the  town  a  favorable  field  for  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  present.  It  at  no  time 
became  serious  as  an  epidemic,  but  the  disease  continued  present  until  some  time  in 
May. 

During  this  period  two  soldiers  had  it,  both  recoverii^,  and  during  March  asoldier 
died  of  smallpox  and  one  of  beri  beri,  these  being  the  only  deaths  occurring  among 
the  soldiers  during  my  tour  of  duty  in  the  province. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  admissions  to  hospital  of  cases  of  chronic  beri  beri,  ajid  an 
occasional  worn-out  or  otnerwise  useless  soldier,  I  addressed  the  foUowing  communi- 
cation to  the  district  commander,  recommending  the  discharge  of  seven  men  for  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  communication : 

"GuiNOBATiN,  Albay,  April  SO,  1903. 
"Col.  D.  J,  Eakeh, 

"Commanding  Second  Di^rlii,  Philippine  Constabulary. 

"Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  cases  of  enlisted 
men  of  the  Philippine  constabulary  now  undergoing  treatment  at  the  constabulary 
hospital  at  Guinobatan,  and  to  recommend  that  these  men  be  discharged  by  reason  of 
physical  unfitness  for  Oieservica  It  is  no  doubt  that  amoral  obligation,  viewedfrom 
a  humanitarian  standpoint,  or  as  compared  to  the  custom  of  the  TJuited  States  Army, 
to  keep  all  sick  or  disabled  soldiers  in  the  service  for  treatment  unless  they  specially 
desire  dischaj^;  but,  as  I  understand  the  law  governing  the  constabulary  service, 
such  liberality  is  not  compatible  with  the  service  required  of  the  men  by  the  govern- 
ment.   We  are  wholly  without  fecilities  for  properly  caring  for  this  class  of  patients, 
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and  it  ia  very  probable  to  the  mutiial  interest  of  both  employer  and  employee  that 
they  be  discharged.  The  men  whose  names  with  accompanying  data  iollow  are 
incapable  of  rendering  further  service  to  tlie  government  m  their  present  capacity, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  overtaxing  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  to  care  for  them 
and  other  cases  of  remediable  disabilities,  I  believe  it  will  be  of^the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  to  discharge  these  men  and  furnish  them  with  transportation  to 
their  respective  homes,  where  they  will  be  better  satisfied  with  their  families,  and,  in 
most  essentials,  as  well  oS  as  here  in  tbe  hospital. 

"The  following  are  the  names  of  the  men,  with  diagnosis  and  province  in  which 
they  live: 

"Very  respectfully, 

"J.  M.  Wheatk, 
"  Captain  and  Surgeon  Phiiv^nes  QynMahulary,  Chief  Medical  Offic&r,'" 

On  April  22,  in  compliance  with  verbal  instructions  of  Colonel  Baker,  I  proceeded 
overland  to  Nueva  Caceres,  Ambos  CamariDea,  at  that  time  the  headquarters  of  the 
second  districtj  leavii^  Third  Lieut.  W.  L.  Brown,  medical  inspector,  Philippines 
Consfabnlarj-,  in  command  of  the  hospital  at  Guinobatan.  Lieutenant  Brown  was 
ordered  from  duty  in  Sorsogon  Province  by  the  district  commander  to  report  to  me 
for  duty  with  the  medical  division,  and  being  an  cx-nsimental  hospital  steward  and  a 
man  ot^  several  years'  service  in  the  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  ne  proved  himself 
an  exceedingly  valoabte  man  for  the  duties  with  which  he  is  chaiged,  and  his  work 
has  been  such  ss  to  call  forth  commendation,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  I 
recommend  tliat  he  be  transferred  to  permanent  duty  with  the  medical  division. 

During  my  tour  of  duty  at  Guinobatan  I  organized  a  school  of  instruction  at  the 
hospital  for  the  training  of  all  enlisted  men  in  hospital,  in  the  method  of  render- 
ing first  aid  to  the  sick  or  injured  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  period  of  convalescence, 
and  for  the  more  thorough  training  oE  men  for  a  hospital  corps.  The  plan  that  I 
endeavored  to  pursue  was  to  request  that  a  given  number  of  men  from  the  various 
posts  of  the  provinces  be  detailed  for  duty  with  the  medical  division  indefinitely,  or, 
m  other  woms,  to  fee  hospital  corps  men,  until  such  time  as  a  hospital  corps  should 
be  created  by  proper  authority;  also  to  recommend  that  one  or  two  men  from  each 
poet  in  the  province  be  detailed  to  attend  the  school  of  instraction  one  montli,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  they  should  be  returned  to  duty  with  their  commands  and 
others  detailed  in  their  stead;  while  all  convalescents  should  be  regarded  as  pupils 
of  the  school  at  the  earliest  date  consistent  with  their  physical  welfare,  so  that,  nlti- 
mately,  every  man  who  enters  the  hospital  will  leave  it  with  at  least  some  useful 
knowledge  niore  than  when  ;he  entered,  and  together  with  the  men  detailed  espe- 
cially to  attend  the  school,  therewill  eventually  come  atime  when  well  equipped  and 
trained  men  will  be  found  in  every  post  whoareproficientin  the  requisites  for  render- 
ing intelligent  assistance  to  their  comrades  in  arms,  and  that  no  detachment  need  go 
on  a  march  without  trained  men  equipped  with  a  hospital  corps  to  accompany  it. 

Had  such  a  system  been  in  operation  some  months  previous,  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  victims  of  the  Gas  affair  would  not  have  presented  itself  as  an  evidence  of  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  constabulary  to  take  humane  care  of  itself.  Owing  to  the  state 
of  activities  which  required  all  the  available  men  in  the  province,  I  could  not  carry  oat 
my  plans  of  having  men  especially  detailed  to  attend  the  school  of  instruction,  but 
of  the  others  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  results  attained  have  been  all  we  antici- 
pated. The  work  is  now  Being  carried  on  succesafullj[  by  Lieutenant  Brown  at  the 
new  hospital  in  Altay,  where  it  was  removed  from  Guinobatan  during  the  month  of 
June.  It  is  now  located  at  provincial  headquarters,  and  is  besides  more  accessible  to 
Virac,  on  the  island  of  Catanduanesaiid  other  coast  towns  of  the  province  of  Albay. 


Upon  my  arrival  at  Nueva  Caceres,  I  took  immediate  steps  to  organize  a  similar 
school  of  instruction  to  the  one  in  operation  in  Albay  Province.  It  was  originally 
intended,  upon  removal  of  district  headquarters  to  Nueva  Caceres,  to  establish  one  of 
the  three  provincial  hospitals  authorized  tor  each  district  at  that  point,  but  even  before 
my  arrival  it  had  been  decided  to  remove  the  headquarters  to  Lucena,  Tayabas,  and 
with  it  the  provincial  hospital,  and  hence,  while  a  hospital  could  not  be  provided 
for  Nueva  Caceres,  still,  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  territory  subadiacent  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  improved  means  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  disabled.  My  plan 
of  providing  for  this  will  be  seen  in  the  followii^  extract  from  a  communication 
addressed  to  Col.  H,  H.  Bandholtz,  the  new  district  commander: 
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"NuBVA  Oacehes,  May  10,  190S. 
"Ool.  H.  H.  Bandholtz, 

"  Commanding  Second  Diairkl,  Lucena,  Tayabas. 
"Sm:  *  *  *  There  is  a.  very  considerable  territory  oa  this  side  of  the  district 
which  by  reason  of  its  acceBBibility  is  better  supplied  from  Nueva  Caceres  than  from 
any  other  point,  and  as  there  is  a  fairly  adequate  supply  of  medicines  here  already,  I 
have  forwarded  a  requiHitioii,  approved  by  Major  Garwood,  tor  sufficient  additional 
supplies  to  satisfactorily  care  for  all  ordinary  disabilities  and  sickness  in  this  terri- 
tory. LieutenantW.  8.  North,  medical  inspedor,  is  on  doty  here,  and  it  is  desired  to 
leave  him  in  chai^  of  the  dispeuBary,  which,  when  completed,  will  virtually  be  a 
hospital  capable  of  accommodatmg  a  dozen  sick.  *  *  * 
"Very  respectfully, 

"J.  M.  Whbatb, 
"  Oiptain  and  Surgeon,  PkUippine  Conetabulary, 

"^Ckief  Medical  Officer." 

The  constabulary  in  Ambos  Camarines  being  considerably  depleted  by  reason  of 
the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  to  aBsist  in  the  campaign  in  Albay  and  to  guard  the 
Albay  border,  it  was  impracticable  to  detail  more  than  3  men  for  duty  at  the 
school  of  instruction,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  say  that  the  3  men  so  detailed  proved 
exceptional  material.  I  have  seldom  seen  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army,  manifest  the  eagerness  to  learn  or  excel  than  in  the  progress  made.  These 
men  can  apply  any  kind  of  bandf^  that  a  Hospital  O^rps  man  can,  and  do  it  with  a 
pwnstaking  care  that  ia  commendable.  Their  exhibition  of  efforts  at  resuscitation, 
the  lifting  and  moving  of  wounded  men,  and  rendering  intell^nt  first  aid  to  the 
injured  is  worthy  of  mention,  and  offers  encoun^ment  to  continued  efforts  in  this 
line  of  work.  Aa  a  counter  to  undue  enthusiasm,  however,  I  must  say  that,  without 
exception,  I  have  never  seen  one  of  these  aspirants  that  could  seem  fo  encompass  the 
idea  of  antisepsis  as  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  man  understands  and  so  admirably 
practices  it.  These  native  corps  men  are  unusually  adept  in  following  the  details  of 
any  purely  mechanical  art,  as  m  applying  a  neat  bandage,  manipulating  the  frag- 
ments of  a  fractured  bone,  and  adjusting  splints,  etc.,  hut  as  a  rule  the  theories  of 
abstract  science  are  entirely  beyond  them.  I  have  seen  these  pupils  make  elaborate 
preparations  in  every  minor  detail  to  dress  a  wound  antiseptically,  and  at  some  criti- 
cal moment  stop  and  scratch  their  feet  or  do  some  other  equally  unpardonable 
offense  ^dnst  the  esactine  laws  of  antisepsis.  If  they  succeed  in  this  branch  of 
Hospital  Corps  work  it  will  be  due  to  a  well-trained  memory  for  detail,  and  not  any 
real  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  reason  of  it. 

I  was  at  Nueva  Caceres  but  little  more  than  a  month,  and  having  to  give  the  most 
of  my  time  to  my  somewhat  neglected  district  work,  and  for  the  reasons  previously 
stated,  I  could  not  extend  the  scope  of  the  work  begun  at  Nneva  Caceres,  and  upon 
removal  of  the  district  headquarters  from  there  to  Lucena  I  left  Lieutenant  W.  8. 
North,  medical  inspector,  Philippine  constabulary,  in  chftige  of  the  school  of  instruc- 
tion and  dispensary  work,  and  proceeded  via  Lucena  to  Manila,  under  orders  toconfer 
with  the  superintendent,  medical  division,  relative  to  further  work  in  fiie  district. 


While  in  Lucena,  on  my  way  to  Manila,  I  inspected  the  buildii^  which  had  been 
prepared  for  a  hospital  and  arranged  for  its  occupancy  upon  my  return.  This  build- 
ing is  ill-suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  hospital,  being  too  small  and  ill-arranged,  but 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  buildings  in  the  town,  it  can  not  be  improved  upon  at  pres- 
ent. I  returned  to  Lucena  June  30  and  at  once  began  the  work  of  eetaolishing  the 
hospital  allotted  to  this  province. 

I  left  Manila  with  the  iutormatit     ,    

forwarded  to  Lucena.  The  outfit  of  supplies  was  supposed 
of  the  Albay  hospital,  this  hospital  havmg  been  accepted  as  a  reasonable  precedent 
upon  which  to  base  the  requisitions  for  the  remaining  hospitals  to  be  established, 
but  upon  taking  an  inventory  of  the  supplies  upon  my  arrival,  it  was  found  that  very 
many  articles  had  not  been  shipped  or  had  not  reached  their  destination,  and  the 
work  of  organizing  and  putting  into  operation  a  hospital  will  be  greatly  delayed. 
Four  men  nave  already  been  detailed  from  the  Lucena  command  for  duty  with  the 
medical  division,  and  aa  soon  as  the  hospital  is  established  1  shall  take  up  tiie  work 
of  starting  a  school  of  ins^nction^^ 
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I  am  mformed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  medical  division  that  ahoepitaleqoip- 
ment  based  upon  the  Albay  hospital  estimat*  has  been  shipped  to  Soreceon,  province 
of  Sorsogon,  where  it  is  awaiting  me.  This  hospitel,  when  established,  will  be 
the  last  of  the  three  allotted  to  the  second  district;  and  while  it  is  r^retted  that  we 
can  not  be  provided  with  a  hospital  for  each  province,  still,  with  the  knowledge 
before  us  that  we  would  be  allotted  but  three  to  each  district,  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  the  three,  after  due  deliberation,  is  believed  to  be  one  that  would  serve  best 
the  interests  of  the  entire  district  Witii  the  completion  of  the  Sorsogon  hospital, 
these  cases  requiring  hospital  treatment  can  be  brought  from  the  entire  province  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island  and  to  Marinduque  and  Mindoro,  while  Albay,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  dispensary  at  Nueva  Caceres,  can  supply  hospital  needs  for  all  the 
Pacific  coast  side  of  the  district. 

REQriRI»[B\TS. 

While  recommendations  were  not  expressly  required  in  this  report,  it  appears  to 
me  the  lo^cal  seciuence,  at  least,  to  report  the  most  urgent  needs  that  the  experiences 
of  the  organization  period  have  developed. 

In  touchii^  upon  the  requisites  for  abetter  service,  I  am  keepinjj  well  in  mind 
the  limited  appropriation  likely  to  be  awarded  to  the  medical  division  and  the 
hopelessness  ot^securing  the  much-desired  hospital  in  each  provincial  capital.  The 
time  may  come,  it  is  hoped,  when  this  will  be  accomplished — possibly  within  the 
coming  year — but  for  the  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  requests  that  are  both 
attainable  and  desirable. 

One,  or  even  two,  more  medical  inspectors  are  very  much  needed  in  this  district, 
and  until  one  at  least  can  be  ass^ed  to  us  it  will  be  impossible  to  open  the  Sorso- 
gon hospital,  since  there  is  no  one  at  our  disposal  to  command  it.  A  matter  that 
has  been  much  discussed  in  the  past  is  the  authorized  organization  of  a  hospital 
CO.  ps,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  why  this  has  not  been  done,  but  it  is  a  vital 
f'diture  ot  the  work  and  purpose  of  the  medical  division,  and  without  it  the  end 
accomplished  will  always  rail  short  of  exjjectations.    The  present  system  that  I  have 

gut  into  operation  in  this  district  of  training  men  detail^  from  the  line  is  good,  so 
ir  as  it  goes — it  will  at  least  furnish  an  opjK)rtunity_  to  judge  of  the  fitness  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  men  and  a  choice  when  a  hospital  coriw  is  established  by  law,  as  in  the  end 
it  must  be — but  it  is  a  system  of  borrowing  or  begging  the  services  of  men  of  another 
department.  There  should  be  a  regularly  oiganized  hospital  corps  on  lines  similar 
to  those  which  govern  in  the  Unitm  States  Army.  The  authority  has  already  been 
granted  to  enlist  an  educated  native  practicante  as  a  seigeant  for  each  hospital  to  be 
established — 10  in  all — but  outside  of  Manila  these  men  are  rare.  When  one  is  found 
in  the  smaller  provincial  towns  he  is  very  probably  of  such  utility  to  hia  community 
Uiat  his  services  are  worth  more  to  the  community  than  to  us,  and  we  can  not  secure 
him.  The  Lucena  hospital  is  very  greatly  in  need  of  such  a  man  at  present  to  relieve 
me  of  much  of  the  routine  details  of  a  steward's  work.  In  the  matter  of  hospital 
administration  something  will  have  to  be  done  toward  providing  subsistence  for 
the  sick  in  hospital  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  washing  tlie  hospital  linen.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  personally  attending  to  the  entire  details  of  the  aaily  administration 
of  the  Lucena  hospital,  and  in  managing  the  subsistence  problem  I  simply  opened 
an  account  with  the  supply  officer  in  oiy  own  name,  and  buy  such  supplies  as  are 
obtainable  or  desirable  to  the  limit  of  30  cents  Mexican  currency  per  day  for  the 
acting  hospitalK»rps  men  and  2  pesetas  per  day  for  the  sick  in  hospital.  It  is  a  mere 
dettul  to  reckon  the  number  of  days  a  man  has  been  in  hospital  during  the  month, 
and  a  statement  of  his  indebtedness  will  be  furnished  the  supply  officer  before  the 
time  of  his  being  paid,  when  the  amount  due  the  hospital  for  subsistence  will  be 
obtained  from  his  pay  and  paid  to  the  commissary,  and  the  monthly  settlement  of 
the  acting  corps  men  will  be  manned  in  like  manner.  The  purpose  in  charging  the ' 
patient  40  cents  as  against  30  cents  for  the  others  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  diet  as 
a  sick  man  must  have  costs  more  than  the  rice  and  salmon  or  bacon  or  fish  that 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  well  man's  diet. 

This  plan  has  its  faults  and  is  employed  only  because  nothing  more  desirable  is 
available.  It  encounters  opposition  from  some  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  times  past 
constabulary  soldiers  have  occadonally  been  sent  to  an  available  civil  or  military 
hospital,  in  which  event  the  government  paid  the  expenses  incurred;  but  failing  to 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  courtesy  shown  them  by  the  government  on  the  occasion 
they  ima^ne  they  shook!  be  treated  the  same  in  the  constabulary  hospital,  and 
while  it  is  right  it  is  not  yet  the  law,  and  I  can  not  direct  it  f«  be  done;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  sick  in  hospital  must  pay  for  their  subsistence  as  they  would  do  were 
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they  left  to  their  own  resources  and  quarters.  Duririft  the  season  of  active  hostilities 
in  AllW  Provihce  the  men  in  the  field  were  necessarily  rationed,  and  o£  course  the 
sick  in  hospital  were  likewise  rationed,  by  order  of  the  district  commander,  but  until 
the  question  of  rationmg  the  constabulary  ia  finally  adjusted  it  will  be  necessary  to 
exercise  individual  judgment  in  each  particular  case.  Medicines  and  surreal  supplies 
are  a  source  of  freqaent  disappointment  in  the  province. 

The  tmwarran1«d  delays  in  gettii^  requisitions  filled  have  caused  more  or  less  con- 
fusion and  at  times  needless  suffeni^,  particularly  in  the  lack  of  quinine.  The 
allowance  of  quinine  sulphate  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  service,  and  as  cheap  and 
universally  obtainable  as  it  is,  it  should  he  supplied  in  abnndaDce  to  all  who  require 
it,  and,  if  need  be,  economize  on  less  needful  medicines.  The  requisition  forwarded 
to  Lucena  with  which  to  establish  a  new  hospital  reached,  here  without  a  grain  of 
quinine. 

First-aid  packages  have  been  a  universal  requirement,  there  having  been  more  or 
less  campa^ing  during  the  past  six  months  throughout  the  district  and  no  first  aid 
packets  obtmnable. 

Fortunately  a  supply  has  been  obtained  by  the  supply  officer  and  they  are  expected 
any  day  to  be  received  at  this  station  for  distribution.  Experience  does  not  warrant 
providing  each  man  who  goes  on  a  march  with  a  first-aid  packet;  it  will  entail  a 
needless  waste  of  valuable  material  as  well  as  modify  the  appreciation  of  its  utility 
on  the  pflxt  of  the  men  when  it  seems  such  common  property,  but  at  least  one-third 
of  the  men  on  an  expedition  should  be  provided  with  them,  and  each  man  should 
be  required  to  preserve  his  packet  as  scrupulonsly  as  he  doeshisarms,  and  he  should 
be  taught  that  at  the  proper  time  it  will  do  more  to  preserve  his  lifeor  that  of  a  com- 
rade than  will  his  gun.  Certain  alterations  and  repairs  are  needed  in  the  Lucena 
Hospital,  but  this  will  be  made  the  object  of  a  special  recommendation. 

I  wish  to  further  recommend  that  each  hospital  or  dispensary  established  or  to  he 
establi^ed  be  required  to  fly  a  National  Red  Cross  fi^^.  This  flag  should  be  the 
size  of  a  regulation  army_  post  hospital  red  cross  flag,  1.  e.,  a  white  ground  of  4  by  6 
feet,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  red  cross,  the  arms  of  which  are  12  inches  by  36 
inches,  and  in  addition  to  this  to  bear  in  the  upper  staff  comer  the  Philippines 
Constabulary  monogram  in  red  letters,  12  inches  m  height  over  all.  This  11^  is 
peculiarly  distinctive  of  the  purpose  of  the  institution.  In  conclusion,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  ready  cooperation  of  the  several 
officers  with  whom  I  have  had  relations  in  esteblisliing  hospitals  and  other  work  of 
the  medical  division. 

Very  reapectfnlly,  .     Jusros  M.  Whbatb, 

Captain  and  Sargerm,  FkUippints  Comtahulary, 

Chief  Medical  Offwer. 

A  supplementary  report  embodying  recommendations,  etc.,  will  be  rendered  from 
these  h^dquarters  upon  the  return  to  Lucena  of  Col.  H.  H.  Bandholt*,  U.  S.  Army, 
the  district  commander,  who  is  at  present  conducting  field  operations  of  constabn- 
lary  and  Philippine  scout  oi^nizations  acting  in  conjunction  in  the  province  of 

Very  respectfully, 

Mrat  lAeutenant  and  DUtrict  AdjiUarti,  i 


U  ehmiring  Ike  statua  of  the  second  district  Philippines  Cmwla/yuJary  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1903. 
Slrangth: 

iDSpeOtOTB— 

First  class G 


Third  class — 
Fourth  claaa  . . 
Subinapeotora . 

Total.... 

Enlisted  men 


aerviceable 

Unserviceable ^ ----- 

Posts  garrisoned  by  constabulary 

Number  ol  provinces  comprising  Ihe  second  dialrict  Philippines  Constabulary... 
No  data  showing  dlflerence  in  models  it  oarblnes. 
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Tlurd  clnsJ 
Fourth  tlaf- 
Snbin«pe(^orH 
Medical  DiTiMOTi 


Mtlitiicj- 
CanBlabulBrr 
h  umber  oi  pTOVini.emoniprtiitng  tlJL  wioml  distnct  I 
No  data  showing-  diffBrence  m  models  of  carbines. 
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HBADdUAHTEKS  ThIKD   DiSTHICT, 

Philippines  Conbtabuiuaey, 

Cebu,  June  30,  1903. 
The  AujDTAHT,  PHiLiPPiHEa  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  "occurrences  and  conditions" 
in  the  various  provinces  constituliM;  this  district  and  of  the  organizations  of  the  con- 
stabulary of  this  command  from  July  1, 19(B,  to  present  date. 

On  July  1,  1902,  this  district  comprised  the  following  provinces:  Antique,  Bohol, 
Capiz,  Cebu,  lloilo,  Leyte,  Misamis,  Negros  Occidental,  Negroa  Oriental,  Samar,  and 
Surigao. 

Conditions,  July  1,  1902. 

On  that  date  there  existed  in  none  of  these  provinces  any  organized  forces  of  insur- 
gents or  any  bands  of  outlaws  representing  themselves  as  insui^nts  or  ' '  revolution- 
aries."   The  last  of  such  or^mizations  surrendered  to  the  constabulary  on  June  30, 
2,  at  Malitbc^,  Leyte,  bdng  commanded  by  Oomandante  Joi«e  Kapili.  _The 


previous  the  insui^nt  forces  on  the  island  of  mmar  had  surrendered  to  the  mili- 
tary. These  two  provinces  remained  very  quiet  for  a  considerable  period  after  Oie 
Burrenders,  ajid  the  entire  district  can  be  said  to  have  been  veiy  qniet  and  5eac«fui, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Occidental  Negros  and  lloilo,  which  were  considerably 
annoyed  by  the  inroads  or  carabao  thieves. 

In  the  province  of  lloilo  there  existed  orcanized  bands  of  thieves  who  lived  in  the 
mountains  and  who  possessed  from  50  to  100  rifles  of  various  patterns.  Theee  thieves 
would  make  a  practice  of  going  about  in  small  bands  at  nighttime  and  stealing 
carabao  from  the  people  who  lived  in  the  lowlands.  There  were  active  fronts  who 
were  "go-betweens"  for  the  ladrones  and  those  people  who  desired  to  purchase 
carabao  for  use  in  lloilo  or  shipment  to  Negros.  The  carabao  were  sold  openly  in  the 
markets  and  adjoining  towns  on  certificates,  f  randulently  executed  by  vanons  muaic- 
ipa!  officials  in  various  towns.  Hundreds  of  carabao  were  stolen  every  month,  and 
the  people  of  nearly  all  the  outside  towns  and  barrios  surrounded  their  barriM  and 
individnal  honses  with  heavy  barricades  or  double  fences  of  thorny  bamboo  and 
brush,  as  a  protection  against  the  thieves.  Many  towns  were  entirely  surrounded  by 
barricades,  with  large  double  gates  across  the  roada  leading  into  them.  At  night  the 
carabao  were  herded  into  the  town  and  there  guarded  together  or  kept  beneath  the 
houses  of  the  various  owners.  This  seemed  to  serve  as  sufficient  protection  at  night, 
but  occasionally  some  of  the  thieves  would  drive  oft  carabao  in  broad  daylight. 

In  the  province  of  Occidental  Negroa  the  Babaylanes  or  Montestas  still  continued 
to  threaten,  the  lowlands,hut  the  activity  of  Captain  Orwig,  the  seniorinspector,  and 
Lieutenant  White,  materially  chai^jed  conditions  from  wnat  they  had  been  a  few 
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montna  previous.  The  recognized  head  of  the  Babaylanea,  or  outlaws  of  the  outly- 
ing district,  Papa  Isio,  had  aa  his  chief  aaaistant,  one  Delmacio,  who  was  in  chai^ 
of  the  outlaws  in  the  northern,  end  of  the  ialand,  and  was  a  far  more  dangerous  per- 
son than  his  chief.  The  Babayianes  committed  few  depredations,  but  while  the 
persecution  of  the  constabulary  was  so  vigoronSj  it  served  to  keep_  the  matter  promi- 
nently before  the  people  and  engenderea  a  feehng  of  unrest  and  insecurity.  In  the 
fiiovince  of  Capia  there  was  still  considerable  carabao  stealing,  but  it  did  not  assume 
arge  proportions. 


In  the  province  of  Cebu,  the  bodies  of  the  4  American  school- teachers,  who  were 
murdered  in  the  mountains  during  the  month  of  June,  were  recovered  by  the  con- 
stabulan"  on  Julji  9,  and  taken  into  the  city  of  Cebu.  In  the  province  of  Samar 
about  150  dios-dios  or  puhjana  (as  are  called  the  fanatical  mountain  people  of  Samar) 
surrendered  to  the  miUtary  at  Paranas,  and  it  looked  for  a  while  as  though  this  class 
of  people  intended  to  behave  themselves  and  conform  to  the  law.  In  tlie  latter  part 
of  July,  one  Jos^  Eosales  endeavored  to  atart  an  insurrection  in  Misamis  by  means 
of  the  "anting-anting,"  used  to  influence  the  ignorant  mountain  people.  About  160 
of  his  followera  were  arrested,  and  he,  with  5  or  6  leaders,  was  sentenced  to  long 
t«rmB  in  Bilibid.  In  July  the  cholera  H^ed  in  the  province  of  Leyte,  and  during 
the  next  two  months  spread  to  all  the  provinces  to  the  west.  In  the  month  oi 
August  the  cholera  carried  off  a  great  many  people  in  all  the  provinces,  and  was  the 
opportunity  for  certain  classes  of  individuals,  whose  minds  were  not  well  disposed 
toward  Americans,  to  circulate  the  rumor  that  the  wells  were  being  poisoned  by  the 
AmericajiB  and  frailes,  which  had  the  effect  to  make  the  Americans  in  most  of  the  prov- 
inces feel  uneasy  in  the  belief  that  another  insurrection  wonld  result.  Carabao 
stealing  appeared  to  be  worse  instead  of  better  in  the  province  of  Iloilo,  and  the  thieves 
if  anything  were  more  active  in  Capiz.  IJeutenant  Grossman  and  25  men  of  Mas- 
bate  were  aent  to  Samar,  pending  the  oi^anization  of  the  constabulary  there,  which, 
under  Captain  Haskell,  soon  be^tn  to  teum  that  the  pulijans,  or  mountain  people  of 
Samar,  were  not  disposed  to  accept  the  rules  of  this  Government,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable discontent  because  one  of  the  ex-insuigent  chiefs,  Guevera  or  Lucban,  was 
not  made  a  provincial  governor.  There  also  came  rumors  of  pulijan  iwenta  in  Ormoc 
and  northern  part  of  Leyte.  During  this  month  there  occurred  on  the  little  island 
of  Cagayancillo,  to  the  southeast  of  Panay,  an  uprising  against  the  presidente,  in 
which  he  was  killed.  About  25  pariaes  imphcated  were  arreted  by  the  constabulary, 
tried,  and  sentenced  at  San  Jos^,  Antique. 

On  September  9  Lieutenant  Schermerhom,  in  company  with  an  American  miner 
and  3  constabulary,  while  returning  from  a  trip  in  the  mountains  was  suddenly  set 
upon  while  about  4  miles  from  Cagayan  by  several  natives  as  they  passed  hun  on 
the  road,  ajid  received  a  very  serious  cut  in  the  face  and  lost  3  fingers.  The  miner 
who  accompanied  him  was  severely  cat  in  the  wrist,  and  for  a  Sine  his  life  was 
despaired  oi  because  of  the  loss  of  blood.  The  natives  escaped  as  suddenly  as  they 
came.     A  few  days  later  the  leader  was  killed  while  resisting  arrest. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  tranquillity  of  the  two  preceding  months  was  con- 
siderably broken  by  the  increase  of  ladronism  in  Iloilo  and  the  invasion  of  the 
island  of  Biliran  by  pulijans  from  Samar.  On  the  9th  a  band  of  9  pulijans  attacked 
the  tAwn  of  Biliran,  island  of  Biliran,  killing  several  women  and  children  and  cap- 
turing 2  guns  from  the  municipal  police,  and  on  September  13  a  band  slipped  info 
the  town  of  Naval,  and  taking  the  constabulary  quarters  by  surprise,  killed  3  men 
within  the  quarters  before  thej;  were  repulsed.  From  this  btginning  the  island  of 
Biliran  waa  the  scene  of  considerable  strife  between  the  constabulary,  municipal 
police,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  on  one  side,  and  the  pulijans  on  the  other, 
and  it  waa  late  in  October  before  conditions  there  again  assumed  the  normal.  Many 
pulijans  were  killed,  and  the  constabulary  was  not  without  loss  in  men  and  arms, 
but  in  the  end,  those  puKjans  who  were  not  killed  or  captured  and  sent  to  jail,  sur- 
rendered with  such  arms  as  they  had.  The  people  of  this  ialand  have  always  borne 
a  good  reputation,  and  during  this  trouble  were  very  loyal  and  exceedingly  active 
in  their  support  of  Captain  Borseth  and  to  the  presidente  of  Alang-Alang,  the  latter 
Bending  a  force  of  400  well  oraanized  and  disciplined  bolo-men  to  help  the  constabu- 
lary and  people  of  Biliran.  The  island  of  Samar  at  this  time  occasioned  considera- 
ble aniiety  because  of  the  evident  attempt  at  an  nprising  by  the  pulijans  on  both 
east  and  west  c(«sta.  Nothing  of  especial  importance  occurred,  but  the  constabu- 
lary were  continually  patrolling  the  aSected  sectiona  and  prevented  anything  like  a 
general  uprising. 

During  the  month  of  Octoher  several  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  activity  of  both  outlaws  and  constabnlary  was  considerably  Jnoif 
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marked  in  those  provinces,  which  the  preceding  month  had  indicated  would  be  the 
scenes  of  lawleesnesa  beyond  the  ordinary.  In  the  province  of  IloiJo,  b^  the  united 
action  (rfOaptain  Orwie,  the  governor  and  provincial  treasurer,  a  most  vigoroufl  cam- 
pa^  was  inac^Tirated  against  the  ruIiM  evil,  and  it  was  not  long  before  those 
uitereated  in  the  purchase  of  carabao  and  fliose  engaged  in  making  false  certificates, 
came  to  fear  the  consequence  of  their  acts  and  me  carabao  market  took  a  most 
noticeable  alnmp.  Good  anna,  with  which  the  constabulary  of  Iloilo  had  not  before 
been  provided,  were  furnished  from  other  provinces  and  the  number  of  men  and 
officers  of  the  constabulary  was  increased.  Ci  the  province  of  Occidental  ISegros  the 
contemplated  withdrawal  of  the  Philippine  scouts  and  the  rumors,  which  were  rife, 
of  the  well-poisoning  by  Americans  ana  frailes,  served  to  enliven  the  latent  ill  feel- 
ii^  of  the  Eilipinostoward  the  Americans  and  a  general  uprising  was  feared  by  the 
better  class  of  natives.  Dalmacio,  the  chief  of  the  outlaws  of  northern  NegrtM,  began 
his  march  on  Bacolod,  gathering  the  mountain  people  and  those  lawless  characters 
of  tiie  lowlands  who  would  go  with  him  to  his  standard.  On  October  30  he  was  met 
about  10  miles  out  of  Bacol<xl  by  Captiun  White  and  Lieutenant  Smith,  with  a  force 
of  constabulary,  and  his  force  completely  defeated  and  he  himself  captured.  Captain 
White  and  Lieutenant  Smith  were  especially  complimented  by  the  civil  governor  for 
their  brilliant  work.  On  the  day  following,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Montgomery 
was  murdered  near  Bacolod,  for  reasons,  as  it  appears,  no  other  tihan  the  hatred  of 
the  ignorant  class  for  Americans.  Three  of  his  murderers  have  since  been  captured 
and  sentenced  to  hang.  Dalmacio  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  hang.  His  capture 
was  received  with  great  joy  throughout  the  island,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
mountidn  barrios  sent  in  word  that  they  were  now  ready  to  present  themselves  and 
live  in  peace,  as  the  taking  away  of  Dalmacio  would  leave  no  one  to  force  them  to 
lawlessness.  Some  anting-anting  or  dioe-dios  papers  were  sold  among  the  ignorant 
people  of  Capiz  and  Antique,  but  the  cause  was  not  agitated  sufficiently  to  occasion 
any  nneaeinesa.  Durii^  the  forepart  of  the  month  the  troubles  on  the  island  of 
Biliran,  together  with  the  actions  of  the  munici^  officials  of  Ormoc,  Leyte,  in 
refusing  to  allow  the  people  of  the  hills  to  come  into  the  town  during  the  cholera 
epidemic,  gained  for  the  agents  of  the  pulijans,  previously  reported  in  that  vicinity, 
the  adherence  of  many  of  the  hill  people,  acd  in  his  endeavor  to  enforce  the  orders 
of  the  municipality  the  teniente  of  the  barrio  of  Dolores  was  mordered.  A  detach- 
ment of  municipal  police  was  sent  out  by  the  presidente,  but  was  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  4  killed  and  their  shotguns  captured.  Lieutenant  Crockett  was  sent  to 
Ormoc  to  take  charge  of  the  operations,  and  detachments  from  Occidental  and 
Oriental  N^ros  and  Cebu  were  ordered  in  to  the  number  of  125  men.  Operations 
were  conducted  by  Lieutenants  Crockett,  Hibbard,  Smith,  and  Adams,  and  a  fierce 
war  was  waged  for  two  months  before  affairs  again  became  quiet.  The  pulijans 
driven  from  the  mountains  of  Ormoc,  went  on  a  raid  north,  through  the  towns  of 
Villaba  and  San  Isidro  del  Campo,  and  met  by  the  constabulary  and  volunteers 
from  Biliran,  were  agiun  driven  back  to  Ormoc.  The  only  reverse  experienced  by 
the  constabulary  in  this  ciunpa%n  was  on  the  night  of  November  14  at  the  barrio 
of  Dolores.  A  detachment  of  18  men,  under  a  native  officer,  while  asleep  in  the 
only  building  in  the  place,  was  attacked  at  midnight  by  the  pulijans.  The  sentry 
was  evidently  asleep  for  the  moon  was  bright  and  the  signs  left  on  the  post  against 
which  he  was  leaning  was  evidence  that  he  was  not  awake  when  the  leading 
pul^an  cut  his  head  from  his  body.  The  leader  then  rushed  by  the  other  guards 
killing  1  and  wounding  2,  and  jumping  into  the  room  among  the  sleeping  men, 
jabbed  right  and  left  with  his  holo.  Killing  1  more  and  wounding  6 — 1  mortally — 
before  he  was  diapatehed.  The  assault  was  repulsed  without  further  loss.  The  puli- 
jans burned  houses  and  killed  man^  people.  The  confiict  took  on  the  nature  of  a 
civil  war  between  factions,  resulting  in  the  trial  and  conviction  of  one  of  the  richeet 
residents  of  the  municipality  of  Ormoc  who  was  also  the  municipal  secretary.  This 
man  was  proven  to  have  been  guilty  of  murder  and  of  having  visited  the  camp  of  the 
pulijans  and  making  commercial  deals  with  them.  All  houses  outside  of  the  town 
havii^  been  destroyed  by  the  outlaws,  permanent  constabulary  posts  were  estab- 
lished on  the  site  of  what  had  been  prosperous  barrios  before  the  insurrection  against 
America,  and  the  people  were  required  to  rebuild  aboutthe  barracks  and  place  Uiem- 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  constabulary.  All  of  the  officers  mentioned  above 
are  deservitw  of  praise  for  perseverance  and  good  work  performed.  On  October  28 
Lieutenant  Kiely,  of  the  province  of  Capiz,  while  out  with  a  detachment  of  4  men  in 
search  of  some  outlaws,  entered  a  house  where  he  was  told  a  aick  man  was  living. 
The  supposed  sick  man  jumped  up  and  attacked  the  lieutenant,  cutting  him  in  the 
wrist  and  severing  the  arteiT'.  One  of  the  enlisted  men  who  accompanied  him,  in 
endeavoring  to  defend  his  officer,  was  also  severely  cut.  The  man  Jumped  out  of  the 
house  and  was  shot  dead  by  the  men  outside.    Lieut^iant  Kiely,  with  the  assistance 
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of  the  enlisted  men  endeavored  to  bind  up  tlie  wound  and  was  carried  into  Calivo, 
but  died  the  next  day  from  loss  of  blood.  This  affair  was  most  r^rettable  and  the 
loss  of  Lieutenant  Kiely  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  <:onstabulaTy. 

In  the  month  of  November,  intrigaing  again  began  near  Capayan,  MUamie,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  another  insorreetion  among  the  ignorant  classes,  but  the 
arrest  of  some  of  the  ringleaders  anpareotl^  broke  «p  the  movement.  The  active 
persecntioD  of  the  wandering  bands  of  uniformed  pulijans  in  Samar  by  Captain 
Haskell  and  his  officers  was  brought  into  greater  prominence  on  November  26 
by  the  meeting  of  Lieutenant  Hendryx  with  some  2(K)  or  300  pulijans  up  the  Gan- 
i^ra  Eiver,  and  in  the  Ught  which  resulted  the  lieutenant  was  wounded  in  the  arm 
by  the  carelessness  of  one  of  his  own  men.  These,  being  raw  recruits,  retreated  on 
seeing  him  fall,  and  Lieutenant  Hendryx  wandered  alone  in  the  hilla  for  five  days 
until  found  by  Lieutenant  Orossmui.  He  was  in  a  very  exhausted  condition  and 
only  his  strong  constitution  pulled  him  through.  The  constabulary  was  reenforced 
by  Captain  Marshall  and  30  men  of  the  general  service,  and  later  by  25  men  of  the 
constabulary  of  Cebu  and  Occidental  Negros,  who  were  serving  m  Leyte.  Th« 
increased  activity  of  the  constabulai?  in  that  section  and  the  stationing  of  a  com- 

Cy  of  scouts  at  (iaiidara  is  believed  to  have  prevented  the  entire  mountain  people 
1  taking  advanta^  of  this  mishap  and  organizing  a  general  movement.  The 
captnre  ana  conviction  before  the  court  of  first  instance  during  the  next  three 
months  of  many  of  the  leaders  an<l  {lulijan  ^tators  seems  to  have  had  a  ijuietine 
eBect  on  this  class  of  outlaws  on  this  island,  and  speaks  well  for  the  eneigetic  work 
of  Cap^n  Haskell. 

The  month  of  Etecember  wan  apparently  quiet  throughout  the  district,  the  section 
about  Ormoc,  Leyte,  being  the  most  disturbed.  On  December  4  a  fire  was  started 
in  a  Chino  tJenda  in  Hvinatgaate,  Negros,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  husinees 
houses  were  destroyed.  The  efforts  m  the  constabnlary  prevented  the  entire  detrac- 
tion of  the  town.  On  December  10  a  fire  was  also  started  in  the  Ohino  section 
of  tie  city  of  Cebu,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  In  both 
these  fires  the  autliorities  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  natives  at  large  from 
lootli^  not  only  the  bnming  buildings,  but  those  near  the  fire  as  well. 

On  January  I  the  province  of  Faragua,  comprising  all  the  islands  in  the  archipelago 
which  lie  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Panay  and  to  the  south  of  Miadoro,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  second  district  to  this.  These  islands  have  never  occasioned  any 
trouble,  and  lawleasness  is  apparently  unknown.  The  necessity  for  detachments  of 
constabulary  in  various  places  appears  principally  to  be  to  guard  agsunst  piracy  or 
the  inroads  of  ladrones  from  Mindoro. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  year  and  throughout  the  month  of  January  brought 
forth  reports  from  neatly  all  provinces  of  the  existence  of  ^enfs  of  the  dios-dioe  or 
pulijan  sect.  Antique  had  its  dios-dios  oi^anization  back  of  Tibiao,  where  frequent 
meetings  are  reported  to  have  been  held.  The  lieutenant  of  the  barrio  of  Biaba, 
pueblo  of  Guindulman,  on  the  island  of  Bohol,  is  reported  to  have  made  some 
mnatical  speeches  that  gained  him  considerable  followers  on  the  island  of  Bohol. 
Di<»Hiios  cedulae  continued  to  be  sold  in  Capiz.  On  the  island  of  Cebu  the  exists 
ence  of  regular  societies  of  dios-dios  in  the  northern  end  of  the  island  and  on  the 
■west  coast  opposite  liie  city  of  Cebu  was  reported.  There  was  apprehension  in  other 
provinces  of  danger  from  pulijans,  but  the  higher  classes  of  natives  attributed  moat 
of  the  laik  to  the  discussions  concerning  the  Aglipay  Church,  and  the  preliminary 
oi^aniaation  of  its  followers  from  various  sections,  .^lipay's  expected  visit  to  the 
southern  islajids  was  looked  forward  to,  and  some  of  flie  church  people  feared  riot 
and  bloodshed  would  come  with  him.  On  January  15  a  company  of  Philippine 
Scouts  stationed  at  Domi^fuete  "shot  up  the  town,"  with  the  result  that  the  pro- 
vincial board  at  once  petitioned  that  they  be  sent  away,  although  some  of  the  residents 
there  were  sceptical  as  to  tlie  result  of  leaving  that  province  without  a  laiger  armed 
force.  The  latter  part  of  September  an  American  named  Beecher  was  attacked  in  the 
southernendof  Cebu  by  a  band  of  natives  and  severely  cot  with  bolos.  Three  natives 
who  had  murdered  a  sanitary  inspector  at  Molo,  Iloilo,  becaiise  of  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  sanitary  regulations,  were  captured,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  fiang.  Captain 
White,  of  Occidental IT^ros,  took  advantage  of  the  maniteBfations  of  the  various  cniefs 
of  the  mountain  districte  after  his  victory  over  Dalmacio  and  gave  his  protection  and 
assisted  Uiem  to  re-formand  strengthen  their  barrios  in  order  that  they  m^ht  better 
protect  themselves  from  the  force  of  Papa  Isio.  On  February  17  a  detachment  of 
25  men  of  Oriental  Negros,  who  had  been  serving  in  Leyte,  were  sent  to  Sorsogon, 
on  the  island  of  Luzon,  to  assist  in  the  operations  iwainst  the  outlaws  of  that  province, 
and  are  still  there.  Early  in  March  Capt.  Peter  Borseth,  senior  inspector  of  Leyt^ 
was  appointed  provincial  govemer,  vice  Grant,  resigned.  He  still  retained  command 
of  the  constabulary  ajid  his  administration  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in  imiting 
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all  the  pnebloa  in  the  common  cause  against  outlawry.  Captain  Borseth's  tact  and 
vigor  have  made  hini  popular  throughout  his  province.  So  far  this  year  there  had 
been  no  more  than  (he  usual  run  of  lawlessness  throughout  the  district  and  it 
appeared  as  ttioi^h  the  threatened  puUjan  troubles  of  the  month  previous  would  not 
materialize.  Because  of  the  continued  drought,  however,  the  fears  of  the  natives  (rf 
the  results  from  a  shortage  of  crops  were  quite  freely  expressed,  and  aome  feared 
trouble  in  consequence.  The  apparent  tranquillity  was  most  suddenly  changed  into 
a  condition  which  threatened  serious  consequences,  when  on  Marcn  23  a  Dand  of 
escaped  provincial  prisoners  entered  Surigao  at  the  noon  hour,  and  while  Captain 
Clark  ana  most  of  the  constabulary  were  absent  at  dinner,  attacked  and  captured 
constabulary  barracks,  with  all  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  On  this  day  I 
left  Oathalogan,  Samar,  at  1  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Tacloban,  Leyte,  shortly  before  6, 
where  I  found  a  telegram  from  Treasurer  Kelly,  of  Surigao,  infonning  me  that  the 
town  was  in  possession  of  iJie  insurgents  and  that  the  Americans  were  holding  the 
provincial  building.  It  so  happened  that  Captam  Marshall  and  26  men  of  the  gen- 
eral-service company  were  at  Tacloban  at  the  time.  These  men  were  taken  on  board 
the  coast-guard  steamer  Luzon  and  we  left  as  soon  as  possible  for  Snrigao.  The  coast- 
guard launch  Bov^  was  at  Tacloban  and  was  directed  to  go  at  once  to  Ormoc  for 
Lieutenant  Hibbard  and  30  men,  also  of  the  general  service.  Lieutenant  Camjibell, 
supply  officer  at  these  headquarters  and  acting  adjutant,  had  immediately  on  receipt  of 
the  news  ordered  men  from  Bohol  and  Dumt^ete,  Negros,  to  be  prepared  to  embark 
upon  arrival  of  steamer,  and  wired  to  the  capt^n  of  the  coast-guard  steamer  Baeilan, 
requesting  him  to  break  his  schedule  and  take  reenforcements  to  Surigao.  Captain 
Doris,  the  master  of  the  BaMlan,  was  at  Dumi^uete  and  complied  with  Lieutenant 


„  -  , , „  ommg 

of  the  24th.  The  town  and  outskirts  were  immediately  covered,  but  the  outlawa  had 
apparently  taken  to  the  hills  several  hours  before.  The  outlaws  who  made  the  attack 
were  headed  by  one  Mariano  Concepcidn  and  8  or  9  recently  escaped  provincial 
prisoners,  together  with  about  15  other  companions.  Their  presence  in  the  hills  in 
that  vicinity  was  known  to  Captain  Clark  that  morning,  and  without  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  they  dared  to  enter  the  town  he  had  arranged  to  go  out  that  night  and 
endeavor  to  surprise  and  retake  them.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  there  were  but  2 
men  on  guard  at  the  quarters,  and  all  the  arms  were  locked  in  the  storeroom.  Cap- 
tain Clark  was  at  his  dinner  in  a  house  about  200  yarde  from  the  quarters,  and  upon 
hearing  the  shot  of  the  sentry  ran  toward  the  quarters.  He  was  armed  with  but  a 
double-barrel  derringer  pistol,  yet  teai'leasly  attacked  the  band,  serioosly  womiding 
2  of  them  before  he  was  cut  down  and  killed.  The  provincial  officials  and  other 
Americana  learning  of  the  afiair  started  for  the  quarters,  armed  only  with  their  revolv- 
ers, and  were  met  with  several  volleys  from  25  or  30  guns.  They  then  returned  to 
the  provincial  building,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Kelly,  the  provincial 
treasurer,  prepared  to  make  their  defense,  armed  only  with  Bemii^ton  shotgnns, 
which  they  had  secured  from  the  municipal  police.  The  outlaws  secured  10  carbines 
(Springfield),  22  Remington  rifles,  53  shotguns,  and  62  revolvers.  They  then  sur- 
round^ the  provincial  building  and  demanded  the  arms  held  by  the  Americans. 
The  demand  heti^  refused,  they  called  npon  them  to  release  the  provincial  prisoners 
on  pain  of  killing  all  Americans  and  burning  the  town.  The  Americans  heroically 
replied  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  make  the  attempt  at  any  time.  No  attempt  was 
made,  however,  and  lata  in  the  night,  after  having  obtained  aome  uniforms  and  a 
supply  of  commissaries,  they  made  their  escape  to  the  hills.  Some  of  the  people  of 
the  town  were  busy  in  the  meantime  looting  the  qnarters,  and  carried  out  the  safe 
of  the  supply  officer,  containing  about  iS,500  local  currency.  In  orderto  obtain  all 
information  possible  as  to  the  movements  of  the  outlaws  before  the  arrival  of  further 
reenforcements,  I  took  a  small  detachment  and  went  by  steamer  to  Placer,  where 
up  to  3.30  o'clock  that  afternoon  no  news  had  been  received  of  the  outbreak,  and 

Seople  in  from  the  hills  reported  no  knowlei^  of  the  outlaws  havii^  gone  in  that 
irection.  I  returned  to  Surigao  that  evening,  where  the  remains  of  Captain  Clark 
were  buried  at  sundown  with  due  military  honors,  a  great  crowd  of  natives,  by 
whom  Captain  Clark  was  greatly  esteemed,  beine  present.  The  constabulary  from 
Bohol  and  Oriental  Negros  having  arrived  in  Uie  meantime,  and  there  being  no 
definite  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  outlaws  at  any  jwint.  Captain  Marshall  started  at 
4  a.  m.  the  morning  following  with  a  detachment  of  50  men  to  follow  up  the  trail. 
A  few  honrs  later  it  was  learned  that  the  outlaws  entered  Placer  the  night  before 
and  were  heading  toward  Lake  Mainit.  A  force  of  100  Gonstabulajy,  being  all  that 
could  be  assembled  in  a  short  time,  not  being  deemed  suMcient  to  completely  dose 
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in  all  means  of  escape  and  prevent  what  might  be  a  general  insurrection  In  case  the 
band  were  not  headed  off,  I  made  the  requeBt  that  two  companies  of  American 
soldiers  be  furnished  and  that  one  be  landed  at  Tubay  to  prevent  the  outlaws  from 
passii^  south  and  over  into  Ofwayan,  where  they  would  have  found  thousands  of 
followers.  About  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  30  American  soldiers  from 
Oagayan  arrived  in  Surigao,  and  at  11  o'clock  two  eomimnies  of  Americans  arrived 
from  lloilo.  Leaving  orders  that  upon  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Hibbard  with  his 
constabulary,  be  should  go  to  Tubay  and  work  up  toward  Lake  Main  it, 
and  requesting  that  the  American  troops  be  also  ordered  in  that  direction, 
I  left  at  12  o'clock  on  the  stetuner,  ROing  down  east  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  American  school-teachers  and  ascertaining  the  attitude  of  the  people 
,.,  tv.™t  oont;^.,  „„A  t^  «Kt„!.>  n....  information  of  the  presence  of  the  outlaws  or  the 
e  parts.    On  March  25  the  following  telegraphic 

"Si-Ri(jAO,  MarohSS,  1903. 
"  Chief  Constabulabv,  Manila: 

"Arms  lost,  10  Springfield  carbines,  22  Remington  rifies,  50  shotguns,  40  revolvers, 
6,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  Believe  lawlessness  will  be  confined  to  those  only 
who  possess  arms,  as  there  is  no  one  of  prominence  connected  with  tliem  nor  appears 
to  give  them  their  sympathy.  The  band  is  jiet  together,  and  when  they  entered 
Placer  some  were  carrying  2  revolvers,  which  mdicates  inability  to  recruit  men  for 
every  arm.  If  troops  and  constabulary  can  strike  the  band  and  gain  earlj?  success  no 
serious  consequences  to  be  feared.  If  present  movements  aj«  successful  in  hreaiine 
up  band  or  capturing  some  of  the  arms  the  work  will  require  use  of  many  small 
detadimenls,  and  I  sliall  continue  to  increase  force  of  constabulary  with  a  view  to 


retirement  when  advisable. 


I  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  in  compliance  with  instructions  from 
the  chief  of  constabnlary  reported  to  Brigadier-General  Lee,  who  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  all  the  forces.  Lientenant  Hibbard  had  gone  south  and  started  up  the 
Tubay  River  toward  Mainit.  On  the  next  day,  learning  that  Captain  Marshall  was 
close  on  the  outlaws  near  Mainit,  I  went  to  Placer  with  a  detachment  of  American 
soldiers  and  arrived  in  Mtunlt  the  next  morning.  Captwn  Marshall  had  headed  off 
the  band  and  compelled  them  to  seek  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Lake  Mainit. 
Detachments  were  then  sent  out  in  various  directions  in  the  hopes  of  surrounding 
the  band,  and  on  March  31  Captain  Marshall  had  an  encounter  on  the  east  shore, 
killing  B,  hut  with  a  loss  of  1  man  killed  and  1  mortally  wounded.  The  outlaws 
were  forced  to  retire  farther  back  int«  the  mountains,  and  that  night  Captain  Marshall 
returned  to  Mainit  for  more  supplies,  following  up  the  band  agMn  the  next  day  in 
company  with  some  American  troops  who  came  over  from  Bacaug.  On  the  same 
day  of  Captaia  Marshall's  engagement  a  cachS  of  8  rifles  and  6  shotguns  and  some 
supplies  was  found  on  the  trail  of  the  band.  JDetachmeats  of  constabula^  and 
American  troops  then  b^an  a  systematic  persecution  of  the  band,  resulting  in  break- 
ing it  up,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  they  have  been  run  down,  killed^  or 
captured  until  there  remain  probably  not  more  than  20  men,  1 7  shot^ins,  7  Reming- 
ton rifles,  and  36  revolvers  nncaptured.  The  prompt  action  of  the  military  and  con- 
stabulary and  the  persistent  pursuit  undoubtedly  saved  what  would  have  been  a 
very  senous  situation,  and  the  conduct  of  the  camjiaign  under  Colonel  Myer  has  been 
exceptionally  brilliant  and  successful.  In  addition  to  the  other  officers  heretofore 
mentioned,  I  desire  to  commend  tiie  untiring  efforts  and  energy  of  Captain  Foster  and 
officers  of  the  coast  guard  steamer  Luzon  and  the  ofiiceiis  of  the  constabulary  ei^iaged, 
without  exception.  The  work  of  Lieutenant  Delaplane,  of  the  Army,  is  especially 
commendable,  and  the  other  army  officers  engaged  were  by  no  means  lacting  in 
energy  and  interest. 

Of  the  #5,500  stolen  about  $3,500  has  been  recovered.  The  court  is  at  this  writing 
in  session  and  the  trial  and  sentences  of  those  implicated  are  to  be  included  in  a 
supplementary  report.  The  question  of  suspending  habeas  corpus  was  considered 
1™  tv,^  nir-^i  r<nn..v.;<T<..'^n  tv,a  K^i  <ioif  ^jj^  iu  rcspouse  to  request  for  opinion  I 


"Chikf  Constabulaey,  Maniia: 

"No  immediate  necessity  for  suspension  of  habeas  o 
every  way  and  measures  only  required  toward  the  " 


"SUHiGAO,  May  S8,  1903. 


A  change  in  present  status  or  further  infringement  upon  c 
....     ..  A._..  , ^.      T^.n_„_^  ..._.■ 1 ^,,.,1,  -belie 
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The  effect  of  this  disaster  was  alraoat  immediately  noticeable  in  the  province  of 
Misamis,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cagayan,  rumors  were  rife  of  a  new  insurrection, 
and  matters  continued  to  grow  worse  until  the  provincial  governor  appeared  to  lose 
all  faith  in  his  municipal  officials  and  in.  the  people  and  repeatedly  called  for  the 
presence  of  American  troops  to  prevent  a  general  uprising  throughout  his  province. 
A  company  of  PhUippine  Scouts  and  afterwards  a  troop  of  American  cavalry  were 
sent  into  tne  province  with  good  effect  One  engagement,  in  which  the  scouts  and 
constabulary  cooperated,  near  the  town  of  Agusan  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  on 
those  who  were  seeking  to  bind  themselves  tether.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
the  1st  of  May  resistance  to  the  census  enumerators  was  incited  among  the  ignorant 
people  on  the  island  of  Caminguin,  which  resulted  in  serious  demonstrationa  against 
Ihe  government,  and  a  detachment  of  scouts  sent  to  that  island  engaged  a  large  force 
of  outlaws,  killing  and  capturing  many.  Captain  Overton,  in  command  ot  a  detach- 
ment of  United  States  cavalry,  was  killed  in  the  mounl^na  back  of  Cagayan  by 
some  montescos  whom  he,  with  two  other  soldiers,  were  holding  as  prisoners  while 
the  balance  of  the  detachment  was  scouring  the  surrounding  country.  Theee  pris- 
oners were  of  a  people  who  have  alwava  been  quiet  and  with  whom  the  constabulary 
has  always  been  on  good  terms,  and  tnis  unfortanate  affair  was  probably  occasioned 
by  the  fear  of  death  at  the  hands  ot  the  soldiers.  During  the  fore  part  of  May  it  was 
reported  that  the  entire  west  coast  of  Misamis  was  preparing  for  an  uprising,  but  a 
detachment  of  constabulary  sent  there  from  Cebu  was  unable  to  encounter  any 
resistance  or  to  learn  that  conditions  were  aa  serious  as  reported. 

In  the  fore  part  ot  April  and  shortly  after  the  trouble  in  Sur^ao  an  uprising  was 
threatened  on  the  island  of  Samar,  but  tailed  to  materialize  into  anything  serious. 
At  the  same  time  the  pulijan  troubles  in  Cebu  agwn  caused  the  people  of  the  island 
considerable  anxiety,  and  the  encounter  of  Lieutenant  Lu^  with  a  band  of  20 
ladrones  back  of  Talisay  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  me  city  of  Cebu.  Sev- 
eral pulijan  agents  from  Cebu  going  into  Negros  Oriental  served  to  occasion  some 
excitement  near  Guinjuligan,  but  they  failed  to  cause  any  troubleamong  the  jjeopleot 
that  island.  Provincial  officials  and  others,  however,  have  not  felt  satisfied  since  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  and  scouts,  owing  to  the  recent  droughts  and  famine 
which  occasioned  manifest  discontent  among  the  ignorant  classes. 

During  this  month  Captain  Orwig  succeeded  in  more  thoroughly  developing  the 
strength  of  the  ladrones  and  carabao  thieves  in  Iloilo  and  estimated  that  they 
were  possessed  of  aboat  100  rifles,  which  were  scattered  amoi^  various  bands  in  the 
mountains,  who  occasionally  united  tor  raids  in  the  lowlands.  Some  of  these  bands, 
however,  were  known  to  have  many  friends  and  hiding  places  not  far  from  Iloilo 
and  in  the  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  province.  The  force  of  conatabuWy  was 
increased  to  300  men  and  a  r%ular  system  of  campaisning  has  been  inanguratad 
i^inst  these  bands,  and  the  lucrative  trafBc  in  stolen  carabao  has  heOT.  in  a 
great  manner  curtailed.  The  persecution  of  this  band  has  in  a  measure  threatened 
the  province  ot  Capiz,  and  it  may  be  necessaly  at  a  later  date  to  increase  the  force  in 
that  province  in  omer  to  continue  a  vigorous  campaign.  The  provinces  otLeyte  and 
Samar  continued  fairly  quiet,  although  there  were  during  May  some  disturbauces  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jaro  and  Alai^lang,  which  were  very  creditably  met  by  the  preei- 
dente  of  Alangalang,  working  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Borseth.  Reports  from 
Dapitan,  Mindanao,  although  within  the  mihtary  zone,  resulted  in  a  detachment  of 
constabulary  being  sent  there,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  withdrawn  upon  the 
arrival  of  scouts  and  upon  learning  that  the  evil  reports  were  without  foundation. 

On  Agril  20  a  report  was  received  that  serious  trouble  was  brewing  on  the  island 
of  Siquijor  and  the  senior  inspector  of  Oriental  Negros  went  there  and  arrested  some 
20  persons,  who  were  chained  with  attempting  to  incite  an  uprising. 

In  the  tore  part  ot  May  the  reports  of  active  oi^anizations  of  pulaians  on  the  island 
of  Cebu  assumed  serious  proportions  when  on  May  4  the  provincial  governor,  while 
attempting  to  land  from  the  provincial  launch  at  Tuburan,  found  the  town  in  pos- 
session of  a  lai^  band  of  pulajans.  A  force  of  80  constabulary  in  three  columns  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  that  section,  and  the  governor  obtained  additional  forces 
from  Barili  and  Balamban.  The  outlaws  escaped  from  Tuburan  before  the  arrivai 
of  the  troops,  and  although  some  small  bands  were  met  and  a  few  kilted  and  captured, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  band  made  its  way  to  the  mountains  ot  Aluguinsan,  where 
on  May  13  Lieut,  and  Supply  Officer  Ward  v.  Walker,  who  was  on  ayay  trip  to  Barili, 
reported  the  concentration,  and  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant  Tuthill,  who  had  been 
sentto  assist  him,  encountered  this  force,  and  after  several  hours  of  desperate  fighting 
was  himself  killed,  with  6  companions.  Lieutenant  Tothill,  and  6  men,  who  had 
become  separated,  made  their  escape  by  night  to  Barili.  Seven  Springfield  carbines 
were  lost  in  this  engagement.  On  the  15th  reenforcements  encountered  this  band, 
killing  30  and  wounding  many;  recaptured  3  Springfield  carbines  and  completely 
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dispersed  the  outlawa.  On  the  IStli  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Walker  was  found  in  a 
d(«p  canyon  aod  taken  by  Captain  Page  to  Barili. 

From  all  reports  it  appeared  that  the  renanantB  of  the  band  were  moving  north  to 
concentrate  iu  Gnimpilican.  Captain  Pag^  proceeded  up  the  west  coast  to  Tubnran, 
where  he  learned  that  on  the  22d  Lieutenant  Poggi,  with  23  constabulary  and  about 
80  volunteers,  had  surrounded  the  high,  rocky  retreat  in  Gnimpilican,  "and  after  a 
most  desperaf*  engagement  killed  more  llia«  100  and  captured  30  or  40.  lieutenant 
Poggi  atat«s  that  he  does  not  beheve  over  30  escaped,  and  native  reports  confirm  this 
mformation.  This  exploit  of  Lieutenant  Poggi,  aeeiated  by  a  civilian  named  McBride, 
was  without  doubt  m<^  brilliant,  and  the  reEiilta  obt^ned  are  so  satisfactory  that  it 
is  believed  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  such  a  band  can  a^in  get  together  in  that  sec- 
tion. In  this  attack  the  pulajans  used  bamboo  ladders  in  scaling  flie  rocks  to  reach 
their  higher  trenches,  and  Lieutenant  Po^'a  men  followed  on  the  some  ladders  so 
closely  that  the  pulajans  had  not  time  to  remove  tbem.  The  majority  of  the  force  of 
volunteers  closed  upon  the  outlaws  at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  eut  down  all  those 
who  escaped  from  Lieutenant  Poggi.  Captaui  Page  returned  from  a  three  weeks' 
expedition  on  the  oth  of  June,  and  reported  the  towns  tdong  the  west  coast  as  having 
rendered  every  assistance  and  ready  at  all  times  to  furnish  any  number  of  volunteers 
required. 

The  last  month  of  the  j'ear  has  been  very  quiet  throiwhout  the  district.  Heavy 
rains  have  visited  all  sections  of  all  provinces  and  a  good  crop  of  com  and  camotes 
can  not  fail  to  result.  If  the  rdns  continue  at  the  same  rate  a  good  crop  of  x>alay  is 
assured,  and  as  half  the  provinces  depend  upon  their  palajr  the  result  will  materially 
affect  the  peace  and  tranquillity.  Since  the  heavy  rams  of  June  2  all  classes  of  ban- 
dits have  apparently  been  eng^ed  in  other  pursuits.  With  the  exception  of  an 
engs^ment  with  a  few  pulajans  m  Cebu  and  Samar,  there  have  been  no  operations 
of  the  constabulary  worthy  of  note.  Pulajanism  in  Cebu  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  for 
the  present  at  least,  and  the  latest  victory  m  Samar  by  Lieutenant  Abenis,  m.  which 
he  Killed  several  officers  and  captured  niuch  valuable  correspondence,  will  have  a 
salutary  effect  upon  that  province. 


Near  the  former  pueblo  of  Dolores,  in  Tayabas  Proviace,  there  is  a  sacred  rock,  to 
which  the  commonly  caUed  "Fanaticos"  of  the  surrounding  towns  go  at  certain 
times  to  worship  a  form  of  native  religion.  In  the  mountains  of  Baa  Cristobal 
and  Banahao  there  live  a  sect  which  the  people  refer  to  as  the  "fanaticos."  Ordi- 
narily they  are  peaceful  and  Hve  in  various  towns  of  Tayabas,  laguna,  and  Batangas. 
They  have  their  anting-anting  and  have  faith  in  its  charms. 

In  the  hills  of  all  the  southern  provinces  live  a  class  of  people  who  are  distinct 
from  the  Filipino  of  the  cities  and  the  coast,  in  that  they  are  more  ignorant,  know 
little  of  the  outside  world,  and  love  their  soHtude  and  freedom.  Although  some 
reco^ize  it  in  a  measure,  they  are  disinclined  to  aticept  the  authority  of  the  munici- 
mlities  in  whose  jurisdiction  they  may  be.  They  nave  their  own  headmen  and 
leaders,  and  prefer  a  form  of  tribunal  government,  or  at  least  give  recognition  to  the 
one  who  can  assume  datoship  over  them  by  reason  of  personal  force  or  the  posses- 
sion of  a  sufficient  body  of  armed  men. 

In  Samar  this  class  of  people  are  the  most  numerous,  and  there  they  do  not  heei- 
tata  to  call  themselves  pulajans,  which  means  that  they  are  followed!  of  the  fanatical 
religious  sect  of  the  mountains.  They  ordinarily  live  peaceably,  but  may  be  called 
to  action  by  their  leaders  to  assist  the  armed  force  which  controls  them  and  referred 
to  as  "soldados"  or  "soldados  militantes  de  la  i^lesia." 

This  is  the  force  with  which  the  government  is  called  upon  to  contend  when  a 
band  of  the  soldados  militantes  proceeds  to  execute  the  orders  of  its  chief  and  com- 
mits robbery  or  murder  as  the  chief  may  elect,  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
"iglesia"  or  of  himself.  Long  before  the  American  occupation  some  of  these  chiefs 
sought  to  spread  their  power  and  doctrines  by  sending  agents  and  "soldados  mili- 
twites"  to  other  provinces  to  organize  societies  and-incidentally  stir  thii^  up  The 
result  has  been  that  in  Leyte,  Mieamis,  Negros,  and  Panaj[  there  are  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  relipon.  Leyte,  Misamis,  and  Cebu  have  in  the  last  year  suffered  from 
the  operations  of  the  worst  element  of  these  fanatics,  and  now  Negros  and  Bohol  are 
threatened.  To  what  extent  the  societies  in  Panay  may  develop  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  this  activity  in  this  line  in  northern  Antique.  In  war- 
fiire  these  pulajans  may  be  likened  unto  Moros,  They  array  themselves  in  gorgeous 
uniforms  with  red  trimmings  and  sashes.  They  raid  towns  and  occasionally  kill 
women  and  children.    They  charge  fearlessly,  with  their  IjoIos  flourishing  liefore 
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them  to  turn  aside  the  bullets,  upon  forces  armed  with,  rifles.  The  animal-like 
ferocity  of  some  drives  them  r^ht  into  the  rants  and  they  uauEdly  do  some  damage 
before  they  can  be  dispatched.  The  majority,  however,  will  torn  and  flee  if  the  fire 
against  them  is  well  directed  and  sustained.  I  have  seen,  individuals,  knocked  down 
lay  bullets,  rise  again  to  their  feet  and  failing  again  in  their  second  attempt  to  charge, 
hurl  their  bolos  at  the  constabulary  with  their  last  strengfJi.  Even  when  down  and 
apparently  helpless,  the  fear  of  their  "playing  'possum"  saves  our  men  from 
approaching  too  near  until  satisfied  the  pul^an  is  without  power  to  give  one  more  eut. 

Pulajans,  dioB-dios,  colorados^  craz-cruz,  soldttdoa  militantes  de  la  iglesia,  Santo 
Nifios,  and  Cazadores  are  all  reli^ous  &inatic8.  Their  charaeter,  no  matter  by  what 
name  known,  is  identical.  Their  following  is  composed  of  the  ignorant  people  of  the 
mountains  and  the  vagabond,  wortiilesa  characters  of  the  towns.  Their  l^dera  are 
men  with  just  enough  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world  to  enable  them  to  work 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  "tao"  element.  They  are  opposed  to  any  forca  of  govern- 
ment and  particularly  hate  the  American,  and  there  is  some  feelins  that  they  are  not 
entirely  without  symimthy  of  those  agitators  who  have  hopes  that  this  continual  strife 
may  yet  force  America  to  still  better  terms  or  precipitate  another  general  insurrection 
in  which  they  can  remain  passively  loyal  until  the  tide  is  favorable.  Their  object,  or 
first  the  leader's  object,  la  tor  gain;  tor  love  of  leadership,  and  tor  personal  pride  in 
being  considered  exHlted  and  wor^ipful  by  the  masses.  In  all  provinces  the  chief 
.  source  of  gain  is  the  selling  of  cedulas  (identification  cards),  bottles,  and  inscribed 
papers  of  "anting-anting,"  or  in  our  language  charms  s^inst  evil.  You  are  told  that 
if  you  do  not  buy  these  you  will  be  killed,  which  is  sometimes  true. 

The  object  of  the  followers  and  leaders  as  well  can  be  attributed  to  many  causes  or 
reasons,  aa  not  everyone  can  be  said  to  be  guided  by  the  same  thoughts.  There  are 
some  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  to  all  alike,  and  those  are:  The  characteristic 
sav^  instinct  which  makes  paramount  the  desire  to  dominate,  to  kill  their  enemies, 
to  Uve  without  workit^,  a  diversion,  to  have  power  to  satisfy  every  brutal  desire,  to 
have  independence,  not  national  independence  with  a  constituted  government,  but 
an  individual  independence,  and  lastly,  and  that  which  gains  for  them  the  sympathy 
of  many  educated  Filipinos,  their  hatred  for  the  Americans.  They  are  anarchists 
purely.  The  following  letter  is  a  sample  of  the  means  takea  to  gam  adherents  to 
the  cause: 
' '  The  Pkbsidbntb, 

"Munidpio  of  Minslanilta; 

"Immediately  after  yon  are  informed  of  the  present  communication,  you  must 
consider  our  sorrowful  situation.  I  being  the  envoy  of  the  powerful  God  to  arrange 
this  province,  undoubtedly  I  will  fulfill  what  the  Almighty  God.has  dlspcwed,  because 
the  time  of  liberty  for  the  Philippine  Islands  has  already  sounded  and  undoubtedly 
will  so  happen. 

"  I  have  sent  communications  to  all  towns,  asking  their  opinions,  if  they  intend  to' 
take  part  in  the  general  outbreak.  I  would  like  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  you 
agree  to  take  part  in  the  movement.  In  case  favorable,  I  will  be  pleased  that  yon 
send  here  the  guns  and  revolvers  in  your  charge. 

"Anastasio  db  la  Cruz, 

"The  FiTBt  TeaAer." 

Their  own  objects  and  reasons  they  confess  as  foilows:  Belief  in  the  powers  of 
their  leaders;  belief  that  the  anting-anting  will  protect  them  against  bullets,  bolos,  or 
spears  of  their  enemies ;  an  opportunity  to  wreak  personal  vengeance  upon  municipal 
officials  or  residents  of  the  towns,  to  kill  unbelievera,  and  drive  out  the  Americans; 
independence,  a  new  religion  opposed  to  the  present  established  church,  which  they 
know  is  without  power  to  punish  them  as  of  old;  fear  of  personal  violence.  The  last 
is  the  excuse  when  cowed  and  askii^  merey.  It  is  also  true  to  some  extent,  but  the 
savage  delight  in  the  opportnnities  offered  readily  overcomes  any  intellectual  con- 
ception of  right  and  wrong. 

The  cause  can  readily  be  deduced  from  the  object  and  reasons.  Some  natives  say 
hunger  drives  men  to  it.  This  may  be  an  influence,  but  it  only  serves  aa  an  excuse, 
for  the  worstseetions  have  heretofore  been  in  hemp  provinces,  where  a  tew  daj^  work 
on  what  nature  so  bountifully  provides  will  give  them  gixjd  living  for  an  entire  month. 
The  principal  reason  for  the  continuance  and.  spread  of  pulajanism  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  ^itations  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  in  the  islands;  the  loss  of  the  prestige  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  gives  opportunity  to  new  self-styled  divinities; 
agitators,  nacionalistaa;  Aglipayanos  and  pessimists,  who  are  continually  bemoaning 
their  fate  and  who  can  see  nothing  good  in  the  future.  The  retired  position  of  the 
American  troops  and  scouts  and  their  final  withdrawal  lent  hopes  to  the  leaders  and 
gave  credence  to  their  statements  that  the  Americana  had  given  up  hopes  of  opposing 
them  and  were  leaving  the  islands. 
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Superstition  in  the  natives  ia  so  strong  that  the  Itelief  in  the  invulnerability  of  the 
pulajan  leaders,  who  are  experts  in  the  anting-anting  business,  is  even  manifest  in  our 
guides,  cargadoreSj  and  even  our  spies  who  go  into  l£eir  camps.  Two  members  of  the 
constabulary  serving  in  Leyte  were  dismissed  the  service  solely  because  they  told 
their  companions  that  there  must  be  something  "in  it,"  as  they  had  repeatedly  fired 
on  pulajana  and  never  killed  any. 

More  prompt  and  enei^tic  enforcement  of  present  laws  will  be  effective  preventa- 
tives. The  people  really  fear  the  sureness  of  a  severe  law  more  than  the  sx>asinodic 
operations  oi  the  armed  forcee.  Imprisonment  under  the  present  law  is  without 
(Meet  upon  those  left  behind.  A  few  prompt  executions  on  the  public  squares  of  the 
larger  towns  would  have  a  most  whofesome  effect.  There  have  been  many  murders 
ana  convictions  for  bandolerismo,  bnt  as  yet  not  one  hanging  in  all  the  southern 
islands  since  the  establishment  of  civil  government.  Reason  and  education  eaa  not 
help  the  present  aittiation  until  after  many  years. 

Theeventsof  the  past  year  and  the  presentsituationis  worthy  of  profound  thought, 
and  full  consideration  should  be  given  to  this  social  feature  of  these  islands,  which 
threatens  to  continue  to  be  a  menace  to  peace  and  tranquillfty.  These  spasmodic 
uprisings  may  be  put  down  as  long  as  they  come  one  at  a  nme,  but  in  the  event  that 
they  shoaid  become  general,  the  civil  government  m^ht  be  sorely  embarrassed  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  situation.  I  have  been  informed  by  several  Filipinos  that 
in  Spanish  times  the  evolution  from  puiajanism  to  insurrection  was  but  a  step. 


Ladroniem,  beyond  the  ordinary,  is  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Iloilo,  Occidental 
Negros,  and  Capiz,  where  the  st«almgof  tarabao  has  been  a  most  lucrative  occupation 
since  fax  back  mto  Spanish  times.  The  rinderpest  carried  off  carabao  and  cattle  in 
such  great  numbers  that  the  price  rose  from  30  to  1 30  pesos  a  head  within  a  few  years. 
It  is  not  to  be  said  that  all  carabao  sold  bring  the  highest  price,  but  that  price  is  the 
one  necessary  to  pay  in  transacting  a  legitimate  sale.  People  who  require  carabao 
may  purchase  them  at  from  30  to  50  pesos  from  agents  who  are  in  communication 
with  the  ladrones  and  cany  on  this  business  as  a  regular  occujmtion  in  conjunction 
with  municipal  officials  who  issue  false  certificates.  As  hereinbefore  stated,  the 
activity  of  the  constabulary  in  the  three  provinces  mentioned,  with  the  aesistance  of 
the  provincial  officials  and  the  courts,  have  materially  reduced  the  illegal  traffic  in 
carabao  in  the  past  year.  During  the  past  six  months  the  relation  between  the  con- 
stabulary and  the  municipal  officials  has  become  more  cordial  as  the  result  of  a  better 
tmderstanding  and  closer  personal  acquaintance.  There  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
provinces  some  preeidentes  and  other  municipal  officials  who  are  wide  awake,  ener- 
getic, and  progressive,  and  who  are  aiding  in  every  way  possible  to  periet*  their  gov- 
ernment under  existing  laws  and  to  better  the  condition  of  their  people.  There  are 
others  who  by  lack  of  education  and  contact  with  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
beyond  their  own  province  do  not  show  those  ideas  of  or  eflorts  toward  progressive- 
nesa  which  is  desired.  There  are  others,  bnt  I  believe  the  per  cent  is  small,  who 
are  known  to  be  unscruptiloiis  and  crooked  or  who  are  at  least  strongly  suspected 
of  malfeasance  in  office.  In  many  instances  provincial  governors  and  provincial 
boards  have  fiiown  considerable  hesitancy  in  taking  stern  measures  against  these 
crooked  officials,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof,  and  in  some  instances 
because  the  crooked  officials  were  the  only  persons  m  the  pueblo  with  sufficient 
education  and  intelligence  to  act  as  such.  Where  proof  is  positive,  and  other 
conditions  being  equal,  the  recalcitrant  officials  have  usually  been  prosecuted  vigor- 
ously. Municipal  officials  are,  as  a  rule,  prone  to  sectionalism,  in  that  their  public 
■^int  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  their  pueblo,  and  a  marked  degree  of  selfishness  is 

own  in  the  heeitanoy  to  render  assistance  to  a  neighboring  pneblo  when  attacked 
,_  threatened  by  a  band  of  ladrones  or  outlaws.  However,  it  has  been  found  that 
when  puHjanism  or  ladronism  assumed  such  a  serious  nature  as  to  threaten  or  to  do 
h£um  to  all  towns  alike,  the  people  are  readily  stirred  to  united  action  and  volunteera 
from  different  towns  unite  together  and  go  out  into  the  hills  in  conjunction  with  the 
constabulary,  performii^  most  excellent  and  effective  work.  Municipal  ofiicialswere 
at  first  prone  to  look  upon  the  constabulary  as  personal  enemies  who  were  imposing 
themselves  without  cause  or  authority  upon  the  community,  but  in  time  of  t«>uble 
they  learned  that  the  constabulary  are  hound  by  no  favoritism,  limits  of  time,  means, 
or  energy,  ami  the  cordiality  there  cemented  is  usually  mmntained. 
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spread  of  reports  among  the  ignorant  people  that  the  Spanish  £railes  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  only  endeavoring  to  kill  off  the  people  by  poisoning  the  wells,  and 
that  they  were  dying  of  poison  and  not  of  cholera.  These  reports,  of  course,  occasioned 
considerable  anxiety  among  the  white  population,  but  as  the  better  cla^  of  natives 
apparently  did  what  they  could  to  discrmit  this  belief,  it  shortly  died  a  natural  death. 
In  the  year  of  1884  these  same  reports  are  said  to  have  caused  tlie  massacre  of  many 
foreigners  in  Manila-  At  this  time  cholera  exists  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  bnt  not 
to  an  alarming  degree. 


The  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  in  the  fall  o£  1902  occasioned  great  hardship 
throughout  the  provinces,  which  was  relieved  in  some  measure  by  the  selling  of 
rice  by  the  government  As  a  rule,  however,  this  did  not  reach  the  ones  who 
were  the  real  eofferere,  owing  ondoubtedly  to  the  lack  of  transportation  and  lack  of 
a  proper  force  to  handle  the  distribution.  In  those  provinces  where  camotes  and 
com  are  grown  there  can  be  said  to  have  been  bat  litHe  softering,  but  when  in 
October  the  dry  season  came  on,  all  these  southern  islands  experienced  a  droi^ht 
unprecedented  in  the  memory  of  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  From  October  lo 
the  first  of  June  the  country  was  practically  burned  up  by  the  sun,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  poor  people,  who  depended  upon  their  little  fanns  for  their  livelihood,  became 
worse  and  worse.  The  severe  storm  of  June  3  and  the  few  rains  of  the  week  pre- 
vious, while  it  occasioned  considerable  damage  to  shipping  and  to  houses  and  crops 
in  the  island  of  Panay,  came  as  a  great  relief  and  encouragement  throughout  the 
Bonthem  islands.  It  may  not  have  reached  all  sections,  but  the  greater  portion 
received  safflcient  rain  to  enable  the  people  to  plant  their  crops,  which  can  be  har- 
vested in  three  months. 


This  name  is  fallii^  more  and  more  out  of  common  use  and  is  now  usually  applied 
to  malcontents  and  unreconstructed  agitators,  swelled-bead  oratorical  youths,  and 
those  vicious,  characterless  individuals  whose  ideas  of  their  own  importance  was  far 
greater  than  what  even  the  more  reputable  insuigent  chiefs  could  see.  Some  of  the 
most  loyal  supporters  of  the  government  and  of  those  who  are  exerting  both  public 
and  private  influence  to  mamtwn  and  advance  the  present  government  are  those 
public  officials  who  formerly  occupied  prominent  positions  in  the  insurgent  cause,  and 
although  liiey  mav  still  have  hopes  of  ultimate  independence  and  wiU  undoubtedly 
work  for  it,  I  douDt  very  much  if  it  will  be  other  than  by  legitimate  means.  There 
may  be  some  who  may  go  wrong,  but  as  it  is,  the  outlook  does  not  appear  to  me 
other  than  satisfactory  to  the  government. 


Burii^  the  first  half  of  this  fl . 
islands  were  abtmdoned  and  pen 

Oebu,  Leyte,  and  Samar.  The  withdrawal  of  the  militarv  was  in  most  instances 
under  protest  of  both  American  and  native  residents,  as  tne  existence  of  an  armed 
force  bad  for  so  long  accustomed  them  lo  the  feeling  of  security  that  they  feared  the 
danger  from  outlaws.  The  presence  of  a  lai^  arm«i  force  in  a  town  was  also  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  matter  of  revenue,  as  the  soldiers  usually  spend  their  money 
freely.  Although  there  have  been  some  calls  for  the  military  on  the  part  of  the  civil- 
ians and  natives  since  concentration,  the  only  case  where  they  have  been  called  upon 
for  active  field  operations  was  in  the  province  of  Surigao.  A  company  of  scouts  was 
stationed  on  the  Gandara  Kiver  in  Samar  to  aid  in  assuring  the  peace  in  that  section, 
and  American  soldiers  were  sent  to  Misamis,  upon  the  request  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernor, to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  of  the  belief  that  the  Americans  nad 
abandoned  the  islands  and  by  a  show  of  force  prevent  what  he  believed  to  be  an 
attempt  at  a  geneial  uprising. 


Pursuant  to  Act  610,  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  and  by  executive  order 
of  the  civil  governor,  the  guarding  of  the  provincial  j^ls  in  the  provinces  of  Capiz, 
Cebu,  Leyte,  and  Misamis  nas  been  turned  over  te  the  chsu^  of  the  senior  inspector 
of  constabularv,  under  the  supervision  of  the  provincial  governor.  This  was  made 
necessary  by  the  poorly  oiganwed  and  thorou^ly  undisaplined  force  of  nrovincial 
i^l  guards,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  jails,  and  because  of  the  numerous  jail 
deliveries  and  the  danger  threatened  by  letting  loose  ujton  the  community  a  most 
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desperate  and  dangeroas  class  oi  outlaws.  Enlisted  men  of  the  constabulary  now  art 
as  jail  guards,  and  the  reaponsibility  for  the  safe-beeping  of  the  prisoners  within  the 
jail  lies  entirely  with  the  senior  inspector.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the  provincial  jail, 
and  no  prisoners  are  allowed  to  go  out  therefrom  except  under  the  wntten  antiiority 
of  the  provincial  governor  addressed  to  the  officer  of  constabulary  in  chaige.  As  a 
rule  the  provincial  j^la  are  far  from  being  secure,  and  require  an  exceptionally  lai^ 
guard  and  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  the  escape  of  prisoners.  The  turnii^  over 
of  these  jaila  to  the  constabulary  should  not  lessen  the  feeling  of  responsibility  of  the 
provincia!  board  in  making  the  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  jail.  Com- 
mendable effort  has  teen  made  in  some  provinces,  but  there  is  yet  great  room  for 
improvement,  and  it  should  be  prompt  and  immediate. 


Some  o£  the  defects  of  justices  of  the  peace  courts  may  be  gleaned  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  communicated  by  the  undersigned  to  Mr.  Grant  T.  Treat, 
supervisor  of  fiscals,  on  June  6,  in  reply  to  a  letter  requesting  suggestions  to  be  incor- 
porated in  a  book  of  instructions  to  b«  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  justices  of  the 
peace: 

"Assuming  that  a  large  majority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  administer  their 
duties  after  the  old  Sjtfmish  procedure  aud  that  the  evils  of  such  procedure  are  in  a 
m.e«iure  provided  against  in  many  laws  enacted  by  the  Commission,  I  have  to  sug- 
gest that  the  book  or  instructions  take  up  aepaiutely  each  of  the  laws  which  defines 
the  duties,  power,  and  limits  of  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  court,  and  that  clear 
and  concise  instructions,  both  positive  and  negative,  be  given  that  the  justices  of  the 
peace  may  understand  better  how  to  administer  the  law.  A  pM«graph  on  mode  of 
procedure  in  investigations  of  criminal  cases  and  the  preparation  of  the  papers  in 
such  would  serve  to  expedite  the  matter  and  save  the  justices  of  the  peace  criticism 
for  holding  a  man  in  confinement  an  unreasonable  lei^th  of  time  w-hile  investigate 
ing  the  case.  It  is  known  by  common  report  that  justices  of  the  j/eaee  frequently 
settle  matters  brot^ht  before  them  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  wliich  is  not  in 
conformity  with  the  law,  and  often  leaves  the  justice  liable  to  severe  cenanre,  if  not 
prosecution  for  irregularttjes  in  office.  The  careful  specification  of  the  limits  of  his 
power  and  a  list  of  'don'ts'  would  serve  to  confine  the  justice  of  the  peace  within 
the  scope  of  his  authority.  The  practice  ot  continuing  investigations  of  criminal 
cases  for  further  inveetigation  and  consideration,  aa  hSiday,  each  fiesta  day,  and 
sometimes  fiesta  weeks,  results  in  nothing  more  than  a  clear  violation  of  the  law  and 
abuse  of  the  r^ts  of  the  accused. 

"Another  matter  is  the  necessity  for  providing  justices  of  the  peace  with  various 
blank  forms  and  ruled  record  books,  with  a  view  to  having  a  clear  record  or  report 
of  every  case  brought  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  which  may  require  later  inves- 
tigation. 

"If  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  in  these  regulations  that  warrants  for  members  of 
the  constabulary  must  be  served  through  the  officer  commanding,  it  would  not  only 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  constabumry  service,  but  would  prevent  in  many  cases 
the  abuse  of  members  ot  the  constabulary  without  their  havii^  the  benefit  of  the 
assistaiice  of  their  officers.  It  is  advised  that  where  the  judffe  of  the  court  of  first 
instance  i«*u.es  a  subpcena  for  a  memlier  of  the  constabulary,  tnat  the  senior  inspector 
be  first  conferred  with,  that  the  service  may  not  be  injured  by  having  the  men 
removed  from  their  stations  without  his  knowledge,  wliich  in  some  cases  m^fht 
assume  the  serious. 

"I  believe  that  every  justice  of  the  peace  should  be  required  to  pass  a  prescribed 
examination  in  laws  and  procedure  at  least  once  each  two  years;  that  they  should  be 
oi^nized  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  insular  or  provincial  governments  and  ttiat  a 
justice  of  the  peace  be  not  appointed  for  a  pueblo  or  section  in  which  he  or  his  rela- 
tives have  property  interests,  and  that  they  be  paid  a  regular  salary  from  the  provin- 
cial funds  on  a  scale  based  on  the  population  of  the  pueblo." 


Each  province  in  this  district  is  divided  into  sections  under  the  command  of  an 
officer  and  in  most  ot  the  provinces  these  sections  are  administered  as  a  company  in 
the  Regular  Army.  The  following  reports  are  requireil  to  te  rendered  to  these 
headquarters: 

(1)  A  statistical  monthly  return  by  the  senior  inspector,  including  a  synopsis  of 
summary  court  proceedings  and  a  report  ot  occurrences  and  conditions  m  the  province 
during  the  month.  The  report  of  occurrences  and  conditions  is  restricted  in  nothing 
and  is  contemplated  to  cover  every  event  and  those  conditions  which  bear  upon  the 
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political,  social,  and  economical  situation.  This  report  ia  rendered  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  of  which  is  wsually  (orwardedto  the  chief  of  constabulary.  (2)  A  report  of  the 
constabulary  school  by  each  post  commander,  where  such  conunander  is  an  officer. 
The  school  report  iB  rendered  on  the  last  of  each  month  and  ia  in  compliance  with 
orders  from  this  office  that  each  officer  in  the  district  shall  establish  a  sdiool  for  the 
enlisted  juen  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  readine  and  writing  in  their  native 
dialect  and  in  English  and  the  study  of  constabulary  and  drill  regulations.  ( 3)  Maps 
are  prepared  and  sent  in  fron»  time  to  time  as  completed,  either  of  territory  covered 
during;  an  expedition  or  of  certain  sections  of  a  province.  (4)  On  the  I6th  and  30th 
of  each  month  each  post  commander,  whether  an  officer  or  enlisted  man,  is  recjuired 
to  submit  to  these  headquarters  a  report  on  occurrences  and  conditions  within  his 
iimsdiction  similar  to  the  report  rendered  by  the  senior  inspector.  (5)  At  intervals 
a  report  on  individuals  is  made  by  the  senior  inspector  and  is  not  confined  to  any 
class  or  nationality.  (6 )  Eeporia  of  deaths  and  desertions  are  rendered  on  prescribed 
blank  forms,  one  copy  of  which  is  ret^ned  and  filed  at  these  headquarters  and  a 
duplicate  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  constabulary.  (7J  A  telegraphic  strength  report, 
a  duplicate  of  one  required  to  be  rendered  to  the  chief  of  constabulary,  is  made  to 
these  headquarters  on  the  16th  and  30th  of  each  month.  (8)  On  the  1st  of  each 
month  supply  officers  are  required  to  make  telegraphic  report  exhibiting  the  status 
of  pay  of  enlisted  men  of  their  province  up  to  the  date  of  rendering  the  report.  This 
report  has  been  found  to  be  very  valuable,  as  it  enables  the  assistant  chief  to  be 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  every  post  in  the  district  as  regards  to  pay.  Because 
of  the  men  being  required  to  subsist  theraselves,  it  is  most  important  that  no  eHort 
be  spared  to  see  that  their  i)ay  reaches  them  promptly.  (9)  A  quarterly  return 
showing  the  exact  status  of  the  oi^anization  ineach  province,  with  alterations  during 
the  three  months  past,  is  required  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

The  medical  coqjs  of  this  district  at  the  present  time  conwsts  of  one  surgeon,  Capt. 
Henry  B.  Winslow,  and  one  officer,  detaOed  with  the  post  hospital  at  Iloilo.  Another 
hosiiital  is  in  process  of  oreanization  at  Oebu,  for  which  an  officer  will  shortly  be 
det^led.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  medical  supplies  the  work  of  the  organization  oi  the 
medical  corps  has  been  very  slow.  Some  difficulty  may  yet  arise  in  pladng  officers 
not  licensed  ae  physicians  or  surgeons  in  chai^  of  a  hospital,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
recommended  that  further  legislation  be  had  on  this  subject.  At  the  present  time 
Manila  is  supplied  with  a  civil  hospital.  The  constabulary  is  to  esfahlisn  a  hospital 
at  Iloilo,  Oebu,  and  Tacloban.  It  will  be  necessary  that  a  graduate  phyMcian  and  sur- 
geon be  in  charge  of  each.  It  is  expected  that  these  hospitals  will  De  called  upon 
to  treat  not  only  constabulary,  but  provincial  and  insular  employees.  For  that  rea- 
son it  is  believed  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  raakmg  American  muni- 
cipal and  provincial  surgeons  a  part  of  the  staff  ol  these  constabulary  hospitals  and 
make  regulations  for  the  admission  of  all  insular  and  provincial  employee. 

In  eadi  province  the  senior  inspector  maintains  at  the  provincial  h^dquarters  a 
well-drilled  detachment  of  reliable  men  which  is  held  in  reserve  to  reinforce  any 
section  of  the  province  at  times  when  its  presence  may  be  necessary.  In  case  this 
force  is  not  sufficient  and  conditions  will  not  permit  tne  withdrawal  of  men  from 
other  sections  the  district  commander  may  direct  detachments  from  other  provinces 
tojgo  temporarily  U>  the  scene  of  trouble. 

^ptain  Orw^,  in  Iloilo,  and  Captain  White,  in  Occidental  Negros,  have  organized 
and  equipped  a  constahnlaiy  band,  the  members  of  which  when  not  engaged  in  expe- 
ditions or  other  duties  incident  to  the  service,  are  allowed  to  give  evening  concerts 
and  tp  play  at  formations  of  the  detachment  stationed  at  the  headquarters.  The 
equipment  of  these  bands  is  furnished  entirely  from  voluntary  contributions. 

The  oiganization  of  constabulary  schools  in  the  various  poets,  while  jiot  developed 
fo  any  great  extent,  has  in  many  instances  shown  considerable  advancement,  and 
the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  men  have  shown  a  great  desire 
to  leam  to  speak,  read,  and  write  and  to  better  understand  their  duties  sa  required 
by  regulations. 

By  authority  of  the  chief  of  constabulary  there  was  oi^nized  in  this  district  in 
December  last  a  general-service  detachment  to  be  used  for  duty  in  any  province 
where  it  may  he  required.  The  oi^nization  of  this  detachment  has  been  slow, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  officers  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  men  for  duty  in  otiier 
provinces  than  their  own.  The  general-service  detachment  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized into  two  companies,  and  it  is  contemplated  when  the  authorized  maximum  of 
125  is  reached,  that  it  he  divided  into  three  companies  of  43  men  and  2  officers  to 
each  company.  The  disturbances  of  the  past  six  months  have  required  members  of 
this  organization  to  be  constantly  in  the  field  in  Samar,  Leyfe,  Surigao,  and  Oebu, 
and  there  has  been  little  opportunity  to  give  them  the  necessary  drul  and  iastruc- 
tions  to  bring  them  to  the  standard  desired.  However,  as  they  are  picked  men, 
their  present  showii^  is  very  creditable. 
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An  efiort  is  now  being  made  to  establish  in.  Iloilo  a  district  school  for  the  purpose 
of  ^[iving  the  more  infelligent  and  advanced  men  in  tie  various  provinces  an  oppor- 
tunity to  not  only  improve  their  education,  but  to  be  more  thoroughly  inslractea  in 
all  branches  of  coustaoulary  work.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  finding  good  noncom- 
misEioned  officers  for  onr  force  it  is  believed  the  service  would  be  greaUy  benefited  it 
candidates  for  promotion  were  given  a  six  months'  "course  in  this  school  and  be 
required  to  pass  an  exaniinalJon  touching  their  fitness  for  the  position  for  which  they 
may  have  been  recommended.  The  interests  of  the  service  require,  that  many  posts  be 
commanded  by  native  noncommissioned  officers  or  privat-es,  and  the  work  nas  here- 
tofore been  such  that  the  officers  tiave  not  been  able  to  thoroughly  instruct  those 
post  couunandei^  in  all  their  duties.  It  has  been  found  that  a  native  when  placed 
in  a  position  of  power  is  inclined  to  go  lieyond  the  limits  of  his  authority  and  even 
does  things  which  require  severe  censure.  By  a  course  of  trainii^  in  a  central  school 
these  men  woald  not  only  be  familiar  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  constabu- 
lary, but  also  with  the  laws  of  the  Commission  and  the  procMure  thereunder.  There 
ia  no  doubt  that  a  few  months  of  such  instruction  would  make  post  commanders  the 
best  equipped  in  civil  law  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  outlying  posts. 
Snch  branches  of  a  military  education  as  will  be  beneficial  will  also  be  taught  in  this 
school.  Another  reason  tor  the  school  is  that  the  conditions  of  ladronism  on  the 
island  of  Panay  often  necessitate  an  extremely  large  force  in  order  tu  make  concerted 
operations  successful,  and  the  details  of  the  students  for  such  work  would  not  only 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  province,  hut  would  serve  as  a  most  practical  iilustralion  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  school. 

The  work  of  flie  constabulary  in  this  district  for  the  past  year  has  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  the  officers  and  men  have  exhibited  fortitude  in  the  face  of  many  adverse 
circumstances,  in  meeting  every  eme^ncy  and  accepting  the  responsibility  of  main- 
twning  peace  and  order  within  their  jurisdiction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  one 
of  ttie  chief  difficulties  was  overcome  by^  the  receipt  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Sprii^eld  carbines,  whicn,  because  of  their  superiority  over 
the  Remington  rifle,  served  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  men  by  the  effective- 
ness of  their  work.  The  supply  of  arms,  clothing,  and  other  equipment,  and  espe- 
cially so  during  the  past  sis  months,  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
all  provinces  will  shortly  have  ampleequipment.  It  has  been  quite  noticeable  in  the 
past  few  months  that  rwjuisitionB  sent  in  by  supply  officers  are  filled  quite  promptly. 
With  the  constabulary  well  equipped  in  arras  and  clothing,  there  ia  yet,  however, 
considerable  to  be  desired  in  order  to  place  the  oistoiization  on  a  thoroughly  sound 
and  substantial  basis.  It  has  entirely  outgrown  the  eharaiter^ven  it  upon  ite  incep- 
tion and  can  no  longer  be  considered  an  organization  of  police  in  the  common  accept- 
ation of  the  word.  The  work  in  this  district  has  of  necessity  been  of  a  military 
character,  and  the  ordinary  police  duties  have  been,  by  district  order  and  later  by 
law,  reserved  entirely  for  the  municipal  anthorities  and  the  municipal  police.  While 
Hie  constabulary  may  not  be  quite  a  military  organization,  _yet  the  character  of  the 
service  requires  that  it  be  organized  on  those  lines.  The  belief  that  the  conditions  in 
the  islands  would  permit  members  of  the  constabulary  to  go  to  their  homes  at  mess 
time,  to  be  called  tt^ther  only  for  routine  duty  and  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
ftZTsing,  has  been  by  the  conditions  which  we  have  been  forced  to  meet  entirely 
changed,  and  the  question  of  rationii^  the  men  is,  in  my  opinion,  paramount  to  all 
othera.  The  discipline  and  esprit  de  thorps  of  the  oi^nization  make  it  at  this  time  a 
most  imperative  necessity.  The  FDipino  of  the  class  which  is  drawn  to  our  oi^ui- 
zation  is  not  accustJimed  to  subsist  himself  for  long  periods  between  pay  days.  In 
nearly  every  walk  of  lite  the  Filipino  desires  to  make  a  contract  for  work  which 
includes  "chijw,"  and  you  may  ofer  double  the  wages  and  a  man  will  refuse  to  work 
unless  you  furnish  him  "chow."  He  will  prefer  to  take  his  chances  on  making  a 
few  pennies  from  day  to  ilay  to  gain  his  subsistence.  He  can  not  live  on  credit,  as 
bis  reputation  for  honestly  meeting  bis  oblations  has  not  yet  been  favorably  estab- 
lished. The  efforts  to  pay  the  men  regularly  each  month  and  to  supply  them  with 
rations  to  be  deducted  from  their  pay  are  not  resulting  as  satisfactoo'  ^  might  be 
wished.  To  reduce  the  pay  and  furnish  the  men  at  least  a  ration  of  rice  would  be 
accepted  with  great  joy  by  both  officers  and  men  in  this  district.  As  it  is,  the  men 
are  constantly  in  debt,  to  the  local  discredit  of  the  organiaation.  The  officers  in  many 
instances  advance  the  necessary  funds  from  their  own  pockets  and  support  the  chaises 
of  the  Government.  Where  men  are  required  to  subsist  themselves  at  the  prevailing 
prices  in  their  posts  it  often  takes  their  entire  month's  salary  for  subsistence  alone,  as 
thepricesaredouble  that  at  which  the  Government  could  furnish  the  rations.  Some 
supply  officers  furnish  rations  to  the  men  on  memorandum  receipts  of  the  post  com- 
mander, to  be  chained  against  the  men  on  the  pay  rolls.    As  this  involves  considerable 

'  resententirelysatisfactory.     As  has  been  hercto- 

e  pay  to  12  pesos,  making  it  equal  in  all  provinces 
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alike,  and  furnishing  a  ration  wonld  cost  the  Government  no  more  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  constabulary.  The  increase  in  efficiency  can  notbecalculated.  The  record  of 
the  past  year  of  the  payments  fo  the  enlisted  men  has  not  been  aatisfactory,  owing  to 
the  aifficulty  of  supply  officers  receiving  their  funds  promptly  and  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation when  sucli  funds  were  received.  If  the  supply  officer  has  funds  on  hand 
to  meet  his  obligations  as  they  become  due  there  is  usually  some  transportation 
available  to  inaccessible  posts  within  two  or  three  weeks,  which  would  not  make  pay- 
menta  very  tardy.  When  the  funds  do  not  arrive  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after 
obligation's  become  due  payments  are  in  many  instances  three  months  late.  Should 
the  requisition  for  funds  be  sent  in  earlier  and  the  funds  shipped  from  Manila  not 
later  than  the  first  of  the  quarter  for  which  they  are  appropriated  it  would  be  a 
considerBble  advantiffi;e. 

In  this  district  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  as  many  officers  aa  desired,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  durmg  the  coming  year  some  will  be  entitled  to  leaves  of  absence 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  force  of  officers  should  be  increased  by  at  least  one- 
fourth  in  order  to  meet  conditions  aa  they  will  be  when  officers  are  on  leave. 

Recent  legislatioH  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  municipal  police  will  undoubt- 
edly go  a  loi^  way  toward  solving  this  vexatious  problem,  for  the  constabulary  offi- 
cers have  found  it  more  difficult  io  do  etfeclive  work  with  or  make  an  efficient 
organization  out  of  a  body  of  men  who  seldom  receive  any  pay  and  who  for  the  most 
part  are  charges  on  the  municipality.  The  municipal  police,  however,  are  not  so 
entirely  worthless  as  they  are  generally  reputed  to  he,  and  many  instances  can  be 
cit«d  where  they  have  rendered  most  efficient  service  alone  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  constabulary.  Armed  with  a  most  improper  weapon,  the  Kemington  shotgun, 
they  have,  in  several  instances,  taken  desperate  chances  agiunst  bodies  of  holomen 
that  would  serve  to  cause  a  force  of  constabulary  to  move  with  care.  A  municipal 
police  force  is  usually  gauged  by  the  wealth  of  the  town  and  by  the  character  of  the 
presidente.  In  some  of  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  municipal  police  are  not 
furnished  with  rifles,  they  have  in  reserve  a  fwr  force  of  volunteer  Dolomen  and 
spearmen,  and  usually  these  under  a  good  presidente  are  enabled  to  defend  their 
town  againist  the  depmiafJons  of  any  rand.  In  nearly  all  of  those  towns  where  the 
police  have  been  furnished  with  rides  they  have  gone  out  when  the  occasion  required 
as  a  part  of  the  constabulary,  and  their  work  is  to  be  appreciated.  In  those  locah- 
ties  where  there  is  seldom  any  disturbances  it  is  very  difficult  to  thoroi^hlv  organize 
or  make  an  effective  oreanizBtion  of  polic*!,  but  once  the  section  is  aroused  by  assaults 
or  depredations  of  outlaws  the  response  to  the  call  of  the  constabulary  ofB-cers  is 
usoaily  sufficiently  spirited  to  bring  t^ether  a  very  efiective  corps  of  volunteers. 

The  senior  inspectors  and  supply  officers  have  always  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
with  their  office  work,  and  it  is  to  oe  hoped  that  some  plan  may  be  devised  to  lighten 
their  present  burden.  I  recently  recommended  the  ap()ointment  of  an  ex-hospilal 
steward  with  the  proviso  that  he  oi^nize  a  provincial  hospital  and  care  for  the  sick 
of  the  constabiilary,  and  in  addition  that  he  would  take  chaige  of  the  office  of  the 
senior  inspector.  Such  an  officer  would  have  plenty  to  do,  yet  would  greatly  relieve 
both  the  senior  inspector  and  the  supply  officer.  The  report  of  Oapt.  Henry  E. 
Winslow,  the  suroeon  for  this  district,  here  follows.  The  wort  already  accomplished 
by  Captain  W  inalow  and  his  promptness  in  meeting  many  emergencies  are  deserving 
of  every  praise  and  consideration. 

"Cbbu,  June  so,  ISOS. 
"Assistant  Chief  Constabulary,  Thibd  DiSTiticr, 

"Cehi,  Cebu,  P.I. 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  the  following  report  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Philippine  constabulary  of  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  endiiu- 
June  30,  1903. 

"A  flrstrclass  hospital  has  been  established  in  Jaro,  Panay,  for  the  treatment  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  constabulary.  It  will  accommodate  at  least  25  men, 
with  an  officer's  ward  containing  10  beds.  It  contains  an  excellent  operatii^  room, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  and  office.  A  bathroom  and  closet  have  been  built  in  connec- 
tion with  the  house,  and  a  well,  di^  by  provincial  prisoners,  has  been  sunk  upon  the 
premises.  The  water  from  the  well  can  only  be  utilized  for  washiM  purposes. 
Brinking  water  for  the  hospital  is  supplied  throngh  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
quartermaster  in  Hollo. 

"  Patients  for  this  hospital  at  this  time  are  from  Negros  and  Panay. 

"Lieut.  L,  F.  Raymond  is  in  charge  and  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  in  the  instruction  of  the  men  assigned  as  nurses  to  the  hospital. 
There  are  5  of  these,  one  with  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  four  second-class  privates. 
All  of  these  men  have  had  more  or  less  training  in  medicine  arid  hospital  work 
before  entering  this  service  and  have  shown  considerable  aptitude  in  their  care  of  the 
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' '  The  average  number  per  day  eick  in  the  hospital  is  about  15.  Moat  of  these  cases 
are  malarial  fever  and  dysentery,  and  are  UBually  ill  from  five  to  ten  days. 

"When  the  hospital  was  first  established,  about  the  middle  of  fast  April,  men  sick 
showed  a  great  reluctance  upon  enterii^;  whyiitiadifflculttoBay;  but  the  reluctance 
was  there  and  waa  very  apparent,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  necessary- to  appeal  to 
the  sergeant  ot  the  guard  to  take  the  man  to  the  hospital.  This  prejudice  naa  now 
entirely  disappeared,  and  patients  now  ordered  to  the  nospital  go  there  willingly  and 
take  their  medicines  with  confidence  and  are  apparently  satisfied  that  everything 
possible  is  being  done  for  their  welfare  and  prosperity. 

"It  has  been  my  hope  and  plan  to  have  established  three  hospitals  in  this  district 
ere  this,  but  on  account  of  active  field  duty  and  lack  of  sufficient  supplies  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  so. 

"  In  Cebu  it  has  been  an  imposeibility  to  secure  a  house  which  would  answer  the 
requirements.  Those  houses  which  would  meet  witli  these  requirements  the  owners 
would  not  rent  when  they  learned  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  a  hospital.  In  despera- 
tion I  have  managed  to  secure  the  lease  upon  a  small  house,  wholly  inadequate,  for 
one  year,  and  if  nothing  better  suited  can  be  obtained  in  the  next  few  days  I  will  be 
obliged  to  accept  this.  In  the  meantime  all  sick  or  wounded  constabulary  soldiers 
are  being  cared  for  in  a  small  room  in  the  carcel.  Fortunately  our  sick  report  is  ex- 
ceedJMly  small,  the  majority  being  mild  types  of  malarial  fever  with  but  S  cases 
of  beriberi. 

"  On  the  28th  of  last  month  I  was  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Lieutenant  Smitli, 
of  Bacolod,  Occidental  Hegros,  stating  that  Lieutenant  Colmanares  and  3  soldiers 
were  sick  with  cholera  and  requesting  my  iHimediate  presence.  1  left  Cebu  that 
day  on  the  coast  guard  steamer  Luam  for  Valle  Hermosa,  Negros,  and  arrived  the 
following  morning  at  6  o'clock.  I  found  i  men  sick  in  the  quiuters  occupied  by  the 
detachment  stationed  in  Valle  Hermosa,  lieutenant  Colmanares  havii^  been 
removed  the  day  previous  to  my  arrival  to  a  friend's  home  some  i  miles  away. 

"I  immediately  ordered  the  unaffected  men  into  another  house  and  kept  them 
under  a  stroi^  and  strict  quarantine.  The  quarters  I  utilized  for  a  hospital  and 
purchased  beds,  blankets,  etc,,  for  the  sick.  That  night  two  more  cases  aeveloped 
wnong  the  men  in  quaranHne,  making  a  total  of  7.  I  was  very  much  handicapped 
in  my  work  in  not  havii^  aufiicient  supplies  and  help;  in  fact,  I  had  no  help  what- 
ever until  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  June,  when  Lieutenant  Tuthill  reported  for 
duty.  With  hia  assistance  my  work  was  greatly  relieved,  and  to  him  a  great  deal  of 
credit  is  due  to  the  final  recover;'  of  all  those  men  affected.  Lieutenant  Colmanares 
made  an  uninterrupted  recovery  and  when  able  to  travel  was  ordered  to  his  home 
for  further  recuperation. 

"I  remained  in  Valle  llermoea  for  thirteen  days,  leaving  there  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  June,  1903,  and  proceeded  to  Capiz,  Paiiay,  stopping  at  Tuburan,  Oeou, 
en  route.  Arrived  at  Capiz  on  the  morning  of  the  12tn.  Tne  sick  report  from  Capiz 
has  never  been  alarge  one  and  I  found  but  3  men  sick  upon  my  arrival,  all  suffering 
with  malaria. 

"  The  senior  inspector  of  this  place  I  found  had  been  making  a  practice  of  calling  in 
a  local  physician  to  attend  his  men  when  ill,  the  physician  not  chai^ng  a  fee  for 
hi8service8,but  for  the  medicines  prescribed.  This  I  oisappreved  of  when  I  learned 
that  tbe  senior  inspector  had  an  ample  amount  of  medicines  on  hand  which  had 
been  transferred  him  by  the  quartermaster  in  Manila. 

"In  cases  of  serious  illness  or  injury  I  realize  the  necessity  of  calling  for  profes- 
sional aid  when  no  medical  inspector  of  the  constabulary  is  present,  but  for  ordinary 
cases  of  illness,  such  as  headache,  slight  fever,  constipation,  etc.,  1  fail  to  see  the 
necessity  of  calling  for  such  aid  when  the  province  has  medicines  of  its  own.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  there  are  a  number  of  posts  without  the  most  simple  reme- 
dies, and  with  the  limited  amoimt  of  medicines  furnished  the  medical  department  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  supply  them  all,  but,  with  what  1  have,  I  am  endeavoring  to 
make  them  go  round  and  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  snpply  every  post  in  the  district. 

"  You  no  doubt  have  observed  that  the  death  rate  throughout  the  district  has  been 
amazingly  high  for  the  past  six  months.  Weliavelostanumberkilledinactionanda 
number  nave  died  later  as  a  result  of  wounds  received  in  action,  but  disease  has  carried 
oft  afargreaternumber.  Beriberihaabeenthechief  factor  in  this,  especially  in  Leyte 
and  Samar.  Whether  the  climatic  conditions  of  th^e  islands  are  in  a  measure  respon- 
sible for  this  I  can  not  say,  not  having  visited  them,  but  in  Cebu,  Panay,  and  Min- 
danao I  am  convinced  that  the  ration  issued  to  the  troops,  or,  I  should  say,  the  lack 
of  proper  ration,  is  the  cause  of  beriberi  spreading  so  rapidly  among  the  men.  Not 
that  I  believe  the  ration  is  the  cause  of  this  condition,  but  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
nourishing  andVhen  attacked  renders  him  more  susceptible  and  without  sufficient 
vitality  to  combat  it    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  people  who  are  well  fed 
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with  a  good  wholesome  diet,  even  though  they  may  be  living  in  close  contact  with 
beri-beri  subjects,  rarely  contraxjt  the  diaeiffie,  althoi^h  it  is  both  contagious  and 
infectious. 

"What  is  needed  ia  a  greater  variety  and  a  weater  quantity  of  food  stuff  for  the 
ration,  well  constructed  and  hygienic  barracks  tor  living  quarters,  a  hospital  solelv 
for  this  class  of  patJents  built  as  near  the  center  of  the  district  as  possible,  where  all 
those  afflicted  could  be  sent  to  receive  proper  treatment. 

"I  deplore  treating  theee  cases  in  our  general  hospitals,  although  it  is  being  done 
at  the  present  time  out  of  necesaity.  Thia  disease  ia  on  the  increase  to  an  alarming 
extent  among  our  trooiB,  and  something  should  be  done  at  once  to  prevent  it  from 

■e  inspectors  who  have  had  some  naedi- 
ind  that  a  medical  inspector  be  appointed 
for  every  province.  It  woulifnot  \>e  necessary  for  them  to  devote  their  time  to  this 
work,  but  conld  be  utilized  in  many  ways  by  the  senior  inspector  of  the  province. 
In  this  way  all  men  could  receive  instmcnons  in  firat-aid  work,  in  sanitation,  and  the 
medical  inspector  conld  look  after  and  treat  all  minor  cases  of  sickness  and  injuries. 
It  this  can  not  be  done  I  would  suggest  that  all  officers  in  command  of  men  should 
be  instructed  in  flrst-atd  work,  so  that  it  a  man  is  injured  in  action  he  can  receive 
temporary  aid  until  he  can  be  properly  cared  tor.  I  oelieve  that  if  this  is  done  it 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  It  is  my  desire  to  compile  a  small  hand- 
book or  even  pamphlet,  leaving  out  technical  terms  and  names,  to  diatrihnte  among 
officers  in  this  district. 

' '  I  would  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  lack  of  hospital  supplies  and 
medicines  in  the  district.  We  have  not  sufficient  medicines  to  equip  two  hospitals, 
let  alone  supplyingprovinces  and  posts.  Our  operating  appliances  are  moat  meager, 
there  not  beini  sufficient  to  equip  one  operating  room,  I  realize  that  these  can  not 
be  obtained  in  Manila,  but  they  can  be  secured  m  Hoi^ong  and  Yokohama,  and  at 
a  very  reasonable  ^rice,  cheaper  I  believe  than  in  the  United  States.  There  v  '  ' 
one  operating  case  in  the  district^  one  apothecary  scale,  and  one  mortar  and  _p . .  . . 
It  is  criminal  for  a  man  to  administer  medicines  jud^i^  the  quantity  by  his  eye. 
No  man  can  do  this  correctlv,  andyetthat  is  theonly  recourse  we  haveat  the  present 
time.    All  hospitals  should  oe  properly  equipped  to  be  made  a  success  of. 

"  A  hospital  corps  should  be  oi^anized  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  sys- 
tem in  operation  at  the  present  time  is  highly  unsatisfactory  in  every  way.  Men  are 
now  taken  from  the  line  and  are  detailed  for  duty  in  the  hospital  by  the  order  of  the 
senior  inspector.  Thia  weakens  his  command  quite  materially,  t^ing  away  one  of 
his  noncommissioned  staff.  A  reaiulat  hospital  corps  should  be  established  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  the  Army.  In  this  way  only  will  the  corps  become  efficient 
and  satisfactory. 

"  A  veiT  senous  question  confronts  the  medical  department  at  the  present  time, 
namely,  the  subsistence  of  men  sick  in  hospital.  There  is  no  provision  made  for 
these  men,  and  something  definite  should  be  decided  upon  at  the  earliest  posdhle 
moment.  Officers  sick  in  hospital  are  chained  at  the  rate  of  $1  gold  per  day.  I 
believe  that  men  could  be  subsisted  at  -the  rate  of  25  cente  {local  currency)  per  day, 
and  that  amount  held  out  of  their  pay  tor  each  day  they  are  kept  in  the  hospital.  I 
do  not  believe  tbat  it  is  possible  to  suDdst  them  for  an^hing  under  this  amount 

"Water  sterilizers  should  be  purchased  for  the  hospitals  immediately,  smd  all  sur- 
plus water  could  be  furnished  troops  stationed  around  near.  Cholera  is  still  with 
us,  and  as  water  is  one  of  the  greatest  distributors  of  this  disease,  in  providing  steril- 
ized water  to  the  men  we  reduce  the  chances  of  mfection  to  a  minimum.    In  all 


«  of  cholera  I  have  seen  occurring  among  the  men  it  has  been  directly  tracea- 
Die  to  the  water.    This  was  especially  so  in  those  cases  occurring  in  Valle  Hermosa. 

"Bespectfully  submitted, 

"Henry  E.  Winslow, 
■  "Captain  <md  Surgeon,  PhUipinnes  Conslabvlary,  IHstricl  Chief  Surgeon." 

The  status  and  work  of  the  constabularj;,  condition  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
results  accomplished,  and  other  features  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  constab- 
ulary in  this  district  ate  to  be  found  in  the  following  tables.  Attention  is  invited  to 
the  losses  by  death  from  disease  for  which  cholera  was  responsible  for  39  deaths  and 
beri-beri  for  17.  The  beri-beri  ia  more  prevalent  in  the  provinces  of  Leyte  and 
Samar,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  recruits  wno  are  not  subject  to  its  attacks.  It  will 
be  noted  that  those  men  killed  in  action  are  principally  from  the  provinces  of  Samar, 
Leyte,  and  Cebu,  where  the  constabulary  has  had  to  contend  against  the  hordes  of 
fai^tics  armed  only  with  boloa  and  spears.  Of  all  the  deserters  in  the  district  but 
3  of  them  took  anna  and  ammunition  when  they  left.     One  of  them  has  never  been 
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heard  from;  the  other  two  attempted  to  organize  a  ladrone  band,  but  a  few  days 
aiter  their  desertion  were  captured  and  the  anna  which  they  stole  recovered.  The 
other  deaertioDs  were  (auaed  bjf  diseatiataction  with  the  service  or  personal  affaire 
with  private  eifizens  involving  liability  to  prosecution. 

Verj-  respectful  iy,  W.  C.  Tatloe, 

Lietttenara-Colonel  and  Ametant  Chief, 
Philippines  CotisialmXary,  Commanding. 

Tnbyiiaied  ilalement  shoving  the  status  of  tlie  third  di'ftiiit,  PhUippini-t  <oiitliihidniii,  nl  the 
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Statement  shmmng  the  strength  in  me»  and  arms,  third  district,  Philippines  comiamdary,  at 
end  of  thp,  fiscal  year  1903, 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  CONSTABtTLARY, 
BY  HEHRY  T.  ALLEN. 

Headquarters  Philippines  Constabdlary, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Manila,,  P.  L,  Decemhei'SS,  1903. 

ClYIL   GOVERKOB,  MANILA,  P.   I. 

(Through  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police.) 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  verbal  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  report  supplemental  to  my  report  for  the  second 
year's  operations  ending  July  31,  1903.  This  will  show  in  short  the 
salient  events  in  which  constabulary  and  scouts  have  participated 
during  the  last  ilve  months  and  wherein  the  peace  conditions  of  the 
Archipelago  have  changed  for  the  better  during  that  time. 

Owing  to  the  organization  of  constabulary  Kirces  in  three  districts 
of  the  Moro  province  on  the  one  hand  and  the  diminution  of  strength 
in  other  provinces  on  the  other  hand,  due  to  expiration  of  serv- 
ice, the  total  strength  of  the  constabulary  has  remained  practically 
unchanged— somewhat  within  the  7,000  limit.  With  the  suppression 
of  the  disturbances  in  Albay  three  companies  of  scouts  have  been 
returned  to  the  division  commander,  viz,  the  Twentieth,  Twenty- 
seventh,  and  Thirty-eighth  companies,  which,  with  the  three  companies, 
the  Fortieth,  Forty-third,  and  Forty-fourth,  in  Misamis  and  Surigao, 
turned  back  some  time  previous,  leaves  28  companies  now  under  the 
orders  of  the  undersigned.  Of  these  a  few  more  companies  may  be 
safely  returned  within  the  next  few  months. 

In  view  of  the  apprehension  frequently  expressed  by  certain  critics 
of  the  policy  of  the  insular  administration  concerning  the  loyalty  of 
the  Filipinos  and  the  danger  of  employing  them  as  armed  forces,  I 
invite  attention  to  the  small  number  of  constabulary  desertions  (9) 
between  June  15  and  November  15  of  the  present  year.  It  is  prolmble 
that  the  percentage  of  loss  due  to  same  cause  has  been  less  still  in  the 
scouts.  Compared  with  the  desertions  of  white  ti'oops  in  the  United 
States,  this  is  insignificant. 

PIHST   DI8TRI0T  (tAOALO). 
(Headquarters,  Manila;  Col,  W.  S.  Scott,  rommandini   , 

This  district,  more  directly  tributary  to  Manila,  more  severely  rent 
by  the  recent  insurrection  and  peopled  by  a  more  restless  and  intrigu- 
ing element  than  any  other,  continues  to  demand  more  vigilance  and 
force  than  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  M''ith  the  exception  of  the 
marauding  activity  of  a  religious  sect  called  "Santa  Iglesia,"  composed 
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of  members  fi'om  Pampanga,  Tarlac,  and  Kueva  Ecija,  whose  inove- 
nients  i-eaelied  a  climax  in  the  attack  on  San  Jos^,  Nueva  EciJa,  on  the 
night  of  September  16,  and  of  the  continued  existence  of  cei-tain 
laarone  bands  in  Cavite.  Laguna,  and  Batangas,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
condition  of  the  district  has  been  satisfactory.  Bulacan  and  Kizal, 
that  until  recently  were  the  most  turbulent  in  the  Archipelago,  have 
been  astonishingly  free  from  depredations.  The  attack  on  San  Jos^, 
garrisoned  by  Lieutenant  Wakeley,  Philippines  Constabulary,  with  30 
men,  by  100  or  more  "  Santa  Iglesia"  converts,  wasa  bitterly  contested 
engagement  in  which  the  fanatics  and  constabulary  each  suffered 
severely.  The  following  is  from  Captain  Kavanagh's  report  of  the 
affair: 


died,  making  a  total  loss  to  the  enemy  of 
nded  in  tiie  right  hip.     A  Springfield  bu 
itriking  his  belt  remaned  t'here,  exploding  13  Kriw  cartridges  and  knocking  him 


sen^eaa  for  a  moment.    Theconsfabnlary  loss  in  killed  was  leeigeant  and  7  privates, 
in  wounded  3  privates. 

This  loss,  with  the  capture  of  8  others  who  wei"e  recently  sentenced 
to  long  terms,  has  caused  the  sect  to  completely  disappear  for  a  time  at 
least. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  was  the  encounter  between  Lieu- 
tenant Velasquez  and  30  men  of  the  constabulary  of  Nueva  Vizcaya 
with  mountaineers  of  north  central  Luzon  on  the  Isabela  frontier,  a 
telegraphic  report  of  which  made  by  Captain  Williams,  Philippines 
Constabulary,  follows: 


reports:  "At  9.30  a.  m.,  October  6j  in  district  of  Baaafa,  Isabela,  while  holding 
friendly  conference  with  Ihe  followmg-named  chiefs  of  Gaddan  tribe,  High  Chief 
Tanit,  of  Caransao;  chiefsDungaue,  Jalangoy,  Batanguia,  midSabio.  ofBanam;  chiefs 
Gwobi  and  Nanbanng,  of  Anfang;  my  detachment,  consisting  of  myself  and  30  men, 
was  attacked  by  500  to  600  Calit^aa  and  Ifugao  Igorot«e,  latter  of  Bontoc.  My  two 
sentinels  were  suprised  by  rash  of  80  savages  from  dense  underbrush.  Second-class 
privates  Buenaventura  Alindayu  and  Mariano  Corales  were  sentinele  ajid  were  fatally 
wounded,  Alindayu  with  spear  and  Coralea  with  pinaparing  in  the  charge  before 
their  comrades  could  ^ive  assistance.  At  flrat  fire  from  sentinels  the  chiefs  in  the 
conference  arose  to  tlieir  feet  pinaparing  in  hand." 

He  ( Velasquez)  killed  6  of  the  7  chiefs  with  his  revolver  and  the  seventh  with  a 
pinaparing,  whUe  the  soldiers  were  all  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  %ht  which  lasted 
thirteen  minutes,  with  the  following  result:  Oonstabulary  lost  3  men  fatally  wounded, 
2  slightly  wounded,  and  2  Springfield  carbines,  and  Lieutenant  Velasquez  lost  a  Win- 
chester carbine,  his  personal  property.  The  Calingas  lost  53  killed,  30  or  more 
wounded,  2  Remington  rifles,2muzzle-IoadingBhotgun8,3flintlockgun8, 5  Springfield 
carbines,  cartridges,  1  pound  of  gunpowder  (made  from  pulverized  match  heads) 
and  20  pounds  of  rifle  balls,  113  pmaparing  or  head  axes,  3  bolos,  5  steel  apears,  and 

6  rodelas  or  shields.  Kevolvera  only  were  used  by  the  constabulary  in  first  attack — 
too  close  to  use  carbine.  The  Calingas  retreated  to  wooded  mountains  near  by  and 
kept  up  hot  fire  with  Krags,  Mausers,  Remingtons,  flintlocks,  and  muzzle  loaders  of 
various  kinds,  for  about  twenty-seven  minutes.  Their  loss  after  takii^  to  the  woods 
is  not  known.  After  ceasing  tlie  enemy's  fire,  burying  the  dead,  and  destroying  all 
captured  property,  extra  clothii^  and  rations,  tne  constabulary  began  a  retreat 
toward  Mererao,  but  being  completely  surronnded  were  compelled  to  chop  and  shoot 
their  way  out.  tlve  hun<h^  to  sis  hundred  Calingas  and  30  constabulary  were 
engaged  Octotier  7;  had  running  fight  from  6.30  to  8  a.  m. ;  Calingas  retreated  losing 
SOlcilled  and  wounded.  Three  hundred  Calingas  and  28  constabnlary  were  engaged 
October  8;  had  runnine  fight  from  6  to  8.30  a.  m.;  Calingas  retreated,  losing  9  killed 
and  7  wounded.    Two  nundred  Calingas  and  28  constabulary  were  engaged  October 

7  and  8.     Constabulary  had  no  casualties,  but  were  without  food  from  6th  to  lOth 
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instant,  All  captured  arms  were  broken,  and  all  captured  ammunition,  all  rations 
and  extra  clothing  were  burned  that  nothing  might  fall  into  the  hands  o(  the  enemy. 
Lieutenant  Velasquez  recommends  the  following-named  enlMed  men  for  meritorious 
service,  to  take  precedence  as  listed:  Second-Class  Pvt.  Mariano  Oamonoyon,  First- 
Clflss  Pvt.  Nicola  Bayanton,  Second-Class  Pvt.  Manuel  Callneng,  First  B&rgt.  Boinardo 
Tnmalium,  Second-Class  Pvt,  Bernardo  Dumlod,  Corpl,  Jacinto  Cadaoan,  Second- 
Class  Pvt  Antonio  Cruz,  First-Class  Pvls.  Domingo  Cuavad  and  Juan  Birca,  Second- 
Class  Pvt.  Alejandro  Padasdfto.  I  recommend  that  for  tie  good  ot  the  service,  Lieut. 
.Toaquim  Velaiquez  and  10  above-named  men  be  awarded  medals  of  valor  as  reward 
for  bravery,  their  heroic  cour£^,  and  remarkable  endurance.  All  members  of  the 
detachment  deserve  honorable  mention. 

These  two  eng^emeats  may  be  classed  as  exceptional  (though  there 
may  be  many  simifer  ones  before  the  required  degree  of  enlightenment 
obtains),  while  the  conditions  with  accompanying  engagements  occur- 


ring in  the  lake  provinces  mentioned  above  are  cnronic. 
The  detective  system  now  employed  in  the  provinc 
conjunction  with  ample  scouts  and  constabulary  for  field  service, 


whereby  200  ladrones  nave  been  captured  during  the  past  three  months, 
will  surely  eradicate  the  ladrone  bands  there.  Nearly  all  of  the  two 
hundred  will  receive  long  sentences  under  the  banditry  act.  The  con- 
ditions in  this  province  and  in  certain  parts  of  other  provinces  are 
such  that  no  remedy  short  of  extermination  can  be  immediately  effect- 
ive. More  stratagem  than  force  and  more  skill  in  securing  evidence 
than  in  making  captures  are  required.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  in- 
creasing the  soldiers  operating  would  not  have  results  proportionate 
to  the  numbers,  and  also  that  soldiers  untrained  to  this  peculiar  work 
would  secure  little  for  the  expeditions  involved.  For  years  to  come 
no  one  may  expect  to  command  the  first  constabulary  district  without 
incessant  work  and  responsibility. 

The  following  is  from  Colonel  Scott's  repoi-t  under  date  of  October  1 : 

As  a  whole,  considerable  prteress  has  been  made  durii^  the  quarter.  This  is 
more  apparent  in  Cavite  than  elsewhere.  At  the  present  time  the  bands  are  prac- 
tically all  broken  and  but  few  depredations  are  being  committed. 

Much  headway  has  been  made  in  preventing  carabao  stealing,  and  many  stolen 
ones  have  been  returned  to  their  owners.  The  superintendent,  division  of  informa- 
tion, hopes  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  procure  sufficient  evidence  (^inst  certain 
prominent  leaders  of  r^^ularly  oiganiEed  gangs  of  carabao  thieves  to  convict  them. 
In  my  opinion  systematic  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  concentrate  all  the  carabaos 
in  certain  provinces  in  the  pueblos  on  specified  days,  and  reliable  inspectors  examine 
documents  and  animals  in  order  that  many  animals  may  be  seized,  the  alleged 
owners  of  which  will  then  be  unable  to  prove  their  ownership. 

Gambling  is  still  prevalent  in  many  places  and  is  proving  to  be  the  most  difficult 
vice  to  eradicate.  Little  or  no  asastance  is  ^ven  nor  can  be  expected  from  the  local 
officials,  many  of  whom  are  not  only  in  sympathy  with  the  culprits  but  are  the 
manipulators  of  the  games  themselves.  With  a  system  of  spies  and  facility  for  con- 
verting some  of  the  prohibited  games  into  those  that  are  authorized,  the  arrest  of 
the  violators  of  the  law,  in  the  act  of  its  violation,  ia  very  difficult. 

The  crops  throughout  the  district  are  better  than  was  anticipated  that  they  would 
be  earlier  lu  the  season,  and  in  many  districts  where  food  haa  been  scarce  and  the 
people  unemployed  and  hungry  the  prospects  are  now  that  they  will  be  in  better 
condition  than  for  years. 

I  can  predict  only  misfortune  for  the  oreanization  of  the  Union  Obrera,  Tlie  peo- 
ple are  not  prepared  for  an  oi^aniaation  of  tliis  kind,  and  I  feel  considerable  misgiv- 
ing as  to  the  results  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  and  spread.  I  believe  that  the  welfare 
of  the  people  demands  its  suppression.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  such  an  oi^niza- 
tion  upon  the  massca  of  an  ignorantpeople  whose  country  is  just  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  war,  many  of  whom  are  idle  and  easily  influenced  by  designing  and  unprin- 
cipled leaders,  needs  no  comment  or  ai«ument. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  work  of  the  eonatabulary  and  scouts  has 
been  efficient  and  loyal.  But  few  cases  of  abuse  and  oppression  have  been  proved, 
and  in  no  case  has  the  culprit  been  allowed  to  go  unpumflied. 
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SECOND   DI8TEICT  (bICOI.). 
[Heaa^iiattere  Lutrena,  Taj-abas;  Col.  H.  H.  Bamdholti,  eommanding.] 

This  district  comprises  seveo  provinces,  including  varioiw  ethno- 

fraphical  elements,  among  wliicE  Bicols  and  Tagafoa  predominate. 
.t  the  time  of  my  last  report  part  of  this  district  (Albay  Province 
alone)  was  keeping  about  300  constabulary  and  nearly  twice  as  many 
scout*  most  busily  occupied  in  field  work.  After  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  several  leaders,  having  a  combined  strength  of  about  200 
guns  and  800  boios,  in  which  both  scouts  and  constabulary  under  Colo- 
nel Bandholtz's  efficient  command  rendered  most  satisfactory  and  dif- 
ficult service,  the  province  has  been  cleaned  and  agriculture  and  trade 
have  resumed  their  normal  activity.  The  following  account  of  the 
Albay  insurrection  is  taken  wholly  from  Colonel  mndholtz's  report 
dated  December  15: 

On  June  iiO  nearly  all  the  towns  o£  this  province  were  reconcentrated,  and  both 
the  constabulary  and  scoula  were  actively  and  persistently  engaged  in  operations 
against  the  ladrone  bands  of  "Gen."  Simeon  01«,  "Col."  Lazaro  Toiedo,  "Lieut. 
Col."  Tito  SaeiiJo,  and  "Lieut.  Col."  AgustJn  Sana.  These  different  chiefs  had  with 
them  a  total  of  nearly  1,000  men,  mostly  armed  with  bolos  and  with  about  150,fire- 
arms,  according  to  our  fflrtiiaate. 

On  July  15  the  first  really  important  and  decisive  engagement  took  place  In  the 
town  of  Jovellar,  whit^i  was  Mrriaoned  by  a'  detachment  of  the  Thirty-first  Com- 
pany, Philippine  Scouts  (Tagalos).  On  the  day  in  guestioa  there  was  ft  detachment 
of  only  25  scouts  in  the  town,  in  charge  of  Sergt  Nicolas  Napolie,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  nearly  all  of  Ola's  force,  including  60  guns  and  about  2oO  bolomen.  The 
latter  made  a  fierce  and  determined  attack  apon  the  Bcout  cuartel,  but  were  met  bv 
a  most  obstinate  and  gallant  defense.  Sergeant  Napolis  handled  the  situation  skill- 
fully. At  one  time,  when  his  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  he  sent  a  few  of 
his  men  to  make  a  dash  to  an  adjoining  house,  from  which  they  returned  with  bosee 
of  commissary  supplies.  The  scouts  then  immediately  called  to  the  iadronea  to  come 
on,  as  they  now  had  plenty  of  ammunition.  This  ruse  caused  the  attackers  to  hesi- 
tate, and  while  they  were  hesitating  they  were  struck  ia  the  rear  by  Lieutenant 
Sutherland  with  another  detachment  of  about  25  scoute  and  Lieutenant  Sommer 
with  an  equal  force  of  constabulary.  These  reinforcements  immediately  turned  the 
tables  and  drove  the  ladrones  in  a  demoralized  condition  into  the  hilla.  They  left 
behind  them  IB  dead  on  the  field.  According  to  their  own  subsequent  accounts 
they  lost  about  20  killed  and  30  wounded,  anaoag  the  latter  being  Hugo  Palermo, 
who,  with  Toledo,  waa  one  of  the  few  very  aggressive  ladrone  leaders.  Oia  told  me 
afterwwds  that  the  scouta  taunted  them  throughout  the  attack,  calling  them  cowards 
and  daring  them  to  come  on.  Sei^ant  Napoiis  and  all  of  his  companions  deserve 
great  credit  for  this  gsJlant  defense  against  overn-helming  odds,  and  he  has  been 
reconimended  for  a  certificate  of  merit.  During  this  engagement  1  scout  was  killed 
and  2  wounded. 

On  Ai^!U9t  4  Sei^eant  Japon  and  25  constabulary  soldiers  were  attacked  in  camp 
by  Ola's  command,  but  were  bo  well  entrenched  tlwt  they  defeated  their  assailants, 
who  left  15  dead  on  the  field  and  withdrew,  fearii^  the  approach  of  other  troops. 
Sergeant  Japon  again,  with  30  men,  on  the  10th,  struck  Ola's  band  by  surprise  and 
killed  12.  One  constabulary  soldier  was  wounded  in  tie  cheek  in  this  engagement. 
Sergeant  Japon  waa  very  soon  afterwards  promoted  subinspector. 

After  the  three  engagements  above  mentioned  it  was  impossible  to  force  the 
ladrones  into  a  fight.  They  were  struck  frequently  by  surprise,  many  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured. 

I  foand  upon  my  arrival  in  Albay  Province  a  large  force  of  native  volonteers  who 
had  been  anned  with  guns.  While  such  aaxiliariea  have  frequently  rendered  valu- 
able assistance,  and  can  sometimes  be  employed  to  a  great  advanti^,  I  could  not 
see  Uiat  the  volunteers  of  Albay  had  as  yet  accomplished  anything.  One  company 
had  expended  more  ammunition  ttian  all  the  constabulary  and  scouts  put  together, 
without  obtaining  results,  and  I  therefore  promptly  disarmed  them  all,  and  learning 
afterwards  that  this  was  done  just  in  time  to  prevent  some  of  them  practically  turn- 
ing their  arms  over  to  the  ladrones,  as  had  been  done  by  the  volunteers  in  tbe  town 
of  Oaa  during  the  month  of  February,  when  Ola  succeeded  in  getting  47  Springfield 
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carbines  through  the  trea<;hery  of  tlie  volunteers  and  residents  of  that  town.  Subse- 
quently 1  gave  a  few  guns  to  the  volunteers  of  Jovellar  and  Albay  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered. 

The  seat  of  the  trouble  in  Albay  Province  was  in  the  section  extending  along  the 
main  road  reaching  from  Albay  to  Libon,  and  which  contained  a  population  of  nearly 
150,000.  Along  this  section  I  had  about  750  troops  for  enforcii^  the  reconcentration, 
and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  active  operations  against  nearly  1,000  ladrones  in 
the  field. 

After  the  Jovellar  fight,  taking  advantage  of  the  demoralized  condition  of  the 
ladrones,  I  decreased  the  size  of  aetachments  in  the  field  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  such  detachments.  By  this  means  we  so  harassed  the  ladrones  that  they 
became  diacoura^ied  and  completely  worn-out.  As  a  result,  the  bolomen  soon  com- 
menced to  surrender  in  large  numbers.  At  Guinobatan  alone  nearly  300  surrendered 
to  Lieutenant  Paegelow,  Pnilippiue  Scouts. 

We  found  from  experience  tnat  the  bolomen  were  more  to  be  (eared  than  the  rifle- 
men, as  the  thick  hemp  fields  offered  excellent  opportunities  for  bolo  rushes.  In 
addition,  the  bolomen  always  served  as  the  outposts,  and  after  their  surrender  we 
struck  the  ladrones  with  more  frequency  and  developments  came  more  rapidly,  as 
the  riflemen  were  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  such  frequent  movements  with  addi- 
tional guard  duty.  When  these  ladrones  surrendered  they  were  in  an  emaciated 
condition,  many  of  them  covered  with  tropical  ulcers.  Some  of  them  had  ulcerated 
holes  in  their  calves  into  which  a.  man  could  thrust  his  fist. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  Simeon  Ola,  with  my  knowledge  and  consent, 
entered  into  communication  with  the  presidente  of  Guinobatan,  and  desired  a  con- 
ference, I  permitted  the  president*  of  Guinobatan,  Don  Ramon  Santos,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Paegelow  and  Pyte  to  go  t«  Ola's  camp,  ^ving  them  instructions  that  no 
armistice  would  be  allowed  and  that  nothing  but  unconditional  surrender  would  be 
recwved,  authorizing  them  to  add,  however,  that  none  ot  the  outlaws  would  be  shot 
or  hung  on  the  plaza  of  the  town  immediately  on  arrival,  but  that  they  would  be 
treated  as  prisoners  until  the  court  had  decided  as  to  their  fate.  As  a  result  of  this 
conference  Ola  accompanied  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  into  Guinobatan  with 
all  of  the  men  and  guns  then  with  him.  Hetumedoverthat  date  33  firearms,  which  . 
was  the  first  lai^  surrender  that  had  been  accomplished.  In  the  beginning  he 
wished  an  armistice  of  ten  days  to  get  his  men  together,  but  I  had  previously 
instructed  my  officers  that  nothii^  of  the  kind  would  be  allowed,  but  that  lie  should 
surrender  with  all  the  soldiers  present  with  him  and  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
bring  in  the  others  subsequently. 

The  surrender  of  Ola  was  practically  the  end  of  ladronism  in  Albay  Province,  as 
by  his  example  and  influence  the  other  leaders  all  came  in  within  a  month  and  gave 
themselves  up  with  their  soldiers  and  arms.  Palermo  surrendered  lo  me  at  Ligao, 
Tito  Savulo  surrendered  to  the  commandir^  officer  at  Polangui,  and  Toledo  surren- 
dered to  me  at  Guinobatan. 

This  outbreak  in  Albay  diSered  in  many  respects  from  that  of  any  other  province. 
Some  of  the  ladron  leaders,  like  Saria  and  Saculo,  had  always  been  ladrones  and 
followed  the  bandit  life  for  the  love  of  it.  Olaand  some  others  were  unquestionably 
driven  to  the  hiUs  by  the  persecutions  of  Iheir  local  enemies  and  municipal  ofiiciala, 
and  their  followers  augmented  so  rapidly  and  thej-  were  so  successful  in  the  begin- 
ning that  their  heads  were  naturally  turned.  I  wish  to  add,  that  from  the  day  Ola 
surrendered  he  acted  in  the  most  honorable  way  on  all  occasions,  and  worked  dn- 
eerely  and  effectively  in  inducing  and  enforcing  the  surrender  of  the  other  outlaws. 

As  to  the  reconcentration  which  was  enforc€Ni  in  Albay  Province,  it  was  such  only 
in  name,  without  any  pitiless  shootii^  down  ot  defenseless  women  and  children  and 
such  other  attendant  horrors  as  are  generally  associated  with  the  word  reconcentrar 
tion.  There  was  no  starvation,  as  all  the  people  were  given  sufficient  food  for  their 
needs  provided  they  performed  some  work,  and  in  case  they  were  sick  or  helpless, 
the  food  was  fumishM  gratuitously.  With  the  few  troops  at  my  command  it  will 
be  seen  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  to  have  established  cordons  about  any  of 
the  towns  and  at  the  same  time  have  engaged  in  active  operations.  The  object  of 
the  reconcentration  was  not  to  punish  th"  """-"i"  i-^'J :.-"-"".:■" "*"!.'  v,-.-*  *„  .i-..,..:,.^ 
the  ladrones  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ii 
operate  freely  without  fear  of  injuring  innocent  p    ,   . 

Since  June  30,  in  Albay,  there  were  36  engagements,  resultii^  in  the  killing  of 
about  200  ladrones  and  the  capture  or  Borrender  ot  about  700  others,  with  150  fire- 
arms. Aguatin  Saria,  with  8  guns,  is  the  only  one  still  at  large,  and  I  feel  sui'e  that 
he  will  soon  be  captured. 

As  to  tlie  officers,  both  constabulary  and  ecouta,  on  duty  under  me  during  these 
operations,  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  their  energy,  faithfulness,  and  success. 
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At  this  time  the  province  of  Albay  is  undoubtedly  cleaner  of  ladrones  than  ever 
before  in  ila  history.  However,  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  with  great  care  in 
order  that  no  saiail  baiids  may  gradually  develop. 

At  this  date,  of  the  captured  and  surrendered  bandits  in  the  cam- 

Eaign,  140  have  received  long-terna  sentences,  and  two  courts  are  still 
earing  Albay  cases. 

The  extermination  of  Gasic  and  his  band  in  Mindoro  was  accom- 
plished by  Lieutenant  Holtman,  Philippine  Scouts,  who  struclt  his 
camp  July  19,  capturing  10  guns  and  killing  20  bandits,  and  by  Lieu- 
tenant Gflaheuser  and  Subinspector  Basa,  both  of  the  constabulary, 
who  located  his  camp  November  19  and  captured  him  with  most  of  his 
followers,  17  guns,  and  numerous  boles. 

The  killing  of  the  bandit  Bigote  and  several  of  his  band  by  Lieu- 
tenant Kellermeyer  leaves  Sorsogon  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

Tayabas  is  the  largest  province  in  the  district,  as  well  as  in  the  archi- 
pelago; it  is  also,  by  reason  of  its  topography,  dimensions,  and  ten- 
dency in  certain  of  its  parts  to  fanaticism  and  ladronism,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  which  to  maintain  order.  The  hanging  of  the  bandit 
"Pope"  Beos,  December  11,  will  not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  and 
moral  influence  on  others  having  similar  ambitions  to  those  that  actu- 
ated him.  Until  the  recent  incursions  of  Pablo  Avila  and  his  band 
from  Ambos  Camarines,  Tayabas  had  been  enjoying  almost  complete 
respite  from  organized  ladronism.  His  success  in  secuiing  arms  by 
assault  on  the  municipal  police  of  the  towns  of  Gumaca,  Catanauan, 
and  Kagaj^  has  given  a  renewed  impulse  to  ladronism  and  encouraged 
him  and  his  followere. 

Avila's  band  and  Saria  with  his  8  guns  out  in  Albay  i-epresent  prac- 
tically the  only  robber  organizations  of  present  importance  in  the 
second  district. 

Colonel  Bandholtz  reports  as  follows: 

Durii^  the  period  covered  (from  June  30  to  December  15)  hy  this  report  there 
have  been  about  50  engagements  with  ladrone  bands,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  over 
200  firearms,  and  iri  the  kilUng  of  nearly  300  armed  enemies  (3  the  Government,  and 
the  turning  over  to  the  courts  for  trial  of  about  1,000  others.  I  estimate  that  at  the 
maximum  there  are  not  over  50  fireanns  of  all  classes  still  in  the  hands  of  1Jie  out- 
iawe  in  the  entire  district,  and  I  believe  that  the  nest  six  months  will  show  a  most 
material  reduction  in  this  number.  Everything  considered,  the  seven  provinces  of 
the  second  district  are  at  this  writii^  quieter  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

THIKD   l>ISniICT   (vISAYAN). 


This  district,  comprising  the  three  Panay  provinces,  the  two  Negros 
provinces,  Paragua,  Samar,  and  Leyte,  haa  been  handled  solely  by 
constabulary.  The  results  attained  here  have  been  highly  satisfactory 
and  thei-e  is  not  a  single  ladron  leader  of  any  prominence  in  any  of 
the  provinces,  if  '^Pope"  Isio,  from  whom  nothing  has  been  heard  for 
months,  be  excepted. 

Several  fanatical  pulajan  bands  have  been  exterminated  since  my 
last  report,  largely  through  the  instrumentalitj-  of  the  aid  and  infoi-- 
mation  given  by  the  people  to  constabularj'  offieei-s.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  province  of  Iloilo  where  carabao  thieves  are  landed 
together  and  in  some  cases  protected  by  people  of  influence,  there  is 
not  a  province  in  the  district  where  efficient  volunteei's  may  not  be 
secured  to  reenforce  the  constabulary  whenever  required,     it  will  be 
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neceasary  to  add  a  few  more  officers  to  the  present  force  of  that  prov- 
ince as  soon  as  they  are  available  and  also  to  establish  a  section  of  the 
information  division  there  before  conditions  be  satisfactory. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Taylor  deserves  great  credit  for  the  generally 
satisfactory  conditions  obtaining  in  his  district.  The  following  is  from 
his  report  dated  December  15,  1903: 

The  past  MS  months  have  been  by  far  the  moat  peaceful  of  any  like  period  in  the 
twenty  months  of  my  service  in  the  third  constabulary  district.  The  period  of  law- 
lesBneaa  which  always  follows  a  state  of  war  is  at  an  end.  Crime  ia  no  longer  attrib- 
utable to  seditious  or  treasonable  motives,  but  to  the  inborn  characteristic  of  the 
native  to  prey  upon  hia  neighbor  for  gain,  revenge,  or  love  of  adventure.  As  the 
higher  Crimea  become  leas  and  the  natives  living  under  the  influence  of  civilization 
seek  to  once  more  follow  peaceful  purauita  the  savagea  appear  again,  as  before  the 
war,  to  ]>rey  upon  the  property  and  livea  of  the  lowland  people. 

The  ttiala,  convictions,  and  hangings  of  the  pagt  few  months  for  crimes  committed 
during  the  year  have  been  a  great  factor  in  hasteningpeacetul  conditions  and  brii^- 
ing  doubtful  people  to  the  aide  of  the  Government.  The  element  for  peace,  encour- 
^;ed  by  beneficent  laws  and  their  impartial  execution,  is  wonderfully  strengthened, 
as  shown  by  the  increased  assistance  given  the  peace  officers  in  ferretii^  out  crimi- 
nals and  the  interest  taken  in  public  schools  established  by  the  Government 

TwenW  montha  ago  armed  insurrection  or  brigandage  was  flouriebing  in  Samar, 
li&ytej  Negros  and  Panay.  Outbreaks  occurred  in  Sur^jao  and  Cebu  within  a  year. 
At  this  writing  all  insurrection  with  its  aftermath  of  lawlessness  has  ceased  and  the 
brigand^e  which  terrorized  N^ros  and  Panay  is  now  confined  to  a  very  small  sec- 
tion of  the  province  of  Iloilo.  These  thieves  are  now  forced  to  live  entirely  in  tbe 
moimtains  and  have  recently  threatened  towns  across  tbe  mountiuns  in  Antique 
Province. 

Other  events  worthy  of  note  are  Major  Borseth'a  (Philippines  constabulary)  dis- 
covery of  a  new  Pulajan  movement  in  Leyte  and  the  capture  of  the  leaders;  the 
murder  of  a  number  of  people  in  western  Capiz  by  savages  from  the  mountains;  the 
partial  burning  of  the  town  of  Cordoba,  Iloilo  Province,  by  a  band  of  carabao  thieves. 
The  latter  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  one  native  to  give  up  bis  carahao  and  his  vig- 
oroua  defenae  of  hia  home.  The  thieves  set  fire  to  his  house  and  othera  burned  with 
it.  The  ordinary  native  house  is  worth  about  one-sixth  the  price  of  a  carabao,  and 
as  this  man  saved  his  earabao  in  tbe  confusion  he  is  the  gainer. 

With  the  decadence  of  lawlessness,  the  conatabulary  can  give  more  attention  to 
the  theoretical  inatruction  of  its  members  and  the  municipal  police.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  organization  has  improved  wonderfully  in  the  past  six  months  but  we 
yet  have  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  officers. 

DISTBICT    (ILOCANO). 


This  district  includes  the  three  coast  Ilocano  provinces,  the  Cagayan 
Kiver  provinces,  and  the  mountain  provinces  (Abra,  Lepanto-Bontoc 
and  Benguet)  of  north  Luzon.  While  the  dominant  dialect  is  Ilocano, 
there  are  scores  of  others,  including  Tunguiane,  Igorote,  Calinga, 
Ibanag,  If  ugoo,  etc.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  constabulary  in  ttiis 
district  is  of  an  educational  nature.  An  effort  ia  being  made  to  estab- 
lish posts  in  the  most  remote  important  rancheriaa  and  gradually  to 
enlist  men,  some  of  whom  have  rarely  seen  a  white  man,  with  a  view 
to  making  them  maintain  order  among  themselves  and  by  associating 
individuds  of  hostile  headhunters  in  the  constabulary  ranks  bring 
about  peace  between  warring  rancherias.  The  field  is  large  and  may 
require,  depending  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  measure  is  carried, 
considerable  numbers  of  constabulary. 

The  renegade  and  bandit  Vister,  who  led  the  disturbances  in  the 
Ilocano  Provinces  nearly  a  year  ago,  was  recently  run  down  and  killed 
by  the  constabulary  of  Bataan. 
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The  following'  is  from  Majov  Garwood's  report,  dated  September 
30,  1903: 

Conditions  in  the  district  as  to  peace  and  tranqnility  are  excellent.  There  ia  no 
band  of  armed  ladroaes  at  Urge  in  the  district.  Cattle  thieving,  liowever,  is  very 
common  in  some  of  the  provinces,  but  it  is  being  rapidly  eradicated.  State  of  the 
conBtabnlary  as  to  drill  and  efficiency  good.     Efficiency  of  officers  also  cood. 

The  province  of  Cagayan  ia  abfiolutely  free  from  Mnds  of  armed  ladrones,  and 
indications  would  also  denote  it  to  be  'iree  from  any  plotting  gainst  the  present 
established  government,  in  spite  of  frequent  long  reports  received  from  different 
sources  to  the  contrary.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  people  numbered  among  the 
"principale"  class  (even  including,  in  some  instances,  municipal  officialsj  who  seem 
to  have  an  organization  perfected  for  the  stealii^  and  making  away  with  horses, 
carabaoa,  luid  stock  of  all  sort,  which  forms  the  principal  jiosseesion  of  the  masses 
all  have  the  interior  ranches  and  settlements.  These  high-toned  ladroces,  who 
reei<l  ing  in  humble  servants  to  do  their  bidding  under  cover  of  the  night,  have  been 
making  way  with  cattle,  carabaos,  and  horses  to  an  alaraaing  extent  Quring  the  past 
year. 

As  to  the  report  of  secret  Katipunan  and  secret  societies  in  the  CagayaK  Valleyj  I 
beiieve  the  only  secret  organization  at  present  is  a  lodge  of  "entered  apprentice 
masons,"  workine  under  a  charter  from  the  "Grand  Orient  of  France."  They  meet 
at  regular  intervals  in  Tugu^arao,  but  there  are  only  a  few  members.  This  is  simply 
tlie  revival  of  an  old  lodge  which  exist-ed  durine  Spanish  times,  but  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Spanish  Government  in  1896.  The  "Grand  Orient  of  France,"  as  a 
grand  lodge,  is  not  rec(^i?ed  by  the  Masons  of  the  world.  The  rites,  however,  are 
undonbtedly  veiy  nearly  the  sam^  and  nearly  all  the  Masonic  lodges  in  the  Philip- 
pines prior  to  American  occupation  or^nated  from  this  grand  lodge.  It  is  not 
thought  by  the  district  chief  that  this  small  lodge  of  "entered  apprentices"  lias  any 
Katipnnan  adjunct  or  auxiliary.  All  societies  of  this  sort  are  watched  very  closely 
by  the  constabulary. 

The  attitude  of  the  ' '  Calinga  "  tribes  in  the  Cagayan  Valley  is  very  peculiar.  They 
are  a  wild  people,  and  desert  their  ranches  at  the  approach  of  strangers.  They  are 
in  open  enmity  with  the  Iloeanos  and  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Cagayan  Valley  called 
"Ibanags."  There  is  one  ranch,  Tubug,  distant  about  25  miles  from  Tuguegarao, 
whidi  is  the  only  "Calinga"  settlement  besides  that  of  Baua  which  can  be  visited. 

The  most  serious  disturbance  in  IIocos  Norte  durii^  the  quarter  was  the  attempted 
organization  of  a  new  Katipunan  association  in  and  around  the  town  of  Paoay  by  a 
native  of  Tarlac  named  \^lentin  Biitardo.  The  existence  of  the  society  was  dis- 
cl<»ed  by  Gavino  Omayang,  lieutenant  of  the  barrio  of  Piaz,  ot  the  pueblo  of  Paoay, 
who,  on  tlie  6th  of  July,  informed  Corporal  Qnintos,  in  charge  of  the  constabulary 
detachment  at  Badoc,  that  such  a  society  was  oraanizing  in  Paoay.  Corporal  Quintos 
left  for  Paoay  at  once  with  8  men,  arriving  there  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  iuid  he 
and  his  followers,  twether  with  the  municipal  police  of  the  town,  arrested  in  all 
about  60  members  or  the  new  association  that  afternoon.  The  senior  inspei^tor 
arrived  at  Paoay  early  the  next  morning,  and  from  the  6th  to  the  25th  of  infy,  161 
members  of  this  society  were  arrested  by  the  constabulary  and  the  police.  Butardo, 
with  a  few  of  hia  most  devoted  followers,  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  mountains 
where  they  were  pursued  by  a  force  of  constabulaz^,  while  other  detaxihments,  with 
the  municii>al  police,  watched  the  different  adjoining  towns.  Bafardo,  however, 
and  his  5  companions,  tired  of  living  without  food,  and  being  constantly  pursued  in 
the  iiiountwns,  came  in  and  surrendered  at  Paoay  on  the  15th.  At  that  time  only 
two  other  important  men  remained  to  be  captured,  and  the  capture  of  these  two 
men  was  effected  on  the  25th.  Among  the  papers  captured  were  lists  ot  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  bearing  178  names  signed  in  blood.  All  members  of  the  society 
had  a  scar  on  the  right  arm  just  below  the  ellww,  beii^  a  sl^ht  incision  made  lialf 
an  inch  long,  probably  with  a  knife,  dagger,  or  other  sharp  instrument,  from  which 
blood  was  taken  from  each  man  with  wMch  to  sign  his  name.  In  the  investigations 
made  bv  Judge  Wislezenus,  who  was  at  Laot^  at  that  time,  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  m(fflt  of  these  men  had  been  forced  into  the  organization  through  threats  of 
death,  most  of  them  lieing  of  the  lowest  workingman  class.  Of  the  ISl ,  107  were 
released  by  the  judge  and  the  remaining  54  were  held  for  trial  by  the  c/iurt  of 
first  instance.  These  men  were  tried  by  a  special  session  of  the  court,  which  began 
August  20,  1903,  with  the  result  that  17  were  convicted,  reoeiving  from  one  to  seven 
years'  sentences. 

Conditions  in  Isabela  are  very  good.  There  is  no  organized  band  of  ladrones  in 
the  province.  There  is  an  American  deserter,  however,  ui  hidir^  in  the  mountains. 
He  ivas  a  trumpeter  in  the  Sixteenth  Infantry  and  was  persuaded  to  desert  by  insur- 
gent sympathizers  in  Ech^ue.     He  is  reported  as  being  very  young,  little  more 
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thfm  a  boy,  and  comrades  of  hia  who  knew  him  in  the  regiment  describe  him  as 
being  of  a  very  quiet  and  harmless  nature.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to 
capture  him,  but  he  is  undoubtedly  screened  by  one  or  two  ex-insui^ent  officers. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  however,  when  he  will  be  captured,  as  renewed^  efforts 
to  that  end  have  been  instituted. 

FIFTH   DISTRICT    (MORO). 
[Hcftflqiwrlera,  Zamboanga;  Col.  J.  G.  Harboku,  commainliiig.] 

This  district  includes,  besides  the  Moro  Province  with  its  five  dis- 
tricts of  Zamboanga,  Lanao,  Cottabato,  Davao,  and  Suiu,  the  two 
regularly  organized  provinces  of  Misamis  and  Siirigao.  The  four 
scout  companies  of  these  two  provinces  have  aince  last  report  been 
turned  back  to  the  division  commander,  leaving  the  maintenance  of 
order  therein  to  the  constabulary. 

The  governor  of  the  Moro  Province  docs  not  yet  wish  constabulary 
organized  in  the  Lake  Lanao  region,  the  Cottabato  country,  or  the 
island  of  Jolo  of  the  Sulu  distiict.  Constabulary  is  being  organized 
as  rapidly  as  expedient  for  part  of  the  Sulu  district  and  for  the  dis- 
tricts of  Zamboanga  and  Davao.  The  recent  field  work  around  Lanao 
and  in  Jolo  under  orders  of  General  Wood,  involving  considerable 
losses  to  the  Moros,  have  been  duly  reported  by  the  proper  authorities. 
The  use  of  Moros,  Manobos,  and  other  semicivilized  elements  of  Min- 
danao and  neighboring  islands  as  constabulary  will  largely  follow  the 
policy  outlined  for  the  Igorotes,  Calingas,  etc.,  of  north  central 
Luzon.  The  least  tractable  and  likewise  the  least  amenable  to  law 
will  be  the  Moi-os,  who,  though  they  may  be  ethnographically  of  the 
same  stock  as  .some  of  the  other  tribes  mentioned,  are  possessed  of  a 
creed  intolerant  of  any  other.  The  officers  sent  to  Colonel  Harbord  to 
effect  the  important  work  required  in  that  district  are  as  a  rule  men  of 
considerable  experience  and  judgment,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  results 
will  be  satisfactory.  Patience  will  be  a  valuable  asset  in  the  solution 
of  problem.     Pr(^ress  so  far  is  very  satisfactory. 

Colonel  Harbord  reports  as  follows: 

On  my  arrival  here  I  reported  to  the  governor  ot  the  Moro  province,  and  was 
informed  by  him  that  he  did  not  desire  a  constabulary  oi^anized  for  the  present  in  the 
Lanao  and  Cottabato  districts  nor  on  the  island  ot  Salu.  As  under  Act  787  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  the  governor  controls  the  use  and  directs  the  movements  of 
the  constabulary  of  the  Moro  province,  Uiis  statement  was  considered  sufflcient 
anthority  for  deferring,  as  far  as  those  districts  are  concerned,  the  oiganization  of 
the  constabulary  directed  to  be  made  by  section  21  of  the  act  referred  to.  OflBcers 
were  assigned  as  ^t  as  they  arrived  to  the  districts  of  Zamboanga,  Davao,  and  Sulu 
(Biaasi).  They  were  instructed  to  take  sufficient  time  to  obtain  the  best  men  in 
their  resjjective  districts;  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  people,  topography, 
andprinciiwl  diaJect  of  their  territory;  to  avoid  givii^  offense  in  the  matter  of  the 
Mc«lem  rel^on,  and  to  establish  harmonious  relations  with  all  officials,  civil  and 
military,  in  their  districts.  After  consultation  with  the  governor  5f  the  MOro  prov- 
ince it  was  decided  that  the  constabulary  of  Zamboanga  should  be  mixed  Christian 
and  Mohammedan;  that  of  Sulu  purely  Mohammedan;  that  of  Davao  principally  of 
the  pagan  tribes,  there  being  few  Moros  in  Davao,  and  the  Visavans  there  not  being 
desirable  recruite.  This  is  being  carried  out.  The  Moslem  will  not  mesa  with  the 
Filipino  and  dislikes  being  associated  with  him,  and  the  feeling  is  reciprocated. 
This  race  prejudice,  however,  is  not  unconquerable,  as  Mohammedan,  Buddhist, 
Confucian,  and  Christian  Filipino  amalgamate  in  the  conatabularj'  of  Borneo.  For 
the  present  this  is  not  beii^  attempted  here,  and  the  different  stations  are  to  be  garri- 
soned, respectively,  by  one  race  or  the  other.  This  facilitates  messing,  and  willbefor 
the  interest  of  the  service  until  discipline  and  loyalty  to  hia  new  coips  and  officers  takes 
the  place  with  the  Moro  of  the  aUegiance  heretofore  rendered  to  his  hereditary  chiefs. 
The  objection  of  the  Moslem  to  wearing  a  hat  with  a  brim  was  met  by  authority  of 
tiie  chief  of  constabulary  for  the  use  in  the  constabulary  ot  the  Moro  Province  of  a 
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red  fez  with  black  tassel.  The  Mora  is  proud  to  wear  that,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
distinctive  and  attractive  uniform.  The  Filipino  soliiier  masters  his  drill  more 
jliiickly  Oian  the  Moro,  having  seen  more  of  Spanish  and  United  States  soldiers,  but 
in  the  .opinion  of  the  undersigned  has  not  the  force  or  physique  of  the  latter— an 
opinion  aissented  from  by  some  experienced  constabtJary  officers  on  duty  here. 
The  Moro  has  thus  far  been,  quiet,  contented  with  hia  fare  and  surroundinos,  evi- 
dently anxions  to  learn  and  please  his  officers.  Any  race  drilled  and  disciplined 
and  properly  led  by  white  officers  will  make  good  soldiers,  and  tlie  Moro  is  no 
exception.  It  may  be  doubted  if  he  will  make  as  good  an  individnal  policeman  as 
the  more  sprightly  Filipinc,  but  for  a  long  time  the  constabulary  of  the  Moro 
province  will  T>e  soldiers  acting  in  bodies  rather  than  as  individual  policemen 
effecting  arrests  ia  a  civiliKed  land.  Their  absolute  illiteracy  will  be  the  greatest 
drawback  to  their  usefulness  as  policemen.  Less  than  half  a  dozen  Moros  now  in 
sen'ice  can  read  and  write.  Schools  to  teach  theni  have  been  established  at  each 
station. 

The  constabulary  of  Misamis  is  demoralized  from  the  dishonest  admioistratjon  of 
the  two  officers  who  deserted  on  September  27.  An  officer  of  character  and  experi- 
ence has  been  assigned  there  and  the  force  is  r^aining  its  lost  efficiency  and  reputa- 
tion. There  is  very  little  outlawry  there,  and  the  same  quiet  prevails  in  Sui-^ao. 
The  natives  of  these  two  provioces  are  very  poor  material  for  the  constabularj-,  being 
lazy,  unclean,  and  without  ambition. 

Meases  have  been  established  at  each  station  in  this  district.  By  authority  of  the 
chief  of  constabulary  a  deduction  of  6  pesos  is  made  from  the  monthly  pay  of  each 
soldier  to  pay  for  his  mess.  Any  balance  constitutes  a  mess  fund  for  the  constabu- 
lary of  the  province,  accounted  for  by  the  senior  inspector,  subject  to  inspection  and 
expendable  for  the  cood  of  the  men  on  authority  of  tbis  office.  All  enlisted  con- 
sfaDularyarereguirea  toeat  at  thismess.    The  r^nlts  have  thus  far  been  satisfactory. 

Four  companies  of  Philippine  Scouts  on  duty  with  the  civil  government  in  Min- 
danao when  the  district  was  established  were  returned  to  the  military  autliorities 
early  in  October,  the  constabulary  being  equal  to  the  situation. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  strength  of  the  district  and  the  stations  occu- 
pied, excluding  attached  men  from  olher  places,  of  which  there  are  39: 


Enlisted  m™. 

""'""° 

\  SjPf,"-  T^alo-  ■^]^!'- 

llo-    iZambo-   jj 
cano.  jangan.    ■»'™- 

Pagan.    Total. 

3 

■-■■■ 

Oroqiilela 1 

59^       102 

10 

Tolal                           ' F 

^— 

It  is  believed  that  the  proportion  of  officers  to  the  Moro  constabulary  should  be 

E^ter  than  in  other  parte  of  the  Archipelago;  that  officers  should  be  transferred 
tween  provinces  as  seldom  as  may  be  compatible  with  other  interests,  in  order 
that  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  dialect  may  be  utilized.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  should  be  a  requisite  for  the  promotion  of  Ameri- 
can officers. 

;  OF  THE  CHIEF  SUPPLY  OFFICER. 


I  know  of  no  position  in  any  military  organization  to  ■whicii  falls 
greater  responsibility  and  work  in  connection  with  its  successful  opera- 
tion than  to  this  oiEce.     It  not  only  involves  the  purchase,  accounta- 
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bility,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  all  supplies — quartermaster, 
commissary,  ordnance,  funds,  medicines,  and  telegraph  property — but 
it  deals  largely  with  estimates  and  policies  connected  witn  constabu- 
lary material.  Colonel  Baker  has  responded  most  efficiently  to  the 
important  demands  of  a  i^apidly  developing  office  on  which  the  success 
and  rational  economy  of  tlie  constabulary  will  in  a  great  measure  be 
founded.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  work  since  my  laat 
report. 

A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  will  be  effected  January  1, 
when  the  new  regulations  authorizing  a  ration  for  the  constabulary 
become  effective  and  operative.  The  pay  of  enlisted  men  will  be 
diminished  by  $T  insular  currency  per  month  and  a  ration — in  kind, 
in  money,  or  both — will  be  furnished.  The  estimated  first  cost  of  the 
ration  is  21  cents  insular  currency  per  diem,  or  $6.30  per  month. 
The  apparent  saving  of  70  cents  per  month  herein  will  pay  the  trans- 
portation. The  following  order  shows  the  operation  of  this  new 
system: 
General  Orders,  1  HBAnQUARTEBs  Phiuppinbs  CoN8tabcl*by, 

%    No.  94.  J  Maniia,  P.  Z,  January  1,  1904. 

I.  Except  in  the  heatiquartcrB  troop,  the  exposition  battalion,  the  band,  and  the 
medical  and  tele^iaph  divisions,  the  number  of  nrst>«la^  privates  in  the  conatabalary 
of  any  province  or  vinit  will  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  privates 
authorized  for  that  province  or  unit. 

II.  The  monthly  pav  of  every  enlisted  man  of  whatever  grade,  length  of  service, 
province,  or  unit  ia  reauced  by  7  pesos  Philippine  currency,  except  he  be  a  bwids- 
man  or  a  telegraph  operator. 

,  III.  (a)  Everyenli8tedman,excepthe.beaband8manor  atel^raphoperator,  will 
be  given  a  daily  allowance  for  subsistence  of  2]  centavoa  Philippine  currency.  Thia 
allowance  may  be  given  in  cash,  food,  or  part  in  each,  depending  on  how  the  soldier 
is  circumstanced — whether  traveling  under  ordera,  on  campaign,  or  in  garrison. 

{b)  Senior  inspectors  are  charged  with  requisitioning,  disbursii^,  and  accounting 
for  auWatence  funds. 

(c)  They  may  obtain  these  funds  on  the  Ist,  or  on  the  1st  and  15th,  or  on  the  lat, 
10th,  and  20th  of  eact.  month  for  the  thirty,  or  fifteen,  or  ten  succeeding  days  from 
their  supply  officers,  giving  to  the  latter  receipts  in  triplicate  properly  accpmplished 
on  the  form  "Receipt  of  subastence  funds." 

id)  The  supply  officer  will  inclose  the  original  receipt  to  the  auditor  as  a  voucher 
lis  disbursing  account  Turrent,  file  the  duplicate,  and  mail  the  triplicate  at  once 
to  his  district  headquarters. 

(e)  The  senior  inspettor  will  disburse  these  funds  only  on  receipt-ration  checks. 
Those  paid  are  the  vouchers  to  the  "return  of  subsistence  funds,"  which  each  senior 
inspector  will  miu!  before  the  10th  of  the  month  following  that  which  it  covers 
direct  to  his  district  headquarters. 

(/)  Books  of  ration  checks  will  be  fumishedby  the  district  supply  officers  through 
the  senior  inspectors  to  all  station  and  detachment  commanders,  and  such  other 
oflScers  as  senior  inspectors  may  eiect.  The  district  supply  officer  will  exact  memo- 
randum receipts  of  the  senior  inspectors,  and  they  in  turn  will  require  them  of  the 
otficers  to  whom  they  issue  the  books.  When  all  checks  have  been  used,  or  the 
officer  no  longer  requires  a  book,  it  will  be  returned  to  the  senior  inspector,  who 
may  reissue  those  that  still  contain  checks.  From  the  stubs  each  ofiicer  who  has 
issued  checks  during  the  month  will,  on  the  last  day  thereof,  fill  out  and  mail  to  his 
senior  inspector  the  form  "Report  of  purchases."  The  latter  will  note  in  red  ink 
those  entries  that  have  been  paid  by  him,  make  record  of  those  still  outstandii^, 
and  inclose  all  the  reports  with  his  "return  of  Bnbsistence  funds"  to  his  district 
headquariers. 

(ff)  Unit  commanders  will  perform  the  duties  imposed  on  senior  inspectors;  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Exposition  Eattalion  and  of  the  Headquarters  Troop  for- 
ward their  "returns  of  subsistence  funds'*  to  constabulary  headquarters:  the  medical 
inspectors  in  chaij^e  of  hospitals  forward  theirs  to  the  superintendent  of  the  medical 
division;  station  and  delacnment  commanders  prevented  by  distance  or  uncertain 
transportation  from  dealing  with  their  senior  inspectors  forward  their  returns  direct 
to  district  headquartere,  wrien  directed  from  district  headquarters. 
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(/()  It  being  essential  to  success  tliat  "ration  ciiecka"  c-irenlate  at  their  face  value, 
a  senior  inap^tor  will  caeh.  all  those  duly  presented  for  payment.  If  he  disapprove 
a  check  he  will  so  report  to  his  district  diief,  who  may  order  the  district  supply  offi- 
cer to  stop  the  amount  itisallowed  against  the  officer  who  issued  it. 

IV.  The  organization  of  messes,  the  components  of  the  rations,  when  to  vary  them, 
what  purchases  to  make  for  the  provinces  through  the  senior  inspector,  and  what  for 

Eoats  or  detachments,  throngh  their  commanders,  when  to  furnish  the  ration  in  cash, 
ind,  or  both.  Thrae  details  depend  on  local  and  varying  conditions,  and  are  left  to 
senior  inapectors,  subject  to  the  restrictions  that  follow  and  those  that  district  chiefs, 
who  liave  linal  smMt  of  subsistence  acconnte,  may  impose. 

V,  (a]  Staple  compooenle  of  the  rationj  such  as  rice,  beans,  coffee,  canned  meats, 
and  vegetables,  and  kits  for  messes  and  mdividuals  will  generally  be  purchased  of 
the  nearest  civil  supply  store.  Their  distribution  from  these,  government  transporta- 
tion not  being  avmlable,  is  a  proper  chaise  against  "Transportation  Philippine  Con- 
stahulary." 

(6)  Where  means  of  commimication  are  uncertain,  local  uiarkets  poor,  ur  admin- 
istrative organization  defertive,  there  will  be  furnished  each  man  at  least  1.65  pounds 


(2  chnpas)  of  rice  per  day  in  kind. 

(f)  Canned  goods,  and  especially  imports  ,        ,        , 

Often  these  can  be  replaced  by  "viandas,"  purchased  in  the  local  inHrkets,  to  the 


(f)  Canned  goods,  and  especially  imported  meats,  fish,  etc.,  are  most  expensive. 


profit  of  the  mess  fund,  and  to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  the  ii 

(d)  "On  campafen"  and  at  remote  stations  all  components  of  the  ration  should, 
whenever  practicable,  he  purchased  on  the  spot,  thus  saving  transportation,  insuring 
a  steady  supply,  and  greatly  increasing  mobility.  ' 

{e)  Enlisted  men  or  detachments,  "traveling  under  orders,"  should  generally  be 
rationed  in  cash,  the  man  or  the  detachment  commander  signing  the  receipt  on  the 
"ration  check." 

VI.  Supply  officers  who  have  not  the  "subsistence  funds"  with  which  to  fill  requi- 
sitions of  senior  inspectors,  will  do  so  from  any  funds,  preferably  "Pay  Philippme 
Constabulary,"  on  hand,  refunijing  to  the  proper  subheads  of  appropriation  when 
their  subsistence  funds  are  obtained. 

VII.  This  oMer  goes  into  effect  Jamiiiry  ],  1904. 


It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  Manila  is  the  origin  of  all  serious 
disturbances  in  the  Pliilippines.  Agitators  are,  however,  beginning 
to  find  much  difficulty  in  securing  men,  arms,  or  money.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  division  of  informahon  has  four  spies  acting  as  officers  in 
a  new  oi^nization,  "the  third  zone,"  gotten  up  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  new  junta  in  Hongkong.  In  spite  of  the  old  assurances 
that  independence  is  near  and  that  guns  are  en  route,  reenforced  by 
stamped  documents  purporting  to  lie  commissions  from  Iteutenant-s  to 
generals,  this  organization  finds  few  men  to  rally  to  its  support.  The 
general  answer  bj-  the  importuned  is  that  he  has  had  enough  "com- 
bate"  and  now  wants  to  live  quietly.  The  old  junta  at  Hongliong  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Two  more  of  its  members  {Apadble  and  Ilustre) 
returned  during  the  present  month.  The  organization  that  succeeded 
it  is  headed  by  a  Spaniard  of  anarchistic  tendencies  (Mr.  Ruis  Prin), 
assisted  by  Artemio  Ricarte,  who  returned  from  Guam  with  Mabini. 
This  new  organization  declaies  complete  separation  from  Agninaldo 
and  all  of  his  affiliations,  and  proclaims  a  universal  democi'atic  Filipino 
republic. 

The  division  of  information  under  Major  Crawford  continue.'^  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  activity  and  results  obtained  arc  most  valuable. 

EXFOSITIOK   BATTALtON. 

In  iiddition  to  the  command  of  the  third  constabulary  district  Colo- 
nel Taylor  is  charged  with  the  conunand  and  instruction  of  the  two 
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constabulary  companies  of  100  men  each  now  being  trained  at  San 
Felipe  Neri,  ThLs  battalion  will  include  in  its  numbers  representa- 
tives from  every  province  in  tbe  Archipelago.  The  band,  consisting 
of  80  pieces,  and  the  exhibit,  composed  of  objects  collected  by  the 
constabulary  through  the  Archipelago,  will  also  be  under  Colonel 
Taylor's  charge. 

SUMMARY. 

Improved  conditions  have  permitted  the  return  of  six  companies  of 
scouts  to  the  division  commander;  Albay  and  Mindoro  have  been 
cleared;  agitators  find  fewer  converts  in  formerly  favorable  localities; 
the  radical  leaders  of  Manila  are  more  disposed  to  conservatism;  the 
"Santa  Iglesia"  movement  has  been  completely  subdued,  and  scout 
companies  are  required  in  only  two  districts. 

At  the  present  time  disaffected  localities  may  be  said  to  exist  only 
in  limited  parts  of  Cavite,  Batangas,  and  Laguna,  the  lower  part  of 
Tayabas,  and  the  mountains  of  Iloilo.  In  most  of  these  localities  the 
disaffection  is  not  acute,  and  daily  progress  is  being  made. 

Notwithstanding  this  showing  great  vigilance  and  greater  activity 
are  necessary  to  maintain  order  and  obtain  a  continuous  improvement. 
The  coming  year  will,  in  my  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential election,  give  the  scouts  and  constabulary  far  less  work  than 
the  one  just  ending. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  their  duties,  the  large  number  of  stations  that 
must  be  maintained,  and  the  recent  organization  of  forces  in  the  Moro 
Province,  the  present  number  of  constabulary  officers  is  insufficient 
for  the  work.  An  increase  is  therefore  asked  for  in  the  approaching 
appropriation  act. 

Very  respectfully,  Henry  T.  Ali;en, 

"  '      '"      General,  Tf.  8.  Army, 

Chief  of  Gonstamla/ry. 
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ANNUAL  aEPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  POSTS,  FOR  THE  BUREAU 
OF  POSTS,  FOR  THE  FISCAl  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1903. 

The  Bureau  f»F  Posts  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Office  of  the  Director  op  Posts, 
Manila,  F.  L,  Decemlm-  M,  1903. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  bureau 
of  posts  for  the  fiacal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  with  accompanying 
statistical  tables.  The  information  relative  to  i^evenues  is  given  as 
received  from  the  auditor. 

peesonnrt.  of  the  service. 

On  July  1,  1902,  the  employees  of  this  bureau  numbered  217,  of 
which  lii  were  Americans,  75  Filpinos,  and  1  Chinaman.  During 
the  year,  249  Americans  and  101  Filipinos  were  given  appointments, 
and  3  Americans  were  reinstated.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Amer- 
icans and  39  Filipinos  were  separated  from  the  bureau  by  resignation; 
10  Americans  and  9  Filipinos  were  separated  by  removal;  8  Americans 
and  8  Filipinos  by  ti-ansfer  to  other  bureaus,  and  5  Americans  by 
death. 

On  June  30, 1903,  the  emplojrees  of  this  bureau  numbered  234  Amer- 
icans, 137  Filipinos,  and  1  Chinaman.  This  is  an  increase  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  93  Americans  and  62  Filipinos.  With  the  exception  of 
2  Americans,  transferred  from  the  United  States  postal  service,  all 
appointments  during  the  year  were  made  from  the  Philippine  civil 
service  register,  or  under  the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  of  Act  181, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  postmasters  at  the  smaller  offices 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  act. 

revenues  and  expenditures. 

The  revenues  for  this  fiscal  year,  as  shown  by  Table  E,  amount  to 
$146,702. 63,  wbicli  is  an  increase  of  about  54  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditures  for  the  yeai',  amounting 
to  $231,431.08,  show  an  increase  of  25i  per  cent;  and  to  this  amount 
must  be  added  printing  and  binding  received  from  the  public  printer 
during  the  year,  amounting  to  $8,748.95.  There  is  an  increase  of 
$39,549.77  in  the  item  of  salaries  and  wages,  practically  all  of  which 
represents  compensation  of  postmasters  at  new  offices  established  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  mail  transportation  is 
$9,903.90,  nearly  all  of  which  is  for  land  ti-ansportation  between  estab- 
lished post  offices  throughout  the  islands,  where  heretofoi-e  mails  were 
carried  without  expense  to  this  bureau.  Last  year  the  payments  to 
steamships  carrying  mails  to  foreign  ports  amounted  to  $5,071.32, 
while  this  year  the  payments  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  $6,910.36. 
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DEAD-LETTER   OFETCE. 

In  the  dead -letter  office  of  this  bureau  there  was  received  during  the 
year  43,112  pieces  of  mail,  ■which,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  be 
delivered  to  addressees.  This  is  a  decrease  of  over  22,500  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  During  the  year  12,169  letters  and  other  articles  of  mail 
matter  which  could  not  be  delivered  to  addressees  were  returned  to  the 
senders,  and  4,971  pieces,  the.  senders  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, were  destroyed.  Twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  letters  and  packages  of  undelivered  matter  were  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  3,130  pieces  were  reburned  to  foreign  countries. 
These  figures  show  a  decrease  eoinpared  t^the  preceding  fiscal  year  of 
11,850  pieces  returned  to  the  United  States  and  3,466  to  foreign 
countries. 

In  70  of  the  letters  opened  and  returned  to  senders  there  wex'e  found 
drafts,  checks,  and  money,  amounting  to  $1,784.28.  During  the  year 
money  amounting  to  $82.50,  taken  from  letters  the  senders  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained,  was  turned  into  the  postal  revenue  after  being 
held  one  year.  Postage  stamps  to  the  amount  of  $9,  found  in  letters 
remaining  unclaimed  for  the  same  period  of  time,  were  destroyed 
under  proper  supervision.  At  the  close  of  the  year  18  valuable  letters 
remained  m  the  dead-letter  office,  containing  drafts,  money  orders, 
and  cash,  amounting  to  $7,837.12. 

MONEY- ORDER   BUSINESS. 

The  money-order  business  was  in  operation  at  83  offices.  This  branch 
of  the  service  was  extended  during  the  year  to  two  oiEces  only.  Fur- 
ther extensions,  requiring  the  Government  to  assume  larger  responsi- 
bilities, were  not  made  because  of  the  fact  that  irregular  transportation 
of  the  mails  makes  the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  of  money-order 
funds  in  out-of-the-way  post-offices  possible  and  unavoidable.  How- 
ever, matters  in  these  respects  have  improved  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  money-order  service  Ima  been  established  since  June  30  at  seven 
additional  offices,  and  other  extensions  will  be  made  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

At  the  Manila  post-office,  10,156  less  orders  wore  issued  than  during 
the  preceding  year;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  of 
3,856  in  the  number  issued  at  money-order  offices  in  the  provinces. 

The  money-order  system  continues  to  be  used  largely  for  remittances 
of  money  to  the  United  States.  During  the  year  orders  to  the  amount 
of  $1,396, 848. 20, 'issued  in  the  Philippines,  were  paid  in  the  United 
States;  while  orders  to  the  amount  of  only  $136,440.61,  issued  in  the 
United  States,  were  paid  in  the  Philippines.  To  settle  the  difference 
between  these  amounts,  remittances  were  made  during  the  year  to  the 
postmasters  at  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco^  CaX,  amounting  to 
$994,132.94.  During  this  year  the  Manila  post-office  paid  orders 
aggregating  $1,445,706.96,  and  received  deposits  of  surplus  money- 
order  funds  from  provincial  offices  in  the  amount  of  $1,439,394.59, 
These  figures  are  good  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  money- 
order  system  is  patronized  in  the  provinces.  Further  evidence  of  this 
fact  appears  in  the  demands  for  the  establishment  of  money-order 
business  at  other  offices. 

The   handling  of  Mexican   and   Spanish-Filipino  currency  in  the 
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monoy-ni-dftr  business  daring  the  last  fiscal  year  has  been  most  diffi- 
cult. The  ratio  of  exchange  between  this  money  and  United  tttates 
currency  was  changed  so  frequently  that  it  waa  not  always  possible  to 
convert  the  local  currency  received  into  United  States  currency  before 
another  drop  in  the  value  of  the  former  took  place.  It  is  gi-atifying 
to  state,  however,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  encountered, 
we  managed  to  handle  this  local  currency  in  the  money-order  business 
not  only  without  loss  to  the  Government,  but  at  a  profit. 

On  June  30  all  of  the  surplus  local  currency  not  required  to  pay 
outstanding  orders  payable  in  this  kind  of  money  was  exchanged  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  Archipelago  for  United  States  currency  at  the 
existing  legal  ratio  of  exchange.  The  value  of  this  exchange  in  United 
States  currency  is  $2,645.77,  which  amount  has  been  taken  up  in  our 
money-order  accounts  as  profit  on  exchange. 

Now  that  Mexican  and  Spanish- Filipino  currency  will  soon  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  question,  negotiations  have  been  reopened  for  money- 
order  exchanges  between  the  Philippines  and  Singapore,  Hongkong, 
and  Japan.  These  negotiations  were  started  more  than  a  year  ago,  but 
were  .suspended  temporarily  on  account  of  the  rapid  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  local  turrcncy- 

liEGISTEY   BUSlNEaS. 

The  total  number  of  letters  and  othei'  articles  of  mail  matter  regis- 
tered during  the  year  is  164,742.  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  23 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  There  is  an  increase  of  more  than 
10  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  registered  articles  received  from  the 
United  States,  and  of  more  than  12  per  cent  in  the  number  received 
from  foreign  countries.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pieces  of 
registered  mail  sent  to  the  United  States  is  more  than  9  per  cent,  while 
to  foreign  countries  it  is  11  per  cent,  Last  year  10,161  pieces  of  official 
mail  were  registered  free,  while  this  year  the  official  free  registration 
amounted  to  27,245,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  168  per  cent. 

INTBEISLAKD   TKANSPORTATION. 

This  fiscal  year  has  seen  considerable  improvement  in  interisland 
mail  communication.  A  number  of  commercial  steamers  are  now  being 
operated  upon  pi"actically  regular  schedules  between  Manila  and  other 
important  points,  Interisland  army  transports  have  been  run  much 
nearer  i-egular  schedules  than  heretofore.  On  the  first  of  each  month 
the  army  transport  service  publishes  a  schedule  of  its-interisland  trans- 
ports for  the  next  thirty  days,  and  these  schedules  are,  as  a  rule,  main- 
tained. Some  months  since  I  endeavored  to  arrange  for  the  placing  of 
postal  clerks  on  the  interisland  army  transports,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  space  for  their  accommodation  and  the  distribution 
of  the  mails. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  nine  coast-guard  routes  were  estab- 
lished. With  this  amount  of  regular  transportation,  all  of  the  more 
important  points  in  the  Philippine  Islands  receive  a  fairly  regular  mail 
service.  To  further  improve  the  postal  facilities  throughout  the  islands, 
postal  clerks  are  being  assigned  to  the  coast-guard  steamers,  which  will 
be  operated  on  regular  schedules.  These  clerks,  in  addition  to  their 
duties  toward  the  mail  service,  are  also  acting  as  pursers  and  freight 
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clerks.  During  the  fiscal  year,  postal  clerks  on  trains  of  the  Manila 
and  Dagupan  Kailway  and  on  steamers  of  the  coast-giiard  service  dis- 
tributed 651,840  letters  and  561,148  fmpers,  and  handled  11,420  pieces 
of  registered  mail. 

In  the  matter  of  land  transportation,  this  bureau  is  gradually  taking 
up  the  carrier  system  provided  by  municipalities  under  paragraph 
(gg),  section  39,  of  the  Municipal  Code,  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
paid  carrier  service.  This  action  is  not  taken,  however,  unless  the 
municipal  carrier  service  appears  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  neither  is 
a  paid  carrier  service  established  at  points  between  army  posts  where 
regular  army  transportation  is  in  operation. 


During  the  year  69  mails  were  dispatched  to  the  United  States,  18 
of  which  were  by  army  transports  and  51  by  commercial  liners  via 
Hongkong  and  Yokohama;  and  77  mails  were  received  from  the  United 
States,  18  of  which  were  by  transports  from  San  Francisco,  33  by 
commercial  liners  from  the  same  port,  and  26  from  other  United  States 
ports. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  whole  year  we  received  a  total  of  51 
mails  from  San  Francisco,  being  one  less  than  an  average  of  one  mail 
per  week;  also  that  mails  were  sent  to  the  United  States  on  an  average 
of  one  every  five  days.  The  amount  of  mail  received  from  and  dis- 
patched to  the  United  States  is,  however,  slightly  less  than  for  the 
preceding  year. 

During  the  year  337  mails  were  dispatched  to  foreign  countries,  197 
of  which  were  to  Hongkong  direct.  There  was  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  more  than  1,000,000  grams  in  the  weight  of  letters 
and  1,500,000  grams  in  the  weight  of  other  mail  matter  sent  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  year. 

EXTE>f8IONS  AND   IMPROVKMENTS. 

The  free-delivery  service  for  the  city  of  Manila  mentioned  in  my 
last  report  is  growing  steadily  in  favor.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
these  letter  carriers  delivered  651,736  pieces  of  mail  at  business  houses 
and  residences  in  Manila.  The  amount  of  mail  delivered  by  those 
carriers  has  increased  more  than  60  per  cent  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  This  ser\'ice  is  highly  satisfactory,  as  this  increase  in  the 
amount  of  mail  so  delivered  indieatea. 

A  station  of  the  Manila  post-office  will  soon  be  established  in  the 
Manila  custom-house.  This  station  is  intended  especially  for  the 
handling  of  packages  received  from  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  containing  articles  subject  to  customs  duties.  When  in  oper- 
ation, it  will  be  possible  for  persons  receiving  packages  to  at  once  pay 
the  duties  and  take  delivery,  thus  avoiding  a  second  trip  to  the  custom- 
house, which  is  now  required. 

The  records  show  a  material  increase  during  the  year  in  the  bulk  of 
newspapers  and  regular  publications  printed  in  the  Philippines  and 
sent  to  subscribers  in  the  provinces.  This  is  especially  true  regarding 
Manila  publications  printed  in  Spanish  and  Filipino  dialects,  which  are 
subscribed  for  principally  by  the  Filipinos.     During  the  year  there 
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were  55  newspapers  and  regular  publications  published  in  the  Philip- 
pines, whose  publishers  were  permitted  to  send  their  publications 
throug'h  the  mails  at  newspaper  rates  oi  jwstage — 1  cent  per  pound. 
There  were  also  five  firms  which  had  permission  to  use  the  mails  at  the 
same  rates  of  postage  under  the  "Rights  of  news  agents."  The  total 
weight  of  reading  matter  sent  in  the  mails  of  the  Philippines  under 
these  conditions  was  approximately  300,000  pounds. 

On  July  1,  1902,  there  were  90  post-offices  throughout  the  islands. 
During  the  year  149  offices  were  established  and  30  discontinued.  At 
the  close  of  the  tiscal  year  we  had  209  post-offices,  being  an  increase 
of  119  during  the  year. 

A  new  ana  complete  postal  code  for  the  Philippine  Islands  is  being 
prepared,  which,  upon  completion,  will  be  submitted  to  you  with  rec- 
ommendation for  its  enactment  into  law.  The  code  recommended 
will  follow  the  I'nited  States  postal  laws  as  closely  as  possible,  vary- 
ing therefi-om  only  when  net^ssaiy  to  meet  our  peculiar  conditions. 
It  will  be  recommended  that  post-offices  be  classified  into  four  classes, 
viz:  First  class,  Manila;  second  class,  the  larger  post-offices,  such  as 
Iloilo,  Oebu,  and  Cavite;  third  class,  all  other  provincial  capitals  and 
other  offices  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  postmaster's  salary  of 
$20  or  more  per  month ;  fourth  class,  all  offices  wnere  the  postmaster's 
salary  is  less  than  $20  per  month. 

It  will  be  further  recommended  that  one  of  the  municipal  officials, 
either  the  secretary  or  treasurer,  be  required  by  virtue  of  nis  office  to 
act  as  postmaster,  except  where  other  provision  is  made  at  compensa- 
tion fixed  by  the  director  of  posts.  It  is  believed  that  either  of  these 
officials  in  the  small  municipalities  is  in  a  position  to  serve  as  post- 
master better  than  any  other  person. 

This  legislation  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  our  efforts  to  estab- 
lish new  post-offices  we  are  frequently  unable  to  find  any  one  who  will 
accept  appointment  as  postmaster,  and  therefore  for  the  time  being, 
under  present  legislation,  the  municipality  must  go  without  an  office. 

I  will  also  recommend  that  the  presidente  of  the  municipality,  where 
other  provision  is  not  made  by  the  director  of  posts,  be  required  to 
fumisfl  the  necessary  transportation  for  the  mails  to  the  next  munici- 
pality. This  legislation  is  likewise  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
places  without  the  assistance  of  the  presidente  we  have  great  difficulty 
in  securing  persons  who  will  carry  the  mails,  and,  in  fact,  in  a  few 
cases  have  been  absolutely  unsuccessful. 

Kecomniendation  is  also  made  for  legislation  defining  specifically  the 
duties  of  all  steamships  and  small  craft  authorized  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade  with  reference  to  the  handling  of  the  mails. 

DEFALCATIONS. 

This  bureau,  like  others,  has  suffered  during  the  year  from  default- 
ing postmasters  and  dishonest  officials. 

In  April,  1902,  the  postmaster  at  Aparri,  Cagayan  Province,  put  up 
a  money-order  remittance  containing  $1,575  United  States  currency. 
Subsequently,  and  before  the  package  was  dispatched  from  his  office, 
a  soldier  of  the  Sixteenth  Infantry,  detailed  for  special  duty  in  the 
post-office,  got  possession  of  the  package  and  abstracted  the  money 
contents.  While  it  was  believed  from  the  beginning  that  this  soldier 
was  guilty  of  the  crime,  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before  sufficient 
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evidence  was  obtained  to  secure  his  conviction.  When  confronted 
with  the  evidence,  he  confessed  his  guilt  and  has  received  sentence  for 
the  crime  committed.  This  did  not,  however,  occur  until  after  the 
death  of  the  postmaster,  who  died  believing  himself  to  be  under  sus- 
piiJion  of  the  robbery  of  this  package,  notwithstanding  my  assurances 
to  the  contrary. 

The  next  ease  was  the  theft  of  over  $12,000  United  States  currency 
by  the  postmaster  at  Tacloban,  Ley  te  Province.  Suspicion  rested  upon 
him  frora  the  start,  and  after  some  months  ho  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  and  one  day  in  prison.  After  receiving  this  sen- 
tence, he  confessed  to  the  crime  and  made  known  where  over  $9,000 
of  the  stolen  money  was  hidden.  This  money  was  secured  and  placed 
to  his  credit. 

Shortly  after  the  postmaster  at  Eayambang,  Pangasinan  Province, 
was  suspected  of  being  guilty  of  opening  registered  letters  and  abstract- 
ing the  contents.  Necessary  decoy  letters  were  made  up  and  dis- 
patched so  as  to  pass  through  his  hands.  He  quickly  accepted  the 
bait  set  for  him,  and  was  at  once  arrested,  subsequently  convicted  in 
court,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  three  years.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  commencing  his  sentence  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  provincial  authorities  at  Lingayen. 

Next  came  the  postmaster  at  Calamba,  Laguna  Province,  who 
embezzled  $1,000  United  States  cun-ency,  money-order  funds.  He 
put  up  a  very  neat  scheme  to  make  it  appear  that  the  pouch  supposed 
to  contain  this  money  which  he  should  have  remitted  to  the  post- 
master at  Manila  was  opened  and  robbed  in  transit.  The  investigation 
started  soon  developed  conflicting  evidence,  which  resulted  m  his 
arrest  and  subsequent  conviction  and  sentence  of  ten  years  in  prison. 

On  July  13,  of  this  year,  an  inspector  of  this  bureau,  in  checking 
up  the  accounts  of  the  postmaster  at  Laoag,  Ilocos  Norte  Province, 
found  him  short  in  his  money-order  funds  about  $2,500.  The  post- 
master confessed  his  crime,  admitting  that  by  manipulating  his 
accounts  and  money  he  had  been  able  to  appropriate  government 
funds  frora  time  to  time  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  Within  four 
days  after  the  first  discovery  of  the  shortage  he  was  sentenced  to  eight 
years  and  one  day  in  prison  for  his  crime. 

CONCLUSIOX. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  the  American  school-teachers  sta- 
tioned throughout  the  islands  had  taken  much  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  post-ofSees  at  their  respective  stations,  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  had  accepted  appointments  as  postmasters,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  Act  181.  I  regret  to  state  at  this  time  that  the 
last  year's  experience  in  extending  the  postal  service  to  smaller 
municipalities  in  this  way  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  devel- 
oped that  in  many  cases  the  American  school-teacher  has  sought  or 
accepted  the  appointment  as  postmaster  for  no  other  purpose  than  his 
own  private  gam,  and  has  conducted  the  office  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  other  patrons.  Therefore,  as  rapidly  as  these  facts  devel- 
oped, changes  in  postmasters  has  been  made. 

Another  fact  operating  against  the  success  of  this  scheme  has  been 
the  frequent  ti-ansfer  or  change  in  station  of  the  school-teachers,  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  their  vacation  periods  they  usually  go 
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away  from  their  stations.  For  these  reasons  it  is  now  my  policy  to 
secure  competent,  reliable  Filipinos  for  postmasters  at  the  smaller 
offices. 

What  I  have  said  with  reference  to  the  American  school-teachers  must 
not  be  understood  to  apply  in  everj'  caj^e.  A  few  of  them  have  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  postal  service  and  rendered  as  good  service  as 
could  be  asked  foi'. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  onlj'  repeat  my  remarks  of  last  year  relative  to 
the  work  of  the  employees  of  this  bureau.  With  the  exception  of  those 
heretofore  mentioned  who  have  proved  dishonest,  and  of  those  who  have 
been  removed  for  cause,  their  work  as  a  whole  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory, and  they  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  Imve  performed  their  dnties. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  M.  Cottermak, 

DirectoT  of  Posts. 

The  Honorable  the  Seceetaky  of  Commekck  and  Police, 


w  of  the  bureau  of  posts  for 
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June  30,  1901. 

Jnne  30. 1902. 
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g  June 


Expended. 

App 

ropriated. 

•11 
809  20 

HS,e21.1S 
16,99tCT 

Sll.500.00 
160,500.00 
16,000.00 

SalsJiea  and  wages  post-ofiloe  service 

%.m 

Contingent  expenses  post-atUve  service 

I'Sk^ 

Tml 

231.4S1.0S 

252,200,00 

CopacW.. ...... 

city  of  Peking.. 
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Francisco  Plegueznelo . 

Gaelic 

Guthrie 

Hongliong  Mam 

Hang-Cliow 
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weight. 
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^^poH,„™U,.<,na.eor.e..... 
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Slatea 
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Fiist  port  of  call  ajid  name  of  steamer. 

Derot 
lilpa. 

Foreign 
letters,  net 
weight. 

Foreign 

paid. 

„„„„, 

: 
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65 
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80 
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; 

s 

60 
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c„ 
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)i. 
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Table  E.^Slatement  of  rt 


'3  reported  by  auditor^- 
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thepieal  year  ending  J 
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Table  I.—Stalemerd  of  the  money-tn-der  business  of  llie  PhiHppme  Mawb  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  190S,  m  shoam  by  auditor's  report. 
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Table  S.—StcOemmt  showing  number  of  Utters  and  parcels  re^islered  at  each  post-office 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  190S. 
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Taslk  J, — Batmnent  ihomng  nvmbee  of  letters  oaid  p 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  fismd  year  enai 
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Locked  pouches. 
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l«i 

2.IS»  j         1,4B^ 

Total 

«i,0S7 

46,45fi 

«,9iS 

49,582  1      51,175  1       ,».Ba-^ 

T\BLB  L  — Statemenl  ghotmng  nnmber  ofregiitered  letters  and  parceU  received  from  and 
dispatctied  to  Untied  ^ates  foreign  eoaiUriea,  and  Philippiite  posi-offiees  by  the  Manila 
pok-iiffice  during  (he  fiical  year  endtng  June  SO,  190S. 


States. 

Foreign 

ippmes. 

Total, 

Number  of  registered  parcels  for  delli  crj  received 
Number  of  roistered  letters  In  transit  received 
Number  o(  rt«-teterea  parcels  in  tranrft  leoelved 

51855 
12,46S 

4!S84 
2,275 

li 

30,077 

W.'JOO 
44;  8^ 

Total  received... 

38,87« 

5a,«a2 

78,184 

187,462 

Number  ot  letters  registered  sent 
Number  of  parcels  registered  sent 
Number  of  letters  In  transit  sent 
Number  of  parcels  in  transit  sent 
Number  of  offleia  letters  ce^stered  tree  sen  1 
Number  of  offlola  parcels  registered  free  eeiit 

Number  of  official  parcels  registry  fee  paid 

■a.m 

6,452 
4,826 

10,784 
818 

39,120 
S2,563 
S0,S82 

4:463 

10,950 

Totoiseiit 

79,838 

S2,'J93 

52,147 

164, 27S 

NUmb^J  Si  ^ks  rt«iEtlrea  Sail  ^nf  * 

&\-}2* 

1:!!? 

\tl 

6.10^< 
11!,  .'*3 

Total 

5,1U 

v» 

10,366 

18, 6*6 
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—.'^alenwU  showing  maU»  received  from  and  disptdehtd  to  Pk'Mppine  offices  by 
tin'  Maml'i  poslroffice  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  190S. 


.... 

Daenpan  R.  P-  0. 

Other  Philippine  offiiws. 

Number  of 

"Cks'" 

Tails'" 

'^•^Xlf 

sacks. 

December 

I'Wd 

m. 

140 

IM 

187 
290 

1 
53S 

MB 

1 

267 
410 

1,688 

2,216 

' 

BIS  PATCH  ED. 

Julj 
December 

98 
138 

f1 

418 

199 

1 

605 

2,090 
1,M7 

iii 

Tune 

1 

1 

251 
296 
848 

MO 
698 
603 

2.402 

i;i4i 

1,332 

Total 

1,4.1 

«,iia 

3,081 

6,692 

19,130 

Table  N. — Slaiemeia,  ofmaiU  received  from  and  dtspatdied  to  the  United  Slaleson  irana- 
porta  and  tin^svia  Honkong  and  Japan  ports  by  the  Manila  posl-offiiCe  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  190S. 


Re 

eived. 

Disp 

atehed. 

Month. 

Pouches 

Pouch ee 

Pouchea 

Sacks 

her. 

lattera. 

lerea. 

ber. 

t;x 

papeis. 

1902. 

&":■ 

2 

g 

lij 

^'? 

^"ff.:::::: 

3 

g 

■S 

Transport. 

^ 

^'"" 

'' 

3« 

1,022 

72 

, 

IS 

284 

Do 

Lmcr 

6 

•n 

80 

5 

54 

17B 

90 
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Table  ^.—SUUemenl  of  mails  receii^from  and  diepaieked  to  the.  VnUed  SUtes  on  tTtim- 
}m1s  mid  liners  ma  Honglvng  (mil  Japan  poHe  by  the  Manila  pogt-o,ffiwd'u-ringlhejiscai 
year  ending  June  SO,  7St>3— -Continued. 


Month. 

Vifl- 

Nam- 

Pouches  j  Pouches 

of         ol  regls- 

letters.       lered. 

papers. 

be"' 

letters. 

"Sr 

pa^ra. 

April^...' 

! 

13 

3 

I 

S4 

a7 

•s 

""iw::;::;: 

81 

Total.. 

77 

843 

1,S67 

i,m 

3,m 

2,362 

Tablk  0. — Stalemerit  of  maiis  refeived  froin  and  diiqxttched.  to  IIon')lulu,  Guam,  nnd 
Utdted  Stales  skips  and  troops  in  foreign  ports  by  tlie  Manila  jmsl^office  during  the  Jiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903. 


Honolulu. 

Goa^, 

ahipaanil  tmns- 

M0.,h. 

«,.».,. 

Dlspfttched. 

,v«d. 

Dispatched. 

Nam- 

Num- 

s 

Shf. 

bags. 

li. 

be™£ 
bags. 

ber™i 
moils. 

b«r"t 
bags. 

b^"t 

be'J^f 
begs. 

Jul7 

Ck.tS*' 
Itecember' 

\ 

5 

3 

i 

5 

\ 

^ 

i 

9 

63 

53 

IB 

63 

KeceWea. 

Dlspatebed. 

Month. 

Number 

Number 

Kttw.'is^lit 

oI  molls. 

o(  prints. 

fframs. 

(Jmwf 

' 

302 

u. 

378 

21 

160 

683  J29 

1.249.663 

Kf 

June 

Tutal 

.24 

3,562 

311  1        1,836  i    5,346,3,69  1     ia,30M,Jin 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTTREAU  OP  COAST 
GUARD  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  30,  1903. 

BuEEAir  OF  Coast  Guaed  and  Transportation, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  August  m,  1903. 
The  Segeetaey  of  Commerce  and  PomcE, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  following  report  for  the  bureau 
of  coast  guard  and  transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1903: 

At  the  bediming-  of  the  year  the  bureau  consisted  of  three  divisions, 
namely,  division  of  light-house  construction,  division  of  light-house 
maintenance,  and  division  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  vessels. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  was  also  captain  of  the  port  of  Manila.  The 
harbor  master,  inspector  of  hulls,  and  inspector  of  boilers  were  under 
the  captain  of  the  port.  On  February  28,  1903,  the  position  of  cap- 
tain of  the  port  was  abolished,  and  the  harbor  master,  inspector  of 
hulls,  and  inspector  of  boilers  were  transfen-ed  to  the  custom-house. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  personnel  consisted  of:  A.  Marix, 
commander,  U.  S-  Navy,  chief  of  bureau;  Henry  Jervey,  captain  of 
Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  superintendent  of  division  of  light-house 
construction;  J.  M.  Helm,  lieutenant-commander, U.  S.  Navy,  superin- 
tendent of  division  of  light- house  maintenance;  J.  C.  Fremont,  lieuten- 
ant-commander,U.  S.  Navy,  superintendentof  division  of  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  vessels:  1  clerk,  class  5 ;  1  clerk,  class  6; 
3  clerks,  class  8;  2  clerks,  class  9;  2  clerks,  class  A;  1  clerk,  class  F;  1 
employee, at $180 perannum;  5  employees, at$150perannum;  Istore- 
keeper,  class  A;  1  assistant  storekeeper,  class  F. 

On  April  1,  1903,  Mr.  D.  D.  Wilson  was  appointed  inspector  of 
machinery. 

On  May  1,  1903,  two  clerks,  classes  S  and  9,  respectively,  were 
added  by  executive  order. 

On  October  22,  1902,  Lieut.  Commander  J.  C.  Fremont  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lieut.  A.  L.  Key,  U.  S.  Navy. 

On  December  1,  1902,  Lieut.  A.  L.  Key  was  detached  by  order  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  he  was  succeeded  on  February  22,  1903,  by 
Mr.  William  Howe  as  superintendent  of  the  division  of  vessels. 

On  March  1,  1903,  Commander  A.  Marix  was  detached  by  order  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent. 

On  March  10, 1903,  Mr.  Alexander  Franklyn  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  division  of  light-house  maintenance. 

OFFICE   BUILDING. 

The  bureau  occupies  the  whole  of  the  building  formerly  known  as 
the  "capitania  del  puerto." 
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ENGINEER   T8LANI>. 

By  Act  No.  788  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  dated  June  30,  1903, 
Engineer  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River,  was  assigned  to  the 
bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation  and  an  expenditure  of 
¥140,000  was  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  marine  railway 
and  the  purchase  of  tools  for  a  machine  shop  thereon.  The  act  also 
re  seized  what  is  known  as  the  inner  basin  for  the  anchorage  of  coast 
guard  vessels.  It  is  intended  to  build  warehouses  for  the  division  of 
vessels  and  the  light-house  establishment  on  this  island  and  make  it 
headquartei-s  for  the  coast  guard  fleet. 

COALING  STATIONS. 

Coaling  stations  for  the  coast  guard  as  well  as  other  Philippine 
Island  government  vessels  have  been  established  by  the  insular  purcnas- 
ing  agent  at  San  Fernando,  Manila,  Lueena,  Puerto  Galera,  Maabate, 
Romblom,  Tacloban,  Surigao,  Cebu,  Dumaguete,  Iloilo,  Jolo,  and 
Puerto  Princesa. 

POSTAL  CLERKS. 

Experience  has  proven  that  there  is  sufficient  work  connected  with 
mails  and  freight  to  warrant  plac.ing  on  board  each  of  the  cutters 
engaged  in  general  service  a  special  man  who  is  to  combine  the  duties 
of  postal  and  freight  clerk.  These  men  are  to  be  bonded  and  thus 
facilitate  the  transpoiiation  of  public  funds. 

OAFTAINS  COMMISSIONED  TO  ACT  AS  CUSTOMS  OFFICERS. 

The  captains  of  all  cuttei's  and  sea-going  launches  have  been  com- 
missioned by  the  colleetoi-  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands  to  act 
as  customs  officers  in  eases  of  search,  seizui^e,  etc. 


The  following  launches  were  received  from  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army  after  March  1, 1903,  repaired, 
cared  for,  and  transferred  to  other  branches  of  the  government,  as 
directed  by  the  civil  goi'ernor: 


[Cost  Piipre5Be<i  In  Meit 


N.™ 

paiis 

Tranefeired  to  tlie— 

Pltl8bUt„ 

I8  900U 

Governor  of  Misamis  Proviiipi!. 

PhilaiJelrh 

1,282  76 

GovBi^?S^deDt^''§'egrS^' 

Franktort 

VS4S  54 

Q  M  D 

Chlel  of  ptfUoe,  Manila. 

Ceader 

S  SOS  93 

Sovemor  o(  SorsoKon. 

CharleBton 

san  Antotilo 

Governor  of  Mlndoro. 

Collector  of  onstoma  for  Philippine 
l-lands. 

Ogdcn 

(rt\eraorofLeyte. 

1  182  60 

T  tal 
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TESSBL   REPAIRS   AT   CAVITE   NAVY-YAKD,  ETC. 

Bv  request  of  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police,  the  commandant 
of  tne  United  States  navy-yard  at  Cavite  has  very  kindly  consented  to 
allow  our  boats  to  go  to  that  yard  and  be  repaired  at  cost  price,  when 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Navy- 

The  Maalate  was  hauled  out  on  their  ways  and  repairs  made  at  a 
very  moderate  cost,  and  the  Basilan^  Oorregidor,  Busuanga,  Polillo, 
&na  Luzon  have  had  their  bottoms  examined  and  a  few  sheets  of  cop- 
per replaced  by  the  navy -yard  divers.  It  was  discovered  that  for  some 
reason  the  copper  had  come  off  the  stempost  and  rudder  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  all  vessels.  In  this  connection  the  Tobias  has  been 
examined  by  divers  on  her  station  at  Jolo  and  some  copper  sheets 
replaced  there.  It  is  intended  to  send  the  remainder  of  the  ten  Shang- 
hai cutters  to  the  navy-yard  for  the  aforementioned  purpose,  one  at  a 
time,  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

DIVISION  OV   VESSELS. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  under  control  of  the 
bureau  the  seagoing  launches  Saiiger,  Sover,  and  Scout,  all  maintained 
for  the  use  of  the  constabulary,  the  harbor  launch  Oeorge  Tilly,  and 
the  small  river  launches  P^e  and  Tender.  They  are  still  in  the  serv- 
ice, with  the  addition  of  the  launches  S'uerte  and  JuUa,  which  are  held 
on  memorandum  receipts  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

The  Manger  was  originally  known  as  the  Lung  Em'ng.  She  was 
bought  from  the  firm  of  Castle  Bros.,  Wolf  &  Son  for  $40,000  Mexi- 
can. This  vessel  is  the  largest  of  the  seagoing  1  unches  and  measures, 
over  all,  110  feet,  is  23  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep. 

The  Rover  was  originally  known  as  the  Chit  Kong.  She  was  bought 
from  Leung  Mok  Son  for  |37,000  Mexican.  She  was  built  at  Hong- 
kong in  1900  and  is  99  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  deep. 

The  Scout  was  originally  the  Chvng  Poo.  She  was  bought  from 
S.  W.  Moore  for  $31,500  Mexican.  Her  dimensions  are  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Hover. 

Each  of  these  launches  hasa  complement  of  19  men,  with  a  yearly 
salary  as  follows:  Master,  *1,200;  mate^  $600;  chief  engineer,  $720; 
first  assistant  engineer,  ¥360;  second  assistant  engineer,  $210;  3  fire- 
men (each),  $182;  3  quai-termasters  (each),  $150;  6  sailors  (each),  $120; 
cook,  $180;  boy,  $96.  There  is  also  a  subsistence  allowance  of  30 cents 
per  day  each  for  officers  and  10  cents  per  day  each  for  petty  officers 
and  crew.     This  is  to  be  increased,  commencing  July  1,  1903. 


The  Sentinel  is  a  stern-wheel  river  boat,  flat-bottomed,  bought  from 
Famham,  Boyd  &  Co.,  Shanghai,  China,  and  sent  down  in  pieces  and 
set  up  at  Aparri.  She  has  been  used  on  the  Cagayau  liiver.  On 
March  17  last  she  was  invoiced  by  this  bureau  to  the  constabulary 
department. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  being  built  by  the  firm  of 
Farnham,  Boyd  &  Co.,  Shanghai,  China,  for  the  coast  guard  bureau, 
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10  cutters,  about  14S  feet  over  all,  !i5  feet  wide,  11  feet  deep,  com- 
posite hull,  single  screw,  compound  engines,  1  boiler,  maximum  draft 
y  feet,  coal  capacity  75  tons,  speed  10  Knots.  They  were  received  at 
Manila  on  the  following  dates:  Negros,  September  13,  1902;  Luson., 
September  20,  1903;  PoUUo,  November  4,  1902;  Ma^ate,  November 
5,  1902;  CmTegidor,"  November  12,  1902;  Bttsuanga,  December  4, 
1902;  Baiahac,  December  11,  1902;  Palawan,  December  22,  1902; 
Baadan,  January  19,  1903;  TfiSte,  January  28, 1903. 

Each  of  these  9  cutters  remaining  with  the  division  of  vessels  car- 
ries a  crew  of  36  men,  with  a  yearly  salary  as  follows:  Captain,  $1,800; 
first  officer,  $900;  second  officer,  *720;  chief  engineer,  |1,600;  first 
assistant  engineer,  ¥900;  2  machinists  (each),  $420;  3  oilers  (each), 
$240;  3  firemen  (each),  ^180;  3  coal  passers  (each),  $132;  boatswain, 
$240;  3  guartermastei-s  (each),  $150;  2  coxswains  (each),  $132;  8  sailors 
(each),  $120;  steward,  $240;  first  cook,  $240;  second  cook,  $150;  2 
mess  boys  (each),  $96;  carpenter,  $340.  Officers  receive  30  cents  per 
day  allowance  for  sutwistence  and  petty  officer  and  men  10  cents  per 
day  each.    This  is  to  be  increased. 

These  10  vessels  cost  $58,890  each,  delivered  in  Manila  Bay.  This 
includes  contract  price  and  delivery  charge,  $3,000. 

There  are  being  built  for  the  bureau  at  Shanghai  5  more  cutters 
similar  to  those  already  received.  The  contract  calls  for  their  com- 
pletion by  October  11,  1903.  The  latest  information  indicates  that 
the  first  of  them  will  leave  Shanghai  August  15.  They  have  been 
named  the  Mindanao^  Mindoro^  Panay,  Leyte,  and  Samar.  The  con- 
tract price  at  Shanghai  for  each  is  $55,600,  to  be  paid  in  five  equal 
installments.  On  two  of  the  boats  $33,360  each  has  already  been  paid 
and  on  the  remainder  $32,240  each. 

The  cutters  received  from  Shanghai,  generally  speaking,  have  proven 
satisfactory,  but  they  were  sheathed  with  very  thm  copper,  which  will 
have  to  be  entirely  renewed  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  The 
windlasses  of  the  first  five  boats  were  very  poor.  They  had  no  fric- 
tion brakes.  The  electric  wiring  on  all  of  these  boats  is  bad.  The 
present  chief  of  bureau  has  calfetl  the  attention  of  the  inspector  at 
Shanghai  to  these  defects  with  the  liopo  that  improvement  will  be 
made  on  the  boats  building. 

CUTTEKS  BUILT  AT   UBAOA. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  theio  were  being  built  for  the  bureau 
by  the  Uraga  Dock  Company,  of  Japan,  five  twin-screw  cutters.  Of 
tbese  the  Romilon  ai'rived  at  Manila  January  IS),  1903,  and  the  Marva- 
dufue  April  18,  1903.  The  specifications  called  for  the  following 
dimensions:  Length  over  all,  140  feet;  breadth,  33  feet;  maximum 
draft,  8  feet;  coal  capacity,  75  tons,  and  speed,  10  knots. 

As  the  Romhlon  had  been  accepted  by  the  bureau's  agent  at  Uraga, 
full  payment  of  135.347.29  yen  was  made  for  her  as  per  agreement. 
This  includes  contract  price,  delivery  charge,  spare  gear,  stores  brought 
from  Shanghai,  etc. 

The  Romhlon  was  found  to  have  an  excessive  draft  over  what  was 
required  by  the  specifications  by  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  and 
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when  ready  for  sea,  with  coal  and  water  on  board,  she  was  excessively 
down  by  me  head.  In  addition  it  was  soon  found  that  the  material 
and  workmanship  on  hull,  boilers,  and  engine  were  very  poor  and  the 
ship  lacking  in  speed  and  sea  qualities. 

After  considerable  correspondence  the  civil  governor  directed  that 
the  Marindumie  be  allowed  to  come  to  Manila,  but  subject  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  for  failure  to  agi"ee  with  the  specifications.  It  wasfoand 
that  as  far  as  the  draft  and  speed  were  concerned  the  Marinduipte  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  Mansion.  Minor  details,  such  as  could  be 
remedied  in  a  short  time  after  attention  had  been  called  to  the  Mom- 
hlon,  were  improved  somewhat  in  the  Marvndufue^  but  the  workman- 
ship and  material  in  this  boat  also  were  very  poor. 

Payments  ag^^gating  74,378.30  yon  have  been  made  on  the  Marin- 
dwpte. 

The  Bohol,  C'^m,  and  Jolo  still  remain  at  Uraga,  Japan,  in  statu  quo 
and  probablv'  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  Philippine  government. 
Upon  the  Bohol  and  C'ehti  74,357.52  yen  each  has  been  paid,  and  on 
the  Jolo  49,493.60  yen. 

As  a  guarantee  fund  the  Uraga  Dock  Company  placed  in  the  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  Bank,  Manila,  a  certified  cneck  for  62.000  yen, 
which  is  subject  to  the  demand  of  the  Philippine  government. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Rose,  inspector  at  Uraga,  was  discharged  for  neglect  of 
duty  March  4,  1903. 

Smce  the  aiTival  of  the  Marinduque  the  negotiations  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Japanese  boats  have  been  carried  on  between  Mr.  S. 
Sakurai,  constructor  and  director  of  the  Uraga  Dock  Companj',  and 
Gen.  Luke  E.  Wright,  secretary  of  commerce  and  police. 

The  RornMon  and  Marindtiqne  caiTy  the  same  complement  as  the 
Shanghai  cutters,  with  one  machinist  additional  to  each  boat. 


Rapid-fire  guns  have  been  ordered  from  the  United  States  for  all 
the  cutters  and  are  expected  within  a  short  time. 


Captains,  first  and  second  ofhcers,  chief  engineei's  and  first  assistant 
engineers  of  cutters,  and  masters,  mates,  and  chief  engineers  of  sea- 
going launches  are  Americans,  or  Europeans  who  have  taken  the  oatii 
of  allegiance.  All  petty  officers  and  men  f  oiming  crews  are  Filipinos. 
On  the  small  launches  used  for  harbor  work  all  employees  are  Filipinos. 


Since  the  arrival  of  cutters  they  have  all  been  regularly  employed 
carrj'ing  Philippine  Island  officials,  mail,  freight,  constabulary,  and 
sometimes  soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  when  acting  with  the  civil 
government. 

Prior  to  June  30, 1903,  routes  had  been  decided  upon  about  as  shown 
in  attached  schedule,  and  to  most  of  them  a  boat  had  been  assigned  at 
that  time.     To  the  remainder  boats  will  be  assigned  at  an  earfy  date. 

Since  March,  1903,  the  T<Mas  has  been  kept  et^ily  on  route  No.  8, 
the  Bahhac  on  No.  3,  and  the  Neffros  or  some  other  cutter  on  No,  3 
most  of  the  time,  but  up  to  June  30  it  was  impossible  to  keep  vessels 
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on  other  routes  very  long  at  a  time  owing  to  emergencies  and  the 
great  demand  for  vessels  in  special  service.  The  Balahac  has  done 
especially  good  work  in  connection  with  the  government  stock  farm 
and  leper  colony  on  Calamian  Island,  as  well  as  in  opening  up  the  Cal- 
amianes  group  and  Faragua  Islands  to  civilization  and  trade.  In  the 
absence  of  commercial  transportation,  this  cutter  has  been  directed 
by  the  ciWl  governor  to  cany  passengers  and  freight  of  a  commercial 
nature  and  to  charge  a  moderate  price  on  this  traffic.  The  Halabac 
has  collected  to  June  30  in  this  way  some  $300  United  States  currency 
and  $1,500  Mexican  currency,  which  has  been  turned  in  to  the  insular 
treasury;  but  the  traffic  is  increasing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
with  the  Government  requirements,  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  or  moi'e 
small  schooners  or  steamei's  will  soon  engage  in  this  trade. 
A  map  showing  the  coast  guard  routes  is  appended. 


The  records  of  the  bureau  are  such  that  it  lias  been  impossible  to  get 
at  the  exact  value  of  supplies  issued  to  each  individual  boat,  and  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  are  unused  to  making  statistical  reports.  In 
consequence  it  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  performance  of  each 
boat,  but  the  superintendent  of  the  division  of  vessels  has  compiled 
the  following  tables  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1903,  from 
the  best  information  obtainable.  The  average  of  all  these  tables 
might  give  a  fair  approximation.  The  expenses  are  stated  in  Mexican 
currency. 

COAST-GUARD  CUTTER   NEGROS. 


Pay 813,843.28 

Subsistence 2,013.17 

Coal  eoBt 8, 155.  05 

Add 1,395.00 

Supplies  cost 2,746.82 

Repaiiia  to  hull fl45. 14 

Eepaira  to  machinery 3,352.49 

Oontii^ent  expenses 587. 50 

WashingcoHt 64.55 

Total 32,103.00  | 


Hours  at  anchor 3,107.44 

Hours  under  way 1,236,39 

Ports  visited 72 

Goal  consumed tons..  532.686 

Add do..,.  90 

Distance  cruised miles. .  11, 240 

Passengers  carried  -  40IS 

Freight  carried tons. .  149. 1653 

Maifcarried do 6.960 


<!OAST-IJIJAI£l>    CUITEK    LUZON. 


Pay -- $14, 492.08 

Subsistonce 1, 913.  77 

Coaleost -.- 6,446.59 

Supplies  cost 4,278.11 

RepMrstohuU 1,332.16 

Repairs  to  mftchiner  j 376.  38 

Contingent  expenses 1, 038. 42 

Washing  cost 78. 95 

Total 29,  857.  46 


Hours  at  anchor 3, 325. 31 

Hours  under  way 1, 0i8. 31 

Ports  viated 78 

Coal  consumed tons..  513 

Distance  cruised miles..  9,300 

Passengers  carried 538 

Freight  carried tons.. 

Mail  carried do 3.1185 
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COAST-GUARD   CUTTER   POLII.1,0. 


Coal  cost 

Add 

Supplies  coet 

Repairs  to  Irnll 

Repairs  to  machinery. . 

Contii^;eiit  expenses 

Washing  cost. .  .■ 


1,936.46 
3, 738. 35 
688.56 
874.00 
741.56 
52.10 


Hours  at  anchor 2, 602. 50 

Hours  Tinder  way  1,101.10 

Porte  vieited 62 

Coal  consumed tons..  558. 1061 

Add do...  86 

Distance  cruised miles..  9,052 

Paeseogera  tarried 809 

Freight  carried tons..  251.260 

Mail  carried tons  .2. 820 


Total 29,765.02 

COABT-GUARD   CUTTER   MASBATE. 


Subsistence 

$14, 304. 58 

1,891.17 

Coal  cost 

9, 301. 89 

Supplies  cost 

3,206.58 

Repairs  to  hull 

2, 138. 65 

Eepairs  to  machinerj 

694.21 

Contiiment  expenses 

Washing  cist 

Total 

...     32,238.12 

Hours  at  anchor 3, 243. 50 

Hours  underway 1,100.10 

Ports  visil^d 83 

Coal  consumed tons..  499.403 

Distance  cruised miles..  9, 178 

Passengers  carried 229 

Freight  carried tons..  7 

Mail  carried do 4.900 


COAST-GUARD   CUTTER  BUSUANGA, 


$13,888.08 

2,019.69 

Coal  cost 8,009.00 

Add _.  852.50 

Supplies  cost 5, 306. 84 

Repairs  to  hull 623. 67 

Eepairs  to  machinery 2,693.34 

Contingent  expenses 803. 34 

Washing  cost 120. 68 

Total 34,317.14 


Hours  at  anchor 3, 331 .  44 

Hours  under  way 1,012.16 

Ports  visited 70 

Coal  consomed tons..  532.606 

'Add do 50 

Distance  cruised railes...  8,114 

Passengers  carried ,145 

Freight  carried tons.,  16.759 

Mail  carried do 6.2045 


COAST-GUARD   CUTTER 


Pay-.  ! 

Subsistence 
Coal  cost 
Add 
Supplies  cost 
Repairs  to  hull 
Repairs  to  mathmery 
Contingent  expenses 
Washing  afvt 

Total 

WAR  1903— VOL  7- 


HouTB  at  anchor _ .  1 ,  317. 48 

Hours  under  way - 690.12 

Porta  visited 80 

Ooal  consumed tons. .  496. 1058 

Add do....  59 

Distance  cruised miles..  7,984 

Passengers  carried 798 

Freight  carried tons..  290.1402 

Maifcarried do 2.2205 
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(■()AST-(iUAKl)    l-iriTKU    I'ALAWAN. 


Ph; 

Mo  904. 2(i 

;j,612 

1    )25. 10 

Hi>urs  under  naj 

1,^55 

Uialcost 

7  S44. 6ti 

Ports  viBifed 

Add 

2  567. 57 

■  116      472.  1200 

3  882. 29 

Add 

do                  118 

Keiwira  to  hull 

172.  70 

Dislame  crmsed 

il«^          10, 957 

Eepaira  to  niatlime]  \ 

4o7. 88 

Pa*.Bi!n({era  tarritd 

683 

1  0  a  <M 

Freight  tamtd 

n-          5.  lOB.i 

Waahjna  cost 

19.95 

Mail  I   rntd 

i                 1. 135 

Pay. 

Coal  cost...'.'.'.'.'-'.'.-'. 

Add 

Supplies  cost 

Repairs  to  tiull 

Repairs  to  machinery 
Contingent  expenses. 
Waaliiiig  cost 

Total 


$13, 343. 45  i  Houra  at  anchor 3, 039. 15 

1, 816. 28  ;  Houra  under  wav  848. 45 

8, 351. 31  j  Porta  visited  . . .'. fi5 

863.17     CoaUwnsumed -..tous..  303 

4,026.09  I         Add do...  35 

514.77  !  Distance  cruised miles..  7,611 

815. 69  I  Passengers  carried 517 

463.00     Freight  carried tone..  22.1220 

13.60     Maifcarried do...  3,390 


COAST- r.UAHl>    fUTTElt    IlOMIJLOJf. 


Pay $13,474.10  j  Hours  at  ancliur. 

Subsistence 1,723.40     Hours  under  way 

Coalcoat 7,811.69  j  Porta  viaitea 

Supplieacost 6,997.39    Coal  consumed 

Repairs  to  machinery. 
Contingent  expenses.. 
Washing  cost 


2, 302. 07     Distance  cruised 

3,449.60  I  Passengers  carried.. 

1,035.15  I  Freight  carried 

49. 21  j  Mail  carried 


Total ;l5,642.fi1 

COA8T-GUAUI)  CUTTEJi   T.4UI.AS. 


Ste-nce 

ei2  466  16 
1  7a->  24 

10  ISl  14 

Supplies  tost 

b  108  27 

Repairs  to  macliinerj 

Contu^nt  eipen-jei 

Washing  co=t 

HoHraitinchor 2,184.30 

Houra  under  w!iy 1,415.30 

Ports  upited 67 

Coal  coniuiiied tons..  825.720 

l>i8taace  uuised miles..  11,248 

PasseiyieTB  carried 117 

Freight  carried tons.,  19. 120 

Mail  earned do...  2.1159 
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COAST-GUARD   CUTTER  MARINDUQUE, 


Pay $5,791.16 

Subaistenee 753. 99 

Coal  cost 2, 060. 35 

Add.; 450. 3i 

Supplies  cost 3, 839. 36 

Repaire  to  hull -  - 90. 00 

Eepaira  to  machinery 1, 949. 64 

Contingent  expenses 236. 25 

Waahingcost 28.59 

Total 15,197.58 


Honrg  at  anchor 1, 450. 55 

Hours  under  way 307. 05 

Ports  visited 16 

Coat  consumed tons..  131,1568 

Add do...  20 

Distance  cruised miles. .  2, 463 

Passengers  carried 153 

Freight  carried tons..  14. 1050 

Mail  carried do...  0.600 


COAST-dUAHD    LAUNCH    KOVER. 


Pav $6,251.09 

Subaiatence 1, 066.  75 

Coal  cost 1,808.60 

Add 1,365.32 

Supplies  cost 2, 518. 59 

Repairs  to  hull 8. 00 

Repairs  to  machinery 818. 01 

Contingent  expenses 363. 33 

Washing  cost „ 

Total 14,199.69 


Hours  at  anchor 3, 520, 25 

Hours  Tinder  way 823. 35 

Ports  visited 89 

Coal  consumed tons..     183. 1445 

Add do...  65 

Distance  cruised miles..         5,440 

Pflssengere  carried 813 

Freight  carried tons 

Mail  carried do 


'    AST      UARI)   LAUNCH   RANGER. 


fen^istf  c 

067.60 

Coil       t 

845.86 

S  ulesc    t 

786. 01 

Rei  air^  to  hull 

260.64 

Repa  rs  t    maehi  erj 

843.19 

Contmgent  expenses 

276. 75 

62.29 

TQtal 

....  18,487.85 

OAST  1  UARD 

1.0   T   Ot     MAINTEN 

A-^    L 

SnbsiBlence 

£6  260, 56 
1  058.14 

Coal  cost 

1  795.64 

1  400.99 

Repairs  to  hull 

1  240. 12 

Repairs  to  machinery 

983.53 

Contingent  expenses 

Washing  UBt 

18.21 

Total 

....   13,176.43 

Hours  at  anchor 3,435.15 

Hours  underway 816.20 

Porta  visited 88 

Coal  consumed tons..  163.2226 

Distance  cruised miles. .  5, 986 

Passengers  carried 669 


Hours  at  anchor 3,708.49 

Houra  underway- 763.11 

Porte  visited 71 

Coal  consumed tons..  210.1323 

Add do, , .  9 

Distance cmised miles..  4,487.16 

Passengers  carried 974 
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COAST-GUARD  LAUNCH    PEPK 

Pay __ _.__ }!1,402.40 

Coal  cost _ 818,  41 

Supplies  cost _ 306.  41 

Repairs  to  hull _ 219. 08 

Repairs  to  machinery _ 59.  35 

Total 2, 805, 65 

COAST-GUARD  LAUNCH    SUKKTE. 


Pay - 95771.09 

Coal  c(Ht - 1 19. 82 

Supplies  coat _ _ _ 274. 63 

Eepairs  to  hull 

Bepaire  to  machinery _ 301. 1'7 

Total 1 ,  46().  81 

COA8T-<!UARD  I-AUNOH   TILLY, 


Pay »2,33I,S5 

Coal  coat --.- - 1,515.63 

Supplies  cost _ 354.14 

Bepairs  to  hull 449. 98 

Repairs  to  machinery __ 31.00 

Coctijigeiit  expenses - 17.82 

Total 4,700.52 

COA8T-(!UAKn  LAUNCH  TENDKR. 


Pay $1, 232. 80 

Coal  cost 404.11 

Supplies  cost 92. 37 

Eepairs  to  hull 34. 32 

Bepairs  to  machinery _ . .  119.  90 

Contingent  expenses 7. 75 

Total ),891.25 

COAST-GUARD  STEAMER   SENTINEL. 


Pay - j;i,835.46 

Subsistence 256. 67 

Supplies  cost - - T,  151. 35 

Eepairs  to  huU 4, 508. 33 

Contingent  expenses 332, 42 

Total -  - 8, 134. 23 
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COA8T-GUAKD  LAUNCH  JULIA, 


Pa» 136.75 

Subsistence _ 

Supplies  cost 2. 30 

Itep^ra  to  liuli _ 

Contingent  expenses _ 

Total 39. 05 


Total  cost  of  maintenanee  for  tiie  half  year  (Mexican  cmrency) $401,413. 18 

Total  ports  visited 907 

Total  coal  consumed - tons..  6,455.1513 

Total  distance  cruised - miles..  111,116.23 

Total  passengers  carried _ 7, 082 

Total  freight  carried tons . .  809. 1368 

Total  mail  carried do 36. 497 

This  division  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  had  the  following  number 
of  vessels,  launches,  and  men  employed: 

Coaat-fjuard  cutters 11 

Seagoing  launches - 3 

Bay  and  river  launches - .  - 5 

Officers 67 

Crews - - 417 

niVISION   OF   Lir.HT-HOUSE    MAINTENANCK. 

The  following  information  has  been  furnished  by  the  siipei'intendent 
of  the  division  of  light-house  maintenance: 

There  were  under  control  of  the  lijrht-hoase  department  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year: 

Light-houees,  port  lights,  and  lanteme 48 

Unlighted  beacons  and  range  marks  . .  _ 5 

Buoys  in  position 26 

There  were  employed  at  that  time  in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  lights  and 
aids  to  navigation : 

Keepers  in  charge  and  assistants 66 

Apprentices 3 

Boatmen _ 15 

During  the  year  the  following  ctianges  and  additions  have  been  made  regarding 
lights  and  aids  to  navigation: 

New  lights  established 12 

Lights  disconUnaed 2 

Buoys  placed  in  position _ _ .     17 

Buoys  discontinued - - - ., 2 

Unlighted  beacons  established _ . .       2 

The  following  changes  in  personnel  at  iight  stations  were  made  during  the  year: 
Engaged  for  service: 

Keepers  and  assistants 25 

Apprentices _..     19 


Discharged  from  the  service: 

Keepers  and  assistants - -..  19 

Apprentices 6 

Boatmen _ .  _ 13 

Apprentices  promoted  to  keepers - 8 
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At  the  eiul  of  the  jear  tliere  were  einployeil  in  tlie  division  of  liglit-hoiiee  inaiii- 
tenance: 

Keepers  in  I'harge  and  assistanta 80 

Apprentices 8 

Boatmen 36 

Ctther  employees,  inclnding  crewH  of  tenders _ 70 

DnriDg  the  year  all  keepers  and  apprentjcea  liave  been  put  in  uniform  and  ail 
keepers,  officers,  and  petty  officers  of  tenders  drawing  asalaryof-over  $300  per  annum 
have  been  placed  in  the  civil  service. 

On  June  30  there  were  in  existence  and  iindereontrol  of  tiielight-liouse  department; 

SlrstrOrder  lights -.       B 

Second-order  lights 1 

Third-order  H^nts ii 

Fourth-order  lights 4 

Sisth-order  lights - 7 

Port  lights 23 

Laatern - - - U 

Total 57 

The  cost  (Mexican)  of  maintaining  these  lights  for  the  half  year  ending  June 
30  was: 

Salaries f32, 146.36 

Oil  and  anppLies 6, 488. 56 

Other  expenses,  including  transportation - 158. 21 

Total - 38,793.13 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  in  existence  and  under  control  of  the  light-house 
department: 
Buoys  in  i>osition 43 

(One  buoy  went  adrift  in  typhoon  June  2.    Not  yet  recovered.) 
Unlighted  beacons 7 

During  the  year  there  has  been  expended  on  buoyage  $16,04B.61,  Mexican  cur- 
rency, made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Overhauling  and  repiurii^  buoys  at  Cebu  $832  00 

EepairiM  buoys  at  lloilo  ..  878  00 

15  second-class  buoys,  at  flti6  (gold)  each  C  645  29 

2third-claasbuoya,at$100{gold)each  5!2  00 

17  cement  sinkers,  at  $150  (Mexican)  each  2  550  OO 

3  cast-iron  sinkers,  atfl70  (Mexican)each  510  00 

8,000  pounds  of  chain,  at  IJjcente  per  pound  1  400  00 

24  l>alla3t  balls,  at  $75  each.  I  btiO  00 

72  assorted  shackles,  at  $5  ea.  h  ^60  00 

Paint,  turpentine,  drayage,  ett,  54-  32 


The  PkkH,  formerly  the  Woo  Foo,  is  a  wooden  twin-screw  vessel  of  109  tons  and  was 
porchaeed  at  Shanghai  in  August,  1902.  She  has  since  Ijeen  continuously  e&ployed 
in  transporting  light-house  construction  and  maintenance  supplies,  placing  and  over- 
haulii^  Duoys,  etc.  She  has  laid  7  new  buoys,  overhauled  and  painted  9,  made  96 
visits  to  lirht-houses  and  steamed  12,452  nautical  miles  on  a  conenmption  of  484  tons 
of  Austaahan  coal.  Her  crew  consists  of  master,  mate,  chief  engineer,  2  machinists, 
oiler,  2  firemen,  boatswain,  3  quartermasters,  6  sailors,  cook,  and  mess  boy. 

The  Corregidor  is  a  composite  single-screw  vessel  of  250  tons,  built  at  Shanghai  in 
1902.  During  the  year  she  has  transported  a  considerable  qnantitv  of  construction 
and  maintenance  supplies,  laid  11  new  buoys,  overhauled,  repaintea,  and  replaced  8, 
and  removed  2.  She  had  made  89  visits  to  li^ht^houses  and  steamed  10,869  nautical 
miles  on  a  consumption  of  726  tons  of  Austrahan  coal.  Her  crew  consists  of  ca|Jtain, 
first  officer,  second  officer,  chief  engineer,  assistant  engineer,  2  machinists,  3  oilers, 
3  firemen,  3  coal  passers,  boatswain,  carpenter,  3  giiartcrmaaters,  2  coxswains,  8 
sailors,  steward,  2  cooks,  and  meas  boy. 
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The  expenses  of  the  teaders  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30  have  been: 


Co^glte. 

Picket. 

815,507.81 
]6'«0&!41 

88,376.86 

M,3M,66 

24,409.57 

The  laying  of  some  3fi  new  buoys  is  contemplated  during  the  coming  year. 

All  of  the  light  keepers  throughout  the  islands  are  Filipinos.  A 
large  percentage  are  old  or  middle-aged  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  light-house  service. 

On  the  Corregidor  ail  the  employees  are  Filipinos,  excepting  the 
captain,  iirst  and  second  officers,  chief  and  assistant  engineer,  who  are 
eiflier  Americans  or  Europeans  who  have  taken  the  oatli  of  allegiance. 

On  the  Picket  all  are  Filipinos  excepting  the  master,  mate,  and 
engineer,  who  are  either  Americans  or  Europeans  who  have  taken  the 
oam  of  allegiance. 

DIVISION   OP   LIGHT-HOUSE    rONSTRUCTION. 

The  report  of  Capt.  Henry  Jervey,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 
superintendent  of  light-house  construction,  is  inclosed. 

Captain  Jervey  ma  been  selected  for  duty  at  West  Point  and  will 
soon  leave  the  bureau,  and  I  wish  to  testify  to  his  able  and  conscien- 
tious performance  of  duty,  and  to  his  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
manners  throughout  the  entire  period  he  has  been  attached  to  the 
bureau.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  accomplished  wonders  under  very 
trying  circumstances. 
Respectfully, 

J.  M.  Helm, 
Lieutenant- Commander,  U,  S.  Wavy,  CMef  of  Bureau. 


Bureau  of  Coast  Guard  and  Transportation, 

ManUa,  I'.  I.,  September  U,  i903. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir:  Supplementing  attached  report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1903,  I  liave  the  honor  to  add,  for  the  months  of  July  and  August: 


On  August  U  Capt.  Henry  Jervej',  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 
was  relieved  from  duty  as  superintendent  of  light-house  construction 
by  Capt.  Spencer  Cosby,  Cor^  of  Engineers,  if.  S.  Army. 

On  July  22  Mr,  D.  D.  Wilson,  inspector  of  machinery,  resigned, 
since  whic!h  time  we  have  had  no  inspector  of  machinery.  An  engineer 
waiting  for  a  ship  has  temporarily  acted  as  such. 
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In  the  light-house  construction  division  one  cleric  waspromoted  from 
class  8  to  class  7  and  a  class  y  clerk  employed ;  and  in  office  of  the  chief 
of  bureau  an  additional  employee  at  $180  per  annum  was  engaged. 

DIVISION   OF   VESSET^. 


Postal  clerks  have  been  placed  on  the  cutters  Biutuanga,  Negro 
Bulabac^  and  Polillo. 


R'-pniseH  of  iiperfilion  of  resmh,  July  and  Augii^l,  1903. 
[In  Philippine  pesos.] 
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The  stern-wheel  river  boat  Sentinel,  on  the  Cagayan  River,  with 
headquarters  at  Apari'i,  has  been  transferred  back  to  this  bureau  from 
the  constabulary  Bureau. 

The  Charleston^  used  by  the  constabulary,  and  the  Denver,  used  by 
the  insular  purchasing  agent,  have  been  transferred  back  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department,  they  being  deemed  unsen'iceable  by  the 
officers  who  had  them  in  charge. 

On  July  20  the  Plttshvrg  was  transferred  back  from  the  province  of 
Misamis  to  this  bureau.  She  has  been  put  into  commission  as  a  sea- 
going launch  for  the  use  of  the  constabulary  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Banger,  Rover,  and  Scout,  her  crew  being  the  same  in  number  and 
receiving  the  same  salaries  as  the  Hover's  crew. 


Since  June  the  cutters  BcUahao  and  Palawan  have  been  on  the  dock 
at  Cavite  Navy-Yard  and  put  into  good  shape,  both  as  to  hull  and 
machinery,  and  in  addition  the  cutter  Rornhlon  has  had  extensive 
repairs  made  on  her  at  this  yard  without  going  on  the  dock. 
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The  cutter  Mindanao  arrived  in  Manila  and  was  received  by  this 
bureau  on  August  21.  This  boat  seems  to  be  generally  strong  and 
substEintial  and  can  make  contract  speed  of  10  knots  and  more  with 
little  trouble.  Her  decks  are  rough  and  knotty,  however,  and  the 
painting  on  the  vessel  was  poor,  and  the  ironwork  in  her  bilges  waa 
rusty  and  the  bilges  were  in  a  filthy  condition.  There  were  some  minor 
defects  that  had  to  be  remedied.  The  vessel  was  put  into  commission 
immediately  for  active  service,  with  a  crew  the  same  in  number  and 
receiving  the  same  salaries  as  on  the  other  Shanghai  cutters. 

Payments  made,  or  to  be  made  immediately,  on  the  Mindanxw  are 
as  follows: 

U.  S.  currency. 

Contract  price $55, 600. 00 

Delivery  payment  _  _ _ 3, 000. 00 

Spare  cear 847. 70 

Stores  from  Shanghai  with  boat _ _ .  1, 032. 00 

Ballast 422,00 

Account  ehajigea  in  specifications 95.00 

Total '. 60,996.70 

The  latest  reports  indicate  that  the  Samar,  Mlndoro,  and  Leyte  will 
be  delivered  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  Pa/nay  about 
the  middle  of  October. 


The  following  arms  and  ammunition  have  arrived  from  the  United 
States  and  will  be  distributed  among  the  boats  at  convenience;  Ten 
Gatling  guns,  .80-caliber,  United  States  Navy,  1901  model,  complete; 
5,160  rounds  of  ammunition  for  Hotchkias  guns.  Shipment  of  some 
of  the  Hotchkias  1-pounders  has  been  reported. 


Cutters.- — A  ninth  route  has  been  added  covering  the  principal  ports 
between  Cebu  and  Surigao. 

Vessels  were  stationed,  August  Jil,  on  regular  routes  and  otherwise, 
as  follows: 


Name. 

Route 

Location. 

Name. 

Koute 
No. 

Location. 

San  Fernando. 
Calapan. 

MaMmte. 

Tagbllaran. 

Bomblon 

The  Paluwan  had  started  on  a  cruise  of  the  islands  distributing 
Conant  money  for  Lucena,  Capiz,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Tagbilaran,  Surigao, 
Catbalogan,  etc 

Mtnamiao  at  Manila  about  to  start  on  trip  to  Capones  Island  light- 
house. 

Balahac  on  Cavite  Navy- Yard  dry  dock. 

Launch^,  seagoi-ng. — Pittsburg  under  constabulary  on  coast  of 
Romblon;  Mover  under  constabulary  on  coast  of  Sorsogon;  Manger 
under  constabulary  on  north  coast  of 'Mindanao;  ^eowi  under  consfeibu- 
lary  at  Iloilo. 
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LamncJies,  ?-iver  and  hay.^SenUiiel  (steni-wheel  boat)  under  con- 
stabulary at  Aparri;  George  TUly,  river  and  harbor  work  at  Manila; 
Sxterte,  a8sig;ned  to  constabulary  for  use  on  Paaig  Kiver  and  L^una 
de  Bay;  Tend^',  river  and  harbor  work  at  Manila;  Jvlia  (Pasig)  at 
Manila  undei^oing  rejairs;   Pepe  at  Manila  undergoing  repairs. 

DIVISION   OF  LISHT-HOURE   MAINTBNAXCE. 

The  following  information  has  been  furnished  by  the  suporintftndcnt 
of  the  division  of  light-house  maintenance: 

During  the  months  of  Jiily  and  August  the  following  changes  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  aids  to  navigation:  Buoys  placed  in 
position,  3;  buoys  removed,  1. 

The  following  changes  in  the  personnel  have  been  made:  Keepers 
and  apprentices  discharged,  2;  keepers  and  apprentices  employed,  6; 
boatmen  discharged,  6;  boatmen  employed,  6. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  ligbt  stations  for  this  period  was,  in  Philip- 
pine currency;  Salaries,  13,052,67;  oil  and  supplies,  $2,966.35; 
expended  for  buoyage,  $455.02. 

The  tender  Oorregidor  had  repairs  made  on  her  rudder  at  Cavite 
Navy- Yard  and  other  minor  rei)airs  made  there.  She  has  made  28 
visits  to  light  stations  and  steamed  2,316  miles  on  a  consumption  of 
169  tons  of  Australian  coal. 

The  tender  PicTcH  wa«  docked  at  Cavite  Navy-Yard  and  had  quite 
extensive  repairs  made.  She  has  made  16  visits  to  light  stations  and 
steamed  1,559  miles  on  a  consumption  of  60  tons  of  coaL 

DIVISION    OF   LIGHT-HOUSE    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  report  of  Capt.  Spencer  Cosby  for  July  and  August  has  been 
appended  to  Capt.  Henry  Jervey's  report. 


Attention  is  called  to  tho,  report  of  Captain  (Josby  I'egai-ding  progress 
on  the  marine  railway. 

An  appropriation  in  connection  therewith  has  been  made  for  new 
buildings  and  for  alteration  of  the  existing  buildings,  for  electric 
lights,  water  mains,  mooring  posts,  etc.  This  is  under  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  architecture,  who  I  understand  has  plans  for  the  foregoing 
nearing  completion. 

A  list  of  machine  tools  for  the  new  machine  shop  has  been  prepared 
and  an  estimate  made  of  their  cost.  It  is  intended  to  get  a  few  of  the 
smaller  ones  and  stait  a  shop  on  a  small  scale  at  a  very  early  date. 

Future  operations  will  depend  upon  the  report  of  the  engineers  in 
regard  to  the  foundation  for  the  marine  i-ailway.  Should  it  be  found 
that  the  foundation  is  not  good,  it  is  hoped  we  will  be  able  to  report 
that  only  sufficient  money  to  ascertain  this  fact  has  been  expended  on 
Engineer  Island.  Should,  however,  the  engineers  repoi-t  that  a  satis- 
factory foundation  has  been  found,  work  on  marine  railway,  as  well  as 
a  bulkhead  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  in  the  island  and  part  of  the  canal, 
new  buildings,  and  repairs  to  old  ones  can  be  started  very  soon  there- 
after, and  a  requisition  for  the  machines  and  tools  for  machine  shop 
will  be  sent  in  almost  immediately.  The  larger  machineiy  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  ordered  from  the  United  ^tes,  but  I  am  told  that 
this  can  be  done  by  cable. 
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CHEAPER   COAL  NEEDED. 

A  pressing  need  at  the  present  time  is  cheaper  coal,  especially  at  the 
stations  away  from  central  ports  like  Manila,  Cebu,  and  lloilo.  Bet- 
ter arrangements  are  also  needed  for  handling  of  coal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  government  shoula  charter  a  ship  to  bring 
coal  direct  from  the  mines  and  distribute  it  at  the  coaling  stations 
around  the  islands  without  a  second  handling.  I  understand  tliat  the 
steamship  companies  do  this  and  that  their  coal  at  many  places  costs 
less  than  coal  delivered  to  the  coast-guard  boats. 

If  good  coal  could  be  mined  at  a  central  point  in  the  islands  the  cost 
of  running  the  coast-guard  fleet  might  be  very  materially  reduced. 

STEAM   LAUNCHES   FOR  KIVER   AND    HAKBOE  WOEK. 

There  is  also  pressing  demand  for  steam  launches  for  use  about  the 
bay,  river,  and  lake,  wnicii  at  times  we  are  unable  to  meet  with  those 
at  the  disposition  of  the  bureau.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  get  about  four  more  launches,  some  60  feet  (more  or  less) 
in  length. 

One  might  be  reserved  for  the  governor  and  Commission  and  the 
other  three  for  this  bureau  to  use  in  connection  with  the  constabulary 
and  coast-guard  fleet,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  Helm, 
Zieuteiuint-Comniandey,  JJ.  S.  Navy,  Chief  f/f  Bureau. 


1.  Headqnarters,  Manila.  North  to  Caponea  Island  light,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Fer- 
nando, Candon,  San  Esteban,  Vigan,  Salomague,  Laoag,  Bojeador  light,  Bangui,  and 
Aparri,  and  return  via  same  route.  Make  trip  twice  a  month,  commencing  about 
let  and  15tb. 

Durii^  the  sonthweat  monsoon  boat  will  land  at  Salomague  instead  of  Vigan  and 
Laoag;  and  should  weather  be  uaiavorable  boat  will  not  land  at  Santa  Croz,  Candon, 
and  San  Eeteban. 

2.  Headquarters,  Manila.  South  to  Calapan,  Komblon,  Masbate,  Sorsogon,  Cat- 
balogaji,  Cananay  lightrhouse,  Taoloban,  and  Surigao;  back  over  same  route  except- 
ing as  to  Cananay  light-house. 

Only  one  stop  will  be  made  at  Cananay  lightrhouse  on  the  trip.  Make  trip  twice 
a  month,  commeDcinD;  about  let  and  16th. 


]  months),   Baquit  (oi 

4.  Headquarters,  Legaapi.  To  Masbate,  Leraspi,  Tabaco,  Sangay  (the  seaport  of 
San  ioek),  Virac,  Pandan,  Nueva  Caceres,  and  Daet.  Two  trips  monthly,  commenc- 
ing so  aa  to  leave  Masbate  on  3d  and  10th. 

One  long  trip  from  Legaspi  lo  Masbate,  Iiegaspi,  Tabaco,  Sangay,  Virae,  Fandon, 
Nueva  Caceres,  Daet,  Antimonan,  Maubaii  {seaport  for  Binangonan),  Polillo,  Baler, 
and  back  over  same  route.  This  trip  will  be  started  so  aa  ^  touch  at  Masbate  on 
18th  of  each  month. 

5,  Headquarters,  lloilo.  To  Bacolod,  Binalbf^an,  Jinunala^an,  San  Juan  de  Hog, 
Point  Luzaran  light,  San  Joaquin,  San  Jos4,  Oolasi,  Calivo,  Capiz,  Manigonogo  Island 
light,  Gigantes  Island  light,  Concepd6n,  Hacolod,  and  lloilo.  Make  trip  twice  a 
month,  commencii^  about  lat  and  15th. 
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.  H^iJdquartera,  Tacloban. 

Firat  triji:  To  Carigara,  Naval  {Biliran  Island),  Palompon,  Ormoe,  Baybiiy,  Hiloa- 
cas,  iiaoBia,  MaJitbc^,  Hinunangan,  Abuyt^,  and  TacloWi,  eommencing  about  1st 
day  of  month. 

Second  trip:  To  Catbalogan,  Calbayt^,  La  Granja,  Catarman,  I.aguaii,  and  return 
to  Tacloban  over  same  ronte,  coivimencinc  aboat  15th  of  month. 

Third  trip:  To  Guinan  and  Borongan  (Samar)  and  back  over  same  route,  foui- 
meneing  about  23d  of  montli. 

8  Headquarters,  Zamboanga.  To  Malabang,  Cottabalo,  Davao,  and  Mati,  and 
about  every  third  trip  to  Caraga  and  Baganga,  retnmir^  over  saine  ronte;  thence 
to  San  Ramon  government  iana,  Jolo,  and  giassi,  and  occasionally  to  Bongao  and 
bapk  to  Zamboanga.  Make  tJiia  trip  twire  a  month,  leaving  Zainboanga  aMut  the 
l>t  acid  I'ith  for  Davao  and  ea-stwaril,  and  tlu'  10th  and  25th  for  Jolo  and  westward. 


LIST  OF  LIGHTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
[Correpted  to  April  1,  190S,] 


F.,  fixed.     Continuously  steady  and  visible. 

Ft.,  flashing.  Flashes  or  groups  of  flasliea.  A  flash  means  a  flood  of  light  instan- 
taneously appearing  and  disappearing. 

F.  F!..  fixed  and  flashing.    The  flasl 

fixed  lignt,  which  it  intensifies,  or  the  -_ ^  

eclipsed  tor  an  interval,  during  which  the  flashes  will  o . . 

Eev,,  revolving.  Light  appears  and  gradually  increases  to  full  effect,  and  then 
gradually  decreases  toeclipse.  (At  short  distances,  and  during  clear  weather,  instead 
of  an  eclipse  a  faint  continuous  light  may  be  observed.) 

Int.,  intermittent.  Suddenly  appearii^  in  view,  remaining  steady  and  visible  for 
a  certain  lime,  and  then  as  suddenly  eclipsed  for  a  certain  time.  This  term  includes 
occultii^. 

Alt.,  alternating.  Eed  and  white  light,  alternately,  at  equal  intervals,  without 
any  intervening  eclipse. 


C,  catoptric,  or  by  metallic  reflectors. 

D.,  dioptric,  or  by  refracting  lenses. 

0.  D.,  catadioptric,  or  by  lenses  and  catadioptric  rings  or  prisms. 

Ord.,  order  or  class  of  apparatus,  numbered  irom  first  order  npward. 

The  bearii^fS  are  true  ana  are  given /rom  the  ship,   not  from  the  light. 

Measurements  are  ^ven  in  English  feet,  yards,  and  nautjcal  miles. 

The  distance  the  lights  are  vi^le  is  calculated  from  a  height  of  15  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  high  water.  The  aetvol  visibility  of  a  light  is  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  its  power  or  intensity. 

Lights  are  ta  be  considered  white  unless  otherwise  stated. 

The  geographical  positions  of  the  l^hts  must  be  considered  as  approximate. 
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[Corrected  to  April 


Lighthouse  Oppicb,  Manila,  P.  I. 
MfuinerB  and  others  intereeted  in  commerce  and  the  preservation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  loss  by  shipwreck  on  our  coasts  are  eameetly  requested  to  give  prompt 
information  to  the  enperintendent  of  lighthouse  maintenance,  Manila,  P.  I.,  m  cases 
in  which  anj;  of  the  iMioys  or  daymarks  described  in  this  list  are  out  of  podtion,  and 
of  all  cBseB  in  whi<^  the  published  instructions  from  this  office  are  not  strictly 
jxecuted,  that  the  office  may,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  apply  the  proper 
'-   -~  ' ■" '""'^  "'  ^ -'--  "n  matters  connected  with  the  daymarks  of  the 


In  conformity  with  section  4678  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the 
following  order  is  observed  in  coloring  and  numberinf-  the  buoys  along  the  coasts, 
or  in  bays,  harbors,  sounds,  or  channels,  viz: 

1.  In  approachii^  the  channel,  etc.,  from  seaward,  red  buoyg,  with  even  numbers, 
will  be  found  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  channel,  and  must  l>e  left  on  the  slarboard  ■ 
hand  in  passing  in. 

2.  In  approaching  the  channel,  etc.,  from  seaward,  Uar.k  huoyt,  with  odd  numbers, 
will  be  found  on  the  }}ort  side,  and  must  be  left  on  the  port  hand  in  pasaing  in. 

3.  3uoi/s  painted  with  red  and  black  horizontal  stripes  will  be  found  on  mitnicHoTis, 
with  the  channel  ways  on  either  side  of  them,  ana  may  be  left  on  either  hand  in 
passing  in. 

4.  Buoys  painted  with  whUe  Mid  black  perpendicvlar  stripes  will  be  found  in  mid- 
channel,  and  must  be  passed  close-to  to  avoid  danger. 

All  other  distinguishing  marks  to  buoys  will  be  in  addition  to  the  foregoii^,  and 
may  be  employed  to  mark  partictilar  spots,  a  description  of  which  vMl  be  given,  in  the 
printed  lists  of  buoys. 

Perches,  with  balls,  caaes,  etc.,  will,  when  placed  on  buoys,  be  at  turning  points, 
the  color  and  number  indicating  on  which  side  they  shall  be  pa^ed. 

Different  channels  in  the  same  bay,  sound,  river,  or  harbor  will  be  marked,  aa  far 
as  practicable,  by  different  descriptions  of  buoys.  Principal  channels  will  be  marked 
wiui  nun  buoys;  secondary  channels  will  be  marked  with  can  buoys;  and  minor 
channels  with  spar  buoys.  When  there  is  but  one  channel,  nun  buoys,  properly 
colored  and  numbered,  are  usually  placed  on  the  starboard  side,  and  can  buoys  on 
the  port  aide  of  it. 

whenever  practicable,  the  towers,  beacons,  buoys,  spindles,  and  all  other  aids  to 
naviffati on  are  arranged  in  the  light  list  in  regyHas  ordsr  as  then  ore  passed  by  vessels 
entering  from  the  sea. 

Day  Deacons,  stakes,  and  epind'ea  (except  such  aa  are  on  the  sides  of  channels, 
which  will  be  colored  like  buoys)  are  constructed  and  distinguished  with  specifJ. 
reference  to  each  locality,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  background  upon  which 
they  are  projected. 

As  stated,  bearings  are  magnetic,  and  distances  in  nautical  miles. 
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OmrU   OF   SL-I>ERJSTEi1 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  operationa  in  the  division 
of  lieht-honse  construction  during  the  months  of  Julv  and  inguet,  1903: 

The  working  parties'  at  Bugni,  Caput,  Jintotolo,  ana  San  Bernarrtino  continued  the 
<onstniction  work  on  which  they  were  engaged  at  the  heginning  of  tlie  (iacal  year,  as 
described  in  the  annual  roport. 


Working  parties  sailed  from  Manila  Aagust  4,  11*03,  to  make  repairs  which  wei 
reported  to  be  urgently  needeil  at  thew  stations.  No  reports  of  operations  have  ys 
been  received  from  the  foremen  in  charge. 


Minor  repairs  at  Corregidor,  Cape  Engafio,  Malabrigo,  and  Manigonlgo  were  made 
by  the  li^t  keepers. 

Pollok  £n^.— Cement  and  paints  were  shipped  by  iirmy  transport  service,  April  15, 
1S03,  to  Lieut.  Commander  J.  H.  L.  Holcoinbe,  t^.  S.  Navy,  district  commander, 
Pollok  Naval  Station,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  painting  this  station.  On 
A^CTst  4,  S50  Philippine  peeos  were  forwarded  to  pay  tor  the  necessary  labor. 

The  cost  of  labor  and  the  coat  of  materials  used  at  each  station  during  the  month 
of  July  are  given  below: 

Building  materials,  subsistence  stores,  eti; - f  1 ,  832. 13 

Pay  roll  of  workmen 2,  778.47 

Total 4,G10.60 

Building  materials,  cti; 7K.  50 

Pay  rol  1  of  workmen '2, 243. 80 

Total _■ 2,322.30 

Jintotolo: 

Building  materials,  subaistence  stores,  etc --.     1,493. 6R 

Pay  roll  of  workmen -.- 2,031.74 

Total --     3,524.42 

San  Bernardino: 

Pay  rol!  of  workmen-.  __ 2,262.65 

Minor  remirs: 

Building  material — 

Corregidor 3.58 

Cape  Engafio 36.  76 

Malabrigo - - , 26.  04 

Pollok  Bay - 123.75 

Warehouse: 

Pay  rolls  of  workmen 1, 044.  S4 

Building  materials,  subsistence  stores,  and  paints  shipped  during  the  month  of 
Augtist,  1903: 

PhUIppfnp  currenQj-. 

Biigui  Point  91^     "^ 

Capullslanl  2  710    (S 

Jintotolo  Island  429    b 

San  Bernardino  Isla  I                                                                                      J    91  95 

Calabazaa  Islands  4         7 

fiigantea  lalanda  ""  19       1 

Corregidor  Island  ''  9 

Total -- 7,752.60 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  the  exact  cost  of  work  at  each  light  station 
for  the  month  of  August,  as  no  data  have  yet  been  received  from  the  q- '- 
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some  cases  the  pay  rolls  for  July  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  the  cost  of  labor 
has  been  estimated  from  the  trimonthly  reports  of  operations. 
Very  respectfully, 

Spbncee  Cosby, 
CapUnn  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  Light-House  Engineer. 
CeiBP  BnsKAC  Coast  Guard  and  Transportation, 

Manila,  P.  I. 


Office  op  Superinte.ndknt  op  Light-House  Construction, 

Manila,  R  J..  Sepfernljer  S.  1903. 
8m:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followii^  report  concerning  work  accompUahed 
and  under  way  on  September  1  on  the  propo^  marine  railway  on  Engineer  Island, 
authorized  by  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  No.  788. 

On  or  about  July  6  of  this  year  the  preliminary  work  was  commenced  under  the 
local  directioQ  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Perkins,  assistant  engineer,  bureau  of  engineering,  who 


imporarily  detailed  for  the  purpose.  A  survev  of  Engineer  Island  and  of  the 
proposed  site  for  the  marine  railway  was  made  ancf  soundings  taken  over  the  area 
included  in  the  approach  to  the  proposed  sit*,  the  sit*  proper,  and  the  portion  to  be 
■  filled  for  use  of  power  plant,  machine  shops,  etc.  Borings  were  made  to  determine 
the  feaaibilitif  of  securing  a  proper  foundation,  but  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  mud 
encountered  it  was  decided  to  drive  a  niimber  of  teat  piles,  to  load  same,  and  thne 
determine  more  definitely  what  may  be  expected  from  pile  foundations. 

The  Atlantic,  Gull  and  Pacific  Company  was  invited  to  submit  a  bid  for  this  test- 
pile  work,  which  bid,  amounting  to  $2,300  United  States  currency,  was  considered" 
exceseive,  and  it  was  decided  to  do  the  work  by  day  labor.  A  Hmall  pile  driver  is 
now  being  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

Owing  to  the  location  of  the  proposed  site  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  a  portion  of 
the  channel  wherein  is  to  be  located  the  marine  railway  and  to  build  up  a  portion  of 
Engineer  Island.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  building  a  temporary  budkhead 
across  the  channel  and  filling  in  back  of  it  with  the  material  to  be  dredged  from  the 
site  proper  of  the  marine  railway.  Plans  and  specifications  for  this  temporary  bulk- 
head were  made  and  bids  advertised  for.  Twoonly  were  received,  audit  is  still  under 
consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  the  lower  one  will  be  accepted  or  the  work  bo 
undertaken  by  day  labor. 

On  August  12, 1903,  Mr.  Perkins  was  relieved  as  assistant  engineerin  charge  of  the 
work  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson,  under  whom  it  is  now  bein^  carried  on. 

The  expenditures  during  July  and  August  chargeable  against  the  appropriation  for 
this  work,  authorized  by  Act  831  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  are  as  follows,  stated 
in  Philippine  currency; 

July  salaries P241.  79 

August  salaries 632.96 

Material  purchased  through  insular  purchasing  agent _  _  _ _ 515. 37 

Contingent  expenses 204. 33 

Total 1,594.45 

The  above  does  not  include  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  engineer  in  charge  from 
July6  to  August  15,  or  of  the  assistant  overseer  from  July  I  to  July  31,  as  it  is  under- 
stood Uiat  their  salaries  are  not  to  be  charged  against  the  marine  railway  appropria- 
tion, nor  does  it  include  the  cost  of  tools  or  material  borrowed  from  the  division  of 
light-hoose  construction,  as  much  of  this  material  will  be  returned,  and  what  is  not 
returned  will  be  purchased  and  replaced  and  will  become  a  proper  charge  when  the 
purchase  is  made.  In  like  manner  no  chai^  is  shown  for  articles  received  on  mem- 
orandum receipts  from  the  United  States  engineers  or  improvement  of  the  port. 

The  above  amount  can  be  segr^ated  about  as  follows: 
Survey  and  soundings: 

Salaries ^136. 66 

Material,  etc _ 21.19 

f  157. 85 

Borings,  including  the  building  of  apparatus  and  small  storehouse 
on  Engineer  Island: 

Salaries 311. 60 

Material _ _ 254. 89 

Rent  of  bancas _ 130. 43 
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Driving  teat  piles,  mchidin^  building  of  driver  and  traiiNjiortatioii 
of  inaterial: 

Salaries 42ti.  49 

Material _ -ISM  29 

Rent  of  bancas _ _ 73. 90 

7B0.  C8 

Total 1,594.45 

During  the  month  of  September  work  whidi  will  he  ooiiipleted  and  comnienwd 
will  be  about  as  follows:  Teat  piles  will  be  driven;  temporary  bulkhead  will  he 
started;  maps  aji<l  profllee  will  be  completeil  and  ko  arranged  as  to  be  of  most  benefit 
to  the  office  or  intending  contractorB. 

An  additional  report  will  be  made  in  a  few  days  regarding  the  foundation  for  tlie 
proposed  niariiie  railway. 
Eespectfnlly  sabmitted. 

Spencer  Cosby, 
C'liplain  of  Engineers,  V.  S.  Army,  Lighl-Himne  Engineer. 
Chief  Bitreat  of  ConsT  Guard  and  Tbasspoktation, 

Manihi,  1'.  I. 


•  OF  Ljcht-Housb  Consteuction, 

MimUii,  I'.  I.,  .My  m,  1903. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  operations  in  the  division 
of  light-house  tonstruction  for  ttie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903: 


This  office  was  without  organization.  A  property  clerk  employed  jointly  by  the 
division  of  light-house  maintenance  and  this  office  assisted  in  receiving  and  shipping 
sappliea.  An  assistant  storekeeper  had  been  appointed.  On  July  1,  1902,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Porras  reported  tor  duty  as  clerk.  One  workii^  party  had  been  oiganized  and 
established  at  Cape  Engafio  light  station  for  the  repair  of  the  roof. 


1  chief  draftsman $1,600 

1  property  clerk --     1,400 

1  correspondence  clerk 900 

1  assistant  storekeeper -.   -.- 4S0 

For  copying  drawings  and  assisting  the  chief  drafisman  it  has  been  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  use  men  from  tbe  working  parties  from  time  to  time. 

Under  the  general  authority  of  tbe  actii^  civil  governor,  dated  May  22, 1902,  over- 
seers of  construction  liave  been  hired  and  gai^?s  of  workmen  o:^nized  for  making 
repairs  or  completing  the  structures  at  tbe  several  light  stations. 

A  depot  force  under  an  assistant  overseer  has  been  oi^ajiized  in  connection  with 
the  construction  storeroom,  to  make  repairs  to  apparatus  and  machinery,  and  to  make 
minor  structures  and  repairs  in  wood  and  iron  for  the  working  parties. 

The  working  parties  are  generally  in  charge  of  an  American  overseer  assisted  by 
one  or  two  American  mecnanics.  A  Filipino  assistant  overseer  has  had  chai^  of 
work  ill  Cebu  Harbor.  A  Filipino  assistant  overseer  has  chaige  of  the  depot  force 
under  the  supervision  of  the  property  clerk.  Tbe  working  parties  at  isolated  lig'-'- 
stationa  have  been  furnished  subsistence  in  addition  to  their  pay. 

Transportation  of  men  and  supplies  has  been  furnished  mainly  by  the  light-hou 
tenders  Cwregidor  and  Picket,  used  jointly  by  the  divisions  of  maintenance  and  co 
stmction.     The  coastguard  vessels  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  United 
States  Army  have  also  furnished  occasional  transportation. 

The  main  construction  work  of  the  year  has  been  the  renovation  of  the  old  build- 
ii^  and  the  construction  of  new  quarters  at  Corre^dor  Island  l^ht  station  and  the 
establishment  of  working  parties  at  Bugui  Point,  Jintotolo  Island,  Capul  Island,  and 

San  Bernardino  Island,  all  third-order  light  sfafions,  left  by  the  Spanish  Goi 

ment  in  an  uncompleted  condition  and  partially  wrecked  by  u 
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Rej^rs  to  quarters,  tower,  and  apj»aratus  at  many  stations  have  been  loade  as 
^ven  in  more  detail  below. 

The  l^hts  o[  Cebu  Harbor  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and  repairs  made,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  keeper' s  cottages  at  Mactan  Island  and  Bagacay  Point  Wooden 
towers  and  keeper's  cottages  were  built  at  Legaspi  and  Escarseo  Point,  Mindoro. 
The  light  at  Sangley  Point,  Oavite,  was  elevated  and  keeper's  cottage  built. 

The  light-house  depot,  conlaiiiii^  a  chaotic  mass  of  ironwork  for  towers  and  dwell- 
ings, new  and  old  illuminating  apparatus,  tools,  and  supplies,  has  been  overhauled; 
the  ironwork  assorted,  cleaned,  and  painted  by  the  depot  force,  and  a  systematic 
method  of  receiving  and  issuing  stores  inangursted. 

Among  the  property  found  on  hand  are  the  following:  One  iron  tower  and  appa- 
ratus for  Capitaneillo  Islet,  one  iron  tower  for  Bajo  Apo  Islet,  one  set  of  illuminatiiw 
apparatus  for  Jintotolo  Island,  parts  of  two  or  three  sixth-order  iron  towers,  parts  of 
lantern  for  Jintotolo. 

The  illuminating  apparatus  found  on  hand  was  placed  in  Bugui  Point  tower,  that 
station  being  ready  for  it  and  the  transfer  being  found  to  be  feasible  without  derang- 
ing the  general  system  of  coast  illumination  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  metal  work  has  been  used  as  required,  and  the  towers  have  been  repaired  as 
far  as  is  practicable  before  their  erection  is  undertaken. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  Spanish  records  the  ironwork  for  a  tower  was  located  as 
probably  on  T^nguiagui  Islaiid,  and  a  visit  by  the  tender  revealed  that  this  iron- 
work had  been  landM  there  and  tie  construction  of  a  l^ht  station  begun.  This 
ironwork  is  to  be  cared  for  a£  soon  as  a  working  party  is  established  at  Capitaneillo 
Islet,  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  office  the  SjianiBh  light-house  records  have  been  examined  and  the  docu- 
ments and  plans  relating  to  engineering  work  classified  and  placed  in  suitable  file 
cases  for  preservation  and  reference.  The  other  documents,  relating  to  administration, 
have  been  returned  to  the  bureau  of  archives.  , 

The  plan  for  the  general  illumination  of  the  Archipelago  has  been  revised  and 
corrected. 


Eecarseo  Point,  Mindoro  Iskmd. — A  fl-mile  port  light;  March  8,  1903. 

Legaxpi,  Albag  Gidf,  Lvxon,  Itland.^A.  9-mile  port  light;  February  18,  IflOS, 

Grande  Island,  Swig  Bay,  west  coaM  of  Luzfm.—A  lantern  light. 

Coron,  Calamianes  Itkmdt. — A  la,ntern  light. 

Port  Qalera,  Veradera  Bay,  Mindoro  Island. — A  lantern  light. 

Oulwn,  GalamianeB  lalrmde. — A  lantern  light. 

Capilancillo  Mland,  off  east  coaM  of  Cebu  lehmd. — A  lantern  light 

Ouyo,  OuyoB  Islands. — A  laatem  light. 


Sangl^  Paint,  Manila  Bay,  Lmson  Island. — Height  of  light  increased  9  feet. 

OriSofoirati,  1M«(  coast  of  iS'amar  JsJond.— Changed  from  a  Un  tern  to  a  9-mile  port  %hL 

San  Pedro,  Celm  SorSw.— Chained  from  an  old-style  large  lantern  to  a  9-mile  port 
light;  March  28, 1903. 

San  Nicolas,  Cebu  Harbor. — Changed  from  an  old-style  large  lantern  to  a  9-mile 
port  %ht:  March  27,  1903. 

lApaia  bank,  offlApata  Pmnt,  Cebu  Harbor. — Changed  from  a  flat-wick  lamp  to  a 
Mans  lamp;  January  3,  1903. 

ioiiis  ledge,  western  point  of  Mactan  Island,  Cebu  Harbor. — Changed  from  a  flat- 
wick  lamp  to  a  Maris  lamp;  Jajwary  5,  1903, 

Zamloanga,  Mindanao  Island,  end  of  mole  at  Zamboanga. — Clianged  from  a  lantern 
to  a  9-mile  port  l^ht. 

CONSTRUCTION, 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  following  new  construction  was  accomplished: 

1.   Cbrregidor  Mand,  Manila  Bay.— Three  irame  buildings  for  quarters  and  kitchens 

were  erected  and  a  fence  built  around  the  gronnds. 
S.  Bugui  Point,  Masbafe  Mand.— A  working  party  landed  about  November  1, 1902. 

A  substantial  stone  dwelling  has  been  built  for  the  keepers  and  is  neariug  comple- 
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tioii ;  the  kitchen  and  storerooms 
New  apparatus  was  placed 


the 


separate  building  anil  the  tower  were  completed, 
jwer  and  the  liKnt  put  in  operation  December  I, 


5.  Jintololo  Island,  off  southwest  point  of  Mofbale  Island. — The  masoniT'  of  the  tower 
has  been  completed  and  the  lantern  as  far  aa  material  on  hand  permits.  The  new 
apparatUB  and  the  parts  required  to  complete  the  lantern  were  ordered  from  Paria  in 
Octoher,  1902,  and  in  February,  1903,  wid  are  expected  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
stone  dwelling  and  outhouse  are  almost  completed  and  the  Btation  nearly  ready  for 
occupancy.    A  temporary  lantern  is  exhibited  now  and  cared  for  by  a  single  keeper, 

4-  OwmZ  Island,  near  north  end  ofisland.^A  working  party  landed  here  about  tlie 
end  of  January,  1903,  DifRcuIfies  with  overaeers  and  workmen  have  delaye<l  the 
work,  but  a  limekiln  has  been  built,  fumiahingall  the  lime  needed  for  the  work,  and 
the  masonry  of  the  dwelling  is  progressing.  The  roof  has  been  framed  and  can  be 
c|uiclily  put  on  when  the  masonry  is  finished,  A  temporary  fixed  light,  sixth  order, 
is  in  operation  here. 

New  apparatus  for  a  third-order  flashing  light  at  this  station  and  material  to  repair 
the  lantern  (damaged  by  insarrectos)  was  ordered  from  Paris,  November  19,  1902. 
It  is  proposed  to  use  a  modem  petroleum  vapor  lamp  at  this  station.  The  station 
should  be  completed  by  September  1,  1903. 

6.  San  Bernardino,  on  gammil  of  islet  in  San  Bernardino  Straits. — A  working  party 
limded  here  May,  1903,  about  as  early  in  the  season  as  is  possible  with  the  sea  and 
wind  prevailing  at  that  station  during  the  winter  months.  The  light  here  is  in 
operation,  but  the  keeper's  quarters  and  kitchens  were  left  incomplete  and  have 
been  hiadly  damped  by  the  elements.  It  ia  expected  to  complete  ttis  station  not 
later  than  October  1,  1903. 

6.  Leffaspi,  Albay  Gulf,  Luzon  Island. — A  50-foot  wooden  tower,  wooden  cistern, 
keeper's  cottage,  and  wire  fence  were  built  at  this  station. 

7.  S^earceo  Point,  Mindoro  Isiand. — A  25-foot  wooden  tower,  wooden  cistern,  and 
keeper's  cottage  were  built  at  this  station. 

S.  Caibalogan,  wpM  coast  of  Samar. — A  frame  tower  was  built  at  this  station. 


During  tlie  fiscal  year  repairs  were  made  at  the  following-named  stations: 


character  of  repulre. 


Cape  EngaOo 

GapeBojeador.... 
Citpones  Islands . . 

Cabca  lalaad 


Malabr^ 

Cape  Santiago . . . 
PuioCaballo.... 

Bagacay  Point .. 

Daguplii -. 

SanBley  Point... 

Uoilo 

Mactan  Island... 


Zamboanga.  Mindan 


1,  Manila    Kot  lighted. 


Root,  floors,  elc.,  of  keeper's  quarteis;  painting,  masonry, 

Ploora,  doora,  itad  windows;  painting. 

Floors,  doors,  and  windows;  painting;  new  wheels,  etc., 

t_- . ..^h,  _.  illuminating  apparatus. 

I ,  — 1 ■'■>ws;  painting,  masoorj' 


Floors,  ceilings,  doors, 


fS 


windows,  fence,  painting. 
ooM.  painting. 

— 1,  .„;„j painting;  t 


Poof,  woodwork. 


Built  keeper's  eottage. 

Repaired  Ironwork  and  hoisting  mauhl 

Increased    elevation   ot    light   9   feet 

keeper's  cottage. 
FoundaCJon   timbers   of   qnarters  re 

wCKjden  eistem  built. 
Repaired  ironwork^    panting;    new 

Flevawd  light  1  met«r;  repaired  masonry;  installed  port 

"' '-*' end  support  for  light;  installed  port  light. 

1  hoist  and  tool  oablnatendof  new  wharf; 

inted  and  repaired  Ironwork. 


;  painting;  built 
newed;  painting; 
keeper's    cottage 


CO,  n.uu>..,j;  minting;  ce 
nlaraed  and  painted  light  supports. 
-■-  s. J..  .„,gr;  Eut  for  keep 


Rebuilt  wooden  tc 


;r  and  rock  protection  at  base. 
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CONDITlOKa,   JUNE  30,  1903. 

Work  was  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  at  the  following  stations:  Bugni 
Point,  Jintotolo  Island,  Capiil  Island,  San  Bernardino  Island. 

The  following  apparatus  and  special  structural  material  has  been  ordered  from 
Paris  for  the  purposes  indicated  and  should  arrive  within  the  next  few  montJis: 


Date  of  order. 

No.W 
reguisl 
tJon. 

Contents  of  order.                                  For  light  station  at —    ' 

I90M. 

66 
76 

2  aparc  burner"  6-wlck 
2  spare  bnToers,  3  wick 

lolo). 
3screwe,  lemUllroeters 

ing  lantern. 
Copper  dome  complete  for  tower 

2  port  lights,  3&)° 

2  Bets  slocks  and  dies  Freni  b  threart« 

Nov.19 

MalabrlKO. 
Capul  IsinQd. 

A 

Lapul  iBlanil. 

LanlsandLlpata. 

Warehouse, 

Fairly  complete  data  from  which  to  compute  the  cost  of  work  at  each  hght  station 
during  the  year  are  on  hand  in  this  office  and  in  that  of  the  disburainc  officer,  but 
up  to  the  present  writing  it  has  been  impracticable  to  accurately  compile  this  data. 
Such  compilationshouldbemadeaseoonaspracticable,  and  the  accounts  kept  here- 
after so  that  the  cost  of  work  at  the  end  of  each  month  can  be  stated. 

The  following  approximate  statement  of  funds  is  submitted: 

AppTOpnotionx,  "Repair  and  coiwdTtcHmi  of  }igM-)wuse»." 

Quarter  ending — 

September  30,  1902 $25, 000. 00 

December  31 ,  1902 5, 500. 00 

Six  months  ending  Tune  30,  1903 75, 500. 00 

Total  appropriated $106, 000. 00 

EafpenditniTes  {approximate). 

Purchases  from  insular  purchasing  agent $29, 838. 67 

Purchases  from  other  parties 9, 031. 17 

Printing _ ____ 232.85 

Contracts  and  labor 39,555.28 

Total  espenditures  (approximate) _ 78, 657. 97 

Balance 27,342.03 

This  balance  is  held  to  cover  orders  and  requisitions  for  materials,  chiefly  ilhimi- 
nating  apparatus,  ordered  during  fiscal  ^ear  1902-3  but  not  yet  delivered. 
The  distribution  of  the  whole  appropriation  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Expended  and  pledged  for  permanent  construction $75, 000. 00 

Expended  and  pledged  for  repairs  and  improvements  of  existing  lights. .     27,  S75. 60 
Varae  of  tools  and  implemente  on  hand 3  124.40 

Total _ _ __ 106,000.00 


The  proposed  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1903-4  was  outlined  in  my  report  to  the 
Chief  of  Bureau  dated  May  20,  1903.     It  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  New  light  slatiam  propoied. — Second-order  light  at  ManWia  Island;  fourth- 
order  light  at  Capitancillo  Islet;  third-order  light  at  Bajo  Apo  Idet;  third-order  light 
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at  Bagacay  Point;  sixth-order  liglit  at  entrance  to  Sorsogon  Bay;  sixth-order  liglit 
atSan  Fernando  Point;  post  lantern  at  Iloilo  River  entrance;  jMirt  l^htatSalomasue; 
port  lightat  PortBolinao;  port  lightand  aianternaatBomblon;  12  port  lights  where 
commerce  may  demand. 

2.  Improvement  of  exislaig  light  eUUrnis. — Flashily  light  at  Siete  Pecados,  aisth 
order;  automatic  light  at  San  Nicholas  Banks,  Manila  Bay;  port  lighte,  30  em.  diam- 
eter, at  Lipata  Bank  and  Lanis  Ledge,  in  Cebu  Harbor;  port  ligh^  at  San  Fernan<lo 
Range;  port  light  at  Snal,  Lingayen  Bay.  *" 

3.  General  repairs. — Renovation  of  Gigantes  and  Calabazas  light  stations  and  such 
others  as  may  require  repairs.  Under  this  head  is  included  the  operation  of  the 
repair  shop  in  Manila  and  the  overhauling  of  the  maohinery  and  iron  structural  work 
now  in  the  warehouse. 

4-  Surveys, — A  survey  near  Point  Bolinao  to  determine  site  for  a  firat-order  sea- 
coast  light.  A  survey  at  Point  Luzaran  to  determine  new  site  tor  the  l^ht  station 
at  that  point;  the  present  site  is  being  undermined  by  the  sea. 

This  office  has  ordered  a  set  of  surveying  instruments. 

The  following  general  plan  of  work  ia  proposed  r 

1.  To  send  parties  immediately  to  G^antea  Islands  and  CaJabazaa  Islands  to  put 
the  atatiods  there  in  thorough  repair. 

2.  To  order  the  illuminating  apparatus  and  structural  material  tor  t)ie  projected 
year's  work  as  quickly  as  requisitions  and  specifications  can  be  prepared. 

3.  To  erect  temporary  buildings,  cisterns,  and  the  iron  tower  at  Capitancillo  Islet, 
and  pnt  light  in  operation;  then  to  proceed  with  the  main  buildings  and  retaining 
walls. 

4.  To  build  a  tower  and  storehouse  at  Point  Bacacay  and  then  to  proceed  with, the 
main  keeper's  dwelling.    Baeacay  and  Capitancillo  can  be  built  siraultaneoualy. 

5.  To  visit  ManiguJn  Island  and  Bajo  Apo  Islet  and  prepare  for  beginning  construc- 
tion by  hired  labor  or  by  contract 

6.  "To  complete  the  four  third-order  stations  at  which  work  is  now  in  progress. 

7.  To  establish  the  minor  stations  and  make  the  other  proposed  improvements  and 
repmrs  as  opportunity  offers. 

8.  The  establishment  o£  the  automatic  or  continnous-burnii^  %ht  at  St.  Nicholas 
Bfuiks  in  Manila  Bay  should  receive  early  attention. 

tiummarij  of  Ught-kou»m  and  liarbor  lights  of  the  Pkilippine  Islands. 
[Situation  June  :«l,  1903.] 


Order  or  «laes  of  light. 

.....  Tr 

'IE" 

pleted  ala- 
tlons. 

New  lights 
ending 

™,. 

'SHf 

Sn^l^er                                           '              t] 

s 

i- 

i 

Third  Older                                            ,              3  1              i 

2 

ISMS'              1    .; 

EleoMcltehtn                                                    ^I 

4 

2 

3 

Total 

V 

^ 

" 

73 

At  two  of  these,  which  are  alio  included  in  the  preceding  column,  the  regular 
tturd  order  illuminating  apparatus  is  in  operation  at  the  other  two  temporary 
lights  are  exhibited 

A  blueprint  copy  of  a  map  is  submitted  ahowtng  the  genera]  plan  of  seacoast  illu- 
mination of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  indicating  the  lighta  in  operation,  under  con- 
struction, and  i»ro]ected.  The  original  of  the  map  is  filed  in  this  office,  and  will  be 
furnished  if  desired  for  publication. 

Verv  respectfully,  Hbnry  Jbkvby,    . 

Captain  of  Enginm-s,  U.  S.  Army,  lAght-Hooie  Engineer. 
Chief  Bureau  of  Coast  Guasd  and  Teakspoetation, 

MaiOa,  P.  I. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Laboe, 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Manila,  September  2,  1903. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  the  coaat  and  geodetic  survey  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  September  10, 1902  (the  dateof  the  last  report),  to  August  31, 1903. 


J-'ort  Oalera. — A  survey  was  made  of  Port  Galera  and  Varadero  Bay, 
the  only  protected  anchorages  on  the  north  coast  of  Mindoro.  The 
harbor  was  found  to  be  larger  than  the  old  charts  had  indicated. 

Mangarin.-^A.  survey  was  made  of  the  vicinity  of  Mangaiin,  near 
the  south  end  of  Mindoro,  A  dangerous  rock  in  the  north  end  of  Ilin 
Strait,  on  which  several  vessels  have  struck,  was  located. 

Danao  Eiver  Tuouth. — A  survey  was  made  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
river  and  its  entrance.  This  forms  the  only  protected  harbor  in  the 
northern  part  of  Negros  Island. 

Capiz, — A  survey  is  now  in  progress  of  the  anchorage  off  Capiz,  and 
the  bays  to  the  westward  along  the  north  coast  of  Panay, 

IloUo. — A  survey  is  now  in  progress  of  the  eastern  entrance  to 
Iloilo,  which  was  very  incompletely  shown  on  the  old  charts. 

Lingayen  Oulf.- — The  survey  of  this  large  and  important  body  of 
water  was  completed  in  July.  A  protected  anchorage  previously 
unsarveyed  was  developed  in  the  western  part  of  the  gulf,  and  a  deeper 
channel  than  known  was  found,  leading  from  the  gulf  into  Bolinao 
Harbor.  The  islands  in  the  western  part  and  the  banks  at  the  entrance 
to  the  gulf  were  found  to  have  been  very  incorrectly  charted.  Two 
chartered  launches  were  used  in  this  work. 

Northwest  coast  of  Lu2on. — A  continuous  topographic  survey  with 
triangulation  has  been  caiTied  along  the  nortnwest  coast  of  Luzon 
from  San  Fernando  to  Cape  Bojeador  and  eastward  along  the  north 
coast  of  Luzon,  and  in  a  l^w  weeks  it  is  expected  that  this  work  will 
be  completed  as  far  as  Aparri,  The  topography  includes  the  actual 
coast  line  and  the  towns  and  highways  near  the  coast,  and  all  promi- 
nent landmarks.  The  triangulation  furnishes  the  position  of  a  large 
number  of  marked  points,  serving  as  a  framework  for  this  survey  as 
well  as  further  surveys. 

Manila  Bay. — A  triangulation  has  been  carried  across  Manila  Bay, 
locating  prominent  points  around  the  bay,  the  islands  at  the  entrance, 
and  hills  and  "mountains  around  the  bay.  This  triangulation  may  be 
extended  to  the  southward  the  length  of  the  Archipelago. 

Lagonoy  Gvlf.—A  general  survey  of  this  gulf,  commencing  at 
Tabaco,  is  now  in  progress. 

San  Pedro  Say  and  south  coast  (^  >S«ni«r.— Commencing  at  Taclo- 
ban,  a  general  survey  of  San  Pedro  Bay  wa^  made  and  extended  to 
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the  eastward  to  include  the  entire  south  coast  of  Samar.  Thi.s  latter 
coadt  was  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  numei'ouH  coital  reefs  with 
which  it  is  lined. 

Southwest  coast  of  Leyte.—A.  survey  was  made  of  the  important 
passa^  between  Leyte  and  Bobol.  Canuen  rock,  which  has  been 
reported  to  be  in  the  middle  of  this  channel  and  a  serious  menace  to 
navigation,  was  proved  not  to  exist  in  the  position  reported,  and  it 
probably  is  identical  with  a  i-oek  near  the  coast,  which  waa  located. 

Geographic  positioiis. — The  work  of  determining  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  important  base  points  has  been  continued  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  following  places  have  been  determined:  Calapan, 
Mindoro,  Boac,  Marinduque,  Romblon,  Catbayog,  Samar,  Carigara, 
Leyte,  Vallehermosa,  Negros,  Loon,  Bohol,  lligan,  Mindanao,  Oaga- 
yan,  Mindanao  and  Surigao,  Mindanao.  Additional  longitude  connec- 
tions have  also  been  made  at  Batangas  and  Tacloban,  fui-nisbing  a 
check  on  a  series  of  longitude  determinations. 

Determinations  of  longitude  through  the  new  Paciiic  cable  are  now 
in  progress,  and  when  completed  will  furnish  a  value  of  the  longitude 
of  iTanila  from  the  United  States. 

Magnetic  observations  have  been  made  at  12  places  to  supply  infor- 
mation needed  for  the  charts.  Where  practicable  meridian  lines  have 
been  laid  out  or  azimuths  determined. 

Tidal  observations  have  been  made  at  14  stations,  and  at  Manila  this 
record  is  continuous  throughout  the  year. 

PersOTwi-sA— The  above  ^Id  work  has  been  carried  out  under  charge 
of  the  following  chiefs  of  parties:  J.  J.  trilbert,  assistant,  general  sur- 
vey work  with  steamer  Pathfinder;  J.  E,  McGrath,  assistant,  astro- 
nomical determinations;  W,  B,  Fairfield,  assistant,  topography  and 
triangulation;  William  Bowie,  assistant,  hydrography  and  tnangula- 
tion  with  chartered  launch;  H.  F.  Flynn,  assistant,  topography  and 
triangulation ;  H.  0.  Denson,  assistant,  hydrography  and  topography 
with  chartered  launch:  R.  B.  Derickson,  assistant,  general  surveys 
with  steamer  Research;  H.  C.  Mitchell,  assistant,  astronomical  deter- 
minations; J.  8.  Hill,  aid,  astronomical  determinations. 

Steamers. — The  coast  and  geodetic  survey  steamer  Pathfinder  has 
continued  at  work  in  the  islands,  except  for  the  time  used  in  docking 
and  overhauling,  and  working  up  office  work.  The  surveys  above 
mentioned  on  the  coasts  of  S^iar  and  Leyt-e  were  carried  out  by  this 
vessel:  also  a  line  of  soundings  waa  made  between  Luzon  and  Formosa. 
The  Pathfinder  is  now  engaged  on  work  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
Luzon, 

The  coast  and  geodetic  survey  steamer  Research  has  continued  at 
work  throughout  the  year  except  for  the  time  required  for  repairs  and 
docking. 

An  appropriation  was  made  August  12,  1903,  by  the  Philippine 
Commission  for  an  additional  survey  steamer. 

OFtlOE    WORK. 

At  the  Manila  office  of  the  survey,  located  in  the  Intendencia  Build- 
ing, the  various  work  necessary  for  equipping  and  supplying  the  held 
parties  and  making  the  results  of  the  work  available  to  the  public  has 

been  carried  on. 
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Com'puimg.—The  work  has  continued  in  charge  of  E,  R,  Frisby, 
assistea  by  one  junior  computer.  The  various  computations  necessary 
for  the  immediate  utilization  of  the  field  work  for  chart  publication 
have  been  made. 

Sailing  dweclions. — J.  C.  Dow,  nautical  expert,  has  continued  the 

? reparation  of  sailing  directions  and  descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the 
hilippine  Islands.  Five  sections  of  these  have  been  published  and 
distributed  during  the  year,  and  the  seventh  and  last  section  as  well  a3 
a  second  edition  of  the  first  section  have  been  sent  to  the  printer. 
Notices  to  Mariners  have  been  prepared  and  printed  at  intervals,  giv- 
ing information  useful  to  navigation  in  the  Philippines.  About  6,000 
copies  of  such  notices  have  been  distributed. 

Chart  Reparation. — P.  B.  Castles  has  been  in  charge  of  the  drafting 
work  throughout  the  year,  and  this  branch  has  been  strengthened  by 
the- recent  arrival  of  J.  P.  Keleher  from  Washington.  About  10 
junior  draftsmen  have  been  employed,  and  this  force  is  now  being 
increased.  Fifteen  charts  have  been  prepared  and  published  by 
lithography  in  Manila.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
4,842  copies  of  charts  were  distributed  for  official  use  or  by  sale  in 
Manila,  and  4,170  copies  of  charts  were  forwarded  to  the  United  States. 

Valuable  information  has  been  received  from  various  branches  of 
the  United  States  and  insular  governments  and  from  the  merchant 
marine.  Information  has  been  supplied  in  response  to  various  appli- 
cations. 

At  the  request  of  the  director  of  the  Philippine  census,  a  list  of  the 
islands  was  prepared  and  their  areas  measured.  Several  drawings 
wfere  prepared  for  the  Philippine  exhibit  at  St.  Louis. 

Preliminarj'  plans  for  a  sui-vey  steamer  are  being  prepared  by  C.  0. 
Yates,  assistant,  now  on  duty  at  the  office. 

During  the  year  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  under  the  same  plan 
of  division  of  expense  between  the  United  States  and  Philippine  gov- 
ernments as  previously.  The  United  States  has  paid  the  salaries  of 
the  field  corps  and  experts  detailed  for  this  service,  the  expenses  of 
the  larger  survey  vessel,  the  lithographing  of  charts,  and  has  furnished 
instrumental  outfit  and  supplies  sent  from  the  United  States.  The 
Philippine  government  has  paid  the  local  office  and  field  expenses  and 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  small  survey  steamer. 

Two  sketches  are  attached  showing  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

Gr.  R.  Putnam, 
Assistant,  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surv^, 

In  Charge. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police, 

Mam.ila,  P.  I. 
WAR  1903— VOL  7 14 
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ANHUAL   REPORT  BUEEAtT  OF  ENGINEEBIHG  FOE.  THE   FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1903. 

Bureau  of  Engineerihg, 
Office  of  Consulting  Engineek, 

S^temher  15,  1903. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police, 

Manila,  1\  I. 

Sie:  In  accoiiiance  with  instructions  dated  August  24, 1903,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  oureau  of  engineer- 
ing, including  the  office  of  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  CommisMion, 
from  August  7,  1902,  to  August  31,  1903: 

Act  No,  444,  creating  the  office  of  consulting  engineer  to  the  Com- 
mission, was  enacted  August  7,  190^.  Act  No.  584,  creating  the 
bureau  of  engineering,  was  enacted  January  8, 1903,  and  Act  No.  679, 
dated  March  13,  1903,  is  amendatorj'  thereof,  and  increases  the  num- 
ber of  employees  therein. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  this  bureau  are  defined  by  section  1,  Act 
No.  584,  as  follows: 

There  ia  hereby  created,  under  the  department  of  commerce  and  police,  tbe  bureau 
of  engineering,  which  shall  have  charge  of  any  reconnoiasances,  examinations,  sir- 
veys  of  river  and  harbor  improvements,  the  construction  of  sewers,  waterworks,  and 
other  public  works  requirinc  engineering  skill,  except  the  construction  of  public 
buildings,  directed  by  law  to  oe  done  on  behalf  of  the  insular  government:  I'rotided, 
That  with  respect  to  the  port  works  of  Manila  the  bureau  of  engineering  shall  exer- 
cise advisory  powers  only.  It  shall  examine  the  location  surveys  and  the  plans  and 
speciflcations  for  the  construction  of  every  railroad  authorized  to  be  buflt  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  shall  make  report  to  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  such  surveys,  plans,  and  specifications,  and  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  the  i>ropo8ed  railroad.  It  shall  also  have  general  supervision  and  direcUon 
ot  the  provincial  supervisors,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  laying  out  and  construclioii  of 
roads  and  bridges  or  other  engineering  works. 

The  principal  projecte  involving  examinations  and  surveys  by  field 
parties  are  outlined  as  follows: 

CSii  Harbor  improvement.- — ^Tbis  harbor  ia  in  the  channel  separating 
the  Mactan  Island  from  Cebu  proper.  This  channel  afforas  good 
anchorage  and  protection  against  typhoons.  Examinations  and  sur- 
veys of  the  harbor  were  made  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  1902. 

This  port  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  position  of  importance  si«;ond 
only  to  Manila.  The  following  tabulation  shows  its  development  for 
the  fiscal  years  1901  to  1903,  inclusive: 

TONXAGE  OF  VESSEI.S  ENTERED  AT  CEBL'. 
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TONNAGE  or  VESSELS  CLEABED  FKOM  CEBIT. 


1901, 

im 

1903. 

'w;?^ 

iei,582 
S8,08S 

242,4% 

219,666 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS. 

PortofCebu 

The  facilities  for  handling  cargo  are  primitive  and  expensive,  and 
constitute  a  serious  cheek  to  the  development  of  Cebu. 

The  project  for  the  improvement  of  this  port  was  completed  and 
advertisement  made  May  1,  1903,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  640. 
The  authorized  project  includes  th'e  construction  of  a  concrete  masonry 
dock  and  biilkhead  about  2,600  feet  long,  the  reclaiming  of  about  13 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  already  congested  business  portion  of  the 
city,  and  provides  for  vessels  of  23  feet  draft  and  for  future  extension 
of  docking  facilities  when  needed. 

While  local  contractors  exhibited  considerable  interest  in  this  work, 
but  one  bid  was  received  and  that  one  was  irregular.  Its  acceptance 
or  rejection  is  now  before  the  Commission  for  decision. 

Appropriation  was  made  for  surveys  and  examinations  by  resolution 
of  the  Commission  dated  August  25, 1902,  $2,000.  Appropriation  for 
construction,  Act  No.  640,  $350,000,  Expenses  for  surveys  and  exami- 
nations, $948.89  local  currency.  Expenses  for  printing  and  advertising 
are  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  this  office. 

No  funds  have  been  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  provided  for  in 
Act  No.  640. 

Iloilo  Harbw  Mnprov&nent.— The  city  of  Iloilo  is  located  on  the 
Iloilo  River,  which  empties  into  the  channel  separating  Guimaras  Island 
from  the  mainland — Panay  Island.  The  harbor  has  been  ranking 
second  among  the  porta  of  the  islands.     Vessels  of  about  12  feet  draft 

1  enter  the  river  at  high  tide  and  handle  cargoes  at  a  poor  dock. 
irily; -       ..     - 


Deeper  vessels  necessarily  anchor  in  the  channel  about  1  mile  from 
the  town  andload  and  discharge  cargoes  by  means  of  lighters.  Improve- 
ments were  provided  for  by  Act  No.  641,  appropriating  $150,000  for 
this  purpose.  The  importance  ot  this  harbor  as  a  port  of  entry  has 
steadily  increased. 

The  project  involves  fascine  dikes,  stone  breakwater,  and  dredging. 
Provisions  are  made  for  future  extension  of  dockage  when  needed. 
Advertisement  for  this  work  waii  made  July  15,  closing  August  24, 
during  which  time  no  bids  were  received 

Whether  or  not  this  project,  simultaneously  with  the  Cebu  project, 
shall  be  advertised  in  tne  United  States,  and  readvertised  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  or  the  work  done  by  day  labor,  has  been  presented  to 
the  Commission  for  decision. 

I^emcipH  Hwer  irthprovement,  Batangas. — ^Burveys  for  improving 
the  Pancipit  River  were  authorized  by  the  honorable  the  civil  gov- 
ernor January  23,  1903.  A  survey  party  was  oi^^nized  and,  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Perkins,  assistant  engineer  began 
field  work  the  latter  part  of  March,  completing  field  work  earlv  in 
May.  The  proposed  project  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  under 
date  of  July  22,  1903. 
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Pancipit  River  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Taal,  or  Bombon.  Its  length 
is  6  miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  60  to  500  feet.  During  the  diy 
season  it  has  a  moderate  current,  except  at  three  slight  rapids,  and  a 
discharge  of  about  20,000  cuhic  feet  per  minute. 

Lake  Taal  has  an  area  of  369  square  kilometers.  Located  in  the 
north-central  portion  oi  the  lake  is  the  Taal  Volcano,  still  slightiy 
active.  Eruptions  occurred  in  16i7,  1709,  1716,  1731,  1749,  and 
1754.  Tributary  to  this  region  are  the  fertile  plains  easterly  from 
this  lake,  containing  about  200  square  miles.  Calamba,  on  Lake 
Laguna,  and  l^tangas,  on  the  coast,  are  the  seaports  for  this  region. 

'Ihe  principal  feature  of  the  proposed  project  consists  of  a  dike  and 
jetty  construction  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  dredging  of  the  river 
to  a  depth  suitable  for  vessels  of  6  feet  draft  up  to  a  lock  and  dam 
site  about  1  mile  from  its  mouth;  the  construction  of  a  lock,  dam,  and 
spillway,  and  the  construction  of  necessary  embankments  above  the 
lock  site. 

This  improvement  would  lead  to  the  development  of  a  few  of  the 
lake  harboi's  and  involve  an  annual  expenditure  for  maintenance  and 
opei-ating  expenses.  It  would  relieve  the  present  heavy  expenses  for 
the  marketing  of  agricultural  products  for  a  tributary  area  of  about 
200  square  miles. 

This  project  has  been  presented  to  the  Commission,  and  is  now 
under  consideration. 

The  surveys  and  examinations  for  this  project  cost  $1,460.98,  which 
sum  was  paid  out  of  the  general  appropriations  for  this  bureau, 

Oiili'wi  {or  Calrtmia/ri)  Island  swneys. — Surveys  and  examinations  of 
Culion  Island  with  special  reference  to  the  water  supply  for  the  leper 
colony,  cattle  range,  and  agricultural  farm,  were  authorized  by  direc- 
tion of  the  honorable  the  civil  governor,  March  9, 1903.  A  survey 
party  in  charj^  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson,  assistant  engineer,  was  organ- 
ized and  equipped,  leaving  Manila,  March  16.  A  committee  was  cre- 
ated, and  additional  instructions  given  by  resolution  of  the  Commis- 
sion, dated  March  30  and  April  7.  This  special  committee  visited  the 
island  April  14  to  21,  and  submitted  a  preliminary  report  under  date 
of  April  23.  The  tield  work  was  continued  up  to  the  end  of  July. 
Mapping,  estimates,  and  reports  were  submitted  under  date  of  August 
15.  The  various  reports  on  this  subject  are  under  consideration  by 
the  special  committee,  prepai'atoiy  to  forwarding  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commission. 

General  appropriations  under  "Public  works"  provided  for  this 
work.     The  total  expenditui-e  was  $5,833.88. 

Ov&rflow  of  the  Tarlac  and  Pampanga  rwers. — A  conference  was 
held  October  2  and  3,  1902,  between  the  governors  and  supervisors  of 
the  provinces  of  Tarlac,  Pampanga,  Bmacan.  and  Nueva  Ecija,  and 
the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Commission.  Several  other  civil  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens  were  present. 

An  inspection  was  made  of  the  Tarlac  and  Pampanga  rivers  through 
the  region  subject  to  the  most  serious  overflows,  and  a  preliminaiy 
report  was  submitted  under  date  of  October  10.  Since  this  date  sev- 
eral reports  have  been  received  from  the  provincial  officers,  containing 
various  and  conflicting  recommendations  of  a  local  nature. 

The  I'egion  afltected  comprises  an  area  of  some  1,500  square  miles, 
one-fifth  of  which  area  is  subject  to  serious  damage.  No  reliable  data 
exists  on  which  plans  and  estimates  for  a  comprehensive  relief  of  this 
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condition  can  be  based.  No  maps  exist  showing  correctly  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  this  region.  It  is  recommended  that  a  full  topo- 
graphical survey,  including  high  and  low  stages  of  water,  and  river 
Sopes,  be  made,  covering  this  region  practically  from  Manila  Bay  to 
the  gulf  of  Lingayen,  and  that  expenditures  for  local  improvements 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  pending  a  comprehensive  study  of  this 
suWect. 

Ben^'Mt  road  surveys,  provinces  of  Pangasinan  and  Bengiiet. — Act 
No.  2,  dated  September  12,  1900,  authorized  a  preliminary  survey  for 
a  railroad.  The  construction  of  a  highway  was  authorized  and  directed 
by  Act  No,  61,  dated  December  31,  1900.  The  following  acts  appro- 
priated various  sums  of  money  for  the  continuation  of  the  latter 
project:  Nos.  311,  856,  379,  418,  490,  595. 

From  the  date  of  authorization  up  to  August,  1901,  Capt.  Charles 
W,  Mead,  Thirty-sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Vols.,  had  immediate  direction 
of  the  work.  Mr.  N.  M.  Holmes  was  appointed  engineer  Benguet 
wagon  road  August  15,  1901.  A  survey  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
the  incompleted  portions  of  the  wagon  road  was  authorized  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  date  of  September  30,  1902.  A  party- 
was  organized  for  this  purpose,  leaving  Manila  October  22  and  return- 
ing to  Manila  December  10, 1902.  These  surveys  included  a  prelim- 
inary survey  of  the  proposed  town  site  at  Baguio,  A  relocation  of 
the  roadwaj  was  made,  changing  it  from  an  elevation  midway  along 
the  mountain  sides  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
impassable  slides  previously  encountered.  A  full  report,  including 
estimates  of  cost,  was  made  under  date  of  December  15,  1902. 

The  engineer,  Benguet  wagon  road,  met  with  many  difSculties  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work  in  connection  with  engineering  problems, 
in  the  employment  of  labor,  in  securing  material  and  supplies,  and  in 
properly  providing  shelter  and  medical  attendance,  mainly  on  account 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  this  canyon  and  the  distance  from  the  base  of 
supplies. 

This  project  consists  of  the  construction  of  a  highway  beginning  at 
a  point  on  the  highway  leading  northerly  from  Pozorrubio  and  a&ut 
6  miles  therefrom,  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  canyon 
of  the  Bued  River  to  Bagaio,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Benguet, 
a  total  distance  of  about  26i  miles.  Twin  Peaks,  the  present  Head- 
quarters, is  about  13  miles  from  Pozorrubio,  and  29  miles  from  Dagu- 
Ein.  The  road  has  been  completed  from  Baguio  southeasterly  to 
auacan,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles.  From  Twid  Peaks  to  Lauacan 
is  14i  miles.  This  approach  to  the  sanitarium  at  Baguio,  and  the 
proposed  site  of  the  future  summer  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
IS  one  of  remarkable  natural  beauty.  The  road  passes  from  the  trop- 
ical vegetation  of  the  lowlands,  through  the  narrow  canyon,  with 
vistas  of  mountain  peaks  rapidly  rising  to  elevations  of  4,000  to  7,000 
feet,  up  to  the  Benguet  Plateau,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  4,600 
feet,  and  which  is  covered  with  gray  mossed  pines  under  which  flour- 
ish the  tree  ferns. 

By  resolution  of  the  Commission,  dated  June  1,  1903,  this  road, 
including  the  improvements  of  Benguet  Province,  was  placed  under 
the  direction  or  a  special  committee,  Mai.  L.  W.  V.  Kennon,  U.  S. 
Army,  member  of  the  committee,  being  phced  in  actual  charge  of  all 
construction  works  appertaining  thereto.  By  resolution  of  the  Com- 
""'""""",  under  date  of  July  24,  1903,  this  committee  was  d'    ' 
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and  the  entire  subject  was  referred  to  the  secretary  of  commerce  and 
police  for  executive  action  and  management,  Major  Kennon  I'emaining 
m  immediate  charge  of  all  works. 

Vzgan-Bangued  road,  provinces  of  llocos  Sur  and  Ah-a-^-The  sur- 
vey of  this  project  was  authorized  t>y  a  resolution  of  the  Coounission 
under  date  of  Novemljer  18, 1902.  A  field  party  was  organized,  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  E.  B,  Dobbs,  surveyor,  and  left  Manila 
February  20,  1903,  returning  April  1.  The  final  report  on  surveys 
and  estimates  was  submitted  July  9,  1903,  and  is  now  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Commission. 

.Thia  project  consists  of  the  repair  of  the  old  military  road  from 
Vigan  to  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  road  from  this  point  up  the  valley  of  the  Abra  Biver  to 
San  Quiutin,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles.  No  road  has  ever  been  con- 
structed in  this  locality,  and  the  worl;  will  be  heavy  and  expensive. 
This  portion  includes  toe  construction  of  a  ferry  or  bridge  across  the 
Abra  River,  and  the  repair  of  the  old  Spanish  road,  from  near  San 
Quintin  to  Bangued,  a  distance  of  about  13  miles.  The  total  distance 
is  22  miles.  The  construction  of  this  road  is  of  large  importance  to 
the  province  of  Abra,  and  it  should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  that  it  may  be  completed  befoi'e  the  next  rainy  season. 

The  total  cost  of  surveys  was  $837.92. 

£otocm>'  Falls  survey,  province  of  La  Laguna. — Act  No.  638,  dated 
February  16, 1903,  autnorized  the  appointment  of  both  an  electrical  and 
a  hydraulic  engineer  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  f easibilitj'  of 
erecting  a  plant  to  convert  the  water  power  of  the  Dilitinan  River,  at 
Botocan  Falls,  into  electricity  and  conveying  the  same  to  Manila.  Act 
No.  853,  dated  August  26,  1903,  is  amendatory  thereto  and  increases 
the  scope  of  the  investigations  by  including  an  examination  of  the  possi- 
ble power  development  of  the  Lomot  and  the  Caliraya  rivers. 

Surveys  and  examinations  of  the  Botocan  Falls  and  vicinity  were 
directed  by  ijie  honorable  the  civil  governor  under  date  of  Mareh  2, 
1903.  A  party  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Revnolds,  assistant 
engineer,  was  organized  for  the  work  March  11.  Field  work  was 
started  the  30th  and  is  still  being  prosecuted  in  connection  with  three 
highwaj'  investigations  authorized  in  this  locality. 

The  minimum  low-water  discharge  detemiined  by  weir  measure- 
ments was  75.75  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  height  of  the  falls  is  200 
feet.  The  theoretical  horsepower  is  1,700.  Within  a  distance  of 
about  %\  miles  the  head  available  can  "be  increased  by  flume  and  pipe 
lines  to  800  feet,  increasing  the  theoretical  horsepower  to  6,800.  The 
field  parties  are  now  engaged  in  collecting  data  for  a  topographical 
map  lor  the  determining  of  an  economical  location  of  a  power  plant 
and  its  accessories.  It  is  estimated  that  the  field  work  will  be  com- 
pleted early  in  October. 

Expenditures  to  date  amount  to  $4,586.76. 

Iba-  O'Dwindl  road  swrv&u,  provinces  of  Tarlao  and  Zambales. — ^This 
survey  was  authorized  by  the  honorable  the  civil  governor  June  4, 
1903.  A  party  was  organized  and  started  field  work  on  June  19  under 
the  immediate  supei-vision  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Keys,  assistant  engineer. 

The  project  consists  of  the  construction  of  a  highway  from  O'Don- 
nell,  Tarlac,  to  Iba,  Zambales,  over  the  Cordillera  de  Cabusilan,  a  total 
distance  of  about  35  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  field  work  will  be  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  September. 

Expenditures  to  date  are  $855.62. 
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Ship  rail/way,  Manila.— ^his  work  waj^  authorized  by  the  executive 
secretary  by  indorsement  under  date  of  April  18,  1903.  Preparation 
of  preliminary  plana  and  estimates  was  commenced  upon  receipt  of 
notice,  and  the  report  was  submitted  under  date  of  June  4,  1903. 

The  project  consisted  of  a  design  for  a  ship  railway  for  vessels  up  to 
1,400  tons,  having  a  can-iag'e  suitable  for  the  largest  coast  guard  ves- 
sels, to  be  located  on  Engineers  Island  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed machine  and  repair  shops. 

Z«nrf  sw^ews.— Authorized  land  surveys  have  been  made  as  follows: 
(1)  Survey  of  the  agricultural  farm  at  Singalon,  Manila;  (2)  survey 
of  land  to  be  purchased  east  of  and  adjacent  to  the  exposition  grounds; 
(3)  survey  of  the  agricultural  farm  at  Mercia,  Tarlac.  Two  author- 
ized surveys  are  pending. 

Wharf,  Oalbayog,  Samar.—An  inspection  of  this  wharf  was  author- 
ized and  made.  Report  on  same  was  submitted  under  date  of  June 
26,  1903. 

Streets  of  Cebu. — Improvements  in  the  streets  included  in  the  burned 
area  of  Cebu  and  adjacent  to  land  to  be  reclaimed  by  harbor  improve- 
ments are  now  receiving  attention. 

Paranaque  Sridge.—Daita.  have  been  collected  on  the  repair  of  the 
pile  trestle  bridge  at  Paranaque.     This  subject  is  practical])'  complete. 

Road  surveys  under  prosecution. — -Tabulations  under  the  subject  of 
authorized  surveys  and  examinations  of  road  projects  show  seven  roads 
on  which  field  parties  are  now  engaged. 

Surveys  of  church  and  friar  landn. — These  surveys  were  conducted 
under  the  mrection  of  the  Commission  from  December  23j  1901,  up  to 
and  including  August,  1903,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Senor 
Juan  Viliegas,  surveyor.  The  property  connected  therewith  was 
transferred  from  the  executive  bureau  to  this  bureau  by  authorization 
of  the  acting  executive  secretary  under  date  of  Februai'y  27,  1903. 

The  total  expenses  for  these  surveys,  $8,i20,96,  local  currency,  do 
not  include  expenses  foi'  equipment,  office  material,  and  drafting 
utensils. 

The  total  aggregate  number  of  estates  and  parcels  surveyed  and 
shown  by  the  report  of  Senor  Viilegas  is  60,  located  in  the  provinces 
of  Bataan,  Bulacan,  Cavite,  Cebu,  La  Laguna,  Pampanga,  Kizal,  and 
in  the  city  of  Manila. 

Remaining  unsurveyed  are  the  estates  of  Gamu  and  Mangarin,  in  the 
provinces  of  Isabela  de  Luzon  and  Mindoro,  respectively. 

This  work  was  discontinued  August  31,  1903. 

Miscellaneous  wf^k.—'^Miae^voMS  minor  investigations  in  connection 
with  the  franchise  granted  the  Manila  Railway  Company;  on  artesian 
wells;  on  repairs  to  vaiious  portions  of  the  Pasig  River  walls;  on  cor- 
rections to  insular  maps  for  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  on  modifications  of  provincial  forms,  pay  roils,  etc.: 
on  questions  relating  to  provincial  boundaries,  ferries,  extension  ox 
stadia  tables,  standard  types  of  wooden  bridges,  repair  shops,  treasury 
vaults,  etc.,  have  been  made  and  have  required  fully  50  per  cent  of 
the  time  of  the  clerical  and  drafting  room  forces. 

Tromsportation.  and  its  importance. — ^The  future  development  of  the 
islands  depends  largely  upon  increased  transportation  facilities.  Inter- 
island  rates  are  high.  The  cost  of  conveying  products  from  the 
interior  to  the  markets  or  to  the  seaports  is  excessive  and  in  many 
)  prohibitive.     Proper  roads  and  bridges  are  lacking;  river  bar 
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formations  render  many  waterways  useless  during  the  dry  season, 
except  for  rafts,  and  during  the  rainy  season  the  currents  arising  from 
hiffh-water  stages  are  frequently  dangerous  to  all  craft. 

Watef  transportation.— ^\>S&  is  comparatively  well  developed.  It 
has  been  fostered  and  encouraged  more  or  less  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  islands.  Coastwise  trade  has  been  and  will  remain  the 
only  method  of  distributing  merchandise  and  of  collecting  and  market- 
ing products.  Likewise,  tne  navigable  rivers  of  the  islands  will  remain 
important  arteries  of  communication  between  the  interior  agricultural 
regions  and  the  markets  and  seaports. 

The  immediate  difliculties  to  water  transportation  are  of  a  legislative 
and  a  physical  nature. 

Some  action  should  be  taken  along  the  line  of  the  appointment  of 
the  coastwise  rate  commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Act  No.  520,  whose  immediate  duties  shall  be  the  determining  of  uni- 
form tariff  schedules  applicable  to  both  large  and  small  sliipping  inter- 
ests, and  the  prevention  of  speculation  on  the  needs  or  distressed 
conditions  existing  from  time  to  time  in  various  provinces. 

Practically  none  of  the  harbors  are  provided  with  wharfage  facili- 
ties. The  method  of  loading  and  discharging  cargoes  by  lighters  is 
alow  and  expensive,  and  frequently  damage  to  goods  in  transit  is 
incurred.  These  conditions  warrant  an  expenditure  of  considerable 
sums  of  money  annually  on  the  part  of  the  government  for  wharf  and 
dock  construction,  for  dikes  and  jetties,  for  maintaining  sufficient 
water  at  bar  formations,  and  for  the  necessary  dredging  to  provide 
ample  wharfage  areas. 

An  analysis  of  a  list  of  118  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  shows 
the  following  numbers: 

Over  18  feet  draft - - 3 

Between  15  and  18  feet  ilraft 14 

Between  12  and  15  feet  draft 25 

Between  9  and  12  feet  draft -    2ii 

Under  9  feet  draft , -- 50 

Total _ -  118 

Surveys  and  examinations  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of 
Pasacao,  province  of  Ambos  Camarines,  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  under  date  of  February  10, 1&03,  but  as  yet  no  field  work 
has  been  done  on  this  project  or  report  submitted  by  this  office. 

The  following  list  shows  harbors  and  wharfs  of  which  investigations 
have  been  requested  but  not  definitely  authorized  by  the  Commission; 
Harbor  vicinity  of  Laoag  (Lake  Nangguyudan),  province  of  Ilocos 
Norte;  harbor  at  Tagbilaran,  province  of  Bohol;  liarbor  at  Vigan 
and  improvement  of  Abra  River,  province  of  Ilocos  Sur;  harbor  at 
Aparri  and  improvement  of  Cagayan  River,  province  of  Cagayan; 
wharf  at  Batangas,  province  of  Batangas;  wharf  at  San  Fernando, 
province  of  La  Union. 

The  following  tabulation  was  compiled  from  reports  on  navigable 
rivers  received  from  provincial  officials  and  some  private  parties.  It 
shows  the  name  of  the  river  and  its  location,  distance  navigable  for 
certain  kinds  of  craft,  the  principal  products  transported,  and  the 
principal  towns  influenced  by  the  river  described.  It  also  gives  briefly 
the  improvements  recommended  by  the  party  submitting  the  report, 
and  suggests  many  imprcfvements  worthy  of  investigation  and  of 
insular  aid: 
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I/ind  traTisportation.. — "this  is  of  equal  and  similar  importance  to 
transportation  by  water.  The  general  condition  oi  roads  and  bridges 
throughout  the  islands  is  deplorable.  Ti-ansportation  is  mainly  effected 
in  the  mountain  regions  by  paekera;  occasionally  by  pack  horses,  which, 
with  carabao  cai"ts,  ai"e  used  in  the  lowlands.  Natural  boundaries  gen- 
erally sejmrate  provinces  and  nmnicipalities,  and  the  interchange  of 
products  is  slow  and  expensive.  A  failure  of  crops  tends  to  produce 
famine  locally,  although  the  neighboring  provinces  may  have  plenty. 
A  correction  in  these  conditions  will  result  in  a  large  increase  in  area 
available  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  markets;  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  foodstuffs  and  danger  from  famine;  an  interprovineial  and  inter- 
municipal  exchange  of  commodities  and  interests,  and  a  uniformity  of 
language. 

■flie  value  of  i-ailroads,  especially  to  the  island  of  Luzon,  is  indicated 
by  the  various  franchises  granted  the  only  company  now  on  the 
grounda— the  Manila  Railway  Company.  These  franchises  are  the 
beginnings  of  radical  extensions  tp  the  western,  northern,  eastern,  and 
southern  coasts  of  Luzon.  Similar  advantages  exist  on  all  of  the  large 
islands  and  for  coastal  roads  on  many  of  the  smaller  islands,  such  as 
Cebu,  Leyte,  Negros,  etc.  Whether  these  roads  should  be  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  government  rather  than  by  private  companies  on 
account  of  the  greater  facilities  for  floating  bonds,  on  account  of  the 
primary  construction  of  roads  important  to  the  development  of  the 
islands,  and  on  account  of  the  greater  advantages  to  be  derived  there- 
.  from  by  the  people,  is  a  question  which  will  necessarily  be  answered 
in  the  near  future. 

Financial  conditions  existing  in  the  various  provinces  rarely  have 
permitted  the  construction  of  roadbeds  and  ditches  suitable  to  withstand 
tropica]  rains  and  the  completion  of  such  roads  with  proper  surfacing 
or  road  metal.  Rather  the  demand  has  been  for  the  construction  of  a 
i-oad  passable  during  the  dry  season.  This  policy  produces  no  perma- 
nent roads,  and  it  requires  extended  and  expensive  repairs  annually. 
It  isessential  to  good  roads  that  they  be  provided  with  suitable  metal- 
ing and  drainage.  Attention  is  being  directed  to  the  annual  construc- 
tion of  at  least  some  permanent  roads  in  all  of  the  provinces. 

Bridges  especially  have  been  of  short  life  on  account  of  the  use 
of  inferior  and  unseasoned  timber.  For  temporary  work  the  use  of 
material  immediately  available  is  necessary.  Considerable  work  has 
been  done  preparatory  to  systematizing  bridge  construction.  Timber 
used  should  be  selected  and  well  seasoned.  R-ovisions  should  be  made 
for  furnishing  standard  types,  properly  inspected,  through  the  insular 
purchasing  agent,  or  through  some  special  arrangements  with  the  work- 
shops at  Bilibid  prison.  Stone,  rather  than  timber  culverts,  should  be 
used  wherever  feasible,  and  steel  bridges  in  general  where  the  spans 
exceed  50  feet  in  length. 

Boad  and  bridge  construction  properly  conducted  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  a  larger  number  of  iiihabitants  than  any  other  public  work 
involving  equal  expenditure.  From  the  nature  of  the  conditions  the 
work  must  generally  be  prosecuted  by  day  labor  rather  than  by  con- 
tract. Frequently  payments  for  material  and  labor  may  be  made  partly 
in  rice  or  other  supplies.  These  payments  are  more  uniformly  dis- 
tributed among  the  poorer  inhabitants,  thus  relieving  conditions  of 
distress  or  famine.     A  knowledge  is  gained  of  the  use  of  ordinary  tools 
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applicable  to  the  improvement  of  all  agricultural  methods.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  establish  a  market  for  such  tools  and  to  materially  develop 
methods  of  work  and  the  output  of  products.  The  supervisor  engaged 
in  road  construction  may  he  regarded  as  an  instructor  in  manual  train- 
ing along  lines  of  vital  impiortence  to  the  development  of  the  people. 

The  economy  to  the  province  or  to^the  government  attained  by  good 
roads,  in  movements  of  the  constabulary  and  of  civil  officials,  in  the 
transportation  of  mail  and  supplies,  tn  the  development  of  new  terri- 
tory', and  in  the  decrease  in  expense  in  marketing  agricultural  products 
can  not  be  overestimated. 

Somepi-otection,  thi-ough  legislative  provisions  amendatory  to  exist- 
ing laws,  should  be  given  to  t^ds  constructed  by  the  aid  of  the  insular 
government,  or  on  which  provincial  governments  have  expended  con- 
siderable money,  such  designation  to  be  determined  by  the  provincial 
board.  Boads  so  classified  should  be  protected  against  the  use  of 
narrow  tires  and  rigid  wheel  and  axle  tj'pes,  and  against  carelessness  or 
malicious  acts,  consisting  of  cutting  through  road  embankments  or 
damaging  ditches  for  irrigating  purposes,  obstructing  the  highway, 
the  removal  of  stone,  timber,  or  other  material  for  road  construction, 
either  in  place  or  stored  for  use  on  the  right-of-way.  Such  acts  should 
constitute  misdemeanors  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both, 
and  provincial  officers  should  be  designated  and  empowered  to  collect 
evidence  against  guilty  parties  and  cause  their  arrest.  Trial  should 
be  before  a  court  of  first  instance  rather  than  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Considerable  aid  would  be  given  to  road  repair  and  construction  if 
the  cedula  tax  delinquents  were  permitted,  if  they  so  desired,  to  obtain 
a  cedula  upon  giving  five  days'  labor  to  road  work  undei'  the  direction 
of  the  supervisor  or  his  assistants.  This  would  bo  preferable  to 
enforced  imprisonment. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  these  prin- 
cipal roads  by  a  system  of  day  labor,  or  its  money  equivalent,  compar- 
able with  the  road-tax  system  of  the  United  States,  a  minimum  tax 
being  required  from  nonowners  of  property  and  an  amount  propor- 
tion^ to  property  owned  from  the  property  owners  residing  within 
the  prescribed  area  or  district. 

The  expenditures  on  road  and  bridge  work  done  by  the  provincial 
supervisors  is  shown  under  the  abstracts  of  the  annual  reports  of 
supervisors  and  supervisor-treasurers. 

The  following  tabulations  show  the  authorized  surveys  and  exami- 
nations of  road  projects  completed,  under  prosecution,  or  to  be  under- 
taken by  this  bureau: 


AtilhoHzed,  completed,  and  propoied  ads  providing  for  siime  now  ujkIi'i  cnimderation. 
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Authorized  parties  in  thejidd  or  organized  for  Jield  ^mrk. 


p„«.„. 

™,. 

Estimated 
eurteiicVl- 

t 

Laguna  ana  Tftyttbaa 

Avthotined  but  no  field  work  yet  arranged  for. 


NueTit  Vlzeaya , Bayomlwiig-Sim  Niobolea  (Padre  Juan  Vlllevenlo  trail). 


Deeired  by  protAncial  boards  but  not  authorized. 


^.^ 

,™„. 

Estimated 
currency). 

raEoljH 

SB,  000 

12,500 

Vnardhvri^ed  but  desired  on  aeemint  of  generid  importance. 


Estimated 
008t(TJ.8. 
CQiTenoy). 


The  coast  road  in  Paogasi- 
naii  La  Union  Hobos  Snr 
and  llocos  Norte 

LaLsgnna 


Surigao-IaEe  Mbd 
l&  CastellttJia  Tuqnls 


Tht  labifr  p)oblein  — Labor  condit  i  ss  ex  1 1  g  in  tlie  i  lands  should 
be  briefly  considered,  on  account  ot  then  impoitan  e  to  contiactors 
engaged  on  public  works  and  to  the  government  in  the  pioiemtion  of 
day  labor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  density  of  population  per  square 
mile.  It  is  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes  of  compari- 
son for  those  islands  comprising  an  area  of  1,000  square  miles  or  more, 
excepting  the  islands  of  Mindanao,  36,292  square  miles,  and  Mindoro, 
3,851  square  miles,  of  which  the  population  is  largely  n on- Christian. 
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Pnpiilntior, 

Rivlslon  (isl«nrt). 

proilmale).  j  'pj.'JhJ* 

RH^mark,. 

«346 

5!«,000 

12 

Total 

11    026 

7,600,000 

06 

A  more  extended  and  accurate  study  of  this  subject  can  be  made 
upon  the  completion  of  the  census  work  now  in  progress. 

The  arable  land  in  general  is  elevated  coastal  plains,  fluvial  deposits, 
or  delta  formations  adjacent  to  the  extensive  snore  line,  on  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cities  is  located.  Such  lands  are  subdivided 
into  small  areas  or  parcels  for  homesteads  and  for  purposes  of  cultivation. 

No  data  exists  for  approximating  the  nontillable  areas  and  showing 
their  efl'ect  upon  the  density  of  population.  The  mountainous  back- 
bones of  some  of  the  islands  are  well  cultivated.  The  small  islands  are 
as  a  rule  fertile  and  thickly  settled. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  this  density  with  various  urban  manu- 
facturing and  aei-icultiiral  areas  in  the  States,  the  following  table  is 
compiled  from  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1901 : 


Population. 

Division. 

Area. 

Total. 

mile. 

w^oao 
7?; BIO 

19,720 
3,025,600 

SS;SS 

7,268, 8» 
l.DSfi,300 

a  and  'population  nf  (kilia,  Porto  Rko,  and  Hawaii  (taken  from  census  1S99). 


Country. 

A„.. 

Populfltion. 

™, 

Per 

■SST 

Sq.  viilee. 
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The  area  and  population  of  the  following  countries  were  obtained 
from  the  International  Yearbook,  IfiOl: 


Population. 

K-riaion. 

T0«.. 

■=■ 

Sg,  mites. 

Sa,5!>4 
1W,471 

816,000 
3,a»,037 

The  labor  question  is  in  a  transitory  stage,  and  so  it  will  remain  for 
several  years,  until  an  effective  incentiveto  labor  has  been  found  and  a 
proper  conception  of  labor  is  acquired.  To-day  the  desire  to  be  a  small 
freeholder  is  a  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Filipino.  Nature  having 
provided  a  fertile  soil  and  a  favorable  climate,  the  necessities  of  life 
are  easily  obtained.  The  desire  to  be  a  freeholder  should  be  encour- 
aged rather  than  discouraged  by  the  govei'nment,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  type  of  citizenship. 

Laborers  m  the  past  have  been  obtained  largely  by  coercion. 
Throughout  many  of  the  scattered  barrios  of  the  islands  this  method  is 
practically  in  force  to-day.  A  headman,  the  origin  of  whose  authority 
IK  obscure,  exercises  po  small  power  over  the  laboring  classes,  who  are 
generally  obedient  to  his  instructions.  This  power  is  gradually  being 
broken,  although  a  modified  form  of  indentured  labor  seems  to  exist. 
Ultimately  this  condition  must  be  completely  eradicated. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  have  come  to  the  islands  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. Their  value  as  laborers  is  well  known,  although  the  number  of 
coolies  now  available  doubtless  has  been  overestimated. 

The  Filipinos  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  "gente 
ilustrado"  and  "taos."  Only  those  conditions  surrounding  the  latter 
class  are  herein  under  discussion.  This  class  has  been  condemned  as 
worthless  for  labor  by  parties  opposed  to  the  exclusion  acts. 

The  wants  of  the  tao"  are  few.  He  is  a  Malay,  proud  and  brave 
at  home,  but  timid  when  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  his  barrio.  It 
requires  but  a  few  days'  labor  to  provide  wages  sufficient  to  meet  his 
needs  and  for  his  pleasure  or  personal  adornment.  Holidays  are 
created  on  slight  pretexts. 

An  examination  of  various  private  workshops  and  manufacturing 
plants,  and  of  the  civil-service  positions  held  by  natives  in  various 
departments  of  the  government,  will  quickly  prove  that  the  Filipinos 
have  hi^h  capacities  as  laborers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled.  Efficient 
and  satisfactory  men  can  be  found  in  charge  of  boats,  engines,  loco- 
motives, forges,  lathes,  derricks,  etc.  As  di"aftsmen,  and  for  positions 
requiring  some  artistic  taste  and  clerical  skill,  they  are  generafiy  excel- 
lent. They  resent  undue  authority.  In  general,  their  mental  capa- 
bilities are  of  a  high  order. 

The  products  of  native  labor,  wherein  the  native  is  his  own  task- 
master, are  frequently  of  a  high  grade.  In  general,  he  compares 
favorably  with  the  laborers  of  other  tropical  countries. 

The  principal  immediate  difficulty  is  in  securing  competent  men  to 
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act  as  overseers  and  instructors.  Patience  is  required  to  develop 
skill  along  mecbanical  lines,  but  such  positions  are  sought  after. 

An  unskilled  laborer  can  be  secured  and  held  genemly,  if  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  his  native  place,  and  if  certain  of  the  leading 
Filipinos,  previously  referred  to  as  headmen,  have  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  requirements  of  the  work.  Fair  treatment  and  frequent 
and  regular  pay  days  are  necessary.  The  prices  paid  for  ordinary 
labor  vary  from  20  centa  to  $1  local  currency  per  day,  dependent  upon 
the  deniand  for  labor,  local  conditions,  and  whether  or  not  subsistence 
is  furnished.  Subsistence  is  worth  about  15  centf*  local  currency  per 
day.  The  rate  paid  by  the  government  for  unskilled  labor  on  remote 
works  averages  about  25  cents  United  States  currency  per  day,  with 
subsistence. 

Sv^ervisomhips. — Conditions  existing  with  the  provincial  supervis- 
ors merit  a  discussion  relative  to  certain  regulations  and  requirements 
which  should  be  attained. 

The  provincial  supervisor  is  required  to  be  a  civil  engineer  of  more 
or  less  experience.  The  entrance  examination  required  by  the  civil- 
service  board  is  far  more  difficult  than  that  required  of  other  provin- 
cial officers.  His  technical  training  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  and 
difficult  of  the  collegiate  courses.  His  duties  are  numerous,  passing 
from  expert  investigations  and  reports  to  those  of  the  day  laborer. 

As  a  member  of  tne  provincial  board  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
agricultural  and  political  conditions  throughout  his  province  and  should 
cleariy  foresee  the  ultimate  effect  of  proposed  legislation.  He  must 
conduct  trials  of  certain  civil  officials.  Regular  meetings  of  the  pro- 
vincial board  are  held  weekly. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  his  duties  are  properly  heavy 
in  times  of  epidemics,  at  which  times  official  meetings  are  held  fre- 
quently instead  of  the  usual  twice  a  month  sessions. 

As  provincial  purchasing  agent  he  is  held  accountable  for  the  vari- 
ous provincial  property  scattered  throughout  the  province,  in  civil 
officer,  courts,  schools,  prisons,  medical  stores,  etc.  While  the  items 
are  usually  of  small  value,  the  necessary  office  work  is  large  and  the 
required  re^rta  are  becoming  manifold.     Inventories  attached   to 

Sackages  shipped  from  the  insular  purchasing  agent  are  usually 
estroyed  in  transit;  frequently  no  bill  of  lading  arrives  with  the 
goods  on  account  of  delayed  mafle,  and  before  property  can  be  checked 
up  and  the  various  possible  names  unified,  the  articles  maj'  have  been 
necessarily  issued  and  scattered  over  the  province. 

The  supervisor  is  a  member  of  the  civil-service  examining  board;  he 
is  frequently  required  to  take  up  special  technical  examinations  and 
reports. 

He  is  responsible,  morally  and  legally,  for  a  wise  and  economical 
administration  of  expenditures  for  roads,  bridges,  buildings,  etc. 
The  judicious  expenditures  of  money  for  such  purposes  can  not  be 
determined  after  the  construction  is  completed.  He  is  limited  in 
securing  clerical  force.  He  is  tied  too  closely  to  the  provincial  capital 
and  to  offi,ce  work.  It  should  be  possible  for  him  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  field,  inspecting  conditions  of  roads,  agriculture,  food  supplies, 
etc.,  directing  constructions  and  personally  supervising  the  more 
important  works. 

it  is  within  his  power,  more  fully  than  within  the  power  of  any  other 
civil  official,  to  do  much  for  the  Filipinos  in  creating  a  proper  concep- 
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tioii  of  labor,  in  developing  modern  methods  of  work  applicable  to 
agriculture,  in  establishing  a  need  for  modern  tools  and  crefiting  a 
market  therefor,  and  in  instructing  the  people  along  proper  sanitary 
lines.  He  must  be  a  man  of  force,  sound  judgment,  patience,  integrity, 
and  of  high  technical  skill  in  order  to  perform  the  trusts  placed  upon 
him.  The  men  now  occupying  these  positions  have,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  come  to  the  islands  prepared  for  hard  work  and  determined 
to  establish  a  reputation,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  their  records 
show  faithful  service  and  the  accomplishment  of  good  resulte  in  the 
face  of  numerous  obstacles. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  a  conference  of  supervisors  be 
held  at  Manila  annually,  during  the  month  of  August,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  needed  legislation,  for  completing  official  business  with 
the  treasurer  and  the  auditor  covering  the  fiscfd  year,  and  for  mutual 
encouragement  and  the  advancement  of  official  efficiency;  that  the  pro- 
vincial boards  and  boards  of  health  be  authorized  to  hold  meetings 
requiring  the  presence  of  the  supervisors  monthly  rather  than  biweekly; 
that  more  authority  be  vested  in  the  provincial  boards  and  in  the 
supervisors  for  the  purchase  of  material  and  supplies  by  contracts  with 
local  firms;  that  more  efficient  clerical  assistance  be  granted  the  super- 
visor in  order  that  he  ma^  give  personal  supervision  to  field  work 
rather  than  be  confined  to  ms  office,  and  that  those  _provinces  not  per- 
mitting expenditures  on  account  of  financial  conditions  be  relieved  of 
the  expense  of  a  supervisor,  and  that  the  necessary  work  therein  be 
done  from  time  to  time  by  engineers  engaged  under  this  bureau,  and 
that,  the  salaries  of  the  remaining  supervisors  be  made  somewhat  com- 
mensurate to  civil-service  requirements  for  entrance  therein  and  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  duties  required. 

The  following  abstracts  are  made  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
provincial  supervisors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  with 
special  reference  to  engineering  works: 

Abra. — Supervisor-treasurer:  The  records  show  that  $723.91  United 
States  currency  and  $93.50  local  currency  were  expended  in  the  repair 
and  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  lengtli  of  roads  repaired 
being  about  3  miles,  with  one  bridge.  This  work  was  done  by  his 
predecessor.     The  roads  generally  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.     The 

grovincial  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  any  work  being  done, 
•f  the  labor  problem  he  speaks  disco uragingly,  and  stetes  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  hire  laborers.  They  have  excellent  land  and 
plenty  of  stock. 

Amty. — Supervisor:  The  reports  show  that  during  the  past  year 
$3,652.73  local  currency  and  $1,018.32  local  currency  were  expended 
on  roads  and  bridges,  respectively.  In  repairs  to  buildings  $418.74 
local  currency  were  expended.  The  length  of  road  improved  with 
macadam  was  a  little  over  2  miles.  The  report  also  shows  that  the 
pi-ovince,  in  order  to  relieve  the  distress,  loaned  to  each  of  ten  munic- 
ipalities $2,000  local  currency  for  road  work  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  and  that  most  of  this  has  been  expended  with  good  results 
both  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  roads.  Mo  detailed  statement  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  this  means  is  given.  He  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  efficiency  of  the  officials  of  four  towns 
who  conducted  work  under  these  loans. 

Labor  during  normal  times  is  worth  $1  local  currency  per  day,  but 
at  present  is  being  paid  50  cents  local  cun-^snc}'  per  day.     He  does  not 
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consider  that  American  labor  is  desii'able  or  necessary  beyond  that  of 
good  foremen,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  class  of  Americans  that  pretend 
to  seek  this  work  are  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
provinee.  The  materials  for  road  constmction  are  not  of  the  best,  and 
require  long  hauls.  The  province  is  fairly  well  equipped  with  road 
tools  and  horses  for  the  transpoi-tation  of  supplies.  Traction  engines, 
although  tried  in  this  province,  have  not  proved  a  success. 

Amlos  Camarines. — Supervisor:  Amount  expended  on  roads, 
$36,558.66  local  currency;  on  bridges,  $2,878.61  local  currency;  on 
buildings,  $1,336.41  local  currency.  Five  new  bridges  were  built,  6 
repaired,  13i  miles  of  macadam '  road  were  constructed,  644-  miles 
general  repairs  of  roads  made. 

J.ni«2w^-— Supervisor-treasurer:  $1,034.65  local  currency  expended 
on  roads,  $587.63  expended  on  bridges,  $52  on  buildings,  and  $476.50 
for  bridge  material.  The  length  of  roads  repaired  was  not  stated. 
Number  of  bridges  repaired,  6.  Roads  are  in  fair  condition.  Native 
labor  is  used  exclusively.  Wages  are  30  cents  local  currency  per  day. 
Material  for  bridge  work  is  very  costly  because  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

Bataan. — Supervisor:  The  report  shows  that  $997  local  currency 
was  expended  for  roads,  $1,086.94  local  currency  for  bridges,  and 
$176.55  local  currency  for  repairs  to  buildings.  For  this  sum  about 
3  miles  of  road  has  been  rebuilt,  also  10  bridges  and  culverts,  all  in 
good  condition  at  present.  Native  labor  was  used;  wages  are  50  cents 
per  day,  local  currency.  Labor  conditions  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
kbor  can  be  had  for  any  work  within  the  province. 

_Sa^aw.6"^s.— Super\'isor:  Amount  expended  for  roads  was  $22,797.73 
local  currency,  and  for  bridges,  $6,748.08  local  currency.  This  prov- 
ince has  210  miles  of  highway  and  150  miles  of  secondary  wagon  road. 
Of  these,  90  miles  are  now  improved  and  graded  for  wagon  transpor- 
tation, and  with  the  completion  of  bridges  now  projected,  40  miles 
will  be  added  to  this.  The  work  during  the  year  was  widely  dis- 
tributed in  order  to  give  employment  to  the  needy,  payments  being 
made  semimontjily,  and  laborers  changed  frequently  in  order  to  bene- 
fit as  many  as  possible.  Native  foremen  were  used.  Laborers  are 
willing  and  are  reported  as  comjietent  and  efficient.  Labor  is  40  cents 
local  currency  per  day.  Good  timber  for  bridges  is  scarce  and  expen- 
sive, due  to  tlie  difficulty  in  and  lack  of  transportation. 

Bmgiiet.—Ho  supervisor  in  this  province.  Repoi-t  by  the  provincial 
governor  to  be  submitted. 

fioAo^.— Supervisor:  Nothing  expended  on  roads.  Amount  ex- 
pended on  repairs  to  bridges,  $1,227.44  local  currency;  for  buildings, 
$10,474.74  local  currency.  Two  bridges  repaired.  The  roads  are  in 
a  passable  condition,  and  could  be  put  in  first-class  condition  at  very 
slight  expense.  The  bridges  are  m  a  very  bad  condition  and  will 
require  an  expenditure  of  at  least  $100,000  United  States  currency. 
Except  as  a  help  to  the  constabulary,  there  is  no  immediate  need  for 
extensive  road  improvements,  and  if,  in  the  next  year,  the  old  Spanish 
roads  could  be  made  passable  for  carabao  carts,  the  repair  of  the 
remainder  could  well  be  distributed  over  several  years  without  retard- 
ing the  development  of  the  province.  But  little  money  is  available 
for  public  improvements.  The  labor  situation  is  discouragingly  spoken 
of;  but  with  a  force  of  willing  intelligent  workers,  Bohof  could  be 
made  a  rich  province  in  a  few  yt-iirs.     The  supervisor  urges  that  at 
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least  one  good  harbor  be  opened  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island  to 
facilitate  the  shipping  of  cattle  and  other  products  to  Oebu. 

BuLoGan. — Supervisor:  Amount  expended  on  road  repairs  was 
$6,861-85  local  currency;  on  bridges,  $1,356.23  local  cuiTency.  For 
this  sum  about  3^-  miles  of  road  have  been  built  and  maintained,  and 
9  bridges,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition.  The  supervisor  states 
that  the  greatest  drawback  to  work  in  the  province  is  the  exorbitant 
price  which  has  to  be  paid  for  transportation  and  which  is  not  caused 
by  poor  roads,  but  by  inadequate  means  of  transportation.  Because 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  country  being  of  delta  formation,  and  having 
esteros,  he  thinks  that  if  a  dredge  was  owned  and  operated  by  the 
pTOvince,  water  transportation,  wnich  is  lai'gely  used,  could  be  vastly 
cheapened  and  bettered.  Labor  conditions  are  satisfactory,  wages 
being  60  cents  per  day  local  currency.  He  recommends  a  system  of 
road  maintenance. 

Cagayan. — Supervisor:  $73.60  local  currency  was  expended  on  road 
repair's;  $10,153.32  on  bridge  repairs;  labor,  70  cents  per  day  local 
currency  and  difficult  to  get. 

Oapis. — Supervisor-ti-easurer:  No  report. 

Cavite. — Supervisor:  Keport  mailed  but  not  received. 

CfcJw, — Supervisor:  This  report  shows  that  during  the  past  year 
$38,222.39  local  currency  was  expended  on  roads,  and  $860.88  local 
currency  was  expended  on  buildings.  The  distance  over  which  this 
work  was  done  was  about  45  miles  north  and  south  from  the  city  of 
Cebu.  This  has  consisted  of  general  repair  work,  and  has  been  prac- 
tically the  rebuilding  of  the  main  coastal  roads.  Two  repair  gangs 
have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  in  keeping  these  roads  m 
good  condition.  The  supervisor  states  that  in  generd  the  roads  are 
without  exception  well  located,  but  have  fallen  into  a  wretched  condi- 
tion through  lack  of  attention,  nothing  having  been  done  for  twelve 
years  previous  to  American  occupation.  Road  material  can  be  ob- 
tained always  with  short  hauls.  The  question  of  bridges  is  a  serious 
problem,  there  being  no  bridge  material  in  the  island.  Ordinary  labor 
la  paid  50  cents  Mexican  per  day.  This  labor  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  supervisor  for  road  construction. 

llocoa  Norte.- — Supervisor:  No  report. 

Ilocos  SuT. — Supervisor:  Amount  expended  on  roads,  $12,155. 6i 
local  currency;  on  bridges,  $12,330.21)  local  currency;  on  buildings, 
$8,807.80  local  currency.  Eight  miles  of  roads  have  been  resurfaced, 
ditched,  and  placed  in  good  condition,  and  44  bridges  and  culverts 
repaired  or  rebuilt.  As  a  rule  the  labor  has  been  efficient.  The 
municipal  officials  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  work  and  rendering 
substantial  assistance  in  securing  labor  and  material.  Among  the 
natives  a  number  of  good  mechanics  have  been  found.  Transporta- 
tion is  by  means  of  the  carabao  cart,  and  is  unsatisfactory  and  expensive. 
The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  bright,  as  the  revenues  arc 
steadily  increasing,  and  will  he  sufficient  to  complete  within  a  few 
years  a  large  amount  of  work  that  could  not  be  undertaken  in  the  past. 

/fo«?o.— iJupervisor:  Amount  expended  on  roads,  $20,781,04  local 
currency;  on  bridges,  $334. 96  local  currency.  Eor  rent  and  repair  of 
buildings,  $5,183.74  local  currency.  The  supervisor  states  that  in  the 
early  days  there  were  probably  no  better  roads  found  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  than  in  the  province  of  Iloilo,  but  from  lack  of  attention 
they  have  fallen  into  a  state  amounting  to  little  more  than  clearings 
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through  which  the  public  can  travel.     Twenty  and  one-fourth  miles 
oi  roads  have  been  placed  in  good  condition  and  repaired.     A  topo- 

fraphical  map  of  the  island  has  been  commenced.  Labor  conditions 
ave  been  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  provincial  work  is  concerned. 
There  is  great  need  of  mechanics,  carpenters,  and  masons.  As  to 
American  labor  he  states  tiiat  the  class  of  men  who  accept  positions 
under  $60  local  currency  are  men  who  know  very  little  and  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon.  The  transportation  is  by  carabao  carts.  Ordinary 
labor  is  paid  40  cents  local  currency  per  day.  The  province  is  well 
supplied  with  road  tools,  and  owns  a  portable  tramway  4  miles  long. 
In  general,  conditions  in  the  province  are  bright. 
^(i&e^a.— Supervisor-treasurer:  No  report. 

LagiMM. — Supervisor:  Amount  expended  on  roads  was  $7,059.73 
local  currency;  about  4  miles  of  road  was  built.  This  road  is  now  in 
good  condition.     Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  expenses  for 

feneral  road  tools  in  this  province  have  been  charged  to  road  work, 
'he  government  buildings  are  generally  in  a  bad  state  and  in  need 
of  immediate  repairs.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  labor-  Wages  are  65 
cents  per  day  local  currency.  Method  of  transportation  is  by  carabao 
carts  and  the_price  demanded  renders  their  employment  by  the  prov- 
ince prohibitive.  The  equipment  of  road  tools  is  very  small.  The 
financial  condition  of  this  province  does  not  permit  very  much  work 
being  undertaken.  The  attempt  to  contract  work  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  provinces,  has  shown  that  the  province  can  do  the  work  for  one- 
third  the  amount  demanded  by  local  conti-actors. 

La  C^wi, ^Supervisor:  Report  delayed  on  at^count  of  recent 
appointment. 

L^anto-Bontoc. — Supervisor:  Amount  expended  on  roads  is 
$11,157,67  local  curi'encj^;  on  bridges,  $558  local  currency;  on  build- 
ings, $1,701.89  lodtil  currencv-  For  this  sum  three  bridges  have  been 
built  and  about  70  miles  of  roads  and  trails  repaired,  mostly  trails. 
All  are  at  present  in  good  condition,  Igorrote  labor  was  used  at  a 
cost  of  20  cents  local  currency  per  day  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  province  is  supported  by  the  insular  government,  and  being  an 
interior  one,  possessing  neither  wagon  roads  nor  navigable  streams, 
the  transportation  problem  is  one  of  vital  importance,  the  capital  of 
the  province  being  situated  about  40  miles  from  where  its  freight  is 
landed. 

Leyte. — Supervisor:  The  total  ampunt  spent  on  roads  and  bridges 
during  the  past  year  is  $27,949.12  local  currency.  This  sum  was  spent 
on  the  main  roads  leading  from  Tacloban  south  along  the  east  coast 
and  north  inland.  The  supervisor  reports  that  all  the  roads  are  over- 
grown, bridges  destroyed,  and  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  their 
entire  reconstruction  necessary  to  make  them  passable  for  wagons. 
While  excellent  work  has  been  accomplished  for  the  money  expended 
both  on  roads  and  bridges,  some  of  which  has  been  comparatively 
heavy  work,  the  supervisor  estimates  that  it  will  cost  $800,000  Unit^ 
States  cun-ency  to  place  all  the  roads  in  shape  for  wagon  traffic,  which, 
at  the  present  rate  at  which  funds  are  made  available,  would  take 
thirty  years.  The  only  roads  passable  for  wagons  at  this  time  are 
those  tnat  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  province.  The  remainder  are  only 
passable  for  horses  and  pack  trains  during  the  dry  season.  He  calls 
special  attention  to  the  difficulties  of  I'oad  maintenance,  and  their 
destruction  by  careless  use,  also  the  indifference  of  local  officials  to  the 
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enforcement  of  proper  road  regulations.  Some  difficulty  has  been 
enconntered  in  securing  labor,  the  wages  having  risen  from  50  cents 
to  $i  per  daj'  local  currency.  The  indifference  of  the  laborer  is  such 
that  he  prefers  indolence  to  the  remuneration  of  manual  labor. 

Masbate. — Treasurer-acting  supervisor:  No  work  of  any  kind  done. 

Misamis. — Supervisor-treasurer:  The  report  shows  that  $962.26 
local  currency  was  expended  on  roads ;  laborers,  50  cents  Mexican  per 
day  and  board.  A  road  foreman  ha«  been  appointed  and  is  now  on  a 
tour  of  the  island.  A  report  was  written  W  a  former  supervisor 
which  states  that  there  are  226  miles  of  roads  in  the  province,  and 
while  work  should  be  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  it  is  thought 
that  water  transportation  can  be  used  for  some  years  to  come  with 
advantage. 

Minaoro.- — Supervisor- treasurer:  During  the  past  year  there  has 
been  expended  upon  roads  $6,621,25  local  currency  and  $333  United 
States  currency;  in  repairs  to  buildings,  $3,246  local  currency  and 
$454  United  Stetes  currency;  on  a  telephone  line,  $1,201.70  local  cur- 
rency and  878  United  States  currency.  The  length  of  roads  repaired 
is  not  stated.  The  question  of  bridges  is  a  serious  one  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  material,  there  being  a  river  to  every  3 
miles  of  road.  Ordinary  labor  is  paid  $1  local  currency  per  day.  It 
is  impossible  to  maintain  permanent  gangSj  because  the  men  do  not 
care  to  work  outside  of  their  districts.  Li  building  this  telephone 
line  they  were  compelled  to  hire  new  men  every  few  miles.  Fifty- 
five  miles  of  telephone  line  were  constructed,  and  it  is  contemplated 
to  build  218  milos  more. 

Nueva  Ecija. — Supervisor:  The  report  of  the  supervisor  covers  a 
period  of  six  months  ending  June  30,  from  which  it  appears  that 
$1,364.25  local  currency  has  been  expended  on  repairs  toroads.  He 
has  been  quite  active  in  making  inspection  trips,  and  has  done  fairly 
well  with  the  money  available  during  that  time.  Most  of  his  work 
was  done  with  prison  labor  and  under  difficult  conditions.  He  states 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  ordinary  labor  at  40  cents  Mexi- 
can per  day.  The  bridges  genendly  throughout  the  province  are  in 
bad  condition.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  tbem  in  a  passable 
condition.  He  hopes  within  the  next  six  months  to  procure  enough 
material  to  thoroughly  repair  every  bridge  within  a  radius  of  20  miles. 

Nueea  P^^mwa.— Supervisor:  No  report. 

Negros  ^fe^wfewfei/.— Supervisor:  Amount  expended  on  roads,  $23,- 
181.26  local  currency;  onbridges,  $6,507,47  local  currency;  on  repairs 
to  school  and  jail,  $5,839.85  local  cun-eney.  During  the  past  year  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  accomplished  in  this  province  under  very 
trying  conditions.  During  the  harvest  season  labor  was  not  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  The  want  of  transportation  makes  work  slow  and 
difficult. 

Negros  Oriental. — Supervisor;  Amount  expended  on  roads,  $5,139. 16; 
on  transportation  of  supplies,  $1,167.75;  on  supplies,  $1,279.43,  all 
amounts  local  currency.  There  have  been  19  miles  of  road  repaired. 
40  bridges  and  culverts  erected  and  repaired.  The  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  supervisor  and  his  predecessor  under  constant  difficulties 
and  trouble. 

7'«m^)a«.p'a.— Supervisor:  Amount  expended  on  roads,  $18,547,19 
local  currency;  on  bridges,  $7,155.58  local  currency;  on  buildings, 
$1,428.65  local  currency.     The  length  of  roads  repaired  during  the 
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past  year  is  ^i  miles,  and  the  number  of  bridges  14.  The  supervisor 
states  that  there  are  about  100  miles  of  important  roads  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  that  they  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  with  few  exceptions, 
on  account  of  neglect  by  the  natives.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  bridges 
are  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  As  to  labor,  he  says  that  it 
is  anything  but  discouraging.  If  it  were  placed  under  competent 
American  foremen  he  is  certain  that  more  work  would  be  accomplished 
for  the  amount  expended  than  if  American  labor  were  employed.  He 
recommends,  as  far  as  engineering  work  is  concerned,  the  consolida- 
tion of  Tarlac  and  Pampanga,  for  the  reason  that  the  two  provinces 
together  would  be  able  to  produce  the  proper  road-building  equipment 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  either  province  to  own  under  present 
conditions. 

PangasiTiaii. — Super\'isor:  This  report  shows  that  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  expended  for  roads  and  bridges  $2,916.09  United 
States  currency  and  $11,973.94  local  currency;  for  repairs  to  buildings 
$93.0i  United  States  currencj'  and  $757.81  local  currency.  Ordinarv 
labor  is  paid  50  cents  Mexican  per  day.  Timber  and  brid^  material 
is  veiy  nard  to  get.  Labor  is  very  scarce.  No  mechanics  can  he 
found  to  work  from  plans.  He  suggested  a  central  bridge  shop  in 
Manila  under  the  bureau  of  engineering  to  make  timber  bridges  and 
ship  same  knocked  down, 

Paraijua.^^o  supervisor  and  no  report, 

^*2a2.— Supervisor:  Amount  expended  oni'oads$500  local  currency; 
on  bridges  $2,130.96  local  currency;  on  buildings  $946.44  local  cur- 
rency. Because  of  the  depleted  condition  of  the  treasury  the  super- 
visor has  been  able  to  accomplish  but  little  work  during  the  past  year, 
beyond  mere  patchwork  on  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings.  The 
length  of  roads  in  the  province  is  about  110  miles,  of  which  about  30 
are  in  fairly  good  condition,  the  balance  in  very  bad  condition  though 
neglect.  Complaints  are  received  daily  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
roads,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds  it  has  been  impossible  to 
accomplish  anything.  He  states  that  the  resources  of  the  province 
are  ample  if  the  people  would  only  pay  their  taxes.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  defect  in  the  codula  law  by  which  his  province  loses  consid- 
ei-able  money,  and  states  that  on  acconnt  of  tlie  cedulas  becoming 
delinquent  on  May  31  in  Rizal,  and  not  until  June  3(1  in  Manila,  tlie 
result  was  that  thousands  of  jwople  of  Eizal  Province  purchased  cedu- 
las in  Manila,  all  of  which  money  was  lost  to  the  province.  He  also 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  municipal 
code  by  which  the  personal  property  of  a  nonresident  property  owner 
can  be  sold  in  another  province  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  paj'- 
ment  of  taxes.  Because  of  the  proximity  of  this  province  to  Manila, 
he  thinks  that  the  absence  of  this  provision  has  rendered  the  collection 
of  the  land  taxes  in  Rizal  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 

^omMw!..— Treasurer  and  acting  supervisor:  The  treasurer  reports 
no  work  upon  the  roads  during  the  past  year.  The  province  has 
$651.60  local  currency  road  fund. 

Samar. — Treasurer:  No  work  was  done  on  the  roads  during  the  past 
year,  but  the  province  has  $25,000  local  currency  road  fund  available 
for  road  work. 

Sorsogon.- — Supervisor:  Amount  expended  on  roads  was  $7,580.09; 
on  bridges,   $4,714.28;   on  buildings,  $2,945.50,  all   local  currency. 
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Pi-actically  5  miles  of  road  rebuilt  and  repaired.  The  roads  of  this 
province  are  very  important  becau.se  of  the  large  hemp  business,  and 
excellent  results  have  been  accomplished  for  the  money  expended. 
The  usual  statement  is  made  as  to  the  roada  having  been  in  excellent 
condition  at  one-time,  but  through  neglect  they  have  fallen  into  a  very 
bad  state  and  need  extensive  repairs.  The  great  demand  foi'  labor  in 
the  hemp  fields  has  made  it  necessary  to  pay  $1.50  local  currency  per 
day  for  ordinary  labor,  but  this  condition  has  changed  slightly  for  the 
better,  the  mte  of  wages  being  in  some  parts  of  the  province  75  cents 
local  currency  per  day. 

Surigao. — Supervisor;  Amount  expended  on  roads  was  $264  local 
currency.  This  was  spent  in  the  repair  of  about  3  miles  of  road  lead- 
ing from  the  town  of  Surigao.  The  amount  expended  on  buildings  was 
$3,496.73  local  currency.  Aside  from  a  few  minor  sur^^eys,  nothing 
was  done  in  this  province  during  the  year. 

Tarlac, — Supervisor:  The  expenditure  on  road  work  was  $6,346.2.5 
local  currency,  and  29  miles  of  road  was  i"cpaired.  Amount  expended 
on  bridges  was  $2,667.80  local  currency.  Report  of  the  supervisor  of 
this  province  covers  a  period  of  six  months.  The  roads  repaired  are 
in  fairly  good  condition  for  dry  weather,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
narrow-tired  carabao  carts  will  damage  them  considerably  during  the 
rainy  season.  Ordinary  laborers  are  paid  50  eenta  local  currency  per 
day  and  are  satisfactoi'y.  In  fact,  the  supervisor  speaks  highly  of 
the  native  labor.  Additional  to  American  foremen  nothing  but  native 
labor  is  needed  or  desired.  The  transportation  question  is  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  carabao.  Twelve  bridges 
have  been  rebuilt  or  repaired,  and  for  the  funds  available  satisfactory 
results  have  been  accomplished. 

TayoSas.— Supervisor:  Expenditure  onroadshas  been $7, 529. 63  local 
currency,  and  for  bridges  $2,342.86.  The  length  of  road  repaired  was 
15  miles,  and  21  bridges  or  culverts  were  built  or  repaired.  Ihe  repaire 
of  roads  in  this  province  will  be  heavy  for  years  to  come.  As  in  other 
provinces,  the  roads  are  in  bad  condition  through  failure  to  make  ordi- 
nary repairs.  The  supervisor  calls  attention  to  the  increase  in  trans- 
portation over  an  improved  road  that  immediately  takes  i)lace,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  building  certain  roads,  for  surveys  of  which  the  insu- 
lar government  now  has  parties  in  the  field.  As  an  instance  showing 
the  advantage  of  improved  roads,  he  cites  a  ease  where  formerly  the 
hemp  or  copra  was  carried  out  by  pack  pony,  1  picul  to  a  pony,  whereas 
now  a  single  carabao  hauls  12  piculs.  Native  labor  is  paid  75  cents  local 
currency  per  day  and  is  satisfactory.  Carpenters  and  masons  are  scarce 
and  not  to  be  had  at  $2  local  currency  per  day. 

^mjflfe?.— Supervisor-treasurer;  This  report  shows  that  the  roads 
of  the  province  are  in  fair  condition.  The  only  work  now  l^eing  done 
is  the  repair  of  one  bridge  132  feet  long,  which  will  cost  $1,500  local 
currency.  The  province  has  suffered  severely  from  locusts  and  cattle 
disease,  and  the  outlook  is  discouraging. 

The  supervisors  practically  unite  in  recommending  a  system  of  road 
maintenance  similar  to  that  adopted  almost  universally  in  the  United 
States,  to  wit,  that  each  able-bodied  inhabitant  shall  furnish  two  or 
three  days'  labor  annually  upon  the  roads.  If  this  labor  is  called  out 
hj  the  presidentes  of  the  municipalities  and  worked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  supervisor,  lasting  good  will  result  therefrom.     They  also 
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call  attention  to  the  unwillingness  or  indifference  of  the  municipal 
officials  in  enforcing  reasonable  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  roads  (hat  have  already  been  repaired  by  the  province. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  bureau  the  supervisors  have  been 
directed  to  fill  out  promptly  monthly  report  blanks  which  have  been 
devised  and  distributed.  This  system  nas  not  been  followed  suffi- 
ciently long  to  permit  formulating  complete  statistical  tabulations  for 
the  fiscal  year.  However,  these  reports  show  a  great  deal  of  faithful 
work  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor's.  They  also  show  the  various  works 
which  are  being  carried  out  in  the  province,  the  appropriation  and 
expenditures,  class  and  quantity  of  lalx)r,  materials,  number  of  inspec- 
tion trips,  distance  traveled,  and  time  consumed.  This  system  nas 
made  it  possible  for  supervisors  to  render  returns  in  a  systematic  and 
orderly  manner. 

The  supervisors  are  almost  a  unit  in  the  belief  that  native  labor  can 
be  trained  properly  to  furnish  good,  valuable  services  on  the  roads, 
the  difficulty  being  to  get  satisfactory  foremen  to  handle  the  same. 

It  is  recommended  that  provisions  be  made  in  accordance  with  civil- 
service  regulations  for  the  appointment  of  overseers  and  foi-emen,  both 
Americans  and  Filipinos,  by  noncompetitive  examinations,  based  on 
recommendations  of  the  provincial  officers,  who  must  have  definite 
knowledge  of  the  experience  and  reliability  of  the  appHcant.  It  is 
believed  that  such  provisions  would  give  a  permanency  to  these  posi- 
tions and  would  insure  the  organization  of  efficient  repair  and  main- 
tenance gangs. 

Needs  for  (m  vncrease  in  force. — The  number  of  technical  men  avail- 
able for  civil-service  positions  is  small.  Requisitions  made  on  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United  States  are  filled  with  difficulty, 
and  with  the  heavy  demand  for  such  men  now  existing  in  the  States 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  most  efficient  men  can  not  be  secured 
for  insular  service.  Some  effort  has  been  made  by  this  bui-eau  to  place 
a  knowledge  of  present  conditions  before  the  recent  gi-aduates  of  the 
technical  schools,  and  to  secure  if  possible  educated  but  inexperienced 
men  who  could  be  trained  in  the  special  duties  required. 

Among  the  different  departments  and  bureaus  there  exists  a  tendency 
to  duplicate  certain  works  and  investigations,  and  not  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  each  other.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  subjects 
requiring  surveys,  mapping,  correct  determination  of  proper  names, 
etc.  It  lias  been  the  tendency  of  the  government  to  require  a  broad 
variety  of  investigations  and  reports  from  this  bureau. 

It  is  respectfulfy  recommended  that  such  technical  work  be  consoli- 
dated under  one  bureau  and  that  all  duplication  of  work  be  avoided  as 
fully  as  possible. 

Tne  present  office  force,  both  in  clerical  and  in  record  work  and  in 
drafting,  has  been  overworked  throughout  the  entii'e  year.  Indica- 
tions are  that  no  small  amount  of  construction  work  will  be  required 
in  the  near  future,  and  that  the  scope  of  this  bureau  must  be  materially 
increased  if  it  properly  discharges  the  duties  and  obligations  placed 
upon  it.  To  meet  these  needs  a  considerable  increase  in  the  personnel 
or  this  bureau  is  needed.  A  discussion  of  this  subject,  together  with  a 
proposed  act,  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  under  date  of  August 
21,  1903. 
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The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  expenditures  from  the  date  of  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Commission  up 
to  August  31,  1903; 

Summary  of  expend-itures  for  fiscal  year  190S. 


^c'liSn^*" 

"ITu'c?"- 

,  -^ 

g| 

and  August,  flacal  year  19M: 

5,228.54 

«,  716.49 

Supplemental,  expeniJod  July 

1,60?:  09 
297:20 

5;mM 

12,193.9* 

n,M4.6i 

ohsnge  Bssmned  Hs  E2.46): 

tTnlted  States  currency  (mea 

"  '^^^  "^  *"■ 

29,538.55 

tlonaetNo  696 

January  13, 190S,  appraprti 
June  SO,  190S,  eipended  d 

2J,MO.0O 
22,256.48 

July  1,1903,  balance  une 

5, 18*.  52 

act  No.  SOT.flaoal  year  1901- 
July-AuKuet,  fiscal  year  19W  . 

904.  baience  unexpended.. . . 

28.500.00 
7,183,07 



21,316,93 

The  following  appendices  arc  attached  hereto: 

(A)  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  Cebu  Harbor  (,S  sheets). 

(B)  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  Iloilo  Harbor  (1  sheet). 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  in  detail  the  provincial  work  under 
prosecution  by  the  supervisors  and  typical  conditions  existing  in  the 

Eroviiices,  the  following  annual  reports  have  been  selected  and  attached 
ereto: 

(C)  Annual  report  of  the  supervisor,  province  of   Cebu,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1903. 

(D)  Annual  report  of  the  supervisor,  province  of  Leyte,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

(E)  Annual  report  of  the  supervisor,  province  of  Negros  Occiden- 
tal, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

(F)  Annual  report  of  the  superi'isor,  province  of  Sorsogon,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1903. 

(G)  Annual  report  of  the  chief  engineer,  Benguct  road,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1903. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  Beakdsley, 
gvmer  to  the  Commission  and  Chief  of  Burecm. 
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ANNUAL  EEFORT  OT  THE  SUPERVISOE  OF  CEBTI. 


;,  Ceb 


P.  I.,  Juhj  SS,  3903. 
a  aubmit  the  following 


Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the 
report  of  this  office  for  the  fiecal  year  ending  June  30,  ivua: 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  former  super  viBor  of  Cebu  waa  in  charge  until  January 
21,  and  that^  in  general,  the  line  of  worK  and  policies  inaugurated  by  him  had  l)eeii 
followed. 

The  table  given  below  represents  the  muin'v  wpt'iit  during  Ihe  tiai^al  year  (ly  the 
province  of  Cebu  on  puhlii;  works. 


Month. 

RoKds. 

Buildings. 

S2,7S0.9S 

4,589.06 
2,249.40 

!;S:J! 

B.nOO.aO 

38,222.39 

The  work  was  divided  as  follows: 

From  July  to  September,  inclusive,  the  work  of  ditching  and  regrading,  with  the 
spoil  (roiii  the  ditcnec,  the  road  between  Cebu  and  Carcarwasfflnipleted.  The  orig- 
inal appropriation  for  thia  work  was  $20,000  Mexican,  aiid.  of  this  $9,399.27  Mexi- 
can was  expended  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

From  October  to  January,  inclusive,  tlie  road  between  Cebu  audDanaowasditched 
and  the  culverts  were  repaired.  The  original  appropriation  for  this  work  was  $15,000 
Mexican,  and  the  amonnt  expended  was  (14,614.15. 

From  February  to  March  14  the  road  from  Danao  to  Canueii  was  ditched,  regraded, 
and  extended  to  a  point  about  1  mile  beyond  Carmen.  The  or^nal  appropriation 
for  this  work  was  $5,000  Mexican  and  the  amount  expended  was  15,217  Mexican. 
The  shortage  was  covered  by  a  siipplementary  appropriation. 

From  March  15  to  June  30  inclusive,  the  road  Iwtween  Cebw  and  Mandaue  was 
remetaled  with  about  6  inches  of  gravel  and  rolled  with  a  5,000-pound  roller.  The 
cost  of  thia  work  was  $6,665.47  and  the  appropriations  were  made  in  amounts  of 
$1,000  Mexican  each,  as  the  revenue  of  the  province  were  uncertain  owing  to  the 
drouth. 

A  repair  ^ng  is  inaintained  on  the  road  betv.'een  Cebn  and  A^ao  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,100  Mexican  for  the  past  year.  And  another  repair  gang  is  in  charge  of  the  road 
from  Cebu  to  Carmen  at  a  cost  of  $1,346  Mexican. 

There  had  been  expended  upon  the  government  building  in  Cebu  for  repairs 
$501.45  Mexican  and  on  the  provincial  jail  $359.43  Mexican. 


Cebu  is  equipped  with  a  complete  system,  and  while  it  is  true  that  in  some  placPK 
the  roads  are  mere  bridle  paths  there  are  a  great  many  milee  of  roadway  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  good  country  roads  in  the  United  States.  These  roads  almost 
without  exception  are  well  located  and  were  once  well  bridged.  There  is  a  total  of 
164  miles  of  roadway  and  274  miles  of  bridle  trails  on  this  island.  The  roadways  were 
built  on  the  Telford  system,  and  must  have  been  well  built  since  I  am  informed  that 
up  to  the  American  occupation  they  had  not  been  repaired  for  over  twelve  years.  At 
the  present  time,  on  the  roads  not  repaired,  the  ditches  are  filled  in  and  the  metaling 
is  worn,  but  if  remetaled  at  once  tney  will  be  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  gravel  or  coral  rock  within  1  or  IJ  miles  of  almost  any  part  of  the  coastal  roads, 
and  with  good  draft  animals  the  roads  could  be  remetaled  at  a  cost  of  about  |H,20O 
Mexican  per  mile. 
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The  road  from  Cebu  to  El  Pardo,  about  3  miles  long,  is  in  ^od  condition  in  dry 
weather  but  becomes  very  muddy  in  the  wet  season.  There  is  a  mile  and  one-half 
of  this  road  which  wonld  require  12  inches  of  good  pavel  to  put  it  into  condition. 

The  road  from  El  Pardo  to  Talisay,  3  miles  king,  is  in  gooa  condition. 

The  road  from  El  Pardo  to  Dala^ete,  a  distance  of  48i  miles,  is  in  good  condition 
for  a  country  road,  excepting  that  it  needs  about  six  new  bridges  of  a  short  epan. 

The  road  from  Daiaguete  to  Boljoon,  a  distance  of  lOJ  miles,  is  in  fair  condition, 
but  it  is  rather  roi^h  roadway  for  carri^ea. 

The  road  from  Boljoon  to  Oalob,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  would  be  a  fair  roadway 
but  for  the  landslide  which  has  cut  out  about  300  yards.  A  natural  road  has  been 
formed  over  this  slide,  but  it  is  very  rough,  and  while  carta  can  and  do  pass  over  it 
it  is  with  difficulty. 

From  Oslob  to  Santander,  about  10  miles,  there  is  only  a  good  bridle  path,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  road  would  accommodate  carts.  With  the  bowlders  blasted 
out,  this  road  could  be  traversed  by  the  native  carta  and  Hechas. 

From  Bantander  to  Samboan,  a  distance  of  Si  miles,  there  ia  a  good  bridle  trail 
and  if  the  bridges  were  put  in  it  would  permit  the  pa^ge  of  carts. 

From  Sanboan  to  Ginitilan,  3  miles,  there  is  a  fair  cart  road  but  it  needs  one 
bridge. 

From  Ginitilan  to  Malabovoc,  SJ  miles,  there  is  a  fair  wacon  road,  but  three  short 
span  bridges  are  needed.  Tnis  road  also  needs  ditches.  The  farmers  alorg  the  way 
bad  encroached  upon  the  right  of  way  with  their  com  fields. 

From  Malaboyoc  to  Alegria,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  there  is  a  good  bridle  path.  It 
is  quite  hilly  and  in  the  wet  season  muddy. 

From  Alegria  to  Mapalinao,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  there  is  a  good  bridle  trail. 
There  is  about  one-half  mile  of  muddy  road,  which  in  the  wet  season  makes  this 
trail  impassable  for  carabao  carts. 

Prom  Matalinao  to  Badian,  a  distance  of  5  miles,  there  is  a  very  bad  bridle  path. 
It  is  very  steep,  hilly,  and  in  many  parts  rauddy. 

From  Badian  to  Manlbual,  5  miles,  there  ia  a  good  wagon  road  except  tiiat  it  needs 
one  short-sjjan  bridge. 

From  Manlbual  to  Barili,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  there  was  once  a  good  Telford 
road.  Its  metalling  is  now  worn  through,  and  it  is  too  rough  for  comfortable  travel- 
ing in  a  carriage,  although  one  could  pass  over  it.    It  also  needs  ditehes. 

From  Barili  to  Aloguinsan,  9  miles,  there  is  nothing  but  a  bad  mountain  tnul,  and 
■  no  urgent  demand  for  anything  better. 

From  Alc^uiasan  to  Toledo,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  there  is  a  good  dirt  road,  which 
needs  ditching,  and  several  new  short  span  bridges. 

From  Toledo  to  a  barrio  called  Caravalo,  there  is  agood  dirt  road,  but  beyond  that 
to  Balamban  there  is  only  a  bridle  path.    The  distance  is  10  miles. 

From  Balamban  to  Tuburan  there  is  a  goot  dirt  road,  with  the  exception  of  the 
the  streteh  between  the  barrios  of  Santa  Luciaand  Oarnielo,  which  are  connected  by 
a  hilly  bridle  trail.  The  road  is  sometimes  muddy  in  the  wet  season.  The  distance 
is  17 J  miles. 

From  Tuburan  to  a  barrio  called  Olivo,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  there  is  a  good 
bridle  path  along  the  coast.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  swim  two  rivers  in  passing 
over  this  trail.     From  tliis  point  to  San  Remigio  there  is  no  communication  by  land. 

At  San  Remigio  there  ia  a  trail  to  Medellin  and  a  dirt  road  to  Bogo,  a  distance  of 
5  miles.  This  road  is  sometimes  muddy  in  the  rainy  season,  but  ia  passable  for  all 
two-wheeled  vehicles. 

From  Medellin  to  Bt^,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  there  is  a  good  dirt  road,  although  it 
is  somewhat  muddy  in  the  rainy  seaeon. 

From  Bogo  to  'fiibogon,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  the  road  for  4  miles  is  on  a  table- 
laud  and  ia  level;  the  remaining  5  miles  are  hilly  and  stony. 

From  Tabi^on  to  Sogod,  a  distance  of  la  miles,  there  is  nothing  but  a  bridle  path, 
which  is  hilly  and  rough. 

From  Sc^d  to  Carmen  River  there  is  a  good  bridle  path,  which  becomes  muddy 
in  the  wet  season, .  The  distance  ia  II  miles.  A  bridge  of  about  a  50-foot  span  is 
needed  at  the  Carmen  Eiver,  but  from  this  point  to  Cebu  there  is  a  good  dirt  road. 
The  distance  is  25  miles. 

Beside  the  coastal  roads  mentioned  Cebu  has  no  leas  than  13  bridle  trmla,  reaching 
across  the  island,  namely:  Bogo  to  San  Remigio,  5  miles;  Borbon  to  the  coast  between 
Putad  and  San  Remegio,  13  miles;  Sogod  to  Pufad.  15  miles;  Carmen  to  Tuburan, 
13  miles,  overgrown  and  disused;  Danao  to  BalamtDan,  27  miles,  along  river  beds; 
Mabolo  to  Balamban,  30  milea,  13  miles  good  trail,  the  balance  river  beds;  Cebu  to 
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Toledo,  21  milea,  very  tnoutitainous;  Naga  to  Rnamaiigajaii,  19  miles;  Carwir  to 
Aloguinsan,  12  miles;  Carcar  to  Barili,  12  miles;  Sibonga  to  Ihimaniug,  13  milee; 
Oalob  to  Sainbuao,  8  miles;  Boljoon  to  Maiaboyoi!,  13  miles. 

Of  these  trails  there  are  four  which  are  capable  of  being  made  into  roads. 

Bi^o  to  San  Bemigio,  Sogod  to  Putad  Carcar  to  Barili,  and  Oslob  to  Sambaan. 
It  ia  very  important  fliat  two  of  theiie  roads  should  be  built  as  soon  as  possible,  and, 
as  the  jjrovincial  revenues  are  not  'jufficient  to  do  this,  this  opportunity  ia  taken  of 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  autliiritiea  in  order  that,  if  poaaihle,  it  may  be  done 
by  the  insular  government. 

One  of  the  most  important  item^i  to  be  considered  in  the  improvement  of  the  Cebu 
road  system  is  that  of^bridges  The  greater  part  of  the  bridges  needed  are  short- 
span,  averting  about  15  to  20  feet. 

Lumber  is  both  scarce  and  h^h<priced  in  the  Cebu  market  At  the  present  stage 
of  lumber  development  it  ia  impo^ble  to  get  large-dimension  timber  m  quantitiea. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  Or^;on  pine  will  stand  exposure  to  the  ©lementsiii  this  climate, 
and  it  is  susceptible  to  attack  by  the  white  ant.  For  the  foregoii^  reasons,  I  believe 
it  to  be  more  economical  to  use  steel  exclusively.  For  the  short  spans  I  would  use 
steel  I  beams  on  concrete  abutments,  because  such  a  briii^  could  be  built  entirely 
by  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  country.  Another  important  conaideration  is  that  I 
beanie  are  easier  to  handle  and  transship  than  tmsaes. 

The  blitzes  of  longer  span  should  be  standardized,  and  a  small  bridge  shop  iiiain- 
tiuned  in  Bilibid  prison  for  their  manufacture. 


In  the  road  work  as  well  as  with  the  bridges  the  matter  of  transportation  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  The  only  land  transportation  here  is  the  sm^l 
native  pony,  unfitted  for  work,  and  the  carabao.  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
heresy,  I  wish  to  aay  here  that  the  carabao  as  a  draft  animal  ia  very  much  overrated. 
My  experience  with  him  is  that  he  is  only  capable  of  two  full  days'  labor  per  week. 
That  is,  while  he  will  work  about  tour  days  per  week,  the  time  consumed  m  resting 
and  bathing  him  reduces  the  time  by  half.  Seeing  the  animals  drawing  heavy  loads 
on  the  streets  of  Cebu,  I  once  believed  that  the  carabao  had  a  greater  capacity  for 
work,  and  to  test  this  drew  12  yards  of  grave!  (1-mile  haul)  per  day,  with  a  half  hour 
of  rest  and  bathing,  morning  and  afternoon.  Despite  the  prot^ts  of  the  native 
driver,  this  was  continued  for  one  week.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  carabao  were 
played-out  and  thin,  and  it  was  over  a  month  before  they  had  fully  recovered.  The 
carabao  owners  will  only  draw  ewht  loads  of  one-third  of  a  yard  each  per  day,  and 
for  this  the^  receive  t3  (Mexican).  This  high  price  is  partially  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  carabao  in  Cebu. 

Water  transportation  is  the  principal  means  of  moving  crops  to  the  market,  but  as 
most  of  the  towns,  estepting  Cebu  and  Ai^o,  have  shore  harbors,  the  roads  must  l>e 
used  to  concentrate  the  produce. 

There  is  bnt  one  inland  waterway  in  Cebu  worthy  of  mention,  and  that  is  the  canal- 
ized backwater  from  Bogo  to  San  Reme^o,  3  miles  in  length.  This  canal  is  at  present 
in  poor  condition,  but  if  it  were  deepened  to  4  or  6  feet  mean  low  water  it  wonld  be 
of  considerable  advantage  to  the  namerens  small  schoonera  and  other  craft  that 
handle  the  western  coast  trade.  This  canal  saves  about  36  miles  around  the  northern 
end  of  Cebu,  and  as  the  water  is  very  shoal  and  reefy  at  this  point  it  makes  a  dangerous 
trip  for  a  srnall  boat  in  stormy  weather. 

Owing  to  its  dense  population  [about  335  per  square  mile),  the  conditions  of  life 
are  harder  in  Oehu  than  in  moat  of  the  Visayan  Islanda.  There  ia  but  little  land  per 
capita,  and  a  great  many  of  the  people  depend  entirely  upon  a  daily  wage  for  their 
liveUhood. 

The  people  are  good  laborers,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  laboring  classes 
of  tropical  America.  Their  greatest  fault  is  their  improvidence,  and  the  fact  that  they 
will  gamble  their  last  cent  without  any  thought  for  the  morrow.  There  are  very  few 
skilled  laborers  atnoi^  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  such  that  the 
earnings  of  a  first-class  artisan  will  exceed  that  of  the  highest  paid  native  clerks.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  find  good  foremen  among  them.  I  have  at  present  two  native 
foremen  and  two  Ataencans.  The  miuntenance  gangs  under  the  naUve  foremen  are 
being  paid  monthly,  while  with  the  labor  under  the  American  foremen  I  am  unable 
to  do  this.  However,  the  labor  mider  the  American  foremen  accomplished  a  great 
deal  more  work. 
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The  pay  received  by  the  difierent  classes  (if  labor  in  Cehu  i'i  ai  folio 

American  foremen 
Native  foremen 
Native  tiraekeeperg 
Native  labor 
Native  carpenters 
Native  masons 
Chinese  carpenters 
Chinese  tinimitha 
Native  ei 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  line  of  steamers  between  Cebu  and  S  ^  ^ 
a  vessel  making  monthly  trips  between  Hongkong  and  Oebu,  besides  riL*  boats  from 
Saigon  and  coal  ateamera  from  Japan,  the  Cebu  prices  of  many  articlts  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  Manila,    For  purposes  of  comparison,  a  list  of  prices  is  given 

Nipa  roofing,  $1.20  Mexican  per  100  pieces. 

Gfuvanized-iron  roofing,  $12.75  Mexican  per  100  pounds. 

Iron,  wrought,  10.09  Mexican  per  pound. 

NmIb,  wire,  $0.12  Mexican  per  pound. 

Bope,  lai^,  50.40  Mexican  per  pound. 

Rope,  small,  $0.50  Mexican  per  potmd. 

Lime,  native,  burned,  $0.37J  Mexican  percavau. 

Cement,  Portland,  $7.50  to  $8.50  Mexican  per  barrel. 

Lumber,  Borneo,  "Greeting,"  $45  to $55  gold  per  M. 

Ltimber,  Borneo,  "Surah,'':$40  to  S45gold  per  M. 

Lumber,  Borneo,  "Ironwood,"  $60  to  $65  gold  per  M. 

Lumber,  native,  "Hindang,"  $180  Mexican  per  M. 

Coral  rock,  dressed  and  face  smooth,  $9  Mexican  per  cubic  meter. 

Rough  coral  rock,  delivered  on  road  at  Danae,  $2  Mexican  per  cord. 

Coa],  Australian,  $21  Mexican. 

Coal,  Japan,  $16.50  Mexican. 

Coal,  Japan,  F.  O.  B.,  $18  Mexican. 

OTHER  THAN   FOB   PUBLIC   WOBKS. 


Stationery _ - , .  $8, 782.  72 

Fnmitcre : 8, 607. 33 

Equipment _ i,  996. 92 

Jail  supplies _ 5, 944. 38 

Rent _ 2,100.00 

Total ^.- _._ 27,431.34 


As  I  am  unable  to  find  an  adequate  description  of  the  province  of  Oebu  in  any  of 
the  former  reports  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  short  description  of  this,  the  moat  popu- 
lous province  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  province  of  Cebu  is  about  1,800  square  miles  in  area  and  has  a  population  of 
over  600,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  ei^aged  in  agriculture.  Of  this  area  there 
is  hardly  an  a«re  uncultivated— even  to  the  moimtain  tops.  The  principal  crops  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  are  com,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  copra,  and  hemp.  There 
is  also  a  little  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  and  fruit  grown. 

There  are  severtd  good  coal  mines,  and  I  h  ... 

of  galena  and  petroleum.    There  are  said  to 
been  unable  to  invest^ate  this. 

The  waters  are  teeming  with  fish,  and  there  are  pearl  fisheries  at  the  northern  es 
of  the  island. 


"Gold.  ^Mexican.  i^Per  month. 
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In  the  jmst  six  months  Cebu  has  suffered  from  one  of  the  longest  drouths  known 
in  the  history  of  the  island,  and  the  staple  crop  of  the  island,  com,  waa  almost  a 
total  failure.  Followii^  upon  the  drouth  came  a  hurricane,  which  dainaged  the 
northern  portion  of  the  province  to  the  extent  of  fully  ISOO.OOO  (Mexican). 

The  people,  however,  /have  ondaunledly  replanted  their  lands,  and  from  the 
standing  crops  that  I  saw  on  a  recent  inspedJon  trip  the  coming  year  should  be  as 
prosperous  as  the  past  has  been  barren. 

There  are  five  cities  in  the  province  with  a  population  of  over  20,000,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Oebu,  with  a  population  ot  over  35,000.  The  city  of  Cebu  will  have,  with 
the  pro^csed  consolidation,  a  population  of  about  50,000.  One  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  city  is  an  adequate  water  supply.  This  problem  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  without  going  into  detaib  the  result  of  the  investigation  shows  that  the 
only  feasible  plan  is  the  artesian-well  system.  In  order  to  properly  investigate  this 
pro]ect  a  boring  outfit  should  he  invoiced  to  this  office  as  soon  as  one  can  be  spared. 
Oebu  is  a  compact,  well-built  city,  with  a  fine  harbor,  and  from  its  central  location 
and  the  volume  of  its  business  is  the  first  city  in  the  Visayan  Islands  and  the  second 
city  in  the  Archipelago. 


The  popular  conception  of  the  supervisor  is  that  he  is  the  provincial  engineer, 
while  in  reality  that  forms  but  a  small  part  of  his  duties.  In  order  that  his  diffi- 
culties may  be  appreciated  a  short  discussion  of  his  duties  will  be  given. 

As  an  employer  of  labor  he  comes  into  close  touch  with  the  common  people,  and 
from  his  training  as  an  engineer  is  better  able  to  judge  of  them  than  any  otner  pro- 
vincial officer.  For  this  reason  he  is  often  called  upon  for  special  reports  upon  affairs 
in  his  province.  As  these  ingniriea  are  tor  accurate  information  they  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  time  in  careful  investigation. 

Aa  the  provincial  engineer  he  must  recommend  improvements,  repairs,  and  new 
works.  He  must  draw  plans,  specifications,  make  estimates,  and  advertise  for  bids 
(although  none  are  ever  received),  and  finally  he  must  ask  for  permission  to  do  the 
work  by  day  labor.  Then,  having  to  deal  entirely  with  unskilled  labor,  his  troubles 
bep.n.  Any  attempt  to  hurry  the  work  or  get  more  work  from  the  men  inevitably 
results  in  failure.  The  native  laborer  has  no  "steady  gait,"  but  works  as  he  feels, 
with  the  result  that  on  a  cool  day  the  work  accomplished  will  be  nearly  double  that 
of  a  hot  one.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  skilled  labor,  and  many  times  the  engineer 
must  show  the  laborer  how  to  use  a  plane,  saw,  or  trowel.  For  these  reasons  the 
work  of  superintendence  requires  much  more  of  the  engineer's  time  than  similar 
work  in  the  United  States.  Then  the  preparation  of  pav  roils  and  the  payment  of 
three  gangs  of  laborers  requires  considerable  time  when  they  are  50  miles  apart  and 
the  travel  is  by  land. 

Although  not  called  for  by  the  Municipal  Code,  the  supervisor  often  acts  as  a 
consulting  ei^tneer  for  the  municijtalities  and  in  a  municipality  of  the  importance  of 
Cebu  this  sometimes  calls  for  considerable  time  and  diplomacy. 

Aside  from  his  purely  engineering  duties  the  supervisor  is  looked  upon  by  many 
provincial  officials  as  the  doctor  for  various  sick  clocits,  typewriters,  and  furniture  of 
all  kinds. 

As  the  provincial  and  municipal  purcliasing  agent  the  supervisor  is  called  upon  to  . 
purchase  and  keep  in  stock  a  lai^e  store  of  stationery,  forms,  and  medicines,  and  to 
furnish  estimates  on  the  cost  of  all  prospective  purchases.  He  is  sometimes  obliged 
to  design  and  supervise  the  building  of  special  articles  of  furniture.  The  amount  of 
pa^r  work  involved  in  the  purchase  of  one  article,  however  small,  is  apalllng,  and 
if  it  is  for  a  municipaHty  it  is  often  several  months  before  the  money  is  collected  and 
the  account  written  oft. 

As  custodian  ot  all  provincial  property  the  supervisor  is  required  to  keep  account 
of  all  disbursements  ot  stationery  and  to  take  memorandum  receipts  for  all  uaex- 
pendable  property  issued.  While  in  many  cases  the  items  involved  are  small,  in  a 
large  province  hke  Cebu  it  foots  up  to  no  inconsiderable  sum.  All  this  is  ai^niented 
and  made  difficult  by  the  inevitable  paper  work. 

The  supervisor  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  ot  tax  revision,  and  it  he  were  to 
attend  every  sitting  of  this  board  it  would  take  three  solid  months  ot  his  time. 

As  the  sanitary  engineer  of  the  board  of  health  his  position  is  more  of  an  advisory 
one  and  there  is  little  to  be  done  because  there  is  no  money  for  extensive  sanitary 
improvements. 

As  a  member  of  the  provincial  civil-service  board,  there  being  only  about  one 
examination  every  two  months'  the  work  involved  is  slight. 

As  a  member  of  the  provincial  board  of  Cebu  there  is  much  solid  work  to  be  done 
and  much  time  and  thought  should  be  given  to  it.    The  opinions  of  the  supervisor 
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in  franehise  questioiia  are  of  great  we^ht  and  can  not  be  given  withont  careful 
investigation.  Tlie  effect  of  energefjc  action  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  board  lias 
a  great  effect  on  tiie  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  tiie  province,  and  the  super- 
visor regrets  that  he  nas  thus  tar  been  unable  to  give  tiiis  work  the  attention  that  it 
deserves. 

Besides  all  this  the  supervisor  receives  stores  and  transships  all  supplies  for  the 
province  of  Bohol. 

To  do  this  worl;  this  office  has  one  American  clerk  and  one  untrained  native  boy. 
The  office  hours  are  from  8  to  12  and  2  to  5,  Saturdays  iccluded.  About  one-halt 
of  the  Sundays  are  given  up  to  inspection  trips. 


After  long  and  careful  observation  I  am  of  the  opinion  tiiat  better  and  more  val- 
uable service  could  bo  obtained  if  the  supervisor  could  be  relieved  of  all  duties  other 
than  those  which  pertain  to  pure  en^neering  and  building.  To  this  end  I  would 
recommend  that  the  position  of  supervisor  be  abolished  and  that  he  be  replaeed  in 
the  provincial  boards  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  by  the  senior  inspector  of 
constabulary.  The  supervisors  could  then  be  organized  into  corps  of  experts  upon  their 
particular  branchea  of  engineering,  all,  however,  as  a  part  of  the  present  bureau  of 
engineerii^.  Another  good  plan  would  be  to  establish  residences  with  a  chief  and 
an^l  corps  of  engineera  in  districts  so  divided  as  to  cover  the  islands;  these  parties 
to  be  a  part  of  and  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  engineering  bureau. 

After  a  province  had  accamuJated  sufficient  funds  tor  a  survey  or  general  repair  of 
its  roads  or  bridges  it  would  certify  the  fact  to  the  head  of  the  engineering  bureau  and 
he  could  then  detail  the  men  neceBsair  for  the  work. 

By  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  plans  a  province  would  not  be  obliged  to  employ 
an  engineer  ata  high  salary  when  it  had  no  work  tor  him  warranting  such  an  expend- 
iture. The  engineer,  on  tne  other  hand,  would  be  constantly  emfioyed  on  engi- 
neering work  and  would  gain  valuable  professional  experience.  This  would  also  be 
the  best  sort  of  a  training  school  tor  the  young  engineers,  and  vacancies  in  the  higher 
positions  in.  the  service  could  be  safely  supplied  by  promotion,  since  the  head  of  the 
Dureaa  would  know  the  record  and  work  of  the  men  more  intimately  than  is  possible 
under  the  present  system. 

Very  respectiuUy,  H.  De  Land, 

Prowneial  Supervisor  of  Gebu. 

3.    W.    BEABDSLEy, 

Comulting  Engineer,  Manila,  P.  I. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  BUFEBVISOB  OF  TSE  FBOVISCE  OF  LETTE. 

Tacloban,  June  SO,  ISOS. 
Sih:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  ot  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903: 


Tadoban'I'alo  road.— This  road  extends  from  the  town  of  Tacloban  southeriy  to 
the  town  ot  Palo,  a  distance  of  6.7  mOes,  the  part  under  the  control  ot  the  province 
having  a  length  of  3.8  miles.  Work  was  begun  on  this  road  in  February,  1902,  at 
which  time  it  was  practically  impassable.  At  the  banning  of  July,  lfl02,  it  had  been 
regraded,  and  the  work  of  reaurfecing  it  with  coral  was  in  pn^ress.  This  was  con- 
tiuned  until  December,  1902,  when  the  road  was  completed.  Seven  bridges  were 
also  renewed  at  the  same  time,  varying  in  length  from  6  feet  to  37  feet.  Since  com- 
pletion a  force  of  three  men  have  been  constantly  employed  upon  this  section  for  the 
purpose  of  maintenance,  and  by  this  means  the  ditches  are  kept  clear  of  growtik  and 
any  defects  in  the  surface  of  the  roadway  are  repaired  at  once. 

The  coral  surfacing  was  deposited  about  6  inches-  deep  over  a  width  of  16  feet.  No 
roller  was  available,  but  the  ordinary  traffic  has  compacted  the  niaterial  so  that  the 
road  presents  a  hard  and  smooth  sm'face  at  all  seasons.     The  entire  work  of  trans- 

Krting  materials,  except  some  aid  rendered  by  the  army  quartermaster's  department 
'  hauling  bridge  timbers,  was  performed  by  native  carts  and  carabao.    This  ren- 
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dered  the  progress  of  the  work  estremely  exasperatii^  at  times.  It  was  found 
impoBsible  to  let  contracts  for  any  of  this  work,  and  it  was  performeil  by  day  labor 
under  the  direction  of  the  supttvisor. 

The  amounts  expended  are  in  detail  as  follows  (spe  report  of  December  SI,  1902, 
pp.  3,8,  9,  10,  11): 
E^rading;  Local  liurrenty. 

labor,  teams,  and  material _.  $3, 4S5. 40 

Total  distance  regraded,  3.8  inilea. 
Surfacing: 

Material  and  oartaee -  15,  .i-i'2.  Jti 

Total  distance  Burficed,  3.5  milea. 

Bridges: 

Bri^e  No.— 

4,  16  feet  4  inches  over  all,  standard  stringer 246,00 

6,  10  feet  4  inches  over  all,  standard  stringer 170. 50 

6,  6  feet  over  all,  stiuidard  stringer 112. 75 

8,  20  feet  over  all,  standard  stringer - 404. 70 

9,  37  feet  over  all,  elandard  Stringer 769. 07 

10,  27  feet  over  all,  standard  stringer _ .  _ 578. 31 

11,  6  feet  over  all,  standard  stringer 112. 75 

Total  for  bridges - - 2, 394.  OH 

Total  cost  of  construction  Tacloban-Palo  road '. .  21, 421. 64 

Mmntenance,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  Jane  of  1903- .         292. 00 

Total 21,713.64 

The  unit  prices  paid  for  labor  and  material  on  the  above  work  are  as  follows: 

LocHl  turrency. 

Laborers,  i>er  day $0. 50 

Native  section  boss,  per  day _  _ .       1. 00 

Native  carpenters,  per  day - 1. 00 

Native  carpenters,  foremen,  per  day 1. 50 

Teams,  including  cart  and  driver,  per  day 2.50 

American  foremen,  per  month "75.00 

Timber,  from  50  cents  to  70  cents  United  States  currency  per  cubic  foot,  cut  to  size. 
Coral,  5  cents  local  currency  per  load'{native  cart  with  8-inch  sides). 
American  foremen,  from  Ai^ust  I,  1902,  $2.50  United  Btatea  cnrrency  per  day. 

(See  report  of  December  31,  1902,  p.  21,  for  standard  bridge  plans.) 

Bridge  jVo.  IS,  ai  Polo.  6 — This  bridge  is  located  in  the  edge  of  the  town  of  Palo  on  the 
road  leading  from  Tacloban.  It  ia  estremely  important  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  as  it  controls  the  road  running  south  from  Palo,  along  the  east  cojtst  of 
Leyte  and  also  that  from  Palo  through  Aiang-AlangandJaro  to  Carigara  on  the  north 
coast,  and  the  river  at  this  point  is  not  fordable  for  teams.  The  bridge  ia  made  up 
of  three  spans,  one  of  about  55  feet  over  all  and  two  of  about  64  feet  over  all,  with 
abutments  and  piers  faced  with  coral  blocks.  The  superstructure  is  of  the  stringer 
type  with  corballed  ends,  but  the  flooring  had  become  very  poor,  the  stringers  badly 
rotted,  and  the  bridge  dangerous  tor  any  except  foot  traffic.  Numerous  eifortafailed 
to  secure  proper  rep^rs  by  the  town  of  Palo  on  account  of  financial  inability,  and 
early  in  1903  notice  was  served  in  accordance  with  Act  443.  On  March  23^  1903,  a 
contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Price  for  the  renewal  of  the  bridge  at  a 
price  of  $6,297  United  States  currency. 

The  new  work  is  to  consists  of  three  Howe  trusses,  one  of  65  feet  3  inches  over  all, 
and  two  of  64  feet  over  all,  each  with  a  16-foot  roadway.  These  bridges  will  rest 
upon  the  old  piers  and  abutments,  which  are  in  got>d  condition.  Work  was  begun 
upon  the  contract  promptly  after  letting  and  has  progressed  satisfactorily.  Payments 
made  to  June  30,  1903,  $12,820  local  currency. 

Tanauan-Dagaini  road.— This  road  extends  from  Tanauan,  on  the  east  coast  of  Leyt«, 
inland  to  the  town  of  Df^mi,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  At  Da^mi  it  connects 
with  roads  running  to  Tabnntabon  and  Bastrana,  and  also  the  road  to  Burauen  and 

0  United  States  currency,  ^See  report  of  December  31,  1903,  page  1. 
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Dula^.  Work  was  started  on  September  1, 1902,  and  continued  until  March  31, 1903. 
The  improvements  consisted  in  regradinjr  jwrtions  of  the  roadway  and  in  opening 
ditfhesfor  drainage  and  in  repair! n((  the  bridges.  The  latter  were  all  o£  thecocoanut 
type  and  in  bad  condition,  many  of  tifem  entirely  fallen  in.  Funds  were  not  avail- 
able for  Uie  renewal  with  modern  structures,  and  they  were  repaired  with  such 
material  as  could  be  secured  near  by — coooanut  and  bamboo. 

Glreat  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  men,  and  there  was  an  entire  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  ol  the  presidentea  of  Tanauan  and  the  inhabitants  along  the 
road.  Constant  vigilance  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  theft  of  the  materials  collected 
for  repairs,  and  since  the  work  has  been  stopped  much  material  haa  been  removed 
from  the  brides,  with  the  result  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  needs  to  be  done  over. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  supervisor  that  the  construction  of  coeoanut  or  other  tem- 
porary bridges  and  repairs  to  them  have  proved  to  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money, 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  do  any  further  work  on  this  road  Antil  such  tim»as  a  fuller 
cooperation  of  the  people  benefited  can  be  obtained  and  sufficient  funds  are  on  band 
to  put  in  permanent  structures. 

The  amounts  expended  are  in  detail  as  follows  (local  currency): 


Labor,  teams,  etc • _ $1, 986.  GO 

Bridge  No.  1: 

Labor --- (35.00 

Material 40 

— 25.40 

Bridge  No.  2,  9  feet  over  all: 

Labor 25, 00 

Material 3.20 

— —  28.20 

Bridge  No,  3,  82  feet  over  all: 

Labor  and  materials,  1902 318. 30 

labor,  1803 67.00 

Material --        2.55 

387. 85 

Bridge  No.  4,  51  feet  over  all: 

Labor 372. 00 

Material - 10.15 

382. 15 

Bridge  No.  6,  24  feet  over  all: 

Labor 25.00 

Material - 3. 30 

28. 30 

Bridge  No.  6,  44  feet  over  all: 

Labor _ _ 224.05 

Material 5. 00 

Bridge  No.  7,  12  feet  over  all: 

Labor 25.00 

Material -  - .        3. 00 

— ^  28.00 

Bridge  No.  8,  45  feet  over  all: 

Labor 99. 00 

Material - 4. 00 

—       103. 00 

Bridge  No.  9,  31  feet  span  over  ail: 

Labor 25,00 

Bridge  No,  10,  33  feet  span  overall: 

Labor 25,25 

Total  for  bridges 1,262.20 

Total  for  Tanauan-D^ami  road 3, 248, 80 

■  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  let  contracts  for  any  of  this  work,  aud  it  was  per- 
formed by  day  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor,  with  an  American  foreman 
on  the  job.  The  foreman  received  (2.50  United  States  currency  per  day,  and  the 
prices  paid  for  native  labor  were  the  sam.e  as  those  paid  on  the  Palo  road. 
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Falo-Alang-Alanii  r'Md. — This  road  extends  in  lanil  from  Palo  to  the  town  of  Alang- 
Alang,  a  distance  of  some  32  niilea,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  road  leading  from  Palo  to 
Carigara  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  Work  was  b^in  on  reconstruction  on 
September  1, 1902,  and  has  been  continued  to<he  present  time,  about  4  miles  fiaving 
been  cornplet«d,  or  a  strip  extendiM  from  Palo  to  within  about  a  mile  of  the  barrio 
of  SantaFe.  The  work  haacondstedof  tumpiking  the  roadway  practically  the  whole 
distance,  renewing  the  bridges  and  filling  the  approaches.  It  lias  bf«n  impossible  to 
let  contracts  for  any  of  the  work  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  work  has  been 
performed  by  day  labor  under  the  direction  of^  the  sapervisor. 

Mo  timber  can  be  purchased  in  the  locality,  and  all  of  that  used  has  been  bought 
up  in  Taclohan  and  transported  to  the  sit«  of  the  work,  an  averse  haul  of  10  miles. 
Up  to  February,  1903,  this  was  done  by  means  of  carabaos,  bnt  since  that  time  the 
provincial  mules  have  been  used.  Labor  la  hard  to  secure,  and  is  only  obtained  by 
a  daily  caqvass.  An  American  foreman  has  been  conetantl]^  on  the  work  at  a  salary 
of  52.60  United  States  currency  per  day,  the  price  for  nafive  labor  being  the  same 
as  that  paid  on  the  Palo  road. 

The  amounts  expended  are,  in  detail,  as  follows: 

'  Local  cur- 1  United  SlBtea 


Cartage .. 


Material' .'.' 
Cartage ... 


1  inthes  over  nil  (J 


inches  over  all  (Howe  Iruas)  — 


2.617.61 

i 

i  ''Z'i 

1    1194  20 

Bri^e  No.  an,  12  feet  o\ 

Maleriiil 

Cartage 


2l!80    \'.'.'. 


et  over  all,  strineer— 

1       274.  «5 

3,60 

Bri^No.Ic.l2fe 

i 

*t  over  alL,  stringer— 

1       274.445 

S,60 

Bridge  No.  M,  12  f 

1        «4.4.. 

3.  Ml 
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T.".;"'" 

United  SlatcB 

Bridge  No.  Se,  12  feet  over  nil,  stiingei^ 

'If 

truMef^ 

2J5.355 

8.50 

Bridge  No.  4,  70  feet  over  all,  two  spans  "A 

887.50 

160,00 

1.037. 50 

1,169.43 

12,091,33 
16,018.28 

' 

The  additional  bridges  to  be  constructed  between  the  end  of  the  present  work  and 
Alangalang  are  about  20  in  number,  having  spans  varying  from  12  feet  to  70  feet 
and  a  total  span  of  about  400  feet.  The  eetimated  cost  of  these  bridgee  is  about  130,000 
local  currency.  The  roadw8y_  esfends  through  a  flat  country  difficult  of  drainage 
and  is  practically  impasBable  in  the  wet  season.  The  estimated  cost  of  regradin^, 
exclusive  of  any  surfacii^  with  gravel  or  other  material,  is  about  $]2,(W0  local 
currency. 

The  province  has  on  hand  at  Tacloban  timber  to  the  value  of  about  $1,000  United 
States  currency,  which  it  ie  intended  to  use  in  the  construction  of  the  smaller  bridges. 


On  January  20,  1903,  the  province  received  6  American  mules  from  the  insular 
purchasing  agent,  and  they  liave  been  employed  since  in  hauling  bridge  timber  for 
the  Palo-AlaDgalang  road,  thus  enabling  the  bridge  work  to  pn^esM  much  taster 
than  formerly,  when  the  province  was  entirely  dependent  upon  carabao  and  native 

An  American  was  placed  incfaargeofthemules  and  transportation  of  materials,  and 
native  drivers  have  Men  employed,  the  foreman  receiving  $80  per  month  United  States 
currency,  and  the  native  drivers  $12.50  United  States  currency  per  month.  On  July 
1  the  services  of  the  American  foreman  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  animals  are  now 
in  charge  of  the  regular  foreman  of  construction  on  the  Palo-Alangalang  road,  to 
whom  the  drivers  report.  This  will  reduce  the  expense  of  maintenance  somewliat, 
and  it  is  thought  the  results  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  amounts  expended  for  wagea,  supplies,  etc.,  to  date  are  as  follows: 


Local 
currency. 

United  States 
currency. 

"■S..,, 

S193.65 

■1,298.  iT 

:^  included  io  iheai 
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AmaunU  expended  Jram,  July  1,  190S,  to  June  -10,  190S. 


land  tax.                            Total. 

General 
funda. 

Slatee  eur- 

™".--  ™£"- 

Local 

July 

t,"^i^i 

'.'..^'.^'.'  lo^oooioo 

195:26 
a>lB6 

7.471.90 

il 

13, 374!  99 

Januarr 

44!  »6 

5,m6« 

17j;07 

41.48 

1,5«8.86 

1,642,58 
"2,223.29 

March...  ^. 

Ap^.-_, 

381.94 

197.26 

2,234.04 

174.01 

S,  510.  OS 

Expenditures. 

Moolh. 

i.»,. 

States 

eurrencj. 

Mncy. 

United 

.u^U 

United 
currency. 

„Sy. 

SIM.  48 

ll,m.H 
2,  SB.  29 

11, 626. 02 
6,738.63 
2,M3.69 

■  29:08 

S^K'"- 

i',Si5.(15, 

12,163.05 

'400!  00 

S58.% 
21.60 

57:60 

2,122.00 

iJiSS 

64.73 

64,78 

16,555.71 



xEquBlB  SS,780.66  local  cuneney. 
Supplies  pMrehaaed  from  general  provincli 

IrfHson  local  currency 

Total  United  Stales  currency  expend 


i  and  bridgfB 


a1  CundB  and  cban 


This  department  has  under  preparation  a  bridge  schedule  which  when  completed 
will  show  the  location,  type,  span,  materials  of  which  construcf«d,  and  the  condition 
of  all  the  bridges  in  the  province.  A  list  of  the  bridges  aa  far  as  tneaaured  was 
appended  to  the  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1902,  to  which  reference 
is  made.    The  following  are  the  additions  made  to  that  schedule  since  that  date: 

"Local  currency. 
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TOWN  OF  TANAUAN. 


Bridge 

Span. 

WMt.h 

Materials 

0„,. 

Ovetali. 

Clem. 

Abutments 

Fl.  in. 

11 

10    0 

Municipal  brt^ie 
Plank 

None 

HUiIle 
do 
do 

C. 
B*. 

19    0 

Tide  water, 

qSi^. 

SI 

TOWN  or  T0L03A. 


TOWN  OF  DULAG. 


3 

^"o 

17    0 

11 

°1° 

do 
d^ 

-1: 
1 

C 

I 

c 

D.1 
sau  R.ique 
( alhiwae 

V 

1^3 

■16  0 

1 

Ft,  in. 
6    0 

«,ifl. 

10    0 

Timber , 

5S::::: 

C. 

c: 

Rnoway, 

Diirii^  the  past  year  a  map  of  the  province  of  Leyte  has  been  prepared,  showing 
all  the  roads  and  trails,  towns  and  barrios,  town  boundaries,  rivers,  mountains,  tele- 
graph lines,  etc.  All  the  information  available  was  collected,  revised,  and  added,  to 
by  this  office,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  resulting  map  is  more  complete  and  accurate 
than  any  yet  compiled  for  the  province  of  Leyte,    The  tracing  is  now  oa  file  m  this 


groups,  as  follows:  (!)  The 


The  roada  of  this  province  are  divisible  into  four  m. 
road  leading  from  Taoloban  south  along  the  coast  b 

from  Palo  Island  to  Carkara  on  the  north  coast;  (3) 

Dagami  and  Burauen  to  Dulag,  and  (4)  the  west  coast  road  from  Onnoc 

AH  of  these  roads  are  very  much  overgrown,  the  bridges  destroyed,  and  their  con- 
dition such  that  their  entire  reconstruction  is  necessary  to  render  them  passable  for 
wagons.  The  estimated  cost  of  placing  these  roads  and  bridges  in  shape  for  wagon 
tr^c  is  $800,000  United  States  currency.  At  the  present  rate  at  which  funds  are 
available  this  will  take  some  thirty  years.  The  only  roads  over  which  Wiwons  can 
pass  at  present  are  those  rebailt  by  the  province,  namely,  those  leading  from  Tacloban 
to  PaloandTanauan,  and  from  Palo  on  the  Palo  Alangalai^  road.  Rirtsofthe  west 
coast  road  near  the  larger  towns  can  also"  be  tised  by  wagons.  The  remaining  roads 
are  only  passable  for  horses  and  pack  animals  during  the  dry  season. 


Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  maintaining  the  roads  constructed  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  natives. 

3.  By  the  encroachment  offences  and  buUdinga  upon  the  highway. — The  houses,  both 
Did  and  new,  are  placed  so  near  the  roadway  that  the  roofs  and  awnings  project  into 

"See  report  of  December  31,  1902. 
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and  obstruct  the  highway.  The  water  ia  aiso  shed  trotn  the  roofa  directly  upon  the 
roads,  often  doing  serioua  damf^.  All  appeals  to  the  municipal  authorities  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  proper  building  and  fence  lines  have  been  in  vain.  It  is  respectfully 
recommended  that  tne  provincial  board  be  given  authority  to  establish  fence  and 
bnildinic  lines  along  the  provincial  roads  and  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  lines 
established. 

S.  Destraetion  of  the  road  by  careless  use.— At  present,  except  by  bluffli^  throi^h 
the  local  officials,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  province  can  prevent  the  caraMo 
trains  from  utterly  deatroying  in  a  short  time  any  road  constructed.  Upon  the  dirt 
roads  the  carts  and  pack  trains  follow  each  other,  always  in  the  same  track,  and  the 
road  is  Boon  as  badiy  rutted  as  before.  Whenever  a  road  is  hardened  with  coral  or 
travel  the  carabao  are  driven  in  the  ditches  alongside,  with  the  result  that  these 
ditches  soon  become  wallows  extending  the  whole  lei^h  of  the  road  and  d^troying 
alt  hopesof  drains^  or  of  keeping  the  surfaceof  therMd  passable  for  wagons.  It  is 
fully  realized  that  the  roads  are  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  marketing  their  products, 
but,  through  ignorance  or  worse,  the,  manner  in  which  the  roads  are  used  is  such  aa 
to  injure  them  unnecessarily.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  provincial  board 
be  given  authority  to  establish  and  enforce  regulations  ^verning  the  kinds  of  traffic 
permissable  upon  the  provincial  roads  and  the  manner  m  which  the  said  roads  may 
be  need. 

S.  Tl'wfe  lireB. — The  present  wide-tire  law  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  needless 
destruction.  In  this  province  it  is  not  so  much  narrow  tires  (although  a  proper 
width  is  important)  as  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  wheels  are  mounted  upon  the 
axles.  The  ooxes  and  axles  are  not  turned  to  fit  and  the  boxes  are  packed  in  the 
wooden  hubs  with  hemp,  with  the  result  that  they  soon  work  loose  and  the  wheels 
wobble  back  and  forth,  running  most  of  the  time  upon  the  Sharp  edge  of  the  tire  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  quickly  cut  up  any  road  which  it  is  [Mjsaible  to  construct. 
I  respectfully  recommend  tfiat  in  aadition  to  the  wide  tire  at  present  provided  for 
that  tlie  provincial  board  be  given  authority  to  rule  off  from  the  provincial  roads  ajiy 
carts  whose  wheels  do  not  run  true  upon  the  axles  or  carts  whose  wheels  are  rigid 
upon  the  axles,  even  though  the  width  of  the  tire  be  sufficient. 


"Under  Act  No.  244  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission  the  province  of 
Leyte  has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  known  as  the  ftovincial  Keservation  tor  the  sum 
of  $5,515  United  States  currency.  Owing  to  the  increadng  land  values  in  this  section, 
this  property  is  now  worth  from  two  to  three  times  the  purchase  price."  (From 
report  of  December  SI,  1902). 

PKOVINCIAI.   BCILDINGS. 

The  provindal  buildings  are  located  on  the  above  tract  and  consist  of  two  frame 
building,  with  galvanized  iron  tdoSm,  and  two  small  buildings  constructed  mainly  of 
nipa.  The  frame  buildings  are  used  entirely  for  the  provincial  offices,  the  court  of 
first  instance,  and  the  other  offices  which  the  province  is  compelled  to  provide.  The 
buildings  are  in  good  condition  now,  but  will  soon  need  some  minor  repairs  to  the 
roof,  etc.  One  of  the  nipa  houses  is  occupied  by  the  division  superintendent  of 
schools  for  offices,  and  the  other  is  rented  to  the  president  of  the  provincial  board  of 
health  for  a  residence.  Neither  of  the  nipa  buildings  is  worth  repairing,  and  they 
^ould  be  removed  when  no  longer  of  service. 

The  following  in  regard  to  the  labor  problem  and  the  proposed  roads  are  extracts 
from  the  report  of  DeMmber  31, 1902,  and  the  reconunendations  therein  set  forth  are 
respectfully  renewed; 


"On  the  Palo  road  labor  has  been  secured  without  much  trouble,  but  on  the 
Alangalang  and  Dagami  roads  it  has  been  very  hard  to  secure.  In  Tacloban  the 
price  of  day  labor  has  risen  within  the  past  year  from  50  cents  local  currency  per  day 
to  Jl  nnd'El.60  per  day,  and  in  the  hemp  fields  the  return  for  work  is  such  that 
about  one  day's  work  a  week  suffices  to  keep  a  family.  The  remaining  days  of  the 
week  the  men  use  for  resting  and  can  not  be  induced  to  work  by  any  known  system 
of  moral  suasion.  It  seems  not  to  be  entirely  a  question  of  pay,  but  rather  of  mdis- 
position. 

"Since  doing  away  with  compnlsoiy  labor  the  towns  have  done  very  little  work 
upon  their  portjons  of  the  roaas,  and  the  province  has  no  means  of  securing  labor 
other  than  'persuasion,'  money  not  being  sufficient  inducement  to  work. 

"It  would  relieve  the  situation  very  much,  I  think,  if  a  law  were  enacted  by 
which  every  able-bodied  man  should  be  liable  for  work  U[)ou  the  provimial  rtraiis 
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for  Stteen  days  per  year  at  a  rate  of  pay  to  be  determined  by  the  provinciai  board.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  money  equivalent  for  this  labor  should  not  be  accepted,  for  the 
reason  that  the  money  so  collected  would  not  raateriaOy  assist  in  the  problem  of 
securing  men.  A  man  who  did  not  care  to  perform  this  work  himself  would  then 
be  under  obligatiois  to  furnish  hia  own  substitute." 


"Excepting  only  the  towns  of  Palo.  Tanauan,  and  Dagami,  which  can  be  reached 
by  wagoBS,  and  Tolosa,  Burauen,  Tabontabon,  Pastrana,  Alangalang,  and  Jaro, 
which  can  be  reached  by  pack  ajiimals,  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
Tacloban  and  tlie  remaining  towns  of  the  province  is  b_y  boat 

"The  coastwise  trade  on  the  east  coast  of  the  province  ia  with  Tacloban,  but  the 
entire  west  and  south  coast  trade  only  with  Cebn.  There  are  no  commercial  boats 
plying  between  Tacloban  and  the  west  coast,  and  the  only  means  the  provincial 
officios  have  of  reaching  those  towns  ia  by  a  trip  to  Manila  and  return  via  Oebu  or 
by  a  coast-guard  boat  sent  especially  for  that  purpose. 

"Between  Abuyog  on  the  east  coast  and  Baybay  on  the  west  coast  the  island  of 
ite  narrow,  and  there  is  a  trail  leading  between  the  towi^s.  The  province 
n  years  be  able  to  complete  the  coast  road  to  Abuyog  from  the  ordinary 

,  ^ut  on  account  of  other  pressing  work  it  would  be  unable  for  a  loiig  time 

o  undertake  a  road  crossing  the  i^and.  Baybay  lies  about  the  center  of  the  west 
coast,  and  from  that  town  a  road  leads  north  to  Ormoc  and  south  to  Macrohon.  A 
road  from  the  east  coast  entering  Baybay  would  place  the  whole  east  coast  and  west 
coast  in  communication  and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  government.  The  pro- 
lincial  board  has  already  taken  the  matter  under  consideration  and  framed  a  resolu- 
tion askingforan  appropriation  of  $30,000,  United  States  currency,  for  the  constmction 
of  the  above  road,  and  I  believe  the  money  could  be  used  for  no  better  purpose." 


During  the  coming  year  it  is  planned  to  continue  the  work  on  the  Alangalang  road, 
and  it  is  thoughtthe  road  can  be  completed  to  Alangalang  by  January.  However, 
there  are  many  bridges  to  renew,  the  timber  for  which  will  have  to  he  hauled  an 
average  distance  of  16  miles,  and  the  country  being  so  flat,  considerable  work  wiU 
have  to  be  done  in  throwing  up  the  road,  etc.  A  protracted  rain  or  even  frequent 
showers  will  delay  the  work  considerably. 

Work  ia  also  to  be  started  from  Palo,  south.  The  roadway  from  Palo  to  Tananan 
will  need  very  little  repairing,  but  there  are  numerous  small  bridges  and  sluices  to 
be  renewed.  There  are  also  two  ferries,  one  at  the  San  Joaquin  River  near  Palo, 
and  one  at  the  Binahaan  Eiver  near  Tanauan,  which  should  be  replaced  with  flat 
hoata,  cables,  and  landing  stMes.  The  present  ferries  are  oi>erated  by  private  parties. 
The  boats  are  constructed  of  four  barotaa  with  a  bamboo  floor  placed  above  them, 
and  arever^poor  affairs,  constantlyoutof  repair,  anda  source  of  great  inconvenience 
to  those  using  the  road.  The  conditions  at  these  crossings  are  such  that  at  present 
it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  put  in  bridges  on  account  of  the  lai^  first  cost.  If 
bridgeswereput  in  the  province  would  be  able  to  carry  on  very  bttle  other  work 
during  the  year  and  the  ferries  when  well  constructed  and  properly  operated  will 
answer  every  present  need. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  B.  Paitbbson, 
Proiinciat  Sapervuiir. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HoLCOMBE, 

Chief  of  Supervisors.  Manila,  P.  I. 


E. 
AHMDAL  HEPOaT  OF  BIJPKEVISOB,  OCCIDEFTAL  HEOEOB. 

BaCOLOD,  NeOKOS  OCCIDENTAI.,  Jul}/  J,  190S. 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  render  to  you  my  report  of  work  done  in  this  province 
daring  the  fiscal  year  endii^  June  80,  1903,  and  to  send  herewith  such  tracings  and 
statements  as  I  think  necessary  t«  a  clear  understanding  of  the  question; 
.  The  road  of  most  transit  and  of  most  importance  for  the  provincial  government 
is  the  one  from  Bacolort  to  Silay,  Silay  being  the  port  nearest  BacolOT  at  which 
■s  touch  regularly. 
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h^her  than  the  surrouuding  country,  it  v  ,  .  , 

during  wet  weather  there  were  many  almost  ImpaasaDle  mudlioles  and  oarabao 
wallows.  Also,  many  of  the  bridges  were  either  miasing  or  very  dangerous  to  crosa. 
The  roadway  as  laid  ofi  is  40  feet  wide. 

The  military  government,  realizing  the  necessity  of  this  roatl,  began  work  on  it  in 
the  year  1900,  and  built  from  Bacolod  toward  Silay  about  4  mflea  of  substantial 
macadam  road  well  laid  oft,  drained,  and  ditched,  and  at  a  small  outlay,  ascarataos 
in  those  days  were  plentiful  and  the  jail  full  of  prkoners  (300  or  more),  with  plenty 
of  soldiers  to  guard  them  while  at  work.  Aliro  several  bad  bridges  were  temporarily 
reiaired  and  two  durable  stone  arches  built  in  place  of  two  flimsy  wooden  structures. 

When  the  civil  government  was  inat^rated  here  conditions  were  changed  very 
much.  The  rinderpest  had  killed  off  the  greater  part  of  the  carabaos  an<l  the 
remainingones  were  hard  to  hire,  as  the  su^ar  crop  (1901)  was  very  abundant.  Also, 
we  did  not  have  Boldiera  to  guWd  the  prisoners  while  at  work  on  roads.  We  had 
soon  to  resort  to  free  labor,  aa  we  found  it  expensive  and  unsatiaEaetory  hiring 
guards.  We  bej»n  jmying  laborers  35  cents  per  day,  but  soon  raised  this  to  40  cents, 
and  even  thougli  this  was  double  what  they  were  getting  from  hacenderos  it  was  a 
long  time  before  we  got  a  smalt  quantity  of  gravel,  ana  at  a  h^h  price  (we  paid 
20  cents;  the  military  government  had  paid  8  cents);  so  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1902,  we  only  completed  li  miles  more  of  this  road,  Dut  well  put  up. 

Durmg  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  we  made  every  effort  to  complete  said 
work,  and  though  under  great  difHcultiee  we  did  complete  a  little  over  3  miles  of 
same,  besldea  builditu;  one  bridge  (queen  poet  truss)  46  feet  long,  of  hard  wood, 
one  stone  arched  brii%e  25  feet  6  inches,  one  stone  archeil  bridge  18  feet  6  inches 
long,  and  one  6  feet  long.  Al^,  we  put  down  the  piers  for  a  100-foot  iron  bridge 
over  the  Minulnan  fiiver  at  Taliaay,  and  many  old  wooden  bridges  were  replaced  so 
as  to  keep  them  passable.  Our  first  effort  was  to  raise  the  roadbed  at  least  a  foot, 
and  in  many  places  2  or  3  feet,  above  the  surrounding  rice  field  and  to  keep  it  thoroughly 
dnuned,  then  to  roll  the  earth  till  firm  (in  many  places  thia  waa  a  slow  job,  as  the 
soil  wasasort  of  blue  clay  very  hard  to  dry  out  and  pack  down),thcu  place  and  ram 
atid  roll  the  gravel.  On  thia  work  we  paid  our  capataces  1  peso  per  day,  laborers 
40  cents  per  day.  For  carabaos  we  paid  from  $1  to  $2  perday,  according  to  the  work 
and  the  time  or  season.  For  tlie  gravel  we  paid,  according  to  length  oi  haul,  15  to 
20  cents  per  cavan.  Lumber  cost  ua  from  25  to  ffl>  cents  per  cubic  foot,  according  to 
quality  and  location  of  work.  The  statements  for  the  bridges  show  pricea  of  lime, 
sillares,  sand,  ete.  This  may  seem  like  a  small  year's  work,  but  taking  uito  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  from  November  to  May  (during  the  sugar  harvest)  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  hire  either  carabaos  or  men  and  nearly  as  hard  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber (rice  planting),  that  the  stone  for  piers  had  to  be  hauled  either  10  miles  from  the 
mountains  or  by  boat  from  Guimaras  or  Antique,  the  lime  from  Iloilo  or  Guimaras, 
and  the  lumber  from  points  distant  50  miles  or  more,  I  don't  think  it  is  abad  show- 
ing. Besides,  the  gravel,  which  is  our  mainstay  in  road  building,  had  to  be  hauled 
from  2  to  4  miles  by  carts  or  boats,  and  finally  we  had  to  hire  3  kilometers  of  tram- 
way and  haul  the  fjravel  over  that  after  it  had  been  depc«ited  in  piles  by  carts 
which  had  brought  it  halt  a  mile  or  more  from  the  riverbed.  Then  from  theend  of 
the  tramway  we  had  to  haul  it  ag^n  in  carts  for  another  mile.  I  at  one  time  had 
chaise  of  the  construction  of  17inile«ot  railroad  in  the  United  States,  where  w^e  were 
surveyiiffi,  clearing  r^ht  of  way,  grading,  laying  rail,  buying  ties  and  telegraph  poles, 
and  buildii^  depots  and  cattle  guards,  and  surfacing  up,  alt  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
can  truly  say  the  management  of  this  railroad,  with  its  engineers,  contractors,  loco- 
motives, and  laborers,  never  caused  me  half  the  worrj-and  vexation  that  this  Bacolod- 
Silay  road  did.  It  could  be  always  relied  on  that  if  my  assistant  and  myself  were 
both  absent  at  the  same  time  everything  would  aurely  stop,  or,  worse  still,  go  wrong. 

At  first  we  had  nothing  in  which  e^h  could  be  carried  except  punqiies;  then, 
after  much  be^ng,  we  got  50  wheelbarrows,  and  now  have  just  rei'eived  10  drag 
scrapers.  Alao  we  had  no  road  rollers  but  have  finally  gotten  two  from  Manila.  In 
lieu  of  rollers  we  used  maula  and  pisones  or  rammers. 

The  roadway  is  ditehed  and  is  rounded  toward  the  center,  on  which  we  placed  the 
metal  16  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep.  Though  hard  on  the  horses'  feet  when  flrat 
ilaced,  the  gravel  soon  packs  down  and  makes  a  very  smooth  and  hard  roadbed, 
-'he  queen  post  truss  referred  to  was  built  by  contract  for  $1,550,  Mexican,  and  a 
strong  nipa  roof  (double  thickness)  was  also  placed  over  it  by  contract  ($200,  Mexican ). 

"The  Malingsi  stone  arch  waa  becun  in  May,  1903,  but  on  account  of  extremely 
unfavorable  weather  was  not  completed  until  Augitst-SO,  1902.  When  the  founda- 
tions were  ready  to  go  in  a  frephet  canif  anil  (illed  ii|)  (lifi  placp  ex<'avated,  so  we  had 
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Hall  to  do  over  again;  then  when  thearch  was  nearly  complete  anotlier  freshet  came 
and  cleaned  off  everything  above  the  foundations,  besides  smashing  the  form  all  to 
pieces.  The  lowest  bid  we  received  tor  this  bridge  was  1,100  pesos,  gold,  anil  in 
spite  of  all  miehaps  the  finished  bridge  cost  only  fl, 436.01,  Mexican.  The  lowest  bid 
for  Mambuci^  was  8900,  gold.     We  built  it  for  $783.55,  Mexican. 

Bubog  bridge  was  ori^nally  intended  to  be  of  the  same  size  aa  the  Malungsi,  but 
afterwards  I  recommended  that  the  size  be  made  larger,  ajid  thia  latter  size  (25  feet 
6  inches)  was  built  very  quickly  and  at  a  cost  of  $1,874.20,  Mexican. 

The  Minuluan  River  has  always  been  our  bugbear,  for  it  has  a  layer  of  mud  10  feet 
thick  before  you  can  hope  to  strike  a  Arm  foundation,  aud,  as  I  wanted  to  make  a 
good  job  of  it,  I  was  slow  about  starting.  From  the  first  I  wanted  an  American  iron 
or  steel  bridge  and  wrote  to  several  firms  in  the  United  States  asking  for  prices. 
They  were  a  long  time  answering,  and  I  b^an  to  calculate  on  other  kinds  of  bridges. 

First,  I  drew  plans  of  several  types  of  pile  bridges  much  used  in  the  country  here, 
but  became  convinced  that  such  a  bridge  wonld  be  at  best  only  temporary,  then  I 
drew  up  plans  for  a  Howe  truss  wooden  brit^e  to  be  constructed  out  of  molave  or 
ipil.  r  had  no  formulas  of  the  breaking  load  tor  these  woods  and  feared  to  presume 
too  much  on  such  tests  as  I  could  make  with  my  poor  appliances,  but  I  finaJly  de- 
cided that  molave,  when  anywhere  near  strwght,  miurt  be  about  equal  to  our  white 
oak  at  home,  ipil  a  little  less.  Then  I  began  to  realize  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  big 
Job  to  get  together  2,000  feet  of  flret-clafls  straight  ipil  or  molave,  and  I  turned  my 
attention  to  other  woods,  and  finally  dedded  that  guisoe  or  banaba  was  about  the 
best  wood  to  rely  on  for  atndght  and  strong  timber,  and  that  2,000  feet  ought  not  to 
cost  at  the  most  over  $2,000  Mexican,  with  $2,000  Mexican  for  sawmg,  hewing,  mor- 
tising, etc. ;  on  this  basis  I  calculated  that  the  bri<^  would  cost  about  the  folRiiiMj: 

2, 000  cubic  feet  gnisoc  or  bauaba,  $1 $2, 000 

Sawing,  mortising  etc  2, 000 

44  iron  tie-rods  (2  inches  by  16  feet)  with  plates  andnute  at  $25  Mexican  1,100 
Niula,  bolts,  and  spikes  200    ' 

Paint 100 

Timber  to  construct  taisaons  for  piers  750  cubic  feet  at  30  cents  225 

Sawing  same  into  planks  and  studs  200 

Nails  for  same  .  100 

3,000  cavanes  gravel  at  12i  cents  375 

800  cavan€»  lime  at  50  cents  400 

2,000  cavanes  san  i  at  10  cents  200 

Sinking  caissons  and  filling  same  witli  con  rete  1, 000 

Building  piers  (labor)  and  false  wr  rk  tor  bridgt  800 

Total _ _ 8, 700 

These  figures  I  considered  excessive,  but  thought  it  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
About  thia  time  1  received  a  plan  from  the  American  Bridge  Company  stating  that 
they  would  furnish  us  a  bridge,  100  feet  between  piers  and  capable  oi  sustmning  a 
rollmg  load  of  1,000  pounds  per  running  foot,  and  sent  out  in  nine  or  ten  panels 
already  to  be  put  together  with  holts,  and  placed  in  Manila  Harbor,  for  $1,470  United 


Estimating  the  cost  of  the  piers  and  false  work  the  same  as  for  a  wooden  bridge, 
and  remembering  that  at  the  time  $2.50  was  approximately  the  rate  for  exchange, 
we  would  have  had  tor  piers — 

False  work,  etc _ $3, 30O.  00 

Iron  bridge  placed  in  Manila - _ .  _ 3, 675. 00 

Freight  t©  Talisay,  10  per  cent 367. 50 

Labor  in  erecting  same  (1  month  after  false  work  should  be  completed)..         500.00 
Putting  up  and  removing  false  work 500.00 

Total 8,342.50 

I  really  beUeve  that  tlie  price  for  the  bridge  complete  would  have  been  less  than 
$7, 500  Mexican  (l^ht  structural  iron  is  very  easily  handled,  aa  I  know  from  my  own 
wtperience  in  the  Quinta  market,  Manila).  I  am  sorry  now,  in  view  of  what  has 
since  transpired,  that  I  did  not  either  go  ahead  and  buy  lumber  for  a  wooden  brii^ 
or  have  insisted  that  an  iron  bridge  should  be  ordered. 

The  provincial  board  agreed  with  me  in  the  advisability  of  ordering  the  iron 
bridge,  but  as  we  were  short  o£  cash  it  was  thought  best  to  go  ahead  and  get  uie  founda- 
tions for  the  piers  in  and  afterwards  we  would  order  the  iron  bri<^  to  fit  the  piers. 
To  this  end  I  devoted  all  my  energies,  and  by  August  15  I  had  everything  ready 
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le  ctusBons,  and  the  materials  had  cost  in  eome  cases  less  than 
ever  higher,  I  calculated  30  cents  for  luraberand  we  bought 
it  for  25  cents;  I  estimated  the  sawing  at  (200,  it  coat  $84,76;  I  estimated  the  lime  at 
50  cents,  it  cost  40  cents  per  cavan;  I  estimated  $1,000  for  sinking  caissona,  but 
made  a  contract  to  have  tnem  constructed,  sunk,  and  filled  with  concrete,  for  11600 
Mexican.  On  November  I  I  left  on  sick  furlough  for  the  United  States,  my  health 
having  been  badly  shattered  by  three  years  out  here,  and  I  turned  over  the  property 
and  work  to  the  provincial  treasurer.  TVhen  I  left,  November  1,  we  had  expended 
?1,160.32J  local  cnrrenry,  and  the  caissons  were  nearly  ready  to  be  filled  with  con- 
crete. Besides,  I  calculated  that  there  would  be  nearly  2,000  cavanes  of  gravel  left 
over  to  finish  approaches  and  roadway.  We  had  the  contract  for  the  caissons  at  JfflM) 
Mexican,  so  that  I  thought  $2,500  at  the  limit  would  have  completed  the  piers.  On 
November  12  another  contract  was  drawn  up,  whereby  the  contractor  got  $400  addi- 
tional for  sinking  the  caissons,  making  $1,000  instead  of  £600.  (I  had  recommended 
a  raise,  thinkingtlOO  amply  suflScientj.  Then,  instead  of  the  piers  being  constructed 
aa  I  had  intended  by  a  gai^  of  day  laborers  under  chai^  of  a  competent  mason,  the 
same  contractor  whs  given  the  contract  to  build  them.  Government  furnishing  all 
materials,  for  $1,000  Mexican,  or  for  placing  approximately  120  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete above  g^und  he  received  the  same  price  as  for  sinkii^  caissons  through  10  feet 
of  mud  and  nlling  same  with  160  cubic  yards  of  concrete.  In  addition  to  this  another 
contract  was  given  the  same  man  to  build  what  is  called  a  "breakwater"  on  the 
north  bank  or  the  river,  but  which  is  really  of  no  sen'ice  whatever,  for  the  pier  as 
constructed  is  well  out  of  the  current  which  is  on  the  south  side,  which  the  drawing 
shows  to  be  of  a  more  gentle  slope  than  on  the  north  bank.  This  "breakwater" 
itlm,  in  addition  to  the  rime  and  gravel  wasted,  $700  Mexican,  while  for  lumber  uaed 
in  boxing  for  piers  and  <»i8son8  for  "breakwater"  $849  Mexican  was  expended  to 
the  same  contractor. 

In  addition  to  the  exx>enBe  incurred  above,  32  barrels  of  cement  were  bongbt  and 
chncked  in  with  the  concrete,  iinder  the  a»iumpiJon  that  it  would  in  some  manner 
strei^then  the  piers,  even  if  proportionally  the  amount  was  infinitesimal.  I  thought 
the  5,100  cavanes  of  gravel  wliicn  I  had  boi^ht  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes  and 
that  there  would  be  nearly  2,000  cavanes  left  over  to  use  on  the  roadway,  but  all  this 
was  expended  and  more  bought  and  expended,  so  that  when  the  piers  were  com- 
pleted their  cost  to  the  province  was  $5,723.92.  When  I  left,  in  November,  I  thought 
it  pretty  well  nnderstood  that  the  iron  bridge  referred  to  would  be  ordered  just  as 
soon  as  the  province  could  afiord  the  money. 

But  the  acting  supervisor  entered  into  some  agreement  with  an  Ei^Iishman  livii^ 
in  Iloilo  (John  Grindrod),  whereby  an  iron  bridge  was  ordered  from  Sa^n  at  con- 
siderably more  cost  than  the  one  I  had  recommended  {about  $4,000  Mexican).  After 
awhile  the  French  company  said  they  could  not  put  up  such  a  bridge,  but  would 
put  up  a  100-foot  bridge  with  an  intennediary  steel  pier,  and  the  acting  supervisor 
wanted  to  buy  that,  but  my  assistant  protests,  so  vigorously  that  the  governor  took 
his  part  and  the  IVench  bridge  was  not  ordered.  My  assistant  recommended  the 
American  bridge  and  the  governor  npheld  him,  but  Mr.  HoUia  stated  that  in  case 
such  a  bridge  was  ordered  two  expert  machiniirts  would  have  to  come  out  from  the 
States  to  put  it  up,  and  that  the  insular  purchasing  agent  discouraged  the  idea. 

So  the  American  bridge  was  given  np,  and  though  my  assistant  tried  to  get  him  to 
wait  my  return,  the  acting  supervisor  decided  on  a  wooden  bridge.  My  assistant 
ui^«d  the  adoption  of  the  Howe  truss,  but  Puller,  the  contractor  above  referred  to, 
said  such  a  bridge  would  need  stringers  110  feet  long,  so  the  insular  purchasing  agent 
was  requested  to  supply  stringers  ofthat  size,  which  he  could  not  do.  So  the  con- 
tract was  given  to  Puller  to  build  a  brii%e,  of  the  des^  shown  in  the  drawing,  for 
$7,500  Mexican.  Considering  that  the  same  man  built  the  Gulnhalaran  bndge, 
which  is  equal  to  one  span  of  the  Minuluanbridge,  for  $1,550  Mexican,  it  Itioks  pretty 
h%h  to  pay  $7,500  for  the  Minuluan  bridge.  Of  course  the  center  _pier  makes  it  cost 
a  good  deal  more  than  otherwise,  but  hamly  enough  to  run  the  price  up  to  $7,500. 

The  present  contract  was  signed  only  a  short  while  before  my  return,  and  I  regret 
it  exceedir^ly,  for  the  bridge  contracted  for  is  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  in  many 
ways.  First,  getting  in  the  center  pier  is  going  to  be  a  hard  job,  and  at  best  it  will 
not  be  of  a  permanent  character,  for  the  wear  of  the  water  and  theweightof  the  pier 
and  bridge  will  some  day  cause  ^he  piles  underneath  the  pier  to  give  way  and  cause 
the  bridge  to  fall;  second,  the  channel  of  the  river  will  be  narrowed  considerably  by 
the  building  of  this  pier  and  the  force  of  the  current  increased;  third,  because  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  one  good  American  iron  or  steel  bridge,  or  at  least  a  substantia! 
Howe  truss  of  hard  wood,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  go  further  toward  dissemi- 
nating American  ideas  than  all  the  teachers  in  the  islands.  The  contract  is  s^ed 
now,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  hut  see  it  out. 
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I  omitted  to  state  that  the  caiaaons  had  to  be  braced  heavily  from  the  inaide  as 
they  sunk  lower  in  order  to  resiat  outside  pressure. 

The  Bacolod-Silay  work  for  laat  year  cost  (inoluding  stone  arches) $14, 387. 42 

Guinhalaran  Bridge 1,  750. 00 

Mmuluan-.... 5,723.92J 


Total..- 21,6 


This  road,  like  the  preceding,  was  well  laid  oH,  but  through  years  of  neglect  has 
become  badly  worn  and  the  brii%ea  especially  were  mostly  rotten  or  missing,  so 
that  a  year  ago  I  recommended  to  the  provincial  beard  Hiat  all  these  bridges  be 
repaired  and  such  light  repairs  made  to  the  road  aa  would  keep  it  in  a  tranaitable  . 
condition  {no  heavy  traffic  Roes  over  this  road),  and  a  force  of  men  were  kept  at 
work  down  there  all  year.  Last  August  I  made  contracts  for  enough  lumber  to  build 
all  these  bridges,  but  a,  large  i>art  of  it  was  lost  through  the  breakmg  away  of  a  raft 
during  a  storm.  However,  with  what  was  aaved  and  what  waa  bought  from  other 
sources,  enough  timber  waa  gotten  to  build  four  good  bridges  (two  of  bard  wood),  S8 
and  48  feet,  roofed  over,  ancTcosting  $410  and  $420,  respectively. 

The  other  two  were  constructed  of  good  stringers,  with  poor  flooring,  but  will  last 
two  or  three  years.  Itey  were  40  and  60  feet  loi^  and  coat  $200  and  $300,  reapee- 
tively.  Beaides  thia  30  amall  bridgea  were  rejiaiTed  and  the  worst  places  on  the 
road  drained  and  repaired,  though  it  was  very  hard  to  put  up  a  good  road  on  account 
of  the  country  being  very  poor  and  carabaos  scarce,  eo  tiiat  little  or  no  gravel  waa 
bought.  Moat  of  the  gravel  that  was  boiffiht  was  gotten  to  cover  about  a  mile  of  road 
conSructed  by  prisoners  in  1901  and  IB02  and  to  build  piera  for  Pahanucoy  Bridge 
(not  yet  built).  Including  the  lumber  loat,  the  total  expenae  for  the  Bacolod-Bago 
work  is  $7,0^.45,  local  currency. 


The  acting  supervisor  began  work  on  this  road,  which  is  a  very  important  one,  in 
November,  1902,  and  made  a  contract  with  F.  Reyes  for  repair  of  said  road.  Then 
afterwards  a  force  waa  put  to  work,  and  kept  there  for  some  time.  The  total  expenses, 
aa  shown  by  my  record  book,  are  $1,770.37,  for  which  all  the  worst  places  in  the  road 
were  repaired  and  the  bridges  made  payable.     (See  statement  Silay-Saravia. ) 

In  addition  to  the  work  already  described  should  be  mentioned  the  repairs  to  the 
provincial  prison. 

The  provmce,  fearing  an  outbreak  among  the  prisoners  at  the  ]'ail,  authorized  the 
removal  of  the  aides  and  ends  (Tabique-Pampanga)  of  the  main  lockup  in  the  jail 
yard  and  their  reconstruction  of  bnck  masonry,  and  tfiis  was  done  during  my 
absence,  and  the  building  is  complete  to-day  excepting  the  doors,  which  we  requested 
from  the  insular  purchasing  agent  and  tracings  of  which  I  attach  herewith. 


The  provincial  board  in  May,  1902,  authorized  the  renting  of  two  buildings  to  be 
used  for  a  girls'  and  boys'  secondary  school,  and  alao  decide  to  call  aaid  institution 
"Rizal  Inatitute:"  Thia  Bizat  Institute  has  been  a  cause  of  great  worry  tome,  ae 
the  expense  has  far  exceeded  what  we  thought  it  would;  besides,  there  is  cot  a  week 
or  scarcely  a  day  in  which  I  don't  have  to  rustle  up  carpenters  to  make  repairs  or 
changea  or  make  furniture,  or  that  I  don't  have  to  quit  my  own  work  in  order  to  go 
shopping  on  account  of  the  Rizal  Inatitute.  The  mstitute  is  a  great  success  and  is 
weil  spoken  of  by  everybody,  but  I  thint  that  the  management  of  the  secondary 
school  as  of  all  others  should  be  under  cliarge  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instnic- 
tion.     Fitting  and  furnishing  (exclusive  of  rents]  cost  $841, SS. 

Also,  I  think  the  management  of  the  provincial  priaon  aliould  rest  with  the  chief 
of  constabulary,  aa  he  has  better  means  of  disciplining  his  men  than  we  have  of  dis- 
ciplining the  priaon  guards. 

My  duties  now  emorace,  besides  the  looking  after  roads,  bridges,  and  public  build- 
ings: 

1.  Buying  and  keeping  a  record  of  provincial  property.  I  will  state  in  this  matter 
that  my  property  return  has  300  headinga  and  is  uaually  accompanied  by  100  or  more 
,  vouchers  and  abstracts,  all  in  duplicate,  and  that  the  preparation  of  my  quarterly 
'  return  always  takes  a  week  and  sometimes  longer. 
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2.  My  duties  aa  a  member  of  the  provincial  board  generally  rob  me  o£  a.  day  out  of 
each  week,  when  we  sit  wid  listen  to  the  reading  of  compliunts  about  roads  and 
bridges,  quarrels  amoDg  the  native  municipal  officials,  resignationa  of  justices  ot  the 
peace,  and  other  matters  of  very  trivial  importance,  and  in  case  of  the  BuspeaBion  of 
a  town  official  we  have  to  have  extra  sessions  or  "vistas,"  which  in  some  cases  have 

.  lasted  days  at  a  time, 

3.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  land  tax  appeals  and  of  the  board  of  revision  I 
have  a  very  important  duty  to  perform,  but  which  I  am  compelled  to  overlook 
almost  entirely  as  my  many  other  dnties  conflict. 

4.  As  a  member  of  the  boards  of  health  I  made  inspection  last  year  of  every  town 
in  the  province,  and  during  the  cholera  scare  we  had  board  meetings  every  day, 
which  of  course  conflicted  very  much  with  my  road  and  bridge  operations,  which,  I 
think,  should  be  considered  my  chief  work. 

5.  I  was  on  one  occassion  appointed  by  the  provincial  board  to  go  up  and  show 
tlie  boundary  line  between  the  towns  of  Manapla  and  Cadoz  and  render  a  report 
thereon  in  writing,  which  I  did,  same  being  forwarded  to  the  Civil  Commission  in 
Manila. 

6.  On  several  occasions  I  was  appoinfed  by  the  provincial  board  as  a  commissioner 
to  determine  the  value  of  lands,  which  duties  I  folfilled,  though  often  the  lands  were 
at  a  distance  from  Eacolod  and  necessitated  long  trips  across  country. 

7.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  official  in  Manila  when  he  wants  any  information  on 
.  the  subject  of  rel^on,  schools,  f^riculture,  non-Cbristian  tribes,  post-offices,  Negri- 
tos, censns,  etc.,  he  requests  the  supervisor  tor  a  report  of  same,  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  such  reports  I  have  made. 

8.  I  have  aided  the  towns  in  the  matter  of  road  work  whenever  I  could,  and  on 
plans  furnished  by  me  the  town  of  Silay  buOt  a  handsome  queen  post  truss  (50-foot), 
with  concrete  piers  and  nipa  roof;  and,  also,  I  have  been  frequentlydesignatedby  the 
provincial  board  to  visit  certain  towns  and  report  on  schoolhouses  in  process  of 
construction  and  their  public  buildings. 

9.  I  have  earnestly  recommended  to  the  provincial  board,  and  through  them  to  the 
Civil  Commission,  that  the  insular  government  lend  us  $25,000,  United  States  cur- 
rency, to  develop  the  roads  leading  into  the  interior,  and  to  this  end  I  made  a  plan 
and  proflle  of  the  proposed  La  ^stellana-Tuquis  road  and  sent  it  to  tlie  Civil 
Commission. 

I  designed  a  ferryboat  to  be  used  in  crossing  the  large  rivers,  as  I  consider  the 
customary  bamboo  rafts  unsafe  for  American  horses,  and  the  provincial  board  ordered 
the  towns  to  snj)ply  same,  but  none  ever  compUed. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  state  that  from  June  until  October,  1902,  I  had  no 
help  in  my  office,  my  assistant  being  constantly  out  on  the  works,  and  that  in  order 
to  ao  my  regular  duties  I  had  to  work  from  7  a.  m.  till  6  p.  m.  (excepting  two  hours 
for  dinner)  every  day  I  was  in  Bacolod;  that  I  had  to  do  all  my  own  paying  oft, 
which  was  generally  done  at  night,  and  never  had  a  Sunday's  rest  unless  I  was  too 
sick  to  get  out.    During  the  year  I  visited  every  town  and  important  barrio  in  the 

firovince,  and  most  of  them  many  times.  My  travelii^  expense  vouchers  show  that 
ast  year  I  rode  or  walked  nearly  2,000  miles  in  the  province. 

There  was  not  at  the  time  of  my  leaving  here  in  November  a  president*  whom  I 
did  not  know,  and  very  few  prominent  men  in  the  province,  either  native  Spaniards, 
Americana  or  Swiss,  with  whom  I  was  not  on  intimate  terms,  and  I  don't  think 
that  any  provincial  official  was  in  closer  touch  with  the  people  than  I. 


I  would  respectfully  recommend  (1)  that  the  secondary  school  and  all  purchases 
or  rents  connected  therewith  be  placed  under  the  immediate  chaige  of  the  provincial 
euperiotendent  of  schools;  (2)  that  the  provincial  prison  ^id  all  purchases  and  con- 
tracts connected  therewith  be  placed  underchai^of  the  provincial  chief  of  constab- 
ulary; j3)  that  the  insular  purchasing  t^nt  be  authorized  to  keep  in  stock  iron  or 
steel  bridges  of  certain  standard  sizes,  same  to  be  furnished  the  provincial  governments 
on  demand;  (4)  that  some  satisfactory  road  law  be  passed  so  that  either  money  or 
men  can  be  had  for  road  work  (I  would  consider  a  |l  cedula,  payable  either  in  money 
or  work,  the  easiest  method ) ;  (S )  that  there  be  an  annual  meeting  of  supervisors  in 
Manila  to  exchange  ideas  and  get  in  touch  with  the  insular  govemmenL 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  Fal-ntlerov, 
Superviaor,  Oceiderdal  Ne^ros. 
Mr.  J.  G.  HoLCOMBE, 

Chief  of  SupeTvittm,  Manila,  P.  I. 
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Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  pertaining  to  the  work  in  my 
charge  as  provincial  supervisor  of  the  province  of  Sorsogon.  I  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  all  the  desired  data,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  for  six  months  prior  to 
my  aas^nment  to  this  station  the  province  was  without  a  supervisor; 


In  the  absence  of  a  provincial  jail  work  was  begun  on  a  new  jail  in  July,  1902.  All 
work  was  done  with  prison  labor,  one  American  foreman  being  in  charge.  Barring 
the  flooring  and  flstures,  all  lumber  was  purchased  in  the  local  market.  All  truss 
llmb*3«  were  sawed  by  prisoners.  Posts  were  embedded  in  walls  of  rubble,  mixed 
with  mortar  of  one-half  cement  and  ooe-haif  lime.  The  walls  have  a  thickness  of  70 
centimeters  and  are  4  meters  high,  having  a  total  of  160  cubic  meters  of  material 
above  surface.  The  building  has  a  galvanized-iron  roof  of  500  sheela.  The  floor 
consists  of  matched  Or^on  pine.  The  total  expense  of  labor  amounted  to  $945,  local 
currency,  consistii^  in  pay  of  foremen  and  guards.  The  cost  of  material  a^regated 
$2,040.50  in  local  currency. 


At  the  request  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent  a  survey  of  Ma^llanes  and  harbor 
was  made  in  February,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  coaling  station  at  that  point.  Sufficient  soundings  in  the  harbor  and  rod 
readings  on  shore  were  taken  to  determine  1  meter  contour  intervals.  The  work 
had  an  apparent  clcsing  error  of  1:600.  The  map  was  forwarded  to  the  executive 
secretary  at  the  request  of  the  provincial  governor.  The  total  cost  of  the  field  work 
was  $106,  local  currency. 

A  survey  was  also  made  of  the  coast  and  road  between  Donsol  and  Pilar.  Suffi- 
cient data  was  taken  to  locate  the  road  with  relation  to  the  coast  line  and  lixing  the 
location  of  the  two  pueblos  by  a  closed  polygon.     Elevations  were  determined  for  a 

groflle  of  the  road.  The  notes  have  not  been  reduced  and  platted.  Total  cost  of 
eld  work  $80.75,  local  currency. 


Having  about  300  men  in  custody  in  July,  1902,  and  with  no  assurance  of  safety 
beyond  flie  inhabited  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  provindal  board 
agreed  to  put  all  of  this  labor  on  the  streets  of  Sorscwon.  A  bed  of  unscreened 
gravel  was  deposited  in  all  the  main  streets,  a  total  lengui  of  li  kilometers,  with  an 
average  depth  of  70  centimetera.  Having  no  means  of  transportation,  the  work 
was  greatly  retarded.  It  was  finally  finished  in  January.  The  cost  of  labor,  includ- 
ing guards  and  foremen,  amounted  to  $5,116.50,  local  currency.  The  cost  of  Material 
was  Dut  $147.09,  local  currency. 

The  rtMds  proper  of  the  province  have  received  little  attention  to  date  and  are  in 
dire  need  of  repairs,  the  last  road  work  havii^  been  done  in  1896.  The  Sorsc^on- 
Bacon  road  bears  evidence  of  having  been  in  good  condition  at  one  time,  but  at  pres- 
ent one-halt  of  the  road  is  next  to  impassable  during  the  rainy  season.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  repair  the  road  by  putting^  in  a  gravel  bed  30  centimeters  in  depth. 
One  and  one-half  kilometers  have  been  repaired  todate,  leaving  about  6  kilometej«  to 
be  repaired.    The  road  is  of  primary  importance. 

The  Sorsogon-Gubat  road  is  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  pueblos 
on  the  southeast  coast.  Excepting  2  kilometers  which  pass  through  a  swamp,  the 
road  is  weU  graded  generally,  only  requiring  a  substantial  bed.  This  it  has  never 
had.    No  work  has  been  done  on  this  road  to  date. 

The  roadbed  from  Gubat  to  Bnlusan  by  way  of  Barcelona  is  in  good  condition. 
Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  coaet  an  excellent  roadbed  of  gravel  can  be  made  at 
small  expense.  The  road  has  a  zero  grade  the  entire  length,  barring  a  distance  of 
about  two  kilometers.  The  road  is  important  owing  to  the  fact  that  boUi  Bulusan 
and  Barcelona  are  closed  ports  and  depend  upon  the  open  port  of  Gubat  for  market. 

The  trail  from  Bulusan  to  Santa  Magdalena  passes  through  a  very  mountainous 
country,  and  its  improvement  can  not  be  considered  at  present. 
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Tte  Bulnban-Yrocin  has  some  Imd  grades,  which  cftn  not  be  avoided.  The  nn«l  is 
of  secondary  importance. 

Yrocin  being  an  inland  town,  depends  upon  Bulan  for  a  marliet,  making  the 
Yrocin-Bulan  road  important  as  a  commercial  way.  Though  a  fair  road  at  one  time 
the  bed  is  now  out  of  reptur  to  soch  an  est^it  that  the  road  is  impassable  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  Bulan  portion  is  being  repaired  by  ditching  on  both  sides  and 
raising  the  center.  More  estendve  repairs  are  necessary  to  make  a  substantial  road- 
bed, which  can  not  be  made  for  want  of  funds. 

The  trail  from  Yrocin  to  Matn<w  though  important,  can  not  be  improved  at  pres- 
ent, requiring  too  heavy  work.  The  Matnc^  end  is  in  a  fair  condition,  the  difficulty 
beii^  in  the  Yrocin  temtory. 

Yrocin  and  Juban  are  connected  by  a  trail  that  could  be  developed  into  a  first- 
class  highway  at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  This  is  one  of  the  propositions 
under  consideration  by  the  provincial  board.  It  would  open  up  the  central  portion 
of  the  province  for  communication  with  the  capital. 

The  two  Juban  roads,  one  leading  to  the  Yrocin  River  and  one  to  the  main  land- 
ing, are  being  repaired  b^  putting  in  a  good  substantial  gravel-bed.  The  work  to 
dat«  has  coDSisted  largely  in  the  concentration  of  material  wdiich  is  progressing  slowly 
for  want  of  transportation.  Basinet  interests  of  Juban  are  always  affected  by  the 
condition  of  these  two  roads. 

The  Juban-Caeiguran  road  is  in  good  condition.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
road  becomes  soggy  in  places,  but  those  are  minor  repairs  tlmt  may  have  been  made 
by  the  municipalities. 

The  Donsol-Hlar  road  is  in  need  of  extensive  repairs.  Five  kilometers  have  been 
graded  and  cleared  to  date.  Three  out  of  the  5  kilometers  have  a  sandy  soil,  and 
need  no  rock  bed.  Beyond  that  the  entire  way  requires  grading  and  a  rock  bed. 
The  work  is  progressing  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  amoant  of  hemp  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  province, 
the  repair  of  most  of  the  roads  mentioned  is  an  urgent  necessity.  With  the  roads 
in  their  present  condition,  little  is  done  in  the  hemp  fields  during  the  four  months 
of  rainy  season  in  each  year. 


In  the  province  few  bridges  remain,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  war  and  negligenti'  in 
noaintaining  repairs. 

Sorac^n  bridge,  on  the  Soisogon-Bacon  road,  is  a  triple  arch  stone  brii^e,  slightiy 
out  of  repair  in  the  matter  of  theundermining  of  one  of  the  piers.  These  repairs  na\'e 
been  provided  for  and  will  be  made  at  once. 

San  Eoque  culverts,  three  culverts  on  the  Sorsogon-Bacon  road,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  barrio  San  Eoque,  reconstruction  needed.  These  repairs  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future. 

Buhuatan  bridge,  on  the  Sorsc^on-Gubat  road,  has  been  repaired  within  the  last 
year.  Both  the  abutments  and  pier  had  been  undermined  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  entire  structure  has  settled  about  3  inches.  It  is  a  double-arch  masonry  bridge. 
The  work  was  let  by  contract  with  only  fair  resalts,  there  being  no  supen'iaor  in 
the  province  at  the  time  to  inspect  the  work. 

Two  bridges,  one  3-meter  span,  and  one  6-meter  span,  and  three  culverts  are  en- 
tirely out  on  the  Sorsi^on^ubat  road. 

Fifteen  bridges  on  the  Gubat-Bulusan  road  have  been  completely  wrecked.  The 
same  is  true  of  17  brii^fes  on  the  Yrocin-Bulan  road.  Juban  bridge,  on  the  Jiibin- 
Yrocinroad,  will  be  well  underway  in  another  month.  It  will  be  a  2-iiieter  span 
concrete  arch  bridge. 

The  Casiguran  bridge,  on  the  Jnban-Cas^ran  road  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Casiguran, 
is  a  proposed  8-meter  reinforced  concrete  arch.  One  abutment  has  been  completed 
and  work  on  the  other  is  progressii^  nicely.    I  expect  to  complete  it  in  September. 

Donsot-Pilar  bridge. — This  bridge  is  an  85-meter  span,  with  the  plans  for  concrete 
abutments  and  piers  and  wooden  tmss.  The  two  abutments  have  been  completed 
and  the  work  on  the  five  piers  is  progressing  nicely.  The  lumber  cut  for  use  on  the 
work  is  yacal  and  guijo.  All  the  wort  is  being  done  by  the  concentration  labor  of 
Donsol,  The  plans  are  also  for  a  cover  over  the  wooden  truss  to  protect  it  from 
exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 

I  have  observed  that  entirely  wooden  bridges,  though  built  of  the  best  native  wood, 
do  not  last  loiter  than  from  four  to  eight  years.  On  the  other  hand,  concrete  abut- 
ments and  wooden  truss  with  cover  will  preserve  well  for  twenty  years,  provided  the 
best  timber  is  used.  However,  in  my  opinion  concrete  arch  bridge  should  be  built 
wherever  possible,  giving  the  greatest  degree  of  satisfaction. 
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..„y  from  JuImm  to  Yrociiiand  attheBome  time  repair  the  Yrocin-Bulan  road, 
work  will  be  done  if  funds  are  fonnd  available.  When  tliese  roada  are  once 
strutted  they  can  readily  be  maintained  in  repair  by  the  province. 


The  problem,  of  securing  sufficient  help  has  interfered  to  a  great  est«nt  with  the 
prepress  ot  all  work  in  the  province.  Up  to  June,  1903,  men  could  not  be  secured 
at  a  daily  wage  of  jl.50  local  currency.  The  great  demand  for  labor  in  the  hemp 
fields  accounted  for  this.  The  situation  now  la  temporarily  relieved  by  the  influx 
ot  reconcentradoB  from  Albay  Province.  The  wages  paid  to  men  on  public  works 
range  from  70  cents  per  day  in  Doneol,  where  concentration  is  effective,  to  $1.50  per 
day  ill  other  parts  ot  the  province. 


It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  two  years  90  per  cent  ot  the  draft  animals  of 
the  province  died  from  disease.  This  places  any  kin<I  ot  draft  animal  at  a  premium, 
and  public  work  suHers  accordingly.  In  some  parts  of  the  province  carabaoa  can 
not  be  hired  at. any  price,  while  in  other  portions  J2  per  day  is  the  minimum  scale. 

The  supervisor's  force  of  permanent  employees  consists  of  a  clerk,  2  carpenters, 
1  Tollman,  1  blacksmith,  2  drivers  and  3  foremen.  This  force  is  found  necessary  to 
look  after  the  toadii^  and  unl<mding  of  Government  cargo,  keeping  the  property  in 
repairs,  supplying  the  mnnicipalitieB  on  requisition,  and  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
inauguration  of  new  work. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  J.   WESTERnOUSE, 

Provincial  S 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bbardbi-ky, 

ConsuMing  Engineer  lo  the  Q/mmissiim,. 


BEPOST  OF  ENCINEEE  IN  CHABOE  OF  BEKOITET  BOAD. 

Bureau  or  Ekoineerincj, 
Ofptcb  ov  trb  Consulting  Enoinbbr  to  the  Commission, 

ManUa,  P.  T.,  September  SS,  190,1. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  lo  transmit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  Benguet-road  work 
for  the  fiscal  year  1903: 
There  has  been  moved  in  approximate  quantities: 

Rock cubic  yards. .  97, 924 

Earth do....  64,174 

There  has  been  erected: 

Masonry - cubic  yards..  336 

Dry  walls - do....  834 

Cribbing -- do....  209 

Bridges,  from  16  to  135  feet  span _ 17 

Culverts 14 

Amount  ot  timber  cut  and  sawed ._ feet  B.  M. .  66,195 

Number  of  cubic  yards  of  etone  crushed  (and  about  4  miles  laid  an<l 

rolled) 6,740 

To  ajxomplish  this  work  there  has  been  expended: 

Powder - pounds. .  51 ,  340 

Dynamit* do 8,665 

Fuse - feet._  25,850 

Detonators - 10, 000 

Native  labor $88, 642. 37 

American  labor _ $108, 163.  70 
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There  has  heen  pnrchaaed,  hut  not  all  eKj>ended 
Provisions 

Eice. 

Transportation 
Hospital 
The  aboiP-Htateil  imounts  are  in  local 


reached  our  camps  about  the  beginning  ot  the 
„  .    ,  .         „  ....  natives  and  5  Americans  before  the  line  waa 

cleared.  The  native  laborers  at  once  left  the  work,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  all 
Americans,  escefit  the  office  force,  were  laid  off  and  work  auapended. 

It  waa  not  possible  to  obtain  labor  again  after  this  suspension  until  the  middle  of 
September,  wrien  a  small  force  was  obtained,  various  repairs  made  of  damage  suffered 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  by  the  1st  of  October  a  gang  of  some  1,200  men  were  at 
work,  permitllra  the  continuation  of  plans  outlined  for  progress  ahead,  and  bj  «hose 
iud  we  were  enabled  to  open  a  good  portion  of  new  road  in  advance. 

The  prospect  at  this  time  seemed  eneoura^ng  for  a  number  of  laborers;  tiipn  «  ere 
apparently  desirous  of  work  after  the  inaction  due  to  the  cholera  season,  and  liunng 


ttie  month  of  October  very  good  progress  waa  made. 

In  November,  however,  the  gangs  fell  away  as  usual  autil  about  two  we<ks  hi  fore 
Christmas,  work  was  practically  suspended  agmii,  and  not  tmtil  the  latttr  part  of 
Jannarv  waa  it  possible  to  secure  more  than  300  men,  the  general  average  for  the 
month  Deing  270. 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome  this  condition  of  affairs  and  to  obtain  sufficient  labor 
to  properly  oi^^aniie  some  work  gangs,  I  had  agents,  both  Americans'and  Filipmas, 
traveling  day  by  day  throi:^hout  the  provinces,  from  Pangasinan  to  Hot  os  Norte, 
seeking  laborera.  These  men  proceeded  from  the  governors  of  provincea  to  prci 
dentes,  to  headmen  of  barrios,  to  the  men  themselves.  They  tola  of  the  work,  the 
wi^;ea,  and  treatment;  they  offered  to  escort  the  men,  and  subsist  them  while  tra\cl 
ing  to  the  work,  and  using  all  persuasion  in  their  power,  assisted  to  some  extent  by 
provincial  officials,  met  with  but  little  success,  as  their  persuasive  power?  were  not 
snfflcientlygreat  to  overcome,  in  the  native  mind,  the  deeply  rooted  prejudice  tim  ird 


-,  „_8  found  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces  that  the  food  supplv  was  short, 
the  villages  were  overflowing  with  able-bodied  men,  no  work  to  do,  and  no  money; 
yet  rather  than  relieve  the  community  of  the  necessity  of  their  support  bv  working 
here  for  a  few  weeks,  and  at  the  same  time  earning  good  wages  and  obtaining  sub- 
sistence, these  men  have  preferred  to  lie  idle  in  a  state  of  semistarvation. 

The  situation  waa  much  the  same  in  eaci  province;  villages  full  of  men,  rice  har- 
vested, no  apparent  work  to  do,  and  none  sought.  Promises  were  always  plentiful 
by  president^  and  headmen  that  a  certain  number  of  laborers  would  be  furnished, 
yet  rone,  or  but  few,  would  appear,  and  so,  despite  agents,  letters,  and  personal 
appeals  to  the  sources  from  which  our  labor  is  drawn,  no  result  was  obtained,  and 
the  work  has  been  puflered  to  drag  along,  so  crippled  by  constant  lack  of  labor  as  to 
make  the  most  imsfttisfactor^-  prt^ress,  costing  as  well  considerably  more  than  would 

1 1 I,,.  1 „  ^4.„„j lar  supply  of  sufficient  labor  to  properly 

y  allow  an  economical  organization  of 

idfior.— After  three  years'  constant  observation  of  the  Filipino  as  a  laborer,  I  have 
-  been  unable  to  discover  that  chord  to  his  nature  which,  if  played  upon,  would  esdte 
within  him  an  interest  in  his  work  and  cause  him  to  apply  himself  with  diligence 
and  intelhgence  to  its  performance.  The  most  deplorable  quality,  I  should  say,  to 
the  native  as  a  laborer  is  his  absolute  and  utter  indifference  to  any  work  to  wnich 
he  may  be  assigned.  Daring  the  hours  through  which  he  is  supposed  to  labor  the 
average  native  performs  certain  mechanical  motions  with  the  tool  which  may  be 
assigned  to  him,  these  motions  being  his  conce^ion  to  the  taskmaster,  who  has 
imposed  upon  him  a  week's  labor,  and  during  the  performance  of  which  he  awaits 
alone  with  a  perfect  stoicism  the  termination  of  the  day,  endeavoring  never  to  work 
with  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  in  view,  but  concerned  only  with  the  passiim 
of  the  hour,  knowing  that  he  will  De  forced  to  make  so  many  certain  motions  with 
the  pick  or  shovel  or  bar,  which  he  does  with  painful  regularity,  cheerful  in  the 
beli^  of  his  foreman's  deception,  confident  in  his  own  immunity  from  any  undue 
exertion,  and  indifferent  to  the  accomplishment  of  work  for  sucn  labor  as  he  puts 
forth. 

In  handling  a  jiick  the  native  will  raise  it  in  the  air,  allow  it  to  drop  by  its  own 
weight,  striking  a  glancing,  infinitesimal  blow,  and  so  continue  picking  gently  here 
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andthereuntilobservedbythe  American  foreman,  who  willtake  the  pick,  deli  vera  few 
8tijrdywell-directedblowa,therebymovingmore  material  thanthenativehas  been  able 
to  loosen  in  an  hour;  the  foreman  leaving  him  and  proceeding  to  another  part  of  the 
gang  to  give  the  eaine  object  lesson,  will  return  to  discover  his  first  man  gently  tap- 
pii^  at  the  hillside,  and  stolidly  indifferent  as  to  where  his  ^ick  fsJIs.  Again  with  a 
shovel  he  places  the  blade  with  the  most  deliberate  care  in  such  loose  dirt  as  he 
can  find,  gathers  a  small  portion  on  the  end  of  the  shovel,  turns  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately and,  if  the  dump  be  only  6  feet  from  him,  walks  to  the  extreme  edge  and  then 
deposits  the  dirt  with  great  care  and  walks  slowly  back  for  another  small  portion  of 
a  shovelful.  Because  of  these  traits  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  white  foreman 
for  every  40  or  50  natives,  and  it  is  his  continual  care  to  see  that  they  take  full 
shovels  of  dirt,  throw  it,  if  the  dump  is  not  over  6  feet,  instead  of  walking  to  the 
dump,  that  they  pick  with  some  strength  and  intelligence  as  to  what  they  are  trying 
to  perform,  and  that  they  move  in  general  with  some  lite  and  spirit.  Ctonatant 
object  lessons  are  given  them  daily  by  the  foremen  as  to  how  the  work  should  be  done, 
but,  notwithstanding  all  lessons,  the  eye  of  the  foreman  is  no  sooner  removed  from 
one  part  of  the  gang  than  they  at  once  revert  to  their  own  methods. 

I  Believe  it  to  be  possible  to  eventually  train  them  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency, 
providing  the  same  man  would  stay  on  the  work  for  some  length  of  time.  As  each 
succeeding  week,  however,  sees  new  men  enter  and  the  departure  of  the  gang  work- 
ing before,  it  is  manifestly  most  difficult  to  train  them,  especially  as  one  and  all  are 
totally  without  interest  in  their  work,  and  only  waiting  for  the  week  to  end.  It  has 
frequently  occurred  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  a  foreman  would  have  his 
gang  separated  by  a  head  or  slope  or  point  of  rock,  that  the  portion  of  the  gang  not 
under  his  immediate  observation  would  post  an  outlook  while  one  and  all  would 
cease  further  attempt  at  work.  When  the  foreman  would  walk  in  their  direction 
timely  warning  would  be  given,  and  as  he  stepped  around  the  point  every  man  would 
be  industriously  at  work. 

The  Filipino  laborer  seems  to  have  in  general  bnt  little  regard  for  the  money  p^d 
him,  and  to  not  care  whether  he  receives  a  full  week's  pay  or  is  cut  for  delinquencies 
during  the  week.  A  laborer  thus  indifierent  as  tothepriceof  his  wage,  caring  naught 
for  his  position,  or  the  amount  of  money  the  position  pays,  and  witTi  no  interest  in 
his  work,  leaves  one  with  bnt  little  hope  for  his  future  improvement-  His  greatest 
joy  would  be  to  lose  his  position,  and  his  least  sorrow  the  cut  of  his  weekly  wage. 

In  general  terms  the  native  laborer  has  proved  himself  on  this  work  to  he  idle, 
shiftless,  and  stolidly  indifferent;  approachmg  his  work  with  no  dt^ree  of  intelli- 
gence or  Judgment,  of  a  deceptive  and  treacherous  character,  wantonly  careless  and 
frequently  maliciously  destnictive;  uninterested  in  and  indifferent  to  his  work, 
unwilling  to  leam  and  impossible  to  teach.  He  refuses  to  work  longer  than  one 
week  at  a  time,  and  each  successive  week  sees  new  men  come  in  while  the  old  return 
to  their  pueblo;  I  have  known  men  to  come  long  distances — several  days'  travel- 
arrive  on  their  work  Friday,  make  a  full  day  Saturday,  and  after  payment  depart 
that  night  with  the  others  after  having  worked  one  day,  and  perhaps  traveled  three 
or  four  to  reach  here. 

If  a  number  of  natives  are  sent  as  packers  to  bring  in  timber,  grass  or  supplies  and 
American  must  be  sent  with  them,  or,  if  they  have  simply  a  Filipino  capataz,  they 
will  fail  to  return  until  so  close  to  the  quitting  hour  that  they  can  be  put  at  nothing 
else,  and  yet  not  so  late  as  to  miss  their  daily  issue  of  rice. 

Although  much  time  and  pains  has  l)een  laken  to  teach  the  natives  proper  methods 
of  work,  his  efficiency  is,  if  anything  less  to-day  than  two  years  ago,  since  he  seems 
to  have  attained  of  a  late  a  certain  independence  of  spirit  whereby  he  refuses  to 
work  at  any  price,  while  in  previous  times  he  would  do  so,  stubbornly  and  nnwill- 
ingly  though  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  work  hewould  do  of  a  certain  nature. 

The  Igorrote,  though  disinclined  to  present  himself  for  labor,  and  not  as  a  rule  seek- 
ing work,  still  whenoncehegoesat  it  he  makesafdrly  good  worker.  He  is  cheerful 
and  happy  by  nature,  works  with  judgment  and  discretion,  putting  life  and  energy 
into  each  stroke,  and  can  be  trusted  out  of  sight  of  an  American  foreman  and  still 
continue  his  work.  He  never  betrays  a  trust  imposed  upon  him,  and,  while  here 
and  there  are  a  few  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  general  standard,  the  majority  have 
been  found  faithful  and  industrious,  their  worst  point  being  an  unwiilingnesB  to 
remain  any  very  long  period  on  the  works  without  retumit^  to  the  villages  for  a 
week  or  two. 

The  Igorrote  in  efficiency  is  worth  about  three  Filipinos;  the  cheerfulness  and 
intelligence  with  which  he  goes  at  his  work  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  stupidity  and 
apathy  of  the  Filipino,  and  makes  at  the  same  time  a  strong  bond  of  feeling  between 
them  and  their  foremen,  so  that  an  easier  and  more  friendly  relation  is  possible 
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between  the  laborers  and  foremen  than  usually  exists  when  the  foreman  has  in 
charge  a  ^ng  of  Filipinos.  Orders  have  always  been  issued  restraining  foremen 
from  striking  or  using  violence  of  any  kind  toward  the  natives,  and  in  several 
instances  when  this  order  has  been  disobeyed  men  were  diBchai^ed.  This  has  never 
OMurred  with  the  Igorrote,  however,  as  none  but  the  most  kmdly  feelings  liave 
always  existed  between  them  and  their  foremen. 

The  general  average  of  a  Rlipino  laborer  Is  from  one-flfth  to  one-tenth  that  of  an 
ordinary  whitB  laborer's  work  m  America.  In  gangs  where  natives  and  Americans 
have  worked  tt^ther  on  the  road,  the  following  proportions  have  been  measured: 
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Moving  loose  dirt  Americana  will  shovel,  over  6  feet  lead,  20  yards  in  nine  hours; 
FilhJinos,  3  yards  in  nine  hours;  !^rrotes(^with3feetlead),  lO.S'yardsin  nine  hours. 

'riiese  measurements  are  taken  from  daily  reports  and  given  as  general  averages, 
showing  some  of  the  smallest  and  lai^est  work  done  per  day. 

It  la  noticeable  that  a  white  man's  efficiency  in  this  climate  does  not  reach  higher 
than  two-thirds  that  of  the  ordinary  whi1«  laborers  in  America.  American  labor, 
while  competent,  is  uncertain;  man^  of  the  men  applying  for  employment  here  are  not 
laborers,  nut  have  filled  positions  in  America  unattu^  them  for  hard  manual  labor; 
others  have  gone  throuprh  the  many  sicknesses  peculiar  to  a  white  man  in  this  coun- 
try, and  are  so  enfeebled  and  broken  down  that,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  desire 
on  their  part  to  perform  their  work,  they  are  physically  unable  to  do  so;  the  hot  sun 
is  apt  also  to  make  ill  the  strongest  in  time,  ana  this  canyon  w  the  abiding  place  of 
fever  which  sooner  or  later  strikes  down  every  white  man  resident  here. 

For  these  reasons  a  lar^  American  force  means  a  lai^  sick  report,  and  the  con- 
tinj^nt  expense  of  medicine,  care,  and  subsistence.  Therefore  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  cla%  of  labor  would  seem  to  be  either  Chinese  or  Japanese,  both  of 
whom  are  well-known  workers,  do  not  demand  high  wages,  are  keen  for  the  money 
they  can  earn,  and  are  not  subject  (o  sickness. 

ITie  Filipino  has  proved  himself  more  expensive  than  white  labor,  and  one  miKht 
say  is  practically  valueless.  There  is,  moreover,  a  spirit  of  maliciousness  prevailing 
amonf;  these  people,  leading  them  to  commit  many  overt  acts,  such  as  thefts,  assaults, 
and  willful  destraction  of  property.  This  has  been  instanced  in  several  robberies 
where  tool  boxes  were  broken  open,  some  tools  stolen,  and  others  scattered  around 
in  theadjacent  brush;  in  the  slicing  and  nicking  of  freshly  painted  bridges;  in  the  total 
destruction  of  a  large  sign  "  Benguet  road"  at  the  beginning  of  the  road,  as  well  as 
the  destruction  of  numerous  painted  boards  having  bridge  numbers  thereon  and 
placed  beside  each  bridge;  in  the  attempt  to  bnm  down  one  bridge,  thereby  destroy- 
mg  several  stringers  and  portion  of  floorii^  before  discovery;  in  the  attacking  of  a 
timekeeper  with  bolos;  the  mutilation  of  several  horses  beloi^ng  to  the  work,  slash- 
ing them  with  bolos,  etc.;  the  willfnl  destruction  of  portions  of  completed  roads; 
damming  up  ditehes;  blocking  gutters  and  culverts,  and  many  other  instances  of 
similar  tSiaracter. 
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north  end  to  Camp  No.  5,  a  distance  of  4  miles;  the  nest  BCCtion  of  3  miles  has  but 
half  a  mile  of  rock  work  partially  completed:  at  Camp  No.  4  there  ia  about  1  mile 
mainly  passable  for  horses,  and  3  miles  Between  there  and  Camp  3  untouched;  from 
Camp  3  to  Camp  2  is  2miieB  of  trail  mainly  passable  tor  horses,  excepting  cliffs  3  and 
4,  which  are  not  quite  to  grade;  after  Camp  2  is  wagon  road  for  14  miles. 

These  totals  leave  about  7  miles  still  to  make  passable  for  horses  and  12  for  wagons. 

Most  of  this  route  has  been  cut  through  solid  rock,  in  excessively  steep  slopes 
requiring  in  plates  cuts  to  begin  from  100  to  200  feet  above  grade;  perpendicolar 
rock  cuts  of  60  to  70  feet  are  common,  whUe  steeps,  slopes,  and  cuts  through  tangled 
masses  of  river  bowlders  deposited  in  old  river  terraces  have  caused  the  work  to 
advance  slowly ;  the  unusual  number  of  ravines  and  waterways  require  numerous 
bridges,  many  of  long  span  or  treatlea  of  great  height,  while  the  steepness  of  the 
watershed  necessitates  an  almost  continuous  line  of  culverts  for  necessary  drainage. 

The  frequent  crossing  of  the  Bued  River  requires  good  brides  of  long  span,  the 
timber  for  which  must  be  brought  from  many  inaccessible  points,  while  the  great 
weight  of  native  timber  makes  its  removal  slow  and  costly. 

The  unusual  steepness  of  all  slopes  renders  the  construction  of  a  road  bed  difficult, 
as  he  disturbances  of  the  outer  soil  frequently  cause  a  small  slide  to  start,  which, 
increasing  in  destructive  power  as  it  grows  laz^r,  rapidly  spreads  till  coverii^  a  large 
area  of  hillside  it  extends  for  hundreds  of  feet  from  top  to  bottom  of  slope.  One  of 
the  peculiar  conditions — topographical — of  the  Bned  River  canyon  is  its  uniform 
steepness  and  the  extreme  instability  of  all  formations,  rock  and  earth  alika 

Even  solid-rock  cuts  must  frequently  be  sloped  down  like  earth,  as  the  rock  is 
broken  and  shattered  to  such  an  extent  that  fragments  will  slip  out  from  a  dozen 
points  and  slide  down  its  fave,  and  regardless  or  how  much  is  picked  out,  farther 
back  lies  more  loose,  sliding  material  ready  to  fall  in  turn. 

Because  of  the  instability  of  these  side  slopes,  the  frequent  slides,  and  tmcertain 
nature  of  rock,  2  miles  of  line  at  the  north  end  was  forced  to  be  abandoned,  and  by 
a  series  of  loops  and  steep  grades  the  lower  levels  of  the  slope  gained  and  a  route 
chosen  throiffih  solid  rock  close  to  the  river.  The  chief  disadvantage  to  this  lower 
route  is  the  frequent  crossing  of  the  Bued  River,  requiring  expensive  long-spaa 
bridges  and  a  very  materially  steeper  grade  than  would  have  been  necessary  in  the 
upper  route,  but  this  is  largely  compensated  for  by  the  increased  stability  and  gen- 
eral safety  of  this  line  as  comjared  to  the  higher  one. 


The  past  year  has  witnessed  one  bad  accident  caused  by  an  explosion,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  2  Americans,  8  natives,  and  the  slight  injury  of  2  more. 

This  explosion  occurred  through  the  foreman  in  charge  loading  a  hole  which  had 
not  cooled  sufficiently  from  a  previous  shot,  and  is  the  only  bad  accident  which  has 
taken  place  ttiis  year.  The  cases  of  fever  have,  however,  been  as  numerous  as  usual, 
and  despite  all  precautions  it  seems  to  rage  with  equal  vigor  each  year. 

All  water  is  boiled,  and  washing  water  is  piped  rrom  springs  several  hundred  feet 
up  the  mountain;  particular  attention  is  paid  to  camp  cleanliness,  the  establishment 
of  latrines  and  limeing  and  general  policing. 

There  are  but  few  mosquitoes,  but  an  examination  of  those  tfiat  do  exist  here 
reports  them  as  the  malaria  class. 

It  is  possible  the  turning  over  of  new  soil  may  he  partly  responsible,  but,  whatever 
the  cause,  this  fever  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted on  the  work. 

There  have  been  in  the  hospital  for  treatment  since  June  last  231  eases,  chiefly 
bowel  complaints,  fever,  etc.,  of  which  occurred  the  death  of  40  natives  and  11 
Americans. 

While  the  pr<^res8  this  last  year  has  been  unsatlsfaotory  and  disappointing,  there 
eeems  to  be  no  remedy  in  the  future  which  wUl  create  a  different  set  of  conditions 
excepting  a  change  in  the  labor  supply.  The  Filipino  has  fully  demonstrated  his 
unfiiness  aa  a  laborer,  while  the  past  year's  experience  as  fully  proves  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  supply,  poor  as  it  is,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  work 
as  extensive  as  this  under  economical  operation.  The  cheapness  of  the  Filipino  wage 
is  a  delusion  as  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  since,  owing  to  their  lack  of  interest, 
sloth,  stupidity,  and  deceptiveness,  they  so  entangle  and  retard  work,  accomplishiug 
so  little  for  the  time  expended,  that  they  become  more  expensive  than  American 
labor  at  f  1.60  gold  per  day. 

There  is  a  solution  to  the  labor  problem  on  this  work  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
or  Japanese  labor,  if  the  laws  permitted  their  importation,  or  a  sufficient  supply  were 
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found  on  the  islands;  but  lacking  this,  if  Filipino  lalwr  is  depended  upon,  tliis  work 
has  every  prospect  of  dri^ging  along  for  years  to  («ine,  dependent  upon  innumerable 
Filipino  nolidays,  cockflghta,  and  rice  crops  for  its  further  progress,  and  meanwhile 
sufierii^  yearly  demolition  during  the  rainy  season  over  [Wtially  finished  sertiona 
unable  m  an  incompleted  state  to  resist  the  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  at  which  time  the 
Filipino  will  work  at  ao  price. 

Respectful]  V  submitted! 

N.  M.  Holmes, 

ChUf  Engineer. 

The  Honorable  Civil  Govbrnor. 

(Through  the  office  of  the  consulting  engineer.) 

r.  S.— Photographs  illustrative  of  the  work  are  iiii'losed. 

.\  true  copy. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


SECRETARY   OF   FINANCE  AND  JUSTICE. 


Department  of  Finance  and  Justice, 

Mmiila,  P.  /.,  Wovemher  G;  1903. 
Gentlemen:  I  herebj'  submit  a  report  on  matters,  legislative  and 
executive,  pertaining  to  the  department  of  finance  and  justice  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  during  the  period  from  September  30,  1902,  to 
September  1,  1903. 

The  statistics  herein  contained  will  be  thoae  prior  to  the  la.st  named 
date,  except  when  otherwise  stated. 

administration  of  justice. 

At  the  date  of  the  first  annual  report  from  this  office  to  the  Com- 
mission, November  1,  1902,  a  complete  judicial  system  had  been  inau- 
gurated throughout  the  whole  Archipel^o,  mainly  under  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission  during  the  year  1901.  That 
.system  has  continued  in  successful  operation  during  the  period  of  this 
report,  and  has  in  the  main  met  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
public,  and  hascompletety  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  new  departures 
involved  in  the  reorganization  of  courts  and  judicial  procedure.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  some  modifications  in  the  system  were  necessary, 
Eai-ticularly  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  judges  and  geographical 
oundaries  of  the  several  judicial  districts,  and  accordingly  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  those  respects  which  will  be  referred  to 
hei-einafter. 

The  civil  business  in  the  courts  has  increased  as  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  islands  have  become  more  settled  and  well  established, 
and  the  courts  have  been  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  tribunals  for  the 
speedy  and  just  termination  of  such  controversies.  The  accumulation 
of  old  litigation  which  remained  upon  the  dockets  at  the  termination 
of  the  Spanish  regime  has  been  very  largely  closed  up,  and  the  busi- 
ness in  the  court'^,  civil  and  criminal,  is  now  mainly  current  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  disposition  of  arrears  of  old  business.  There  has 
been  a  very  large  amount  of  criminal  business  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  courts,  some  of  it  growing  out  of  the  defalcations  of  I'eceiving 
or  disbursing  officers  employed  by  the  insular  government,  or  by 
private  persons,  firms,  or  ousiness  corporations,  and  more  of  it  grow- 
ing out  of  the  disturbed  conditions  incident  to  the  recovery  from 
several  yeai's  of  warfare  and  the  prevalence  of  bands  of  ladrones  or 
robbers  in  various  sections  of  the  Archipelago.     In  the  prosecution  of 
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minov  offenses,  the  provincial  fiscals  have  been  able  to  cope  s 
fully  with  the  situation,  aided  largely  by  supervisors  of  fiscals  sent  out 
from  Manila.  In  more  important  prosecutions  the  attorney-geneitil, 
the  solicitor-general,  and  subordinates  in  the  office  of  the  attorney- 
general  have  rendered  efficient  and  valuable  services.  The  judges, 
both  native  and  American,  have  performed  their  duties  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  and  convictions  have  been  secured  in  nearly 
every  case  where  justice  required  conviction.  Adequate  penalties 
have  lieen  imposed.  Justice  is  administered  evenly,  uniformly,  hon- 
estly, expeditiously,  and  ably  throughout  the  islands.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  new  judicial  system  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  has  been  conferred  upon  the  islands  by  the  American 
Government,  and  that  it  has  brought  home  to  the  Filipino  people  an 
abiding  conviction  that  in  the  courts  is  to  be  found  safe  and  reliable 
protection  against  all  unjust  invasions  of  person  or  property. 

The  fiscals  or  prosecuting  officers  in  the  provinces,  with  one  excep- 
tion for  a  portion  of  the  year,  have  all  been  Filipinos. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  are  substantially  all  natives.  It  has  been 
found  very  difficult  in  many  of  the  municipalities  to  find  persons  who 
are  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  there  have  been 
a  very  large  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  who  have  resigned  their 
positions,  owing  in  part  to  incapacity  to  perform  their  duties,  but 
more  owing  to  the  burdensomeness  of  the  duties  recjuired  of  them 
under  the  Spanish  procedure  and  the  small  compensation  provided  by 
law  for  their  services.  Under  the  existing  procedure  in  preliminary 
hearings  of  criminal  prosecutions  before  justices  of  the  peace  all  tes- 
timony offered  must  be  I'educed  to  writing  in  full  and  be  read  over  to 
and  signed  bj'  the  witness.  This  often  requires  in  important  cases 
many  days  of  investigation  and  a  large  amount  of  writing.  In  the 
press  of  other  work  the  Commission  has  not  yet  been  able  to  enact  a 
new  code  of  criminal  procedure.  A  draft  of  such  a  law  was  long  ago 
made  by  Commissioner  Wright,  and  will  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. After  its  enactment  the  most  burdensome  requirements  that 
are  now  imposed  upon  justices  of  the  peace  will  be  largely  removed,  and, 
withperhapssomeothermodificationsof  the  justicesystem,  it  is  thought 
the  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

NEW  leg: 


In  the  transition  from  military  to  civil  government  it  was  found 
that  certain  judgments  and  sentences  of  provost  courts  and  military 
commissions  which  had  been  confirmed  by  oi-der  of  the  proper  military 
commander,  whereby  persons  had  been  finallj'  convicted  of  crime,  had 
not  been  executed,  and  could  not  be  executed  by  order  of  the  military 
authorities,  because  such  authorities  had  ceased  to  have  power  to  direct 
the  execution  of  such  sentences.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Act  No.  865 
was  passed  on  the  Sd  day  of  September,  1903,  authorizing  the  civil 
goveiTior  to  direct  the  attorney -general  to  present  to  the  court  of  first 
instance  having  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  place  where  such  crime 
was  committed  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  showing  the  conviction 
and  sentence  of  the  defendant  in  such  pi'oceedings  and  the  confirmation 
thereof,  when  necessary,  and  praying  that  the  defendant  be  brought 
before  the  court  to  show  cause  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  exe- 
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euted  by  ordei'  of  the  court  of  first  instance,  and  authorizing  the  court 
of  first  instance  in  such  case  where  it  appeared  that  the  military  court 
had  jurisdiction  and  that  the  sentence  nad  not  been  executed  and  the 
defendant  had  not  been  pardoned  or  amnestied,  to  direct  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  law  might  require. 

On  the  6th  day  of  September,  1903,  Act  No.  867  was  passed  making 
new  provisions  for  leaves  of  absence  of  the  judges,  and  for  the  terms 
and  places  of  holding  the  supreme  court,  and  for  a  rearrangement  of 
the  judicial  districts  and  the  times  and  places  of  holding  the  coui'ts  in 
each  province,  and  for  creating  two  additional  districts  and  providing 
judges  for  them,  and  revising  certain  provisions  of  law  as  to  tne  specif 
terms  and  the  perfecting  of  bills  of  exceptions,  and  providing  more 
fully  aa  to  the  traveling  expenses  of  judges,  fiscals,  and  clerks.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  in  full  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to.  Its 
more  important  provisions  may  be  thus  summarized:  It  autliorizes  a 
suspension  of  the  sessions  of  uie  supreme  court  and  of  the  courts  of 
first  instance  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  Julj  of  each  year,  this 
period  being  known  as  the  court  vacation.  Durmg  the  court  vaca- 
tion one  judge  of  th^supreme  court  and  one  judge  of  the  court  of 
first  instance  for  the  jutncial  district  of  Manila  are  required  to  be 
present  in  Manila,  one  of  the  four  judges  at  lai'ge  to  remain  in  the 
islands  subject  to  the  call  of  the  governor,  and  five  of  the  other  judges 
of  the  court  of  first  instance  outside  of  the  district  of  Manila  to  remain 
on  duty  in  their  respective  districts,  and  for  the  alternation  of  the 
judges  so  to  remain  on  duty,  their  selection  to  be  made  by  the  goV' 
emor,  on  recommendation  of  the  chief  justice.  The  assignment  of 
judges  for  vacation  duty  is  to  be  so  arranged  that  no  judge  shall  be 
assigned  for  vacation  duty  more  than  once  m  three  years.  The  judges 
of  tne  supreme  court  and  of  the  courts  of  first  instance  not  assigned 
to  vacati<m  duty  may  spend  their  vacation  either  in  the  islands  or 
abroad;  they  receive  full  pay  during  the  periods  of  vacation  and  leaves 
of  absence.  Liberal  provision  is  also  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
traveling  expenses  of  a  judge  and  his  family,  who  is  appointed  to  the 
Philippmes  bench  while  residing  in  the  United  States,  from  his  place 
of  residence  to  Manila.  In  sucn  cases  also,  after  three  years'  service, 
a  judge  is  entitled  to  transportation  for  himself  and  family  from 
Manila  to  his  place  of  residence  in  the  United  States  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  service.  Two  additional  districts  having  been  created 
by  the  act,  two  new  judges  of  the  court  of  fii-st  instance  were  likewise 
thereby  authorized.  Under  the  law  as  it  before  existed  some  of  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  first  instance  received  but  $3,000  salary,  some 
$8,500,  some,  $4,000,  some  $4,500,  some  $5,000,  and  those  in  Manila 
$5,500,  per  annum.  Under  the  new  law  the  minimum  salary  is  $4,500, 
payable  to  the  judges  at  large  and  to  the  judges  of  six  districts;  $5,(K)0  is 
the  salary  now  fixed  forjudges  in  all  the  remaining  districts  outside  of 
the  citv  of  Manila.  The  new  division  of  the  judicial  districts  required 
some  cTianges  of  times  for  holding  courts,  and  the  act  makes  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  that  contingency.  The  law  authorizes  the  judge  to 
make  preliminary  interlocutory  orders  at  any  place  within  his  district, 
and  to  sign  final  judgments  in  certain  eases  after  he  has  left  the  prov- 
ince in  which  the  court  was  held.  It  likewise  makes  special  provision 
for  fiscals  and  prosecutors  in  the  newly  created  mountain  district  and 
in  the  Moro  Province.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  finance  and 
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justice,  of  necessary  clerks,  deputy  clerks,  stenographers,  typewriters, 
intei'preters,  trajislators,  escribientes,  and  messengers  needed  for  the 
proper  tran»action  of  the  businesij  of  the  courts,  and  the  determination 
of  the  number  of  such  employees  that  may  be  necessary  in  the  several 
courts,  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  them. 


The  court  of  customs  appeals,  as  organized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
customs  administrative  act,  consisted  of  the  secretary  of  finance  and 
justice,  ex  officio  president  of  the  court,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
to  be  detailed  by  the  governor  for  that  pnipose,  and  a  third  judge  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Commission;  the  third  judge  likewise  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  court. 
This  court  had  jurisdiction  of  all  appeals  from  rulings  of  the  collector 
of  customs,  and  also  of  all  criminal  prosecutions  for  violations  of  cus- 
toms laws.  Whenever  the  court  was  not  occupied  in  hearing  customs 
cases  the  third  judge  was  by  law  assigned  to  art  as  judge  of  the  court 
of  first  instance  in  judicial  district-!  where  his  services  might  be  needed. 
During  the  period  of  this  report  that  judge,  Hon,  Amasa  S.  Crossfield, 
was  engaged  more  than  half  the  time  in  holding  terms  of  courts  of 
first  instance  under  special  detail,  or  in  taking  testimony  under 
appointment  by  the  supreme  court.  The  court  of  customs  appeals 
during  the  year  passed  upon  318  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs,  involving  the  power  and  authority  to  collect  duties 
upon  imports;  84  appeals  relating  to  the  power  and  autliority  to  levy 
duties  and  wharfage  charges  upon  exports  of  products  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  going  direct  to  the  united  States  for  consumption  therein; 
73  appeals  relating  to  classification  of  imported  merchandise  for  tJie 
purpose  of  determining  the  proper  tariff  to  be  imposed;  18  appeals 
from  the  administrative  imposition  of  fines,  etc.,  by  the  collector  of 
customs;  11  appeals  relating  to  the  right  of  concessionaries  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  to  import  merchandise  without  the  payment  of 
import  duties;  10  original  criminal  prosecutions,  11  cases  brought 
betore  the  court  under  the  immigration  laws,  and  13  special  proceed- 
ings. Final  judgments  were  entered  in  all  but  17  of  the  cases  referred 
to  within  the  j'ear,  and  the  remaining  1 7  have  nearly  all  been  disposed 
of  since  September  1. 

The  special  report  of  Judge  Crossfield  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
court  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  "Exhibit  1." 

While  the  court  of  customs  appeals  as  organized  under  the  customs 
administrative  act  furnished  a  convenient  tribunal  for  the  speedy  deter- 
mination of  all  controversies  arising  under  that  act,  yet  complaints 
were  made  that  it  was  undesirable  that  judicial  and  administrative 
powers  should  be  so  far  mingled  as  to  require  the  secretary  of  finance 
and  justice  to  act  as  a  member  of  that  court,  that  the  system  of  admin- 
istrative fines  to  be  enforced  by  the  collector  of  customs,  without  right 
of  appeal  to  the  courts  in  certain  cases,  constituted  a  taking  of  propertj' 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  that  court  to  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
tnePhilippine  Islands,  from  which  casesmight  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  other  provisions  of  law  war- 
ranted such  action.     The  Commission  deemed  the  complaints  to  be  of 
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such  chai"a.cter  that  all  i-eason  therefor  ought  to  be  removed  by  legis- 
lative action.  Thereupon  Act  No.  864,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  Act 
Numbered  Three  hunJred  and  fifty-five,  known  as  the  Philippine  cus- 
toms administrative  act,  by  changing  the  membership  of  the  court  of 
customs  appeals,  providing  for  appesSs  in  criminal  causes  and  for  certifi- 
cates of  appeal  in  other  customs  cases  where  there  is  a  division  of 
opinion  between  the  judges  of  the  court,  and  apecifjnng  powers  of 
collectors  of  customs  in  cases  of  fine  and  forfeiture,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  was  enacted  on  September  3,  1903,  The  salient  features 
of  tne  new  legislation  ai'e: 

First.  That  the  court  of  customs  appeals  shall  consist  of  two  judges, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  civil  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  with  a  compensation  of  $4,500  per  annum 
each. 

Second.  That  the  court  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  courts 
of  firat  instance  to  consider  all  criminal  prosecutions  under  the  customs 
administrative  act,  the  immigration  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
including  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1903,  entitled  "An 
act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  UnitM  States,"  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act,  and  the  customs  and  navigation  laws,  the 
court  first  taking  jurisdiction  thereof  to  retain  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  prosecutions  thus  begun. 

Third.  That  there  shall  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  in 
every  criminal  case  in  which  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  or  a  fine 
exceeding  600  Philippine  pesos,  exclusive  of  costs,  is  adjudged  against 
the  defendant;  in  other  cases  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  customs 
appeals  being  flual. 

Fourth,  That  before  any  collector  of  customs  shall  administratively 
subject  any  vessel,  animal,  merchandise,  or  other  property  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  fine,  penalty,  confiscation,  or  forfeiture,  he  shall  notify  the 
owner  of  the  vessel,  animal,  merchandise,  or  other  property,  or  the 
agent  in  possession,  in  writing,  of  the  fact  that  a  violation  of  the  cus- 
toms adminigti-ativo  act,  or  of  any  customs,  navigation,  immigration, 
or  exclusion  act  was  charged,  and  give  to  such  person  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  i-eference  to  the  offense  charged,  and  shall  fix,  m  writing, 
the  fine  or  penalty  which  in  his  judgment  ought  to  be  imposed,  issuing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  warrant  for  the  detention  of  the  offending  vessel, 
animal,  mercbaudise,  or  other  property,  and  shall  fix  the  bond,  after  the 

fiving  of  which,  with  sufficient  sureties,  the  property  may  be  released. 
f  the  owner  or  agent  desires  to  pay  the  fine  fixed,  or  the  value 
of  the  property  seized  for  confiscation  or  forfeiture,  the  collector  may 
receive  the  amount  in  compromise  of  the  liability;  but  if  the  person 
is  not  satisfied  so  to  do,  he  may  appeal  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms for  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  is  given  authority  to  reverse, 
modify,  or  approve  the  action  of  his  subordinate,  and  likewise  to  accept 
a  compromise  as  aforesaid.  If  no  compromise  is  effected,  the  collector 
of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  upon  notice  from  the  person 
affected  that  he  will  not  consent  to  a  compromise,  nmst  file  a  record  of 
all  the  proceedings  in  the  court  of  customs  appeals,  which,  after  due 
notice  to  the  owner  or  agent  in  possession  of  the  property,  shall 
adjudge  as  to  whether  the  fine,  penalty,  confiscation,  or  forfeiture  ought 
or  ought  npt  to  be  enforced,  and  to  make  proper  orders  for  the  enforce- 
ment thereof  if  such  is  the  judgment  of  the  court.  The  remedy  thus 
provided  is  strictly  one  in  rem  against  the  property  seized.     But  such 
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proceedings  shall  not  affect  the  right  to  proceed  criminally  a:gainst  the 
party_  offending,  In  case  no  owner  or  agent  can  be  found  or  appears 
to  claim  the  property,  notice  may  be  given  hy  publication.  The  action 
of  the  court  of  customs  appeals  in  this  class  of  cases  is  made  final 
whenever  the  fine,  penalty,  confiscation,  or  forfeiture  might  not,  under 
the  statute  or  under  the  appraisement  and  estimate  fixed  by  the  col- 
lector, exceed  $3,000.  In  all  other  cases  under  this  provision  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  owner  of  the  condemned  or  confiscated 
property  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  islands. 

Fifth.  The  court  is  given  jurisdiction  to  determine  all  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
regard  to  the  payment  of  duties,  fees,  charges,  and  exactions,  to  the 
court  of  customs  appeals,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  of  customs  ap- 
peals thereon  is  made  final,  except  in  cases  where  the  two  judges  of  the 
court  of  customs  appeals  shall  disagree  as  to  any  decision,  and  except 
also  in  cases  where  the  set^retary  of  finance  and  justice  shall  certify  that 
the  public  interests  require  a  reexamination  of  certain  questions  aris- 
ing therein  bj'  the  supreme  court,  in  each  of  which  cases  the  supreme 
court  is  given  jurisdiction  to  consider  and  decide  the  questions,  and 
issue  a  mandate  according  to  its  decision  to  the  court  of  customs 
appeals  to  enter  judgment  in  accordance  therewith. 

Sixth.  One  judge  shall  constitute  the  cxmrt  for  trial  of  all  ciiminal 
cases,  as  is  the  case  in  courts  of  first  instance;  in  all  other  cases, 
appeals,  or  questions  before  the  court  of  customs  appeals,  the  court 
must  consist  of  two  judges. 

Seventh.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  customs  appeals  may  be 
required  to  pei'form  the  duties  of  judges  of  couits  of  fiist  instance  in 
any  province  in  the  islands,  or  in  the  city  of  Manila,  when  directed  in 
writing  by  the  ci^il  governor  so  to  do. 

Under  this  act  the  civil  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Commission,  has  appoint©!  Hon.  Amasa  S,  Orossfield,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Hon.  Felix  M.  Boxas,  of  Manila,  judges  of  the  court  of  customs 
appeals,  and  they  have  entei-ed  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Judge  Orossfield,  prior  to  his  appointment,  was  the  regular  judge  of 
the  former  court  of  customs  appeals,  and  Judge  lioxas  had  been  serv- 
ing successfully  for  more  than  two  years  as  judge  of  the  court  of  first 
instance. 

THE   COURT   OF    LAND    REGISTRATION. 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  annual  report  of  this  office  that  a  law  had 
been  prepared  by  Commissioner  Ide  for  the  i"egistration  of  land  titles 
under  the  Torrens  system,  so-called.  The  theory  of  the  law,  its 
importance,  probable  usefulness,  and  machinery  for  practical  opera- 
tion, were  set  forth  in  that  report,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated.  The 
law  was  enacted,  as  No,  496,  on  November  6,  190^,  to  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1903,  It  provides  for  a  special  tribunal,  to  be  called  tiie 
"  court  of  land  registration,"  consisting  of  two  judges  to  be  appointed 
by  the  civil  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Commission, 
one  to  be  termed  "judge  of  the  court  of  land  registration"  and  the 
other  "associate  judge"  thereof.  The  salarv  of  the  judge  is  made 
$5,000  per  annum  and  that  of  the  associate  judge,  and  for  any  associate 
judge  that  may  subsequently  be  appointed  $4,000,  with  a  clerk  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  $2,500,  and  such  other  subordinate  employees  as  are 
necessary  for  the  pi-actical  working  of  the  court.     It  has  jurisdiction 
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throughout  the  Philippine  Islands  aad  is  made  a  court  of  record.  A 
single  judge  may  hold  sessions  of  the  court.  Registrars  of  deeds  are 
provided  for  each  of  the  provinces  and  for  the  city  of  Manila.  So 
many  examiners  of  titles  as  may  be  necessary  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  civil  jfovernor,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Commission. 
Their  salaries,  as  well  as  those  of  registrars,  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  and  responsi- 
bility of  their  several  offices  to  which  appointments  may  be  made. 
Appeals  from  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  court  of  land  registra- 
tion may  be  had  to  the  court  of  first  instance  after  final  determination 
by  the  court  first  named,  and  such  causes  may  pass  from  the  court  of 
first  instance  to  the  supreme  court  in  the  same  manner  as  other  causes 
pending  in  the  court  of  first  instance.  When  the  only  determinative 
question  in  regard  to  a  title  is  purely  one  of  law  the  case  may  be 
reported  directly  from  the  court  of  land  registration  to  the  supreme 
court  for  final  decision.  Persons  desiring  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
act  must  apply  in  writing  for  registration  of  title,  describing  the  prem- 
ises sought  to  be  brou^t  under  the  act.  Upon  filing  of  the  appli- 
plication,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  land  and  all  muniments  of  title 
filed  therewith,  it  is  referred  to  one  of  the  examiners  of  titles,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  thorough  investigation  of  the  records  and  all  the 
facte  in  the  application  and  file  a  report  thereon,  with  a  certificate  of 
his  opinion  concerning  the  title,  li  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  is 
adverse  to  the  applicant,  he  is  given  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to 
elect  to  proceed  further  or  to  withdraw  his  application.  If  the  opinion 
of  the  examiner  is  favorable,  or  if  the  applicant,  after  an  adverse 
opinion  of  the  examiner,  elects  to  proceed  further,  due  notice  is  given 
by  publication  and  otherwise  to  all  persons  claiming  an  adverse 
interest  in  the  land,  or  in  any  way  opposed  to  its  registration,  to 
appear  before  the  court  at  a  time  and  place  stated,  and  show  cause 
why  the  petition  for  registration  should  not  be  granted.  At  the  time 
and  place  appointed  the  court  proceeds  to  such  action  as  the  facts 
warrant,  after  hearing  the  parties  and  other  evidence,  and  examining 
all  the  documents  in  the  case,  including  the  report  of  the  examiner  of 
titles.  The  court  is  not  hound  by  the  report  of  the  examiner  of  titles, 
either  when  there  is  or  is  not  an  appearance  to  contest  the  title.  If 
the  court  finds  at  the  hearing  that  the  applicant  has  title,  and  that  the 
title  is  a  proper  one  for  confirmation,  a  decree  of  registration  and 
confirmation  is  entered,  and  such  decree  binds  the  land  and  quiets  the 
title  thereto  against  all  the  world,  including  the  insular  government 
and  all  branches  thereof,  subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  any  person 
deprived  of  any  land  or  interest  therein  by  decree  of  registration 
obtained  by  fraud,  to  file  in  the  court  of  land  registration  a  petition 
for  review  within  one  year  after  the  rendering  of  the  decree,  pro- 
vided no  innocent  purehaser  for  value  has  acquired  an  interest.  But 
any  person  injured  by  such  decree  in  any  case  may  pursue  his 
remedy  by  action  for  damages  against  the  applicant  or  any  other 
person  for  fraud  in  procuring  the  decree,  and  he  likewise  may  have 
recourse  against  the  assurance  fund  hereinafter  mentioned.  Immedi- 
ately upon  entering  the  decree  of  registration,  a  certified  copj',  under 
the  seal  of  the  court,  is  sent  to  the  registrar  of  deeds  for  the  proper 
province  or  city  in  which  the  land  lies,  who  transcribes  the  same  in  a 
registration  book,  which  constitutes  the  original  certificate  of  title,  all 
certificates   being  numbered   consecutively,  and   an   exact  duplicate 
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thereof  in  issued  to  the  owner  and  constitutes  his  unassailable  title. 
Land  once  registered  under  the  act  forever  remains  registered  land, 
the  registration  l>eing  binding  upon  the  applicant  and  all  successors  of 
title.  The  owner's  duplicate  certificate  is  made  conclusive  evidence  in 
all  courts  as  to  all  matters  contained  therein.  Subsequent  to  registra- 
tion registered  land  may  be  dealt  with  by  conveyance,  mortgage,  lease, 
or  other  voluntary  instrument,  but  such  instrument  operates  only  as  a 
contract  between  the  parties  and  evidence  of  authority  to  the  registrar 
or  clerk  of  deeds  to  make  registration.  The  fact  of  registi-ation  is  the 
operative  act  to  convey  and  affect  the  land.  Upon  the  conveyance  in 
fee  a  new  certiiicate  may  be  issued  to  the  purchaser,  the  old  one  being 
canceled.  All  incumbrances  upon  the  land  by  way  of  moi'tgage,  lease, 
or  otherwise,  must  be  Indorsed  upon  the  back  of  the  original  certificate 
and  the  duplicate  in  each  case,  so  that  the  original  certificate  and  dupli- 
cate shall  at  all  times  show  the  exact  state  of  the  title  and  obviate  all 
necessity  for  further  investigation.  Registered  land  remains  liable  to 
attachment  under  process  or  liable  to  an  execution  or  to  liens  of  any  kind 
attaching  to  real  estate  by  operation  of  law  and  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
descent,  right  of  partition,  and  right  of  taking  the  same  by  eminent 
domain ;  but  all  sucn  attachments,  levies,  liens,  acquisition  of  interest  by 
descent,  partition,  or  taking  by  eminent  domain  are  required  to  be  regis- 
tered ana  indorsed  upon  the  original  certificate  andtheduplicate  thereof. 
Similar  provisions  are  made  for  cases  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and 
analogous  proceedings.  Upon  the  registration  of  land  the  owner  is 
required  to  pay  to  the  registrar  of  dee^  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  real  estate,  on  the  basis  of  the  last  assessment  for 
municipal  taxation,  as  an  assurance  fund.  This  fund  is  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  kept  securelv  invested,  upon 
the  approval  of  the  civil  governor,  and  any  person  who,  without  neg- 
ligence on  his  part,  sustains  loss  or  damage  through  any  omission, 
mistake,  or  misfeasance  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  registi"ar  of  deeds, 
or  of  any  examiner  of  titles,  or  of  any  deputy  or  clerk  of  the  registrar 
of  deeds  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  any  person  who  is  wrongfully  deprived  of  any 
land  or  any  interest  therein,  without  negligence  on  his  part,  through 
the  bringing  of  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  by  the 
registration  of  any  other  person  as  owner  of  such  land,  or  by  any  mis- 
take, omission,  or  misdescription  in  anj'  certificate  or  owner's  duplicate, 
or  by  any  erroneous  cancellation,  and  who  by  the  provisions  of  the  act 
is  barred  from  bringing  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  land,  may 
bring  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  an  action  against  the 
treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  assurance  fund.  If  the  assurance  fund  should  at  any 
time  prove  insufficient  to  meet  the  amount  called  for  by  judgments 
against  it,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  from  any  funds  in  the  treas- 
uiy  not  otherwise  appropriated.  In  case  of  such  payment,  the  insular 
treasurer  is  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  against  any 
other  parties  or  securities.  Adequate  provisions  are  made  for  the 
issuing  of  new  duplicate  certificates  in  case  the  original  one  is  lost  or 
destroyed,  or  if,  under  certain  circuftistances,  they  can  not  be  pro- 
duced for  other  reasons.  The  act  provides  a  scale  of  fees  for  registra- 
tion and  imposes  penalties  for  pei-jury  or  fraud  in  relation  to  any  of 
its  provisions.  It  is  made  applicable  to  all  public  lands  belonging  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  government  of  the 
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Philippine  Islands  that  are  alienated,  granted,  or  conveyed  after  its 
enactment.  As  to  lands  not  brought  under  the  operations  of  the  new 
system,  the  existing  system  is  continued  in  force,  the  act  not  being 
made  compulsory  at  present  except  as  to  public  lands. 

The  act  likewise  coanges  the  notarial  system  that  has  heretofore 
existed  in  the  islands  and^ubstitutes,  substantially,  the  American  nota- 
rial system.  Under  the  Spanish  system  all  conveyances  of  land  and 
interests  therein  were  public  documents,  the  solemnities  pertaining 
thereto  to  be  executed  before  a  notary  public,  who  retained  in  his  pro- 
tocols the  original  of  such  instruments  and  delivered  to  the  parties  only 
certified  copies  thereof.  Under  the  land  registration  act  all  notaries 
public  in  the  islands  and  all  other  officers  and  persons  having  in  their 
possession  notarial  books,  records,  protocols,  archives,  and  other  docu- 
ments are  required  immediately  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  archives,  who  is  hereafter  to  be  the  permanent  custodian 
thereof.  The  act  provides  a  system  of  forms  for  conveyances,  mort- 
gages, leases,  releases,  and  discharges  affecting  lands,  whether  regis- 
tered under  the  act  or  unregistered,  and  provides  that  conveyances 
made  in  accordance  with  those  forms  shall  be  as  effective  to  convey, 
encumber,  lease,  release,  discharge,  or  bind  the  lands  as  if  made  in 
accordance  with  the  more  prolix  forms  heretofore  in  use.  The  forms 
are  simple,  easily  understood,  and  very  concise.  Their  use  greatly 
diminishes  the  expense  of  dealing  in  lands. 

Under  this  act,  Hon,  Siniplicio  del  Rosario,  of  Manila.,  was  duly 
appointed  judge,  and  Hon,  D,  K,  Williams,  of  California  and  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  investiga- 
tion of  land  titles  in  Mexico,  associate  judge.  Judge  Eosario  is  an 
excellent  lawyer,  residing  in  Manila,  who  has  long  been  one  of  the 
registrars  of  deeds  for  a  portion  of  the  city  of  iSIanila.  Judge  Wil- 
liams was  a  member  of  tne  bar  of  the  State  of  California,  and  has 
resided  in  the  Philippine  Islands  since  June,  1900,  serving  for  a  time 
as  private  secretary  to  Commissioner  Moses,  and  subsequently  as  assist- 
ant secretary  and  secretary  to  the  Philippine  Commission.  He  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  aside  from  his  legal 
attainments. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  court  in  February  it  prepared  and  pub- 
lished forms,  blanks,  and  books  of  all  kinds  for  its  procedure  and  for 
use.  in  the  records  of  the  registrars  of  deeds.  It  adopted  rules  and 
regulations,  caused  them  to  be  printed  in  the  Spanisli  and  English 
languages,  and  distributed  to  all  judges  and  clerks  of  the  courts  of  first 
instance,  all  attorneys  in  the  islancS,  and  to  each  registrar  of  deeds. 
Up  to  the  1st  day  of  September,  1903,  144  applications  for  registra- 
tion had  been  filed  with  the  court,  from  19  provmces  and  f rem  the  city 
of  Manila,  covering  property  with  a  value  of  $1,314,963.30  U,  S.  cur- 
rency, exclusive  of  tne  land  set  apart  as  civil  or  military  resen'ations. 
The  number  of  applications  in  the  brief  time  that  the  court  has  been 
available  for  the  transaction  of  business  indicates  that  its  provisions 
are  being  more  rapidly  availed  of  than  has  usually  been  tne  case  in 
other  countries  where  the  system  has  been  introduced.  Fifty  applica- 
tions originating  in  the  city  of  Manila  have  been  finally  determined  by 
the  court,  and  others  are  pending  decree.  An  appeal  has  been  taken 
upon  one  case,  adverse  claims  having  been  filed  m  18  eases.  Under 
subsequent  pi'ovisions  of  law,  the  court  of  land  registration  is  author- 
iszed  to  pass  upon  the  titles  of  all  occupants  of  lands  set  apart  for 
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Kiilitary  reservations.  Under  the  last-named  act  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  Dii'ision  of  the  Philippines  has  Hied  certifications  as  to 
lands  set  apart  for  military  re8er\'ations  at  Corregidor,  Mariveles,  Los 
Banos,  Punta  Calumpan,  Tacloban,  Calbayog,  I^ucena,  Nueva  Caceres, 
Iloilo,  Angeles,  Pasay,  Zamboanga,  Ormoc,  Daraga,  Salomague,  and 
San  Fernando.  Notices  have  been  issued  for  service  upon  all  parties 
interested  in  such  land,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  land  registration  act.  By  subsequent  action  of  the 
Commission,  land  desired  to  be  reserved  by  the  civil  government  for 
public  use  may  be  certified  to  the  court  of  land  registmtion  for  its 
determination  of  title.  Thirty-six  certifications  for  civil  reservations 
have  been  received  by  the  court  from  the  civil  governor,  34  of  the 
same  being  lands  reserved  for  light-house  purposes,  one  for  the  island 
of  Batan  and  one  for  Baguio,  province  of  Benguet,  where  the  summer 
capital  of  the  insular  government  is  expected  to  be  established.  All 
persons  claiming  an  interest  in  the  lands  set  apart  for  military  or  civil 
reservations  are  i-equired  to  file  their  claims  within  sixty  days  from 
the  notice  of  such  certification.  A  large  amount  of  work  of  the  char- 
acter last  indicated  will  devolve  upon  the  court. 

The  operations  of  the  act,  of  course,  are  not  thoroughly  understood 
by  natives,  and  to  enable  them  more  thoroughly  to  comprehend  their 
rights  and  the  advantages  of  the  system,  articles  explaining  the  act 
have  been  published  in  the  daily  papers,  in  both  English  and  Spanish, 
and  in  the  Official  Gazette.  Blank  forms  have  been  mailed  to  all 
provincial  treasurers,  as  well  as  instructions.  Circulars  have  been 
addressed  to  the  banks,  calling  attention  to  the  greater  security  for 
mortgage  loans  offered  by  registered  lands.  The  operation  of  the  act 
is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  proposed  purchasers  of  lands  often  refuse 
to  take  a  title  until  it  has  been  registered.  This  consideration  will  in 
time  tend  largely  to  increase  the  work  of  the  court.  The  work  of  the 
court  is  made  difficult  by  the  multiplicity  of  "royal  decrees,"  by 
which  titles  have  been  acquired,  the  lack  of  a  proper  system  of  regis- 
tration, the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  i-ecords,  and  the 
fact  that  the  public  domain  has  never  been  surveyed  and  has  been 
occupied  by  the  people  for  generations;  but  the  fact  that  it  offers  an 
avenue  by  which  an  absolute  and  guaranteed  title  can  be  evolved  from 
the  general  uncertainty  now  prevailing  offers  to  capital  a  considera- 
tion that  must  form  the  basis  for  any  considerable  investment.  From 
the  results  that  have  thus  far  been  attained,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  the  court  of  land  registration,  and  that 
ultimately  the  law  will  prove  to  have  been  a  measure  most  conducive 
to  the  development  of  prosperity  and  the  security  of  investment  in 
the  islands. 

The  report  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  land  registration  for  the 
period  from  Februaiy  1  to  September  1,  15)03,  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  "Exhibit  2." 

ATTOENEY-OENERAI.'S   OFFICE. 

The  attorney-general  and  solici tor-gen ei-al  have  ti-ansacted  a  large 
amount  of  business  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  Their 
services  have  been  efficient  and  valuable.  During  the  yeai',  the  assist- 
ant attorney -general,  John  W,  Haussermann,  resigned  to  enter  the 
practice  of  bis  profession  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  W.  L.  Goldsborough,  formerly  city  attorney  of  the  city  of  Manila. 
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The  report  of  the  attorney-general  covering  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1902,  to  September  1,  1903,  ia  hereto  annexed  and  marked 
"Exhibits." 

During  the  year  453  written  opinions  have  been  furnished  in  the 
office  of  the  attorney -general;  193  cases  in  the  supreme  court  in  which 
the  attorney -general  or  solicitor-general  appeared  have  been  disposed 
of  by  brief,  and  84  by  motion.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-one  petitions 
for  pardons  have  been  passed  upon,  and  151  appointments  of  employees 
in  the  bureau  of  justice  have  been  made.  The  work  of  the  courts  Js 
likewise  summarized  in  the  report.  In  the  supreme  court  decisions 
have  been  written  and  opinions  filed  in  376  cases,  petitions  for  extraor- 
dinary relief  in  22  cases,  and  19  petitions  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
have  been  disposed  of.  In  the  court  of  first  instance  in  the  city  of 
Manila,  during  the  fiscal  year  1903,  473  civil  cases  were  filed,  476  civil 
cases  were  decided,  75  civil  cases  were  dismissed  on  motion  of  plaintiff, 
and  442  civil  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  During 
the  same  period  367  criminal  cases  were  filed,  269  were  decided,  103 
dismissed  on  motion  of  the  prosecutor,  leaving  still  pending  82  cases. 
In  the  courts  of  first  instance  in  the  provinces,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1903,  2,430  civil  cases  were  filed,  1,316  were  decided,  290  were  dis- 
missed on  motion  of  the  plaintiff,  and  1,733  are  pending.  During  the 
same  period  5,520  criminal  cases  were  filed,  4,125  were  decided,  1,634 
dismissed  on  motion  of  the  prosecution,  and  1,684  are  pending. 

CRIMINAL   CODE. 

The  new  criminal  code  prepared  by  Commissioner  Wright  has  not 
yet  been  enacted,  owing  to  the  press  of  other  business  resting  upon  the 
Commission.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated  that  since  September  1, 
1903,  and  prior  to  the  date  of  this  report,  the  proposed  code  has  been 
brought  up  for  public  discussion  in  open  session  of  the  Commission, 
and  public  hearings  have  been  held  for  many  days.  The  Filipino  law- 
yers mainly  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  new  code  on  the  ground 
that  it  changes  the  theory  of  the  law  which  has  been  long  in  operation 
in  the  islands.  The  American  lawyers  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission mainly  advocated  the  new  code,  as  being  in  harmony  with 
modem  rules  of  law  and  with  the  systems  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  Final  action  has  not  yet  been  taken.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  adhere  so  far  as  may  be  practicable 
to  the  existing  code,  eliminating  all  those  provisions  of  that  code  which 
pertain  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  to  the  union  of  church  and 
state,  and  to  the  rigid  restriction  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  judges, 
to  the  right  of  private  individuals  to  control  and  compromise  criminal 
prosecutions,  or  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  blackmailing  and  extor- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  a  code  can  be  enacted  within  a  short  time 
now,  in  view  of  the  valuable  suggestions  received  upon  the  public 
hearing,  that  will  meet  the  reasonable  desires  of  both  of  the  advocates 
of  the  new  and  the  old  code, 

CODE   OF  CRIMINAL   PROCEDURE, 

The  new  code  of  criminal  procedure  referred  to  in  the  last  report 
of  this  office  as  having  been  prepared  by  Commissioner  Wright  has 
not  yet  been  enacted  by  the  Commission,  owing  to  a  press  of  other 
business.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  early  in  the  year 
1904. 
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CHANGES   IN   TIIK    I'EKSONNEL   OF   THE    COURTS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  from  this  office,  two  vacancies  have 
occurred  in  the  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  Hon.  James  F. 
Smith,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  was  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1903,  appointed  to  the  Philippine  Commission,  to  succeed 
Commissioner  Bernard  Moses,  lesignea.  To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
supreme  court  thus  made,  Hon.  John  T.  MeDonough,  of  New  York, 
was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  accoi-dance 
with  tne  pi-ovisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled,  "An  act  tenipo- 
mrily  to  provide  for  the  administmtion  of  the  affairs  of  civil  govem- 
inent  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes."  Judge 
MeDonough  was  formerly  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  had  not  seen  prior  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  On 
the  23d  day  of  May,  1903,  Hon.  Fletcher  Ladd  resigned  his  position 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  return  to  his  home  in  the 
States  on  account  of  illness  in  his  family.  Judge  Ladd  had  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  of  the  civil  law 
prevailing  in  the  islands,  and  had  proven  himself  to  be  a  thoroughly 
scholarly,  able,  and  useful  judge.     His  retirement  from  the  ser\ice  is 

freatly  regretted,  A  telegram  just  received  announcing  Judge  Ladd's 
eath  is  the  cause  of  profound  son-ow  to  all  who  knew  him  in  these 
islands.  To  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created,  Hon,  E,  Finley  Johnson,  of 
Michigan,  was  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1903, 
and  has  since  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Judge  Johnson 
bad  served  as  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  more  than  two  years  at  the  time  of  his  promotion,  and  by 
efficient  and  faithful  service  had  merited  the  promotion  which  he 
received.  Hon,  Lyman  J.  Carlock,  judge  of  the  eleventh  judicial 
district,  died  of  cholera  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1903,  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  in  the  island  of  Bohol.  Judge  Carlock  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  dialect,  aside  from  the  legal  attainments  which  he 
possessed  at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  the  duties  as  judge.  He 
had  become  gi'eatly  interested  in  the  people,  and  had  proven  a  true 
friend  to  them,  and  had  won  their  affection  and  regard.  His  death  is  a 
very  serious  loss  to  the  interests  of  good  government  in  these  islands. 
He  lost  his  life  in  the  interest  of  his  country  as  trul)'  as  though  he  had 
died  upon  the  battlefield.  Judge  W,  H.  Pope,  of  the  twelfth  judicial 
district,  by  reason  of  tuberculosis,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  islands 
and  seek  to  restore  his  health  in  a  drier  climate.  The  retirement  of 
Judge  Pope  is  likewise  a  distinct  loss.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  first  instance.  By  his  geniality,  courtesy,  kind- 
ness, and  interest  in  the  people  he  had  made  himself  a  souree  of  wide 
usefulness  here.  His  qualities  have  since  been  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  appointing  him  as  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  Teiritory  of  New  Mexico.  On  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1903,  Judge  Isidro  Paredes,  of  the  first  judicial  district,  i-esigned,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  solicitor-general,  which  position  he  now 
holds. 

To  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created  in  the  courts  of  first  instance,  and 
also  the  new  offices  made  hy  provision  for  two  additional  judicial  dis- 
tricts by  Act  No.  8C>7,  the  following  appointments  have  been  made: 
Hon,  Julio  Llorente,  of  Cebu;  Hon.  John  C.  Sweeney,  of  Tennessee; 
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Hon.  Dionisio  Changco,  of  Manila;  Hon.  Charles  H.  Burritt,  of  Mon- 
tana; Hon.  Miguel  Logarta,  of  Cebu,  and  Hon.  A.  E,  McCabe,  of 
Michigan.  Judge  Llorente  was  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  and  had  held 
important  positions  under  the  Spanish  regime,  had  been  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Philippine  Islands  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  of  military  government  under  American  authority, 
and  had  served  for  a  consideraWe  period  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
governor  of  the  province  of  Cebu,  and  subsequently,  at  great  personal 
risk  to  himself,  as  governor  of  the  province  of  Samar.  Judge  Sweeney 
came  to  the  islands  in  the  year  1902,  after  an  active  practice  of  his 
profession  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  served  for  a  time  as 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  city  of  Manila,  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance.  Judge  Changco  had  served  for 
a  consideiuble  time  as  an  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  city  of 
Manila  prior  to  his  promotion.  Judge  Burritt  has  been  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  since  1898,  having  served  in  the  Volunteer  Army  of  the 
United  States  during  a  portion  of  the  time  as  lieutenant,  and  aubse- 
q^uently  as  chief  of  the  mining  bureau,  where  he  had  performed  effi- 
cient service.  Judge  Logarta,  prior  to  his  appointment,  served  as 
fiscal  for  the  province  of  Cebu.  Judge  MeCabe  has  been  in  the  islands 
since  the  year  1898,  having  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Army,  and  subsequently  as  assistant  chief  of  the  forestry 
bureau,  and  after  that  time  had  been  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Manila  with  the  firm  of  Hartigan,  Marple, 
Solignac,  McCabe  &  Gutierrez. 

INSULAR  COLD-STOEAGB   AND  ICE  PLANT. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1903  substantially  the  whole  of  the  cold- 
storage  space  available  in  the  insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant  was 
occupied  by  the  military  authorities  under  a  contract  entered  into 
between  the  civil  government  and  the  military  authorities,  by  virtue 
of  which  Z^  cents  per  cubic  foot  per  month  was  paid  bj'  the  Army  for 
cold-storage  space.  The  price  of  3^  cents  per  cubic  foot  per  month 
was  a  very  low  one,  and  resulted  in  making  a  great  saving  to  the  Army 
in  the  expense  it  had  before  that  time  incurreain  the  use  of  refrigerat- 
ing ships  for  that  purpose.  The  price  was  fixed,  in  connection  with 
the  prooable  earnings  of  the  plant  from  the  sale  of  ice,  upon  the  theory 
that  the  plant  ought  to  receive,  after  making  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  depreciation,  a  fair  return  upon  the  amount  of  the  capital  invested. 
Under  the  operation  of  that  contract  the  total  revenue  received  by  the 
plant  during  the  fiscal  year  1903  from  the  Army  for  cold  storage  was 
$179,076.60.  There  was  likewise  ree«ivedfrom  the  United  States  Navy 
for  a  small  amount  of  space  available  for  it  $3,593.44.  During  the  same 
period  the  plant  has  received  for  ice  sold  to  the  United  States  Army  and 
Kavy  $66,096.57,  and  for  ice  sold  to  all  others,  including  civil  insti- 
tutions, civil  employees,  military  and  naval  officers,  and  cash  sales, 
$78,604, 76.  It  received  additional  revenues  from  other  sources,  mainly 
for  power  furnished  for  electric  lights,  f  ordistilled  water,  and  for  reut  of 
launches,  $4,823.80,  making  a  total  revenue  of  $333,194.17.  The  total 
expenditure.^  for  the  same  period  were  $198,338.83,  leaving  an  excess  of 
revenues  over  expenditures  of  $133,855.34,  which  would  be  a  more 
than  satisfactory  revenue,  provided  any  reasonable  allowance  had  been 
made  for  depreciation  of  the  plant,  but  no  such  allowance  was  made. 
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Oi"dinai'iIy,  managers  of  manufacturing  plants  make  an  allowance  of 
10  per  cent  for  depreciation  in  the  plant  per  annum.  If  such  an  allow- 
ance were  made  in  the  present  case,  which  manifestly'  ought  to  be 
made  in  view  of  the  actual  and  manifest  depreciation  in  the  machinery 
and  the  whole  land  and  water  transportation  plant,  the  net  income 
would  have  heen  very  small  and  would  furnish  no  reasonable  retuin 
upon  the  amount  invested.  That  an  allowance  for  depreciation  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  a  country  like  this,  subject  to  earthquakes, 
is  even  more  manifest. 

By  virtue  of  a  contract  made  between  the  Anny  and  the  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1904,  the  amount  of  cold  stoi-age  rented  by 
the  Army  is  materially  diminished,  while  its  rate  of  rental  per  cubic 
foot  per  month  is  the  same.  The  result  is  practically  a  reduction  of 
$60,000  per  year  in  the  amount  that  will  be  received  by  the  plant  for 
cold-stomge  space.  The  cold-storag'e  space  not  taken  by  the  Ai'my 
has  remained  unutilized  and  unpi-oductive.  It  is  believed  that  the  price 
per  cubic  foot  now  paid  by  the  Army  is  inadequate  in  view  of  the 
smaller  space  which  it  occupies  and  the  diminished  returns  made  to 
the  insular  government. 

The  report  of  the  opei-ations  of  the  plant  for  the  fiscal  year  1903, 
coupled  with  an  additional  report  for  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1903,  prepared  by  Capt.  L,  b.  Roudiez,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  U.  S. 
Army,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  plant  down  to  September  1, 
1903,  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  "  Exhibit  4."  Upon  an  inspection 
of  the  total  earnings  of  the  plant  for  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1903,  as  shown  bj'  said  report,  it  appears  that  the  total  revenues  for 
cold  storage  and  ice  and  miscellaneous  sources,  amounted  to  $51,820.86 
United  States  money,  and  the  total  expenditures  to  $40,675,51,  mak- 
ing the  excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures  of  $11,145.35  for  two 
months.  The  total  excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures  for  the  whole 
fiscal  year  1904,  on  the  .same  basis,  would  be  six  times  that  amount,  or 
$66,872.10,  a  sum  which  is  hai-dly  large  enough  to  cover  allowance 
that  ought  to  be  made  for  depreciation  in  the  plant,  to  say  nothing  of 
any  income  upon  the  investment.  The  sales  of  ice  have  been  gradu- 
ally increasing,  owing  to  the  increased  consumption  by  reason  of  a 
larger  number  of  civil  employees,  the  larger  number  of  civil  institu- 
tions that  use  ice,  and  larger  cash  sales  at  the  plant.  This  last  item, 
"cash  sales  at  the  plant,"  could  be  increased  if  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  government  to  enter  into  competition  with  private  establishments. 
Such  not  being  its  policy,  it  is  not  probable  that  that  source  of  revenue 
can  be  very  much  increased  over  its  present  amount,  but  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners  could  be  largely  increased.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Anny  can  well  aflford  to  pay  a  larger  price  per  cubic  foot  for  cold-storage 
space  than  is  now  paid,  and  stilT  secure  much  more  profitable  results 
than  by  any  other  means.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
1903  the  ice-making  facilities  were  taxed  to  the  full  limit.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  for  making  ice  can  be  very  largely  increased  by 
the  expenditure  of  practically  $10,000  more,  Unitwi  States  money, 
and  such  expenditure  is  recommended  to  enable  the  plant  to  be  more 
productive  and  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  demands  for  ice  will  ever  be  less  than  at  present;  the  proba- 
bility is  that  those  demands  will  increase.  The  ice-consuming  habit 
seems  to  have  become  thoroughly  fastened  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Manila  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  is  impi'ol>able  that  that 
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habit  will  relax  its  hold.  Several  inquiries  have  been  made  during 
the  year  in  regard  to  a  possible  sale  of  the  plant.  The  land  whoreon 
the  plant  is  situated ,  is  so  valuable,  and  the  plant,  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  individual  or  corporation,  can  be  made  so  much  more  profitable 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  that  it  is  believed,  as  stated  in 
the  last  report  from  this  office,  that  the  entire  property,  including 
transportation  equipment,  ought  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $1,000,000 
United  States  money. 

CURRBNCr. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
Mexican  silver  dollars  and  Spanish-Filipino  currency  in  the  islands 
were  fully  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office.  It  was 
there  stated  that  between  January  1  and  October  25,  1902,  the  insular 
goyernment  had  sustained  an  aggregate  loss  of  $956,750,37^,  measured 
in  gold  dollars,  by  reason  of  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  silver  in 
the  treasury.  That  loss  still  continued  to  increase  by  the  successive 
changes  in  the  official  mtio  between  local  currency  and  gold  until  the 
aggregate  loss  reached  the  sum  of  $1,615,563.38  on  June  30,1903. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  the  fiscal  j'ear  1903,  however,  the  official 
ratio  had  been  made  such  that  large  sums  of  United  States  money  had 
been  paid  into  the  treasury  instead  of  local  currency,  so  that  the  amount 
of  local  currency  steadily  diminished  and  of  United  States  money 
steadily  increased.  The  value  of  silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
commenced  to  rise  in  February,  1903,  and  has  continued  to  rise,  with 
more  or  less  fluctioations,  down  to  near  the  1st  of  November,  1903, 
the  date  of  this  report.  But  the  amount  of  local  currency  remaining 
in  the  treasury  during  the  period  of  the  rise  in  price  of  silver  was  so 
small  compared  with  what  it  had  been  during  the  period  of  deprecia- 
tion in  the  price  of  silver  that  but  a  verv  small  portion  of  the  losses 
caused  by  the  depreciation  were  recouped. 

During  the  period  last  referred  to  there  was  another  source  of  loss 
to  the  treasury  in  the  fluctuating  currency.  The  official  ratio  between 
the  two  GuiTencies  was  maintained  at  such  a  rate  that  very  little  Mexi- 
can or  local  currency  came  into  the  treasury  in  payment  of  public 
dues,  it  being  more  profitable  to  pay  in  United  States  money  than  in 
local-  currency;  but  as  the  assets  of  the  government  were  largely  in 
local  currency  it  necessarily  made  its  payments  in  local  currency,  and 
at  the  official  ratio.  This  resulted  in  a  materially  larger  number  of 
Mexican  dollars  being  paid  out  to  satisfy  the  goveinment'a  current 
liabilities  than  would  nave  been  paid  out  had  the  official  ratio  and  the 
commercial  ratio  been  the  same.  From  this  source  there  was  a  large 
loss  to  the  treasury. 

The  following  are  the  ratios  in  effect  during  the  fiscal  year  1903 
between  Mexican  or  local  currency  and  money  of  the  United  States: 

From  July  1  to  7,  1902,  the  ratio  existing  was  $2.27  Mexican  cur- 
rency for  $1  of  money  of  the  United  States;  July  7  to  September  33, 
$2.35  to  II;  September  23  to  October  26,  $2.40  to  $1;  October  26  to 
November  12,  $2.46  to  $1;  November  13  to  November  23,  $2.50  to  $1; 
November  23,  1902,  to  January  25,  1903,  $2.60  to  $1;  January  25  to 
March  11,  $2.66  to  $1;  March  11  to  April  4,  $2.60  to  $1;  April  4  to 
May  1,  $2.55  to  $1;  May  1  to  May  14,  $2.50  to  $1;  May  14  to  June  30, 
$2.45  to  $1. 

To  meet  the  manifest  and  universally  acknowledged  hardships  of  an 
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unstable  currency,  disastrous  alike  to  all  business  interests  and  to  the 
government,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  2d  day  of 
March,  1903,  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  standard 
of  value  and  to  provide  for  a  coinage  system  in  the  Philippine  Islands," 
whereby  a  system  of  a  new  currency  was  authoiized  by  Congi'ess,  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Ooni- 
mission  in  each  of  its  three  reports.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  new 
legislation  by  Congress  was  immediately  felt  in  business  circles.  While 
it  was  impossible  for  the  new  system  to  be  put  into  immediate  opera- 
tion, jet  the  fact  that  such  a  system  was  to  be  in  force  in  a  short  time 
restored  confidence  to  business  men  to  avery  large  degree,  and  enabled 
the  government  to  make  its  foi-ecast  of  income  and  expense  with  more 
certainty.  The  beneJicial  and  steadying  effects  of  the  new  law  were 
felt  almost  from  the  ujoment  of  its  approval  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ari'angements  were  immediately  made,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at  Washington,  for  the  purchase  of  silver 
and  other  metals  for  the  new  coinage  and  for  the  coinage  of  the  same 
at  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  silver 
certificates  authorized  by  the  act  of  Coiigiess  referred  to,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Engravingat  Washington,  The  designs  which  were  accepted 
for  the  new  coins  were  made  by  Seiior  Melecio  Figueroa,  a  Filipino, 
and  are  veiy  attractive.  The  purchases  of  silver  for  the  new  comage 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  market  value  of  silver, 
though  other  causes  operated  to  pivaduce  that  result.  The  price  of 
silver  steadily  advanced  from  i!*.!  cents  per  ounce  in  New  York  on 
March  26,  1903,  when  the  insular  government  commenced  to  purchase, 
to  59,5  cents  per  ounce  on  or  about  November  1, 1903,  when  the  Govern- 
ment ceased  such  purchases,  it  being  then  considered  that  the  amount 
already  coined  and  to  be  coined  from  silver  and  other  metals  purchased 
down  to  that  date,  coupled  with  the  Spanish -Filipino  coins  and  United 
States  money  in  cii-culation  in  the  islands,  would  furnish  a  sufficient 
circulating  medium  for  all  the  demands  of  business  until  the  commerce 
of  the  islands  should  increase.  Down  to  November  1, 1903, 11,707,006 
ounces  of  silver  had  been  purchased  for  the  new  coinage,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,317,460.63,  avei-aging  54.108  cents  per  ounce.  Metals  for  minor 
coins  had  been  pui'chased  at  a  cost  of  $86,042.01.  From  the  metals  so 
purchased  there  had  been  coined  and  shipped  to  Manila  down  to 
November  1,  1903,  14,500,000  Philippine  pesos,  half  pesos  to  the  value 
of  ^1,550,000,  20-centavo  pieces  to  the  value  of  ^1,070,000,  10-cen- 
tavo  pieces  to  the  value  of  1*'510,000,  5-centavo  pieces  to  the  value  of 
^362,500, 1-centavo  pieces  to  the  value  of  ¥^9,200,  and  half-centavo 
pieces  to  the  value  of  ^54,550.  Of  the  currency  so  coined  ^14,543,650 
in  all,  including  subsidiary  and  minor  coins,  had  been  received  in 
Manila  up  to  and  including  October  31.  On  October  31  there  were 
likewise  in  transit  to  Manifi,  ¥^1,560,001)  in  pesos,  ^1,000,000  in  half 
pesos,  1^500,000  in  20-centavopieces,  P60,000  in  10-centavo  pieces, 
¥^70,000  in  5-centavo  pieces,  ^20,800  m  1-centavo  pieces,  ^16.800 
in  half-centavo  pieces,  making  an  aggregate  of  ^3,237,600  in  transit. 
This  makes  a  total  of  ?17,771,250,  in  value  of  Philippine  currency, 
received  and  in  transit  on  October  31.  A  large  portion  of  the  minor 
coins  so  received  have  been  stored  in  the  insular  treasury,  but  deposits 
have  likewise  been  made  in  the  local  banks  that  are  legal  government 
depositories,  and  have  by  them  been  placed  in  circulation  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.     The  iusulai  government  has  likewise,  since  the  3st  of 
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August,  1903,  distributed  the  Pliilippine  pesos  in  payment  of  all  its 
civu  employees,  and  in  payment  of  its  otiier  obugations  so  far  as 
pi-acticaole. 

Early  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  a  question  of  great 
practical  importance  arose  as  to  what  should  he  done  with  the  Mexican 
and  Spanish- Filipino  coins  in  the  islands.  Strong  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  bj  the  local  banks  and  other  dealers  in  currency  to  induce  the 
Commission  to  enact  a  law  to  prohibit  the  further  importation  of  Mex- 
ican dollars  or  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  such  importation  and  agree- 
ing to  take  up  or  redeem  all  the  Mexican  currency  in  the  islands  at  a 
fixed  valuation.  It  was  urged  that  the  Government,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, might  well  i-edeem  all  the  existing  local  currency,  both 
Mexican  and  Spanish- Filipino,  at  a  uniform  ratio  of  1  peso  of  the 
new  currency  for  1  peso  of  the  old.  The  result  of  such  action  would 
necessarily  have  been  to  have  given  an  immediate  fictitious  value  to  the 
local  currency  then  in  the  islands  and  to  enable  the  banks  and  others  who  ' 
might  get  possession  of  it  to  obtain  a  much  larger  price  than  its  true 
and  actual  value.  The  result  likewise  would  have  been  t«  have  imposed 
upon  the  Government  a  great  expense  by  reason  of  paying  a  fictitious 
value  for  the  local  currency  in  the  islands,  probably  largely  in  excess 
of  the  whole  profits  that  may  be  made  from  seigniorage  on  the  new 
coins.  It  was  also  probable  that  the  demonetization  of  the  Mexican 
coins  would  tend  of  itself  rapidly  to  expel  them  from  the  islands, 
and  that  the  danger  of  their  importation  was  not  then  imminent. 
After  careful  consideration  it  was  determined  that  the  ordinary 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  should  be  allowed  to  have  full  sway,  for 
the  present  at  least,  and  that  the  Mexican  dollars  should  be  allowed 
to  flow  wherever  the  current  naturally  tended  to  take  them,  and 
that  the  Government  should  not  redeem  them,  or  any  paft  of  them, 
at  any  time  or  at  any  price.  The  result  so  far  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  this  conclusion.  For  some  time  before  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  system  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  inaugurated  in  connection 
with  other  large  causes  had  tended  to  produce  a  constantly  accelerated 
flow  of  Mexican  dollars  out  of  the  islands.  From  January  1  down 
to  March  1,  1903,  and  before  the  act  of  Congress  had  passed,  the 
exportation  of  Mexican  dollars  amounted  to  approximately  1,600,000 
pesos,  and  the  importation  of  them  t«  approximately  1,200,000 
pesos.  From  that  date  down  to  the  1st  day  or  August,  wLen  the  new 
currency  began  to  be  put  into  circulation,  the  exports  of  Mexican 
dollars  amounted  to  approximately  11,400,000  pesos  and  the  imports 
to  approximately  251,000  pesos.  From  the  1st  day  of  August  to  the 
1st  day  of  November,  1903,  the  export  of  Mexican  dollars  amounted 
to  4,766,900  pesos  and  the  imports  to  774,707  pesos,  including  a  small 
amount  of  Spanish-Filipino  money.  The  importations  and  expor- 
tations  of  Mexican  dollars  from  the  1st  day  of  January  to  the  1st 
day  of  November,  1903,  aggregated  approximately  17,767,000  and 
2,225,000,  respectively,  leaving  a  net  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amounting  to  approximately  15,641,000.  which  is  approximately  the 
amount  of  the  new  coinage  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  islands. 
So  that  the  currency  available  in  the  islands  has  not  been  at  all  dimin- 
ished by  reason  of  the  export  of  Mexican. 

It  is  impossible  to  astimate  with  any  exactness  the  number  of  Mex- 
ican dollars  still  left  in  the  islands.  Mr.  Jones,  manager  of  the  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  at  Manila,  estimates  that  not 
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more  than  4,000,000  pesos  Mexican  are  still  remaining  in  the  islands. 
Other  estimates  are  much  higher.  The  amount  of  such  coins  in  all  the 
banks  and  in  the  insular  tieasiiry  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1903,  was 
much  less  than  1,000,000  pesos.  There  was  no  record  of  the  amount  of 
such  coins  in  the  islands  at  any  time.  Nearly  all  of  them  wei'e  intro- 
duced in  violation  of  Spanish  law,  and  therefore,  necessarily,  no  record 
was  made  thereof.  The  Mexican  dollars  were  the  coinage  of  a  foreign 
country,  in  part  unlawfully  introducerl  into  the  islands,  and  the  insular 
g^overnment  manifestly  owes  no  duty  in  regard  to  them.  Other  con- 
siderations pertain  to  the  Spanish-Filipino  coins.  Thej  were  issued 
by  authoiity  of  the  government  that  controlled  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  residents  of  these  islands.  They  are  not 
used  in  Asiatic  countries,  so  that  it  is  impracticable  to  export  them  to 
those  countries,  as  is  done  with  the  Mexican  dollars.  It  waa  con- 
sidered that  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  required  that  the  insular  gov- 
ernment should  on  some  just  basis  redeem  the  Spanish- Filipino  coins, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  take  such  action  at  an  early  date  upon  a  basis  to 
be  hereafter  determined.  This  basis,  however,  will  not  be  in  excess 
of  the  commercial  value  of  Mexican  dollare,  and  after  a  reasonable 
time  will  probably  be  the  bullion  value  of  the  coins.  The  Spanish- 
Filipino  coins  that  are  in  the  insulai-  treasury  are  already  being 
transported  to  San  Fmncisco  to  be  coined  into  new  Philippine  coins 
in  the  mint  there  located.  The  official  ratio  between  United  States 
money  and  local  coins,  both  Mexican  and  Spanish-Filipino,  for  pay- 
ment of  public  dues  has  been  maintained  at  ¥1  of  United  States 
money  for  %2.iiO  of  the  local  coins  since  August  1  to  the  1st  day  of 
November,  1903,  This  I'atio  was  an  artificial  one,  and  gives  to  the 
local  currency  materially  less  than  its  commercial  value.  The  result 
has  been  that  very  little  of  it  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  for 

Sayment  of  public  dues  during  that  period.  On  the  23d  day  of 
ictober,  1903,  the  civil  governor  issued  a  proclamation,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1903,  providing  that  Mexican  dol- 
lars would  not  be  received  for  public  dues  after  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1904.  After  that  date  another  date  will  doubtless  be  fixed  after  which 
the  Spanish -Filipino  coins  will  not  be  received  in  payment  of  public 
dues,  but  between  the  dates  of  January  1,  1904,  and  the  date  when 
Spanish -Fill  pi  no  coins  become  demonetized,  the  ratio  between  United 
States  money  and  the  Spanish-Filipino  coins  for  jMiyment  of  public 
dues  ought  to  be  a  fair  commercial  ratio,  so  that  such  coins  will  come 
into  the  treasury  in  payment  of  public  dues,  and  they  ought,  upon 
coming  in,  to  be  there  retained  and  shipped  from  time  to  time  to  San 
Francisco,  to  be  recoined  into  the  new  Philippine  coins.  During  the 
same  period  pi-ovision  ought  also  to  be  made  for  their  redemption  by 
the  ti-easurer  at  the  oificid^ratio,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  tendered  in  payment  of  public  dues.  It  will  require  considerable 
time  to  get  in  the  Spanish-Filipino  coins,  the  amount  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  between  11,000,000  and  15,000,000  pesos,  to  expel  the  Mex- 
ican pesos,  and  to  introduce  the  new  Philippine  coins  throughout  the 
remote  provinces.  The  number  of  Philippine  pesos,  subsidiaiy  and 
minor  coins  deposited  in  the  banks  and  by  them  put  into  circulation, 
and  put  into  circulation  by  payment  directly  from  the  treasury  for 
salaries,  wages,  and  other  obligations  of  the  government,  is  as  follows, 
prioi"  to  the  1st  day  of  Novemner,  1903: 

On   October  31   there   were   held  in   the   vaults  of  the   treasury 
^9,517,004.22,  and  in  circulation  ¥^5,026,645.78,  of  which  last  amount 
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^3,346,473.50  consisted  of  money  held  in  the  vaults  of  the  four  princi- 
pal banks  of  Manila.  The  aggregate  of  these  two  items,  ^9,517,004.22 
and  ^6.026,615.78,  is  ^^14,543,650,  the  total  number  at  that  time 
received  in  the  islands. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress  steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  secure  the  printing  of  the  new  silver  cer- 
tificates, such  certificates,  lacking  only  the  seal  and  numei"al,  having 
been  received  in  the  islands  up  to  and  including  October  30  to  the 
amount  of  ^5,000,000,  The  work  of  printing  the  numerals  and  seals 
upon  them  was  immediately  begun  under  the  direction  of  the  tieaauier, 
and  their  disbursement,  in  exchange  for  silver  pesos  deposited  in  the 
treasury,  commenced  on  the  28th  day  of  October,  1903.  From  that 
date  and  during  the  first  week  in  November  about  ?400,000  of  them 
were  placed  in  circulation.  They  form  an  exceedingly  convenient 
means  of  exchange  and  relieve  the  burdensomeness  of  making  payments 
in  the  heavy  silver  coin,  either  old  or  new,  and  come  as  a  great  relief 
for  business  men  and  all  others  who  have  occasion  to  receive  or  pay 
out  money. 

The  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to,  and  likewise  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  1,  190Si,  entitled  "An  act  tempoi-arily  to 
provide  for  the  administi-ation  of  the  affairs  of  civil  govermnent  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  provided  in  general 
terms  the  safeguards  that  might  be  employed  to  make  certain  the 
maintenance  of  the  parity  of  me  Philippine  peso  with  gold.  To  put 
those  provisions  of  tne  act  of  Congress  into  effect,  and  to  supply  such 
other  means  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  maintaining  tne  paiity 
between  the  new  currency  and  gold,  and  to  supply  the  necessary 
machinery  for  issuing  and  safeguarding  the  issuing  of  silver  certifi- 
cates, the  Commission  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  1903,  passed  act 
No.  938,  entitled  "An  act  constituting  a  gold-standard  fund  in  the 
insular  treasury  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  paritj' 
of  the  silver  Philippine  peso  with  the  gold-standard  peso,  and  organ- 
izing a  division  of  tne  currency  in  the  bureau  of  the  insular  treasury 
through  which  such  fund  shall  be  maintained,  expenditures  made 
therefrom  and  accretions  made  thereto,  and  providing  regulations  for 
the  exchange  of  currencies  and  for  the  issue  and  redemption  of  silver 
certificates,"  which  for  brevity  in  this  report  is  termed  the  "gold 
standard  act." 

That  act  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  "  gold- standard  fund,"  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  parity  of  the  silver  Philippine 
peso  with  the  gold-standard  peso  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  2,  1903.  It  states  that  all  funds  in  the  insular  treasury 
which  are  the  proceeds  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  under 
said  act  of  Congress,  all  profits  of  seigniorage  made  in  the  purchase 
of  bullion  and  coinage  therefrom,  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  exchange 
by  the  insular  government  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
United  States,  and  all  other  receipts  in  the  insular  treasury  accru- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  its  functions  of  furnishing  a  convenient  cur- 
rency for  the  islands  shall  constitute  a  separate  and  trust  fund.  It 
can  not  be  used  to  pay  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  insular  government 
except  those  connected  with  the  purchase  of  bullion  and  the  coinage 
of  the  same,  those  which  are  incident  to  the  transportation  of  such 
money  to  the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  place  of  coinage,  putting 
of  the  money  into  circulation,  including  the  preparation  and  issue  or 
the  silver  certificates,  and  the  carrying  out  of  such  financial  transac- 
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tioiiM  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  the 
new  curi'ency  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  value  between 
the  silver  Philippine  pe«o  and  the  subsidiarv  and  minor  coins  with 
gold,  with  the  proviso  that  there  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  gold- 
standard  fund  such  amount  as  the  Philippine  Government  may  deem 
proper  to  (jay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  certificates,  or  any 
part  of  its  indebtedness  incurred  under  section  6  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  2, 1903.  There  is  created  in  the  bureau  of  the  insular 
treasury  a  division  of  currency,  the  chief  of  the  division  to  be 
appointed  by  the  civil  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Commission,  at  an  annual  salary  of  ¥=6,000.  Jt  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  currenc}'  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
treasurer  and  auditoi,  to  make  report  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury 
which  are  to  constitute  the  gold-standard  fund  and  to  be  segregated  as 
such,  and  to  make  his  report  thereof  to  the  treasurer.  If  the  treas- 
urer and  auditor  concur  in  the  reconmiendations  so  made,  a  segrega- 
tion shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  that  report  on  the  books  of  uie 
treasurer  and  auditor.  In  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  chief  of  the  division  of  currency,  the  treasurer,  and  the  auditor, 
the  method  of  segregation  is  to  be  finally  determined  by  the  secretarv 
of  finance  and  justice.  After  the  segregation  has  been  effected,  all 
receipts  for  moneys  coming  into  the  treasury  that  ought  to  be  deposited 
to  the  gold-standard  fund  .shall  be  submitted  to  the  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  currency  for  his  initialing  and  proper  notation  of  the  same. 
When  any  money  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  gold-standard  fund,  or 
transferred  from  the  ti-easury  in  Manila  to  a  depositary  elsewhere,  or 
vice  versa,  the  warrant  or  draft  or  telegraphic  ti-ansfer  of  the  same, 
must  state  specifically  that  it  is  from  the  gold-standard  fund,  and  shall 
be  initialed  and  noted  by  the  chief  of  the  division  of  currency.  No 
transaction  in  the  ti-easuiy  with  reference  to  the  coinage  of  money, 
the  circulation,  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  gold-standard 
fund,  the  maintenance  of  the  parity,  or  the  issue  and  retirement  of 
silver  certificates  shall  take  place  until  first  submitted  to  the  chief  of 
the  division  of  currency.  It  is  made  his  duty  to  keep  a  set  of  books 
dealing  solely  with  the  financial  operations  of  the  government  in 
coinage  and  currency  matters,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  gold- 
standard  fund,  and  to  make  a  monthly  statement  of  the  same  to  the 
insular  treasurer  and  to  the  secretaiy  of  finance  and  justice.  But  the 
actual  custody  and  control  of  all  insular  funds,  including  the  gold- 
standard  fund,  remains  in  the  insular  treasurer  as.  heretofore,  and  he 
is  I'esponsible  for  the  same,  the  duties  of  the  chief  of  the  division  of 
currency  to  be  performed  undei-  his  supervision. 

Foi'  the  pui-pose  of  maintaining  the  parity  of  the  Philippine  silver 
peso  with  the  Philippine  gold  peso,  which  latter  is  the  theoretical 
standard,  under  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to,  and  of  keeping  the 
currencj'  equal  in  volume  only  to  the  demands  of  trade,  five  special 
pi^ovisions  are  made.     The  treasurer  is  authorized — 

First.  To  exchange  at  the  insular  treasury  for  Philippine  currency 
offered  in  sums  of  not  less  than  ¥10,000,  or  United  States  money 
offered  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $5,000,  drafts  on  the  gold-standard  fund 
deposited  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  chargmg  a  premium  of 
three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  for  demand  dmfts,  and  1^  per  cent  for 
telegi-aphic  ti-ansfers,  and  to  direct  the  depositaries  of  the  funds  of  the 
Phifippine  government  in  the  United  States  to  sell  upon  the  same 
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terms  and  in  like  amount  exchange  against  tlie  gold-standai-d  fund  in 
tlie  Philippine  Islands.  The  piemium  to  be  charged  for  drafts  and 
telegraphic  transfei-s  may  be  temporai'ily  inereased  or  decreased  by 
orders  of  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice  should  the  conditions  at 
any  time  existing,  in  nis  judgment,  require  such  action. 

Second.  To  exchange  at  par,  on  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of 
finance  and  justice,  United  States  paper  currency  of  all  kinds  for 
Philippine  currency,  and  the  reverse. 

Third.  On  like  approval,  to  exchange  for  Philippine  currency 
United  States  gold  coin  or  gold  bars  in  sums  of  not  less  than  ?10,000 
or  $5,000,  charging  for  the  same  a  premium  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  transporting  United  States  gold  coin  from  New  York  to 
Manila,  the  amount  of  such  premium  to  be  determined  by  the  secre- 
tarj^  of  finance  and  justice. 

Fourth.  To  withdraw  from  circulation  until  paid  out  in  response  to 
demands  made  upon  it,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
Philippine  currency  exchanged  and  deposited  in  the  ti-easury. 

Fifth.  To  withdraw  from  circulation  United  States  paper  currency, 
and  gold  coin  and  gold  bars  received  by  the  insular  treasury  in 
exchange  for  Philippine  currency,  until  the  same  shall  be  called  out  in 
response  to  the  presentation  of  Philippine  currency,  or  until  an 
insufficiency  of  Philippine  currency  shall  make  necessary  an  increased 
coinage,  in  which  event,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  coinage, 
the  coin  so  obtained  shall  become  part  of  the  gold-standard  fund. 

The  insular  treasurer  and  the  treasurer's  of  the  several  provinces  are 
authorized  to  exchange  Philippine  pesos  on  demand  for  the  subsidiary 
and  minor  Philippine  coins,  and  the  reverse,  in  sums  of  '!P10  or  any 
multiple  thereof. 

The  issue  and  redemption  of  silver  certificates  is  to  be  conducted 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  his  books  are  to  contain  detailed  accounts  of  the  issue  and 
redemption  thereof.  The  trea-surer  is  authorized  to  issue  silver  cer- 
tificates, upon  receiving  deposits  of  the  standard  Philippine  pesos,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  fully  provided  in  said  act,  which  are 
designed  to  secure  safety  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  engraving, 
printing,  and  circulation  thereof!  The  more  important  safeguards  in 
this  respect  are  that  when  the  silver  certificates  have  been  entirely 
completed,  cut,  counted,  and  placed  in  proper  bundles,  they  shall  Iw 
deposited  in  the  reserve  vault,  there  to  remain  until  requir^  for  cir- 
culation, and  not  to  be  considered  while  so  remaining  in  the  vault  as 
available  cash  for  the  government,  and  shall  not  appear  as  such  on  the 
books  of  the  treasury,  although  the  treasurer  shall  oe  responsible  for 
the  same  as  money;  that  from  time  to  time  the  treasurer  shall  with- 
draw such  amount  of  silver  certificates  from  the  reserve  vault  as  may 
be  required  to  meet  the  demands  for  their  purchase  in  accoi-dance 
with-  tne  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1903.  All  certificates  so  withdrawn  from  the  reserve  vault  are  to  be 
thereafter  treated  as  cash  available  for  the  Government,  and  the  pesos 
received  in  exchange  for  the  silver  certificates  sold  are  to  be  deposited 
in  the  reserve  vault  and  held  for  the  payment  of  the  certificates  on 
demand,  and  shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  to  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose.  Certificates  mutilated  or  otherwise  unfit  for  circulation,  when 
paid  into  the  insular  treasury,  shall  not  be  reissued,  but  retained  for 
future  destruction,  with  safeguards  in  the  act  fully  provided. 
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The  theory  of  the  act  of  CongresH  referred  to  and  of  the  gold- 
standard  act  passed  by  the  Commission  is  substantially  tiiat  a  gold- 
standard  circulating  medium  may  be  maintained  at  a  parity  with  gold 
without  any  large  use  of  a  gold  currency  by  the  aid  of  the  means  pio- 
vided  for  maintaining  the  pai'ity  between  the  two  cuireneies.  The 
essential  elements  of  the  system  are  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
reasonable  gold-standard  fund,  the  rigid  restriction  of  the  amount  of 
new  coin^e  so  as  to  meet  only  the  demands  of  commerce,  the  retire- 
ment of  a  suiEcient  amount  of  such  coinage  whenever  it  shall  become 
apparent  that  there  is  more  in  circulation  than  the  demands  of  com- 
merce require,  the  issuance  of  more  of  the  new  currency  whenever  it 
becomes  apparent  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  such  currency  in  circula- 
tion, and  the  furnishing  of  reasonable  facilities  for  the  conversion  of 
gold  coin  or  other  money  of  the  United  States  into  Philippine  cur- 
rency, or  the  reverse,  as  the  demands  of  commerce  maj'  require.  The 
theory  and  system  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the 
British  Government  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  rupee  in  India;  by 
the  Japanese  Government  to  maintain  the  jjarity  of  the  yen  in  Japan, 
and  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  maintain  the  parity  between  the 
silver  coins  in  circulation  and  the  gold  standard  in  Java.  The  new 
currency  system  about  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  Straits  Settlements  is 
based  upon  the  same  theory.  An  attempt  to  introduce  the  same  sys- 
tem upon  a  much  larger  scale,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  a 
silver  coinage,  but  a  gold  standard,  for  Mexico  and  a  coinage  that 
shall  circulate  throughout  the  Empire  of  China  has  beenunderconsid- 
eration  during  the  past  year  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
commissions  appointed  by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  The  Philippine  government  is  so  largely  inter- 
ested in  this  question,  in  ita  lai^r  sense,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  neighboring  country  of  China,  that  ¥10,000  in  money  of  the  United 
States  has  been  appropriated  from  the  insular  treasury  toward  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  that  Commission  in  its  work  in  China. 

Among  other  things  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  2,  1903,  for  maintaining  the  parity  of  the  value  of  the  silver 
Philippine  peso  and  the  gola  Philippine  peso  was  one  authorizing 
the  issue  of  temporarj-  certificates  of  indebtedness  bearing  interest  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  annually,  payable  at  periods  of  three 
months  or  more,  but  not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  in 
denominations  of  $25  or  some  multiple  thereof,  redeemable  in  gold 
coin  or  any  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  terms 
of  issue  prescribed  by  the  insular  government,  with  a  provision  that 
the  amount  of  such  certificatesoutstandingat  one  time  slmll  not  exceed 
$10,000,000,  money  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  certificates 
shall  be  exeinpt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  any  local  authority  therein,  or  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  taxation  in  any  form  by 
or  under  any  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority  in  the  United  States 
or  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  proceeds  of  such  certificates  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parity,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  $3,000,000  at  any  one  time  may 
be  used  as  a  continuing  credit  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  in 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  pursuance  of  this  authority 
the  insular  government  on  the  23d  day  of  March,  1903,  authorized  the 
sale  of  $3,000,000  of  such  certificates,  in  one  j'ear,  payable  in  gold 
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coin  or  money  of  the  United  States.  These  certificates  were  sold 
through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at  Washington,  at  a  premium 
of  2. 513  per  cent.  The  rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent,  and  the  time 
which  they  were  to  run  being  one  year,  after  deducting  the  premium, 
the  net  interest  paid  would  be  1.487  per  cent.  The  money  realized  in 
this  transaction  was  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  gold-standard  fund, 
with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  in  New  York,  which  paid  at  the 
rate  of  3i  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  money.  It  therefore 
resulted,  inasmuch  as  the  money  remained  for  a  considerable  period  on 
deposit  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  that  the  interest  received 
from  that  deposit  more  tnan  paid  the  interest  above  stated  that  the 
Government  must  pay  upon  the.  certificates,  so  that  the  transaction 
cost  the  Government  less  than  nothing,  and  was  an  actual  source  of 
profit. 

On  the  25th  day  of  August,  1903, 13,000,000  more  of  the  certificates, 
to  run  for  the  same  period  and  to  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest,  were 
sold  at  a  premium  of  2.24  per  cent,  and  the  proceeds  were  dejKwited 
with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  at  New  Tork.  The  last  issue  of 
bonds  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  price  than  the  first,  because  of  a  greater 
strin^ncy  in  the  money  market  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  second 
sale.  The  special  reasons  for  the  exceedingly  favorable  terms  upon 
which  the  certificates  were  sold  were,  first,  the  entire  safety  of  the  cer- 
tificates; second,  the  fa6t  that  they  were  made  exempt  from  taxation; 
and,  third,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
authorized  their  deposit  by  national  banks  as  security  for  deposits  of 
United  States  funds  held  by  the  banks.  The  last  circumstance  gave  to 
them  an  especial  value. 

These  two  transactions  probably  are  unique  in  the  history  of  Gov- 
ernment loans,  in  that  the  Government  has  actually  made  a  profit  out 
of  its  debts. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  gold-standard  act,  and 
the  introduction  or  the  new  currency  have  been  brought  down  sub- 
stantially to  November  I,  1903,  so  that  as  much  light  as  practicable 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  workings  of  the  new  currency  and  upon  the 
progress  that  has  oeen  made  upon  its  inauguration. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Kenimerer,  who  was  an  instructor  of  economics  in  Purdue 
University,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,and  had  made  a  special  study  of  finance 
and  currency,  has  been  brought  to  the  islands  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  this  new  system,  and  was  duly  appointed  to, 
and  now  occupies,  the  position  of  chief  of  the  division  of  currency  ■ 
created  by  the  gold-standard  act. 

The  opinion  is  confidently  entertained  by  this  office  that  no  single 
step  has  been  taken  since  American  occupancy  that  will  ultimately 
redound  more  to  the  business  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  islands, 
of  its  people  and  business  men,  than  the  successful  inauguration  of  the 
new  system  of  stable  currency. 

It  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  new  currency  or  United  States 
currency  can  immediately  supplant  the  use  of  the  old.  The  moment 
that  silver  commences  again  to  fall  in  value,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
existing  local  coins  diminishes  and  the  more  desirable  they  become  for 
the  use  of  the  exporter  and  the  large  purchaser  who  employs  native 
Ipbor  or  buys  native  commodities.  Selling  his  goods  in  the  foi-eign 
markets  of  the  world  upon  practicallj-  a  gold  basis,  the  gold  which  he 
receives  will  enable  him  to  purchase  more  of  the  depreciated  coin 
WAR  1SJ03— VOL  7 19 
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with  whit^h  to  pay  hia  emi^loyees  or  to  purchase  commodities  in  the 
interior.  The  uabitual  price  of  commodities  and  of  labor  being  fixed 
in  loiial  currency,  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  change  in  the  world 
value  of  that  local  currency.  So  thatit  will  always  beadvantoaeousto  the 
cla&s  of  purchaser's  and  exporters  mentioned  to  make  use  of  the  cheaper 
currency  in  payment  instead  of  the  better  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
vide, except  by  extremely  drastic  l^slation,  measures  that  will  prevent 
such  use,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  existing  coins.  It  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  that  such 
steps  should  be  taken  now,  if  at  anj'  time.  The  new  currency  upon  a 
fixed  and  stable  basis  will  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  legal  tender,  will 
be  receivable  fotpublic  dues,  will  be  the  official  money  of  the  country, 
can  be  converted  at  the  Treasury  at  a  moment's  notice  into  gold 
money  of  the  world,  and  possesses  such  superior  elements  and  advan- 
tages that  all  commercial  transactions  can  be  based  upon  it  with  safety 
and  certainty,  and  Government  forecasts  can  be  made  with  all  the 
advantages  of  an  absolute  gold  currency.  The  great  economic  law 
that  where  a  good  currency  and  a  debased  one  exist  side  by  side,  both 
having  debt-paying  capacity,  the  bad  currency  drives  out  the  good, 
has  little  application  to  the  situation  here.  Sucn  local  currency  as  may 
remain  in  use  in  the  islands  will  have  no  debt-paying  capacity,  except 
in  fulfillment  of  si)ecial  contractspayable  in  that  commodity  only,  and 
win  not  bemoney  in  any  technical  sense  of  that  term.  It  will  be  a  com- 
modity pure  and  simple.  It  will  not  be  a  case  of  poor  money  drivingout 
good  money,  because  the  only  money  will  be  good  money.  Nor  is  it 
feasible  for  the  new  coinage  to  be  driven  out  to  other  countries  by  the 
local  currency,  because  the  Philippine  currency  is  not  a  coin  in  circu- 
lation in  other  countrieSj  and  will  there  be  available  only  for  reexpor- 
tation to  the  Philippine  Islands,  orforbullion,and  for  bullion  purposes 
it  will  not  be  worth  its  current  value  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  unless 
the  market  price  of  silver  should  increase  to  a  very  marked  degree  and 
for  a  much  larger  percentage  than  appears  within  the  range  of  proba- 
bility. On  the  whole,  it  seems  now  almost  cei-tain  that  the  new  system, 
with  a  unifonn  gold  .standard,  will  be  the  actual  basis  throughout  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  in  general  use  therein  within  a  comparatively 
few  months. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  since  the  Philippine  government  has 
announced  that  it  is  out  of  the  market  for  the  purchase  of  silver  the 
market  price  of  silver  has  gradually  fallen,  owing  in  part  to  that 
announcement.  At  the  same  time  the  outflow  of  Mexican  dollars  from 
the  islands  has  substantially  ceased,  because  it  is  no  longer  profitable 
for  purposes  of  exportation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  may  be 
imported  in  the  near  future. 

BANKS  AND   BANKING. 

Since  the  last  report  from  this  office  no  new  banks  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  islands  by  anv  governmental  authority,  nor  have  new 
ofiSces  been  opened  by  American  or  other  foreign  i>anking  institutions. 
The  funds  belonging  to  the  insidar  government  have  been  more  largely 
retained  in  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  1903  than  before  that 
time,  but  the  funds  not  so  retained  in  the  treasury  vaults  have  been 
distributed  between  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and 
China,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Coi-poratlon,  the  Inter- 
national lianking  Corporation  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  at  New  York  and   Manila,  all   authorized 
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depositaries  for  funds  of  the  United  States  (government  and  for  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1903  funds  belonging  to  the  insular  treasury  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 


PWlipptne 

».8.„™..,. 

Local 

14, 141,  SM.  02 

745.690.92 
735. 840. 60 

1,586,818.49 

«s;56S.!.< 

Oiiai*itjTniBtCo.: 

m,TS!.m 

' 

The  so-called  "American  Bank"  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Manila 
during  the  fiscal  year  1902,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $25,000,  which 
has  not  been  increased  up  to  the  present  time.  That  corfwration  was 
formed  as  a  corporation  by  voluntary  association  under  the  fkianish 
laws,  no  new  general  corporation  laws  having  been  passed  by  the 
Philippine  Commission,  and  no  charter  having  been  granted  to  the 
American  Bank  by  the  Commission.  Its  status  as  a  legal  corporation 
is  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  granting  of  franchises  is 
deemed  to  be  an  act  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  that  the  present  sov- 
ereign power  has  never  sanctioned  or  authorized  the  granting  of  any 
franchise  to  the  American  Bank,  or  to  any  other  corporation  formed 
after  the  American  occupancy  by  virtue  oi  existing  Spanish  laws. 

In  the  former  report  from  this  office  a  recommendation  was  made 
that  Congress  be  urged  to  provide  for  a  banking  system  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  or  specifically  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  establish 
such  system,  with  the  right  to  authorize  the  issue  of  bank  notes.  The 
Congress  has  legislated  upon  the  subject  of  currency  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  without  providing  for  the  creation  of  banks  of  issue.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  recommendation  made  in  the  former  report  ought 
now  to  be  renewed.  Since  the  date  of  that  report  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  institution  of  a  wholly  new  currency  system  for  the 
islands,  including  the  issue  of  silver  certificates  by  tlie  treasurer  in 
exchange  for  Philippine  pesos  deposited  in  the  treasury  for  their 
redemption.  While  the  new  silver  certificates  are  not  legal  tender  in 
the  payment  of  ordinary  obligations,  though  they  are  receivable  for 
pabfic  dues,  and  are  not  bank  notes,  nor  money  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  those  terms,  yet  they  form  a  convenient  means  of  exchange  in  ordi- 
nary commercial  transactions,  and  perform  to  some  degree  the  func- 
tions of  ordinary  paper  currency.  It  is  probably  advisable  that  the 
workings  of  the  new  system  should  be  observed  for  a  time  before  ask- 
ing for  further  legislation  in  that  respect.  It  is  possible  that  the  new 
silver  certificates,  coupled  with  a  large  amount  of  United  States  paper 
currency  which  is  now  in  circulation  in  the  islands  and  is  legal  tender, 
together  with  the  amount  of  bank  notes  that  are  in  circulation  issued 
by  the  Spanish-Filipino  bank,  will  furnish  all  the  facilities  for  the 

E resent  that  are  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  Congress 
e  not  asked  to  legislate  at  its  coming  session  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  banks  of  issue. 

THE   TREASTJHT, 

The  insular  treasury  has  continued  during  the  past  year  under  the 
control  of  the  same  faithful  and  efficient  treasurer  who  has  been  at  its 
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head  since  tlie  organization  of  civil  government.  All  his  acoountw,  as 
well  as  the  accounts  of  practically  all  receiving  and  disbursing  otHcers 
in  the  islands,  have  been  thoroughly  audited  in  the  office  of  the  auditor, 
through  whose  zeal,  iinimess,  accuracy,  and  ability  cnomious  sums 
have  been  saved  to  the  government,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
believed  that  ail  just  claims  have  received  fair  and  reasonable  recog- 
nition. Want  of  efficiency  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  would  have 
resulted  in  hopeless  confusion  in  view  of  the  largo  number  of  inexpe- 
rienced receiving  and  disbursing  officers  necessarily  employed,  the 
uncertainties  of  means  of  communication  by  which  funds  ai'C  received 
or  transmitted^  and  the  difficulties  arising  fi-om  a  Uuctuatin^  currency 
used  side  by  side  with  a  stable  one.  Happily  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  cause  last  named  will  hereafter  be  largely  eliminated,  and  the 
other  two  causes  are  being  more  and  more  effectively  dealt  with  as 
time  goes  on. 

The  sevei'al  amounts  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years 
1901,  1902,  and  1903  were  as  follows,  stated  in  money  of  the  Uiiited 
States  at  the  ratios  existing  on  each  of  the  seveml  dates:  On  June  30, 
1901,  ¥6,222,91^.78;  on  June  30,  1SW3,  $5,995,006.-19^;  on  June  30, 
1903,  *10, 633,693. 13. 

The  several  sums  available  for  appropriations  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  yeare  referred  to  are  as  follows,  local  currency  being  reduced  to 
United  States  money  on  the  bases  above  stated:  June  30,  1901, 
*3  919,420;  June  30, 1902,  «3, 999,426.47;  June  30, 1903,  ^6,849, 331. 38. 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  the  amount  in  the  treasury  and  the 
amount  available  for  appropriations  were  mateiially  larger  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1903  than  at  the  close  of  either  of  the  prior  fis- 
cal years  referred  to.  But  such  a  statement  without  explanation 
would  be  misleading.  During  the  tiscal  year  1903  more  or  less  of  the 
financial  operations  above  referred  to  in  this  report  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  coinage  system  were  undertaken,  and  money  was  bor- 
rowed upon  the  certificates  in  accordance  with  the  pi-ovisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  in  that  behalf,  and  the  proceeds,  of  the  sale  of  the  first  set 
of  certificates  went  to  swell  both  the  amount  in  the  treasury  and  the 
amount  therein  available  for  appropriations.  In  oi-der  to  comprehend 
the  true  financial  condition  of  the  government  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1903  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  segregate  all  the  items  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  currency  system  from  the  other  items  in 
the  treasury  and  available  for  appropriations,  as  well  as  to  consider 
certain  other  items  of  an  extraordinary  nature  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  1903  have  gone  to  increase  the  sum  available  for  appropriations. 

The  $3,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  relief  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  by  the  act  approved  March  3,  1903,  is  involved  in  the 
statement  above  given,  from  which  large  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  the  pui-posee  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress.  Elimi- 
nating all  transactions,  both  debitand  credit,  relating  to  thenew  currency 
system  and  likewise  the  whole  of  the  $3,000,000  Congressional appro- 

Eriation  and  the  items  that  have  been  appropriated  out  of  that  fund 
y  act  of  the  Commission  from  the  computation,  and  confining  the 
inquiry  to  regular  sources  of  income  and  ordinaiy  and  extraoi-dmary 
appropriations,  it  appears  that  the  true  amount  available  for  appro- 
priations at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1903  was  $2,173,931,28,  money 
of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  sum  is  little  more  than  one-half  the 
sum  that  was  available  for  appropriations  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
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year  1902.  In  addition  to  the  sum  available  for  appropriatioos  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1002  there  came  into  the  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  1903  very  large  repayments  from  appropriations  before 
tiiat  time  made.  The  shrinkage  in  the  sum  remaining  available  for 
appropriation  therefore  absorfed  not  only  nearly  one-half  of  the  sur- 
plus available  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1902,  but  likewise  the 
whole  amount  of  the  repayments  referred  to.  There  will  doubtless 
be  more  or  less  repayments  from  appropriations  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1903,  available  for  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1904,  but  the  sum  thus 
to  be  made  available  will  doubtless  be  materially  less  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  because  as  time  goes  on  appropriations  are  more  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  Commission  and  excessive  appropriations  are  elimi- 
nated, the  appropriations  becoming  constantly  more  nearly  the  amount 
actually  required  for  expenditures. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  very  large  inroad  was  made  upon 
the  available  surplus  during  the  fiscal  year  1903,  and  that  a  like  inroad 
another  year  would  leave  very  shallow  water  under  our  financial  ship. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  purpose  of  a  surplus  is  to  provide  needed 
general  improvements,  yet  it  is  not  considered  wise  to  run  too  near  the 
Bottom  at  any  time.  There  are  always  liable  to  be  special  emergencies 
by  great  conflagrations,  earthquakes,  incursions  of  epidemic  diseases, 
and  failure  of  crops,  that  must  be  met  by  large  appropriations  tempo- 
rarily, and  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  always  available  a 
reasonable  surplus  to  meet  such  emergencies,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  authorized  the  insular  government  to 
issue  bonds  or  incur  indebtedness,  except  in  very  special  instances, 
none  of  which  would  meet  the  emergencies  above  stated.  It  is  believed 
that  there  should  be  the  utmost  economy  practiced  in  all  parts  of  the 
Government,  and  that  appropriations  should  be  kept  clearly  within 
visible  and  certain  revenue.  During  the  fiscal  year  1903  there  were 
turned  back  into  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  $1,027,753,44  from  appro- 
priations that  had  been  made  during  that  fiscal  year,  clearly  indicating 
that  the  appropriations  in  many  cases  had  been  excessive.  The  policy 
of  making  excessive  appropriations  is  deemed  inadvisable,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  far  more  desirable  to  bring  the  appropriations  down  to 
the  indispensable  needs  of  each  bureau,  meeting  a  deficiency,  if  such 
necessarily  occurs,  by  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill. 

The  total  receipts  and  disbursements  (expressed  in  U.  S.  currency) 
of  the  insidar  government  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903, 
were  as  follows: 


Ordinan'  revenues,  fiscal  year  1903,  exclusive  of  all  re- 
fundable iteme: 

Customa  revenues $9, 215, 551. 88 

Postal  revenues 145, 702. 53 

Internal  revenuea 7,S6?'.01 


Notarial  and  judicial  fees 50, 190. 06 

Insular  cold-storage' and  ice  plant ,^30, 038. 56 

The  insular  treasurer 37, 711. 82 

The  Philippine  Commission 1, 146. 09 

Department  of  commerce  and  police 74, 509. 91 

Department  of  the  interior 63,569.37 

Department  of  public  instruction '    32, 922. 82 

ice 5,262.82 

$9,964,472.37 
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Extraordinary  revenues,   exdnsive  of   alt   refnnciablc 

Sale  of  cunboatB  to  the  U.  8.  Govenmient $208,  aia  67 

Seized  funds  (including  funds  seized  in  prior  fiscal 
years  covered  into  Uie  general  fund  under  au- 
thority of  Act  608)  289,470.38 

Cable  concessions (>9, 291 .  92 

f  567,681.97 

City  of  Manila 1,542,675.96 

12, 074, 730. 30 

Ordinary  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1903: 

U.  S.  Philippine  Commission - $124, 835.  36 

The  executive 460, 3H0. 89 

Department  of  finance  and  justice 1 ,  451, 180. 72 

Department  of  the  interior 764. 416, 94 

Department  of  commerce  and  police 2, 619, 251. 09 

Department  of  public  instruction 1,  780, 759. 33 

Unassigned  service 31 3, 337.  .'55 

■ -—  $7, 514, 16].  68 

Extraordinary  expenditures  other  than  refunds  and 

Public  works 2,041,963.52 

Contributions  to  provinces  other  than  refunds  and 
loans 69, 999.  72 

Public  health,  sanit^y  and  other  preventive  meas- 
ures 357  229  03 

The  Philippine  censes 554*  433. 31 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 66, 757. 64 

Lumbang  lire  claims 4,641.  23 

, 3,095,024.45 

City  of  Manila 1,947,929.93 

Total 12,557,116.06 

Sammaryjkcal  year  ISOS,  induding  revmuen  and  Mpenditnm  nf  th<:  ciiy  of  Manila. 
[Values  expressed  in  U.  S.  ciirreiicy.j 


Onlinory  Tevenuea,  excli 
Extraotainary  reveDues, 

Onlinary  BipendituMs 

Extraorainaiy  espenditnres 

Excess  of  ordinary  and  oxtcaocdinar; 
and  ex traotdinary  revenufs 


In  the  foregoing  statement  all  receipts  and  disburaements  by  reason 
of  the  new  currency  system  and  on  account  of  the  Congressional  relief 
appropriation  of  $3,000,000  are  excluded. 

Of  the  total  receipts,  $9,215,551.88  came  from  customs  duties,  and 
that  sum  is  87,5  percent  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  government, 
excluding  from  the  computation  all  items  relating  to  the  new  currency 
.lystem  and  the  83,000,000  Congressional  relief  fund. 

Included  in  the  receipts  of  the  government  for  the  li«cal  year  1903, 
and  therefore  contributing  to  the  balance  available  for  appropriations 
June  30,  1903,  were  the  two  following  items: 

Seized  funds  turned  info  the  general  fund |i267, 663, 26 

Sale  of  gunboats  to  the  United  States  Government _ _     208, 819. 67 

Aggregating  _  _ 476, 4H2.  ir.i 
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These  items  are  not  revenue  in  any  proper  sense,  and  like  items  will 
not  hereafter  contribute  to  the  income  of  the  government.  The  seized 
funds  have  been  carried  as  special  deposits  under  the  terms  "  seized 
funds  in  the  insular  treasury"  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1903,  and  by  virtue  of  Act  No.  608  of  the  Commission  they  were 
turned  into  the  general  fund,  and  no  longer  appear  in  the  statement 
of  the  treasurer  or  auditor  as  seized  funds.  The  gunboats  referred 
to  bad  been  purchased  during  the  military  regime  out  of  insular  funds, 
and  passed  over  to  the  United  States  Navy.  By  act  of  Congress  the 
sum  stated,  $208,819,67,  was  appropriated  to  reimburse  the  insular 
government  for  them,  and  that  sum  takes  the  place  of  a  claim  that  had 
Before  existed  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
considered  to  be  a  final  adjustment  of  that  matter  between  the  insular 
and  the  United  States  trovernments. 

The  sums  above  stated  are  all  in  money  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  in  brief  form  the  total  receipts  and 
withdrawals  in  the  insular  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  1903: 


Oh.,.«„.,«.. 

United  States 

^^^. 

.„™. 

(1.266,860.90 

6.423,357.31 
103,358.46 
29.760.48 
433.644.51 

208^619!  67 
130,735.65 
42.271.12 
10,661.85 

•IS 

4;  154. 49 
5, 637!  76 

Deposita  on  account  oi— 

m;  9^:77 

673:497.46 

848,507.31 

"•SStS 

sssjs'sa&s.rr.".'^. 

f^S^^l^S?^  »*»  ('^-  ^  -^  «" 

Cnrrenoy  received  in'eicialige  tor 'equivaient  In  otiiM  odmner  - 

2,832,956.70 

16,569,115.88 

36,^3,378.67 

ther  con 

■-" 

4,273,348.27 
217,628.06 

3; 705; 977. 26 

Ciineiier  given  in  esotmiige  tor  the  equiralent  in  o 

35.'!.  070. 75 

16,689,116.88 

36,948,378.67 

Attention  lias  been  called  to  some  of  the  items  of  receipts  that  are 
not  liable  to  reappear  in  an'^  tubsequent  1  eai 

Attention  should  be  likewise  tailed  to  home  of  the  items  of  disburse- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1905  that  may  he  regarded  as  not  likely 
to  recur  and  as  extraordinary  in  their  charaeter,  as  well  as  to  the  large 
amount  tiiat  has  been  expended  during  that  period  for  public  improve- 
ments of  a  permanent  ciiaracter. 

The  largest  single  item  of  an  extraordinary  character  was  $682,187.36 
for  the  Philippine  census.     There  has  been  expended  toward  the  St. 
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Louis  Exposition  $66,436.09.  There  were  likewise  loans  to  the  prov- 
inces amountiog  to  $95,966.36,  and  payments  and  eontiibutions  to  pro- 
vincial governments  of  $162,800.97.  There  is  also  included  in  the 
expenses  the  sum  of  $2,213,179.69  for  what  are  considered  permanent 
improvements.  Among  the  important  permanent  improvements  are 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Manila,  construction  of  the  Benguet 
road  and  other  important  insular  roads  and  bridges,  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  government  laboratory,  payment  for  boats  for  the 
coast  guard  and  transportation  service,  large  additions  to  the  customs 
house  at  Manila,  and  expensive  public  improvements  in  the  city  of 
Manila,  properly  chargeable  to  that  city  although  paid  from  the  insular 
treasury,  as  are  all  appropriations  for  the  city  of  Manila. 

The  mattei-s  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  the  $3,000,000  Congres- 
sional appropriation  for  the  relief  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not 
entered  mto  in  detail  in  this  report,  because  that  expenditure  has  been 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  civil  governor,  and  it  is 
understood  that  his  report  will  cover  all  necessarj'  details  in  that 
respect. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  effect  upon  insular  revenues  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  8,  1902,  relating  to  articles  shipped  from  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States.  It  was  doubtless  the  purpose  of 
that  act  of  Congress  to  furnish  relief  to  the  insular  treasury  by  pro- 
viding that  the  duties  collected  upon  imports  from  the  Philippmes 
into  me  United  States  should  be  returned  to  the  insular  treasury;  but 
Congi'ess  likewise  provided  that  of  the  export  duties  collected  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  on  pi-oducts  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  there 
entered  free  of  duty,  the  amount  charged  as  export  dutj'  should  be 
refundable  from  the  Philippine  revenues.  The  total  amount  collected 
in  the  United  States  as  customs  duties  on  exports  of  the  Philippine 
products  from  the  islands  from  March  8, 1902,  when  the  act  was  passed, 
down  to  August  31,  1903,  was  $298,663.04.  Of  this  sum  $40,000  has 
been  reserved  by  oi"ders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  collection;  but  it  is  respectfully 
urged  that  under  the  act  of  Congress  the  expenses  of  collection  are 
not  chargeable  against  the  fund.  The  act  of  Congress  makes  no  such 
provision ;  it  creates  a  special  trust  fund  out  of  the  duties  so  received, 
and  directs  their  return  to  the  insular  treasury,  and  it  is  considered 
that  the  trust  fund  in  its  entirety  ought  to  be  paid  over  to  the  insular 
treasury.  During  the  same  period  the  amount  of  export  duties  col- 
lected in  the  Philippine  Islands  on  Philippine  products  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  and  there  entered  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of 
the  said  act  of  Congress,  was  $415,421.97  in  United  States  money  and 
$657,602.91  local  currency.  Reducing  the  amount  of  local  currency 
to  U.  S.  currency  at  the  existingratio  of  2.30  for  1  the  total  amount 
is  1701,336.28  U'  S.  currency.  This  money  is  practically  all  refund- 
able from  the  insular  treasury,  upon  proper  pi-oof  being  furnished 
that  the  articles  so  exported  to  the  United  States  were  consumed  therein. 
Deducting  the  amount  collected  in  the  United  States  as  aforesaid  from 
the  amount  of  refundable  export  duties  collected  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  there  remains  a  balance  of  $442,674.24  U.  S.  currency,  by 
which  amount  the  insular  treasurj-  is  poorer  than  it  would  have  been 
if  Congress  had  not  made  tlie  legislation  referred  to.  The  only  real 
effective  manner  in  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  aid 
the  insular  revenues  and  aid  the  Filipino  people  by  fai-ifl  le^slation, 
is  by  an  entire  removal  of  or  a  gi"eat  reduction  in  the  duties  imposed 
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in  the  United  States  upon  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
imported  therein,  and  a  repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  act  of 
CongrciSS  which  provides  for  a  refund  from  the  Philippine  revenues 
of  amounts  collected  in  the  islands  as  export  duties  on  prod  nets  shipped 
to  the  United  States  and  there  entered  free  of  duty.  The  market  tnu8 
opened  to  the  people  of  these  islands  would  ^ive  a  greatly  needed 
stimulus  to  industry  here,  and  thereby  largely  increase  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  people  and  their  ability  to  live  in  a  better  manner,  to 
pay  a  sufficient  amount  of  taxes  to  carry  on  tHe  government  properly, 
and  to  buy  the  products  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  m 
greater  measure.  The  two  industries  that  need  this  help  and  consider- 
ation more  than  any  others  are  the  sugar  and  tobacco  interests.  It  is 
believed  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  those  articles  produced  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  imported  into  the  United  States  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  Dingley  tariff  would  furnish  such  a  degree  of  relief  as 
would  enable  our  producers  to  continue  their  production,  and  thereby 
greatly  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  the  innabitants  of  the  islands, 
without  the  possibility  of  producing  formidable  competition  in  the 
United  States.  This  subject  is  not  discussed  at  length  in  this  report, 
because  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  presented  more  fully  in  the 
report  of  the  civil  governor  to  the  Commission,  but  the  discussion  is 
entirely  pertinent  and  vital  to  the  question  of  insular  i 


Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 
1902,  Act  No.  608  was  passed  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  1903,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  the  "Seized  funds  and  special  deposits"  that 
have  heretofore  appeared  under  that  heading  in  the  treasurer's  state- 
ment were  converted  into  cash,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  and  turned 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury.  The  total  sum  thus  realized 
during  me  fiscal  year  1903  was  $267,663.26,  and  since  that  date 
$131,582.88,  which  latter  sum  will  appear  in  the  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  1904. 

The  auditor's  report,  containing  a  detailed  statement  of  all  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  every  depai-tment  of  the  government,  is  hereto 
annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  5. 

INSULAR  BUDGET. 

Since  the  organization  of  substantially  all  the  bureaus  of  the  insular 
government  tl^t  are  deemed  necessary  for  its  efficient  operation  it  has 
become  practicable  to  pass  regular  appropriation  bills  but  twice  a  year, 
one  covering  substantially  the  first  naif  of  the  fiscal  year,  from  July  1 
to  January  1,  and  the  other  remaining  half,  from  January  1  to  July  1. 
But  aside  from  these  regular  appropriation  bills  special  acts  have  been 
necessary  making  appropriations  for  specific  purposes  not  foreseen  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  regular  appropriation  bills.  Defi- 
ciency appropriation  bills  have  also  been  necessary  to  meet  unantici- 
pated calls  from  the  various  bureaus,.  Appropriation  bills  for  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  1904,  regular,  special,  and  deficiency  have  been 
enacted,  so  that  it  is  practicable  to  determine  the  sums  appropriated 
for  one-half  of  that  fiscal  year.  By  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
(act  No.  807)  passed  in  July,  1903,  the  sum  of  14,216,165,50  was  apjjro- 

£riated  for  the  regular  service  of  the  insular  government  for  the  first 
alf  of  the  fiscal  year  1904,     By  subsequent  acts  further  appropria- 
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tions  were  made  for  expenses  for  the  fii'st  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1904, 
lis  follows — 


N-un,berofact. 

Iimprtaied 

Number   fao. 

trnpra*!^ 

831 

ft 

S 

,^^S 

a 

666  66 

Tolal 

1573  MO  60 

making  a  total  of  $5,78Q  7Jf>,  money  of  the  Lnited  States  foi  ordmarv 
expenses  in  the  fiist  half  of  the  hscal  >eai  1'^1I4 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  loans  have  been  made  to  prov- 
inces which  will  probably  not  be  able  to  repay  them,  as  follows: 

Act  No.  972,  province  of  Paragua $3, 000 

Act  No.  963,  province  of  ZamWes 2, 000 

Making  a  total  of 5, 500 

for  this  class  of  expenditure  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  current 
expenditures,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  provinces  referred  to 
and  the  improbability  of  repayment  This  sum  might  properly  be 
added  to  the  above  statement  of  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  fii'st 
half  of  the  fiscal  yesir,  making  a  total  of  ordinary  expenditui-es  for  the 
first  half  of  the  tiscal  year  19(H  of  $0,790,2:^6.  money  of  the  United 
States.  Estimating  tliat  the  regular  expenses  will  be  substantially  the 
same  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
total  regular  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  will  be  $11,590,462. 

Included  withm  the  foregoing  statement  are  appropriations  for  the 
regular  expenses  of  the  city  of  Manila. 

There  have  likewise  been  appropriated  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1904  for  extraordinary  expenses,  the  following  sums,  stated 
in  money  of  the  United  States;  such  appropriations  when  made  in  local 
currency  having  been  lediiced  for  the  purposes  of  this  statement  to 
money  of  the  United  States  at  the  authorized  ratio  at  the  time  of 
y  the  appropriation: 


No.  of 

IT.S.oQrrency. 

fm 

Intsrest  on  cercificatBt  of  inilebledness 

eb;ouo.oo 

Mfi 

Refund  to  province  of  TayabBH.  deposit  made  in  inBUlai  tieasniy  in  1900 

i'lm'on 

»W 

Wagon  road  from  Pasacao  to  Hueva  Caeeres,  provtnee  ot  Ambcs  (^marines. . . 

w'ooo'oo 

Suppression  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  care  and  euppon  ot  lepers,  province  ol 
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Likewise  for  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  city  of  Manila  there 
was  appropriated  by  Act  No.  830,  for  public  works  and  permanent 
improvements,  the  sum  of  $361,648,  and  by  Act  No.  808,  for  purchase 
of  lands  and  so  forth,  $26,653.98,  making  a  total  of  $2,506,650.80, 
money  of  the  United'  States,  appropriatea  from  the  insular  treasury 
for  extraordinary  purposes  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1904. 
The  estimates  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1904  have  not  yet 
come  in,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  intelligent  forecast  as  to 
what  the  demands  will  be  for  extraordinair  expenditures  during  that 
period.  Certain  other  loans,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  auditor's 
report,  have  been  made  to  other  provinces,  but  these  will  doubtless 
be  repaid  in  time  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  expenditures 
of  the  insular  government  in  any  proper  sense. 

Many  of  the  extraordinary  expenditur  s  above  referred  to  are  in 
the  nature  of  investments,  and  there  is  permanent  and  tangible  prop- 
erty to  represent  them;  such  as  the  Oriente  Hotel,  which  has  been 
purchased  for  much  needed  office  room;  improvement  of  the  harbor 
at  Manila;  completion  of  wharf  at  Jolo;  sur\'eys  and  construction  of 
road  to  Baguio;  repairs  to  wharves  atZamboanga,  Iligan  and  Parang; 
construction  and  repair  of  school  buildings  in  various  provinces;  pur- 
chase of  new  instniments  for  the  weather  bui'eau;  and  large  general 
improvements.  Extraordinary  expenditui'es  similar  to  these  will  con- 
stantly be  necessary  and  can  not  be  disregarded  in  making  estimates. 
The  appropriation  for  the  exposition  board  is,  undoubtedly,  much 
larger  than  will  be  necessary  for  the  second  h^f  of  the  fiscal  year; 
but  the  interest  on  certificates  of  indebtedness  will  cei-tainly  be  as 
large  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  as  for  the  first  half.  Large 
appropriations  will  likewise  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
Benguet  road.  Appropriations  for  the  Rizal  Monument  will  not 
again  recur;  nor  will  the  expense  of  the  monetary  commission. 

If  the  estimate  were  to  be  based  upon  the  theoiy  that  the  total 
amount  reouired  for  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  should 
be  double  tne  amount  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  $5,013, 800. 60 
money  of  the  United  States,  the  summary  would  be  as  follows: 

Total  estimates,  ordinary  expenditures $11,590,452.00 

Total  eatimated  estraoriinary  expenditures 5, 013,300. 60 

Total  eatimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1904 16, 603, 752. 60 

The  revenues  of  the  insular  government  from  all  sources  as  depos- 
ited, aside  from  refundable  collections  during  the  first  five  months  of 
the  fiscal  j'ear  1904,  ending  November  80,  1908,  including  the  city  of 
Manila,  amount  to  $4,776,745,36.  Using  as  a  basis  the  revenues  last 
cited  it  is  estimated  that  the  revenues  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  1904  will  be 
as  follows: 

From  all  departments  ot  the  insular  government  proper 510,374,018.31 

From  the  city  ot  Manila 1, 090, 170. 31 

From  the  city  of  Manila  land  taxes,  1903  (1  j  per  cent  on  $37,000,000), 

less  credits 506,832.82 

One-half  land  tax,  1904,  due  and  payable  before  July  1,  1904  (1  per 
cent  on  $37,000,000) 370, 000, 00 

-  Making  a  total  of _ _ 12, 341, 021. 44 

Showing  an  apparent  deficit  of  $4,262,731.16  on  deducting  receipts 
from  appropriations. 
Included  in  the  revenues  for  the  five  months  above  referred  to  are 
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$131,583.88  received  froQi  the  sale  of  seized  copper  c/jins,  which  had 
tefore  remained  as  special  deposits  in  the  treasui-y,  and  the  sum 
of  $185,443.75,  for  custxtms  receipts  for  Philippine  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States  and  passed  over  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  in  Sew  York  to  the  credit  of  the 
insular  government. 

In  the  statement  of  revenues  collected,  the  refundable  export 
duties  collected  in  Manila  on  exports  to  the  United  States  are  not 
included,  nor  in  the  statement  of  expenditures  is  anything  included 
for  such  refunding  of  export  duties;  such  export  duties  appearing 
upon  neither  side  of  the  account  need  not  be  taken  into  considcmtion 
in  fi-aming  the  budget  for  the  year.  Nor  are  receipts  or  disburse- 
ments by  reason  of  the  new  currency  system  and  money  boiTowed 
upon  certitieates  taken  into  consideration,  except  that  the  interest 
upon  such  cei-tificates  is  to  be  considered  as  a  disbursement.  On  the 
other  hand,  interest  received  from  the  deposit  of  insular  funds  with 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  should  be  included  among 
the  revenues  of  the  insular  government  proper  when  proper  state- 
ments of  the  amount  thereof  shall  have  been  received. 

But  the  foregoing  statement  pi-obably  involves  an  excessive  estimate 
of  disbursements.  The  appropriations  for  permanent  improvements 
and  extraordinary  expenditures  already  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
1904  are  veiy  large.  It  is  impracticable  for  the  insular  government 
to  continue  appropriations  for  those  purposes  on  the  same  basis, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  present.  The  appropriations  that  aixs 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  of  architecture  are 
very  largely  undrawn,  and  must  continue  so  for  a  considerable  period, 
because  the  chief  of  that  bureau  has  not  available  men  to  superintend 
and  carry  on  the  work  of  constniction,  and  further  appropriations  for 
that  bureau  ought  not  to  be  made  till  the  bureau  is  more  nearly  abi'cast 
of  its  work. 

Assuming  that  no  fui-ther  appropriations  for  general  improvements 
will  be  made,  except  bv  the  city  of  Manila,  during  the  fiscal  year,  and 
tliat  the  expenditures  for  those  purposes  by  the  city  of  Manila  will  be 
as  stated  in  the  estimate  made  by  the  municipal  board  in  its  report  for 
the  current  j'ear,  and  that  the  basis  of  income  will  be  substantially  as 
above  stated,  the  estimate  will  be  as  follows: 

Total  of  regular  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  for  the  insular 

government,  including  the  liity  of  Manila $11,590,452.00 

Total  appropriated  for  estraonlinary  expenses  during  the  first  half 

of  the  fiscal  year 2,506,650.30 

Estimated  appropriationa  for  extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  city 
of  Manila  for  Ihe  second  half  of  the  flsical  year 200,000.00 

Total  appropriations  for  the  year 14,297,102.;i0 

Total  ealJniHted  revenues  tor  the  year,  including  the  city  of  Manila.     12,341,021.44 

Sliowing  an  apparent  deficit  of 1, 956, 080. 86 

Attention,  however,  should  be  drawn  to  one  other  asset.  The  state- 
ments of  the  auditor  show  that  down  to  November  SO,  1903,  there  were 
on  the  books  of  his  office  $1,376,284.58  United  States  currency  of 
appropriations  undrawn  on  account  of  the  fiscal  year  1903  and  prior 
years.  A  considei-able  portion  of  this  amount  will  not  be  required,  and 
will  be  turned  back  into  the  treasury;  but  that  portion  of  those 
appropriations  which  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  public  works  is 
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continuous  and  will  not  be  returned.  It  is  estimated  that  there  ought 
to  be  il,000,000  of  the  appropriations  referred  to  returned  to  the 
treasury.  Deducting  SS1,000,000  from  the  apparent  deficit  shown 
above,  would  leave  an  actual  probable  deficit  amounting  to  $956,080.86. 
The  books  of  the  auditor  likewise  show  that,  althoujfh  more  than 
five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1904  have  elapsed,  there  is  yet  on  the 
books  of  this  office,  exclusive  of  the  gold-standard  appropriations,  the 
sum  of  $5,392,784.68  U.  S.  currency  undrawn  on  account  of  the  fiscal 
year  1904.  The  two  facts  last  stated  indicate  quite  clearly  that  exces- 
sive appropi'iations  have  been  made,  and  suggest  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  cutting  more  closely  appropriations  for  ordinary  expenses  and 
the  avoidance  of  making  large  appropriations  for  public  works  long  in 
advance  of  the  necessity  for  their  use.  Until  estimates  are  submitted 
upon  more  favorable  Imses,  it  will  be  impracticable  to  make  valuable 
estimates  of  proposed  expenditures  for  the  year. 

BUDGET  OF  THE  CITT  OP  MANILA. 

The  aggregate  of  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the  city  of 
Manila  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1904  was  $835, 551. 9Si. 
Assuming  that  the  aggregate  of  expenses,  ordinary  _and  extraordinary, 
for  the  whole  year  would  be  in  the  same  proportion,  the  total  for  the 
3'ear  would  be  $2,005,324.66,  all  figures  indicating  sums  in  money  of 
the  United  States.  The  estimate  of  the  aggregate  expenses  for  the 
fiscal  year  made  by  the  municipal  board  is  12,430,663. 

The  aggregate  of  receipts  deposited  by  collecting  officera  of  the  city 
of  Manila  for  the  same  five  months  was  $457,355,92.  Thirty  per  cent 
of  the  expenses  of  the  city  of  Manila  are  borne  by  the  insular  govern- 
ment, and  that  30  per  cent  for  the  year  amounts  to  $601,597.36,  based 
upon  a  total  expenditure  of  $2,005,324.56.  The  estimate  of  collections 
from  all  sources  of  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  is  $1,974,486.98, 
based  upon  the  collections  that  have  been  made  during  the  five  months 
aforesaid,  and  upon  the  estimate  of  the  sum  that  will  be  received 
during  the  year  for  land  taxes,  land  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  in 
the  city  of  Manila  having  in  no  part  been  collected  down  to  this  time. 
Adding  to  the  collections  of  revenues  from  all  sources  the  sum  of 
$601,597.36  to  be  contributed  by  the  insular  government,  the  total 
available  resources  of  the  city  of  Manila  for  the  year  would  amount  to 
$2,576,084.34.  From  all  of  which  it  appears  that  the  income  of  the 
city  of  Manila  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  its  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1904. 

The  law  provides  for  reimbursement  to  the  insular  government  by 
the  city  of  Manila  for  advances  made  for  installing  the  "mil  system," 
which  advances  must  be  considered  in  further  estimates.  The  pail  sys- 
tem is  purely  a  local  sanitary  measure,  and  not  only  does  the  law  pro- 
vide that  the  expense  thereof  should  be  borne  by  the  city  of  Manila, 
but  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  other  portions  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  pay  such  expenses  from  the  revenues  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  finances  of  the  city  are  now  in  such  condition  that  the 
reimbursement  ought  immediately  to  be  made,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  cause  the  adjustment  of  the  expense 
referred  to.  Some  portion  of  the  plant  of  tne  pail  system  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  this  loss  should  fall  upon  the  city,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  destruction  of  any  other  property  would  fall  upon  it,  and 
not  upon  the  insular  government. 
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THE   CUSTOMS    SERVICE   ANI>  THE    TARIFF. 

The  term  customs  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands  embraces  many 
functions  that  would  be  performed  by  separate  bureaiiH  in  the  United 
States,  but  which  are  hei-e  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  addition  to  regular 
customs  work  the  collector  of  customs  has  charge  of  the  duties  per- 
taining to  navigation,  steamboat- inspection  service,  revenue-cutter 
service,  immigration,  supervision  of  fisheries  (so  far  as  fishery  rights 
in  harbora  are  concerned),  registration  of  Chinese,  and  the  supervision 
of  pilots  and  their  associations  throughout  the  islands. 

Attention  was  called  in  the  report  from  this  office  to  the  Commission, 
made  one  year  ago.  to  the  expense  of  bringing  imported  merchandise 
from  steamers  in  the  harbor  to  the  custom-house  and  wharves,  and  of 
landing  them  and  placing  them  in  the  proper  warehouses,  and  of  the 
delay  m  such  operations,  owing  to  the  insufficient  character  of  the 
lightering  and  landing  facilities  and  the  method  of  carrving  on  that 
business,  and  from  sorting  the  cargo  on  boai-d  the  incoming  steamers 
in  such  way  that  each  owner  might  receive  his  own  merchandise  in  his 
own  cascos  or  lightere,  or  cascos  and  lighters  engaged  bj'  him  for  that 
purpose.  Steamers  had  been  subjected  to  great  demurrage  by  the 
delay  incident  to  that  process  and  to  the  insufficient  landing  facilities 
at  the  custom-house.  Since  the  date  of  that  report,  however,  large 
relief  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to  the  mattera  complained  of.  The 
custom-house  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  at  an  expense 
of  $76,000  U.  S-  currency,  whereby  the  original  amount  of  office 
room  has  been  nearly  doubled  and  suitable  quarters  have  been  pi'o- 
vided  for  the  insular  suiTcyor's  division,  as  well  as  for  the  marine- 
hospital  service,  branch  telegraph  office,  and  branch  post-office,  with 
money-order  department.  The  personnel  employed  at  the  custom- 
house office  has  been  increased  and  improved  in  organization  during 
the  vear,  and  the  duties  formerly  performed  at  the  office  of  the  captain 
of  the  port  have  been  assigned  to  the  collector  of  customs,  and  the 
office  ot  the  captain  of  the  port  has  been  abolished.  The  congestion 
of  steamers,  lorehas,  cascos,  and  other  craft  in  the  Pasig  River  has 
been  largely  relieved,  so  that  the  dispatch  of  goods  at  the  custom-house 
wharf  has  therebj-  been  greatly  facilitated.  The  '-running  check  sys- 
tem" in  the  discharge  of  vessels  has  been  more  and  more  used  until  it 
has  become  the  established  rule.  By  that  system  the  cargo  is  dis- 
charged into  either  lightei's  or  cascos  and  transported  to  the  custom- 
house wharf  or  other  wharves  immediately  fixim  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
without  sorting  on  board,  the  sorting  being  all  done  upon  the  wharves. 
The  system  has  I'esulted  in  much  quii;ker  dispatch  of  vessels  lying  in 
the  harbor,  which  is  a  very  important  matter  for  mail  and  legular 
coasting  steamers.  On  September  23,  1903,  Act  No.  897  was  passed 
making  appropriation  for  the  purchase  and  operation  of  the  "  Arrastre" 
plant  for  unloading,  conveying,  and  delivering  imported  merchandise 
at  the  Manila  custom-house,  and  making  pioxnsion  for  the  operation 
of  that  plant  under  the  direction  of  the  collector  of  customs  of  tlie 
Philippine  Islands.  The  operation  called  "arrastre"  consists  in  the 
receiving  of  imported  goods  at  the  customs  whaiTes  from  the  lorehas, 
cascos,  or  lightei'S  in  which  the  same  have  been  bi-onght  from  the 
steamers  to  the  customs  wharves  and  transporting  the  sjime  by  tram- 
ways or  othcM'  facilities  to  the  proper  customs  warehouses.     This  oper- 
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atiou  had  been  performed  before  that  time  by  a  private  firm.  It  was 
considered  highly  undesirable  that  the  steam  cranes  and  derricks  for 
unloading  goods  upon  the  customs  wharves  and  the  tramways  should 
belong  to  private  mdividuals  and  be  operated  by  them.  It  was  par- 
ticularly objectionable  at  Manila  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  owners  of 
the  arraatre  plant  were  likewise  the  largest  owners  of  cascos,  lorchas, 
and  lighters  for  bringing  the  goods  to  the  customs  wharves  from 
the  steamers,  and  the  charge  was  often  made,  justly  or  unjustly,  that 
importers  who  did  not  employ  the  owners  of  the  arrastre  plant  to  do 
their  lightering  were  discriminated  against  so  that  their  goods  were 
greatly  delayed  in  landing  and  their  demurrage  expenses  were  made 
much  larger.  Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  897  the  government 
undei-takes  to  perform  the  arrastre  opemtions  at  actual  cost,  go  that 
importers  are  furnished  the  best  of  facilities  and  alt  extortionate 
charges  or  discrimination  are  rendered  impossible. 

The  effect  of  these  various  changes  has  been  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
discharge  of  imported  cargoes  at  Manila,  and  to  diminish  the  delay, 
expense,  and  difficulty  before  experienced  in  that  line.  It  is  believed 
that  the  facilities  now  existing  are  substantially  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  port  until  such  time  as  the  new  harbor  improvements  shall  have 
been  completed.  At  that  time  a  new  custom-house  and  storehouses 
will  be  constructed  on  the  new  ground  being  made  by  the  harbor- 
dredging  operations,  and  the  whole  business  will  be  transferred  sub- 
stantially from  the  Pasig  Biver,  where  it  is  now  cari'ied  on,  to  the  new 
water  front. 

The  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  status  of  the  court  of  customs 
appeals  has  been  heretofore  commented  on  in  this  report  and  need  not 
further  be  dealt  with  at  this  time. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  that  the  charges  for  interisland 
transportation  for  freight  and  passengers  were  excessive,  and  that  a 
combmation  had  been  made  among  the  various  persons  and  corpora- 
tions engf^ed  in  that  traffic  to  maintain  the  excessive  rates  of  charge 
without  competition.  Under  the  law  as  it  existed,  down  to  Noveniter 
17,  1902,  no  foreign  vessel  was  entitled  to  engage  in  the  local  coast- 
wise trade.  The  trade  was  all  in  the  hands  of  certain  local  persons 
and  corporations  who  were  abundantly  fortified  in  their  situation  by  the 
provisions  of  the  law  aforesaid.  Accordingly,  on  the  date  last  stated, 
the  Commission  passed  Act  No.  520,  called  the  "coastwise  trade  act," 
which  permitted  any  vessel,  foreign  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  a  special 
coastwise  license  and  to  engage  in  the  local  trade  upon  the  payment 
of  certain  taxes  and  compliance  with  certain  other  conditions.  Under 
this  act  eighteen  vessels,  most  of  them  of  small  tonnage,  have  secured 
■  licenses,  four  of  them  sailing  vessels  bearing  the  United  States  flag, 
and  one  a  steamer  bearing  the  United  Ste.tes  flag;  the  others  are  Nor- 
wegian, German,  or  Japanese.  The  act  also  makes  illegal  any  agree- 
ment between  masters,  owners,  or  agents  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  to  fix,  increase,  or  maintain  rates  of  transportation  for 
passengers  or  merchandise,  or  to  divide  the  coastwise  trade  and  busi- 
ness of  these  islands  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  and  avoiding  com- 
petition. The  act  also  authorizes  the  civil  governor  to  appoint  a 
commission  authorized  to  classif  j'  vessels,  merchandise,  and  passengers 
for  the  purpose  of  carriage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  to  fix  the  max- 
imum rates  to  be  charged  thereunder  for  the  transportation  in  the 
several  classes  of  vessels  of  the  various  classes  of  merchandise  and 
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passengers  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
provides  that  the  maxiuium  rates  thus  fixed  must  be  reasonable  and 
established  only  after  a  public  hearing  of  all  common  carriers  involved. 
So  far  no  appointment  of  a  commission  has  been  made  and  the  com- 
bination or  agreement  aforesaid  has  been  diasolved,  and  freight  and 
passenger  rates  have  been  lowered  to  some  extent,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  commerce  of  the  islands. 

On  May  29,  1902,  the  Commission  passed  Act  No.  780,  providing 
for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  applicants  for  the  position  of 
master,  mate,  patron,  and  engineer  of  seagoing  vessels  in  tlie  Philip- 
pine coastwise  trade  and  prescribing  the  number  of  engineers  to  be 
employed  by  such  vessels.  In  pursuance  of  this  act  a  board  on  Philip- 
pine marine  examinations  was  convened  in  July,  1&03,  for  the  exami- 
nation of  such  masters,  mates,  patrons,  and  engineers  as  presented 
themselves,  and  186  licenses  were  issued.  Section  7  of  that  act  reads 
as  follows: 

On  and  after  August  firet,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  every  applicant  for  license 
as  master,  mate,  patron,  or  et^ineer  of  a  Philippine  coastwise  Vessel  shall  he  a  ei^- 
aen  of  the  United  States  or  ol  the  Philippine  Islands;  Provided,  however.  That  any 
citizen  or  subject  of  any  other  eoiintry  who  may  be  acting  as  master,  mate,  patron, 
or  engineer  of  any  Philippine  coastwise  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act 
may,  upon  application  to  the  insular  collector  of  customs,  he  granted  a  certificate  of 
service,  which  shall  authorize  him  te  continue  to  act  in  the  Philippine  coastwise 
trade  as  such  master,  mate,  patron,  or  engineer,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  his  making 
proper  showing  to  the  board  hereinbefore  created,  either  by  the  presentation  of  a 
properly  authenticated  license  from  some  other  recognized  maritime  country  satis- 
factory to  the  board  or  by  such  other  evidence  of  competency  and  good  character  as 
the  board  in  its  discretion  may  deem  sufficient 

It  is  also  provided  that  he  shall  have  seen  at  least  two  years'  service 
in  the  coastwise  trade  of  these  islands  under  the  American  flag  and 
that  he  shall  take  the  following  oath: 

I  hereby  solemnly  swear  that  1  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  the  government  constituted  by  the 
United  States  herein,  and  that  while  in  the  islands  I  will  support  and  maintain  the 
same,  and  that  I  will  not  at  any  time  hereafter  while  in  these  islands  or  while  serv- 
ing under  this  license  at  any  place  aid,  abet,  or  incite  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  government  established  by  the  United  States  ia  these 
islands,  and  that  I  take  this  oath  voluntarily,  without  any  mental  reservation  what- 
soever.   So  help  me  God. 

Under  this  section  142  certificates  of  service  have  been  issued. 

Many  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  who  had  been  acting  as  mas- 
ter, mate,  patron,  or  engineer  of  Philippine  coastwise  vessels  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  above  mentioned  have  declined  to  submit  evi- 
dence of  competency  and  good  character,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section  7,  claiming  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  whereby  the  Philippine  Isknds  were  ceded  by  the  Kingdom 
of  Spain  to  the  United  States,  thej  are  protected  in  the  pursuance  of 
their  regular  employments  and  vocations  without  having  new  and  addi- 
tional burdens  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  by  the  pi-ovisions  of  said 
section  7  they  are  placed  upon  a  parity  with  citizens  or  subjects  of  other 
countries  which  had  no  treaty  stipulations  with  the  United  States.  Their 
rights  in  this  contention  have  not  as  yet  been  permanently  determined. 
It  is  probably  advisable  that  there  should  be  a  judicial  determination 
thereof,  and  such  steps  will  probably  be  taken  as  will  enable  them  to 
continue  in  the  perfoniiance  of  their  duties  without  submission  to  fur- 
ther examination,  provided  the  court  shall  hold  that  they  are  entitled 
so  to  continue. 
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By  act  No.  787,  passed  on  June  1,  1903,  organizing  the  Moro  Prov- 
ince, the  legislative  council  of  that  province  is  authorized  to  provide 
by  regulations  for  the  use,  registration,  and  licensing  of  boats  of  Moro 
or  pagan  construction  of  leas  than  10  tons'  measurement,  and  that  the 
gross  amount  of  customs  receipts  collected  within  the  province,  less  the 
cost  of  their  collection,  shall  constitute  a  special  f  una  to  be  expended, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  province,  for  provin- 
cial, district,  and  municipal  purposes. 

The  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Iloilo  and  Cebu 
show  a  large  increase  during  the  past  year.  For  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  harbor  of  Iloilo  the  Commission  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
8150,000,  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  harbor  anil  port  at 
Cebu  the  sum  of  |35O,O0O  has  been  appropriated.  It  is  expected  that 
these  improvements  will  be  executed  as  soon  as  the  proper  contracts 
can  be  let. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  8,  1903,  whereby  all  export 
duties  upon  produce  of  the  islands  imported  into  the  United  States  and 
there  consumed  are  to  be  refunded  to  the  exporters,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  hemp  shipped  from  these  islands  to 
the  United  States  in  order  to  obtain  a  refund  of  the  duties  paid  on  its 
exportation  here.  The  following  table  will  show  the  increase  in  that 
trade  and  the  stimulus  that  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  act  of  Congress 
referred  to: 

Tons  of  hemp  exported  from  the  Fhilippine  Islands  to  the.  United  States  direct. 


Year, 

t™.. 

Year. 

Ton. 

2,%  718 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1903  there  were  46,156  tons  of  hemp 
exported.  At  the  same  rate  of  export  for  the  last  quarter  of  1903, 
the  total  exportation  for  the  year  would  be  61,541  tons. 

The  effect  of  this  act,  as  before  shown  in  this  report,  has  been  very 
materially  to  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  islands.  It  has  at  the  same 
time  doubtless  enabled  consimaers  in  the  United  States  to  obtain  their 
hemp  at  a  lower  price  than  they  ever  obtained  it  before.  This  result 
is  in  a  sense  an  exploitation  of  the  islands  for  the  benefit  of  the  hemp 
consumers  in  the  United  States.  These  consumers  and  dealers  in  the 
United  States  obtain  an  advantage  over  consumers  and  dealers  in 
Manila  hemp  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  that  advantage  is  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  revenues  of  the  insular  government.  It  would  lie 
largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  islands  to  have  that  provision  of  the  act  of 
Congi-ess  repealed,  unle.ss  compensation  be  provided  by  reduction  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  other  product*  of  the  islands  imported  into 
the  United  States,  so  tJiat  their  production  may  be  stimulated  here  by 
opening  to  our  people  in  the  islands  the  large  markets  of  the  United 
States  on  a  favorable  basis.  It  is  not  deemed  equitable  that  the  insular 
revenues  should  be  discriminated  against  in  the  manner  that  they  are 
under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  as  to  hemp  without  adequate 
compensation  in  the  manner  indicated.  It  has  alieady  been  demon- 
strated by  experience,  as  elsewhere  stated  in  this  report,  that  the 
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features  which  were  introduced  into  the  act  of  Congress  intended  to 
be  compensatorj-  are  not  coaipensatorj'  in  any  propei'  sense  and  ai'e 
entJrel;^'  inadeq^uate. 

Detailed  statistics  in  re^rd  to  all  imports  and  exports  into  and  from 
the  islands  during  the  i»jriod  covered  bj'  this  report,  the  wuntries  from 
which  such  imports  liavo  come  and  to  which  such  exports  have  gone, 
and  the  quantities  and  classes  of  goods  imported  and  exported,  the 
values  thereof,  and  the  ports  of  the  islands  at  which  such  imports  and 
exports  have  been  made,  the  items  of  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the 
several  ports,  as  well  as  the  number  of  Chinese  arriving  atand  depart- 
ing from  the  several  ports,  licenses  and  certificates  of  protection  isisued 
at  the  different  entry  ports  of  the  islands  to  coastwise  vessels  and  the 
tonn^e  of  each  class  thereof,  and  the  list  of  vessels  engaged  in  trade 
between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  foreign  ports,  together  with  the 
names  and  flags  tnereof,  and  lists  of  open  coastwise  ports  and  eub- 
lorts  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  will  be  round  in  the  special  report  of 
V.  Morgan  Shuster,  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 
hereto  annexed  and  marked  "Exhibit  Ko.  6." 

For  pm-poses  of  comparison,  attention  is  invited  to  the  following 
statement  of  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  the  five  fiscal  years  ending  June  3(\  1903,  rep- 
resented m  I  nited  "states  cuiitncj    jjold  and  silvei  i.om  mcluded: 
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Government  free  entries  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
imports  each  succeeding  year  until  the  year  1908,  when  there  was  a 
fallingoff  of  practicallj'  06,000,000,  due  in  part  tothedecreascdpui-chas- 
ingpower  of  the  islands,  owing  to  the  industrial  depression  caused  by 
rinderpest,  locusts,  and  the  mvages  of  cholera;  and  more  lai^ly  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  imported  during  that  year  less  than  $3,000,000 
Mexican,  while  during  the  year  1903  there  were  imported  $8,652,648 
Mexican.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  each 
year  an  increase  in  exports  from  the  islands,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1903 
the  exports  for  the  first  time  exceeded  the  imports.  This  increase  in 
exx)orts  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  high  price  for  hemp  and  the 
large  expoi-tations  thereof,  as  well  as  by  the  increased  exportation  of 
cojjra  and  raw  sugar,  and  the  exportation  of  $5,977,741  Mexican.  Of 
articles  of  import,  rice  includes  a  far  larger  value  than  any  other  com- 
modity. The  large  importation  of  rice  is  almost  wholly  the  result  of 
depressed  agricultui-al  conditions.  Its  importation  ought  to  be  less  in 
future  years  as  the  producing  capacity  of  the  islands  increases.  In 
fact,  no  rice  ought  to  be  imported.  The  islands  are  entirely  capable  of 
producing  all  the  rice  that  is  needed  for  consumption  in  them,  besides 
a  large  amount  for  export. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  order 
of  values  imported,  are  rice,  cotton  goods,  opium,  floiiv,  illuminating 
oil,  beer,  bituminous  coal,  cocoa,  and  refined  sugar.     Kogland  still 
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controls  a  large  proportion  of  the  import  trade  in  cotton  goods.  No 
I'eason  is  apparent  why  that  trade  should  not  be  secured  by  the  United 
States,  and  greatly  extended  and  increased. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  are  inequalities  in  the 
existing  tariff  which  might  be  corrected  without  impairment  of  the 
revenues  and  with  advantage  to  the  genei-al  commercial  interests  of 
the  islands.  In  order  that  such  inequalities  may  be  effectively  dem- 
onstrated, the  civil  governor  has  appointed  a  commission  of  represent- 
ative business  men  and  of  employees  in  the  customs  sei'vice  for  the 
purpose  of  making^  investigation  and  report  upon  this  whole  subject. 
That  commission  is  now  engaged  in  public  hearings,  at  which  all 
importei's  and  dealers  and  the  public  generally  are  invited  to  express 
their  views;  its  report  will  soon  be  available,  and  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  to  make  any  recommendations  upon  this  subject  until  that 
i"eport  is  at  hand. 

On  March  27,  1903,  the  Commission  passed  Act  No.  702,  regulating 
the  registration  of  Chinese  persons  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 
pui'pose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  29,  1902,  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese 
from  the  llnited  States  and  its  insular  possessions.  By  said  Act  No. 
703  the  registration  was  intrusted  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  he  was  directed  to  employ  for  that  purpose 
the  personnel  of  the  Philippine  customs  service,  the  provincial  and 
military  officers  therein  provided,  and  such  other  persons  as  might 
be  necessary.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the 
collector  of  customs  proceeded  to  pi-epare  regulations  for  the  regis- 
tmtion  of  Chinese  persons  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  with  forms 
of  ajmlications  and  certificates,  and  appointed  the  necessary  registrars 
and  deputies.  Down  to  October  8,  1903,  less  than  30,000  applications 
for  registration  had  been  received  from  Chinese  persons  residing 
in  the  city  of  Manila.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  work  of  regis- 
tration would  be  completed  by  the  29th  daj'  of  October,  1903,  but 
on  the  latter  date  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  registration  should  be  completed  two  months  more.  ITie 
number  of  Chinese  to  apply  for  registration  is  much  smaller  than  had 
been  anticipated  by  many  people.  The  Chinese  themselves  are  not 
favorable  to  the  registration  and  manifestly  prefer  to  take  their  chances 
of  subsequently  proving  that  tbey  are  citizens  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  having  been  born  here,  and  are  therefore  not  subject  to  reg- 
istration or  deportation,  than  to  make  the  direct  admission  required  by 
the  registration.  The  sentiment  of  the  community  likewise  is  not 
favorable  to  the  discovery  of  unregistered  Chinese.  Business  men  of 
the  islands  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws 
are  more  drastic  and  rigid  than  the  needs  of  the  islands  require,  and 
that  no  conditions  exist  here  demanding  the  rigid  enforcement  of  those 
laws  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  are  enforced  in  the  United 
States.  The  collector  of  customs,  however,  has  enforced  the  laws  so 
far  as  was  practicable.  Some  evasions  have  occurred,  and  Chinese  not 
entitled  to  admission  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  in  gaining 
entrance  to  the  islands,  but  the  number  of  such  illegal  entries  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  they  present  no  question  of  Targe  importance. 
It  is  very  apparent  that  the  number  of  Chinese  now  in  the  country  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  any  menace  to  the  peace  or  indus- 
tries of  the  country. 
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Some  difficult  questions  have  arisen  under  the  so-called  "contract- 
labor  laws"  of  the  United  States,  which  are  extended  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1903.  An  expert  accountant, 
who  had  come  to  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  sening  in  one  of  the 
banks  under  a  contract  for  a  period  of  service,  was  denied  admission 
by  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  contract  laborer  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  and  was 
not  entitled  to  admission  under  any  of  the  exceptions  stated  in  the 
law.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  islands  on  habeas 
corpus.  The  right  of  the  collector  to  exclude  him  was  as.sailed,  not 
only  upon  the  ground  that  ho  was  within  the  excepted  classes  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  admission,  but  alao  upon  theground  that  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1903,  the  administration  of  that  act  had  been 
placed  under  the  Dejmrtment  of  Labor  and  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  eonsecjuently  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  had  no  lurisdiction  whatever  to  admit  or  exclude  the 
accountant,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  unlawfully  i-cstraining  the 
accountant  from  bis  lil>erty.  The  insular  supreme  court  has  decided 
the  second  question  in  favor  of  the  collector,  a  majority  of  the  court 
holding  that  while  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1W)3,  extended  the 
provisions  of  substantive  law  therein  enacted  to  these  islands,  it  did 
not  extend  the  machinery  therein  provided  to  these  islands,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  control  of  the  whole  inachinerj''  was  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  insular  government,  which  has  intrusted  the  collector 
of  customs  with  that  duty.  The  minority  of  the  court  held  Ihat  the 
whole  act  of  March  3,  1903,  including  the  machinery  for  i(s  enforce- 
ment, was  extended  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  that  until  the  new 
machiner}-  therein  provided  should  ho  set  in  motion  the  officials  before 
that  time  authorized  to  perfoi'm  these  duties  and  engage  in  the  active 
performance  of  them  could  lawfully  continue  to  perform  their  duties 
and  execute  the  law.  The  result  ui  either  view,  therefore,  was  that 
the  collector  was  not  acting  without  authority.  The  question  of  facts 
as  to  whether  the  accountant  camo  within  the  expected  classes  named 
in  the  act  of  Congress  the  court  has  reserved  for  further  hearing;  but 
upon  the  subject  of  the  futiire  construction  of  the  act  of  Congivss  as 
to  the  extension  of  all  the  machinery  therein  pi'ovided  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  this  government  has  great  interest.  It  is  believed  to  be 
especially  undesirable  that  the  De^rtment  of  Labor  and  Conmierce, 
or  any  other  department  of  the  tJnited  States,  should  interfere  with 
the  aaministx-ation  of  laws  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Such  an  inter- 
ference would  result  in  confusion,  conflict  with  authority,  duplication 
of  officials,  and  division  of  responsibility.  Two  seta  of  officials  would 
be  at  work  under  different  authorities  in  the  harboi's  of  the  islands 
dealing  with  incoming  vessels  and  Chinese  and  other  passejigers  on 
board  and  with  matters  of  quarantine  and  customs.  Tlic  policy  f>f  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  heretofore  has  been  to  make  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  responsible  for  every  branch  of 
the  administration  throughout  the  whole  archipelago,  and  to  impose 
upon  it  the  obligation  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  of  furnishing  the 
appropriations  and  machinery  necesBary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
laws.  This  has  been  true  of  the  whole  customs  service,  the  whole 
postal  service,  the  quarantine  service,  and  every  other  Itranch  of  the 
government.  It  is  considered  extrenielv  undesimblc  that  that  policy 
shall  be  departed  from  and  a  new  one  inaugurated.     The  whole  gov- 
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emment  reports  now  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  likewise 
has  authority  in  the  matter  of  all  military  forces  stationed  in  the 
islands.  All  conflict  of  authority  is  thereby  avoided  and  one  central 
ruling  power  has  tended  to  uniformity  of  action  and  the  securing  of 
the  very  best  results.  In  view  of  the  divided  opinion  of  the  insular 
supreme  court  upon  the  actual  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1903,  in  this  respect,  it  is  recommended  that  the  ambiguity 
be  cleared  by  legislation  of  Congress,  and  that  Congi'ess  be  asked  to 
declare  expressly  that  the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  exclusion  act  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  shall  be  operated  by  the  insular  authorities  as 
heretofore,  and  that  if  the  act  aa  now  standing  is  not  capable  of  such 
construction,  it  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  that  result. 

Attention  is  invited  to  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  collector  of 
customs  which  treats  of  the  coastwise  laws,  and  reads  as  follows: 


The  coastwise  shipping  laws  of  the  islands  have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  still 
are,  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  natural  uncertainty 
on  the  part  of  possible  jnveslora  of  new  capital  as  to  the  date  and  form  of  permanent 
legislation  on  tne  subject,  has  done  much  to  retard  the  development  of  what  may 
be  termed' "the  arteries  of  commerce  in  the  Philippines." 

Shortly  after  the  American  occupalion  of  these  islands  on  July  8,  1899,  the  War 
Department  issued  tariff  circular  No.  81,  publishing  an  Executive  order,  dated  July 
3,  1899,  prescribing  the  form  and  rules  of  issuance  for  "Certificates  of  protection"  . 
and  the  nag  of  the  United  States  to  vessels  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

This  order  restricted  the  right  to  eng^e  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  these  islands  to 
vessels  bona  flde  owned  b^  a  citizen  of  the  United  8tates  residing  in  the  FhiHppine 
Islands,  or  a  native  inhabitant  upon  his  taking  the  oath  of  all^^ince,  or  a  resident 
of  the  islands  who  had  become  a  citiaen  thereof  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Under  this  order  a  number  of  private  individuals,  Urma  and  corporations,  domicUed 
here  and  actually  owning  and  operating  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  available 
coasting  ve»els  would  have  been  prevented  from  continuing  in  that  trade. 

So  great  was  the  exigency  requiring  that  such  veeselB  should  continue  in  the 
coasting  trade  that  no  dose  invest%ation  into  the  bona  fides  of  transfers  of  such 
vessels,  where  made  from  the  then  owners  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  where  the  transferees  took  out  certificates  of  protection,  was 
deem^  wise  by  the  militai^  government.  To  have  excluded  vessels  obtaining 
certificates  of  protection  in  this  manner  would  have  brought  disaster  to  the  business 
of  the  islands  and  have  done  great  damage  to  their  inhabitants.  The  result,  how- 
ever, of  the  leniency  with  which  the  transfers  mentioned  were  r^arded  by  the 
military  authorities  is  that  many  of  the  larae  coasting  vessels  now  engs^ed  in  trade 
under  the  fla^  of  the  United  States  would  have  much  difiHculty  in  establishing  by 
evidence  their  rights  to  this  privilege  under  the  terms  of  section  117  of  the  Phihp- 
pine  customs  administrative  act  hereinafter  quoted. 

The  Spanish  commercial  laws  of  these  islwids  regulating  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions or  companies  are  decidedly  different  from  those  in  the  United  States,  in  that 
the  laws  here  permit  the  incorporation  of  a  body  of  foreigners  resident  in  these 
islands. 

Shortly  after  the  undersigned  assumed  chaige  of  this  bureau  over  two  years  ago, 
strict  instructions  were  issued  that  no  certificates  of  protection  should  be  granted  to 
any  vessel  not  bona  fide  owned  by  one  of  the  three  classes  of  individuals  mentioned 
in  the  original  Execntive  order  of  July  3,  1899,  and  subsequently  embodied  iu  sec- 
tion 117  of  the  Philippine  customs  administrative  act. 

No  reason  has  since  appeared  for  departing  from  those  instructions. 

The  following  extraiA  from  a  special  report  previously  rendered  by  this  office 
explains  the  present  conditions  in  regard  to  the  local  coastwise  trade: 

i"t  »  »  ■][);  jg  clear,  however,  that  whatever  subsequent  action  m^ht  be  taken  by 
either  the  le^slature  or  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  the  President  intended 
to  limit  the  '  prot«ction  and  6ti%  of  the  United  States'  to  such  foreign-built  vessels 
as  precedent  in  similar  cases,  such  as  the  Territories  of  Alaslia  and  Hawaii,  showed 
him  would  be  the  only  vessels  to  which  Congress  would  grant  American  r^;isters. 

"Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  the  Executive  order  of  July  3,  189S,  is  very  clear  ■ 
and  exact  in  its-terms;  it  needed  no  liberal  interpretation  in  order  to  be  understood 
and  obeyed.    It  took  what  is  probably  the  only  stand  in  the  matter  of  granting 
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American  registry  which  Congress  would  affirm,  and  any  deviation  from  the  exact 
and  provident  terms  of  that  order  could  only  be  excaeed  on  the  grounds  of  a  strictly 
military  necessity.  As  it  is,  that  order  has  been  for  over  two  years  and  is  beine 
to-day  violated  by  what  has  been  termed  a  'bread  and  liberal  interpretation^ 
thereof.  That  the  present  condition  of  trade  in  these  islands  urge  and  advise  such  a 
mtjasure  nobody  will  deny,  but  that  the  present  aitualJon  of  the  insular  government 
as  to  the  Philippine  coastwise  trade  is  a  safe  or  Katiafactoiy  one  nobody  dare 

The  President's  order  granted  the  protection  and  flag  of  the  United  States  'on 
the  high  seas  and  in  all  parts ' — in  otner  words,  any  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
where  a  vessel  could  go.  Under  these  conditions  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  this 
privilege  and  restricting  it  to  owners  of  vessels  owing  ajle^anee  to  the  United  States 
IS  only  too  apparent.  This  was  the  precise  effect  of  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  order 
in  question.  Any  pretended  construction  by  which,  in  the  guise  of  a  (wrporation,  a 
boily  of  persons  owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  were  granted  the  protection  and 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  completely  nullitted  and  derogated  this  reasonable  and 
clearly  expressed  intention." 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  however,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  evi- 
dent hesitation  which  has  existed  on  the  part  of  American  capital  to  invest  in  local 
shipping  interests  during  the  past  two  years,  it  seems  imperative  that  the  vessels 
actually  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  at  tbis  time  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
therein. 

To  this  end  the  following  statement  of  the  law  and  prevailing  conditions  is  given; 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1S02,  states  that  until  July  1, 
1904,  the  provisions  of  law  restricting  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  transportation 
of  passengers  and  merchandise  directly  or  indirectly  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another  port  of  the  United  States  shall  not  "be  applicable  to  foreign  vessels 
engaging  in  trade  between  the  Fhitipplne  Archipelago  and  the  United  States,  or 
between  porta  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

Tlie  question  of  what  action,  it  any,  will  be  taken  by  Congress  affecting  this  trade 
after  the  let  of  next  July  is  therefore  of  vital  interest  to  ship  owners  and  agents 
both  here  and  in  certain  jKutions  of  the  mainland  territory. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  it  is  convenient  to  conader  the  question  in  two 

(1)  The  general  or  technical  coastwise  trade,  or  rather  what  will  become  such,  in 
case  these  islands  are  made  a  great  coasting  district  of  the  United  States  alter  July  1, 
1904;  and  (2)  the  purely  lt>cal  coastwise  trade— i.  e.,  between  ports  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

It  is  believed  that  in  all  legislation  affecting  these  two  phases  of  tlie  question,  they 
shonld  be  considered  as  separate  and  distinct,  since  the  conditions  involved  difier 
widely  and  the  effects  of  a  change  in  the  present  laws  would  be  correspondingly 
varied. 

At  the  present  time  both  the  trade  between  these  islands  and  the  mainland  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  the  trade  between  ports  in  these  islands  are  open  to 
the  vessels  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  flags  or  owners.  The  protection  and  flag  of 
the  United  States  is,  however,  limited  to  the  vessels  mentioned  in  section  117  of  the 
Philippine  customs  administrative  act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  117.  Collectors  of  customs  may  issue  a  certificate  of  protection  entitling  the 
ve^el  to  which  it  is  issued  to  the  protection  and  fls^  of  the  "United  States  in  all  ports 
and  on  the  high  seas,  if  the  vessel  ia  owned  by — 

"(al  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands; 

"(b)  A  native  inhabitant  of  the  Philippine  Islands  upon  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States; 

"(c)  A  resident  of  the  Philippine  Islands  before  April  11,  1899,  hitherto  a  subject 
of  Sffflin,  upon  abiurinc  his  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States;  and  to  vessels  or  other  craft  built  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  or  in  the  United  States  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  by 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  "which  vessels  are  engaged  in  lighterage 
or  other  exclusively  harbor  business,"  under  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  above 
referred  to. 

Act  No.  520  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  however,  by  its  terms  permits  strictly 
foreign  vessels  to  eng£^  in  the  Philippine  coastwise  trade  only  until  July  1,  1904. 

In  the  absence  of  prior  legislation,  therefore,  the  local  coastwise  trade  of  these 
islands  will  of  necessity  be  carried  on  in  the  vessels  at  present  operating  under  sec- 
tion 117  of  the  Philippine  customs  adminstralive  act  above  set  forth.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  these  vessels  are  inadequate  to  the  present  demands  of  trade,  as 
well  as  utterly  insufficient  to  handle  the  steadily  growing  water  ci 
islands. 
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A  list  of  the  licensed  vessels  of  all  kinds  at  present  in  these  islands,  giving  their 
rig.  gross  tonnage,  date,  and  place  of  construction,  is  hereto  attached,  marked  "Appen- 
dix E." 

These  vessels  are  almost  without  exception  foreign  built.  The  lai^est  ones,  belong- 
ing to  the  most  important  lines,  are  owned  by  Spanish  or  British  subjects,  either 
individually  or  in  firms  or  corporations.  A  number  of  the  small  steamers  are  owned 
by  citizens  of  these  islands. 

It  will  be  admitted  without  question  that  eventually  the  coastwise  trade  of  these 
islands  should  becarried  on  only  in  American  or  Philippine  bottoms  (including  those 
now  here  which  may  be  given  American  registry),  and  only  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  Filipinos.  Just  how  soon  that  result  can  be  accomplished  will 
depend  largely  upon  tlie  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Philippinesand  the  readiness 
of  American  capital  to  come  here. 

Meanwhile  it  is  believed  that  some  comparatively  permanent  policy  and  legislation 
should  be  adopted  to  meet  the  existing  situation  and  encourage  the  investment  of 
capital  and  local  shipping. 

In  seeking  a  base  for  immediate  legislation  by  Oongrees  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
safely  premised  that  no  course  should  be  adopted  wnich  will  place  any  additional 
burden  in  the  way  of  freights  on  Philippine  products  shipped  either  locally  orto  the 
mainland  territory  for  some  years  to  come.  For  a  similar  reason  no  law  should  be 
passed  which  will  appreciably  increase  the  freight  rates  from  the  mainland  territory 
to  these  islands. 

Cheap  and  adequate  transportation  between  the  mainland  territory  and  these 
islands  and  between  Philippine  porta  is  vitally  necessary  to  successful  development 

At  the  present  time  the  greater  part  of  the  freight  traffic  between  the  Philippines 
and  New  York  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  So  far  as  indications  go,  any  law 
which  prevented  the  continuanceof  that  trade  in  foreign  bottoms  until  an  equal  ton- 
nage oEcheaiJy  operated  American  freighters  are  actually  available  to  fake  up  that 
trade  and  maintam  healthy  rafo  competition  would  result  in  a  decided  increase  over 
the  present  rates  of  freight.  This  additional  burden  would  fall  upon  the  already 
weakened  resources  of  these  islands,  and  such  a  result  would  be  more  than  lament- 
able from  every  stAudpoint. 

The  tonnage  plying  between  these  islands  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  about  equal  to 
the  present  freight  supply,  and  no  change  in  the  present  law  seems  advisable  so  far 
as  trans-Pacific  routes  are  concerned. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  the  present  laws,  so  far  as  they  permit 
foreign  bottoms  to  trade  between  these  islands  and  the  mmnland  territory  of  the 
United  States,  be  not  changed  for  a  pericMl  of  at  least  five  years  from  July  1,  1904, 
and  that  positive  l^slation  to  that  effect  be  had  b^  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

With  regard  to  tbe  vessels  at  present  operating  m  the  Philippine  coastwise  trade, 
under  the  certificate  of  protection  and  the  United  States-flag,  granted  by  section  117 
of  the  Philippine  customs  administrative  act,  hereinbefore  set  forth,  it  is  believed 
that  early  legislation  should  he  had  by  Congress,  granting  American  registry  to  such 
vessels  as  actually  possess  certificates  of  protection  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  such 
a  law,  provided  that  said  vessels  are  bona  fide  owned  on  that  date  wholly  by — 

(1)  CitiEens  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 
(31  Jointly  by  both; 

(41  A  corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  Stat^  of  the  United  States; 

(5)  A  corporation  or  company  duly  constituted  under  theexistjnglawsof  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  provided  that  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  entire  stock  shall  be  at  all  limes 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Isdands,  or 
jointly  by  both;  and  provided,  further,  that  all  transfers  of  stock,  by  way  of  mort- 
gages or  otherwise,  shall  be  at  once  registered  in  the  books  of  the  corporation  and 
company  concerned  and  in  the  records  of  the  custom-house  nearest  the  head  office 
of  said  corporation  or  company. 

Provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  United  Btatea  navigation  laws  should  be  made 
tor  the  enrollment  of  certiun  vessels  and  the  licensing  of  those  employed  only  in 
river  or  bay  work. 

Such  a  law  should  also  provide  for  the  granting  of  American  registry  to  vessels 
sulwequently  entering  the  local  trade,  provided  that  said  vessels  were  built  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Philippine  Islands  and  are  owned  by  one  of  the  classes  of  persons 
or  corporations  mentioned  above. 

A  provision  in  effect  that  ve^els  built  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would  he  required 
to  pay  only  one-half  of  the  regular  license  fees  and  other  maritime  charges  would 
tend  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  shipyards  and  docking  plants,  which  are 
greatly  needed  here. 
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To  the  end  that  all  trade  between  these  islands  and  the  mainland  territory  may  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  be  carrleil  on  in  American  and  "Aniericftniaed  "  bottoms, 
it  is  believed  that  the  Pacific  army  transport  service  should  be  greatly  reduced,  if 
not  entirely  abolished,  and  that  all  Government  freight  and  passenger  Iraffic  should 
be  given,  under  regular  contracts,  to  commercial  lines  plying  that  course. 

A  similar  policy  in  regaiii  to  the  interisland  army  transport  service  would  do 
muoh  to  assist  in  extending  the  Philippine  merchant  marine. 

These  i-ecomraendations  of  the  collector  of  customs  are  approved  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  needed  legislation  by  CongrcNS.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  interisland  coastwise  ti-ade  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  vessels 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  L'nited  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  while  auch  ivill  undoubtedly  be  the  ultimate  condition,  yet  for  the 
immediate  present  vessels  so  owned  are  not  available,  and  if  the  exist- 
ing law  is  enforced  on  and  after  July  1,  190i,  the  Philippine  Islands 
will  be  in  the  condition  of  having  all  the  ai-teries  of  commerce  within 
them  immediately  cut;  the  whole  life  of  interisland  tiade  would  be 
destroyed.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  action  should  lie  taken 
upon  mis  matter  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  its  present 
session,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  anj"  method  of  maintaining  the 
interisland  business  life  after  July  1, 190i. 

On  September  9,  1903,  the  (Commission  passed  Act  No.  875,  provid- 
ing for  the  collection  of  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and  mercnandise 
imported  into  the  islands  for  use  of  the  insular,  provincial,  or  munici- 
pal governments^  The  primaxj'  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  place  goods 
imported  for  the  purposes  stated  upon  a  par  with  goods  imported  by 
local  dealers  and  contrac^tors,  so  that  such  dealers  and  contractors  might 
bid  on  fair  terms  for  the  government  business,  and  might  thus  be  able 
to  carry  larger  stocks  than  heretofore.  It  is  probable  that  this  result 
will  follow  from  the  legislation  referred  to.  The  effect  upon  actual 
insular  revenues  and  disbursements  will  not  be  important.  The  cus- 
toms revenues  will  necessarily  be  larger  than  heretofore,  but  the 
increase  will  be  paid  out  of  the  insular  treasury.  This  legislation  waa 
not  intended  as  a  i-evenue-pioducing  iiitmsure. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  of  customs  has  been  well  pe^rfornuid  under 
the  direction  of  the  efficient  head  of  that  bui'eau. 

INTEIiNAL   KEVENUE. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Albert  W.  Hastings,  acting  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  citv  assessor  and  collector  for 
the  city  of  Manila,  is  neieto  annexed  and  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  7." 
It  covers  the  period  from  September  1,  IStOS,  to  August  31,  1903. 
During  that  period  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  had  jurisdiction 
for  coflections  of  revenue  over  the  city  of  Manila,  the  island  of  Min- 
danao (with  the  exception  of  the  provinces  of  Surigao  and  Misamiw), 
and  over  the  whole  of  the  Jolo  Archipelago,  internal  revenue  in  other 
provinces  being  collected  by  the  provincial  treasurers  and  devoted  to 
provincial  and  municipal  purposes  in  accordance  with  law.  In  the 
island  of  Mindanao  and  m  the  Jolo  Archipelago,  officers  of  the  Armyand 
Marine  Corps  have  perfonned  the  duties  of  collectors  under  detail  for 
that  purpose.  This  arrangement  was  very  unsatisfactory,  becau.se  the 
officers  so  detailed  were  not  relieved  from  their  military  duties  and 
were  frequently  changed  in  connection  with  the  changes  of  troops,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  for  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  to  keep  closely 
in  touch  with  them  and  to  receive  sca,sonal>k;  notice  of  changes  that 
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were   made.     The   collector   hati,  however,  performed  his  duties  as 
thoroughly  and  efficiently  as  was  practicable  under  the  circumstances. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Moro  province,  the  duties  of  the  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  are  confined  mainly  to  the  city  of  Manila, 
aside  from  supplying  revenue  stamps  to  all  provincial  treasurers; 
making  forestry  collections,  and  renderinj^  opinions  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  imposition  and  collection  of  industrial  and  stamp  taxes 
for  all  parts  of  the  islands. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  internal-revenue  stamps  bandied 
through  the  office  of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  during  the  peiiod 
stated,  values  being  given  in  Mexican  or  local  currency: 

On  hand  September  1,  1902 $895,929.07 

Received  from  printers ■ 338,102.00 

Received  from,  otlier  office -         14,951.95 


Total 1,248,9 


Invoiced  to  office  of  city  asaeasor  and  collector 177,069. 2 

Invoiced  to  other  ofBcea 85,46S,3 

Condemned  and  destroyed  by  coramitl«e appointed  byacljngexecutive 

secretary  March  16,  190S 226,900.3 

n  hand  August  1, 1903 759,554.1 


Total 1,248,983.02 

The  percentage  of  expenses  to  collections,  including  the  city  of 
Manila,  has  been  approximately 6  percent.  Included  in  the  expenses 
have  been  the  preparation  and  furnishing  of  internal-revenue  stamps 
for  the  city  of  Manila  and  for  the  provincial  governments  of  the 
islands,  without  charge. 

The  total  revenue  collected  in  the  island  of  Mindanao  and  the  Jolo 
Archipelagofor  the  year  was  $41,006. 10  Mexican  and  $3,319.29  United 
States  currency,  the  total  disbursement  for  the  year  in  thesame  terri- 
tory was  $2,802.69  Mexican  currency  and  $1,268.32  United  States 
currency.  The  total  of  forestry  collections  during  the  same  period, 
stated  in  money  of  the  United  States,  local  currency  being  reduced  to 
money  of  the  United  States  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  when  col- 
lected, -was  $93,748.86. 

A  draft  of  a  new  internal-revenue  law  has  been  prepared  by  Com- 
missioner Ide  and  is  in  readiness  for  submission  to  the  Commission; 
but  the  Commission  has  not  yet  had  time  to  consider  the  law.  The 
draft  repeals  more  or  less  of  the  existing  industrial  taxes  and  substi- 
tutes in  their  place  a  general  system  of  taxation  based  largely  upon  the 
internal-revenue  system  of  tlie  United  States,  with  some  important 
modifications  suited  to  local  conditions,  and  modeled  in  part  upon  the 
new  system  of  internal-revenue  taxation  that  now  supplies  practically 
all  of  the  revenue  for  theoperation  of  the  Government  in  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico.  If  enacted,  the  new  law  will  make  a  larg^  increase  in  the 
available  revenue  of  the  insular  government  and  will  make  a  uniform 
system  thi-oughout  all  the  islands,  not  subject  to  the  varying  rules  of 
municipal  councils.  The  law  is  considei"ed  to  be  a  very  important 
one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ultimately  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
tariff  barriers  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
will  be  more  largely  broken  down  and  commercial  intercourse  be  less 
hampered  than  at  present  by  customs  duties.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
abolish  customs  duties  on  imports  coming  into  the  islands  at  present, 
because  the  insular  government  is  so  lai^ely  dependent  upon  those 
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duties  for  all  its  revenues.  The  new  system  ought  to  furnish  other 
sources  of  revenue  so  as  to  make  the  abolition  of  duties  in  whole  or 
in  part  more  feasible. 

FIKANCIAL   CONDrnON   OF   THF,   FKOVINCES   AND   SIUNICIFALITIEB. 

The  following  summary  will  show  the  general  linaneial  condition  of 
the  provincial  and  the  municipal  governments.  It  does  not,  however, 
make  a  complete  Mtatement  of  all  the  financial  resources  of  the  munic- 
ipal treasuries  on  account  of  the  fact  that  certain  minor  license  taxes 
are  paid  directly  to  the  municipal  treasurers  and  do  not  appear  in  this 
statement : 

SUMMAEY    SHOWING    FINANCIAL   CONDITION   OF   PROVINCES. 


'-  of  Ahra  (organized  August  19,  1901).— Balance  on  hand 
July  1,  1902,  ^,157^-S'*  U.  S.  cuiTency;  provincial  and  municipal 
toxes  coUeeted,  $6,504.96  U.  S.  currency  and  $17,402.58  Mexican 
currency;  payments  from  insular  treasury  by  wai-rant,  $13,556.96 
Mexican  currency,  of  which  sum  ?12,550  was  insular  loans  and  the 
balance  refunds;  "balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1&03,  $362.08  U.  S. 
currency  and  $6,448.60  Mexican  currency. 

Albay  (organized  April  26,  1901). —Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1902, 
$24,929.93  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  collected, 
$53,280,75  U.  S.  currency  and  $212,300.80  Mexican  eurrencv;  refuhds 
by  warrant  from  insular  treasuiy,  $29.77  U.  S.  currency  and  $2,685.23 
Mexican  currency;  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1903,  $3,154,46 
U,  S.  currency  and  $4,7tS2.15  Mexican  currency. 

Amhos  Oamarines  (organized  Apiil  27,  1901). — Balance  in  treasury 
July  1,  1902,  $33,900.83  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal 
taxes  collected,  $15,290.99  U.  S.  currency  and  $104,896.23  Mexican 
currency;  refunds  from  insular  treasury  by  wan-ant,  $41.90  U.  S.  cur- 
rency and  $16,520.94  Mexican  currency;  ralance  in  the  treasury  June 
30,  1903,  $1,857.34  U.  8.  currency  and  $28,031.40  Mexican  currency. 

Antique  (organized  April  13,  1901). — The  office  of  treasurei'  was 
consolidated  with  that  of  supervisor  February  10,  1903,  Balance  on 
hand  July  1,  1902,  $6,311,42  IT.  8.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal 
taxes  collected,  $14,843.30  U.  S.  currency  and  $32,647.11  Mexican 
cuiTency;  receipts  by  warrant  from  insular  treasury,  $94.38  U.  S. 
cun-eocy  and  $12,507.01  Mexican  currency,  of  which  sum  $12,250  was 
an  insular  loan,  the  balance  being  refunds;  balance  in  the  treasury 
June  30, 1903,  $139.16  U.  S.  currency  and  $6,024.08  Mexican  currency. 

Bataan  (organized  March  2,  1901). — Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 
1902,  $6,161.42  U.  8.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  col- 
lected, $6,029.79  U.  S.  currency  and  $29,390.98  Mexican  currency; 
refunds  from  insular  treasury  by  warrant,  $6,468. 35  Mexican  cuiTency, 
balance  in  the  ti'easury  June  30,  1903,  $1 58. 59  U.  S.  currency  and 
$3,319.06  Mexican  currency. 

Batmigas  (organized  May  2,  1901), — Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1902, 
$12,216,64  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  collected, 
$34,476.93  U.  S.  currency  and  $63,263.99  Mexican  currency;  receipts 
by  warrant  from  insular  treasury,  $10,034.58  U.  S.  currency  and 
$38,945.48  Mexican  cun-cncy,  of  which  sums  $10,000  Y .  S.  currency 
and  $38,250  Mexican    currency  were  insular  loans,  the  balance  being 
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refunds;  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1903,  $4,183.47  U.  S.  cur- 
rency and  $32,961.50  Mexican  currency.  Owing  to  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture  due  to  war,  rinderpest,  cholera,  and  locusts 
this  province  was  exempted  from  payment  of  land  taxes  for  1902  by 
Act  No.  457,  and  by  Act  No.  907  the  payment  of  the  1903  land  taxes 
was  postponed  until  January  1, 1904, 

Benguet  (organized  November  23, 1900).— This  province  issupported 
entirely  by  insular  appropriations.  Balance  in  the  treasury  July  1, 
1902,  ll,884.88  U.  8.  currency;  received  by  warrant  from  insular 
treasury,  $25,604.23  Mexican  currency;  balance  in  the  treasury  June 
30,  1903,  $5,305.88  Mexican  currency. 

Bohol  (o^anized  April  20, 1901). — Balance  in  treasury  July  1,1902, 
$23,072.17  U-  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  collected, 
$15,280.62  U.  S.  currency  and  $80,589.50  Mexican  currency;  refunds 
by  warrant  from  insular  tresisury,  12,649.64  Mexican  currency;  bal- 
ance in  the  treasuiy  June  30,  1903,  $7,172.02  U.  S.  currency  and 
$11,402,89  Mexican  currency. 

Bulacan  (organized  February  27,  1901). — Balance  in  the  treasury 
July  1,  1902,  |l7,982.14  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal 
taxes  collect«dj  $52,464.21  U.  S.  currency  and  1113.596. 66  Mexican 
currency;  receipts  by  waiiunt  from  the  insular  treasury,  $5,319.20 
U,  S.  currency  and  $5,137.34  Mexican  cuiTency,  $5,000  U,  S.  cur- 
rency being  an  insular  loan  and  the  balance  refunds;  balance  in  the 
treasury  June  30,  1903,  $1,726.44  U.  S.  currency  and  $22,291,95 
Mexican  currency. 

Cagayan  (organized  September  1,  1901). — Balance  in  the  treasury 
July  1,  1902,  $34,142.49  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal 
taxes  collected,  $46,707.32  U.  S.  currency  and  $98,033.98  Mexican 
currency;  refunds  by  warrant  from  insular  treasury,  $8,462.94  Mexi- 
can cun-ency;  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1903,  $10,135.67  U.  S. 
currency  and  $43,539,54  Mexican  curi-encv. 

C'a,j>is  (organized  April  15, 1901). — OMce  of  the  treasurer  was  con- 
solidated with  that  of  supervisor  February  10,  1903,  Balance  on 
hand  July  1,  1902,  $19,401,73  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  munici- 
pal taxes  collected,  $22,685.44  U.  S.  currency  and  $65,396.72  Mexican 
currency;  refunds  by  warrant  from  insular  treasury,  $7.70  U.  S. 
currency  and  $1,131.48  Mexican  currency;  balance  in  the  treasury 
June  80,  1903,  $85.83  U.  S.  currency  and  $3,263.24  Mexican  currency. 

Cavite  (organized  June  11,  1901). — Balance  in  the  treasury  July  1, 
1902,  $13,131.82  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  col- 
lected, $44,851.97  U.  S.  currency  and  $80,609.89  Mexican  currency; 
receipts  by  warrants  from  the  insular  treasury,  $66.51  U,  S.  currency 
and  $50,689.31  Mexican  currency,  of  which  sums  $50,000  Mexican 
currency  was  an  insular  loan  and  the  balance  refunds;  balance  in  the 
treasury  June  30, 1903,  $6,506.74  IT.  S.  currency  and  $37,589.66  Mex- 
ican currency. 

Cfe6«  (organized  April  18,  1901). — Balance  in  the  treasury  July  1, 
1902,  $30,981.04  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  receipts, 
$74,135.46  U.  H.  currencyand$235,580.05  Mexican  currency;  refunds 
by  warrant  from  insular  treasury,  $4,338.09  Mexican  currency;  bal- 
ance in  the  treasuiy  June  30,  1903,  $7,156.60  U.  S.  currency. and 
$82,908.42  Mexican  currency. 

llocos  Norte  (organized  September  1, 1901). — Balance  in  the  treasury 
July  1,   1902,  $12,217.57  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal 
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taxes  collected,  «20,717.!l6  U.  S.  currency  and  $Hi,649.32  Mexican 
currency;  refunds  by  warrant  from  insular  treasury,  $4.23  U.  S.  cur- 
rency and  $8,424,29  Mexican  currency;  balance  in  the  treasury  June 
30,  1908,  $2,844.48  U.  S.  currency  and  $35,625.27  Mexican  currency. 

llocos  Sitr  (organized  September  1, 1901).— Balance  in  the  treasury 
July  1,  1902,  $14,46T.36  U.  S.  currenev;  provincial  and  municipal 
taxes  collected,  $44,776.82  U.  S.  currency  and  $134,089.53  Mexican 
currency;  refunds  by  warrant  from  insular  treasury,  $199.39  U.  S. 
cunency  and  $2,614.64  Mexican  currency;  balance  in  the  ti-easury 
June  30, 1903,  $902.58  U.  S.  currency  and  $19,099.32  Mexican  currency. 

Jknlo  (organized  April  11,  1901).— Balance  in  the  treasury  July  1, 

1902,  $30,018.05  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  col- 
lected, $59,504.83  U.  S.  currency  and  $244,721.25  Mexican  currency; 
refunds  by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasury,  $921,16  U.  S.  currency 
and  $22,850.74  Mexican  currency;  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30, 

1903,  $2,764.19  U.  S.  currency  and  $11,090.01  Mexican  currency. 
Isahela  (organized  September  10,  1901). — Balance  in  the  treasury 

July  1, 1902,  $9,618,29  U.  8.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes 
collected,  $16,400  U,  S.  currency  and  $50,652.26  Mexican  cun-ency; 
refundsby  warrant  from  insular  treasury,  $7,340,88  Mexican  currency; 
balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1903,  $667.92  U.S.  cuiTency  and  $8,992,54 
Mexican  cun-ency. 

Zaffuna  (o^oized  July  1,  1902). — Transfer  frem  collector  of  inter- 
nal revenue,  Cagiina  Province,  to  provincial  treasurer,  $3,941.8!*  U.  8, 
currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  collected,  $14,817.70  U.S. 
currency  and  $72,386.51  Mexican  currency;  refunds  by  warrants  from 
insular  treasury,  $10,218.70  U,  S.  currency  and  $1,558.27  Mexican 
currency;  Imlance  in  the  treasury  June  80,  1903,  $12.30  U,  S,  cnr- 
rency  and  $20,498. 02  Mexican  currency.  On  account  of  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  people  of  Lacuna  they  were  exempted  from  pa3'ment 
of  the  1902  land  tax,  and  by  Executive  Order  No.  78  of  September  8, 
1903,  the  time  of  payment  without  penalty  of  the  1908  land  tax  was 
extended  to  February  1,  1904, 

LepantO'Scfiitoc  (organized  May  28,  1903). — This  province  is  almost 
entirely  supported  by  appropriations  from  tlie  insular  treasury.  Pro- 
vincial and  municipal  taxes  collected,  $267.61  U.  S.  currency  and 
$1,742,23  Mexican  currency;  receipts  by  warrant  from  the  insular 
treasury,  $6,816.30  U.  S.  currenej'  and  $44,335,98  Mexican  currency; 
Inlance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1903,  $12,410.20  Mexican  currency. 

Leyte  (organized  April  22,  1001). — Balance  in  the  ti-easury  July  1, 
1902,  ^8,834.76  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  col- 
lected, $40,094.83  U,  S.  currency  and  $227,231.25  Mexican  <-urrency; 
refunds  by  warrant  from  insular  treasury,  $110,87  U.  S.  currency  and 
$10,983.20  Mexican  currency;  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1908, 
$98.75  U,  S.  currency  and  fe,969.07  Mexican  currency. 

Marinduque  (organized  May  1,  1901). — Island  of  Mindoro  added 
June  23, 1902.  Abolished  as  a  separate  province,  the  island  of  Marin- 
duque  being  attached  to  Tayabas  Province  and  the  island  of  Mindoro 
being  organized  into  a  separate  province  November  10,  1902.  Bal- 
ance in  tSe  treasury  July  1, 1902,  $8,587,04  U.  S.  currency;  provin- 
cial and  municipal  taxes  collected  to  November  10,  1902,  $8,352,68 
U.  S.  cuiTcney  and  $2,166.79  Mexican  currency;  receipts  by  warrant 
from  insular  treasury  (being  insular  appropriations  for  genei'al  ex- 
penses of  tho  province),  $17,572,67  Mexican  currency;  transferred  to 
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treasurer  of  Mindoro  Province,  $69.20  U.  S.  currency  and  $1,887.65 
Mexican  currency;  transferred  to  the  treasurer  of  Tayabas  Province, 
$254.41  U.  S.  currency  and  $22  Mexican  cuiTency. 

Ma^ate  (or^nized  March  18,  1901).— Balance  in  the  treasury  July 
1,  1902,  $12,876,86  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes 
collected,  $5,771.91  U.  S.  currency  and  $22,608.47  Mexican  currency; 
refunds  by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasury,  $13,882.06  Mexican 
currencj';  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1903,  $61.47  U.  S.  cur- 
rency and  $4,771,72  Mexican  currency. 

Mvndoro  (organized  November  10, 1902). — ^Transferred  to  provincial 
treasurer  of  Mindoi-o  upon  separation  from  province  of  Marinduque, 
$69.30  U.  S.  currency  and  $1,887.65  Mexican  currency;  provincial 
and  municipal  taxes  collected,  $638,50  U.  S.  currency  and  $18,859 
Mexican  currency;  receipts  by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasury, 
$5.53  U,  S.  currency  and  $44,103.41  Mexican  currency,  of  which  sums 
$6,500  Mexican  currency  was  an  insular  loan,  $34,735  Mexican  cur- 
rency was  appropriated  from  the  insular  treasury  for  general  provin- 
cial expenses,  $130  Mexican  currency  was  a  gift  to  non-Christian 
tribes,  and  the  balance  refunds;'  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30, 
1903,  $1.40  U.  S.  currency  and  $4,791.02  Mexican  currency.  Janu- 
aiy  1,  1904,  was  fixed  by  the  act  organizing  the  province  as  the  date 
when  the  1903  land  tax  should  become  delinquent. 

Misamis  (organized  May  15, 1901).— -The  office  of  the  treasurer  was 
consolidated  with  that  of  the  supervisor  February  10,  1903,  Balance 
in  the  treasury  July  1,  1902,  $10,495,70  IJ,  S.  currency;  provincial 
andmunicipal  taxes  collected,  $18,918.94  U.  S.  currency  and  $70,467,96 
Mexican  currency;  refunds  by  warmnt  from  the  insular  treasurv, 
$33.79  U.  S,  currency  and  $7,959.73  Mexican  currencv;  balance  in  the 
treasury  June  30,  1903,  $845.23  U,  S.  currency  and  $9,770.52  Mexi- 
can currency. 

^ie«a  _£c*?a  (organized  June  11,1901)-- — Balance  in  the  treasury 
July  1,  1902,  $6,730,37  U.  S,  currency;  provincial  and  municpal  taxes 
collected,  $23,902.45  U.  S.  currency  and$54,853,80  Mexican  currency; 
receipts  by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasuiy,  $3,124.05  U.  S.  cur- 
rency and  $21,479.89  Mexican  currency,  $3,000  U,  S.  currency  and 
$15,300  Mexican  currency  of  which  sums  being  insular  loans;  balance 
in  the  treasury  June  30, 1903,  $2,349,19  U.  S,  currency  and  $16,183.15 
Mexican  currency. 

Nv,eea  Vkcaya  (organized  January  28, 1902). — Balance  in  the  treas- 
ury July  1, 1902,  $2,193.82  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal 
taxes  collected,  $13,369.40  Mexican  currency;  receipts  by  warrant 
from  the  insular  treasury  (insular  appropriations  for  the  general 
expenses  of  the  province),  $34,576.41  Mexican  currency;  balance  in 
the  treasury  June  30,  1903,  $9,467,70  Mexican  currency. 

Occidental  Negros  (organized  April  20,  1901). — Balance  in  the  treas- 
ury July  1, 1902,  $51,086.72  U,  S,  currency;  provincial  and  municipal 
taxes  collected,  $46,389.78  U.  S.  currency  and  $111,763,58  Mexican 
currency;  refunds  by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasury,  $475.13 
U.  S.  currency  and  $8,653.42  Mexican  currencv;  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury June  80,  1908,  $745.86  U,  S.  currency  and  $5,384.33  Mexican 
currency. 

Oriental  iV^pros  (organized  May  1, 1901). — The  office  of  the  treasurer 
was  consolidated  with  that  of  the  supervisor  May  26,  1903.  Balance 
in  the  treasury  July  1,  1902,  $20,889.38  U.  S,  currency;  provincial 
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and  municipal  taxes  collected,  ^34,382.91  U.  S.  currency  and  $64,609.62 
Mexican  currenej';  refundM  by  waiTant  from  the  insular  trea-surj', 
$1,820.59  Mexican  currency;  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1903, 
^954  U,  S.  currency  and  $14,676.40  Mexican  currency. 

Pampanga  {organized  February  13,  1901). — Balance  on  band  July 
1,  1902,  $58,012.18  U.  S.  cun-ency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes 
collected,  148,571.50  U.  S.  currency  and  $146,062.37  Mexican  currency; 
balance  in  the  treasuiy  June  30,  1903,  $21,890.01  U.  S.  currency  and 
$59,386.51  Mexican  currency. 

Panffosman  {organized  February  18, 1901). — Balance  in  the  treasury 
July  1,  1902,  $30,705.60  U.  S.  currencsy;  provincial  and  municipal 
taxes  collected,  $66,072.79  U.  S.  currency  and  $285,350.83  Mexican 
currency;  refundH  by  warrant  from  the  insula-r  treasury,  $323.97  U.  S. 
currency  and  $3,879.36  Mexican  currencv;  balance  in  the  treasury 
Jane  30,  1903,  $176.26  U.  S.  currency  and  $30,577.48  Mexican 
currency, 

Paroffua  (organized  June  23, 1902). — Provincial  and  municipal  taxes 
collected,  $623.41  U.  S.  currency  and  $13,405.47  Mexican  currency; 
receipts  by  wan-ant  from  the  insular  treasury  $14,981.90  Mexican 
currency,  of  which  sum  $13,350  Mexican  currency  was  insular  loans 
and  the  balance  refunds;  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1903, 
$2,262.46  Mexican  currency. 

H'isal  (organized  June  11,  1901). — Balance  on  hand  Julj'  1,  1902, 
$29,300.14  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  collected, 
$27,616.96  U.  S.  currency  and  $55,925.62  Mexican  currency;  receipts 
by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasuiy,  $298.47  U.  8.  currency  and 
$7,188.25  Mexican  currency,  of  which  sums  $2,600  Mexican  currency 
was  an  insular  loan  and  the  balance  refunds.  Balance  in  the  treasurj' 
June  30,  1903,  $1,398.24  U.  S.  currency  and  $1,609.64  Mexican  cur- 
rency. 

RomMon  (organized  March  16, 1901), — Balance  in  the  treasury  July 
1,  1902,  $2,835.62  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes 
collected,  $3,-529.83  U.  S.  currency  and  $29,681.59  Mexican  currency; 
refunds  by  wan-ant  from  insular  treasury,  $50.54  U.  S.  currency  and 
$2,928.19  Mexican  currencv.  Balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1903, 
$78.11  U.  S.  currency  and  ^2,613.49  Mexican  currency. 

Samar  (organized  June  17,  1902). — Provincial  and  municipal  taxes 
collected,  $35,069.87  U.  S.  currency  and  $168,145  Mexican  currency; 
receipts  by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasury,  $2,553.19  U.  S.  cur- 
rency and  $35,142.16  Mexican  currency,  of  which  sums  $2,553.19  IT,  8. 
currency  and  $25,000  Mexican  currency  were  insular  loans  and  the 
balance  refunds.  Balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1903,  $1,166.81 
U.  8.  currency  and  $94,309.54  Mexican  currency.  The  act  organizing 
the  province  of  Samar  exempted  the  people  thereof  from  paying  the 
1902  land  tax,  and  the  1903  land  tax  did  not  fall  due  until  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Sorsogon  (oi^nized  April  30,  1901), — Balance  in  the  treasury  July 
1,  1902,  $23,281.13  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes 
collected,  $36,422.42  U.  S.  currency  and  $114,298,97  Mexican  cur- 
rency; refunds  by  wan^ant  from  insular  treasury,  $105.63  U.  S.  cur- 
rency and  $8,459.47  Mexican  cun-ency.  Balance  in  the  treasury  June 
30,  1903,  $8,443.10  U.  S.  currency  and  $1,359.64  Mexican  currency. 

SnTU/a/)  {organized  May  15, 1!M11). — Balance  in  the  treasury  July  I, 
1902,  $9,888.45  U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  i-ol- 
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lected,  $8,171.59  U.  S.  currency  and  $46,382.34  Mexican  currency; 
refunds  by  warrant  from  insular  treasury,  $l,ii96.74  Mexican  cuirency. 
Balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1903,  $66.49  U.  S.  currency  and 
$3,702.64  Mexican  currency. 

Tarlac  (organized  February  18, 1901).~Balance  in  the  treasury  Julv 
1, 1902,  $18,175. 43-U.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  col- 
lected, $33,649.79  U.  S.  currency  and  $101,621.41  Mexican  currency; 
refunds  by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasury,  $13.45  IT.  S.  currency 
and  $8,935.76  Mexican  currency.  Balance  in  the  treasury  June  30, 
1903,  $10,156.56  U.  S.  currency  and  $27,105.25  Mexican  currency. 

Taydhtm  (organized  March  12,  1901). — Balance  in  the  treasury  July 
1, 1902,  $26,612.60  tJ.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  col- 
lected, $65,491.18  U.  S.  currency  and  $148,002.85  Mexican  currency; 
refunds  by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasury,  $14.43  U.  S.  currency 
and  $38,515.20  Mexican  currency.  Balance  in  the  treasury  June  30, 
1903,  $9,165.20  U.  S.  currency  and  $37,345.20  Mexican  currency. 

Union  (organized  August  15, 1901). — Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1902, 
$11,286.62  TJ.  S.  currency;  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  collected, 
$14,608.73  U,  S.  currency  and  $56,598.54  Mexican  currency;  receipts 
by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasury,  $75.08  U.  S.  currency  and 
$18,209.05  Mexican  currency,  of  which  sums  $15,960  Mexican  cur- 
rency was  an  insular  loan  and  the  balance  refunds.  Balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  $2,863.34  Mexican  currency. 

ZwiTihales  (organized  August  28,  1901). — The  olHce  of  the  treasurer 
was  consolidated  with  that  of  the  supervisor  February  10, 1903.  Bal- 
ance on  hand  July  1, 1902,  $11,428.64  U.  S.  currency;  pravincial  and 
municipal  taxes  collected,  $9,346.52  U.  S.  currency  and  $54,433.38 
Mexican  currency;  I'efunds  by  warrant  from  the  insular  treasury,  $5.49 
U.  S.  currency  and  $6,951.37  Mexican  currency.  Balance  in  the  treas- 
ury at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  $826.41  U.  S.  currency  and  $2,820.96 
Mexican  currency. 

The  balances  in  the  provincial  treasuries  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
shown  in  the  foregoing  statement  i-elate  solely  to  provincial  funds, 
municipal  funds  on  deposit  with  provincial  treasurers  and  amounts  due 
to  municipalities  not  being  taken  into  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  auditor  for  the  fiscal  year  1903  shows  that  the 
total  collections  in  the  provinces  for  provincial  and  municipal  purposes 
aggregated  $1,078,259.85  U.  S.  currency  and  $3,601,060.50  Mexican 
currency,  aside  from  the  aggregate  of  advances  from  the  insular  treasury 
as  refunds,  loans,  and  direct  appropriations,  amounting  to  $40,937.4^ 
U.  S.  currency  and  $581,149.69  Mexican  currency.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  the  provincial  treasuries  cash  balances  of 
provincial  funds  aggregating  $107,890.60  U.  S.  currency  and  $745,046 
Mexican  currency,  and  cash  balances  due  the  various  municipalities 
aggregating  $17,834;97  U.  S.  currency  and  $185,109.66  Mexican 
currency, 

Henry  C.  Ide, 
Seeretd/ry  of  Fmance  and  JvMice. 

The  Philippinb  Commission. 
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EXHIBIT  1. 
REPOUT  OF  THE  COUET  OF  CUSTOMS  APPEALS. 

Manila,  P.  1.,  Septemhei- 15,  1903. 

The  Secretary  ok  Finance  and  Justice, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  liave  the  honor  to  report 

that  the  court  of  customa  appeals  has  heen  open  at  all  timea  during  the 

year  ending  August  31,  1903. 

The  secretary  of  finance  and  juatice,  or  the  acting  secretary  of  tinance 

and  justice,  and  Judge  Arellano,  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 

Philippine  lalanda,  have  been  on  duty  with   the  court  of  customs 

appeals  during  the  entire  year, 

As  the  third  member  of  the  court  I  have  been  detailed  away  from 

the  court  by  order  of  the  honorable  civil  governor,  an  judge  of  the 

court  of  first  instance,  under  the  provisions  of  section  289,  act  355,  a 

little  more  than  five  months  during  the  year,  and  have  been  assigned 

as  commissioner  to  take  testimony  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  islands 

for  a  little  more  than  two  months  of  the  year. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty -six  cases  have  heen  brought  before,  heard, 

and  considered  by  the  court,  which,  for  better  understanding,  may  be 

subdivided  as  follows: 

AppeaJs  from  decisions  of  the  collector  of  custonB  involving  power  and  author- 
ity to  levy  duties  upon  imports 318 

Appeals  from  decisions  of  tlie  collector  of  cuHtoms  involving  the  power  and 
authority  to  levy  duties  and  wharfage  chaises  upon  exports 84 

Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  collector  of  customs  involving  the  power 
and  authority  to  levy  duties  and  wharfage  charges  upon  the  export  of  products 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  going  direct  to  the  United  States  for  consumption 
therein,  as  contemplated  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  Consrees  approved  March 
8,1902 :........ 88 

Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  collector  of  customs  classifying  imported  mer- 
chandise for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proper  tariff  to  be  imposed 73 

Appeals  from  the  imposition  of  fines,  etc.,  by  the  collector  of  customa 18 

Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  collector  of  customs  involving  the  right  of  conces- 
sionaries of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  to  import  merchandise  without  the  payment 
of  import  duties 11 

Criminal  cases _ 10 

Oases  brought  before  the  court  under  Oie  imm^ration  laws _      11 

Special  proceedings 12 

Trials  or  hearings  have  been  held  in  every  case,  and  final  judginonts 
have  been  entei-ed  in  all  but  17  cases. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  court  considered  and  passed 
upon  questions  vital  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  government  of 
the  Philippine  Lslands,  viz,  the  authority  and  power  to  fevyand  collect 
duties  on  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States. ' 

On  account  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  conclusions  iiri'ived  at  in  these  questions  covej'ed  also  the  rights 
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of  merchandise  imported  from  and  exported  to  Spain;  to  exemption 

from  duties  in  likemanner  as  merchandise  imported  from  and  exported 

to  the  United  States. 
The  trial  of  cases  arising  from  the  claaaifieation  of  merchandise  for 

tariff  purposes  has  required  much  labor  and  technical  information  and 

knowledge,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  concltisions  arrived  at  have 

been  in  me  main  satisfactory,  and  were  correct- 
Adding  many  articles  to  tne  enumerated,  classified  tariff  lists  as  they 

appear  in  the  teriff-revision  act,  and  so  avoiding  question  and  conflict, 

would  undoubtedly  prove  more  satisfactory  to  importers  as  well  as 

the  government. 

In  view  of  the  recent  amendments  made  to  the ' '  Philippines  customs 

administrative  act,"  I  will  make  no  comment  upon  or  recommendation 

in  relation  thereto. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  S.  Ckossfield,  Judge. 

WAB  1903— VOL  7 21 
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REPOET  OF  THE  COURT  OF  LAND  EEGISTRATIOIT  OF  THE  PHIL- 
IPPINE iSLAlTDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FEBRUARY  1  TO  SEPTEMBER 
1,  1903. 

Manila,  1'.  1. ,  Septemher  1^,  1903. 
The  Hon.  Secretaky  of  Finance  and  Justice, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instriictionn  of  August  21, 1903, 1  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of  woik  of  thia 
court  for  the  period  February  1,  1903,  the  date,  of  organization,  to 
September  1,  1903: 

"TJie  land  registration  act"  of  the  Philippine  Islands  became 
effective  February  1,  1903,  and  has  now  been  in  operation  some  seven 
months.  The  court  was  orgtmized  with  Simplicio  del  Rosario,  judge; 
D.  R.  Williams,  associate  judge;  and  J.  R.  Wilson,  clerk. 

The  court,  with  but  few  precedents  to  guide  it,  has  prepared  and 
published  the  various  blanks  having  to  do  with  its  procedure;  has 
designed  and  issued  the  certificates  of  title  evidencing  registered  own- 
ership of  land;  and  has  prepared  and  had  printed  the  various  regis- 
tration, entry,  and  index  books  having  to  do  with  the  work  of  the 
court  and  the  records  of  registers  of  deeds  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  court  have  been  printed  in 
both  Spanish  and  English,  and  copies  of  same  have  been  mailed  to  all 
judges  and  clerks  of  courts  of  first  instance,  all  attorneys  in  the  islands, 
ana  a  supply  has  been  furnished  to  each  register  of  deeds  throughout 
the  Archipelago  for  distribution. 

The  court  has  in  contemplation  the  issue  of  a  pamphlet  for  general 
distribution  throughout  the  islands,  giving  detailed  information  both 
as  to  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  act  and  the  procedure  to  be  pur- 
sued thereunder.  It  has  been  thought  advisable,  however,  to  delay 
this  publication  until  all  questions  as  to  proposed  amendments  to  the 
act  are  disposed  of,  and  until  legislation  is  had  covering  the  classes  of 
cl3.im8  referred  to  in  sections  13, 14,  and  15  of  act  of  Congress  of  July 
1,  1902,  affecting  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  September,  1903,  144  applications  for  registra- 
tion were  filed  as  follows:  Manila,  108;  Benguet,  1;  Batangas,  1; 
Iloilo,  4;  Jolo,  1;  Pagasinan,  3;  Sorsogon,  1;  Albay,  4;  Bulaean,  1; 
Cagayan,  1;  Ilocos  Norte,  5;  Leyte,  2;  Pampanga,  1;  Tarlac,  1;  Arabos 
Camarines,  1;  Bataan,  1;  Cavite,  6;  Isabela  de  Luzon,  1;  Mindanao,  1; 
Rizal,  1. 

The  value  of  the  property  included  in  the  applications  thus  far 
made  to  the  court  amounts  to  $1,314,963.20,  U.  S.  currency,  exclu- 
sive of  lands  set  apart  as  civil  or  military  reservations,  which  com- 
pares very  favoi'ably  with  results  achieved  in  like  time  in  other  States 
and  countries  which  have  adopted  the  Torrens  system  of  registration. 
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Fifty  applications,  all  originating  in  the  city  of  Manila,  have  been 
heard  by  the  court  and  decrees  entered;  one  application  has  been  dis- 
missed and  four  withdrawn  by  the  applicants,  while  11  are  pending 
decree.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  in  one  instance  only,  certificates 
of  title  having  Been  issued  in  the  other  cases.  Adverse  claims  have 
been  filed  in  18  cases. 

As  no  examiners  of  titles  have  yet  been  appointed  for  districts  out- 
side of  Manila,  no  action  has  been  taken  on  tlie  apphcations  received 
from  the  provinces. 

Under  certification  from  the  commanding  general  of  the  diWsion  of 
the  Philippines  received  through  the  civil  governor,  pursuant  to  Act 
No.  627,  notices  have  been  puliiished  and  served  by  this  court  on  all 
occupants  of  the  military  reservations  of  Corregioor,  Mariveles,  Los 
Bancs,  Punta  Calummn,  Tacloban,  Calbayog,  Lucena,  Nueva  Caceres, 
lloilo,  Angeles,  and  Pasay.  Notices  are  re^y  for  service  as  soon  as 
officers  are  designated  to  perform  this  work  upon  the  reservations  of 
Zamboanga,  Ormoc,  Daraga,  Salomague  and  San  Fernando.  Certifi- 
cations of  36  civil  reservations  have  been  i-eceived  from  the  civil  gov- 
ernors, 34  of  same  being  lands  reseiTed  for  light-house  purposes,  one 
for  the  island  of  Bataan  and  one  for  Baguio,  province  of  Benguet. 
Notice  by  publication  has  already  been  made,  but  as  yet  posting  and 
personal  service  of  notices  upon  the  said  reservations  has  not  been 
made.  Applications  are  beginning  to  be  received  by  the  court  as  a 
result  of  these  certifications,  and  as  all  persons  claiming  to  own  lands 
within  the  limits  of  such  reservations  are  required  to  file  their  claims 
within  six  months  from  date  of  notice  it  is  expected  that  the  court 
will  shortly  receive  a  large  number  of  applications  from  this  source. 

Eveiy  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  to  the  attention  and  knowledge 
of  the  public  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  registering  their  lands 
in  this  court.  Articles  explaining  the  operation  of  the  act  have  been 
published  in  the  daily  press,  both  English  and  Spanish,  as  also  in  the 
Official  Gazette  which  goes  to  every  municipality  in  the  islands. 
Blank  forms  of  application  have  been  mailed  to  all  provincial 
treasurei'S  with  a  full  letter  of  insti'uctions.  A  circular  letter  has  been 
sent  to  all  the  banks  in  the  city,  calling  attention  to  the  greater  secur- 
ity for  mortage  loans  offered  bj^  registered  lands,  and  asking  their 
cooperation  in  impressing  this  fact  upon  prospective  borrowers, 
either  by  expressing  their  purpose  not  to  loan  money  upon  unregis- 
tered lauds,  or  to  loan  it  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  upon  lands  which 
are  registei-ed.  There  is  a  widespread  demand  for  money  through- 
out the  islands,  there  beine  a  general  lack  of  capital  among  the  people 
to  develop  and  improve  their  lands.  Most  of  the  banks  now  estab- 
lished do  not  make  mortgage  loans,  or,  if  they  do,  only  in  exceptional 
cases.  If  mortgage  banks  could  be  established  throughout  the  islands, 
either  by  the  (Kivernment  or  through  private  enterprise,  and  it  was 
made  a  condition  of  their  loans  that  the  lands  offered  as  security  must 
be  registered  by  this  court,  there  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  very  large 
influx  of  applications. 

While  the  registration  of  titles  under  the  new  act  is  left  optional 
with  landowners,  the  old  system  of  i-egistration  being  continued  as  to 
lands  not  brought  under  its  provisions,  it  is  hoped  that  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  new  system  over  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  affairs  will  early  recommend  themselves  to  property  owners.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  it  furnishes  an  adequate  measure  of  relief  to 
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all  persons  buying  lands,  aa  it  is  within  their  power  to  insist,  as  a  con- 
dition of  purchase,  that  the  lands  be  first  registered  under  "  the  land 
registration  act." 

Among  the  causes  that  have  combined  to  re.tard  the  general  accept- 
ance by  all  classes  of  the  new  system  of  registration  may  be  noted  the 
following: 

First.  A  lack  of  deiiuite  knowledge  of  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
■aecomplished  by  the  act  and  of  the  procedure  necessary  to  bring  them- 
selves under  its  provisions.  Added  to  this,  of  course,  is  the  general 
disposition,  particularly  noticeable  in  this  climate,  to  postpone  delinite 
action  in  every  matter,  even  where  the  advantages  to  be  derived  are 
conceded,  when  such  action  is  not  imperative. 

Second.  The  present  lack  of  movement  in  real  estate. 

The  great  majority  of  landholders  in  the  islands,  while  they  may  not 
have  a  good  record  title  to  the  lands  occupied,  have  what  might  be 
termed  a  good  title  of  possession,  that  is,  their  right  to  the  land  is  con- 
ceded by  their  neighbors,  and  so  long  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  n^jotiat© 
same  the  deficiencies  in  their  titles  cause  them  no  concern.  H^fh  the 
infiux  of  capital,  however,  and  the  incentives  which  will  follow  to 
moi-tga^e  or  sell  their  property,  the  fact  that  their  titles  ai-e  not  nego- 
tiable will  become  patent^  and  thej'  will  be  obliged  to  rosort  to  the 
court  of  land  i-egistration  to  perfect  them. 

Third.  The  expense  of  registration. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  lees  connected  with  the  application,  which 
pi'actice  has  shown  to  average  about  $20  U.  S.  currency,  the  law 
requires  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  for 
examination  of  title  and  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  for  the  "assurance 
fund,"  payable  upon  issuan<;e  of  the  certificate.  The  applicant,  how- 
ever, has  other  expenses.  If  he  anticipates  a  contest  or  lacks  confi- 
dence in  himself,  he  employs  an  attorney  to  attend  to  the  proceedings; 
furthermore,  he  must  secure  a  survey  of  his  property  and  file  a  cora- 

Elete  plan  of  same  with  his  application.  So  much  looseness  has  existed 
eretofore  in  the  matter  of  plans  that  new  surveys  are  almost  invariably 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  absolute  character  given  to  a  certificate  of 
title,  the  court  has  been  obliged  to  establish  stringent  rules  in  the 
matter  of  survey  and  description  of  properties  sought  to  be  registered. 
By  reason  of  the  few  competent  surveyors  now  available  and  the 
demand  for  their  services,  the  cost  of  sur^'ey  is  very  considerable, 
frequently  far  more  than  it  should  be,  and  in  many  cases  more  than 
the  people  can  afford.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  ready 
money,  deters  a  great  many  from  registering  their  lands. 

Fourth.  The  lack  of  registers  of  deeds  and  examiners  of  titles  in 
the  provinces. 

At  the  present  time  provincial  treasurers  act  as  registers  of  deeds. 
Owing  to  their  other  numerous  and  important  duties,  such  treasurers 
are  unable  to  give  the  matter  of  land  registration  the  attention  indis- 
pensable to  bring  correct  knowledge  of  the  new  system  to  the  attention 
of  the  people,  nor  are  they  able  to  properly  femiliarize  themselves 
with  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage  hiw  and  other  acts  having  to  do 
with  the  authentication  and  registration  of  documents.  Manila  is  a 
long  way  off  to  most  of  the  x>eople,  and  until  the  system  is  brought 
directly  home  to  them  and  becomes  a  tangible  thing,  satisfactory 
results  in  this  regard  can  hardly  be  expected.  Most  of  the  applica- 
tions tiius  far  received  from  the  provinces  arc  faulty  in  one  or  more 
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particulars  owing  to  the  lack  of  some  person  to  properly  saperi-iae 
and  direct  their  preparation.  This  difBculty  will  be  overcome,  how- 
ever, by  the  appointment  of  registers  of  deeds  and  examiners  of  titles 
throughout  the  islands,  a  part  of  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  extend  the 
system  by  explaining  to  the  people  the  method  of  bringing  themselves 
within  its  provisions. 

The  equitable  adjustment  of  the  various  problems  affecting  land 
titles  in  the  Philippines  undoubtedly  offers  one  of  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  work  now  before  the  authorities.  The  multiplicity  of  "  royal 
decrees"  under  which  titles  have  been  acquired,  the  lack  of  any  proper 
system  of  registration,  the  loss  and  destruction  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  land  records,  the  indifference  and  lack  of  initiative  of  the  peo- 

Ele,  the  feet  that  the  public  domain  has  never  been  surveyed  and  has 
een  occupied  indiscriminately  by  generations  of  people — all  combine 
to  make  the  situation  not  only  immensely  complicated  but  different  from 
anything  encountered  elsewhere.  The  land  registration  act,  by  afford- 
ing an  avenue  through  which  an  absolute  and  guaranteed  title  can  be 
evolved  from  the  general  uncertainty  now  prevailing,  offers  to  capital 
that  security  whiSi  must  form  the  basis  for  any  considerable  invest- 
ments. From  the  results  thus  far  accomplished,  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  the  court  of  land  registration  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness 
and  that  a  wide  field  for  further  good  lies  before  it. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Wilson, 

Clerk  of  the  Court. 
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ISLANDS. 

Office  of  the  Attorney-General, 

Manila,  P.  I. ,  Septeinbei'  15,  1903. 
The  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice, 

Manila,  P.  T. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  direction  contained  in  yom-  communi- 
cation of  August  21,  1903,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  covering  the  operations  of  this  bureau  for  the  vear  ending 
August  31,  1903: 


Written  opinions  rendered  by  the  attorney^neral  to  the  chief  executive, 
the  heads  of  the  four  executivp  departments,  chiefs  of  bureaus,  atid  other 

offlckis 453 

Cases  in  the  supreme  court  disposed  of  by  brief  and  ai^iment 193 

Cases  in  the  supreme  court  disposed  of  by  motion,  etc 84 

Suits  a^inst  the  United  States,  or  officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  reeeivir^ 

attention 3 

Petitions  for  pardon  passetl  upon 621 

Permanent  appointments  of  employees  in  the  bureau  of  justice - .  121 

Temporary  appointnienis  of  employees  in  the  bureau  of  justice 30 

Official  communications  written,  or  receiving  the  attention  of  the  olEce  and 
disposed  of,  other  than  opinions,  cases,  pardons,  and  appointments 3, 445 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  large  number  of  convictions  have  been 
secured  in  the  provinces  by  the  attorney -general,  the  supervisor  and 
deputy  supervisor  of  Bscais,  and  the  assistant  attoi-neys  of  the  office. 

The  opinions  of  the  office  have  included  the  construction  of  acts  of 
Congress,  proclamations  of  the  President,  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tai7  of  War,  military  orders,  the  laws  of  war  and  military  occupation, 
acts  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  executive  orders,  admiralty  and 
maritime  law,  Spanish  royal  decrees,  orders,  grants  and  concessions, 
and  customs,  civil  service,  and  other  i-egulations  relating  to  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  including  amnesty,  arms  and  ammunition,  arrests, 
attorneys  at  law,  aliens,  banks,  bonds,  civil  and  criminal  pi-ocedure, 
confiscations,  claims  for  and  against  the  United  States  and  Philippine 
governments,  contracts,  constabulary,  copyrights,  customs  duties,  costs, 
cemeteries,  churches,  corporations,  citizenship,  crimes,  cockpits,  court 
officei-s,  condemnation  proceedings.  Christian  Science,  coins  and  coin- 
age, collisions,  domestic  relations,  defalcations,  deeds,  death  penalties, 
delinquent  taxes,  druggists,  dramatic  performances,  disbursing  officers, 
estates  of  decedents,  elections,  electors,  electricity,  exclusion  act, 
extr^ition,  explosives,  franchises,  fees,  fiscals,  fines,  forestry,  gam- 
bling, habeas  corpus,  health,  holidays,  insurgent  funds,  illegitimate 
children,  insane  persons,  justices  of  the  peace,  leases,  leavej 
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land,  industrial,  and  other  taxes,  land  and  buildings  held  by  the  navy, 
mail,  money  ordera,  mines,  mortgages,  Moros,  municipal  ordinances, 
military  reservations,  municipal  police,  municipal  lands,  mandamus, 
non  Christian  tribes,  naturalization,  negotiable  instruments,  nuisances, 
organization  and  powei"  of  provinces  and  municipalities  and  their 
boards  and  officers,  pardoning  power,  prisons,  patents,  public  lands, 
passports,  privileges  of  foreign  consuls,  powers  and  duties  of  insular, 
provmcial,  and  municiiMil  health  officers,  police  jurisdiction,  post- 
masters, preliminary  investigations,  public  water  supply,  quarantine, 
real-estate  titles,  rate  of  exi3iange,  registrars  of  property,  railroads, 
rights  of  way,  religion,  Spanirii  seized  funds,  sanitation,  schools, 
status  of  the  Sultan  of  Jolo,  submarine  cables,  sedition,  telegraph 
lines,  trade-marks,  tax  assessments,  tribute  of  infidels,  United  States 
troops,  water  rights,  water  power,  wills,  and  wharfage. ' 

Besides  the  trials  and  convictions  above  mentioned,  a  number  of  im- 
portant investigations  have  been  conducted  in  the  provinces,  generally 
by  the  supervisor  of  tiscals,  and  occasionally  by  the  deputy  supervisor 
of  tiscals,  and  the  assistant  attorneys  in  this  office.  The  work  done 
during  the  year  by  the  provincial  fiscals  is  approximately  indicated  by 
the  following  figures: 

Cases  instituted 3, 000 

Cases  tried 1, 600 

Cases  disposed  of  by  dismissal,  deatli  of  accused,  etc 1 . . .  1, 400 


Written  opinions,  rendered  and  filed , 

Petitions  for  extmoniinary  relief  disposed  of  . . 
Petitions  for  writ  of  iiabeas  corpus  d'- — — '  "' 


[Yair  ending;  June  30, 1»0S;  figure 


Civil  cases  filed '. _ 

Civil  cases  decided 

Civil  cases  dismissed  on  motion  ot  plaintiS 

Civil  cases  pending 

Criminal  cases  filed 

Criminal  cases  decided 

Criminal  cases  dismissed  on  motion  of  prosecution.. 

Criminal  cases  pending .' 

Costs  received,  in  Mexican  currency 

Costs  received,  in  U.  S.  currency 


[Year  euillng  June  BD,  1903;  flgureaforyearendlng  Aagust  31, 190S,  not  compiled.] 

Civil  cases  filed 2,430 

Civil  eases  decided i 1, 318 

Civil  cases  dismissed  on  motion  of  plaintitt. .  _ _ 290 

Civil  eases  pending 1, 733 

Criminal  cases  filed .  5,520 

Criminal  cases  decided J .  4, 1 27 

Criminal  cases  dismissed  on  motion  of  prosecution 1, 634 

Criminal  cases  pending 1,  684 

Costs  received,  in  Mexican  currency $70, 124.95 

Costs  received,  in  U.  8.  currency $8,314.88 

Very  respectfully, 

L,    R,   WlLPLKV, 

Aitomey-General. 
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AHHDAL  REPORT  INSULAR  COLD  STORAGE  AND  ICE  PLANT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1903,  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY 
REPORT  FOR  JULY  AND  AUGUST,  1903. 

By  Capt.  Leon  S.  Eoudikz, 
Twenty-fiflk  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  S'upeTinieniient. 

Insular  Cold  Stobage  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  op  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  Septm>ler  m,  190S. 
The  Secretart  of  Finance  and  JusncB, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  relating 
to  the  operation  of  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1903,  with  additional  tables  bringing  the  business  of 
the  plant  down  to  include  August  31,  1903. 


Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  accompanying  monthly  state- 
ments and  tables  snowing  steady  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  plant. 
The  monthly  statements  are  in  U.  S.  currency,  Mexican  currency, 
and  Philippine  currency.     The  tables  are  all  In  U.  S.  currency. 


Attention  is  reepectfully  invited  to  the  tables  showing  the  amount 
of  business  done  with  each  of  these  departments. 

The  agreement  under  which  business  with  the  Sub8ist«nce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  was  transacted  was  pi-acti- 
cally  the  same  as  that  which  existed  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
amount  received  for  cold  storage  was  practically  the  same,  but  the 
amount  received  for  ice  sold  to  the  Subsistence  Department  was  some- 
what larger,  owing  to  the  increased  demand. 

The  business  transacted  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  was  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  a  new  agreement,  as  stated  in  last  year's  report,  the  increase 
of  revenue  on  that  account  beingthe  difference  between  $1,131.50  (rev- 
enues for  1902)  and  $2,592.44  (revenues  for  1903). 

The  sales  of  ice  to  the  Navy  show  but  a  slight  increase. 

8AI.ES   OF   ICE   TO   OTHERS  THAN    ARMT   AND    NAVY. 

These  sales  have  increased  steadily,  and  at  one  time  taxed  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  to  the  fullest  extent. 
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DISTILLED   WATER. 

The  price  of  distilled  water  has  been  reduced  to  2  cents  per  gallon. 
It  was  reduced  to  three  cents  per  gallon  some  time  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  sales  of  water  remain  the  same.  There  seems  to 
be  a  prejudice  against  paying  for  drinking  water  in  Manila.  However, 
the  fact  remains  in  all  large  cities  in  the  United  States  the  price  of  dis- 
tilled water,  delivered  at  the  customer's  residence,  varies  from  5  to  10 
cents  U.  S,  currency  pfer  gallon. 

CONSUMPTION   OF   COAL. 

This  subject  has  been  under  consideration  during  the  entire  year. 
It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  actual  trials  and  reports  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  this  plant,  ftiat  the  Japanese  "yunokibara"  coal  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  plant  than  the  grade  of  Australian  coal  heretofore 
furnished  by  the  insular  purchasing  agent.  The  most  recent  trials 
gave  a  daily  consumption  of  coal  of  20  tons  yunokibara  against  23  tons 
and  a  fraction  of  Australian.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
Australian  coal  furnished,  on  which  these  tests  were  based,  was  not 
the  best  Australian  coal  in  the  market. 

I  have  no  recommendations  to  make  at  this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Leon  S.  Koudiez, 
Captain  Twenty-fifth  Infant/ry^  U.  S.  Army, 


This  sgreemont,  entered  into  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  thia  first  dav  ot  July, 
nineteeii  hundred  and  three,  between  Colonel  E.  B.  Atwood,  U.  S.  Army,  chief  quar- 
termaster. Division  of  the  Philippines,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  insutar  government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  the  second  part. 

Witneaseth:  That  the  said  Colonel  E.  B,  Atwood,  chief  quartermaster.  Division  of 
the  Philippines,  tor  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  said  insu- 
lar government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  covenant  and  ^ree  to  and  with  each  other 
as  follows: 

I.  That  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  and  by  these 
presentsdoesherehydemise,  let,  rent,  and  leasete  the  United  States  of  America  rooms 
numbered  1  A,  1  B,  1  C,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8  in  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant, 
Manila,  P.  I.  (two  hundred  and  nlnetv-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  cubic 
feet),  to  be  used  by  the  subsistence  department,  U.  8.  Army,  for  the  storage  of  fresh 
meatand  subsistence  supplies,  to  haveand  to  hold  the  same  from  thefirst  dayof  July, 
nineteen  hundred  and  three,  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
inclusive. 

II.  That  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  agrees  te  maintain 
at  all  times  in  each  of  the  rooms  aforesaid  such  temperature  as  is  required  by  the  sub- 
sistence depiurtment,  not  less  than  eijihteen  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  to  keep  at  all 
times  in  serviceable  condition  the  loading  and  unloading  devices,  carrying  rails,  ele- 
vators, and  scales  appertaining  to  said  plant,  and  to  fumish  the  use  as  well  as  the 
necessary  mechanics  to  operate  the  same  free  of  charge  whenever  the  devices  can  be 
used  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  movement  of  stores  in  and  out  of  cold  storage. 

III.  That  the  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  furnish  the  insu- 
lated lighters  and  steam  tue  of  the  said  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  to  receive 
ex-ship  Manila  Bay  all  freBh  beel  and  mutton  to  be  kept  in  cold  storage  for  the  sub- 
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sietence  department,  but  the  said  insular  government  shall  not  be  required  to  furnish 
the  labor,  checkers,  etc.,  necessary  to  bnn);  the  same  to  the  scales  or  elevator  at  the 
oater  doors  of  the  cold-storage- side  of  the  plant  or  to  move  the  same  from  one  room 
to  another  whenever  Decessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  subsistence  department. 

IV.  That  the  insulated  lighters  and  steam  tug  of  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice 
plant  shall  be  used  to  deliver  fresh  meat  to  transports  in  the  harbor  of  Manila  and 
to  the  subsistence  depot  on  the  Pasig  River;  but  the  said  insular  government  is  not 
to  be  required  to  furnish  the  checkers  and  labor  reauired  for  such  services;  the  insu- 
lar cold  storage  and  ice  plant  to  deliver  the  fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  other  stores  at 
the  scales  or  foot  of  elevator,  at  the  outside  door  of  the  cold-storage  rooms;  Provided, 
That  the  insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant  shall  not  be  Compelled  to  furnish  its  steam 
tug  or  insnlated  lighters  for  the  transportation  of  beef  or  mutton  to  United  States  trans- 
ports or  other  Government  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Manila  when  the  quantity  to  be 
transported  is  less  than  one  (1)  ton, 

V.  The  superintendent  of  the  insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant  shall  receive  from 
and  give  receipts  to  the  subsistence  department  for  the  subsistence  stores  and  fresh 
meat  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage  when  delivered  at  the  scales  or  foot  of  elevator  at 
the  outer  door  of  the  cold-storage  side  of  the  plant,  and  the  unit  specified  therein  shall 
be  the  quarter  of  beet,  specifying  whether  fore  or  hind  quarter,  the  carcass  of  mutton, 
the  box,  and  the  crate.  The  receipt  for  boxes  and  crates  will  slate  their  gross  weight 
and  the  name  of  the  stores  "said  to  be  contained  therein." 

VI.  The  Subsistence  Department,  through  its  authorized  representative  stationed 
at  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  shall  receive  from  and  give  receipt  t«  the 
insular  cold-stor^e  and  ice  plant  for  all  subsistence  stores  and  fresh  meat  ta^en  out 
of  cold  storage  and  delivered  by  the  plant  at  its  scales  or  foot  of  elevator  at  the  outer 
door  of  the  cold-storage  side  of  tbe  plant. 

VII.  The  management  of  the  cold-storage  rooms  aforesaid,  the  regulation  of  the 
temperature  required  by  the  subsistence  department  and  the  operation  of  all  the 
inacninery  and  plant  used  for  produdi^  cold  and  for  transporting  meat  and  other 
supplies  from  the  river  front  to  the  rooms  where  they  are  to  be  stored,  and  for  return- 
ing the  same  to  the  river  front  when  ne^ed  shall  be  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  superintendent  of  the  insular  coId'Storage  and  ice  plant. 

VIII.  That  in  case  any  beef,  mutton,  or  other  stores  belonging  to  the  Subsistence 
Department  shall  be  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea  or  marine  disaster  within  the  harbor  of 
Manila  while  being  transported  to  or  from  the  insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant,  the 
insular  government  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  so  sustained  by  theSub- 
sisteoce  Departmen  t. 

IX.  Thatincasethebuildingbelongingtotheinsulargovermnent,  in  which  the  cold- 
storage  space  hereby  leased  is  containei^  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  earthquake,  or 
typhoon,  or  other  casualty,  or  so  materially  injured  by  either  of  said  causes  that  it 
tiecomes  impracticable  for  tlie  said  insular  government  to  complete  this  contract,  this 
contract  shall  thereupon  cease  and  be  determined,  without  liability  for  damage  on 
the  part  of  either  party :  Provided,  That  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  the  machmery 
or  appliances,  due  to  any  imperfection  in  said  machinery  or  appliances,  or  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  employees  of  the  said  insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  cold-storage  rooms  at  a 
d^ree  of  cold  low  enough  to  preserve  the  meat  and  other  stores  belonging  to  the 
Subsist^ice  Department,  the  insular  government  shall  provide  coldatorage elsewhere 
for  said  supplies,  or  pay  to  the  Subsistence  Department  the  money  value  of  such  of 
the  said  supplies  as  may  be  so  damaged  as  to  be  unserviceable,  the  amount  to  be 
determined  by  a  militazy  board  of  survey. 

X.  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  above  covenants  and  ajgreements  the 
Uniied  States  shall  pav  to  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
sum  of  three  and  one-halt  cents  (3J  cents)  U.  S.  currency,  per  cubic  foot  per  month 
for  all  the  cold-storage  space  by  this  instrument  leased. 

XI.  That  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  at  the  office  of  the  disbursing  quartermaster  at  Manila, 
P.  I.,  in  the  funds  furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  United  States. 

XII.  That  neiliier  this  lease  nor  any  interest  therein  shall  be  transferred  to  any 
other  party  or  parties,  and  in  case  of  such  transfer  the  United  States  may  refuse  to 
carry  out  this  lease,  either  with  the  transferrer  or  the  transferee,  but  all  rights  of 
action  for  any  breach  of  this  lease  by  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  reserved  to  the  United  States. 

XIII.  That  no  member  of  or  delegate  to  Congress,  nor  any  persons  belonging  to 
or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  is,  or  shall  be  admitted  to 
any  share  or  part  of  this  lease,  or  to  any  benefit  which  may  arise  therefrom. 

XIV.  That  this  lease  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  major-general,  U.  S. 
Army,  commanding  the  Division  of  the  Philippines. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  hereunto  placed  their  hands  the  date 
Srst  hereintiefore  written. 
Witneaseth: 
J.  A.  Scott,  as  to  E.  B,  Atwood, 

Amnlanl  QiuertermaMer-General,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  QaarUrmasler. 

PrA-NE   W.    CAfiPEBTEB,  88  tO  JaHES   SmITH, 

Aeting  Secretary  of  Finance  and  JueHce. 


Appro  veil. 
A  true  copy. 


This  agreement  entered  into  at  Manila,  Philippine  iBlands,  this  30th  day  of  June, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  between  0.  F.  Huniphrey,  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General,  United  States  Army,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  inaular  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth,  that  the  said  0,  P.  Humphrey,  Assistant  Quartermaster-Geceral- 
United  States  Army,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  said 
insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  each 
other  as  follows: 

I.  That  the  said  insular  (jovemment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall,  and  hy  these 
presents  does  hereby  demise,  let,  rent,  and  lease  to  the  United  States  of  America 
rooms  numbered  lA,  IB,  IC,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  in  the  insular  cold  storage 
and  ice  plant  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  embracing  all  the  present  available  cold-stttrage  space 
in  said  plant  (four  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  cubic  teet),  to  be  used  by  the  Subsistence  Department,  U.  8.  Army,  for  the 
storage  of  fresh  meats  and  subsiatence  supplies,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  from 
the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  to  the  thirtielii  day  of  June,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  three. 

II.  That  the  said  insular  government  of  tie  Philippine  Islands  asrees  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  eighteen  degrees  nor  greater  than  twenty-f our  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  when  required,  in  alltherooms  occupied  by  the  Subsistence  Department, 
and  to  keep  at  all  times  in  serviceable  condition  the  loading  and  unloadinR  devices, 
carryii^  rails,  elevators,  andscales  appertaining  to  said  plant,  and  to  furnish  the  use 
as  well  as  the  necessarv  mechanics  to  operate  the  same  free  of  charce  to  tie  United 
States,  whenever  the  devices  can  be  used  to  facilitate  and  expedite  tne  movement  of 
stores  in  and  out  of  cold  storage. 

III.  That  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  furnish  the 
insulated  lighters  and  steam  ti^  of  the  said  inaular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  to 
receive  ex-sliip  Manila  Bay  all  fresh  beef  and  mutton  to  he  kept  in  cold  storage  for 
the  Subsistence  Department,  hut  the  said  insular  government  shall  not  he  required 
to  fuTnish  the  labor,  checkers,  etc.,  necessary  to  briM  the  same  to  the  scales  or  ele- 
vator at  the  outer  doors  of  the  cold-storage  side  of  the  plant  or  to  move  the  same 
from  one  room  to  another  whenever  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  Subsistence 
Department. 

IV.  That  the  insulated  lighters  and  steam  tug  of  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice 
plant  shall  be  used  to  deliver  fresh  meat  to  transports  in  tJie  harbor  of  Manila  and 
to  the  subsistence  deiwt  on  the  Pasig  Elver,  but  the  aaid  insular  government  is  not 
to  he  required  to  furnish  the  checkers  and  labor  required  for  such  service;  the  inau- 
lar cold  storage  and  ice  plant  to  deliver  the  fresh  l»ef,  mutton,  and  other  stores  at 
the  scales  or  foot  of  elevator  at  the  outside  door  of  the  cold-storape  rooms:  JVowiifed, 
That  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  shall  not  be  compell^  to  make  deliveries 
of  or  furnish  insulated  lighters  for  the  transportation  of  beef  or  mutton  to  U.  8, 
transports  or  other  Goverament  vessels  in  the  narbor  of  Manila  when  the  quantity 
to  be  delivered  or  transported  is  less  than  one  (1)  ton, 

V.  The  superintendent  of  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  shall  give  receipts 
for  the  fresh  meat  and  stores  placed  in  cold  storage,  and  the  unit  specified  therein 
shall  be  the  qn(.r(«r  of  beef,  specifying  whether  fore  or  hind  quarter,  the  carcass  of 
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mutton,  the  box,  and  the  crate.     Thereceiptforboxefiandcrateawill  state  their  gross 
weight  and  the  name  of  the  stores  "said  to  be  contsuned  therein." 


VI.  The  manaffement  o£  the  cold  storage  rooms  aforesaid,  the  rejEulation  of  the 
emperature,  ana  the  operation  of  all  the  machinery  and  plant  used  for  nrodutan? 
ola  and  for  transporting  meat  and  other  supplies  from  the  river  front  U 


where  they  are  to  be  stored,  and  for  returning  the  same  to  the  river  front  when 
needed,  shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
insular  cold  stor^e  and  ice  plant. 

VII.  That  in  case  any  beef,  mutton,  or  other  etoree  belonging  to  the  Subsistence 
Department  shall  be  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea  or  marine  disaster  within  the  harbor  of 
Manila  while  being  transported  to  or  from  the  insular  cold  storage  an<l  ice  plant,  the 
insular  government  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damafje  so  sustained  by  the 
Subsistence  Department. 

VIII.  That  in  case  the  building  belon^ng  to  the  insular  government,  in  which 
the  cold-storage  sptee  hereby  leased  is  contained,  should  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
earthquake  or  typhoon,  or  other  i:asualty,  or  so  materially  injured  by  either  of  said 
causes  that  it  becomes  impracticable  for  the  said  insular  government  to  complete  this 
contract,  this  contract  shall  thereupon  cefise  and  he  determinetl  without  liability  for 
damage  on  the  part  of  either  party:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to 
the  machinery  or  other  appliances,  due  to  any  imperfections  in  said  machinery 
or  appliances,  or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  employees  of  the  said  insular  cold 
storage  and  ice  plant  which  renders  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  temperature 
of  the  cold-storage  rooms  at  a  degree  of  cola  low  enough  to  preserve  the  meat  and 
other  stjjres  belon^ng  to  the  Subsistence  Department,  the  insular  government  shall 
provide  cold  storB^  elsewhere  for  such  supplies  or  pay  to  the  Subdstence  Depart- 
ment the  mouey  value  of  snch  of  the  s^d  supplies  as  may  be  so  damaged  ae  to  be 
unserviceable,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  a  military  board  of  survey. 

IX.  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  above  covenants  and  agreements  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
the  sum  of  three  and  one-half  (fl0.03i)  cents  U.  S.  currency  per  cubic  foot  per  month 
for  all  the  cold-storage  spa<«  by  this  instrument  leased. 

X.  That  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  or  as  soon 
thereaft«raapracticable,  at  the  office  of  the  disburairg  quartermaster  at  Manila,  P.  1., 
in  the  funds  tarnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  United  States. 

XI.  That  neither  this  lease,  nor  any  interest  therein,  shall  be  transferred  to  any 
other  party  or  partjes,  and  in  case  of  such  transfer  the  United  States  may  refuse  to  carry 
out  this  lease  either  with  the  transferrer  or  the  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action  for 
any  breach  of  this  lease  by  the  said  insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
reserved  to  the  United  States. 

XII.  That  no  member  of  or  del^ate  to  Coi^ress,  nor  any  person  belonging  to  or 
employed  in  themilitary  service  of  the  United  States  is  or  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
share  or  part  of  this  lease,  or  to  any  benefit  which  may  arise  therefrom. 

XIII.  That  this  lease  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  major  general,  U.  S. 
Army,  commanding  the  Division  of  the  Philippines. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  hereunto  pla(*d  their  liands  the  date 
first  hereinbefore  written. 


Geo.  p.  WnrrB,  as  to:  C.  F.  HrMPHRBY, 

Capt.  of  Qwatry,  Quarter-  Assistant  Quartermoiter-Gerurol, 

iiiusfer,  U.  S.  Arwy.  V.  B.  A.,  Cliief  QuartermoMer. 

Jackson  A.  Due,  as  to:  Insular  Government  op  the 

Philippine  Islands, 
By  Henby  O.  Ide, 

fiecretnry  of  Finanee  'md  Justice. 

farteks  Divis 


(Kxeculed  in  sestuplicate. ) 
Approved, 


d  ot  Major-fieneral  Cliaffee: 

II.  O.  HEispANn,  Adjutatit-Giiier'iL 

Department  op  Finance  and  Jusni'E, 

Opfiob  op  the  Sbcbetaky, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  July  SI,  190S. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoii^  is  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Henry  G.  Idb, 
Secretary  of  Finanve  and  Justice. 
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Thia  agreement,  entered  into  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands^  on  this  tenth  day  of 
July,  1903,  between  Colonel  Henry  G.  Sharpe,  A.  0.  G.,  United  States  Army,  for 
and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  insular 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  party  of  the  second  part,  witneaaeth: 

I.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  furnish  as  much  ice  per  day  aa 
may  be  required  by  the  Subsistence  Department,  United  States  Army,  Division  of 
the  PhilippiiieB,  not  to  exceed  two-thiivis  (f )  of  the  capacity  of  the  insular  cold 
etorage  and  ice  plant  owned  and  operated  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  at  Manila, 
which  ice  shall  be  pure  and  merchantable  and  made  from  distilled  water  and  shall 
be  delivered  at  the  following  places;  1st,  On  the  loading  platform  of  the  plant;  2d, 
launches'  side  at  plant's  dock;  3d,  at  wharf  in  front  of  the  captain  of  the  port's 
oJiftce;  4th,  at  ship's  side,  Manila  Harbor;  and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  deliver  ice  at  the  places  above  enomerated  without  additional  cost,  and  at 
such  other  places  within  the  city  limits  of  Manila  as  may  be  designated  by  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part. 

II.  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  ^rees  that  for  each  pound  of  ice 
so  delivered  and  received,  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  it  will  x>ay  fifty  cents  United 
States  currency  per  hundred  pounds,  to  the  part^  of  the  second  part,  payable 
moDtbly  at  the  office  of  the  depot  commissary,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

III.  That  this  contract  shall  continue  in  force  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1903,  to 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1904,  inclusive. 

IV.  That  neither  this  contract  nor  any  interest  therein  shall  be  transferred  to  any 
other  party  or  parties,  and  in  case  of  such  transfer,  the  party  of  the  first  part  may 
refuse  to  carry  out  tills  contract  either  with  the  transferer  or  the  transferee,  but  all 
r^hts  of  action  for  any  breach  of  this  contract  by  the  said  insular  government  of 
the  Philippines  are  reserved  to  the  United  States. 

v.  That  no  member  of  or  delegate  to  Congress,  or  any  person  beloi^ing  to  or 
employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  is  or  snail  be  admitted  to  any 
share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  which  may  arise  therefrom. 

VI.  That  this  contract  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commanding  general, 
Division  of  the  Philippines. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  unders^ed  have  hereunto  placed  their  hands  on  the  day 
first  here.on  before  written,  James  F.  Smith,  acting  secretary  of  finance  and  justice, 
having  been  authorized  to  execute  this  contract  by  virtue'  of  a  resolution  of  the 
United  Slates  Philippine  Commission,  adopted  on  the  10th  day  of  July,  1903,  reading 
ae  follows: 
"  Be  U  resolved  by  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission: 

"That  the  acting  secretary  of  finance  and  justice  be  hereby  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  United  States  of  America  for  furnishing  ice  to  the  United  States  of  America 
from  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  first 
day  of  July,  1903,  to  the  tbirtieth  day  of  June,  1904,  inclusive,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  shall  seem  to  thesaidactingsecretary  of  finance  and  justice  expedient." 
Witjiese: 
W.  H.  Eldridoe,  Hbnky  G.  Sharpe, 

Mmila,  P.  L  (Monel,  A.  C.  G.,  U.  S.  Army, 

/or  and  in  behalf  of  lli«  IMted  States  of  Ameeica. 
Leon  S.  Koodikz,  Insular  Govbbnmknt  op  thb 

Capt.,  Twcnly-fifth  Infantry.  Philippibe  Islands, 

By  James  F.  SMrrn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice. 

Head(1l-ai 


Geo.  W.  Davis, 
Major-Gemral,  U.  S.  Army,  Q)mmatiding. 
W.  H.  Ha»t, 
Captain,  Commissary,  U.  S.  Army. 
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government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  party  M  the  second  part,  witnesaeth: 

I.  That  the  Baid  party  o(  tlie  Becond  part  agrees  to  furnish  as  much  ice  per  da)[  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Subsistence  Der^rtment  of  the  United  States  Army,  Division 
of  tlie  Philippines,  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  (S)  of  the  capacity  of  the  insular  cold 
storage  and  ice  plant,  owned  aad  operate<l  by  the  party  of^the  second  part  at  Manila, 
which  ice  shall  be  pure  and  merchantable  anil  made  from  distilled  water  and  shall 
be  delivered  at  the  following  places;  Ist,  On  the  loading  platform  of  the  plant; 
2d,  lavmches'  side  at  plant's  dock;  3d,  at  railway  station,  Tondo,  Manila;  4th, 
transport's  side,  Manila  Bay;  and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  deliver  to 
the  places  above  enumerated  without  additional  cost,  and  to  such  other  places 
within  the  dty  limits  of  Manila  as  may  be  designated  by  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part  And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  also  hereby  agrees  that  it  will  provide 
the  party  of  the  first  part  ice  of  the  quality  aforesaid  in  excess  of  two-thirds  (i)  of 
thecapadty  of  the  plant,  if  desired,  whenever  it  is  practicable  for  it  to  do  so  without 
impairment  of  its  obli^tions  to  other  persons  entitled  to  receive  ice  from  the  plant. 

II.  The  said  partj-  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  that  for  each  pound  of  ice  so 
delivered  and  received  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  it  will  pay  one-half  of  one 
cent  ($0,005)  pr  pound,  United  States  currency,  to  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
payable  monthly  at  the  office  of  the  chief  commissary,  Division  of  the  Philippines. 

III.  This  contract  shall  continue  in  for<'e  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1902,  to  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  1903,  inclusive. 

IV.  That  neither  ttiis  contract  nor  any  interest  therein  shall  be  transferred  to  any 
other  party  or  parties,  and  in  case  of  such  transfer,  the  party  of  the  first  part  may 
refuse  to  carry  out  this  contract  either  with  the  transferer  or  the  transferee,  but  all 
rights  of  action  for  any  breach  of  this  contract  are  reserved. 

V.  That  no  member  of  or  delegate  t«  Congress,  or  any  person  belonging  to  or 
employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  is  or  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  which  may  arise  therefrom. 

VI.  That  this  contract  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commanding 
general,  Division  of  the  Philippines. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  have  hereunto  placed  their  hands  on  the  da^ 
first  hereon  before  written,  Henry  C.  Ide  having  been  authorized  to  execute  this 
contract  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission, 
adopted  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1902,  reading  as  follows: 

"^BeU  resolved  by  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission:  That  Henry  C.  Ide, 
secretary  of  finance  and  justice,  be  hereby  anthorined  to  contract  with  the  United 
States  of  America  for  furnishing  ice  to  the  United  States  of  America  from  the  insular 
cold  ston^  and  ice  plant  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  July, 
1902,  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1903,  inclusive,  upon  such  terms  and  cnnditions 
as  shall  seem  to  the  said  secretary  expedient." 
Witnesses: 
B.  E.  Tremaine.  C.  a.  Woodrvff, 

for  <ind  in  beMlfoftlie  TMiied  SUOes  o/Ameriea. 
Colonel,  A.  C.  G.,  V.  S.  Army, 
Jackson  A.  Dub.  Insular  Govbbnmbst  of  the 

Philippinb  Islands, 
By  Henry  C.  Iob, 

Secretary  of  Finimre  and  Justice. 

Headqu.vrtehs  Divis 


H.  0,  Heistanii,  Adj^itaid-Ginend. 
a  true  and  correct  copy. 
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Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ici!  Plant, 

Office  of  the  Super istendent, 
Manila,  P.  L,  April  IS,  19 


n  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  and  to  respectfuOv  reqcest  to  be  informed 

as  to  the  intention  o£  your  Department  in  connection  with  tnia  matter  for  the  year 
ending  Jnne  30,  1904. 

I  brieve  it  ia  of  some  importance  that  the  matter  should  be  satiefactorily  settled 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  fiscal  year.    This  office  has  no  objection  to  a 
renewal  of  the  agreement  under  which  we  are  working  at  present. 
Very  respectfully, 

Leon  S.  Roudibz, 
Captain  of  Infantry,  V.  S.  Army,  Siqieriniendent, 


U.  S.  Naval  Station, 

Cavile,  F.  I.,  July  $9,  I90S. 
'  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  June  23,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  ymi 
that  the  commandant  o£  this  station  has  instnicted  me  to  atlvise  you  that  he  accepts 
the  terms  contained  in  your  kind  letter,  viz,  3  cents  ]ier  cubic  foot  per  month,  for  the 
cold  storage  of  beef  and  mutton  for  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1903. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  Ross  Martin, 
Paymaster,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Capt.  Leon  8.  Roodiez, 

Tieenty-fiflh  Infantry,  V.  S.  Army, 

Superintendent  Imular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant,  Manila,  P.  I. 
A  true  copy. 


U.  S.  Naval  Station, 

Cavite,  P.  I,  April SS,  1903. 
Sib:  In  reply  to  your  favor  tSth  April,  I  am  directed  by  the  commandant  to 
inform  you  that  it  is  his  desire  to  continue  for  the  fiscal  year,  1904,  the  present 
1..  I L — ; — i,„.r — J — ■.. —  :  „    n — 'a  per  cubic  foot  per  month. 

John  Koss  Martin, 
Pay  Impedor,  V.  8.  Navy. 

The  SnPEEINTENEENT,  luSULAU   CoLl)   StOKAOE   AND   ICE   PlANT, 

Manila,  P.  I. 


iCopy.J 

Inbulah  Cold  Siohagb  and  Jcb  Plaut, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  June  S3,  190£. 
Paymaster  John  Ross  Martin,  U.  S.  Navy, 

C^inte,  P.  I.  ■ 
Sib;  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  copy  of  correapondence  herewith 
inclosed.  This  formed  the  basis  of  an  i^reement  covering  the  keeping  of  beef  and 
mutton  for  the  Navy  by  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant.  At  tfie  time  this  agree- 
ment was  made  the  Subsistence  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  although  paying  for  the 
entire  cold  storage  space  then  available,  used  only  about  two-thirds  of  it,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  navy  beef  could  be  handled  in  conuection  with  the  commissary 
beef  and  mutton,  shifting  it  from  room  to  room  as  required  by  the  quantity  of  meat 
to  be  kept  for  the  Subsistence  Department.  All  the  space  being  taken  by  the  Sub- 
sistence Department,  the  charge  made  was  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  handling 
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the  meat  without  any  charge  for  retrieeration  or  storage.  Early  this  year  It  was 
foaod,  however,  that  the  amount  of  fresh  meat  to  be  kept  for  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment would  take  up  the  entire  Bpace  available,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  our  agree- 
ment with  the  NAvy  I  found  it  necessary  to  lit  up  a  small  room  for  the  special  use  of 
the  meat  kept  for  that  Department.  This  caused  an  additional  expense  directlj" 
chargeable  E^inst  this  duty,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  circumstancea  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  take  care  ol  the  navy  beef  at  the  present  rate,  which  is  $2 
per  ton.  The  United  States  Subdstence  Department  pays  at  the  rate  of  3J  cents  per 
cubic  foot  for  the  space  it  occupies,  but  for  this  amount  we  not  only  bring  the  beef 
from  the  refrigerating  ship  to  tne  plant,  but  also  deliver  it  to  transports,  etc.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Navy  these  delivenes  are  omitted,  I  believe  that  a  rate  of  3  cents  per 
cubic  foot  per  month,  or  fraction  thereof,  would  be  a  tiur  chaige  for  the  service. 

The  room  now  exclusively  used  for  the  navy  fresh  meat  contains  9,979  cubic  feet, 
and  while  it  doea  not  quite  hold  all  the  meat  when  first  received  from  the  ship, 
requiring  shifting  into  and  from  other  rooms,  a  few  issues  soon  relieve  the  congestion 
ana  the  room  is  made  to  accommodate  the  meat  safely  and  conveniently. 

Ice  can  he  aupfjlied  as  heretofore  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Kindly  give  tnis  matter  your  early  attention  and  oblige, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Leon  S.  Rottdiez, 
Captain,  Tirentu-fftk  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army, 

Supmniendmt. 


Unitbd  States  Naval  Station, 

GivUe,  P.  I.,  JulySS,  1902. 
Sib:  In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  June  23,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  commandant  of  this  station  has  instructed  me  to  advise  you  that  he  accepts 
the  terms  contained  in  your  kind  letter,  viz,  3  cents  per  cubic  foot  per  month  for  the 
cold  storage  oE  beef  and  mutton  for  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1903. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  Koss  Martin, 

Paymnsler,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Capt.  Leon  S.  Roddie£, 

Twmty-fi/lk  Infantry,  V.  S.  Army, 

Superinlendenl,  Insular  Cold  Slwage  und  Ice  Plant,  MoniUi,  P.  I. 
True  extract  copy  of  correspondence. 


Oppicb  op  Civil  Governor  of  the  Phiuppihe  Islands, 

Maniln,  P.  I.,  July  SO,  1901. 
.    Sia;  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  following  telegram  from  Admiral  Kempff,  and  desire 
to  know,  in  order  that  I  may  answer  the  telegram,  upon  what  terms  you  can  store  the 
fresh  beef  and  ice  mentioned  therein: 

"I  respectfully  request  to  be  informed  if  I  can  store  about  40  tons  of  fresh  beef 
and  100  tons  of  mutton,  Government  cold  storage,  early  nest  week.  The  Glacier  will 
sail  about  August  1  and  the  Cetlie  will  not  arrive  until  early  September,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  cold  storage  of  meat." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dr,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Tapt,  Ci'M  Governor. 
Capt.  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  U.  S.  Army, 

In  charge  Government  Ciyld  Storage  Plant,  Manila,  P.  I. 


OFFifE  or  THE  General  Sui 
/  Manila,  P.  I.,  July  S3,  1901. 

His  Excellency  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Tapt, 

OitiV  QovemoT  of  the  Philippine  Itlands,  Manila,  P.  I, 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  20,  1901,  and 
replying  thereto  I  would  say  that  the  fresh  heel  can  be  stored  at  the  cold-storage 
plant  at  the  rate  of  (2  per  ton,  or  fraction  thereof. 
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The  navy  ice  can  not  be  stored,  but  ice  manulactured  at  this  plant  can  be  supplied 
to  the  Navy  at  the  rate  o£  $10  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  plant's  dock,  Paaig  River, 
near  the  Suspension  Bridge. 
The  T&vy  beef  can  be  taken  by  our  insulated  lighters  ex  ship  Cavite. 
Very  respectfully, 

Leon  S.  Boudiez, 
Gapkdn,  Tweniy-Jifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army, 

SuperiTiteiident. 

Jdly  20,  1901. 
Admiral  Kkmpff, 

Flagship  Kentucky,  Cavite: 
The  freeh  beef  we  can  store  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  ton  for  thirty  days,  or  fraction  thereof. 
The  ice  we  can  not  store,  but  we  can  furnish  you  ice  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  ton,  launch 
side.  Pasig  River,  near  Suspension  Bridge,     mil  take  beef  ex  ship  Cavite  by  our 
refrigerator  lighters. 


A  true  copy. 


Taft. 


e  plant  during  the  year  ending 


Jnsulab  Ooi-d-Storagb  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  L,  August  11,  190€. 


it  during  the  rnonth  of  July,  1902: 


Ice  on  hand  July  1,1902 poufide..         321,900 

Ice  drawn  during  the  month  of  July .do 2,471, 400 

2,793,300 

Ice  delivered  during  the  month  of  July do 2,161, 151 

Ice  on  hand  July  31, 1902 do....         366,600 

Wastage  during  the  month  of  July do 265,54!? 

2,793,300 


426,373cubicfeetundercontractwith  Subsistence  Department, 

U.  S.  Army,  at  SJcentspercuhic  foot $14,933.05 

9,999  cubic  feet  under  contract  with  U.  S.  Navy,  at  3  cents 

per  cubic  foot 289. 97 

$15, 2; 


1,150,663  pounds  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  at  i  cent  per 

pound $6,753.31 

490,739  pounds  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  }  cent  per  pound..  2,453. 70 

106,200  pounds  to  government  bureaus,  at  J  cent  per  pound..  531.00 

279,595  pounds  to  coupon  customers,  at  J  cent  per  pound 1, 397. 98 

133,955  pounds,  cash  sales  at  plant,  at  2  cents  Mexican  per 

pound 1, 133. 02 


Electric  lights  furnished  Subsistence  Department $14. 25 

Electric  current  furnished  Signal  Corps _ .  16. 37 

30. 62 

Total  revenues -- 26,522.65 
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REPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 


Balance  outstanding,  as  per  last  report $2K,  719. 33 

Revenues  from  cola  storage 15, 223. 02 

Revenues  from  ice  making 11,2S9. 01 

Eevennes  from  other  sources 30. 62 

*53, 241. 98 

Cash  sales  of  ice $1,133.02 

Sale  o£  coupon  books" 1,404.61 

On  outstanding  accounts 23,571.15 

26, 108.  7S 

Balance  outstanding 27, 133. 20 

— —    53,241.1)8 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Leon  S.  Rouuiez, 
CapUiiii.  i/f  Jnfantrij,  I'.  S.  Army,  Superintendent. 


iNSin.AK   C0Ll>-S'l'ORAaB   ANB   ICB  PLAST, 

Office  of  the  SuPEBiNTENnENT, 

ManUa,  P.  I.,  September  IS,  ISOS. 
I  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  statement  of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant  dtiritig  the  month  of  August,  1902: 


Ice  on  hand  August  1,  as  per  last  report pounds..  366, 600 

Ice  drawn  during  the  month  ot  August do 3, 131,800 

Delivered  during  the  month do 1, 992, 683 

On  hand  August  31 do.-..  234,i>00 

Wastage  during  the  month do ^70, 817 


426,373  cubic  feet  under  contract  with  the  Sabsistence  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  Army,  at  3i  cents  per  cubic  toot $14,923,  ft") 

9,979  cubic  feet  under  contract  with  TJ.  8.  Navy,  at 

3  cents  per  cubic  foot $299.37 

Less  overcharge  on  last  statement  (9, 999  cubic  feet).  .  60 

298.77 


1,068,439  pounds  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  at  1  cent J5,  342. 20 

478,334  pounds  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  i  cent 2, 391. 67 

93,400  pounds  to  government  bureaus,  at  i  cent  .  _ 467. 00 

248,180  pounds  to  coupon  customers,  at  i  cent -  1,240.90 

104,330  pounds,  cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican 6887. 82 

Error  in  December  statement .08 

— —     10, 329. 67 

Sale  ot  distilled  water  (ticteta) $346.00 

Electric  lights  fumishwl  Subsistence  Department 14, 25 

I^bor  supplied  U.  S.  Navy -  - -  1 3. 7 1 


Total  revenues - 25,924.45 


a  Unredeemed  coupons,  S534.85. 

ftActually  amounts  to  $887.66  U.  S.  currency,  but  the  difference  arises  in 
fact  that  the  computations  were  made  daily  instead  of  in  the  sum  aggregate. 
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KEPOET   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION,  o6y 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  outetandine  as  per  Jast  report 827, 133. 20 

E«venues  from  cold  storage 16, 221. 82 

Revenuea  trotn  ice  making 10,329.67 

Eevenues  from  diatilled  water _  _ 346. 00 

Revenues  from  other  sources 26.96 

$53,057.65 


Cash  sales  of  ice $887.82 

Sale  of  coupon  books  « 1, 202. 44 

Sale  of  water  tickets 346. 00 

On  outstanding  accounts 24, 432. 86 

26,869.12 

Balance  outstanding - - 26,188.53 

Error  in  December  etatement  of  outstanding  accounts 6. 00 

Total  outstanding - 26,194.53 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Leon  8.  Roddibz, 
Captain  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  fiaperinleiideni. 


Insular  Cold  Storaob  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  op  the  Supebintbndbnt, 

ManOa.,  P.  I.,  October  JS,  190g. 
B  a  true  statement  of  the  business  trauBacted  by  the 
nt  during  the  month  of  September,  1902: 


Ice  on  hand  September  1,  aa  per  last  report pounds..  234,900 

Ice  drawn  during  month  of  ^ptember do 2, 467, 200 

Ice  delivered  during  the  month do 1,855,193 

Ice  on  hand  September  30 do 519, 900 

Wastage  during  the  month do 327,007 


426,373  cubic  (eet  under  contract  with  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  Army,  at  3J  cents  per  cubic  foot $14,923.05 

9,979  cubicfeet  under  contract  with  TJ.  8.  Navy,  at  3  cents  per 

cubic  foot 299.37 

—  $15, 222. 42 


902,436  poiinda  to  Army,  Navy,  and  marines,  at  i  cent $4, 512. 18 

464,117  pounds  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  i  cent 2,320.58 

91,020  pounds  to  Government  bureaus,  at  i  cent 455.10 

262,695  pounds  to  coupon  customers,  at  i  cent 1, 313. 48 

134,925  pounds  to  cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican ] ,  144. 26 

9, 745. 60 


Sale  of  distilled  water $304.60 

Electric  light  furnished  Subsistence  Department 14. 25 

Sale  of  mineral  wool 22. 50 

Sale  of  insulating  paper 3.00 

344,35 

Total  revenues 25,312.37 


II  which  is  included  873.62  erroneously  omitted  in 
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REPORT   OF   THE   PHIUPPlJfE   COMMISSION. 


Balan<:e  ontstanding  as  per  last  report $26, 188, 63 

Revenues  from  cold  etorage 15, 222. 42 

Revenues  from  ice  making - 9, 745. 60 

Revenues  from  distilled  water _ 301. 60 

Revenues  from  other  sources 39.  75 

. $51, 500. 90 


Cash  sale  of  ice $1,144.26 

Sale  of  coupon  boobs  " 1, 390. 47 

Sale  of  distilled  water - 304.60 

On  outstanding  accounts 21,326.17 

— —     34,165.50 

Balance  outstanding 27,  335.  40 

ReBpecttully  submitted, 

Leon  S.  Rofdiez, 
Captain,  TweTily-Jifih  Infantry/,  V.  S.  Armp,  Superinlendenl. 


Insulak  Cou*  Storaoe  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  F.  I.,  November  U,  190S. 
I  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  statement  of  the  business  transact«d  by  the 
insular  (!old  storage  and  ice  plant  during  the  month  of  October,  1902: 


On  hand,  October  1,  as  per  last  report pounds..         519,900 

Drawn  daring  month  of  October do.---     2,421,600 

— —    2,941,500 

Delivered  during  month  of  October do 2, 285, 026 

On  hand  Novei£ber  1 do....         303,300 

Wastage  durinc  the  month do 353,174 

2,941,500 


426,373  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  Army,  at  3J  cents  per  cubic  foot $14, 923. 05 

9,979  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Navy,  at  3 

cents  per  cubic  foot 299.37 

— —  $15, 222. 42 

1,120,702  pounds  to  Army,  Navjr,  and  marines,  at  i  cent....  $5,603.% 

517,654  pounds  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  J  cent  .- 2,587,  77 

99,795  pounds  to  government  bureaus,  at  J  cent 498. 98 

Errors,  government  bureau  (May) 50.00 

270,380  pounds  to  coupon  customers,  at  J  cent 1,361.90 

276,505  pounds,  cash  sides,  at  3  cents  Mexican 2,281.39 

Error,  cash  sales  {June  statement) 9.59 

12,  S&i.  59 


Sale  of  distilled  water $317.05 

Electric  l^hts,  Subsistence  Department - 14. 25 

Electric  lights,  printing  plant  (July,  Aiwust,  September,  and 

October) 64.00 

Sale  ol  galvanized  iron 41.67 

436, 97 

Total  revenues 28,042,98 

0  Outstanding  coupons,  SS47, 
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EEPOST   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 


Balance  outstanding  as  per  last  report $27, 335. 40 

Eevennes  from  cold  storage 15,222.42 

Eevenues  from  ice  making 12, 383. 59 

Eevenuee  from  distilled  wat«r - 317. 05 

Revenuea  from  other  Bources 119. 92 

$55,3 


Cash  sales  of  ice $2,281.39 

Sale  of  conpon  books  " - 1, 580. 34 

Sale  of  water  tickets 317. 05 

On  outstanding  accotifits 22, 787. 60 

On  outstanding  accounts  (error,  February) _..  .25 

26,966.63 

Balance  outetanding 28,411.75 

Beepectfully  aubmitted. 

Leon  S.  Hoodiez, 
Captain,  Tweniy-fifih  In/arilay,  U.  S.  Army,  Supeiiitiendetit, 


Insular  Cold  Storagb  and  Ice  Plant, 

OfPICB   op  tub   SOPBBINTENDENT, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  December  15,  1902. 
certify  that  the  following  is  a  tme  Htatement  of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
lar  cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  durii^  the  montli  of  November,  1902: 


On  hand,  November  1,  as  per  last  report pounds..  303,300 

Drawn  during  the  month  of  November do 2,728,500 

Delivered  during  the  month do 2, 138, 950 

On  hand  December  1 do 473, 400 

Wastage  during  the  month _ do 419, 450 


426,373  cubic  feet  under  contract  with  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, at  3i  cents  per  cubic  foot $14, 923. 05 

9,979  cubic  feet  under  contract  with  U.  S.  Navy,  at  3  cents 

per  cubic  foot 299.37 

—  $15, 222. 42 

SAU:  or  ICB. 

982,467  pounds  to  Army,  Navy  and  Marines,  at  J  cent $4, 912. 34 

474,225  pounds  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  J  cent 2, 371. 12 

92,690  pounds  to  government  bureaus 4fi3.  45 

328,700  pounds  to  coupon  customers 1,643.50 

260,868  pounds,  cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican 2,093.21 

— 11,483.62 


Sale  of  distilled  water : $223. 80 

Electric  lighting  and  supplies 31. 05 

Sale  of  old  galvanized  iron,  etc 60.  77 

315.  e 

Total  revenues 27,021.6 

«  Outstanding  coupons,  $875.44. 
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349  REPOET   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 

EECA  PIT  UL  ATII » N , 

Balance  outstanding,  aa  per  last  repiirt  $28, 411 .  75 

Revenues  from  cold  storafte  15, 222. 42 

Revenues  from  ice  making  11,483.62 

Revenues  from  distilled  waler  223. 80 

Revenues  from  other  sonrcee  91 .  82 

— —  $55,433.41 

COLLECTIONS. 

Cash  sales  of  ice _ _ $2, 093. 2 1 

Sale  of  coupona" - 1,451.03 

Sale  of  distilled  water _ _ 223. 80 

On  outstanding  accounts _ . .     24, 414.  82 

— - —     28, 182. 86 

Balance  outstanding _ 27,250.55 

Respeetfuliy  submitted. 

Lbon  S.  Roudiez, 

Captain,  Ttventy-Jifth  Infantry,  V.  S.  Army,  fjluperintendent. 


Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Icb  Plant, 

OFWCB  of  the  StlPERINTENDENT, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  January  IS,  190S. 
I  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  statement  of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
insnlar  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  daring  the  month  of  December,  1902: 


On  hand  December  1,  as  per  last  report _., pounds.,        473,400 

Drawn  during  the  month  of  December do 2, 252, 400 

— —    2,725,800 

Delivered  during  the  month do 2, 174, 872 

On  hand  Jannary  1,  1903 do 320, 100  , 

Wastage  during  the  month -  .do 230, 828 

— ■    2,725,800 

426,373  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, TJ.  8.  Army,  at  3i  cents  per  cubic  foot $14,923.05 

9,979  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with  U.  S.  Navy,  at  3  cents 
per  cnbic  foot 299. 37 

■ $15, 222. 42 

1,057,354  ponnda  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  at  i  cent $5,286.77 

471,983  pounds  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  J  cent  .._ _       2,359.92 

93,440  pounds  to  government  bureaus 467.20 

349,455  ponnds  to  coupon  customers,  at  |  cent 1,  747. 28 

302,640  pounds,  cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican _ _       1, 658.  76 

Ii,419.fl3 

Sale  of  distilled  water 608.10 

Electric  lighting - - - .  -  30. 25 

—  638. 35 

Total  revenues -- 27,280.70 


^Outstanding  coupons,  $i 
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REPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 
RET^PITULATION 


Balance  outstanding,  aa  per  last  repori 
Revenues  from  eold  storage 
Revenues  from  ice  making 
Revenues  from  distilled  water 
Revenues  from  other  sources 


$27, 250, 55 
16, 222. 42 
11,419.93 


Cash  sales  of  ice -.- - 51,568.76 

Sale  of  coupons  « 1, 880. 32 

Sale  of  distilled  water _ 608.10 

On  outstanding  accounts 23, 322. 82 

27,370.00 

Balance  outstanding 27, 161. 26 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Leon  S.  Roudibz, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Superintendent. 


Inbulak  Cold  Stokagb  and  Ice  Plant, 

OSPICK    OF   THE    SdPEEINTENDBNT, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  February,  1903. 
I  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  statement  of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
insular  cold  8tOT£^^  and  ice  plant  during  the  month  of  January,  1903. 


2,205,566 
148, 234 
42,000 


On  hand  January  1,  as  per  last  report pounds. 

Drawn  during  the  month do... 

Delivered  during  the  month do 

"Wastage  during  the  month do. . . 

On  hand  February  1 ,  1903 do . . . 


426,373  cuhie  feet,  cinder  contract  with  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  Army,  at  3i  cents  per  cubic  foot $14, 923. 06 

9,979  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with  U.  S.  Navy,  at  8  cents 

per  cubic  foot 299.37 

.. $15,222.42 

1,166,567  pounds  to  Army,  Navy,  and  marines,  at  J  cent $5, 832. 84 

94,015  pounds  to  Government  bureaus,  at  i  cent _ .  470. 08 

460,894  pounds  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  i  cent 2, 304. 47 

371,140  pounds  to  coupon  customers,  at  J  cent 1, 865.  70 

112,950  pounds,  cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican 864. 55 

11.327.64 

Sale  ot  diataied  water $413. 86 

Electric  iighta 30. 26 

Sale  of  lorcba  ($165) _ .  63. 46 

■  ■    -- — ■         507. 56 

Total  revenue -.-- 27,067.62 


coupons,  $816.01. 
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344  REPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINK    COMMISSION. 

RKCAPITIILATION. 

Balance  outstanding,  aa  per  last  report _ _ .  $27, 161 ,  25 

Revenues  from  cold  storage _  _  _ _ 15, 222. 42 

Revenues  from  ice  making _ .     11, 327. 64 

Revenues  from  distiiled  water _ .  _ 413. 85 

Revenues  from  other  soiircee S3.  71 

— $54, 218. 87 

Cash  sales  of  ice 5864. 55 

Saleofoouponao 1,596.13 

Sale  of  distiiled  water 413. 85 

On  outstanding  accounts _ 23,495.21 

■  -   - 26,369.74 

Balance  outstanding 27, 849.  Vi 

Respectfully  aubmitteii. 

Lbon  S.  Boudibz, 
Captain  of  Infantry,  U.  .S'.  Army,  SupenrUendeni. 


Insulak  Gold  Stohage  and  Ice  Pr,AKT, 

Office  op  the  Supkhintkndent, 

Manila,  P.  L,  March  7,  190S. 
is  a  true  statement  of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
nt  during  the  month  of  February,  1903: 


On  hand  February  1,  as  per  last  report pounds..  42,000 

Drawn  during  the  month do 2, 004, 300 

2,046,300 

Delivered  during  the  month .._ do 1,821,725 

Wastage  during  the  month do 112,675 

On  hand  March  1,  1903 do 111,900 

2,046,300 

426,373  cubic  feet,  under  contraet  with  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  Army  at  ^  cents  per  cubic  foot $14, 923. 05 

9,979  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with  U.  S.  Nayy,  at  3  cents 

per  cubic  foot 299.  37 

■  $15, 222. 42 

917,288  pounds  to  Army,  Navy,  and  marines,  at  J  («nt (4, 586. 44 

88,585  pounds  to  Government  bureaus,  at  i  cent 442. 93 

402,062  pounds  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  J  cent 2, 010. 31 

310,285  pounds  to  coupon  customers,  at  J  cent 1,551.42 

103,505  pounds,  cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican 778.24 

Sale  of  distilled  water _ $128.  40 

Electric  lights _ 30. 25 

Sale  of  refuse  lumber _  _ 9. 40 

Sale  of  refuse  galvanized  iron 16. 00 

■ 184. 05 

Total  revenues 24,775.81 


"Outstanding coupons,  $556.44. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION.  345 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance  outstanding  as  per  last  report  _ $27, 849. 13 

Revenues  from  cold  storage 15,222.42 

Revenues  from  ice  making - 9, 369. 34 

Revenues  from  distilled  water - .  - - . .  128. 40 

Eevenuee  from  other  sources 55. 65 


Cash  Bales  of  ice $778.24 

Sale  of  coupons" 1,480,83 

Sale  of  distilled  water 128.40 

On  outstanding  accounts 24, 287. 29 

26,674.76 

25,950.18 
Less  rebate  to  commissary,  September,  1901 2,417.45 

Balance  outstanding _  _ 23, 532. 73 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Leon  S.  Roudiez, 
Cajyiain,  Twenty-Jiflk  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Supenniendent. 

Memoranda  regarding  rebate  to  commissary  department   {1901)  ghown  tm  statement  of 
badness  for  February,  1903. 

Insui,*h  Colt)  Storaqb  akd  Ice  Plant, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  March  7,  190S. 

Under  the  original  contract  with  the  Suhsistence  Department,  U.  8.  Army,  dated 
June  20,  1901,  the  Subsistence  Department  was  entitled  to  a  certain  rebate,  as  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  contract. 

"  »  •  ■«  ^iid  it  is  further  agreed  that  in  consideration  of  the  price  herein  made 
that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall,  from  month  to  month,  deduct  from  the 
bill  for  ice  purchased  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  under  this  agreement  one- 
half  (i)  of  the  amount  received  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  for  any  ice  and 
all  sold  to  any  and  all  parties  over  and  above  the  said  three  hundred  and  fifty  (350) 
tons  per  month  contracted  for  by  this  agreement.     «    *    »  " 

This  contract  only  remained  in  force  daring  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  and  durii^  that  period  the  followii^  rebates  were  given: 

11.  S.  currency. 

Jnly,  1901 _ $1,881.73 

August,  1901 2,671.90 

September,  1901 _ 2,417.45 

These  rebates  were  properly  entered  on  my  books,  and  those  for  months  of  July 
and  August  were  entered  on  the  statement  of  business  for  September,  1901,  but, 
through  aa  oversight,  the  rebate  for  September  has  never  appeared  on  any  "  state- 
ment of  bosinesa  transacted,"  therefore  is  taken  up  on  the  attadied  statement. 

A.  C.  EoBBKTS,  Bookkeeper. 

Insulah  Cold  Stokage  anu  Ice  Plant, 

Opfice  op  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  AprU  8,  190S. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  statement  of  the  business  transacted 
by  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  during  the  month  of  March,  1903: 


On  hand  March  1,  as  shown  by  last  report pounds,-  111,900 

Drawn  during  month,  as  per  certificate do 2,461,200 

Delivered  during  the  month do.   ..  2,245,413 

On  hand  March  31 ,  1903 do 182,  700 

Wastage  during  themontli do 144,987 


"Outstanding  coupons,  $485.85. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PHILIPPtHE    COMMISSION. 


426,373  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  Army,  at  3  J  cents  per  cubic  foot $14,923.05 

9,979  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with  U,  S.  Navy,  at  3  cents 

per  cubic  foot 299. 37 

— 5115,222,42 


1,144,374  pounds  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  at  J  cent $5,721,87 

103,465  pounds  to  government  bureaus,  at  J  cent 517. 33 

445,30i  pounds  to  olEcera  and  tivilians,  at  J  cent 2, 226. 52 

386,030  pounds  to  coupon  customers,  at  J  cent 1,930.  15 

166,240  pounds  cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican 1,269. 13 

11,665.00 

Sale  of  distilled  water $404. 85 

Electric  lights 30. 25 

Sale  of  condemned  horsas - 335. 00 

Rent  of  lorchas _  _ , 75. 00 

845.^0 

Total  revenues 27,732.52 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  outstanding,  as  per  last  report $23, 532. 73 

Eevenues  from  cold  stor^e 15,222.42 

Revenues  from  ice  making 11,665.00 

Revenues  from  distilled  water 404. 85 

■B  from  other  sources 440. 25 

$51,265.25 


Cash  salesof  ice $1, 269. 13 

Sale  of  coupons" - 2,118.95 

Sale  of  distilled  water 404.85 

On  outstanding  accouuta 23, 139. 9S 

26, 932. 91 


Balance  outstanding. . 
Respectfully  submitted. 


Leon  S.  RorniKi!, 
Captnin,  Tiiienly-Jifik  Infanlry,  U.  S.  Army,  Saperiiitendenl. 


VR  CoLi)  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  op  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  June  IS,  190S. 
B  a  true  statement  of  the  business  transacted 
it  during  the  montli  of  April,  1903. 


On  hand  April  1,  as  shown  by  last  report pounds . .  182,  700 

Drawn  durmg  month,  as  per  certificates do 2,453, 800 

Delivered  during  the  month - do 2, 336,  749 

On  hand  April  30 do..--  264,900 

Wastage  during  the  month do 33,851 


u  Outetandiog  i^upons,  $674.65. 
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426,373  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with  Subeistence  Depa^^ 
oient,  U.  S.  Army,  at  3  j  cents  per  cubic  foot $14, 923. 05 

9,979  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with.  U.  8.  Navy,  at  3  cents 

per  cubic  foot 299. 37 

$15, 222. 42 


1,088,014  pounds  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  at  J  cent $5, 440. 07 

465,780  pounds  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  J  cent -       2,328.90 

105,300  pounds  to  government  bureaus,  at  J  cent 526.  50 

410,036  pounds  to  coupon  customers,  at  J  cent 2,050. 18 

267,619  pounds  to  cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican 2, 158.44 

— — ~—     12,502.09 


Baiea  of  distilled  water $165.  30 

Electric  lights _ . .  30.  25 

195. 55 

Total  revenues 27,920.06 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  outstanding,  as  per  last  report _..  $24,332.34 

Revenues  from  cold  storage - 16, 222. 42 

Revenues  from  ice  making 12, 502. 09 

Revenues  from  distilled  water 165. 30 

Revenues  from  other  sources 30. 25 

$52, 252. 40 


Cash  sales  of  ice $2, 156. 44 

Sale  of  coupons  " _      1,  757. 94 

Sale  of  distilled  water 166.30 

On  outatimding accounts --.- 10,563.43 

14,642.11 

Balance  outstanding 37, 610. 29 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LkOV   S.   ROUDIEZ, 

Captain,  Tweniy-fijih  Injmdry,  U.  S.  Army,  Superintended. 


Ihshlak  Cold  Stosaob  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  of  the  8:iperintkndent, 

Maidla,  P.  /.,  June  M,  190S. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  statement  of  business  transacted  by 
the  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant,  during  the  month  of  May,  1903: 


On  hand  May  l.as  per  last  report pounds..  264,900 

Drawn  during  the  month  of  May do 3,059,100 

Sold  during  May do 2, 848, 213 

On  hand  May  31 do 227, 400 

Wastage  during  the  month do 248,387 


"Outstanding coupons,  $382.41. 
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426,373  cubic  feet  under  contract  with  Subsistenee  Department, 

U.  8.  Army,  at  3*  cents  per  cubic  foot _ $14, 923. 05 

9,979  cubic  feet  under  contractu.  S.  Navy,  at  Scentepercubic 

foot 299.37 

$15, 222. 42 

1,179,813  pounda  to  Army,  Navf,  and  Marines,  af  j  tent $5,899.06 

514,614  pounda  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  J  cent 2, 573.  07 

121,760  pounds  to  goverment  bureaus,  at  J  cent 608.80 

476,850  pounda  to  coupon  customers,  at  J  cent 2, 384.  25 

555,176  pounds  to  casn  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican 4,459.01 

15, 924. 19 


Sale  of  distilled  water $ai9.  75 

Rent  of  lighters 50. 00 

Electric  lights 30,  25 

300. 00 

Total  revenues 31,446.61 

REO  APIT  UI,  AT  T  O  N, 

Balance  outstanding  as  per  last  report $37, 610,  29 

Eevenues  from  cold  storage - 15, 222.  42 

Revenues  from  ice  making 15,924, 19 

Revenues  from  other  sources 300. 00 

$69,  ffiie,  80 

Cash  sales  of  ice $4,612.49 

Sale  of  coupons" 2, 479.  46 

Sale  of  distilled  water 207.  75 

On  outstanding  accounts 22.697.07 

29, 996.  77 

Balance  outstanding _ 39, 060. 03 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LBON   S.  RoiJDlEZ, 

Qiptam,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  SuperintendenL 


Insular  CoLn  Stobage  and  Ice  Pl.4Nt, 

Office  of  the  StrpERiNTENDaNT, 

Manila,  F.  I..  July  JO,  1903. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  statement  of  business  transacted  by  the 
Insnkir  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant,  during  the  month  of  June,  1903: 


On  hand  May  31,  as  per  last  report pounda. 

Manufactured  during  June do 

Sold  during  June do... 

On  hand  June  30. do 

Wastage  during  the  month - do... 


«  Outstanding  coupons,  $477.62. 
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426,373  cubic  feet  under  contract  with  Subsistence  Departs 

ment,  at  31  cents  per  cubic  foot $14, 923. 05 

9,979  cubic  feet  unaer  contract  with  V.  S.  Navy,  at  3  cents 

per  cubic  foot ,. 299. 37 

$15,222.43 


1,44], lis  pounds  Bold  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  at  i  cent.  f7, 205. 53 
578,925  pounds  sold  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  J  cent  per 

ponnd 2, 894. 63 

130,690  pounds  sold  togovemnient  bureaus,  at  J  cent 663,45 

454,945  pounds  delivered  to  coupon  customers,  at  i  cent 2, 274. 72 

478,326  pounds,  cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican 3, 904. 70 

69,740  pounds,  cash  sales,  at  i  cent  U.  S.  currency 348.70 

17,281.73 


Sale  of  distilled  water 697.42 

Rent  of  lighter 25. 00 

Electric  lightfl 30.25 

652. 67 

Total  revenues 33,156.82 


RECAniULATlON, 

Balance  outstanding,  as  per  last  report $39, 060. 03 

Revenues  from  cold  storage 15, 222. 42 

Revenues  from  ice  sales 17,281.73 

Revenues  from  other  sources 652. 67 

$72,216.85 


Cash  sales  of  ice $4, 253. 40 

Sale  of  coupons  " 2, 512. 11 

Distilled  water _ 597. 42 

On  outstanding  accounts 47, 746. 87 


>utstanding 19, 607. 05 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Leon  S.  Roddiez, 
Captain,  Twenty-Jifth  In/antry,  TJ.  S.  Army,  Superintendent. 

oOutslanding  coupons,  $715.01. 
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Statement  of  expenditures  of  Insalar  Cold  & 


i  Ice  Flnnl,  during  month  of  July, 


Insuiar  Cold  Stobagb  and  Icb  Plant, 

OffFICK   OF  THE  SUPEMKTENDENT, 

Manila,  P.  l,  July  SI,  1908. 


rency.              reiicy. 

.„„....„..„ 

SS,13S-S2 

"»"»•■"  -"■»=■ 

"1 

4.435.78 

■«™""™»- 

8,13S.S2 
4,435.76 

)2,5«9,08 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  Ptatement  o£  the  expenditures  of  the  Insnlar  Cold 
Stor^e  and  Ice  Plant,  durinfr  the  month  of  July,  1902. 
Very  respectfully, 

Leon  S.  Roudigz, 
Captain  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  SuperititendefU. 


'f.  plant  during  the  month  of 


B  Cold  Storage  and  Icb  Plant, 

Office  of  the  Sfperintendent, 

Minila,  P.  I.,  August  31,  190S. 


:d  malntenenre  of  buUdings 

Water  tianepoilaUoiL 

Ice  department  (mltfor  tanks  and  Ice  toulbl 
Commutation  of  qnaiteia  (cliief  engineer) 
Pet  diem  of  officer  In  ohoiEe 


I  certify  that  the  above  ia  a  true  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  insular  cok 
storage  and  ice  plant  during  the  month  of  Augnst,  1902. 

Very  respectfully,  Leon  8.  Kocdiez, 

Captain  of  Ii^fanfry,  U.  A'.  Army,  Superindemlent. 
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StaleiMnt  of  the.  expend'duTm  of  the  insular  cold  gtomge  and  ice  plant  during  the  month  of 
September,  190g. 

Iksular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  September  SO,  J90S. 


"■^.^y" 

Local  out- 

•„«„„                       ....™...w„„ 

S8  023  42 

S19,25fi.21 

Engine  room 

Ice  department  (salt  tor  tMiHB  nnd  kx  tools) 

Ktpalntotypenriteis 

Repairs  to  smmonia  C]rl1nrler 

2S  M 

.»! 

8  10 

860 
306  54 
IWOO 

16,758!  71 
8, 989!  61 

si!t» 

ii 

Total 

U  063  18 

30,852.66 

SaUrlea  and  vra^ee 
Contlneent  Bxpensea 

8023  42 

30!852!66 

Total 

nmsa 

50,108.77 

I  certify  that  the  above  in  a  true  Btaf«ment  of  the  expenditures  of  the  insular  cold 
storage  and  ice  plant  during  the  month  of  September,  1003. 

Very  reepectfully,  Leon  S.  Eoudiez, 

Captain  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Saperi^itendent. 


■t  during  (he  m/nUk  of 


iNsnLAB  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  Niyvemha-  SB,  190S. 


D.  S.  cur- 

Local 

Em  lo  ees                          salabiks  and  waom. 

S7,324.74 

819,248.87 

ITnirinB  Hinm                         OOSTINQENT  ExraNBEg. 

720-40 
76!  45 

24!  00 

i.mso 

?;^!l^ 

1^.% 

9,688.64 

I  certify  that  the  above  ia  a  true  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  insular  cold 
starve  and  ice  plant  during  the  month  of  October,  1902. 

Leon  S.  Roudiez, 
CapUiin  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Superintendent. 
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i  CcjLt)  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  F.  I.,  Decembers,  1902. 


"i^no'y'!'" 

cu^cy. 

fr,M2.T8 

CONTINOK.T  EXPENSES. 

^1- 

i 

10 
13 

IcedeMitm™t  (salt  for  timta■ftndVQe't(fflb);!";"^.^^.^^^.^^^^^--'- 

co»i 

229.03 

30,T29.«0 
13,065.32 

lin'm 

19,967.8S 

,KS 

»,.1G.« 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  statement  of  the  expeuditurea  of  the  insular  cold 
storage  and  ice  plant  during  the  month  of  November,  1903. 

Leon  S.  Rousiez, 
Captain  of  Infantry,  V,  S.  Army,  Superintendent, 

replant  during  the  month  of 


Manila,  P. 

L,  January  U.  1903. 

U.  S.  cur- 

Local 

SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

S8,275.S6 

S21.S17,24 

CONtlKQENT  EIPBKBH. 

'•Si 

122.57 

31 

24.00 

Kepalre  to  launch  Polaris 

Rent  ot  launch  Orfenas 

Telephone  rem 

8,933.21 
62.40 

6,831.22 

S,2Jo.8S 

15,110.08 

39,286.24 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  insalar  cold  stor- 
age and  ice  plant  is  correct  for  the  month  of  December,  1902. 

Leon  S.  Roudibz, 
Captain  of  Infaidry,  U.  S.  Army,  StiperintetidenL 
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'■e  plant  during  the  jnonth  of  Jan- 

Insular  Cold  Stobage  and  Ice  Piant, 

Office  op  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  February  e,  1903. 


^rencT 

rency. 

S8,M8,6S 

823,^-46 

I.  -n.  room                   «••'.•••».  ™™... 

9ft7.79 

m.11 
1,271.43 
1, 758.84 

443:88 

aim 
24:00 

8.50 

118055 

158.^ 

5,255.02 

Salaries  ana  w     ea                 ='«^"™"™"- 

8,448.55 
6,265.03 

13,773,31 

13,703,57 

' 

f^aiement  of  expenditures  of  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  during  the  month,  of  Feb- 
Tuary,  190S, 

Inbitlar  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

OpPIOU   of  the   SuPKRlHTliNDENT, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  March  9, 1903. 


rency. 

'^^^"- 

....«I^A..WAOB.. 

SB,  103. 35 

822,852.92 

157:68 
272.84 

5:50 
''^:1 
i4o:oo 

8.51 
1,344.99 

ll 

23,777.61 
4,715.53 

4,68,5:00 

SS 

Repairs  to  loreha  MlnnedOBa. 

Poat-offlCB  Ijoit  rent 

KepaltB  to  lypewritera '::: 

31:92 

13,801,77 

36,712.69 

"""*""""'"'■     " 

13, 

^?:?? 

i;?gg 

22,206.12 

' 

WAK  1903— VOL  7— 
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f^atenumt  of  e^pendituT 


le  and  v:e  plant  durini/  the  inonlh  of  March, 


It  Coi.i)  Storage  and  Ive  Plant, 

OrFICE   OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  April  S,  390S. 


''■riu^r   'r^^T' 

m.  4  J5,  79 

Ice  lepartiaent  (salt  lot  tanks  and  ieetools) 

Commntatfen  of  qoartew  chief  ei«ine«r 
Per  diem  of  officer  in  thatEa 

205  61 
2100 

2,916,92 
62.10 
403.00 

Totdl 

1006  80 

10,498,  S2 

Salnries  and  wagei 

fil55  JJ 

fo'.m.^ 

Total 

u  m  w 

32, 4*3,08 

e  plnnt  duniiq  the  month  of 


iQE  \ND  Ice  Plant, 
IF  THE  Superintendent, 
Manila  P  I ,  May  6,  1903. 


reiicy. 

Local  cur- 

BALARIEa  AND  WiOSB. 

Maintenan^and  tare  ofbuUdinga  and  grounds 

Hi 

1  442  47 

33,908,25 
7,0n.S9 
3,666,67 

a; 678: 30 

8  175  79 

150.00 

Monthly  time  books . 
Forms  "Auditor  700" 
Extra  sheets,  Form  ". 


Potash,  prnsslateil . . 

FUes 

Packing 

Soda,  oaoaUo 

Lacing,  b(it 

Csatings 
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V.  S-  cor- 

Local  cur- 

CABS  JND  MaiNTBNAHOE  OP  MiCKINKHY— continued. 

S10.16 

763,46 

2, 012. 38 

™"  '"""••""»-. 

»:» 

176.17 

"™  "»"■"•""<>». 

iIk 

2.44 

1;S 

2^.a6 

175!  17 

2,0li 

30 

9.725.7. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoii^  is  a  trlie  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  insular 
coId-Btorage  and  ice  plant  durii^  the  month  of  April,  1903. 

Very  respectfully,  Leon  S.  Roodibz, 

Captain  of  Infaniry,  U,  S.  Army,  Saperintendenl. 


Inbular  Cold  Stoeage  and  Icb  Plant, 

Office  op  tee  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Junes,  190S. 


°m'' 

'"^!^"- 

rii 

1^ oil! 07 

7,77S.32 

10.  M 
155.00 

m.M 
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Boaettes 
Wire  fuse 
Fluge,  fuse 
Tape  Maneon  s 


S 


Lumber 

Total 

Cash  Bale  leports - 

Coupon  dellTery  reports  — 

B.P,  rorml"])" 

Auditor: 

aoiip,  iiaroeaa 

Aprons,  blacksmiths' 

Horses 

Vinegar 

Totai 

Candies '.'."'.'."'.'." ". * '.  '.'. 
Flags.  United  States 

Castings. 

MeaHures.  oil 

Grease,  Albany 

Total 

Paper,  wrapping 

Pafls.  scratch 

Pencils 

Stands,  Ink 

Fasteners,  paper 

Drawers,  combination  cash 

Postage  stamps 

Total 

Salaries  and  wages 

Incidental  contingenl  expe 
Electrical  snPP'^ 

Printing  afifl  binding 

Land  transportation 


1 

61  S9 
40  17 

ffl  "iU 

759  M 

1 

iOl.lto 

507.52 

212.89 

687.72 

6.50 

':™ 

7.35 

ie.»o 

42.63 

^Iffi 

81.26 

■     6.8S 

S 

a.20 

n.2'i 

15.30 

37.69 

^73 

i.m 

10.  ,8 

20.00 
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reiicy. 

Local  cur- 
renej-. 

■—■ 

8,§| 

18.16«.81 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  ia  a  true  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  insular 
cold  Btora^  and  ice  plant  during  the  month  of  May,  1903. 

Very  respectfully,  Leon  S.  EoimiBa, 

Captain  of  InfaidTy,  U.  iS'.  Army,  Superintendimt. 


Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  of  the  Supehintendbnt, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  June- SO,  1903. 


"re^ricT 

IX>calonr- 

£1,560.98 

7,897.37 

.Is 

172.41 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

178 

B6.3B 

2:90 

!67 
1.3S 

li 

a)!9o 

210  21 

^fc"~::;E;E:;^  ^ : :  : : :  .^ 
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U.  S.  cur- 

Local  cur- 

80,14 

:26 
37:81 

5.50 
234! 78 

soiiio 

ie 

; 

m 

f 

9< 
1.721 

Hay 

(K 

^^,Sfcj;::::::;.  .. 

Medicines,  horse 

Maohine.  spoke-turniiiK .                       .. 

81 

K^^::::::;;.::: : 

(f7 

*^?i«tlle.... 

-r 

Spokee,  assorted 

fek.llgatore 

ipr.ar':::;;:: 

38 
50 

Thecinonieter: 

3,269.67 

8.010 

9,351,74 

Boies  ORsh                             "^"^  ""^"^' 

"1 

4 
3> 

1 

21 

1 

B^S^-Slre&' 

CSS5*°»* 

Inkstands 

Mnoitaie... 

« 

P»P«V      . 

S 
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'e  plant  during  the  monlh  of 


"^enc""'" 

■is™' 

o^OE  .u.P.i^c.ntin„ed, 

(20.00 
1,SS 

180.92 

CAEE  XHO  MAnnBHANOI!  OF  MACHIKB&V. 

;39 
si  89 

22.06 

11 

1,1 

n^aasoried";;;;!;!!;!^*;!"!!!;!!!"!!!!!!!""!'""!""!:!!:"'"';!""! 

00 

oKer?"":::;:::::::::::: 

7» 

{.riiSSa,-::-.:::-: :.:::::::::; 

V 

Paoltlng,  aesorted 

F? 

S^^::::::::::::::  ::::::      :::::::::::;:::;:::;::::::: 

1 

2, 415. 70 

CABE  AKD  MAmTESANCE  OF  BmUtmOS. 

64,17 

mas 

12.  &5 
50.87 

45:31 

IK 
a 

S] 

Hinges,  butt 

64 

92 

608.67 

279.25 

810,60 

'1 

70 

Lana  tHmsportation 

8,010.61 
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Name. 

on  h«M. 

Re^tven. 

To«,. 

!>T!,880 

Pmiiids. 
«.0M,825 

i-i 

iP:p6 

78)921 
4i;3E8 

1.200 

Pcmiid*. 

^6,7C0 

^^— "■-■"■-■ 

3,  MO 

88,616 

S2i.';=Zi-: 

kMI 

112,732 

4i;358 

S^^i::-:-:: 

44,05» 
1-205 

^^r 

O^h^e 

65,771 

1,000 

2W.960 

'^? 
»75 

15:674 
IS^OS* 

882,668 

i:560 

140.S»i 

Tm 

11,661 

Y™al,inagic 

'210 
19,519 

Turkey 

15,674 

15,086 

**"'lLhbee£ _ 

1:^ 

410,683 

^^ 

237  088 

1,138,070 

9,6S0,2M 

10,718,364 

Statement  of  itoree  deliverf.d  dwiag  jiecal.  year  ending  June  SO,  1903,  and  remaining  o 
hand  at  close  of  the  fiscal  year  {on  aixount  of  S^ihsistenre  Departraeai,  V.  S.  Army  an: 
U.  S.  Navy). 


Iwue  bacon 

Chipped  beef 

Vienna  aanease  . . . 
Milk,  Australisn . . 


Lemons . . 


Veal  loaf 

Walnuts 

Herrings 

MSk-'if!^^. 

Lard 

Uilk,  Eagle  . 
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Statement  of  glares  delivered  daring  ^fistxd  year  ending  June  SO,  1903,  etc. — Continued, 


»„.. 

Delivered. 

Eemsining 
on  hand. 

Total. 

389,229 

301,587 
M,513 

8,185 
12,  MO 

i;660 

5,704 

Pouwia. 

f™«d,. 

Yesstkagio 

8,SB3 

30,303 
61906 

ik,m 

s;oo2 

^S; 

"     M',m 

9,317 

49,693 

9,381,102  1    1,327,262 

10,71S,B64 

Ice  stfUemeni,  pKMlyear  ending  June  S< 


Offl^ers 

Govern 

Coupon 

bureaus. 

Poundi 

Frond* 

Pounds, 

Poandi 

p? 

1  ai  116 

47S 

6'ia 

Total 

IS  JI9  ija 

5,764,531 

1,220,360 

4,148,291 

2,797,039 

27,14tf,54B 

Revenues  for  ice  sold  during  Jkcal  year  ending  June  SO,  1903. 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November  , 
Deeember.. 

Marob 

April 

May 


^ 

t 

.441 

Z 

Iw 

s94 
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Subaist™ 
ment,  U. 

•SS>»- 

V.  S.  KftYJ-. 

Cubic  !eet. 

imouiU. 

Cnblcleel. 

Amouiil. 

J 

426,873 

^Ml 

426,873 
426, 37S 
426,373 

as 

428,373 
426,378 
426,373 
436,373 

(14,923.05 
14,923.05 
14,923.05 

i4>2s:oa 

9,979 

9;979 
9>9 
9;  979 

li 
iS 

9,979 

299.  S7 

II 

299: 37 

T'"«l 

5,116,176 

179,076.60 

119,748 

3,59'2-M 

[torn  oommlsaarj'  aubaistent 
Revenues  from  otbf^  si. 


•s  beside  ice  and  uihl  sinriiqi 


Miscrila 

MOQth, 

reieZe 

Tota 

830  62 

830  02 

a;' 

JUHP 

Tolal 

1,094.68 

4,823.80 

Cold  aloragc. 

Ice. 

^SSk 

Month. 

partment. 

Navy- 

'^'fliT^ 

All  others. 

Total. 

1902. 

■!S:£ 

14,923.05 
14',  923^05 

»299.97 

11 

299,37 
299.37 

29*!  37 

S5,753.S1 

'.m.m 

15,315.70 
4.987.39 
^238.42 
6^779.63 
6,571.28 
6,133.16 

4^782!  90 
5,943.13 

10;025:i3 
10,076.  M 

S30.02 
652:67 

January .* 

27,057.  «i 

^ 

2!!»20!06 

179,076.60 

8,W2.44 

66,096,57 

78,604,76 

1,828.80 
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(  of  revenue  and  expendUures  of  insular  cold  »ti/rage  imd  ice  plant  during  fiscal 


EXPENDITURES. 


Montti. 

Salads, 

Conlineetil 
sxpenaeB. 

»».. 

]9IM.  ' 

8,276.88 
8,«8.55 

!:Jg;S 

8,175.79 

U,435,7S 
3.236,21 
13,  OK.  18 

6,255.02 
4'OOS!80 

io;8;j;« 

ie,295.7S 

1908. 

97,651.01 

llX),flS7.«2 

ir  expenditures,  $133,755.34. 


Monthly 


o/r. 


Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

OrPi(M  OF  THE  Superintendent, 

Manila,  1'.  /.,  Aiiptsl  1,  190S. 
I  certify  that  the  following  ia  a  true  statement  of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  durii^  the  month  of  July,  1903. 


On  hand  July  1,  as  per  last  report poundB..  36,300 

Drawn  during  the  month do 3, 060, 000 

Sold  during  the  month do 2, 733, 462 

On  hand  July  31 - do....  246,300 

Waatajie  during  the  month do 116,538 

299,119cnbie  feet  under  contract  with  Subsistence  Department, 

IT.  S.  Army,  at  3J  cents  per  cubic  foot $10, 469. 18 

9,979  cubic  feet  iinder  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Navy,  at  3 

cents  per  cubic  foot '. 299.37 

700  quarters  beef,  at  35  cents  per  quarter,  U.  S.  Navy 245.00 

$ 

l,148,787pound8  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines  at  J  cent 15,743.94 

610.739  pounds  to  officers  and  civilians  at  J  cent 3,053.  70 

131,655  pounds  to  government  bureaus  at  \  cent 658.28 

406, 395  pounds  to  coupon  customers  at  i  cent 2, 031. 98 

334,146  pounds  to  cash  sales  at  3  cents  Mexican 2,758.38 

101.740  pounds  to  cash  sales  at  i  cent  gold 508.70 
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Kent  ot  lighter $95. 00 

Distilled  water 133.  94 

Electric  lighting _ _ 30. 25 

- — — $259. 19 

Total  revenues _ .  _ 26, 027.  TZ 

RECAPITULATION. 

Revenues  from  cold  storage $11, 0!3. 55 

Sales  of  ice  Army,  Navy,  and  3Iariiies 5, 743. 94 

Sales  ot  ice  to  officers  and  civiliane 3, 053.  70 

Sales  ol  ice  to  government  bureaus _  658. 28 

Cashealea 2,758.38 

Distilled  water 133. 94 

Sundry  revenues 125. 25 

Salea  of  coupons - .  - 2, 049. 25 

Balance  outstanding,  aa  per  laat  report 24, 471. 31 

$50, 007. 60 

Cash  sales  at  2  cents  Mexican  or2  cents  Philippine  currency..    $2,758.38 

Sale  of  coupon  books 2, 049. 25 

Sale  of  distilled  water 133.94 

Sundry  cash  sales -  - 511. 17 

On  outstanding  accounts 26, 396. 39 

-^    31,849.13 

Balance  on tatandinf! 18, 158.  47 

Coupons  outstanding  last  report 715. 01 

Sold  durii^  month 2,049,  25 

2, 764. 26 

Delivered  during  month 2, 031. 98 


Outstanding  _ 

Respectfully  submitted. 


On  hand  August  1,  aa  per  last  report pounds.-         246,300 

Drawn  during  the  month '. do 2, 884,  SOO 

3.131,100 

Sold  during  the  month do 2, 743, 709 

On  hand  August  31 _ do 232,  500 

Wastage  durmg  the  month do 154, 891 

3, 131, 100 


Leon  S.  Roumkz, 
,  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry,  11.  S.  Army,  Superinlenilrttt. 


IfisuLAK  Colo  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

Oppicb  op  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  J.,  Augiisi  31,  190S. 
is  a  true  statement  of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
nt  during  the  month  of  August,  1903: 


299,119cubicfeet,  under  contract  with  Subsistence  Department 

U.  S.  Army,  at  7  cents  Philippine  currency,  per  cubic  foot. .  $20,938. 36 

9, 979  cubic  feet,  under  contract  with  the  if.  S.  Navy,  at  6 

cents  per  cubic  foot 598.  74 

Storage  of  estra  meat  for  U.  S.  Navy 243. 94 

$2i,7S1.04 
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1,300,808  pounds  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Marinefl,  at  1  cent  Phil- 
ippine currency $13, 008. 08 

564,144  poonda  to  officers  and  civilians,  at  1  cent  Philippine 

currency 5, 641. 44 

137,980  pounde  to  government  bureaus,  at  1  cent  Philippine 
currency 1,379.80 

405,250  pounds  to  coupon  customers,  at  1  cent  Philippine 

currency 4,052.50 

257,737  pounds  to  cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican,  expre^ed  in 

Philippine  currency 4,545.03 

77,790  pounds  to  cash  sales,  at  1  cent,  Philippine  cnrrency. .  777. 90 

$29, 404.  75 


Rent  of  lighters  to  Macondray  &  Co - $50. 00 

Electric  lights  to  Qoartermaal«r's  Department 28. 50 

Electric  current,  printing  plant 32. 00 

Distil  led- water  cards  to  sundry  persons 290, 00 

400. 50 

Total  revenues 51,586.29 


RECAPITULATION. 

Revenues  from  cold  storage $21,781.04 

Credit  sales  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  officers,  civilians, 

and  government  bureaus 20,029.32 

Cash  sales  of  ice 5,322.93 

Distilled-wat«r  cards 290. 00 

Sundry  revenues ---. 110.60 

Sale  of  coupon  books -' 4,213.00 

Balance  outstanding  last  report 36, 316. 94 

$66, 282. 73 


Cash  sales,  at  2  cents  Mexican $4, 545. 03 

Cash  sales,  at  1  cent  Philippine  currency 777.90 

Sale  of  distilled-water  cards 290. 00 

Sale  of  coupon  boots 4, 213. 00 

Outstanding  accounts: 

Miscellaneous  revenues 1,924,48 

From  officers  and  civilians -  6, 997. 47 

From  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines 10, 880. 66 

From  government  bureaus 1,223.05 

30,851.59 

Balance  outstanding 35,  431. 14 

Coupons  outstanding  last  report _ 1, 464. 56 

S6ld.durii^?  the  month 4, 213. 00 

5, 677. 56 
Delivereil  on  coupons  during  month 4, 052. 50 


Outstanding  August  3. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


Lbon  S.   Rouuiaz, 
fiiiperinteiideiit,  Oiplain,  Twenty-fifik  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army. 
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Slatemeni  oj  expeitd'durea  of  the  insular  coidmrage  and  ice  plant  during  mimlh  ufjiily,  J90S. 

IsauLAK  Coi.i)  Storage  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  op  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  J.,  Auf^iuit  10,  1903. 


TM^me 

o'^t^l 

BALARIIS  iUD  WiOKS. 

I3,181.9fi 
2is«8!98 

1«,748.IS 

1,360. TO 

2,233,20 

■£?. 

12S.96 

10  ponndE  White  Castile  soap  (late  2.46    

7,100  pounds  hay 

SOliffl) 

83.85 

9,360poiinciartcestraw(rate2.S8) 

212.  Bfl 

„L„.,., 

1,W7 

«••  IKD  „m„„c.  o.  . 

3:84 

6BimletbilH|™te2.36] 

2-« 

313.90 

„.,„.V. 

At!  42 
2,182!  62 

29,70 

Sglobevalves 

Bponndsflqiiareflftxp«ckliig,i;ti-h 

4  pounds  sqUftie  flax  packing,  i  inch ., . 

2,759.54 

21,965.02 

Sftlaiies  and  wages 

'2,m 

1 

Care  and  maintenance  ol  machinery 
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■X  plaiit  during  the  month  of  August, 

Insular  Cold  Stobage  and  Ice  Plant, 

Office  of  the  Supehintendent, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  S^tember  10,  190$. 

Pliilipploe    Mexican 


Office  force 

Cold  sMtage  and  sales  department 

T  —  >  . ortatdon  depaitment 

raMtuUdingaaodgroundB... 

Per  diem  (or  ofllcer  Id  cbaiy 
Supplemenlai;  ealoriea  and 


Water  tram  __ 

Ualntenance  and  a 


mJune 


Salaries  and  wasea  . . 


I  coil  ropo,  i  tnch. . . 
[  sbeet  Ted  fiber  pac 
1  coil  rope,  ifnob... 
18  bamboo  poles  — 


6  wh^  BtockB 

elaihea,  buokakln  . .. 
^  pounds  beeswax  . . 


ifwose  syringe 

2  ponndis  spongeB 

inorseooUaiB 

14  pairs  hama  honeli^ 

S  pounds  harnesa  thread,  assorted  . . 
Mpoii   '   " 


^  paokases  assorted  needles  . 

IDS  homesB  tmck  tee 

60  loops,  twin,  assorted 


24  collaineedies 

30avl  blades,  assorted... 


17. «   . 
16.90   '. 


IWBKonja 
1  Jack,  est 


c,  ex(^Bfor 

90  snaps,  asficoW 

GObaJmees  rings,  assorted... 
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™™iy^ 

eumnc". 

S8.25 
2,-a) 

m'.47 

22.00 

m93 

OponndBcreoline.V...   .             ..                  .     .                .'.'.'.'. 

5,610  pounds  hay 

2,isfl.2a 

^INTBKAN-™  A«I,  CABE  O^  B«ILD.N88  AND  Ot«.«Nt«. 

'li 

71 
31 

42 

SsaS8,r~:--::-; 

470.90 

EIJKTBICAL  SOPFLlta. 

1,818,90 

11 

60.39 
87.23 
748.15 

3,486.03 

«,■  i,D  MU,™-™.  „,  MiC,,..,. 

2(5:63 

11 

BO  pounda  gMpMte 

Ideadplatee.. .,...: -^ 

409cft8lill^ '. 

68.90 

3,055.89 
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wring  tlie  month  of  ivaiat, 


Philippine 

MenKsn 

2  stools,  hlRh 

27  reams  typewriter  paper 

822  00 

Total 

80  19 

SSSSlfS„.„p.™. 

16  71!  31 

4!o!«) 
S  055,89 
3  486.03 

«>,90 

08:90 

Care  and  mEimteiiaaceotliulIdlngs 
Care  and  mitlntenance  o(  maehineiy 

Office  Eupplie" 

Total 

36  098.44 

208.00 

«  hand  July  J,  ISOS,  and  received  during  July  and  AugvM,  190S. 


Nan.e. 

Keceiv^l. 

Tot«l. 

Pounds. 

S3]  920 
148, S«4 

I0I224 
IS,  312 

21,603 

Foundt. 

2,496,780 
166,320 
104,961 

Pound). 
2,791,590 

Milk,  Austmllan 

33.  *» 

«,712 

13,245 

18,340 

'400 

30]  293 

9;  002 

25',  on 

"^X^ 

116,600 

1,327,304 

3,026,623 

WAE  1903~VOL  7- 
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Uliilemeitt  of  nl,oi'''>^  ilelhvTed  during  Jidy  and  August,  1903,  and  remaminij  on  hand  Aui/usi 


Nam. 

Delivered. 

on  hand 

To,«,. 

Kippered  heiriiw 

Gimei  tile 

231  3M 

Na^i  mutt  n 

34fi0 

TiUl 

ic«5a^ 

2m  -2 

J!..?27 

irtsular  cold  storage  and  i(«  plant,  July  and  Auffust,  190S. 


Qua 

tit)-. 

».,. 

Jtily- 

August. 

itouflda. 

PomuU- 

'■as 
ii 

»„i.. 

T-W 

i,733,46i 

■1,741.709 

6,477.171 

M.,... 

Siib^Gtetife  Depart- 

Uiifte.!  States  Navy. 

CuMcrm,       ,«^'» 

reg. 

299.119    «0, 469. 18 

^:^?^    *SJ;^ 

T  t  1 

598,i3S  !    ai,98«,36 

19,958             366.97 
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Insular  cold-storage  and  ifye-^lanl  revenues  during  July  and  August,  1903. 


July. 

August. 

Toml. 

8nU..ofic.; 

85,748,94 
3,058.70 

2,03l!98 
3,267.08 

e6.M4,04 

'6S9!90 
2,026.26 
2.661,46 

R  764. 98 

14,702,37 

29,457.35 

Other  aourceBi 

!ti 

55:25 

259.19 

200,25 

Financial  dalaitenl  of  insiilar  cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  July  and  August,  1903. 

TOTAL  REVENUES. 


Col  a  Btoregc. 

Ice. 

0.... 

MontJi. 

Dopart- 

..V. 

Army  anfl  1     nthors 
Navy,      i     'J'lers. 

Total. 

(10,469.19 

$544.37 

86,743.94       89,011.04 
6,504.04        8,198,33 

^:^ 

Tola] - 

20.938.36 

965.71 

ia,:>47.98|     17,209,37 

469.44 

51,820.88 

EXPENDITURES. 


iS,S74.06        S14,Z52,2S  I       822,61 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR  FOR  THE  PHILIPPIHE   ISLANDS  FOE. 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1903. 

Thk  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Office  of  the  Auditor, 
Manila,  P.  L,  November  1, 1903. 

SiHs:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  38  of  Act  No,  90  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual 
report  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1903,  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  government,  by  departments,  bureaus,  offices,  and  provinces, 
together  with  such  deductions  from  results  obtained  and  suggestions 
OB  to  future  policy  as  seem  advisable. 

In  this  report  are  considered  all  transactions  of  the  said  fiscal  year 
which  were  embraced  in  accounts  received  to  November  1,  1903,  for 
the  period  ended  June  30,  1903,  and  such  settlements  pertaining  to 
prior  fiscal  years  as  were  not  included  in  previous  annual  reports. 

All  accounts  of  transactions  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1903  but 
subsequent  to  June  30,  and  all  suspended  items  in  accounts  of  said 
fiscal  year,  will  be  considered  in  subsequent  reports  according  to  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  admitted,  but  on  account  of  tne  fiscal  year  to  which 
the  transactions  pertained. 

The  organization  of  the  office  and  the  personnel  of  the  executive 
staff  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows:  Auditor,  A.  L. 
Lawshe;  deputy  auditor,  William  W.  Barre;  chief  clerk,  W.  H.  Clarke; 
bookkeeping  division,  H.  C.  Lewis,  chief;  customs  division,  A.  J, 
Gibson,  chief;  postal  division,  AV.  A.  Walsh,  chief;  miscellaneous 
division,  0.  H.  French,  chief;  provincial  division,  O.  H.  Tibbott, 
chief;  property  division,  (j,  A.  Smith,  chief. 

The  authorized  personnel  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  an  auditor, 
a  deputy  auditor,  three  clerks  of  class  3,  four  clerks  of  class  4,  three 
clerks  of  class  5,  nine  clerks  of  class  6,  five  clerks  of  class  7,  nine  clerks 
of  class  8,  ten  clerks  of  class  9,  six  clerks  of  class  10,  four  clerks  of 
Class  A,  two  clerks  of  Class  B,  two  clerks  of  Class  C,  three  clerks 
of  Class  D,  three  clerks  of  Class  E,  two  clerks  of  Class  F,  two  clerks  of 
Class  G,  two  clerks  of  Class  H,  two  clerks  of  Class  I,  two  employees 
at  $180  per  annum  each,  and  two  employees  at  $150  per  annum  each, 

A  net  increase  of  nine  clerks  was  granted  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  yoar. 

THE   bookkeeping    DIVISION. 

Effective  April  1  an  exchange  of  positions  for  the  period  of  six 
months  was  made  at  my  request  between  Mr.  H.  C.  Lewis,  chief 
accountant  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at  Washington,  and  Mr. 
W.  Y.  Handy,  chief  of  the  bookkeeping  division  of  this  office,  for  the 
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purpose  of  harmonizing  accounting  methods  and  promoting  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  bure-aus.  As  esich  and  every  settle- 
ment of  an  account,  with  its  corresponding  detail  of  expenditures  or 
receipts,  is  required  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
for  sepmite  compilation,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  two  oiBces 
shall  apply  the  same  methods  of  treatment  and  statement  of  the 
accounts,  so  that  apparent  if  not  real  differences  may  be  avoided. 

The  result  of  this  exchange  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  advanta- 
geous to  this  office,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  result  will  accrue  to 
flie  Insular  Bureau.  Mr.  Lewis's  detail  has  recently  been  extended  to 
January  1  in  order  that  the  accounts  of  the  fiscal  year  1903  may  be 
settled  and  closed  before  his  departure. 

To  the  bookkeeping  division  is  assigned,  among  the  more  important 
duties,  that  of  auditing  the  account  of  the  insular  treasurer,  covering 
both  the  insular  general  revenues  and  funds  handled  by  the  treasurer 
in  the  capaeity  of  depositary  of  ti-ust  funds,  the  latter  including  the 
account  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  disbursing  officers,  money-order  funds,  and  all  general  and 
special  trust  funds  of  which  the  treasurer  is  by  law  the  custodian. 
The  combined  balance  of  all  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  on 
June  80,  1903,  was  $1T,871,035.19  United  States  currency  value. 
Detailed  statements  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  as  audited  are  cer- 
tified to  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  close  of  each  month.  A  complete 
statement  of  the  accountabilit}'  of  the  treasurer  of  the  islands  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Accounts  with  appropriations  are  kept,  and  the  work  of  properly 
distributing  appropriations,  charges  for  withdrawals  of  funds,  and 
credits  for  unexpended  balances  returned  to  the  treasury  is  conducted 
in  this  division. 

This  division  examines  all  certificates  of  settlement  by  the  auditor 
and  keeps  ledger  accounts  with  each  collecting  and  disbursing  officer 
throughout  the  islands  handling  insular  funds,  separate  accounts  being 
kept  with  each  officer  in  each  official  capacity  in  which  he  may  serve; 
and  so-called  statistical  accounts  are  kept  whereby  the  compilations  of 
the  final  summary  of  the  work  of  all  settlements  declared  are  obtained. 

All  settlements  of  accounts  payable  as  claims  are  made  through  the 
bookkeeping  division  and  proper  ledger  entries  made  to  preserve  a  full 
record  ot  each  settlement.  TheusuS  payments  made  in  this  way  con- 
sist of  special  appropriations,  of  loans  to  provinces  and  payments  of 
revenues  ceded  or  refunded  to  provinces,  return  of  deposits  for  export 
duties  refundable  under  conditions  prescribed  by  law,  invalid  money 
orders,  and  disbursements  from  the  insular  salary  and  expense  fund. 

All  requisitions  for  accountable  warrants  are  first  presented  to  this 
division,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  that  the  officer  making  the  requi- 
sition is  duly  authorized  in  the  premises;  that  the  disbursing  officer  to 
whom  warrant  may  issue  is  duly  appointed  in  the  capacity  named  and 
is  bonded;  and  to  determine  that  the  sum  asked  for  is  available  for 
withdrawal  from  the  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  named.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  the  division  to  make  memorandum  charges  against 
officers  to  whom  warrants  are  issued  and  to  see  that  warrants  are 
properly  charged  as  issued  when  certificates  of  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  payees  are  received. 

Abstracts  of  classified  payments  by  settlement  warrants  are  drafted 
ea(!h  month  and  copies  thereof  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Wash- 
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ington.  All  fredits  entered  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  of  t  __  . 
for  deposit  of  funds  with  the  insular  treasurer  are  verified  bj'  checking 
the  same  against  the  corresponding  entries  in  the  treasurer's  account. 
Correapondence  relative  to  these  subjects  is  handled  in  this  division. 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  there  were  1,043  separate  settlements  of 
claims  on  which  warrants  were  issued;  1,802  accountable  warrants 
were  issued  durine  the  same  period.  There  were  6,506  receipts  issued 
■by  the  treasurer  during  the  year,  and  these  were  double  entried  and 
checked  against  the  invoices  accompanying  the  deposit*  and  presented 
to  the  auditor  for  counter  signatuie.  There  were  received  in  this 
division  1,198  certificates  of  settlement  of  insular  accounts,  covering 
period  settlements  of  from  one  to  twelve  months  made  by  other  divi- 
sions, and  these  were  double  entried,  the  first  entries  being  in  pereonal 
accounts  and  the  other  in  the  statistical  accounts. 

There  are  running  accounts  on  the  ledger  for  fiscal  year  1903  with 
354  insular  collecting  officers  and  216  insmar  disbursing  officers,  some 
of  whom  are  serving  in  more  than  one  capacity,  making  a  total  of  275 
disbursing  accounts,  exclusive  of  postmasters'  accounts.  There  are  also 
86  open  accounts  with  provincial  treasurers  in  their  capacities  of  col- 
lecting and  disbursing  officers. 

Where  it  appears,  whether  by  application  for  funds,  by  deposit  of 
collections,  or  otherwise,  that  any  employee  of  the  Government  is  act- 
ing in  a  capacity  in  which  he  should  be  bonded  but  is  not,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  official  is  at  once  directed  to  the  matter. 

There  has  recently  been  introduced  a  more  comprehensive  double- 
entry  system  of  boolikeeping  than  was  formerly  employed,  having  for 
its  object  the  better  analysis  of  settlements  and  a  grealler  security  for 
correctness  of  compilations.  This  change  is  an  extension  of  the  cus- 
tomary accounting  methods  in  vogue  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
fully  authorized  by  rules  and  instructions  governing  the  accounting 
system  which  the  Commission  deemed  proper  to  incorporate  into  Act 
No.  90. 

By  this  system  there  are  provided  a  general-account  ledger  and 
individual  ledgers  corresponding,  respectively,  to  the  several  general 
accounts,  and  the  ordinary  clerical  errors  must  be  corrected,  else  a 
balance  of  all  accounts  can  not  be  drawn.  By  the  distribution  of  the 
individual  ledgers  among  several  clerks,  each  of  whom  must  present 
the  balance  shown  by  his  individual  ledgers,  which  in  turn  must  cor- 
respond to  the  aggregate  balance  discfosed  by  the  several  general 
accounts,  the  opportunity  for  counterbalancing  errors  is  eliminated. 

Of  perhaps  equal  importance  is  the  necessity  occasioned  by  this  sys- 
tem for  the  consideration  of  all  of  the  factors  entering  into  every 
phase  of  the  accounting  and  the  effect  of  each  upon  the  general  result. 
Almost  innumerable  transactions  enter  into  the  account  of  appropria- 
tions, many  of  them  caused  by  the  unstable  currency,  and  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  keep  this  account  with  positive  accuracy  without 
the  aid  of  the  check  against  the  balances  afforded  by  this  double-enti'v 
system. 

Revenues  are  determined  by  the  charges  made  against  collecting 
oflBcers  for  revenues  coming  into  their  hands,  and  when  an  excess  col- 
lection has  been  made  or  an  excess  charge  for  any  reason  enters  into 
the  accounts  as  audited,  the  adjustment  by  the  double-entry  system  in 
the  officer's  account  compels  a  corr&sponding  change  in  the  revenue 
accoimt.     These  changes  are  often  for  small  amounts  and  their  cor- 
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rectness  in  the  revenue  accounts  would  be  of  slight  importance,  but  in 
some  cases  the  sum  involved  is  of  such  importance  as  to  be  very  mate- 
rial in  the  consideration  of  therevenueaccounts.  The  expense  account, 
which  must  always  be  subject  to  adjustment  for  various  suspended 
items,  is  also  often  changed  materially  by  subsequent  transactions  and 
occurrences  not  foreseen,  but  which  aggregate  sufficient  amounts  to 
make  the  entries  in  the  expense  account  of  equal  importance  with 
those  in  the  accounts  of  officers. 

It  is  not  believed  that  a  situation  resulting  from  the  handling  of 
three  interchangeable  currencies  has  ever  before  been  presented  to  an 
accounting  officer  of  the  United  States  GoYernment.  The  situation 
has  been  met,  however,  and  at  this  time  the  accounts  stand  audited 
and  balanced  as  a  whole  in  the  respective  currencies.  The  appropria- 
tion account  is  carried  in  a  single-currency  expression,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  special  appropriations,  ana  .the  treasurer's  account 
is  audited  and  balanced  to  date,  the  three  currencies  each  having  been 
properly  treated, 

THE    CUSTOMS   DIVISION. 

This  division  receives  and  settles  all  accounts  of  the  customs  service 
and  also  the  accounts  of  the  bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation. 

There  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands  fi  entry  ports,  20  coast-inspection 
districts,  and  170  subinspectors  of  customs  at  coastwise  ports. 

The  division  had  on  hand  July  1,  1902,  316  unaudited  revenue 
accounts,  and  received  477  revenue  accounts  pertaining  to  the  fiscal 
year  1903. 

During  the  fiscal  year  3,724  manifests  of  vessels  were  received,  of 
which  number  1,245  have  been  liquidated,  leaving  1,479  on  hand  Sep- 
tember 1. 

In  the  audit  of  the  customs  revenue  accounts  78,132  vouchers  were 
examined  and  liquidated  and  the  following  discrepancies  noted, -ex- 
pressed in  United  States  currency:  Undercollections,  $9,043.49;  over- 
collections,  $1,169.94.  The  amount  noted  as  overcollected  does  not 
represent  a  sum  of  money  refundable  to  importers;  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  small  part  only  is  refundable,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  importers 
to  detect  overcollections  on  account  of  improper  classification  of 
merchandise  and  to  file  protests  in  accordance  with  law. 

Under  the  customs  laws  and  regulations  moneys  overcollected  from 
importers  on  account  of  ' '  manifest  clerical  errors  "  are  refundable  upon 
application  at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  payment,  but 
moneys  overcollected  on  account  of  error  in  classification  or  appraise- 
ment of  merchandise  are  refundable  only  in  cases  where  the  importers 
have  filed  with  the  collector  written  protests  within  two  days,  exclu- 
sive of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  after  the  payment^of  duties.  At 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  above-mentioned  overcollections  noted  arose 
on  account  of  errors  in  the  classification  of  merchandise  and  are  not 
refundable  for  the  reason  above  stated.  In  connection  with  the  exami- 
nation of  revenue  accounts,  all  free  entries  have  been  rigorously 
scrutinized  in  this  office,  and  there  have  been  no  irregularities  on  this 
account. 

During  the  fiscal  year  227  applications  for  refunds  were  received  and 
settled.  Of  this  number  215  wei'e  settled  in  favor  of  the  claimants, 
and  12,  aggregating  $764.34  United  States  currency,  were  denied  on 
the  ground  that  the  importer  in  each  case  had  failed  to  fiile  a  protest 
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with  the  collector  of  customs  within  the  pei'iod  prescribed  by  sections 
30  aud  286  of  the  customs  administrative  act,  which  provides  that  the 
decision  of  the  collector  as  to  the  classification  or  appraisement  of 
imported  or  exported  merchandise  shall  bo  tinal  and  conclusive,  except 
in  ease  of  protest  and  appeal. 

The  law  governing  protests  and  appeals  is  found  in  chapter  23  of 
the  customs  administrative  act,  and  provides  that— 

The  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  a  subport  of  entry  as  to  the  rate  and 
amount  of  duties  chai^;e*ble  upon  imported  inerchandise,  including  all  dutiable 
coata  and  charzes,  and  as  to  tbe  dutiable  value  of  tnerchaadiae,  aud  as  to  all  tenn 
and  exactions  oi  whatever  character,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  against  all  per- 
sona interested  therein  unless  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of  such 
merchandise,  or  the  person  paying  such  fees,  chaises,  and  exactions  other  than 
duties,  shall^  havii^  nrst  p^d  all  duties,  fees,  charges,  and  exactions,  within  two 
days,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  after  such  payment,  as  well  in  cases  of  mer- 
chandise entered  in  bond  as  for  consuRiption,  if  dissatisGed  with  such  decision,  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  collector  of  customs,  settingforth  distinctly  and  speciflcally, 
and  in  respect  to  each  entry  or  payment,  the  reasons  for  his  objecfions  thereto. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  law,  which  is  perfectly  clear  in  its  lan- 
guage and  mandatory  in  its  requirements,  has  been  in  force  nearly  one 
year  this  office  does  not  now  exercise  discretion  in  considering  appli- 
cations for  refunds,  but  adheres  strictly  to  the  law  and  allows  no 
refund  in  cases  where  protest  was  not  filed,  although  there  may  have 
been  some  merit  in  some  of  the  cases  filed  for  settlement.  Any  other 
policy  lays  the  government  open  to  the  charge  of  discrimination  and 
favoritism. 

In  the  United  States  customs  service  importers  are  allowed  ten  days 
after  the  liquidation  of  an  entry  in  which  to  consider  the  action  of  the 
customs  authorities  and  to  protest  against  such  action.  In  the  Philip- 
pine customs  service  two  days  oiuy  are  granted,  which  is  hardly 
sufficient  when  we  consider  that  here  in  the  Philippines  decisions  as  to 
appraisements  are  made  in  many  instances  by  appraisei's  who  are  not 
as  experienced  as  those  in  the  United  States  and  consequently  commit 
more  errors  in  judgment. 

These  errors  in  many  instances  work  hardships  on  the  importer, 
resulting  in  considerable  losses  to  him  in  cases  where  he  fails  to  dis- 
cover such  error  within  two  days  after  payment  of  duties  or  for  some 
other  good  reason  is  unable  to  file  a  protest  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  law. 

It  therefore  seems  just  and  proper  thatthe  government,  which  reserves 
the  riffht  to  correct  any  errors  against  itself  within  a  year  after  pay- 
ment oy  demanding  of  the  importer  any  sums  undercollected  on  the 
original  entry,  should  extend  to  theimporter  at  least  ten  days  in  which 
to  file  a  protest  ^;ainst  a  collector's  decision  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  importer,  more  money  is  collected  under  such  decision  than  is  due. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  far  better  to  amend  the  law,  as 
suggested,  than  to  make  a  lax  construction  of  it,  which  can  only  result 
in  dissatisfaction  to  those  not  favored. 

During  the  fiscal  year  15  settlements  were  made  on  account  of 
refunds  on  coal  consumed  on  steam  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  authorized  by  section  224  of  the  customs  admin- 
istrative act.  The  amount  refunded  was  $i,693.56  United  States  cur- 
rency on  18,774.38  tons  of  coal  consumed,  and  was  paid  to  6  firms  only. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  benefits  of  this  law  have  accrued  to  but 
a  few  firms,  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  it  is  clearly  the 
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intent  af  the  law  that  all  vessels  should  be  likewise  benefited  in  order 
to  encourage  the  shipping  industry  of  these  islands.  This  matter  has 
not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  customs  officials  for  the  reason 
that  no  question  is  involved  in  the  audit  of  this  class  of  refunds. 

Duiing  the  fiscal  year  there  were  received  46  applications  for  refunds 
of  export  duties  paid  on  Philippine  products  snipped  to  the  United 
States  and  there  entered  free  of  duty,  as  authorized  by  section  2  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1902,  entitled  "An  act  to  tempo- 
rarily provide  revenue  for  the  Philippine  Islands,"  etc.  These  applica- 
tions have  all  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  and  the  total 
amount  refunded  was  $133,394  United  States  currency  on  a  total  of 
139,497  bales  of  hemp,  the  only  Philippine  product  coming  within  the 
law. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  all  duties  ancf  taxes  collected  in  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  8,  1902,  on  articles  shipped  from 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  and  upon  foreign  vessels  there- 
from, for  the  period  March  8  to  December  31,  1902,  the  date  of  the 
latest  report,  was  only  $73,218.29  United  States  currency.  The 
amount  of  export  duties  collected  in  the  Philippines  during  the  same 
period  on  Philippine  products  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  there 
entered  free  of  auty^  said  amount  being  refundable  from  the  Philip- 
pine revenues  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1902,  was 
$164,122.85  United  States  currency  and  $497,519.68  Mexican  cur- 
rency. Reducing  the  amount  of  Mexican  currency  to  United  States 
currency  at  the  existing  ratio  of  2.30  for  1,  the  total  amount  of  such 
export  duties,  expressed  in  United  States  currency,  is  $380,435.75. 
The  difference  between  the  amount  collected  in  the  United  States  and 
the  amount  refundable  from  Philippine  revenues  is  $307,217.46  United 
States  currency. 

The  results  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1902,  are  therefore  disappointing 
in  that  the  statute,  instead  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  islands 
from  duties  paid  on  Philippine  imports  into  the  United  States,  as  con- 
templated, has  diminished  them. 

The  present  system  of  customs  accounting  is  broad  in  its  scope  and 
covers  every  feature  of  money  and  merchandise  accountability.  From 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  a  port  in  the  Phihppine  Islands  the 
records  of  this  office  show  the  final  insposition  of  eveiy  article  mani- 
fested on  board.  If  bonds  are  given  to  secure  duties  on  merchandise 
a  complete  accountability  of  those  bonds  is  rendered  to  this  office. 
When  duties  aie  paid  on  merchandise  the  amounts  are  traced  to  a  final 
deposit  with  the  insular  treasurer. 

Aa  over  85  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  insular  government 
are  from  customs  dues,  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  customs 
division  is  apparent. 

THE   POSTAL   DIVISION. 

This  division  is  charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  postal  accounts  of 
all  postmasters  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  money-order  accounts  of 
postmasters  at  money-order  post-offices,  the  disbursing  account  of  the 
bureau  of  posts,  the  postage-stamp  account  of  the  bureau  of  posts,  and 
the  general  money-order  account  with  the  United  States  Government. 

These  accounts,  with  the  exception  of  the  disbursing  account  of  the 
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Iiureau  of  posts,  have  uniformly  been  rcndfired  in  United  States  cur- 
rency. Tbe  money -order  account  with  tlie  United  States  is  necessarily 
so  kept.  The  vast  number  and  general  minuteness  of  the  individual 
transactions  of  postmasters  in  selling  stamps  and  stamped  paper  would 
have  rendered  impi-acticable  and  abortive  any  attempt  to  require  an 
accurate  accounting  by  the  currencies  actually  involved,  Philippine 
money  orders,  however,  though  drawn  and  accounted  for  in  terms  of 
United  States  currency,  bear  on  their  face  such  notation  and  indorse- 
ment that  the  amount  and  kind  of  currency  actually  received  by  the 
issuing  postmaster  for  each  order  is  shown  and  paid  accordingly,  if  the 
order  is  paid  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

No  credit  for  loss  due  to  change  in  ratio  has  ever  been  claimed  or 
allowed  in  any  postal  or  money -order  account.  On  the  contrarj-,  a  gain 
in  exchange  of  $2,545.77  United  States  currency,  accrued  on  money- 
order  transactions  with  the  United  States,  which  gain,  together  with 
money-order  fees  to  the  amount  of  $10,686.49,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  postal  revenues. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  Philippine  Islands  on  June  30, 
1903,  was  212,  showing  an  increase  of  134  offices  during  the  liscal  year. 
Twenty-six  postmasters  received  fixed  salaries,  while  185  aie  compen- 
sated on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  gross  postal  receipts,  and  one 
officer  of  the  United  States  Arim'  serves  as  postmaster  without  com- 
pensation. Thirty-three  post-offices  are  authorized  to  issue  and  pay 
money  orders. 

There  were  received  for  the  fiscal  year  2,213  monthlj'  postal  accounts 
and  their  settlement  was  completed  by  September  80. 

Weekly  money -order  statements  to  the  number  of  1,599  were  received 
and  settled,  and  a  statement  of  these  transactions  appeal's  elsewhere  in 
this  report. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  agreed  upon  by  tlie  Philippine 
government  with  the  postal  authorities  of  the  United  States,  this  divi- 
sion has  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  foi'  the  Post-Office 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  remittances  for  the  credit  of  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  money -order  account,  twelve 
monthly  money -onier  statements  of  orders  of  United  States  issue  paid  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  fiscal  year  1903,  each  statement  being 
accompanied  by  the  vouchers  therein  listed,  the  whole  aggregating 
$136,440.61  United  States  currency.  Twelve  corresponding  remit- 
tances of  Philippine  money  orders  paid  in  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitted to  this  bureau  by  the  Auditor  for  the  Poat-Office  Department, 
aggregating  $1,396,848.20  United  States  currency,  have  been  carefully 
audited  by  this  division  and  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  of  act  No.  181  gives  to  postmasters  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts  of  their  respective  offices — 
100  per  cent  of  the  first  $25  of  receipts  per  month.  It  is  noted  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  postmasters  so  compensated  unifoiinly 
report  monthly  sales  of  stamp  stock  amounting  either  to  $25  or  a 
slightly  less  sum.  It  is  not  possible  for  this  office  in  any  particular 
case  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  reported  sales  are  not  bona  fide,  but 
such  suspicion  may  reasonably  be  entertained  in  view  of  the  quantities 
of  stamps  sometimes  found  in  the  hands  of  private  parties  and  even 
business  firms  for  sale.  I  am  unable  to  su^^t  an  adequate  and  prac- 
ticable remedy,  except  that  it  might  be  made  unlawful  for  any  person 
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to  purchase  stamps  from  outside  venders  or  other  than  postmasters  at 
their  offices. 

The  compensation  of  fourth-class  postmasters  in  the  United  States 
was  formerly  based  on  a  percentage  of  their  sales,  as  here,  with  the 
result  that  many  such  postmasters,  usiially  country  merchants,  pur- 
chased of  wholesale  houses  with  stamps  a  part  of  their  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise, thus  increasing  their  salaries  in  many  instances  to  the  max- 
imum limit  of  $1,000.  C'oiigress  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  fix 
the  compensation  of  this  class  of  postmasters  on  the  basis  of  actual 
cancellation  of  stamps  affixed  to  matter  mailed  at  their  offices.  An 
examination  by  an  inspector  of  the  outgoing  mail  from  a  post-office 
suspected  of  padding  its  returns  usually  resulted  in  determining  the 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  apparently  excessive  claims  for  compen- 
sation. A  similar  change  in  policy  may  be  found  necessary  in  these 
islands. 

Notwithstanding  the  active  cooperation  of  the  director  of  posts  with 
this  bureau  in  its  endeavors  to  secure  prompt  rendition  of  monthly 
postal  accounts,  the  division  is  much  inconvenienced  by  the  failure  of 

¥3stmasters  to  render  accounts  promptly  at  the  close  of  eax;h  month, 
his  is  particularly  true  of  school-teachers  and  other  insular  employees, 
who  are  also  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  percentage  postmasters. 
When  transferred  or  on  vacation  they  fretiue-ntly  abandon  their  post- 
offices  without  making  a  proper  accounting.  Hereafter  when  it  is 
shown  that  a  delinquent  postmaster  is  receiving  a  salary  from  some 
other  branch  of  the  Government  a  request  will  be  made  for  stoppage 
of  all  pay  until  the  delinquency  is  cured. 

In  view  of  the  temporary  character  of  the  service,  this  division  was 
charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  census  bureau, 
embracing  39  provincial  treasurers  and  13  military  officers  acting  as 
disbursing  officers  of  the  census. 

THE   MISCELLANEXJUS   DIVISION. 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  division  of  this  bureau,  both  as  to  number 
of  clerks  employed  and  variety  of  accounts  received,  settled,  and 
adjusted.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  entire  clerical  force  is 
employed  in  this  division.  It  audits  practically  all  insular  disbursing 
and  revenue  accounts  not  distinctive  m  character,  as  are  those  of  the 
customs  and  postal  services,  and  they  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 
The  Philippine  Commission,  executive  bureau,  civil  service  board, 
insular  purchasing  agent,  board  of  health,  quarantine  service,  mining 
bureau,  weather  bureau,  bureau  of  public  lands,  bureau  of  agriculture, 
ethnological  survey,  bureau  of  government  laboratories,  Philippine 
Civil  Hospital,  civil  sanitarium  at  Benguet,  signal  service,  bureau  of 
Philippines  constabulary,  bureau  of  prisons,  bureau  of  coast  and 
geodetic  survey,  bureau  of  engineering,  bureau  of  the  insular  treas- 
urer, bureau  of  the  insular  auditor,  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant, 
bureau  of  justice,  bureau  of  education,  bureau  of  public  printing, 
bureau  of  archives,  American  circulating  library.  Official  Gazette, 
exposition  board,  superintendent  of  jntendencia  building,  Benguet  ■ 
wagon  road,  district  commander  at  Isabela  de  Basilan,  district  com- 
mander at  Pollok  (Mindanao),  city  of  Manila  (all  departments),  custo- 
dian of  Santa  Potenciana  Building,  and  the  insular  accounts  of  the 
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chief  quartermaster,  the  chief  paymaster,  the  chief  commissarj',  and 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Division  of  the  Philippines,  the  latter  includ- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Manila. 

The  fiscal  yeai- 1903  was  mai'ked  by  many  changes  in  the  pci'sonncl 
of  this  important  division,  several  of  its  most  valuable  clerks  having 
resigned  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Among  those  who  returned 
to  the  United  States  was  its  former  chief,  Mr.  Russell  Howard,  who 
resigned  about  February  1,  1903,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  How- 
ard's departure  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  bureau.  He  was  succeeded 
as  acting:  chief  by  Mr.  Bloyd  E,  White,  who  lield  tlic  position  for  a 
brief  period  only,  owing  to  bis  death,  which  occurred  February  15, 
1903.  The  present  chief  of  division  was  desi^natetl  as  acting  chief 
and  seiTed  as  such  to  April  18,  when  he  was  designated  as  chief  of  the 
division. 

Vacancies  were  necessarily  tilled  by  clerks  unacquainted  with  audit- 
ing work,  and  the  time  of  the  chief  of  the  division  and  that  of  one  or 
two  experienced  clerks  has  been  occupied  to  a  great  extent  in  teaching 
tlie  inexperienced  recruits.  The  work  of  the  division  has  been  some- 
what retarded  on  this  account. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  work  accomplished 
during  the  fiscal  year  1903:  Number  of  unaudited  monthly  accounts 
on  hand  June  30,  1902,  2,569;  number  of  monthly  accounts  received 
during  the  fiscal  year,  6,292;  number  of  monthly  accounts  audited 
during  the  fiscal  year,  6,811;  number  of  unaudited  monthly  accounts 
on  hand  June  30,  1903,  2,050.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  should  be 
included  about  500  supplemental  settlements. 

These  monthly  accounts  vary  in  size  from  a  simple  account  consist- 
ing of  an  account  current  and  5  or  6  vouchers  to  one  containing  from 
1,500  to  2,000  vouchers. 

On  account  of  the  ramifications  of  the  work  of  this  division  it  is 
impracticable  to  comment  on  any  particular  pliase.  Many  features 
which  enter  more  largely  into  the  work  of  this  division  than  any  other 
are  discussed  elsewhere. 

THE   PROVINCIAL   DIVISION. 

The  principal  work  of  this  division  is  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
provincial  treasurei"s  with  their  respective  provinces. 

The  division  grew  out  of  the  old  internal-revenue  section  upon  the 
establishment  of  pi"ovincial  governments  and  the  consequent  abandon- 
ment of  the  offices  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  all  internal  revenue, 
so  called,  having  become,  in  organized  provinces  after  July  1,  1901, 
joint  provincial  and  municipal  revenue,  under  section  18  of  Act  No,  83. 

Including  Marinduque,  merged  with  Tayabas  in  November,  1902, 
and  Subig  Bay  Naval  Reservation,  which  was  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  province  until  its  abandonment,  in  November,  1902,  the  divi- 
sion received  during  the  fiscal  year  1903  provincial  accounts  from  forty- 
one  provinces.  There  were  twelve  internal-revenue  offices — located 
in  territory  since  included  in  Moro  Province — the  accounts  of  which 
were  received  by  the  division  in  addition  to  the  accounts  of  the  acting 
collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Manila. 

The  division  also  received  for  audit  the  accounts  of  piovincial  treas- 
urers collecting  insular- revenue  taxes  on  forest  products,  the  collection 
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acconnta  of  the  mining  bureau  and  the  bureau  of  patents,  copyrights, 
and  trade-marks,  the  insular  treasurer's  stamp  report,  the  disbursing 
account  of  the  forestry  bureau,  and  the  accounts  of  disbursements  for 
the  maintenance  of  internal-revenue  offices. 

There  were  received  in  tiie  provincial  division  the  following  accounts 
pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1903:  Provincial  treasurers'  revenue  ac- 
counts, 480;  provincial  treasurers' disburaing  accounts,  490;  provincial 
treasurers' forestryaccounts,  493;  internal-revenue  accounts,  136;  mis- 
cellaneous accounts,  60;  or  a  total  of  1,658  accounts. 

Provincial  treasurers,  in  their  capacity  as  such,  are  accountable  for 
three  distinct  funds;  (1)  Provincial  and  municipal;  (2)  forestry  col- 
lections; (3)  deposits  for  safe-keeping. 

Each  provincial  treasurer,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  collects  in  his 
province  all  provincial  and  municipal  revenues  (with  the  exception  of 
certain  minor  municipal  taxes),  pays  over  to  the  municipal  treasurer 
the  municipal  share  of  the  collections,  disburses  under  the  direction  of 
the  provincial  board  the  funds  of  the  province,  and  renders  accounts 
to  the  auditor  for  all  these  transactions. 

The  provincial  treasurer's  disbursing  account,  covering  funds  not 
subject  to  appropriation  by  the  Commission  but  under  the  control  of 
the  provincial  Ixjard  within  certain  limitations,  is  necessarily  treated 
in  the  audit  somewhat  differently  than  the  ordinar}'  disbursing  account. 
The  general  laws  with  regard  to  insular  affairs  passed  by  the  Commis 
sion  are  applied,  however,  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  audit  of  provin- 
cial accounts.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  as  the  provincial 
boards,  while  limited  in  their  powers  under  the  law,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  independent,  and  constant  care  is  necessary  in  order  that  they 
may  not,  either  through  ignorance  of  the  law  or  lack  of  proper  under- 
standing of  their  powers  and  duties,  countenance  practices  by  provin- 
cial officials  which  are  not  permitted  in  the  case  of  insular  officials. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  note  that  they  do  not  authorize  expenditures  the 
payment  of  which  is  assumed  and  appropriated  for  by  the  insular  gov- 
ernment, such  as  salaries  of  secondary  school-teachers  (sec.  15,  Act  No. 
477)  and  expenses  of  vaccinators  (sec.  14,  Act  No.  309).  Such  expend- 
itures, if  made  by  the  provinces,  would  make  possible  double  payments, 
which  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  of  detection.  A  complete  set  of 
instructions,  intended  pnmarily  for  provincial  treasurers,  but  which 
will  give  needed  information  to  all  provincial  officials,  is  in  course  of 
preparation,  which  it  is  believed  will  assist  materially  in  the  proper 
rendition  of  provincial  accounts. 

Under  the  act  of  Oongress  of  July  1, 1902,  collections  under  the  for- 
estry regulations  on  timber  cut  in  the  islands  were  made  insular  revenue 
and  required  to  be  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury.  Under  Act  No. 
527  of  the  Philippine  Commission  a  permanent  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  return  proportionately  to  the  respective  provinces  in  which  the 
timber  is  cut  of  the  net  amount  of  the  forestry  revenues,  after  deduct- 
ing the  entire  expenses  of  the  forestry  bureau  from  the  gross  collec- 
tions. The  refunds  are  made  quarterly  by  settlement  warrant  on 
certification  of  the  auditor,  and  have  been  made  as  soon  as  possible 
after  all  the  collection  accounts  and  the  disbursing  account  of  the 
forestry  bureau  have  been  received  and  audited.  The  total  collections 
for  the  year  (excluding  possible  collections  in  Davao,  Mindanao,  from 
April  1  to  May  2,  1903,  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  that  place 
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having  failed  to  render  account  for  tiie  period)  were  $ii7,174.0S  United 
States  currency  and  $457,785.55  Mexican  currency. 

The  expenses  of  the  forestry  bureau  were  $227,750.57  Mexican  cur- 
rency and  $620.58  United  States  currency,  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
prorating  the  returns  in  the  currency  actually  collected,  was  reduced 
to  an  equivalent  of  $12,067.16  United  States  currency  and  $200,892.85 
Mexican  currency,  or  an  average  of  43.94  per  cent  of  the  amount  col- 
lected, leaving  56.06  per  cent  as  refundable  to  the  various  provinces. 

The  ref un<^  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  were  made 
February  18,  March  27,  and  August  6,  1903,  respectively,  the  first 
quarter  being  delayed  partly  because  of  nonreceipt  of  accounts  and 
partly  because  of  the  necessity  for  completion  of  the  audit  of  fiscal 
year  1902  accounts  before  this  work  was  taken  up.  The  third  quaiter 
was  delayed  in  order  to  make  return  in  the  new  Philippine  currency. 
The  return  for  the  last  quarter  is  now  in  process  of  refundment. 

Provincial  treasurers  are  required  by  law  to  receive  municipal  funds 
deposited  for  safe-keeping  by  municipal  treasurers  and  court  funds 
deposited  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
proper  check  on  the  cash  on  band  this  office  now  requires  an  acx^ount 
current  showing  these  and  any  other  moneys  not  properly  accountable 
for  as  provincial  and  municipal  funds.  These  accounts  aie  consulted 
in  connection  with  the  audit  of  the  regular  provincial  accounts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  311,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  739, 
all  internal-revenue  collections,  so  called,  made  prior  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  province  are  refundable  after  oi^nization  to  the  province 
and  municipalities  in  which  collected.  These  refunds  are  also  made 
by  settlement  warrant  on  certification  by  the  auditor.  A  part  of  these 
refunds  was  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1902.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1903  the  balance  due  the  provinces  has  been  refunded,  except  certain 
small  amounts  which  are  withheld  pending  full  deposit  by  the  collec- 
tors of  internal  revenue  and  the  collections  which  will  now  be  refunded 
to  the  newly  organized  province  of  Moro. 

There  will  be  some  additional  work  in  this  division  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year  on  account  of  theindependentprovincialgovernment  of  Moro, 
which  has  just  been  organized.  How  much  extra  work  this  will  entail 
can  not  at  this  time  be  estimated,  but  the  system  of  accounting  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  the  insular  system,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Preliminary  instructions  for  the  rendition  of  accounts  and  vouchers 
to  this  office,  and  also  forms  for  a  complete  system  of  accounting,  have 
been  prepai-ed  and  forwarded  to  the  provincial  treasurer.  It  is  not 
presumed  that  these  instructions  and  forms  will  meet  all  of  the  phases 
of  the  accounting  in  the  province,  and  changes  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  as  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  acts  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil may  indicate. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  books  in  which  the  accounts  of  provincial 
treasurers  were  kept  were  posted  in  this  division,  but  have  since  been 
transferred  to  the  oookkeeping  division.  During  the  fiscal  year  543 
certificates  of  settlement  of  provincial  treasurei'?  collection  and  dis- 
bursing accounts,  covering  period  settlements  of  from  one  to  twelve 
months  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1903  and  to  accounts  supplemental 
to  the  fi.scal  year  1902,  have  been  posted  on  these  books,  in  addition  to 
the  posting  of  644  certificates  of  settlement  of  the  regular  accounts  of 
1902,  all  0?  which  were  posted  afterJuly  1,1902,  as  the  books  for  these 
settlements  were  not  received  in  time  for  earlier  use. 
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THE    PKOPEETY   DIVISION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  215  every  officer  or  agent  of  the 
insular  government  who  has  public  property  in  his  charge  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  value  of  the  same  until  relieved  from  such  respon- 
sibuity,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  every  officer  account- 
able for  public  property  is  required  to  make  quarterly  returns  of  the 
same  to  the  auditor. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  past  fiscal  year  the  work  of  the  prop- 
erty division,  already  several  months  in  arrears,  was  necessarily  almost 
suspended  during  the  preparation  of  detailed  reports  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  then  urgently  required  by  the  War  Department  for 
presentation  to  Congress.  Since  that  time  the  force  of  the  division 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  Filipino  and  two  American 
clerks,  making  a  total  of  seven  now  engaged  in  the  work.  Dae  to 
changes  in  accountable  officers  by  tranters,  resignations,  etc.,  whose 
returns  must  necessarily  be  liquidated,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  bring 
all  of  the  work  up  to  a  given  period,  but  with  tiie  increased  clerical 
force  provided  for  by  the  Coimnission  it  is  believed  that  the  work  can 
be  brought  up  and  maintained  at  no  time  more  than  one  quarter  behind. 

From  July  1,  1902,  the  vouchers  for  propei-ty  sold  by  the  insular 
purchasing  agent  to  the  insular  bureaus  and  diflferent  departments  of 
the  city  or  Manila  have  been  audited  and  certiliedfor  payment  by  set- 
tlement wan-ant  in  this  division,  thus  saving  the  time  which  would 
have  been  spent  in  verilication  and  payment  by  the  various  disbursing 
officers  and  iu  the  double  audit  in  this  office  of  the  same  vouchers, 
first  in  the  sales  account  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent  and  again  in 
the  disbursing  accounts  of  the  individual  officers.  One  competent  clerk 
does  this  work,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work  of  five  or  six  men  is 
saved  by  this  system,  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Kussell  Howard, 
late  chief  of  the  miscellaneous  division  of  this  office. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  still  encountered  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
accountability  between  the  insular  purchasing  agent  and  provincial 
supervisors,  usually  arising  from  differences  between  the  property  as 
shipped  by  that  bureau  ana  as  received  by  the  provinces.  The  action 
of  inspectors  and  committees  has  left,  as  a  rule,  considerable  to  be 
desired.  An  amendment  to  Act  No.  216  coveiing  some  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  dispute  was  recently  enacted. 

Some  legislation  fixing  a  definite  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
at  least  in  transactions  with  the  Government  or  its  agents,  is  also 
recommended,  as  at  the  present  time  hav  is  invoiced  as  tons,  pounds, 
and  bales;  riceassacks,piculs,cavans, and  pounds;  medicines  in  almost 
every  conceivable  weight  and  measure.  For  instance,  rice  has  been 
purchased  as  piculs,  invoiced  as  pounds,  taken  up  as  sacks,  and  sold 
as  cavans  or  gantas.  The  impracticability  of  securing  correct  property 
accountability  under  such  conditions  is  certainly  apparent. 

This  division  has  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and  from  July 
1  to  October  1, 1903,  2,063  property  returns;  has  examined  1,319,  and 
there  still  remain  to  be  examined  1,093  returns.  The  difference  between 
those  received  and  examined  and  those  remaining  on  hand  to  be  exam- 
ined is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  350  returns  not  checked  at  the 
time  of  rendering  the  last  annual  report. 

A  property  return  embodies  the  transactions  of  three  months,  and  is 
in  reality  three  reports  as  compared  with  a  disbursing  account. 
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It  devolves  upon  this  divisiontoreviewallreportsof  committees  and 
inspectors,  excepting  those  relating  to  subsistence  stores,  ■which  arc 
referred  to  the  nnscellaneous  division.  In  instances  where  loss  of  funds 
arises,  the  reports  are  handled  by  the  auditor  personally. 

The  number  of  delinquent  returns  October  1  was  88, 

PURCHASE    OF   SUPl'LIES   IN    THB    UNITK1>   STATES. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  invoices  of  funds  for  purchase  of  supjjlies 
were  frequently  made  to  the  Philippine  disbursing  agent  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  various  bureaus  of  the  insular  government  as  well  as  by  the 
insular  purchasing  agent,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  disbursing 
agent  made  disbursements  for  supplies  for  the  Philippine  service  not 
only  out  of  these  two  classes  of  funds  but  also  from  the  general  appro- 
priations for  disbursement  in  the  United  States,  a  great  many  complica- 
tions arose  in  connection  with  the  settlementof  the  money  and  property 
accounts  involved,  which  it  is  believed  are  now  obviated  by  the  adoption 
of  thepolicy  herein  outlined: 

(a)  That  no  disbursement  be  made  by  the  Philippine  disbursing 
agent  for  purchase  of  supplies  from  his  general  appropriations,  said 
appropriations  being  confined  exclusively  to  payment  of  salaries,  trans- 
portation, and  other  seiTice  in  the  United  States  not  involving  property. 

(5)  That  all  disbursements  made  by  the  Philippine  disbursing  agent 
for  purchase  of  supplies  shall  be  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
insular  purchasing  agent  here  and  transferred  through  that  officer  to 
Washington. 

(c)  That  all  supplies  so  purchased  shall  be  shipped  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  through  the  insular  purchasing  agent  here  and  not  direct  to 
any  bureau, 

(d)  That  the  supplies  so  received  here  by  the  insular  purchasing 
agent  shall  be  sold  to  the  various  branches  of  the  service  and  reim- 
bursed as  in  the  case  of  supplies  purchased  in  the  islands. 

This  method  of  procedure  received  executive  approval  June  10, 
1903,  and  if  rigidly  adhered  to  will  afford  all  necessary  checks  and 
safeguards  without  inconvenience  to  any  branch  of  the  sei'viee. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AND   FIELD   EXAMINATION   OF   ACCOUNTS. 

Until  a  recent  date  no  satisfactory  system  of  field  inspection  and 
examination  of  accounts  had  been  eifected.  The  provincial  act  and  its 
amendments  required  the  treasurer  and  auditor  jointly  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  provincial  ti"easurers  at  least  once  each  quarter.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  do  so  on  account  of  an  inadequate  force  of  examiners 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  examiners  authorized  were  unable  to  get 
to  and  away  from  provincial  capitals  promptly. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  upon  tne  joint  recommendation  of 
the  treasurer  and  auditor,  the  responsibility  for  the  examination  of 
provincial  treasurers'  accounts  in  the  field  was  placed  upon  the  insular 
treasurer,  who  was  given  authority  at  the  same  time  to  employ  12 
additional  examiners. 

In  the  audit  of  the  collection  accounts  of  provincial  treasurers  much 
dependence  must  necessarily  be  placed  on  the  repoits  of  examinations 
by  these  traveling  examiners,  as  it  is  not  always  ixjssibie  to  determine 
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from  the  papers  submitted  to  the  auditor  that  the  proviucial  treasurer 
has  taken  up  aad  accounted  for  all  moneys  received  by  him. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  752  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
provincial  governor,  the  provincial  supervisor,  and  the  provincial  secre- 
tary, is  required  to  count  thecash  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  treasurer 
promptly  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  last  day  of  each  month.  If  the 
provincial  treasurer  is  authorized  to  deposit  funds  ina  designated  deposi- 
tory he  must  keep  a  true  and  correct  record  of  all  deposits  made  by  him 
therein  and  a  true  and  correct  list  of  checks  drawn  a^inst  his  depository. 
In  counting  the  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  treasurer  tne  afoi-e- 
said  committee  is  reijuired  to  include  as  a  separate  item  the  balance  on 
depositinsuch  depository,  as  shown  by  the  records  kept  by  the  provincial 
treasurer.  If  the  provincial  treasurer  is  acting  as  a  <fisbursing  officer  of 
insular  funds  the  committee  is  required  to  count  and  determine  the  cash 
balanceonhand  under  each  separate  designation  as  disbursing  officer  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  balance  of  provincial 
funds  is  ascertained. 

The  report  of  the  committee  must  include  separately  the  amounts  of 
cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  in  the  various  funds — provincial,  muni- 
cipal, deposits  for  safekeeping,  census,  and  other  insular  moneys — 
showing  the  exact  sums  in  actual  kinds  of  currency  in  which  held, 
which  report  must  be  submitted  to  the  insular  treasurer  and  insular 
auditor. 

The  practical  value  of  regular  and  frequent  reports  on  this  subject 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  while  the  moral  effect  of  the  examina- 
tions is  obvious. 

Inspectors  or  field  examiners  are  now  authorized  for  substantially 
all  branches  of  the  insular  service.  For  the  service  outside  of  the  city 
of  Manila  special  agents,  inspectors,  and  examiners  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  customs,  postal,  and  constabulary  services,  respectively. 
Other  branches  of  the  service  must  be  covered  by  special  examinations 
by  the  auditor  until  the  responsibility  is  elsewhere  placed. 

Every  special  agent,  inspector,  or  examiner  who  conducts  a  field 
examination  should  submit  to  the  auditor  a  brief  report  of  such  exam- 
ination, inviting  attention  to  any  phase  of  the  examination  which 
should  be  known  to  the  auditor  when  the  final  official  audit  is  made. 

The  responsibility  for  the  field  or  office  examination  of  the  accounts 
and  cash  of  disbursing  and  revenue  officers  located  in  the  city  of  Manila 
rests  upon  the  auditor  under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  490.  Mr.  A. 
M.  Easthagen  was  appointed  city  examiner,  under  this  provision  of 
law,  in  November  last.  He  has  been  vigilant  and  energetic  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
although  unpleasant  in  specific  instances.  The  accounts  of  thirty-five 
revenue  antJ  disbursing  officers  serving  in  sixty-four  capacities  had 
been  examined  by  him  up  to  September  1.  In  some  instances  the 
accountability  covered  but  a  month  or  so,  the  average  number  of 
months  covered  being  six. 

In  addition  to  the  office  examinations  made  under  the  supervision  of 
the  auditor,  each  head  of  bureau,  under  the  provisions  of  executive 
order  No.  21,  of  March  16,  1903,  is  expected  to  exercise  a  reasonable 
supervision  over  the  affair^  of  all  cashiers  or  disbursing  officers  serv- 
ing under  them,  consistent  with  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  such 
officers  and  the  discretion  conferred  by  law  upon  each  disbursing 
officer.  For  this  purpose  each  head  of  bureau  or  office  is  required  to 
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cause  to  be  counted  and  verified  at  least  once  each  month  the  cash  with 
which  ea<^h  cashier  or  disbursing  officer  is  chargeable  and  make  report 
thereon  to  tlie  auditor. 

RESPONSIBILITY   OP   DISBTTR8IS(i   OFFICERS. 

Suspensions  of  credit  in  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  have  been 
unusually  large  in  the  past,  such  suspensions  being  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  insufficient  or  defective  vouchers,  absence  of  proper  approval 
or  authority,  as  well  as  failure  to  submit  copies  of  contracts  as  required. 
These  suspensions  are  usually  removed  when  proper  vouchers,  docu- 
ments, or  explanations  are  submitted.  This  condition  arises  largely 
through  the  inexperience  of  some  of  the  disbursing  officers  concerned, 
and  is  in  time  overcome  in  individual  cases.  There  is  another  class  of 
suspensions,  which  finally  become  disallowances,  arising  from  overpay- 
ments and  illegal  payments.  In  such  instances  refunds  are  required. 
Disbursing  ofticers  thus  embarrassed  have  in  a  number  of  cases  sought 
relief  on  the  ground  that  the  disallowed  payment  was  ordei-ed  by  the 
head  of  the  bureau  or  a  superior  officer  who  possessed  the  power  of 
removal. 

In  order  that  the  authoritv  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  disbursing  olfecer  might  be  more  fully  defined  executive 
order  No.  49  was  issued  by  the  civil  governor.  The  general  principles 
are  therein  laid  down  that  every  disbursing  officer  is  responsible  to  the 
government,  under  his  bond,  for  payments  made  by  him,  whether  such 
payments  are  made  by  direction  of  his  superior  officer  or  not,  and  the 
tact  of  such  direction  does  not  relieve  him  from  responsibility;  and 
that  a  disbursing  officer,  in  detennining  the  legality  of  expenditures, 
must  act  independently  of  the  head  of  his  bureau  or  office  and  at  his 
own  peril. 

Provision  is  made  by  law  (sec.  1,  Act  No.  145)  that  a  disbui'sing 
officer  or  head  of  any  department,  bureau,  or  office  may  apply  for, 
and  the  auditor  shall  render,  his  decision  upon  any  question  involving 
a  payment  to  be  made  by  them  or  under  tnem,  which  decision,  when 
rencfered,  shall  govern  the  auditor  in  passing  upon  the  account  con- 
taining the  said  disbursement,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  such  action 
should  be  taken.  Pending  such  decision  the  disbursing  officer  may 
properly  refuse  to  make  payment  in  any  case  wherein  he  believes  that 
thepayment  ordered  is  not  warranted  by  law. 

The  auditor  is  pleased  to  note  and  commend  a  gradually  increasing 
efficiency  on  the  x»art  of  disbursing  officers,  some  of  whom  are  now  as 
efficient  as  any  of  the  experienced  officers  in  the  Federal  service. 
Frequent  changes  in  disbursing  officers  should  be  discouraged.  An 
efficient  and  honest  disbursing  officer  should  be  retained  in  the  same 
line  of  service  as  long  as  possible,  even  at  an  increased  salaiy,  as  a 
matter  of  real  economy. 

While  the  official  telegraph  service  tbroughout  the  islands  brings 
quick  results  from  the  administrative  standpoint,  it  often  requires 
weeks  to  secure  a  necessary  account,  voucher,  or  document  from  a 
remote  point  in  the  Archipelago  because  of  a  lack  of  transportation. 
Accounts  are  therefoixi  sometimes  delinquent  through  no  fault  of  the 
accountable  officer.  This  condition  is  being  rapidly  improved  by 
regular  schedules  of  the  coast  guard  vessels. 
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Act  No.  749  of  the  Commiesion,  enacted  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  affords  an  adequate  recourse  in  cases  where  an  officer  is  willfully 
negligent  in  rendering  his  accounts  and  in  depositing  his  balances,  by 
imposing  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $2,000  and  maRing  a  failure  to  account 
for  money  received  prima  facie  evidence  of  embezzlement  of  the  sums 
received  and  not  accounted  for. 

THE    INSULAR   SALARY   AND    EXPENSE    FUND. 

From  "^uly  1»  1902,  the  traveling  expenses  of  insular  employees  from 
the  United  States  and  in  taking  station,  and  their  salaries  for  the  same 
periods,  as  provided  by  Acts  Nos.  80, 136,  and  338,  theretofore  paid  by 
the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Commission  and  other  disbursing  officers, 
were  made  payable  by  settlement  warrant  on  the  insular  treasury  upon 
certification  by  the  auditor,  pursuant  to  appropriations  made. 

Payment  of  accrued  leave  due  deceased  employees  was  made  a  charge 
against  this  fund  by  Act  No.  490,  and  rewards  for  information  leading 
to  the  capture  and  conviction  of  brigands  or  criminals  or  leading  to  the 
capture  of  escaped  convicts  were  made  chargeable  to  this  fund  by  Act 
No.  595. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  the  danger  of  duplicate  pay- 
ments for  the  same  service,  one  by  the  province  under  the  provisions 
of  Act  No.  671  and  another  by  the  auditor  on  executive  direction;  and 
it  is  recommended  that  all  such  payments  of  rewards  be  made  by  the 
provinces,  the  boards  of  which  are  likely  to  have  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  which  can  then  claim  reimbursement  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  last  cited. 

Since  July  1, 1902,  there  have  been  settled  and  certified  for  payment 
419  claims  for  salary  and  traveling  expenses,  34  claims  for  accrued 
leave  due  estates  of  deceased  employees,  7  claims  for  rewards  offered, 
and  2  unclassified  claims. 

Act  No.  643,  effective  June  1  last,  provides  that  the  appointment  of 
persons  from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  civil  service  shall  be 
under  a  contract  stipulating  that  such  employees  shall  serve  for  a  period 
of  two  years  unless  released  by  competent  authority.  Half  salary  for 
the  time  necessarily  consumed  in  traveling  from  San  Fiancisco  to 
Manila,  and  reimbursement  for  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
from  place  of  residence  to  San  Francisco  are  guaranteed  to  each 
employee  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract,  provided  that  if  any  part 
of  sucn  traveling  expenses  is  borne  by  the  Government  at  the  outset 
10  per  cent  of  such  employee's  monthly  salary  shall  be  retained  until 
the  Government  is  fully  reimbursed.  A  circular  letter  instructing  the 
disbursing  officers  as  to  the  procedure  covering  the  deduction  and 
return  to  the  Ti'easury  of  this  10  per  cent  of  monthly  salaries  of  such 
employees  has  been  prepared  and  sent  to  all  concerned.  In  many  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  amount  due  the  Government 
until  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  agent  at  Washington  liave  been 
received,  due  to  the  fact  that  railway  and  Pullman  transportation  to 
San  Francisco  is  furnished  in  the  majority  of  cases  and  that  claims 
therefor  are  not  promptly  presented  by  the  transportation  companies 
for  payment  in  the  United  States.  This  advance  of  transportation 
should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

Every  person  appointed  to  the  insular  service  under  the  provisions 
of  act  No.  643  should  immediately  upon  aiTival  in  Manila  file  with  the 
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auditor  his  traveling-expense  account  and  supporting  vouchers,  so  that 
the  account  may  be  passed  upon  wiiile  all  of  the  facts  are  clearly  in 
mind.  The  account  will  then  be  filed  for  certification  and  payment  by 
waiTant,  as  provided  by  the  law,  at  the  end  of  two  j-ears'  satisfactory 
service. 

THE   NEW   PHILIPPINES  CURRENCY. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1903  two  appropriations,  amounting  to 
$3,000,000,  United  States  currency,  were  made  for  the  purchase  of 
bullion  and  alloy  for  coinage  into  the  new  Philippine  currency  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  Congress,  This  money  was  withdrawn  for 
the  purpose  specified,  and  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  3,200,000 
pesos,  equivalent  to  }11, 600,000,  United  States  currency,  had  been 
received  and  taken  into  the  account  of  the  treasurer. 

To  November  1  a  total  of  li,547,166  pesos  of  the  new  currency, 
including  subsidiary  coinage,  had  been  received  and  t-aken  into  the 
treasurer's  account.  It  is  not  now  possible  to  state  the  amount  of  the 
seigniorage,  exclusive  of  the  mint^e  charges,  insurance,  and  transpor- 
tation, as  complete  reports  have  not  been  received  from  Washington. 

The  new  cun-ency  was  put  into  circulation  promptlj'  after  its  receipt, 
and  the  very  large  balance  of  the  United  States  currency  in  the  insular 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  enabled  the  insular  government 
to  resume  payment  July  1,  1903,  in  a  gold-standard  currency  wiliiout 
a  ripple  of  disturbance. 

All  appropriations  were  made  withdrawable  after  June  30  in  Phil- 
ippine currency  or  United  States  currency  at  the  option  of  the  treaw- 
urer,  and  disbursements  were  ordei-ed  paid  in  the  same  currencies, 
except  in  cases  especially  otherwise  authorized,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  contract. 

In  order  that  the  new  Philippine  currency  might  be  substituted  for 
local  or  Mexican  currency  as  rapidly  as  possiblej  each  and  every  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  insular  government  was  directed  by  executive 
order  to  deposit  in  the  insulai-  treasury  any  local  or  Mexican  currency 
in  his  hands  which  was  not  required  for  disbursement  before  June 
30,  1903,  and  close  his  Mexican  currency  accounts  as  of  that  date. 

In  order  to  promote  and  expedite  the  circulation  of  the  new  money 
in  the  provinces  the  treasurer,  by  Executive  Order  No,  62,  was  auth- 
orized and  directed  to  exchange,  in  his  disci-etlon,  with  any  provincial 
treasurer,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  provincial  board,  Philippine 
currency  for  Mexican  and  Spanish-Filipino  currency  at  the  authorized 
ratio  at  the  time  such  provmcial  funds  were  received  at  the  insular 
treasury  for  such  exchange.  Likewise  all  officers  of  the  government 
were  directed  to  make  all  contracts  payable  in  Philippine  or  United 
States  currency,  at  the  option  of  the  govemmentj  and  all  existing 
contracts  otherwise  payaWe  wore  directed  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new 
basis  as  soon  as  pi'aeticable. 

The  accounts  tor  the  fiscal  year  1904  will  be  rendered  and  settled  as 
far  as  practicable  in  Philippine  currenc}',  with  thepi-evious  approval 
of  the  civil  governor  and  tne  Secretary  of  War.  To  effect  this  result 
auditor's  circular  No.  30,  approved  by  the  civil  governor,  was  issued 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned,  and  is  here  quoted: 

The  act  of  Coo^resa  of  Maroh  3,  1903,  known  as  "An  at*  to  eHtablish  a  atimdard  of 
value  wid  to  provide  for  a  coinage  system  in  the  Pliilippine  Islands,"  makes  the  Phil- 
ippines peso,  of  the  value  of  fifty  cents,  United  Statts  uurrencj',  the  unit  of  value. 
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All  teYenue  and  disbursing  accounts  which  have  heretofore  carried  United  States 
currency  will  be  hereafter  expreseed  in  Philippines  peeoB,  regardless  of  whether 
United  States  currency  or  Philippines  currency  was  actually  received  or  paid.  On 
account  of  the  stability  of  ratio  Detween  the  new  Philippinea  currency_  and  United 
Statea  currency  these  currencies  may  be  exchanged  at  the  value  stated  without  affect- 
ing the  actual  value  of  the  money  on  hand,  and  such  exchanges  hy  disbursing  ofH- 
eers  are  authorized  when  funds  iu  hand  permit.  Exchanges  oi  PhiJippineH  or  United 
States  currency  for  Mexican  or  Spanish-Filipino  currency  will  not  be  made  by  any  , 
officer,  except  with  the  insular  treasurer,  as  authorized  by  law.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  carry  accounts  in  but  two  currencies — Phflippines  currency  (which 
will  embrace  also  United  States  currency)  and  Mexican  currency  (which  will  include 
the  Si)anish-Filipino  currency,  or  all  funds  heretofore  known  as  local  currency). 
Beceiptsand  invoices,  as  heretofore,  will  be  expressed  in  the  kinds  of  currenciee  actu- 
ally involved,  but  in  the  accounts  the  expression  of  all  United  States  currency  vouch- 
ers will  be  doubled  to  convert  the  same  to  peso  value.  Office  books  and  records  need 
be  kept  in  only  two  currencies,  in  harmony  with  these  instructions. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  accounting  work  is  the  early 
adoption  in  full  of  a  stable  currency.  That  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  eliminate  Mexican  and  Spanish-Filipino  currency  from  official 
circulation  after  December  31  next  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that 
this  wilt  be  done  without  injury  to  any  interest  is  apparent,  due  largely, 
however,  to  the  very  great  volume  of  United  States  currency  injected 
into  the  circulating  medium  of  the  islands  since  American  occupation. 

CEKTinCATKS   OF    INDEBTEDNESS. 

Under  authority  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1903,  the  Philippine  government  was  authorized  to  issue  certificates 
of  indebtedness  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  parity  of  the  new 
Philippine  currency.  An  issue  of  these  certificates  was  placed  on  sale 
in  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  additional  provisions  of  Act  Ho. 
696  of  the  Commission,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  following  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  auditor  relative 
to  this  bond  issue  is  herewith  submitted; 

Wah  Department,  Boeead  Of  Insulab  Apfaiks, 

Waskittglon,  D.  C,  May  IS,  190S. 

SiBt  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  enactment  No.  696  of  the 
Philippine  Commiseion,  autbonzing  the  issue  of  $3,000,000  of  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness under  and  by  authority  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act 
relating  to  currency  for  the  Philippine  Islands,"  approved  March  2, 1903,  s^d  section 
reading  as  follows: 

' '  Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  report  to  the  auditor  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  the  amount  of  such  certificates  of  indebtedness  as  are  described 
in  the  previous  section  which  he  has  issued  under  theauthority  thereof,  tlie  numbers 
and  denominations  thereof,  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  thereon,  the  time  when 
payable,  the  premium,  if  any,  at  which  they  were  issued,  and  the  total  proceeds 
therefrom,  and  the  same  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  record  in  the  offices  of  the 
auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands" — 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  I  have  tiie  honor  to  render  the  following  report; 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  confined  in  section  2  of  this  enactment,  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Treasury  was  requested  to  aabmit  a  form  of  temporary  certificate  of 
indebtedness  that  would  meet  the  requirements,  which  form  was  immediately  sub- 
mitted by  him  with  the  statement  that  it  embodied  the  terms  set  forth  in  section  6 
of  the  enactment  of  Congress  providing  for  a  standard  of  value  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

With  a  view  to  placing  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  authorized  the  state- 
ment that  they  would  he  accepted  by  the  Treasury  Department  as  security  for 
deposits  of  the  public  money  of  the  United  States  in  national  banks  wiienever 
further  deposits  were  made,  and  that  they  could  at  any  time  be  substituted  for 
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United  States  bonds  now  held  as  eecurity  for  deposit,  on  condition  that  the  Govern- 
ment bonds  thus  released  he  used  as  Becurity  for  additional  bank-note  circulation. 

On  April  I  the  Bureau  of  I  naiilar  Affairs  issued  a  circular  which  was  widely  circulated 
through  the  maila  and  in  tlie  pubhc  press  inviting  Eubscriptions  for  $^,000,000  o(  the 
certifieateof  indel^tedness  to  be  issued  on  coupon  formof  tne  denominationof  £1,000, 
dated  Mav  1,  1903,  with  intereet  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent  per  annam,  payable  quar- 
terly, sucn  certificates  to  be  redeemable  in  one  year  after  date  of  issue  in  gold  coin  of 
the  United  States  at  the  office  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

The  bids  for  subscriptions  tor  these  temporary  certificates  of  indebtedness  were 
opened  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  20,  1903,  with  the  understandii^,  as  set  forth  in  the  circular  referred  to  above, 
that  the  award  would  be  made  to  the  bidder  or  bidders  most  advantageous  to  the 
government  of  the  Phitippme  Islands,  as  a  result  of  which  the  entire  award  was  made 
to  the  firm  of  Fisk  &  Robinson,  35  Cedar  street,  New  York,  whose  bid  for  the  same 
was  $102,513  per  one  hundred. 

On  account  of  the  exorbitant  chaises  demanded  by  the  expreee  company,  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness  were  conveyed  to  New  York  by  special  messen^rs  of  the 
Department,  at  considerable  saving,  and  placed  in  tbe  custody  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  Thesecertificates  were  issued  in  the  denomination  of  $1,000, 
dated  May  1,  1903,  numbered  from  1  to  3000,  inclusive,  each  bearing  three  coupons, 
dated  Ai^just  1,  1903,  November  1,  1903,  and  February  1,  1904,  for  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  and  due  on  the  dates  above  shown, 
with  interest  due  for  the  last  quarter  with  the  principal  after  maturity  and  upon  pres- 
entation of  the  certificate. 

On  May  1,  1903,  these  certificates  of  indebtedness  as  described  above  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  firm  of  Fisk  A  Kobinson,  the  successful  bidders,  by  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  the  said  Fisk  &  Robinson,  in  consideration  thereof 
and  in  accordance  with  their  bid,  depositing  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  the 
sum  of  $3,075,390,  which  was  duly  accepted  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

From  the  second  paxaaraph  above  it  will  be  seen  that  by  August  1  it  will  become 
necessary  to  have  available  by  appropriation  of  the  Phillpoine  Commission  the  sum 
of  $30,000  for  the  use  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of^New  York  in  meetii^  the 
interest  due  for  the  first  quarter  ending  on  that  date  on  these  temporary  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  and  that  a  like  amount  for  the  same  purpose  will  become  necessary 
on  November  1,  1903,  and  on  February  1,  1904,  and  that  on  May  1,  1904,  the  face 
value  and  interest  for  the  last  quarter  on  these  certificates,  amountin([  to  $3,030,000, 
it  will  also  become  necessary  to  permit  the  retirement  of  this  issue  of  certificates. 
Very  respectfully, 

CUBBNCE   R.    EnWARDS, 

Cdimel,  U.  .S'.  Army,  Oiief  of  Bureau. 
The  Auditor  for  titk  Pnir.iprTNE  AiwnipEr.AGo, 

Maml/i,  P.  I. 

Id  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  insular  ^vernment  receives  3^ 
per  cent  on  its  deposit  in  New  York,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  with 
the  premium  realized  on  those  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  the 
interest  on  the  deposit  of  the  proceeds  this  loan  will  be  without  cost 
to  the  insular  government. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1903,  or  Juno  30, 1902,  the  ratio 
between  Mexican  and  United  States  currency  was  $2,27  of  the  former 
to  fl  of  the  latter,  which  ratio  had  been  in  effect  from  April  1,  1902. 
July  1, 1902,  the  i-atio  was  fixed  at  2.35  to  1;  September  23,  at  2.40  to 
1;  October  36,  at  2.46  to  1;  November  12,  at  2.50  to  1;  November  23, 
at  2.60  to  1;  January  25,  1903,  at  2.66  to  1;  March  11,  at  2.60  to  1; 
April  4,  at  2.55  to  1;  May  1,  at  2.50  to  1;  May  14,  at  2.45  to  1,  which 
continued  to  be  the  mtio  to  June  30,  1903,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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ACCOUNTIKG    BY   CUERENCIE8   AUTHORIZED. 

In  my  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  it  was  not  deemed  prac- 
ticable to  continue  the  rendition  and  settlement  of  accounts  in  United 
States  currency  expression,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  govei'nment  were  in  Mexican  or  local 
currency,  of  unstable  value,  changing  commercially  almost  every  day. 
Steps  were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  introduce  sepa- 
rate accounting  according  to  the  actual  currencies  involved,  this  method 
having  received  the  advance  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Philippine  Commission. 

It  y.a.s  not  found  possible  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  con- 
cerned the  instructions  and  blanks  necessary  to  carry  this  arrangement 
into  complete  effect  until  several  months  of  the  fiscal  year  had  passed. 
Accounts  were  in  the  meantime  settled  as  rendered.  Under  the  former 
system  of  accounting  in  United  States  currency  expression  regardless 
of  the  currency  involved,  it  was  necessary  in  balancing  accounts  to 
consider  the  gains  and  losses,  or  differences  arising  in  the  accounts  by 
reason  of  the  official  changes  in  mtio  between  me  two  currencies. 
This  made  it  easily  possible  to  state  definitely  the  net  losses  to  the 
government  by  reason  of  the  depreciation  in  value  during  the  fiscal 
year  1902  of  its  silver  currency.  Under  the  separate  accounting 
almost  completely  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  these  losses  do 
not  find  expression  to  any  great  extent  in  the  accounts  as  stated,  but 
the  losses  occurred  nevertheless  in  the  debt-paying  power  of  the  sil- 
ver money.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1903  the  treasurer's 
cash  balance,  expressed  in  gold,  of  $5, 995,006. 49^  really  consisted 
of  ^1,256,850.90  in  United  States  currency  and  $10,755,613.15  in 
Mexican  and  Spanish-Filipino  dollai-s,  worth  a  littie  over  4i  cents 
each  at  the  official  ratio  at  the  time  of  $2.27  of  IVlexican  currency 
to  $1  United  States  currency.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
treasurer's  cash  balance  consisted  of  $10,853,803,09  in  United  States 
currency,  with  an  overdraft  in  Mexican  currency  of  $539,269.39, 
which  ha!d  been  temporarily  met  by  the  treasurer  from  other  funds 
in  his  hands.  Reducing  the  United  States  currency  balance  by  the 
amount  of  this  overdraft  converted  at  the  then  ratio  of  2.45  to  1 
left  a  not  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
$10,633,693.13,  wholly  in  United  S"tates  currency.  The  treasurer's 
cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  three-fourths  in  Mexi- 
can currency,  had  shifted  to  a  balance  wholly  in  United  States  currency 
at  its  close.  This  was  the  result  of  a  policy  deliberately  adopted  of 
undervaluing  the  Mexican  currency  to  such  a  degree  in  fixmg  the 
official  ratio  that  it  was  not  offered  to  any  considerable  extent  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues.  United  States  currency  being  paid  in  preference. 
On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  of  the  insular  appropriations,  except 
those  for  the  purchase  of  bullion,  were  withdrawn  and  disbursed  in 
Mexican  currency,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  appropri- 
ation acts.  This  policy  of  taking  in  the  stable  currency  and  paying 
out  the  unstable  currency  paved  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  government,  in  protecting  its  revenue  collections  against  the 
unstable  currency  by  undervaluing  it,  was  compelled,  however,  to  pay 
its  obligations  in  the  same  undervalued  medium.  This  caused  a  loss 
to  the  government  fully  as  great  as  that  which  found  expression  in 
the  accounts  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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APPROPRIATED   MONEYS   UNDRAWS   JUNE    30,    19*^3. 

The  appropriation  ledgers  of  this  office  on  June  30,  1903,  showed 
the  following  amounts  of  appropriated  moneys  to  the  credit  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  office.s  of  the  insular  government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1902  and  1903: 


[Amounts  exposed  in  United  States  .umn.y.] 

Ii,>re,.„,  ,>ffi<.o,  otr                                                  ;         im. 

,m 

Exeoullve: 

■!;SS:8 
l;S:i! 

2i;o96;m 

14,349.18 

^'«9'84 

85,ffi7:O0 
2,820.78 
45,628.10 

724:81 

99;  076!  88 
46,504!  10 

iSS 

14,697.69 
28,021.83 

124,512.13 
4,004.04 
1,517.87 
1,898.61 

2^  617!  74 

290,60ai7 
74,663.69 
10»,2&1,97 

'685! OS 

WO.  42 
9,5JJ.7S 

Philippine  clyllservicelioflrd 

*''^^-^S 

Bnr^ii^PMiippinM'ciiiietftbniBi^:;;:;:;::::. ::         

2,578.99 

Bnreauot  coast  guard  and  transporlatlon 

Buieau  ot  eoaat  and  geodetto  rarvey 

DepBtUnent  ol  finance  and  JoaUce: 

Department  ofpnbllc  instruction; 

UiuisslEiied; 

Chletenelneerot  the  division 

7J8.00 

Loan  to  gcovlDoe  ol  Batanga^ 

S'.s'&'Aiiss:-;:::::::::::::: :: 

1,000.00 

6!  064!  96 
700,020.40 
350,000,00 
150.000.00 

3,25l!34 

150,000,00 

Three  million  dollan  voted  by  tiongiess: 
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Bureau,  office,  etc. 

im 

City  of  Manila; 

82,356,16 

15,451.  OS 
6, 96!.  39 

3, 254,  DTE.  48 

in  end  Spanish-FtKplno  ouneney.] 


Emergfsncy  li 


Bi  Uollo. 


Bureau  o(  arohltectnre 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  divieloii _ . 

OverUme  Bervlce,  customs  employees 

Kofnndable  export  duties 

Siin)InB,  section  283,  Act  No.  SSfi 

On^ndlus  llabillU«3 

Province  ofBlial,  sectiou  5  (p) ,  Act  No.  4i 


Total... 


EXCESSIVE   APPROPRIATIONS. 

Before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  it  was  demonatrated  that  excessive 
and  unnecessary  appropriations  had  been  requested  and  made  for 
many  branches  of  the  service,  in  addition  to  the  sums  remaining 
undrawn  by  reason  of  lapses  in  salaries  and  failure  to  receive  supplies 
ordered  from  the  .United  States  and  appropriated  for.  Under  the 
provisions  of  Act  No.  729  the  following  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
tiscal  years  1902  and  1903  were  transferred  from  appropriated  moneys 
to  the  general  revenues  available  for  appropriation: 


1908. 

190. 

Turned  back 

, 

..,»,» 

:. 

lint  turned  back 

1,«7,.».« 

The  above  amounts  are  stated  in  United  States  currency.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  very  large  amount  of  the  appropriations  undrawn  June  30, 
1903,  which  are  exclusive  of  the  sums  turned  back,  will  not  be  required 
for  the  payment  of  outstanding  obligations  of  1903  and  1903.  It  is 
therefore  respectfully  recommended  that  each  bureau  and  office  of  the 
government  be  required  to  certify  to  the  auditor  its  outstanding  obliga- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  named  so  that  all  surplus  amounts  may  be 
returned  to  the  general  revenues  under  section  4  of  Act  No.  729.  All 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1902,  which  may  be  turned  back  under 
the  provisions  of  said  section  without  certification  as  to  outstanding 
obligations,  will  now  be  so  disposed  of, 

DEFALCATIONS,  EMBEZZLEMENTS,  AND   SHORTAaES. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were,  unfortunately,  a  startling  num- 
ber of  defalcations  and  embezzlements  of  public  funds  on  the  part  of 
those  intrusted  with  making  collections  and   disbursements,   which 
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were  mainly  brought  to  light  in  the  field  and  offit-e  examinations  of 
accounts.  These  disclosures  were  at  once  humiliating  and  exasperat- 
ing. If  these  incidents  have  been  numerous,  it  must  also  be  saia  that 
justice  has  been  swift  and  sure.  The  officers  chared  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  the  prosecution  of  offenders  have  been  untiring 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  pi-ompt  convictions  and  sentences. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  these  defalcations,  with  the  name  of  the 
offender,  the  official  position  held  b)"  him,  the  amount  of  his  pecu- 
lation, and  the  status  of  the  government's  claim  a^inst  the  surety 
compan}'  for  the  I'e^overj-  of  the  amount.  The  government  lias  nothing 
to  condone,  therefore  nothing  to  conceal; 

An  examination  ol  the  accounts  of  James  F,  Beahan,  disbursing 
officer  for  the  board  of  health,  disclosed  niimerous  claims  for  ci-edit 
covering  duplicated  payments,  besides  evidence  of  forgery  of  names 
to  a  pay  roll  for  which  lie  had  claimed  credit.  These  fraudulent  claims 
for  credit  amounted  to  about  $4,300  Mexican  curroncy,  but  there  were 
besides  many  irregular  vouchers  and  improper  transactions.  Mr. 
Beahan  was  tried  and  convicted  on  two  cliarges,  the  first  of  "falsifica- 
tion of  public  documents,"  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  twelve  yeara' 
imprisonment  December  16,  lfl02.  On  the  second  charge,  of  "misap- 
propriation of  public  funds/'  he  was  given  an  additional  sentence  of 
twelve  years'  imprisonment  March  31, 1903.  Between  the  time  of  his 
arrest  and  final  conviction  Mr.  Beahan  fled  to  Shanghai,  China,  where 
he  was  apprehended  and  returned.  The  government  secured  by 
attachment  the  amount  of  a  personal  deposit  of  $2,000  United  States 
currency  made  by  him  in  one  of  the  Manila  Itanks, 

William  A,  "Wilson,  disbursing  officer  for  the  bm-eau  of  coast  guard 
and  transportation,  disappeared,  and  in  the  examination  of  his  accounts 
which  followed  an  actual  cash  shortage  of  $19,265, 65  Mexican  cuiTency 
was  discoved.  Wilson  was  traced  b}-  wa^'  of  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
to  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  was  aiTested  by  United  States  secret- 
service  agents  and  returned  to  Manila  for  trial.  He  was  charged  with 
*' misappropriation  of  public  funds"  and  "  falsification  of  a  public  docu- 
ment." In  the  first  case  he  received  a  sentence  Apiil  13,  1908,  of 
twelve  years'  imprisonment,  and  in  tlie  second  case  a  sentence  of  twelve 
years  and  one  day  and  a  fine  of  1,250  pesetas  April  20, 1903.  Demand 
was  made  for  the  full  amount  of  this  shortage  upon  the  Fidelity  and 
Deposit  Company  of  Maryland  and  the  Amencan  Surety  Compan}-  of 
New  York,  joint  sureties,  and  the  claim  was  settled  in  full  October  22. 

Matthew  T,  E.  Ward,  a  supply  officer  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary, 
was  found  short  in  his  cash  and  commissary  accounts  to  the  amount  of 
$1,266.26  Mexican  currency,  and  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  "  misappre- 
priation  of  public  funds,"  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years  four  montlis  and  one  day  on  December  4, 1903,  The  full  amount 
of  this  shortage  was  paid  by  the  Union  Surety  and  Guaranty  Company 
of  Philadelphia  August  31,  1903.  An  additional  shortage  on  account 
of  property  is  yet  undetermined. 

C.  J.  DeWitt,  a  supply  officer  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  was 
found  short  $10,498.83  Mexican  currency  in  his  cash,  commissary,  and 
property  accounts,  was  tried  for  "misappropriation  of  public  funds" 
and  sentenced  February  9,  1SK)3,  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  The 
amount  of  this  shortage  was  paid  August  15, 1903,  by  the  Fidelity  and 
Deposit  Compaiij-  and  the  American  Suretj-  Company,  joint  sureties. 

O.  G.  C.  ililiie.    i>ostinast*u'  at  Tuclohan,   I-<'\yte,  claimiid  to   have 
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been  the  victim  of  a  robbery  of  over  $12,000  United  States  currency  in 
money -order  funds  from  his  office.  His  statements  were  not  consistent. 
The  matter  was  investigated  by  the  inspectors  of  the  bureau  of  posts, 
and  upon  the  evidence  secured  Milne  was  arrested  and  convicted  of 
"misappropriation  of  public  funds"  to  the  amount  of  $12,140.80 
United  States  currency.  He  was  sentenced  May  1, 1903,  to  imprison- 
ment for  eight  years  and  one  day.  After  his  conviction  he  confessed 
his  crime  and  pointed  out  where  $9,102.50  United  States  currency, 
for  which  he  was  accountable,  was  concealed.  This  sum  was  recovered, 
and  a  further  sum  of  $3,000  United  States  currency,  the  full  amount 
of  his  bond,  was  paid  July  21,  1903,  by  the  Union  Surety  and  Guar- 
anty Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Albert  C.  Roberts,  cashier  of  the  insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant, 
upon  examination  was  found  short  May  7,  1903,  to  the  extent  of 
$1,632.42  United  States  currency  and  $7,014.65  Mexican  currency  and 
was  tried  on  the  charge  of  ' '  misappropriation  of  public  funds,"  but  was 
convicted  of  permitting  others  to  extract  public  funds,  and  sentenced 
June  10,  1903,  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  shortage,  in 
addition  to  the  civil  liability  under  his  bond.  Demand  was  made  upon 
the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland  and  the  Amencan 
Surety  Company  of  New  York,  joint  sureties,  and  the  claim  was  settled 
in  full  October  22. 

J,  Valentine  Karelsen,  postmaster  at  Calamba,  Laguna,  claimed  to 
have  lost  $1,000  United  States  currency  in  tmnsit  to  his  depositary, 
the  postmaster  at  Manila.  Investigation  showed  that  his  clami  was  a 
false  one.  He  was  charged  with  "misappropriation  of  public  funds," 
convicted,  and  sentencea  June  5,  1903,  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years 
and  one  day  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000  United  States  currency. 
Demand  has  been  made  upon  the  Union  Surety  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany, but  the  matter  is  unadjusted. 

W.  Shultz,  postmaster  at  Laoag,  Ilocos  Norte,  was  found  short  $3,500, 
United  States  curi-ency  by  Pos£0£&ce  Inspector  Ladd.  Shultz  con- 
fessed and  made  a  full  statement  of  his  peculations.  He  was  charged 
with  "misappropriation  of  public  funds"  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  eight  years  ajid  one  day.  The  final  audit  of  this  account 
showedanet  shoi'tage  of  $2,611. 97  United  States  currency.  It  appeared 
by  the  confession  of  the  late  postmaster  that  the  sum  of  $809. 52  United 
States  currency  was  abstracted  from  the  money-order  funds  prior  to 
October  1,  1902,  at  which  time  a  bond  given  by  the  Union  Surety  and 
Guaranty  Company  of  Philadelphia  was  effective.  For  the  remain- 
der of  the  shorUge,  $1,702,45  United  States  currency,  the  Fidelity  and 
Deposit  Company  of  Mar^'land  and  the  American  Surety  Company  of 
New  York  were  deemed  jointly  liable.  Demand  was  made  upon  the 
surety  companies  concerned,  and  the  amount  for  which  each  was  liable 
was  paid  October  33,  1903, 

Bai'tlett  Sinclair,  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Bizal,  was  found  short 
in  his  accounts  upon  examination  and  reexamination  $1,410.40  United 
States  currency  and  $16,343.12  Mexican  cuirency, 

Emory  H,  togerty,  Sinclair's  deputy,  made  a  written  confession  to 
having  appropriatedto  his  own  use  a  sum  equivalent  to  $1,276  United 
States  currency,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  April  8,  1903,  to 
three  years'  imprisonment. 

Kicardo  Gutierrez,  a  Filipino  deputy  of  late  Treasurer  Sinclair,  was 
charged   with  misappropriation    of    $244.34    Mexican    currency,    but 
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reimbursed  the  goverQmont  before  the  date  of  his  sentence,  which 
was  imprisonment  for  four  months  and  one  day. 

Gregorio  de  Silva,  another  Filipino  deputy  of  late  Treasurer  Sinclair, 
was  convicted  of  misappropriation  of  $46.28  Mexican  currency,  but 
reimbursed  the  government  before  a  sentence  of  two  month's  was 
imposed. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  removed  from  office,  and  chai^d  under  a  Spanish 
statute  yet  in  f  oi'ce  with  carelessness  and  negligence  in  office  by  which 
he  permitted  othere  to  abstract  public  funds.  The  case  resulted  in 
acquittal  October  20.  That  portion  of  the  loss  falling  upon  the  Fidelity 
and  Deposit  Company  and  the  American  Surety  Company,  jointly,  has 
been  settled. 

An  examination  of  the  accounts  of  Dean  Tompkins,  treasui'er  of  the 
province  of  Union,  disclosed  a  shoiiage  of  $221.15  United  States  cur- 
rency and  |i22,74J:,  25  Mexican  currency.  After  the  seizure  of  his  office, 
as,  1903,  by  the  deputy  of  the  msular  treasurer,  Mr.  Tompkins 
i  cash  payments  on  nia  shortage  amounting  to  ^1,129.99  United 
States  currency  and  $7,061.26  Mexican  currency,  liesides  payments  by 
personal  notes  given  by  him  to  various  persons  for  salaiy  vouchei's  for 
which  he  claimed  credit  in  his  accounts  amounting  to  S294.50  United 
Stfttes  cun-ency  and  $1,338.74  Mexican  currency.  The  persons  who 
accepted  these  notes  now  state  that  they  did  so  with  the  understanding 
that  the  province  was  cramped  for  funds  or  that  the  actual  cash  was 
not  available,  and  that  the  obligation  of  the  government  to  Tpa.y  was 
not  discharged  by  acceptance  of  the  notes.  The  notes  were  given  to 
provincial  officers  and  employees  after  the  seizure  of  the  office,  however. 

Nine  charges  wei-e  filed  against  the  late  treasurer,  Tompkins— four 
for  estafa,  four  for  falsification  of  public  documents  in  forging  names 
of  municipal  treasurers  to  receipts  for  money  for  which  he  took  ci-cdit, 
and  one  for  misappropriation  of  public  funds  amounting  to  1221.15 
United  States  currency  and  122,714.25  Mexican  currency. 

One  of  the  cases  for  estafa  resulted  in  acquittal  on  account  of  a  tech- 
nicality. In  the  next  ease  heard,  the  charge  being  forgery,  the  defend- 
ant was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  seventeen 
years  four  months  and  one  day.  During  the  hearing  of  the  third  case 
brought  to  trial,  that  of  misappropriation  of  public  funds,  the  defend- 
ant became  ill,  and  further  hearing  of  the  case  was  postponed  to  Octo- 
ber 1, 1903.  This  case  resulted  in  conviction,  and  an  additional  sentence 
of  imprisonment  for  nine  yeara  was  imposed  October  15.  The  loss  is 
unadjusted.     The  remainder  of  the  indictments  are  in  abeyance. 

Alfred  E.  Wood,  deputy  to  Dean  Tompkins  as  treasurer  of  Union 
Province,  made  certain  illegal  collections  from  municipal  treasurers 
and  embezzled  the  same.  The  amount  involved  is  n  part  of  the  treas- 
urer's shortage.  Wood  was  found  guilty  September  10  of  estafa  and 
sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment  in  tne  provincial  jail. 

Thomas  P.  Coates,  coast  district  inspector  ot  customs  at  San  Fer- 
nando, Union,  in  his  capacity  of  collecting  and  disbursing  officer,  was 
found  short  $1,990.22  Mexican  currency  by  SupeiTising  Special  Agent 
Sdwards,  of  the  customs  service.  Coates  was  charged  with  misappro- 
priation of  funds  and  also  with  estafa  in  using  a  false  and  fraudulent 
check  of  Dean  Tompkins  to  deceive  the  .specal  agent.  He  was  found 
guilty  of  the  first  cnarge  September  9,  1903,  and  sentenced  to  eight 
years'  imprisonment.  The  defendant  paid  the  amount  of  tiis  shortage 
in  open  court. 
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Lieut.  Charles  H,  Osborn,  constabulary  supply  officer  at  San  Fer- 
nando, Union,  was  found  short  $6,081.55  Mexican  currency  in  his  dis- 
bursing and  commissary  accounts,  and  was  charged  with  misappropria- 
tion 01  public  funds  and  estafa  in  using  a  false  and  fraudulent  cneek 
of  I>ean  Tompkins  for  $3,000  to  be  used  as  cash  during  the  inspection 
of  his  itccounts.  Osborn  was  found  guilty  of  misappropriation  of 
funds  andsentenced  September  9  to  ten  years^  imprisonment.  Demand 
will  bo  made  upon  his  sureties  without  delay. 

Jjieut.  Quintin  R.  Gonzales,  a  Filipino  supply  officer  of  the  Philip- 
pine constabularyj  was  found  short  in  his  accounts  to  the  amount  of 
about  $1,600  Mexican  currency  and  is  under  arrest  pending  trial.  The 
shortage  has  been  made  good  by  him. 

George  William  Hollis,  as  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Occidental 
Negros,  was  upon  examination  of  his  cash  accounts  found  short  as  of 


June  23,  1903,  in  the  sura  of  $11,063.11  Mexican  currency  with  an 
overage  in  his  United  States  currency  account  of  $86.71,  His  trial  is 
pending  before  the  court  of  first  instance  at  Bacolod. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list  of  defaults  a  few  other  shortages 
were  discovered.  Investigation  showed  in  each  case  that  the  money 
was  not  criminally  misappropriated  by  the  accountable  officer.  The 
amounts  were  paid  over  on  demand  or  are  in  process  of  settlement, 
and  the  government  sustains  no  Josses  in  these  cases. 

LOSSES   BY   THEFT   AND    OTHER    UNAVOIDABLE   CASUALTIES. 

W,  R.  Mullery,  while  postmaster  at  Aparri,  prepared  a  remittance 
of  money-order  funds  amounting  to  $1,477.16  United  States  currency, 
but  when  the  package  arrived  at  Manila  it  was  found  to  contain  slips 
of  paper  which  had  been  substituted  for  the  currency  originally 
inclosed  in  the  registered  package.  The  case  was  under  investigation 
a  number  of  months.  A  private  soldier,  who  had  at  odd  times  and 
without  authority  assisted  Postmaster  Mullery  in  his  office,  confessed 
recently  to  having  abstracted  the  money  from  the  registered*package 
after  the  same  had  been  placed  over  night  in  the  office  safe  which  had 
been  left  unlocked.    This  loss  is  unadjusted. 

George  M.  Haviee,  superintendent  of  the  government  farm  at  San 
Ramon,  sustained  a  loss  of  $500  Mexican  currency  by  theft,  the  money 
having  been  left  at  his  quarters  undei'  a  small  guard  of  soldiers,  one  of 
whom  soon  after  deserted  and  was  found  to  be  the  thief.  The  Com- 
mission relieved  Mr.  Haviee  by  a  s-pecial  statute. 

Inspector  G.  C.  Taulbee,  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  stationed 
at  San  Esteban,  Ilocos  Sur,  requested  credit  under  rule  28  of  Act  No. 
90  for  loss  of  $2,000  Mexican  currency  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from 
the  beach  at  San  Esteban.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernor December  31, 1902,  relief  not  recommended  on  account  of  negli- 
gence of  the  offii^er  in  presenting  his  claim  in  rendering  accounts  and 
in  caring  for  the  money  received  by  him,  thereby  permitting  it  to  be 
stolen.     The  loss  is  unadjusted. 

William  B.  Young,  postmaster  at  Sorsogon,  sustained  a  loss  of  $300 


United  States  currency  in  his  money-order  funds  in  transit  by  the  sink- 
ing of  the  steamship  Lourd^s  March  12, 1903,  in  collision  with  another 
vessel  off  Point  Santiago.     This  loss  was  allowed  under  rule  28  of  Act 

No.  flO. 
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Oapt,  J,  E.  Mahonoy,  V.  S.  Marino  Coi-ps,  district  commander  at 
Iwabela  de  Basilan,  sustained  a  loss  of  $574,25  Mexiean  current,  which 
had.  been  shipped  by  him  to  the  insular  treasurer.  The  money  was 
stolen  with  other  funds  from  the  office  of  the  depot  quartermaster  in 
Manila  and  credit  was  allowed  with  the  written  consent  of  the  civil 
governor  ander  mle  28  of  Act  No.  90. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  sustained  a 
lo8s  by  theft  at  Zamboanga  of  a  box  containing  $2,000  Mexican  cur- 
rency and  credit  was  allowed  under  rule  28  of  Act  No.  90. 

Lieut.  0.  J.  Kindler,  supply  officer,  Philippines  Constabulary,  lost 
$1,902.22  Mexican  currency  in  a  raid  made  ay  ladrones  at  Surigao. 
The  funds  were  in  a  field  safe  in  his  office,  and  in  his  absence  at  Cebu 
OE  official  business  mi  attack  was  made  upon  constabularj'  headquar- 
ters by  ladrones  or  outlaws  and  the  safe  was  carried  off.  It  was  later 
recovered,  but  an  opening  had  been  made  in  it  and  a  portion  of  the 
funds  abstracted.  The  safe  originally  contained  $5,532.79  Mexican 
currency;  when  recaptured  it  contained  $2,409. 57.  The  sum  of  $1,221 
was  later  recovered  from  the  outlaws  when  captured.  This  loss  was 
adjusted  under  mle  28  of  Act  No.  90.  Capteiu  Clark,  of  tlie  constabu- 
lary, was  killed  in  defending  the  headquarters  building  when  attacked. 

A  loss  of  $3,213  Mexican  currency  in  internal-revenue  stamps,  and 
$500  Mexican  currency,  of  exposition  funds,  by  robbery  was  reported 
by  J.  A.  Comdolir,  treasurer  of  Masbate.  Affidavits  and  evidence 
required  by  rule  28  of  Act  No.  90  have  been  submitted,  but  the  case  is 
not  3'et  disposed  of. 

J.  M.  Tuther,.  while  acting  treasurer  of  Romblon,  reported  a  loss  by 
robbery  of  about  $200  Mexican  currency.  The  loss  was  adjusted  under 
rule  28  of  Act  No.  90. 

When  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  care  and  transportation 
of  public  funds  throughout  the  Philippines  are  considered  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  losses  liy  theft,  burglary,  tire,  and  other 
unavoidable  casualties  have  not  been  greater. 

TREASURY  STATEMENT. 

COHPARATIVE    TREASURY    STATEMENT,    FISCAL  YEARH    1899,  1000,  1901, 
1902,    AND    1903. 

The  following  is  a  eompai"ative  statementof  deposits  and  withdrawals 
at  the  insular  treasuiy,  by  fiscal  years,  since  the  date  of  American  occu- 
pation in  August,  1898,  to  June  80, 1903.  The  treasurer's  account  for 
the  fiscal  year  1903,  elsewhere  stated  in  the  currencies  actually  involved, 
is  here,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  converted  at  the  ratio  of  $2.45  to 
$1,  the  official  ratio  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  also  may  be 
considered  a  fair  average  ratio  for  the  yeai'.  From  this  statement  has 
been  excluded  the  sum  of  $455,093.49,  the  estimated  United  States 
currency  value  of  seized  funds  in  the  treasury,  treated  in  former  state- 
ments as  a  part  of  the  treasurer's  balance  until  June  30, 1901,  at  which 
time  the  funds  were  taken  over  to  a  special  account. 
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Fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO- 

1899.      ■ 

1900. 

19C], 

1902. 

1903. 

Eel  let  ftind  voted  by  United 

City  oVtS^aT^ 

1  067  871  62i 

1,577,410.49 

lotai  debit 

3  463.61 

1  79 

7  138  I'W  80 

13  286  73146 

19  949  018  58 

30,5011,798.041 

CREDIT. 

13,B6I,K20.7« 

l9,529.33B.0it 

9.ai 

2,023,«7.3S 

Total  creflit 

3,^63,581.79 

7, 13S,  189.80 

13,286,734.45 

19.949,039.58 

3O,502,798.04t 

GENERAT.   REVENUK    ACCOUNT  OF  THE   TREASURER, 

Following  is  the  general  revenue  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
islands,  by  months,  as  audited.  This  statement  of  deposits  in  and  with- 
drawals from  the  treasury  embraces  all  transactions  at  the  treasury 
within  the  fiscal  year  1903,  without  reference  to  the  period  for  which  the 
collections  as  so  deposited  were  made,  and  also  without  reference  to 
the  fiscal  year  for  the  service  of  which  funds  were  withdrawn  for 
expenditure: 


Character  of  item 

United  States 

urr  ncy. 

Balance  due  govemm                      W 
Deposits  on  aeconn 

MiBoellaneoue 

Vlsayan  eo 

Seized  fund 
Repayments  to   p  ro 

Bet^d^aWeliport     H 
Oatslajidinglia    lities 
City  of  Ma^la 
Currency  received            hange               eqnl      en          ther       re 

^    W90 
29  030 
i8  9J    to 

00    9S  SO 
60  »7 

000  00 

56  613.16 

III 

063.94 
586.86 

Total  debit  . 

68 

'286-84 

WltharawalsbyaccouiMft              rants 
Withdrawals  by  sc       m            rrants 

^I^^due™v^in       ful           W* 

^l 

6h    B20.72 

Total  credit. 

285.34 
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Oh.««.,  ..,..„. 

""umnol"' 

™mrty. 

BaleolEunboatstoLDtedBtak.  Gt 

Sorplus.  section  283  A     « 

citro^Man*! 
Cuirencj  rec      ed  m        hang 

SI  56         20 
8aS2U  86 
SH5    l>8 

5 

OB  00 

49842 

SO     5  435  72 
582  50 

456  040  CO 
088607 

i|| 

TuWd  b 

O' 

74 

Withdrawal   b    ace  nntab       armn 
WithdrawalB  bj  sc  U  men  wh  ran 
Currencygl  en  n  ex  hang 
Balance  due  g        nm  u      ng          9i 

90    0 
5300  W 

90         t6 

36      3318 

60  00 
OS83    «66 

Total       d 

2,sos  j^  5a 

8          8  74 

5^,190,117.66 

4M,6»3.B4 
06,409.51 

Deposits  on  account  of- 

14  367  U 
24,676  68 

SetiuidabIaexpaFtH<£itlBg . 

BorpliM,  section  283,  Act  No,  liV. 

CityofMMiila  

Currency  received.  In  exchange; 

Total  debit — . 

'SSS 

2  77   915  (b 

1    *  7  8  2  70 

9"_60 
^690  MB  3b 

Total  credit 

ri,.is  m 

1  ,387,8  2    0 
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enue  accouid  of  the  insular  treasurer  for  thejtucal  year,  eta. — Continued. 
OCTOBER,  1902. 


Character  of  item. 

United  States 

Mexican 

Cuxrenoy  received  In  exchanp; 

Total  deb  t 

98    Ml  79 

12  ;66  6«3,60 

W>™™.W«-»,n».l.,r.T 

11  450  227.95 

Tot^     red 

2  9(i'  M    79 

1      56  563.90 

NOVEMBER,  1902. 


»-■■'■ 

82,979,163.81 

278,036.110 
2,071.82 
82,289.M 

Dspoalts  on  aceonat  of— 

444 
100 

1,077.80 
487,76 

lil-f. 

l^ 

3,373,329.36 

333.29i;42 

*'ni'i^fi 

Balance  due  Government  Nov.  30. 1902 

9,564,617.26 

3.37^,329.35 

- 
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General  revenue  .tieivuiii  of  the  insular  treomrer  for  the  fiscal  yeai;  eli:. — Continued. 
DECEMBER,  1992. 


Character  olito^. 

^cu'Sl^c^"' 

cll^^y" 

Beposlla  on  Bteou  tol- 
lii[«mal  tevenuM 
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88,654 
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4f 

i 
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oa 
2oe 
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i 

VisBj-an  conoesrton 
Repayments  to  apptopriatuini 

Eefim^bleel^Ttdutles 
SorpluB,  section  283,  Act  No  SI 

^ 

^ 

% 

Total  debit 

8  34-  140  02 

11,943,119.54 

Withdrawals  bt  accountable  wniranla 

Currenoy  Riven  in  eschange 
Balauoe  due  Covernment  Due  31  1902 

i  2fi4  557  73 

3,549,976.39 

TolaUred,, 

.34    140  02 
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JANUARY,  1903. 
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DepoEdts  on  account  of— 

56I,5«.1D 
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10,279.69 

13;239.10 

4,009,267.20 
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emie  account  of  Ike  insular  treasurer  far  the  fiscal  year,  etc. — Continued. 
FEEEtTAEV,  1903. 


Ch.ra...rofit™. 

""^"cn?r 

"™n\T. 

DepM?M  on  account  of- 

178'«B23 

1  80"  ni 

^3  «b7  8.' 

587,903.76 

tnlemal  NvenueB 

89,999.17 

ISS 

656,766.07 
78,672.47 
284,S6S.47 

9,042,63 
143,991.70 

4,207.00 

451668:30 

Total  debit 

4  «7  m  76 

8,622,968.75 

WithdiawtHebyeetllementwarrante 

8^  948!  95 

1^127.18 

4.318,577.83 

107,525:28 

107,212.05 
6,409,248.87 

4.447,689,76 

' 

=""■ 

tl  319  57-  83 

2  98170 

afessi?""" 

,^  -S'?! 

Correnoy  received  In  oschaDgB 

Total  debit 

5  097  3fl'!l 

8,507,498.46 

3=0.36  67 

3,926,956.37 

Currency  given  m  eichange 

4  ff>0  663  40 

3,791,767.61 

Total  ere  lit 

5  09-150  31 

8,607,498.46 
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Genend  revettue  account  of  the  insular  (retimrer  J'or  flii'  Jii;<-id  in'ar,  lir.— 


CiL^toms  revenues 
Internal  revetines 
Mlaoellaneoua  rerennee 

Relief  fund  loted  by  the  L  nitod  Si 

Vlaayon  conceeslon 
Repayments  to  apprapriatii>nH 

Bnlea  of  sappllea 


j^eTTmoH-Eue  export  ouui 
Invalid  money  orders 
8ectkai  B  (b)  <A  ActNo 
City  or  Uanll 


Currency  received  In  c- 


Withdrawals  by  auconntablc  wi 
Withdrawals  liy  settlement  war 
Currency  given  in  exchange... 
Balance  due  Qovemment  Apr. ; 


149  IJ8  18 

\455,421.M  1      S,fK)9,4S7.1^ 

'    -.300 

2,430,214.08 

fll  credit I    8,i55,4'J 


Balance  due  goveriuneiit  May  1, 


Refundable  export  duties  .'. . . 

Section5(o),  ActNo.  ISfi 

atyo!  Manila 

Currency  received  In  excliange . . . 


Wlthdrawala  by  a< 
Withdrawals  tiyei 
Currency  given  fti 


countable  warn 
iment'SayalVi 
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[£  account  of  the  insttlur 


ir/or  i}i£  fiscal  year,  etc. — Continued 


oi,™,.,  .,■„., 

ourrenoy. 

Mexican 
currency. 

$3,726,216.03 

583,978.84 
S,132.4M 

i,«vo[ooo!oo 

1^499.85 

^ileoilM 

»';S:8 

19.96 

Depoaita  on  aooovmt  of— 

351  U9  68 

t^f. 

208, 103.83 
176,162.86 
17.273.74 

^JS|aS£^««"«:: ::::::;:::::::::::; 

_  cityo£Manii|. ^:;;::::::::::::.: 

125,369.61 
K!6, 393.97 

■'•"■'«■» 

3.701,983.14 

9a£i 

10,853,803.09 

3, 380,  Ml.  28 

11.122.740.62 

3,701,983.14 

„...,. 

SI,  266, 850.  90 

810.755,018.15 

Deposits  on  account  of— 

108,358.46 
29,760.48 
433,644.51 

f^S. 

aie,8i9.67 

130,785.65 
42,271.12 
10,661.85 
223  960.89 
243:834.14 

15.00 
6,587.76 

634,77S:il 

511.905.77 

673,497. 46 

3,614,187,66 
848,607.31 

3: 2481915. 40 

238.99 

^'^^'sS 

16.689,116.88 

3«,  943, 378. 67 

Withdrawals  by  settlement  warmnts 

WIlharawalB  by  postal  coverlns  m  wHcrante 

Currency  given  In  exchange  for  the  equivalent  in  other  currenpy 

i  273.348  27 

iSil 

82  882,830  66 
356  070  76 

Total  credit 

16fiS9]],f^ 

36  148  378  €7 
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im- 

2,398,417.43 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE 


TRllASUREK 


l>RPOSITAKr, 


Under  the  provisions  of  section  85  of  the  act  of  Congi'ess  of  July  1, 
1903,  temporarily  providing  for  the  administration  of  affairs  of  civil 

fovcrnment  in  tne  Philippine  Islands,  the  insular  treasurer  has  been 
esignatcd  as  a  depositary  of  funds  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of 
the  tunds  of  the  United  States  Anny  and  Navy  disbursing  officers  serv- 
ing in  the  Philippines  and  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  respectively,  and 
funds  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  repay- 
ments, miscellaneous,  and  United  States  money-order  funds. 

Under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  758  the  insular  treasurer  is  likewise 
designated  as  a  depositary  of  insular  disbursing  officers'  funds  and  of 
all  trust  funds  coming  into  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  insular  govern- 
ment as  such. 


I   NAVr    DISBURSING    OFFICERS' 


Following  is  a  statement  of  the  account  of  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  disbursing  officers'  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  June 
30,  1903: 


a,„.-,o„„™.                                 ^'SIS- 

Mexican 

m.i9 

903 

7.24 

' 

1 
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Following  is  a  statement  of  account  of  funds  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  June  30,  1903:  . 
Deposits  to  date  as—  United  states  currency. 

Money-order  funds $600, 000. 00 

Repayments 609, 684. 62 

Miscellaneous ; 24,  796. 03 

Tolal  deposits 1,134,480.65 

Withdrawals  to  date _  _ 68, 197, 70 

Balance  June  30,  1903 _  1,066,282.95 


Following  is  a  statement  of  account  of  insular  disbursing  officers' 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  June  30,  1!)03: 


c„„ 

„.„«. 

irnlted  States 

and  SpflJiish- 
Filipino 

oalta  to  dale 

}a,i33,fta),80 

»2S,  361,009. 48 
20,9«.267.n 

896,312.39 

2,415.712,26 

Following  is  a  statement  of  account  of  insular  money-order  funds  i 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  June  30, 1903: 


Champ ipr  of  item. 

iJDlted  etftlea 
eurrenej-. 

Ueili«n 
Filipino 

81,iffi8,14S.33 

»667,5W.B5 

694,S«1.41 

16.m,SS 

Following  is  a  statement  of  account  of  the  assurance  fund  created 
by  the  provisions  of  act  No.  496  of  the  Philippine  Commission  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands  June  30,  1903: 


».^..„». 

United  States 

and  Spanish- 
Filipino 

til. 40 

S44.08 

41,40 

Under  section  99  of  the  act  named,  upon  original  registration  under 
this  act,  and  also  upon  the  entry  of  a  certificate  showing  title  to  real 
estate  as  registered  owners  in  heirs  or  devisees,  one-tenth  of  1  pei'  cent 
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of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  shall  be  paid  to  the  register  of  deeds 
as  an  assurance  fund.  Such  money  is  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
insular  treasui-er,  who  shall  keep  the  same  invested.  Sections  101, 
102,  103,  and  104  provide  for  the  payment  from  this  fund  of  all  losses 
or  damages  through  errors  on  the  part  of  the  registers  of  deeds,  and 
otherwise  direct  the  management  of  this  assurance  fund,  which  but 
recently  had  its  beginning. 


Following  is  a  statement  of  the  account  of  the  Philippines  constabu- 
lary relief  Fund  created  bj'  the  provisions  of  act  No.  619,  as  deposited 

with  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  depositary  of  trust 
funds,  to  June  SO,  1003: 


0„„.c„.„..„. 

"SSS" 

IS'" 

Deposilstodnlt 

330- M 

SS88.21 

Balftnw  Juni.  30  19U3 

»■" 

>m.-2i 

Under  the  general  pio^  isions  of  Act  No  619  hne-i,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures are  imposed  against  membere  of  the  constabulary  for  breaches 
of  discipline,  and  in  addition  certain  deductions  are  made  from  the 
monthly  pay  of  oificers  and  enlisted  men.  All  funds  arising  from  the 
first-named  source  constitute  a  special  fund,  to  be  expended  by  a  board 
appointed  by  the  chief  of  the  constabulary  for  the  moral  &nd  material 
welfare  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  service.  The  funds  arising  from  the 
second  source  constitute  a  special  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  members  of  the  constabulary  who  may  lose  their  lives  in 
the  line  of  duty,  and  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  constebulai^ 
who  may  be  phj'sically  disabled  by  reason  of  wounds  or  other  causes 
in  line  of  duty.  This  statute  is  of  recent  enactment  and  the  relief 
fund  is  in  its  incipienc.y. 


Following  is  a  statement  of  franchise  deposits  lii  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  June  SO,  1!K)3: 

Deposits  to  date ?201t,400 

Withdrawals  to  date -- 


:e  June  30, 1903 a«J,400 

These  deposits  are  required  under  paragraph  22  of  part  1  of  Act  No. 
484,  section  30  of  Act  No.  554,  section  30  of  Act  No.  703,  and  the 
general  provisions  of  paragraph  9  of  section  2  of  Act  No.  667.  as  an 
earnest  of  good  faith  and  as  security  for  the  completion  of  work  to  he 
done  by  the  applicants  for  or  grantees  of  certain  franchises  within  the 
time  specified. 


Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  243  of  the  Oommi.ision,  the  insular 
treasurer  is  the  custodian  of  the  f  nnds  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
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erecting  on  the  Luneta  in  Manila  a  monument  to  Jos^  Rizal,  the 
Pilipino  ixitrjot,  scientist,  and  author. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  insular  treasurer  on  this  account 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 


Chan 

*,o„.™. 

Unitea  States 

4§r- 

SI, 798. 48 

«45.977.70 

nhand 

1,791.81 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  390  of  the  Commission,  the  insular 
treasurer  is  made  administrator  of  the  estates  of  employees  of  the  insu- 
lar government,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  die  in  the  serv- 
ice, when  such  estates  do  not  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  $500.  The 
treasurer  is  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the  effects  of  deceased 
employees,  receive  all  salary  due  or  accrued  on  account  of  earned 
leave,  and  to  pay  all  expenses  of  interment  here  or  shipment  of  the 
remains  to  the  United  States,  as  may  be  desired.  lie  settles  all  of  a 
decedent's  ]ust  debts  in  the  islands  and  pays  over  any  balance  remain- 
ic}^  to  the  next  of  kin. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  treasurer's  general  account  as  such 
administrator: 


Oh.,..«,o„.„. 

United  Slates 

M 

renoy. 

fiSS 

S3S,TS4.41 

'•■"■■• 

IS.  849. 92 

WARRANTS   ISSUED   BY   THK   INSULA 


GOVERNMENT. 


Following  is  a  statement  by  currencies  of  warrants,  accountaMe  and 
settlement,  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
issued,  the  amount  paid,  the  amount  canceled,  and  the  amount  outstand- 
ing June  30,  1903: 


Character  olJlem 

United  Slatea 

Meilcan 

814,896.36 
4, 258,  «M,  13 

1473.189.77 

Ueuea  doling  fiscal  year  1(103: 

4,499,836-06 

87,083,479.83 

^'^A™uXw?'^'"' 

808,596.07 

Canceled  during  fseal  year: 

°°sSf-" 

s.m:li 

154,709,12 

4.499,336:06 
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SPANISH   SEIZED   PONDS  AND   SPECIAL   DF.POSITS. 

The  committee  appointed  under  Executive  Order  No.  100,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1902,  submitted  its  report  to  the  civil  governor  October  24 
following.  Action  was  taken  by  the  Commission  in  the  passage  of 
Act  No,  608,  which  directed  the  disposition  of  the  several  items 
involved,  and  below  is  presented  a  statement  of  the  account,  showing 
the  amount  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury  February  12,  1903, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  cited: 


Date. 

Source  of  fund. 

MesJcen 

Sept.    9 

Oct.    15 
Jan,    "5 

Seized  at  the  Saanisli  general  treasury  ManUa  and  receipted  for  to  Jose  Luis 

Spanish-Filipino  and  Mexican  silver  coins 

Spanish-Filipino  bank  notes 

One  accepted  check  on  Spanish  Filipino  Bank 

102  sacks'of 'copper  Volne  sold  to  contain  tW  each 
A  part  of  1.928  boxes  copper  cams,  said  to  eonlain  tl&O  each  , 
SelMd  at  the  Spanish  mlu^   Manila   and  receipted  tor  to  Josfl  Pereyra  y 
Pereyra,  director: 
3D  sacks  Mexican  dollars 
29  Bucks  Spanish  medio  pesos 
10  pacliages  in  wooden  box 

emor;  Juan  de  Her,  Conde  da  Gra  Beeretary  and  Eugenie  Caurino  oflTcial 
paymaster,  money  belonging  to  the    londoa  locales 

Seized  aTthe  office  otfhe  PMUpirtn^ni.eri  Manila  aUeged  to  belong  to  the 

regiment 

Error  found  in  recountinE  bank  notes  at  time  of  transfer  from  Mai  C   H 

Interest  allowed  on  seized  fnnds  on  deposit  with  bank,  froniNov.  ltoI>ec.  31, 

(129,632.21 

III 

S1^600ioO 
30,600.00 

Til 

950.00 

Nov.  22 

26  70 

For  lunount  of  hinds  dented  by  jii^.  R.  E.  C.  iteient,  V.  3.  Volnnte^rs.  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue,  being  amount  of  funds  selsefl  at  the  Spanish  In- 
ternal-revenue office : 

The  items  remaining  of  the  Spanish  seized  funds  account  on  June 
30,  1903,  and  considered  as  property,  were  as  follows: 

Spanish-Filipino  4-pe80  gold  pieces $4,200.00 

1  bar  acd  small  pieces  of  gold  0.870  fine,  weiehii^  6,310  ^ins,  and  1 
bar  and  sinall  pieces  of  gold  0.999  fiiie,  weighing  313  grains,  all  of  the 
estimated  value  of 3,806.08 

lUanainder  of  1,928  boxes  copper  coins  containing  a  total  of-Mexican  cur- 
rency to  the  value  of 257,400.00 

Leas  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  on  account  of  error  found  in  actual  count  of  162 

sacks  and  1,928  boxes  of  copper  coins,  $200  Mexican  currency. 

The  remainder  of  the  Spanish  copper  coin  was  sold  for  the  sum  of 

^^263,165.76,  Philippine  currency  value,  on  Julj  28,.t903,  this  sum 
being  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  general  funds  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  &ite  of  sale. 
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SPECIAL   DEPOSITS. 

All  returns  at  the  Treasury  and  special  deposits  heretofore  listed  as 
such  in  previous  reports,  which  had  a  definite  value,  and  all,  such  as 
bonds,  etc.,  which  had  a  value  ascertainable  by  sale,  were  disposed  of 
during  the  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  100  and  Act 
No,  608.  The  sum  taken  into  the  general  revenue  on  this  account 
aggregated  il4,269.78  United  States  currency  and  146,925.73  Mexican 
currency.  All  remaining  items  were  transferred  to  the  property 
returns  of  the  treasurer  until  otherwise  disposed  of,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  608. 

INSULAR  KEVENUES. 

The  following  statements,  tabulated  by  departments,  bureaus,  and 
offices,  show  the  revenues  under  appropriate  classifications  derived 
from  insular  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1903. 

The  accounts  are  stated  by  separate  currencies  as  the  same  were 
actually  received  by  the  various  revenue  officers.  The  official  ratio 
between  Mexican  or  local  currency  and  United  States  currency  fluctu- 
ated during  the  fiscal  year  from  2.27  to  1  on  July  1  to  the  lowest  mark 
in  the  depreciation  of  silver  of  2.66  to  1  on  January  25,  1903,  from 
which  date  silver  gradually  appreciated  to  2.46  to  1  on  May  14,  1903, 
which  rate  continued  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  appears  that 
the  ratio  of  2.45  to  1  is  approximately  an  averag'e  ratio  for  tne  transac- 
tions throughout  the  fiscal  year,  and  for  statistical  purposes  such  ratio 
may  be  employed  in  reducing  the  Mexican  currency  to  equivalent 
United  States  currency,  the  result  thus  obtained  being  combined  with 
any  amount  stated  in  the  latter  currency. 


DEPARTMENT   Ol'    FINANCE   AND 

JSUTeaw  of  cuslome  ami  immii/ration. 


Fiscal  y 

carim 

Source  oi  rerenue. 

United  States 

Mexican. 

currency. 

currency. 

POBia  Ot    ENTRY 

Manila: 

8i  T6  115.  »8 

«,  605, 748. 00 

Duties  on  merchandise  withdrawn  from  warehouse 

Whsjfage  on  merehanfllse  exported  (?ec,  16  Act2301 

97  047: 17 

us;  360. 75 

Inertias^  dutlte  ascertained  on  liquidaQim 

1  200.77 

Duties  on  merchanaiae  sold  anHet  chapter  21  Act  355 

6,74B!46 

106L87 

Tonnage  (sec  14,  Act  280} 

4158S,3S 

47,664.41 

Storage,  labor  atid  drayage 

Llcenae  Issued  ondersecUon  186  ActS56 

Sales  of  onBHanB  atampa  (see  284  Act  S66) 

15  0»"!6I 

aalea  of  rolls  (sec.  143,  Aot  3o6) 

l,68i;67 

Bales  of  blank  forms 

Immigraaon  tax  (see  870,  Aot  866) 

MlsceJlaneoos  tees  (sees  afflandSBS  Aot  165) 

32)111.69 

EefundaWe  recelpte— 

mm.is 

Salaries  of  officers  in  private  bonded  warchousCT 

u|769!45 

Salaries  ol  ofllcora  detailed  to  discharge  vessels  uut  of  port 

'im'.fa 

5,424,086.28 
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Fiscal  year  1«03. 

SSourrcnC  revenue. 

^'tl^y^ 

Meslean 

PORTS  OF  ENTRY— continued. 
Hollo: 

Duties  on  mirohftn-llw  Imported  for  immtdiate  consumption 

»285,029.M 

ii 

'  101..  37 
4: 778: 01 

moo 

817.23 

S.W4,0C9.M 

™;6Sl!41 

104,892.40 

440.66 

IsaSSSs'.'"' 

M!scellanemiafee<{'«ib  392anaa93  Acts56) 

5,031.49 
323.13 

i3,oe4;oi 

15,016.  »7 
277,19 
809.30 

301,033.10 

Cebu; 

Duties  ou  merchandise  exported 
Increased  duties  asceitamed  on  liqmdatiou 

■  SIS" " ' " '  " 

Refundable  Cipon  duuis  lul  ol  tuutrLss  Mic  -  1902 
Salaries  of  otBotiM  di  tafkd  t.j  dl^^hargi,  veiwLN  nut  of  imrt 

2h  NIS2{ 
Uii 

"'11 

491.00 
Ibl  74 

S;?£S 

4,902:  »2 

aii 

22fi.71 

16^80 
l,20ll..^4 
W.'iS'J.Ol 

209,778.04 
t;8.'>.76 

Totfll 

3,3  OM.  06 

l,141,l.'i».10 

Duties  on  raerchan  Use  exported 

Wharfage  on  merchandise  exported  (hei    l(j    \i  1 230) 

laCTeased  duties  aieertalned  on  llqmdaUon 

Storage,  labor,  and  draTage 

License  Iffiued  under  section  IdS  ActSIn 
Sales  of  customs  stamps  (sec  284  Act  3.n) 

Extra  secTlces  of  employees 

neon. 

■■00  40 

jV  70 
71  72 

8M6(, 
73  i0 

(  1ft 

Total 

Tonnage  (sec  11,  Act  ZSO] 
Storage,  labor,  and  drnyaKe 

Uecuse  Issued  imdcr  sertlon  IIt  Act  St-'jI 
Sales  of  customs  stamps  ("icr  2H1  AitSW) 
Sales  of  tolls  (sec  14J  "acI  m.\ 

,182190 

1.  JI2U 

1 

■lis  45 
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Bureau  of  cugtoms  and  immiffration — (Joaticued. 


Fiseal  year  1903. 

Snuree  ol  ri'vciute. 

Oniled  aiates 

enrtenoy. 

Revenues— ConUnuefl, 

m.2S 

MJ^.89 

Aparri: 

,    S-ae 

29i 
f 

58.(10 
6:*5 

3,024.12 

64!  00 
1. 188.9* 

943.60 

1.291,81 

Eevennes— 

Calb^-og: 

81.78 

Ciupii: 

379:81 

2,879.M 

410.99 

3,474.88 

Cfttbaloettn: 

Sales  0  cnatoinetampa(acc  284Act»5S) 
SRleao  rolls  (MscllTAct  855) 
SaJeao  Wank  torma 

2^0  00 
S4B  60 

90 
3^25 

2t00 
160  84 

Tol^ 

"  608  41 

8  61*84 

Colttbate: 

License  issued  tmder  SMiCioii  135  Act  355 

MiBcellimeoiJs  fees  (sees  392anii3Q      i  t  Wiil 

3  Ml 
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Bareait  ofcastmns  and  immlgratUiii — Contiwued. 


Sourei!  i.r  reveniw. 

OU 

renoy. 

KOSESTRV  P0KT8— eonOnuea. 
Cuyo: 

a.ff) 

Saleaof  custom  stamps  (set.  281.  Act  S&5) 

Saleaol  rolls  (8M.  143,  Act  8B5) 

al:^ 

Miscellaneons  fees  (ae< 
Total 


EAlea  of  rolls  (sec.  14d 
IiIiEccllaneous  fees  (sci 


EeTcnues— 

License  issued  under  seUlou  1 
Snies  or  custom  stainpe  <  sec  2t 


!e  Issued  under  set  tii 

Sales  o[  rolls  (sec.  lis  Act 
Sales  of  blank  forms 


license  Isued  under  sei,tl 
Sales  of  custom  stamps  |s 
Sales  ol  rolls  (see.  143  Aoi 
Sales  of  blank  forma 


Stties  of  rolls  (sec.  HSAit  355) 
Sales  of  blank  forms 
Miscellaneous  fees  (Sees  1%!at 


Sales  ol  custom  stamps  (sec  2M  A(t355 
gales  of  roUs  (sec.  143  Act  355) 
Sales  of  blank  lorroo 

Total 

Puerto  Princesa: 

Duties  on  metchanaise  sold  iiudct  ehap 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 

IJcen^  i^ned  under  section  135,  Act  35 
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Bureau  ofcvMoms  and  immigraiion — ConUnued. 


Fiscal  rearim 

Sourtoofrcrenue. 

'^cu'^n^'^' 

Mesiettn 

BONKNTRV  POBTS-.  OnttaUod 

Revenues— Contlna^ 

MlsoeUiinfous  fees  (sees  SHi  ani  s».  Ac-t  86S| 

17  25 

issIm 

Toto! 

WOJ 

),277.71 

Lioen-e  issued  under  aecdon  135  Act  365 
Saleaof  custom  Etampe  (tec  28i  Act  855) 
Balee  of  colls  (6ec  143  Aet3-S5) 
MiscellBikeous  fees  (sees  S92ftnd398  AaS55) 

''sS 

1.427:94 

Total 

^9  50 

Z,25S.18 

Licence  issued  under  section  136  Act  S'iS 

Sales  o(  custom  stanipB  (sec  '84  ActSSR) 

Sale-  01  rolls  (sec  I4S  Act  35.^) 

Sales  of  blank  toims 

Miscellaneous  lees  (seca  892  and  393  Act  356) 

'11 

25.80 

5^  857!  06 
245.15 

S, 228, 20 

1,796.65 

Eeveaues— , 

*^:i 

111.10 

737.17 

Total., 
mta,  Maria,: 
Revenues— 


MiBcellaneoi 


S2.es 
15!  96 


>m  stampe  |> 
(sec.  143.  Act  365) 
sfeea  (aecs'  39'  and 


S  405. 52 
ll!28 


Sudgao: 


Fines,  penaltiea,  and  foitelluies 
Lloeiue  Inued  nudec  section  135  A 
Sales  of  ciubiDuatainpa  (sec  284  J. 
Salsa  Of  ndlB  (sec  US.  Act  355) 
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Bursal^  of  ciiMoiits  tmd  immiyraitoii. — Oontinueil. 


FiBcal  yenr  1903. 

Source  of  tovunuc. 

curreney. 

Mextcan 
currency. 

NONESTKY  FO  BTS.  — l^OlHillUCll. 

Tacloban: 

i,miio 

^•■I^ 

Sft]esorrolla(aec.  H^Act.SBB) 

SlSfS'"!'.'"'"'::;;:::::::::;::::::::::::::::::-.::::::::;::: 

19 

Total 

5,760.30 

Collected  In  United  emtcs: 

Cnstom  revenue,  1902,  ectiied  in  im 

fitiramiiTy  of  <niM<mii'  rolkciUins. 


Dntieii  on  meichandiee  exported 

Duties  collected  In  the  United  BUtea  on  expoFta  to  Uu 
WtiarJageoQ  meFchandtse  exported  (sec  16.  Act  HBO). 

Increased  dotEes  ascertained  on  liquiOAtion 

Duties  on  meicbandiae  sold  undet  chaptet  21. .' 

SuiplUB  on  Hine 

Tonnage  (sec.  14,  Act  280) 

Storage,  labor,  anddmyage 

Fines,  penalUes,  and  foTfettnrm 

Lleeueelnned  nndei  section  135,  Act  355 

Sales  of  misloni  Blamps  (seo.  iM.ActSSbj 

Sales  ol  rolls  <secU^  Act  E55) 

0..1  ■' — f  blank  TormB .  - , . . 

cation  tax  (sec.  ET( 

B  r^istration  lees. 

Pilotage  fees 

HiscellaneDns  fees  (sei». 
Refundable  Tectipts: 

Refundable  export  duties,  act  of  Congress  Mar.  8, 1902. 

Extra  services  of  emploj'ees 

Salaries  of  ofiiccrB  in  private  bonded  wateboosE 
=_i r  ^jc j_._.i_j  ^  dlajharge  vesgels 


id  393,  Act  365)- 
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CUSTOMS    REFUNDS. 


During  this  fiscal  year  refunds  of  custom  collections  were  made  as 
follows: 


Source  of  revenue. 

United  Slates 

Sfexiean 

™.„Mtt                    s™— ,*.i,»r~. 

86,<M0,B5 

mas 

'374.76 

19, 637.  M 

50.00 
85,820.88 

33.864.70 

Cebn— 

38,713.55 

128,077,(16 

Reeenuee.  ISOS  and  prior  years. 
Collected  Bt: 
MttDila— 

806  88 

«!03 

Jolo— 

1,392.81 

m™.« 
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CUSTOMS-EKVENUK    STAMPS. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  customs  administrative  act  stamps  of 
certain  denominations  are  required  to  be  affixed  to  documents  pertain- 
ing to  the  customs  service.  These  stamps  are  furnished  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs  for  the  islands  to  various  agents  appointed  by  him, 
and  who  are  accountable  to  the  collector.  Following  is  a  statement  of 
the  customs-revenue  stamp  account  for  the  liscal  year  1903: 


Iln 

edSUWacmreuBy. 

>ebit. 

Crertlt. 

Vatiieoisto  L    nhanl 

215  00 

April,  1903 

OOOOO 

July.  1902 

St^Ys.^'^ 

•ffi-SS 

Value  of  Bto  k    n  1   n. 

Jun    JJ  190 

j  247, 215.  OU  :    2*7,21 


CHINtSl,    KfcOlSTKATION 


Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Commission,  No.  703,  dated 
March  27,  1903,  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  islands  is  required  to 
make  a  registration  of  all  Chinese  persons  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Following  is  a  statement  of  the  account  of  Chinese  certificates  of  reg- 
istration received  and  sold  by  the  collector  during  the  fiscal  year  1903: 


Beceiveil  rrom  the  pn 

May.  ISOS— Laudii^ 

June,1903— CeitlHoatesof  realdenee 100,000 

Cettlfieates  sold: 

June,  1903—  I 

Limalng  oettlflcate5 16                       ' 

CertLficateaot  residence 3,289  ,                     j 

Balanoeonhand  June  80, 1998:  I 

Lanilttie  teitlflcal*s 19, 985 

Certncatea  of  reaideiiet 96. 731  | 

Total I       120,000 


J    OF   INTERNAL   REVENUE. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  provincial  and  municipal  codes,  reve- 
nues derived  from  industrial,  cedula.  and  other  taxes  internal  in  char- 
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acter  were  ceded  to  the  provinces  as  the  territory  became  organized 
under  the  codes. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  following  interal  revenues  were  collected 
in  territory  at  the  time  unorganized.  With  the  passage  of  the  Moro 
government   act   all   the   territory    within   the   archipelago   became 


.„.„™. 

Filial  s 

ear  19ft, 

Town  and  province. 

United 

Meiiean 

Be-silan  Isabels 

Certificates  01  resiatratinn 

:4  40 

do 

«101 

Slfttnpssold 

42.  to 

101 

SB  40 

21,10 

Lepanto-Bontoc,  Cervantes 

MrndHuaoT 

"SJI 

i,m.42 

1,074.11 

^■.n 

34,93 

1,028.57 

7,S19.45 

JIa,  lor  province  of  Rizal,  laiid  tases  under 

6.  SB 

S60.64 

1,034.39 

8,e28.ra 
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Industrial  taxea 
ilrbann  taxea 
Certiflcatea  of  r^atration 


During  the  fiscal  jear  1903  aettlemeiits  were  made  involving  addi- 
tional collections  of  internal  revenues  for  prior  yeard  as  follows: 


Source  of  revenue. 

United 
Stato 

Meilcan 

Fiscal  year  191)2: 

^'Tn^u^iiftaxBs 

V^ 

8S.79 

■3t  district— 

'V^ 

120.40 

Js 

189.65 

rd  district— 

..SS 

JffiS 

Bncolor,  Pampanga,  ^ . . 

Tailao.  Tarlac 

San  Isidro.  Nueva  Ecij 
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Miscellaneous  revenues — Continued. 


Source  of  revenue. 

Unitert 
btates 
current  J 

Mesicao 

Courts  of  Ftrst  Inetanee— Contluoed. 

S822.30 
119.52 

W1.82 

Sixth  distriet- 

87:04 

S62.57 

Seventh  districts 

i,<m.ii> 

163  12 

1.119.60 

Eighth  dlstrtet- 

348.52 

1786  22 

Sl^ 

9«.61 

Ninth  diatrict- 

69.33 
601.75 

5,517.11 

674.08 

Teiith  dfslriot- 

137.  BO 
1.00 

264.70 

Elevenlli  districts 

leioo 

32.57 

8,731.47 

TvfeUth  diatriot— 

119,18 
76.00 

249.98 

Tblrteenth  districts 

244.20 

641.61 

13,822.43 

85,211.09 

15 

Total  notarial  and  judicial  iees  audited  in  ilscal  year  1908,  tot  account 

466.^ 

Manila:                           """"''  "'  ""^  BBGisiBATiOH. 
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Miscellaneous  r«i;eiiueg— Continued. 


Sales  of  distilled  wi 


DEPARTMENT   OP   THE    INTERIOR, 


Under  existing  law,  since  July  1,  1902,  no  revenue  actually  accrued 
to  the  insular  government  from  forestry  taxes,  the  amount  remaining 
after  the  expenses  of  the  service  had  been  deducted  being  ceded  to  the 
provinces  in  which  the  timber  was  cut.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  a 
statement  of  these  expenditures  and  refunds  is  given.  Followinf^  is  a 
statement  of  the  forestry  collections,  stated  by  the  province  or  locality 
in  which  paid: 


Province  or  district  in  which  paifl. 

United 

Mexican 

036.89 
202.  «6 

as!  27 

72.49 
42.95 

7:00 

409.75 

8,mS5 

89.M' 

1.112-96 
3, OSS. 77 

aT°'' 

'11 

II0C03  Norte 

\f^ 

laabaii'.'.'.'.. 

22,299.43 

„:1:S 

;a3.B8 

2,555.38 

Uisamis..   . 
NaevaEclja 

Orienou  Neg 

■■T.WM' 

7,167.62 

309,27 

6,820.62 
£  919. 71 

roB 

»r. 

17,201.04 

IS":-: 

"""■i,"i46!68 
'45!  99 

7,878.48 

JmS 

36^.97 
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0,  „...„„. 

hieh  paid. 

United 

Mexican 

Cotahalo 

S7,7W.92 

iff.  171. 06 

MigceUaneous  n 


Source  of  feveaue. 

States 

Mexican 

Board  at  liealtli  tor  the  PhfUppitie  Islands:" 

82.102.00 

2,971,01 

37,702.80 

Phllippiiie  oiTil  hospital: 

7,595.M 

- 

Civil  sanitariuin.BenRuet: 

7  786  11 

Mining  bureau: 

Bureau  of  public  lands: 

i.^ 

2,543.38         21,269.11 

Forestry  boreau; 

8.834.44 
2,874.40 

Bureau  of  agriculture: 

18100 

Bnrean  ofpstente.  copyclghts,  and  trttde-marks: 

Boa^orh^lh  'fS  Uie''phillpplne  Islands:  Examination  and  regiatia- 

-„i 

'  W,94f  DnlleU 

he  San  lazaro  Hospital 
2  Mexican  cnrroney,  "•" 


in  ot  epidemic 
reimbursed  from 


rrciicy  receiv 

, of  899.05  Uni 

Mexican  currency  received  for  aubsistence  of  government  employees,  and  tl 
I  the  sum  of  850  Miexican  currency  reoeived  for  enbatstenet'  from  supplies  pu 
priations  for  trausportatton. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMEBCB   AND  POLICE. 


The  postal  service  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  conducted  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  of  the  United  States.  No  postal  laws  and  regulations 
have  been  promulgated,  but  the  regulations  of  the  United  States  are 
necessarily  applied  as  far  as  practicable.  All  expenditures  are  made 
pursuant  to  appropriations,  but  each  postmaster  under  specific  author- 
ity of  the  director  of  posts,  as  provided  in  rule  34  of  Act  No,  90,  pays 
the  expenses  of  his  office  out  of  its  receipts;  or,  if  his  revenues  are 
insufficient,  from  funds  transferred  to  him  by  the  postmaster  atJV^nila, 
the  designated  depositary  for  postal  revenues.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  postal  service  are  covered  into  and  withdrawn 
from  the  insular  treasury  by  warrant  and  counter  warrant,  as  pro- 
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vided  in  rule  37  of  the  act  above  cited,  when  the  accounts  for  a  quarter 
are  audited  and  certified. 

'i'he  foll<)win^  is  a  statement  of  the  postal  revenues  collected  at  the 
various  post-offices  in  the  islands  during  the  fiscal  year  1903: 

(Amounla  stated  in  Uiilted  States  tsurreney.] 


Posl-offiec. 

Source  of  revenna 

Amount 

Stamp  etn 

ek  S..I1I 

ttSS^n^-::::::::::::::::::; 

.  3,15 

^-^TS 

Postage  o 

cksold... 

^'°^" 

Bagnotaji 
BaEiiIo.. 


Bayamhang. . 


Cabanean... 
Cabuyao.... 

Caaajan 

Calabango  . . 


Waste  paper  sold  and  miBcellaneoqs  rei^ptH  . . 


\a  ana  miwellaneoUB  r 
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Post-omce. 

Source  of  rerenne. 

Amo<mt. 

.'.nS 

to  k     M 

3,382.  SO 

T^V 

apereoMand  mlscellaneoua  receipts 

„.» 

-  -  -       ■■ 

Foataee 

592.68 

do 

5,026.31 

Postage 
Btampa 

oeksold 

8,928.24 

:.::.:.::::::::.:. 

!X:^::::::::::::::::;::::::;::-'--" 

Et"^ 



Poataffeo 

o  eecoQd.ol 

ok  sold.... 
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Posl-office. 

Source 

of  revenu 

Amount 

LIlio 

S16  93 

do 

Waste  paper 

"""' 

™"™""' 

3M.8S 

14.28 

Ualatttiitg 

Malabon 

MalahilBlanil... 

Malillpot 

HalOldB 

Maoaiw 

Maugnldan 


Maragqndon., 
Masbate 


Narvocaa.. 
Nasueba 


Pa^aanja^ 


ParangPara 

Paaie...::;: 


Stamp  sttiok  sold  . . 


1S.W 
1,488.01 


28.91 
910.18 


Romblon do .. 
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[Amormta  stated  in  United  States  et 


Po«t-affice, 

i».™o,»v„... 

A„„.t 

Sl..p«ck 

Stamp  stock 

mos 

■  -  - 

Stamp  Btoek 

old  and  mlsoeUaneous  receipts 

..... 

Sorso  on 

-"- - 

Waste  paper 
Stamp  stock 

«1<J  and  mlBcellanooua  receipta  _ 

7Ki.4fi 

:;;;|;:'-'. 

SS&i-:::::::::; 

^72 

Tagbllaran 

Vt 

<lo 

Wasto  paper 

3.44 
678.62 

Other  postal  receipts: 

10,68S.« 

' 
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'^  minan?  ofpo^cd  rtceipts 

IV>stiigeon  eecond-claea  matler 

Waat«  paper  wld  and  miai  ellaneou^  i^eipt^ 

BOXKQt 

Other  postal  receipts,  monej  -older  fees 
Gain 

Gmnd  total,  postal  twA\  tx 


Depu-rtment  and  item. 

United  Stat«a 

c'Smncy. 

Signal  eeiviiw: 

881,797.62 

■■"lEfeslw 

Bureau  of  prisons: 

6,065.15 

Im 

«BS£'r?: 

110  50 

mw) 

189.85 

levennes  tor  prior  years  as  follows; 

The  receipts  of  the  signal  service  ate  derived  almost  entirely  from 
commercial  business.  All  official  business  of  the  insular  government, 
the  provincial  governments,  and  of  the  Army  is  transmitted  without 
charge,  and  government  employees  are  entitled  to  send  personal  mes- 
sages at  one-half  the  commercial  rate. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC   raSTKUCTION, 
Miscellaneous  reuenuee. 


Department  a 

nditem. 

United  Stakes 

"r4™" 

Bnreau  of  aicbives: 

S40.7S 

OtaeialGizette:                 '^         ' 

Beeeipts  Iram  salee  and  enlKcripClo 

Bureau  of  public  printlne; 

Receipts  from  printing,  binding,  e 

2053  99 

19,S25.43 

4-93  51 

ectrotjp 

ng. 

e...,n 

ot  Iural5he<l 

In  addition  to  the  printing  and  binding  executed  at  the  bureau  of 
public  printing  for  cash,  as  shown  above,  there  was  furnished  under 
allotments  to  the  various  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  of  the 
insular  government  printing  and  binding  to  the  value  of  $193,316.96 
United  States  currency,  as  shown  by  reports  filed  with  this  office  by 
the  public  printer,  and  stated  in  the  apjjendix  to  this  report. 

In  the  fiscal  j'ear  1902  sales  of  school  furniture  and  supplies  by  the 
bureau  of  education  were  treated  as  miscellaneous  revenues.  This 
year  these  receipts  are  credited  to  the  expense  account  under  the  sub- 
heading corresponding  to  the  fund  from  which  the  supplies  were 
purchased. 
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UN  ASSIGNED   SERVICE. 

Miscellaneov^  Tevenues. 


Characler  of  item. 

United  States 

Mexican 

»56,37 
447.  M 

Registration  ol  lima  titles; 

243  07 

110.70 

660.02 

20  00 

16.00 

,  Stie  o(  Kunboats  and  ordnance  to  United  States  GoTernment 

208,819.67 
1J,269.7S 

Seized  at- 

tZ 

1^^ 

119.76 
190.00 

iiiBadiliUonal  revenues  tor  prior  years: 

Fiwalj-e^lQCa- 

ji  receipts  from  ealu  of  pi 


The  sale  of  gunboats  to  the  United  States,  above  shown,  represents 
a  reimbursement  by  act  of  Congress  for  the  value  of  certain  vessels 
originally  bought  from  insular  funds  and  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  Navy. 

The  seized  funds  turned  into  the  treasury  under  Act  608  were  for- 
merly carried  in  a  special  aeeount  by  the  insular  treasurer,  but  under 
the  act  named  were  turned  into  the  general  revenues  of  the  treasury, 
subject  to  any  claims  which  might  subsequently  be  allowed  by  the 
Commission. 
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DKPOSITS   ON   ACCOUNT   OF    THE     HONGKONG-MANILA     AND   VISAYAN 


During  the  fiscal  year  1903  deposits  as  stated  below  were  made  to 
the  credit  of  the  government  of  the  islands  by  the  Eastern  Extension 
Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company  (Limited),  of  London, 
England: 


P..,. 

Unit  d  S    tes 

"Si" 

United  States 
equivalent. 

1«02. 

III 

'moo 

1;S| 

,254.90 

j^„„, ^^'- 

2,965.77 

a; 545, 24 

gS:S 

■^<"-' 

39,864.38 

71,876,98 

a8,m.75 

For  statement   relative  to  the  concessions   of   this  company,  see 
Appendix. 

KetapilnikUion  ofinmdar  reedpts. 


BeEuitdable  customs  collect: 

Foetal  receipta , 

Internal  reveDDes , 

Belundable  lortetry  toxeen. 

Eeftindftble  laud  taxes,  pro' 


_  le  Fhilippiiie  CominiRaion  , . . . 

Department  of  the  interior , 

DepartmeDt  oC  commerce  and  polic 
Department  of  finance  and  junlce., 
DepBrtJaent  of  public  inBtmctdon  ■  ■ 

Unasaigned  service , 

Belied  funds 


6,473.22 
672,374.63 
71,876.98 


le  provincPB  of  origin  after  dedue 


UNDEP08ITED   COLLECTIONS. 


The  accounts  covering  the  settlements  in  the  foregoing  statements 
of  revenues  collected  show  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  collecting 
officers  on  June  30,  1903,  undejMJsited  balances  (net)  amounting  to 
$126,783.36  United  States  currency  and  $177,804.26  Mexican  currency. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 


INSULAR  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Following  are  statements,  arrang:ed  by  departments,  bureaus,  and 
offices,  showing  the  insular  djsbursements  to  June  30, 1903,  on  account 
of  the  fiscal  year  1903,  from  the  regular  appropriations  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  whether  made  by  disbursing  officers  in  the  islands, 
by  the  disbursing  agent  at  Washington,  or  by  settlement  warrant. 
Disbursements  from  reimbursable  appropriations  are  omitted  in  these 
statements,  but  appear  ekewhere  under  appropriate  heads. 

The  disbursements  are  stated  for  the  most  part  in  Mexican  or  local 
currency,  because  the  appropriation  acts  provided  that  withdrawals  and 
disbursements  should  m  made  in  that  currency  except  in  specific 
instances  otherwise  provided  for.  The  appropriation  acts  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice  to  direct  the 
insular  treasurer  to  exchange  United  States  currency  foi'  Mexican 
currency  when  it  appeared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  former  that  an 
obligation  of  the  government  was  properly  payable  in  United  States 
currency,  and  the  aggregate  by  months  of  such  exchanges  is  indicated 
in  the  general  revenue  account  of  the  insular  treasurer.  Disbursing 
officers  took  credit  in  Mexican  currency  for  these  disbursements  at  the 
ratio  at  which  the  exchange  was  effected.  To  determine  the  equivalent 
value  of  disbursements  stated  in  Mexican  or  local  currency  a  reduction 
at  the  ratio  of  2.45  to  1,  the  approximate  average  for  the  fiscal  year, 
may  be  employed. 

Expenditure!!  during  fiscal  year  1903. 


FDraoeo 

unt  of- 

Fiscal  year  1903. 

Prlor  fiscal  jeam. 

UnfteO  Stales 

ilexican 

United  states 

Mexican 

Salaries  and  wages 

Isl 

S129,S«2.60 
196.13 

811,143.  .11 
14,197:30 

siso.oo 

Total 

21067  09 

189,924.80 

20.184-27 

1M.O0 

rv<j-(Ti(in-  ■ 

^'mM 

SO,  057.  IS 

102.48 

409: 00 

242.88 

Ifi,267,15 

405,&«.97 

1,807.16 

242,88 

OperatlonaundertheBureaaof  Insular  Affairs 

9,996.73 

"■^;ro 

26,414.82 

ciThB  appropoatloQS  by  the  CommisBloii  foe  the  salaries  tot  n. . — ._., 

several  secietades  and  their  clerks,  and  ior  clerks  In  Ulc  executive  bniean,  were  for  the  fl: 

months  of  the  vear  divided  betneen  the  salaries  of  CommiBalonen  aa  such.  Balaries  of  these ~ 

and  their  alerks.  and  the  saladeB  of  the  ezecuttre  bniean.  For  the  last  five  months  of  the  rear 
these  salaries  ireie  appiopriated  foi  memlien  m  the  OommlaaioD,  Inclnding  their  salaries  as 
seoret^l^  ol  departments,  under  the  he^idlng  of  the  Philippine  CommisBloD,  and  the  salaries  of 

clerks  were  Included  in  appropriation  ft*  the  executive  bureau.    "^ — '-• 

tot  theao  departmc"'-  '-  ■"  -" — <-"""     ■"     ■ 
appropriated. 


accordance  ti 


le  statement  of  expenditures 
il  funds  a 
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Expenditures  during  fiscal  year  190S — Continued. 


Foraoco 

ntof- 

DepartoenWfli.dbi.iT»™- 

Fiscdlyearim 

Prior  fiscal  years. 

^'SSJ?'**" 

currency. 

''clt^n^S*™ 

"^n"?" 

The  tKcMfiiw-Contlnued. 
Philippine  civil  service  boorrt : 

mo.  19 

"'al 

*5U.S2 
.  M.B8 
48.91 

588.M 

1,609.83 

6S,  834.29 

605.71 

B,m98 

342,737.76 

'  seiss 

3,442,86 

Ci>inli«enterpeii8Cs 

1,2M.99 

176,809.87 

4,M4.97 

&19,547.63 

6,214,38 

Department  of  finance  ond  justice. 
Office  of  the  Beeretary: 

18,070.82 

16,148.90 

Buc^a  of  the  insular  ^treasurer 

4a:ii 

'Sil 

«,ii 

Transportation 
Contingont  Bsptn»cs 

6,969.95 

5  109.47 

m,  836. 62 

21,229.30 

6.959.95 

Bureau  of  the  insular  auditor 

m'.m 

4;m69 

4,J94.D3 

11 

Tran-ipoitaUon 

Exlia  BCTT^oes  of  employees 

1,192.92 

i,m.i& 

275,180,62 

1,160,96 

1,192.92 

Buieau  of  customs  and  Inun^ration: 

811  280  50 
SS46157 

8  102  40 

4  284  62 

9  465  03 

S60  02 

10  769  46 

Salartes  of  ofliceis  in  bonded  ware- 

I  ■■^SfS'ftr*'™'"'- 

1,245.37 

1,127  1%  94 

■>-    60    7 

2226  86 

""'■£lk-.„..^ 

73  421  69 
1,033  18 

1760  6^ 

'^& 

82  843  13 

4694  06 

Cebu- 

^iHyl 

'i.W16 
1-    59 

62  796  20 

1348  14 
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EEPORT   OF   THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMIHSIOB. 
St^penditurei!  dvring  fiscal  year  190S — Continued. 


Foraoco 

untof- 

D-^partmenta  aod  bureaus. 

Fiscal  j-ear  1903. 

Prior  fiscal  years. 

curreocy. 

currency. 

Doited  Stales 
uuirenOT. 

Mexican 

fleportmeni  qffijianee  andJusHee—Contmueii 

Bureau  <j£  ooaloma  and  immlftrat         Lon  d 
Jolo— 

Balanea  and  wages 

Launcbes . 

Tranapovtalion 

Extra  sertioes  of  emp  oyeee 

109  66 

16  66 

■2X130  13 

IWffB 

Zamhiianea- 

Salaneaandnases 
Cm  llngcnt  expenseg 

2110SM 

429  39 

23  ■"4  60 

429  39 

Biaeai— 

Sslaripsftudwagw 
Contingent  expenseB 

29S21 

%S 

S,M9.I, 

249.50 

Aparri— 

'•IE 

i;i 

10,6U.94 

312.92 

87:97 

8I0.4O 

8,M4.78 

810.40 

S,«8.85 
«s!50 

3,832.77 

Capiz— 

mis 

sioo 

6,446.27 

297.01 

Catbalogan- 

*'^ii 

^9,32 

6,658.20 

29,32 

*'°''^ftrte»and 

1:S 

1,008.78 

''Si 

21.60 

7,364.S2 

WAR  1903— VOL  7  - 
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KxpendUures  darin/j  fiscal  year  190S — Oontinueil. 


Foracco 

unt  of— 

Departa.ent5u.ul  bureau. 

Fiwal  year  1903. 

Prior  fiscal  years. 

^■""iSncy'"" 

cu??iS^. 

cnrrenpy. 

Mexican 

""aSElnd,,^. 

'^'"tJ^ 

33.15 

149.41 

1,073,16 

48.00 

Ibtt— 

4,824.19 

402.71 

4,ras.28 

M2.71 

B7,B0 

Lega^pi— 

288:80 

*'^.m 

10,340.9B 

J92.81 

4,498.80 

9i:e8 

Palanoc— 

4,e98.«6 

319.92 

391.67 

3,ise.[« 

IM.^ 

17.60 

San  FerDando,  Union— 

3,861.63 

88.54 

i 

95147 
150.00 

tH 

10.230.09 

65.13 

iian  Jos«  de  Biiena  Vista— 

''11 

"':•& 

4,419.21 

3TS.88 

'«:g 

■      tS! 

R137.M 

57438 

761.84 
20.00 

780.58 

837.99 

48-00 
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REPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 
Expenditures  during  fiscal  yeiir  JSO^— Continued. 


Poracco 

unt  of- 

neparta™tBiiniihur.a««. 

KsealyearliWa. 

Prior  fiscal  years. 

United  States 

"mn^. 

United  Slates 

Mexican 

BepartmeiU  qfflvaare  and  jusiM*— Continued 

Bnreau  of  cuetome  and  immigration— Cont  d 

Salariefl  anfl  wages 
Contingent  eipenscfi 

tl  705  S5 

■SS! 

1     iMasi 

Salari^andwagPB 
ConUngeiit  expenses 

55  8« 

S644  42 

11  B5S  87  1              712  72 

SI  Mb  i7 

1444  555  99 

41  123  21 

82  225  65 

Conttnsent  eipenaeB 

3S 

4  947  12 
839  5J 

12S7  5S 
6,866.08 

"^ 

MOOD 

6  44B92 

8, 214.56 

278.12 

Buraftu  of  the   insular  cold-storage  and  Ice 

Contmsent  expenses 
TransportatJou.. 

^2  41 

245  882  4a 

15,  in!  IB 

7.KO:iO 

sill 

462  122  38 

15,469.69 

7,755.10 

Bureau  of  justice: 

Salaries  and  wages 

'297:« 

730,587.89 

24,795.09 
1,103.79 
2; 735, 78 

12,164.17 

2,892.11 

794,474.05 

28,834.68 

12,164.17 

Iieparims'd  of  the  (nfcrinr. 
Office  of  the  eeeretars: 

"'mJ? 

35:48 

112.13 

■     112.  IS 

17,S54.99 

178.97 

SlIsTsioi 

ass 

itsoslgs 

3,063.06 
I2.19S.7S 

41,738.50 
2S,225.g 

SI.  65 

m.i5 

1,241,817.31 

98.878.75 

470.68 

""ssssyi^ 

87,678,61 
24,989,69 
16,899.67 
12,268.28 
32,536.41 

'    6.99 

3,285.33 

174.472.69 

6.702.14 

ForfflWy  bureau: 

196,438.78 
1»:3S4.49 

1  Uhl 

2,690.01 

aw.  65 

367.  Ofl 

591.71 

227.700.57 

4,803.91 

126.88 
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REl'OKT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 
Expenditures  during  Jiscal  year  1903 — C'ontiiiAieil. 


For  amount  of- 

'UcpanmeuUt  tinii  bureaus. 

KBcal  year  1903.                   Prior  fiscal  years. 

United  States  i    Mexican 

United  States  1  Mexican 

I>epar(«uTit  of  ike  interioi— Continued. 
MlnliiK  bureau 

■ 

180  68 

S12.13 

ftiOS.07 

22  4,3  K. 

101.93  1            608.07 

Philippine  weather  bureau 
Salaries  and  wages 

Ccintiiwent  expenses 

tlil7 

1  665  81 
16  670  11 

489  27 

7;675:i3 
975.54 

396.66 

12  17 

103  625  16 

10,376,51 

396.66 

Bureau  of  pnblio  land" 
Lonlingcnt  expensed 

2182 

27  3!5  9« 
1591  TO 

21.82 

29.827.48 

Burean  of  aijrrinalture: 

60  580  84 

4  t^SW 
15  83185 

19.1_13 
60  26 

B3:07 

216.07 

181  310  81 

2  012  70 

1  '44=.  77 

s^msifla 

"lis 

mse 

BT.fil 

42,426.60 

1,281.51 

1,117.37 

2^310:90 
32,173.23 

l,m89 

7*;  95 

I1S.SS  i    113,941,47 

1,920.75         16,144.22 

Bureau  of  patents  and  eopytiehta,  etc.: 

2,456.76 

Philipnine  civil  hospital; 

71.779.51 

123,160.78 

Civil  SanftariiJ!n,Bengueti 

149.60  1    199, 880.24 

6,759,99  1           662.08 

l.Zll 

Department  of  rommerce  and  polics. 
Offiee  of  the  secretary: 

6,611.60 

3,600,00 

6,697.49 

Bureau  of  posta: 

76,386.27 

5.00 
7.254.S8 

t^ 

164.^8 

166,863,94 

9,044.41 

404,69 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 
Expendikires  during  fisixd  year  I9(»3— Continued. 


»..o.«.„,„. 

»™„,.„...  ■ 

United 

Compensatioii  of  postmaBter 

do 

. 

■„  ■ 

Rent  and  light 

eriea 

1,676.28 

302.08 

9!!  56 
228.16 

-    — 

m.^ 

Compensation  of  clerlia 

.   ComMneation  of  postmaater  . 


„Goo<^le 


REPORT   OF   THE   PHIIIPPINE    0OMMI8SIOH. 

Expenditures  dvjring  fiscal  year  1903 — Continued. 


-p-.-.-„,„. 

0^.„o,>„. 

^S!l^ 

Ciubairan  Nnero 

do 

■^  _ 

Kt^1^u^ht..!!".l;;::::::;::::;::;;::::::::;: 

^■» 

1,057.94 

m,. 

g|P^ 

do 

' 

■■»■" 

SSSSoiSr":::::::;:::::::::::::::: 

--    ^ 

moo 

3,728.fi2 

CoiT^idor 

^ 
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BEPOKr   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMI98IOK. 
Expendi/urea  during  fiscal  year  1903 — Continued. 


lost-offi'-eEervk- 

c...,,.,,... 

Uliite.1 
Statet 

Echagne 
lagonoy 

ST 

KoUo 

Compensation  of  postma-ttr 

i 

do 
Rent  and  lights 

82J2O0 

2,1^  IS 

4S0  0U 

6  21fi  S9 

200  b7 
•«  lb 

. 

1,075.46 

do 

-  ^'^PJl 

■  ,„,3. 

8,600.00 

M,M7.0fl 
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REPORT   or   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 
Expenditures  during  fiscal  year  190S — Conticued. 


.,.. 

.„,„. 

Cl^ 

™.»o,„... 

■    Stetes 

"'C 

"r.°'.' 

ostmaster 

SS8  24 

'SZ 

CS..W 

do... 

11.73 

NHgTlUll 

Naio... 

Namafpacai] 
Narvacan . . . 
Kosngba . . . . 
Natfvldaa... 


Niieva  Valenciii 


PaKsanjai 


PBiane^rang  .. 

Pasacao 

Pasig 


ftosales  

Salomague . 


Compensatjon  of  cterks  . . 

Reotund  light 

Miscellaneous  expenses . . 


pensatloii  of  poetmaister . . 


San  Eeteban  . . 


nando,  Masbate 

lando,  Pampanga .. 


Compeneatlon  of  clerks 

i 
.  I  Compeneation  of  postmi 


San  Fernando.  tJaioi 
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BEPOET   OF   THE   PHlIIPFITfE    COMMISSION. 
Expenditures  duTmgJUcal  year  1903 — Continued. 


,-.*...„,.. 

Oh„„.,„„ 

United 

San  Ffftni^laco 

^«W 

^ 

934.93 

do 

SBQto  Tomas,  Onion 

•::::tv:::vrr\ 

7,73 

S 

■■-  — 

~ 

-    -    -  - 

,,».» 

1^-^ 

do 

■  -  -  ^ 

do 

1,589.88 

„Goo<^le 


REPORT   OF   THE   PBILIPMNE   COKMI8SION. 

KxpendiUiree  during  Jiecal  year  1903 — Continued. 


Pos^ofiiOl;  service. 

Chariwter  of  item. 

United 

Zambo 

■  j-— - 

Compensation  ol  paeCmiieters 
Qompeosation  of  clerks  in  past-oaic«s 

Rent  and  llglH, 

Uiscellaneons  expenses 


FOR  THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

Expenditures  during  fiseM  year  190S — Continued, 


Foraoooa 

nto(— 

Fiscal  yearlSOB. 

Prior  fiscal  years. 

United  States 

Meiiean 

United  Stales 

Mexican 

HfjHiMnifBf  oS  cominfTce  ami  jyaUi-e. 

Signal  Eervioe: 

Constnietlon  and  maintenance  of  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  cablelinee 

887,388.81 

1150,536.91 

»10,626.35 

tl,036.02 

1,981,  M6. 10 
332  281.66 
249,358.44 

'tffi:g 

10  4M.17 
450,559.73 

11 

29^  729.08 

i^6m:64 

Clothing,  camp  and  gairfeon  equipage. . . 

56,683.7-2 

74,909.89 

8,210,436.07 

129,868,61 

25.06 

Bureau  of  prisons: 

ass 

247.55 

170  00 

25.  Oi 

2&.04 

379,536,61 

44,750,32 

1,18S.M 

'^^'^JJl^n'i^e. 

'"■6^38 

.06 

.oa 

12,665.10 

43,376.61 
295;473:66 

laS'^K 

ill 

12;  166|S5 

301,17 

887.69 

3,306.87 

118,076.74 

121,972.47 

2,271,050.51 

aa,6i7.97 

71,68 

liwilso 

40,027.60 
66. 066, 20 

56.66 

UO,167-».  1            2,224.77 
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fiBPOBT   OF   THE   PHILIPPIKE   OOMMISSION.  443 

Expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1903 — Continued. 


Foraccou 

ntof- 

Department  ftud  bureaus. 

Fiscal } 

ear  1908. 

Prior  llscal  yeara. 

''^il^en^"* 

""enc" 

United  'itfltea 

Meiicon 

Bureau  of  engineering 
Salariea  and  vagea 
Transportation 

■*5^?? 

»M499M 
4  670  79 

24  79 

54  149  47 

1 

Offiee  of  the  secretary 
(youtingent  expenseB 

1    2M8. 

»17  W» 

17  4  1M 

17  80 

BuHMUofednoation 
Salaries  ai  1  vages 

Sehcxillumitureandauppliea 
Ruits  and  rcpaira 

"SIS 

2,37-  447  bO 
J6  6»8  13 

90.509  81 
16i;655  68 

s:=-s2 

15  08B6 

2  43S  1S5  11 

278,361.51 

327,164.48 

'^ai£d"Si« 

290,143,64 
Bl,14i:91 

760.61 

6,218.81 
77,480,18 

3,980.86 
33,399.78 

106,0«1.72 

321,535,80 

36,141.24 

6,791.16 

67,981-45 

m244:78 
278,234.45 

12,172!  56 
54,920.45 

ho!  66 
48.00 

175,98 

643,831.82 

67,573.84 

74,908.61 

Bureau  ol  arehives; 

'■■^S 

23,159.08 

9,05 

Bureau  of  aCatlslics; 

^'*«"^ 

8,589.M 

American  circulating  library  of  Manila; 

2;4oo;oo 

1 

6,700,75 

Philippine  jQuseum: 

IS:8 

198.84 

198,84 

9.857.55 

1,476  86 

1,354, 746, 7S 

4,741,49 
1,M9.0S 

6,  MO.  52 
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REPORT    OJT   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

Expenditures  daring  fgcal  year  I90S-~Con\iDaeA. 


Fornccou 

ntot- 

Departments  and  bureaus. 

FlMal  year  1903. 

Prior  flaeal  years. 

United  States 

Meilcan 

DnllBd  Slates 

Mesican 

Unaiaigned  lermse. 

SJOl.BO 
198. 90s:  40 

2,366.26 

»5,665.3i 

M4.I86.15 

199, 965.97 

6,605.31 

liil 

4;211:62 
6a«.T0 

Pay  of  Bten<«raphic  reporteis  and  wil- 

108  16 

832.38 

8.632.08 

87.«7.42 

49,387.93 

19,606.06 

The    distFlct    commander   of    leabela.    de 
Baailon: 

10,713. 6« 
9:SB5.51 

flf5 

20,699.10 

1,067.72 

1,0K.51 

189.10 

1,«I7.M 

229. oa 

Military  commander  Docos  Norte: 

Superintendent  (ntendentla  buUding: 

2,803.97 
4,672.74 

7,47a.  71 

I/juisiana  PiirohBse  EsposiHon  board 

'508.70 

169,966.61 

16.81 

U,S71.00 

,       4,680.80 

15,584.83 

11,429.00 

10,795.64 

611. « 

36,784.01 
3,212,10 

'b46!0O 

POnervtce  prior  to  Jane  SO,  1901.it 

4.m21 
2:000:00 

aTbe  eipeadituieB  stated  under  thla  head 
.tie  orgauiiatlon  of  civil  government. 


lUtarr  administration  p 
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Expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1903 — Continued. 


Fora«oouutof- 

Departmeiile  ana  bureaus. 

Fiscal  year  1M3, 

Prior  fiscal  years. 

United  Slates 

Meitcan 

""umncT"' 

o"™my. 

FmseTvlixprioTioJtaitSO.  ISOI—CaaVa. 

8801. OT 
'770:  M 

-  iloflieo 
IM.00 

^'mi8 

fc,.,«..« 

foi±,  .Oil.Oil 

200,834.54 

32,239.78 

a  Under  prcpyoet-marshal^eneral. 
RecapUulatian  of  disbursemenls. 


For  account  of— 

Department  and  bureau. 

riscal  year  1903. 

Prior  fiscal  jtars. 

United  Stales 

Mexican 

UQited  Slates 

Mexican 

121,067.08 
16,257.15 

123,002.02 

M1,820.M 
2,S65,26 

1189,924.80 

405,541,97 
05,834.29 

826,184.27 
5, 21*:  38 

8156  00 

TheeiecnflTe: 

•^S^^Z^Ito^^"..!^..^"^ 

SIS""" ..ISESSSSS^:::- 

8,211,760.38 
2  395  424.12 
6:862:302.38 

358.07 
198.90ft.  40 
402,467.35 

116,532.38 
133.981,29 

882:108:44 
257; 348, 10 

2o:i6o:^ 

40^864122 

•^Irswup^,™.... 

Eoadeand  bridges  (Act  1) 

5,605,31 
10,796.54 

Total  insular  eipeoditnres 

1,501, 364. « 

18,804,503.44 

1.159.790,01 

496, 58*.  83 

UNDBP08ITBD   BAI.ANCES. 

The  accounts  covering  the, settlements  included  in  the  foregoing 
statements  of  disbursements  show  that  there  were  in  the  bands  of  dis- 
bursing officers  on  June  30, 1903,  actual  cash  balances  (net)  amounting 
to  $354,846.51,  United  States  currency,  and-$l,M0,467.51,  Mexican 


United  States  currency,  and  11,731,316.95,  Mexican  currency,  the  dif- 
ferences of  $53,198.91,  United  Stat«s  currency,  and  $390,849.44,  Mex- 
ican currency^  between  the  official  balances  and  the  actual  cash  balances 
being  due  to  items  in  suspense  in  the  settlements  of  the  accounts. 
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The  city  of  Manila,  supported  in  part  by  the  insular  ffovernment,  is 
considered  elsewhere  in  this  report  under  a  distinct  liead.  Three- 
tenths  of  the  appropriations  for  the  city  are  chargeable  to  the  insular 
ffovernment  and  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  represented  by  net  with- 
di'awals,  such  charges  amounted  to  $589,329.15,  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

Loans  to  provinces  during  the  fiscal  year  amounting  to  $240,160, 
Mexican  currency,  are  ommitted  from  the  disbursements,  as  the 
amounts  loaned  are  properly  assets  of  the  insular  government. 

There  was  due  to  the  insular  government  June  30, 1903,  on  account 
of  unpaid  loans  to  provinces,  the  sum  of  $102,000,  United  States  cur- 
rencj',  and  1233,110.  Mexican  currency, 

Kefunds  to  provinces  of  collections  ceded  are  also  omitted  from  the 
statement  of  the  insular  expenditures.  These  loans  and  refunds  to 
provinces  arc  disbursed  by  tne  provinces  for  their  current  needs,  and 
the  disbursements  therefrom  appear  in  the  statements  of  the  accounts 
of  the  several  provincial  treasurers.  These  loans  and  refunds,  there- 
fore, are  in  reality  transfers  of  funds  for  disbursement,  and  when 
such  disbursements  are  made  they  are  stated  as  provincial,  not  insular, 
expenditures. 

Payments  from  reimbursable  appropriations  are  likewise  omitted, 
except  as  they  may  show  net  expenditure,  as  otherwise  they  are  not 
properly  chai^eable  as  administrative  expense.  These  transactions 
appear  elsewhere  under  the  heading  "Reimbursable  expenditures." 

COMPAKATIVK   STATEMENT   OF    KECEIFTS   AND   EXPENDITURES. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenues 
and  disbursements  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  1903,  expressed 
in  United  States  cuiTency  at  the  ratio  of  $2,45  of  Mexican  currency  to 
$1  of  United  States  currency.  This  ratio  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  represented  the  official  value  of  ail  Mexican  currency 
balances  on  hand  at  that  time,  and  furthermore  has  been  found  to  l>e 
an  approximate  average  for  the  year.  On  account  of  the  almost  exclu- 
sive use  of  Mexican  currency  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government 
from  the  date  of  American  occupation  to  June  30, 1903,  and  the  conse- 
quent losses  and  gains  in  United  States  currency  expression  of  the 
accounts,  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  Mexican  currency,  it  is 
impossible  to  summarize  the  finances  in  an  arbitrary  United  States 
currency  expression  and  reach  actual  conclusions. 


Ch.,«..,..« 

m. 

"cl.'^en^r^'' 

OrdlnBTT  revenuee,  fiscal  year  190S.  exclusive  of  a 

IretunaableifeaoB: 

»9';215?66^S8 
74;  609!  91 
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Bstraordinary  revenuee,  exclusive  of  nil  relunflable  Itmee: 

Seised  funds,  Including  (untie  seized  in  prtor  flsoal  y 
into  the  general  fund  under  authority  i>f  Act  609  .... 

Total 


Department  ol 
fiepartotent  of 
Department  of 


I  e  and  Justice 


, ce  and  police 

D^artment  of  public  ingtruotlbn 
XlDBsilgned  service 
ztnundlnary  espendit- 

Public  works  f  sea  p , 

Gontribations  to  provinces  other  than  refnnda  and  loans 
Publn.  health  sanitary  and  other  preventive  measures 
The  PhlUppin-- 


eaditniea  other  than  refands  and  loans 


3ia337S5 

4  Ml  K 

Items.  June  30, 1903. 


Balance  in  the  ioaular  ireasurv 110,633,693.13 

Due  by  collecting  and  diebu rang  officers  ana  postmasters 1,163,535.26 

Due  from  provinces,  unpaid  loans _. I  197, 14fi,dl 

Insular  purchasing  agent's  stock 660, 686. 02 

Sliver  bullion,  escess  ol  advances  over  coinage  received 1, 393, 560, 69 

Rice  bought  nnder  ptovlaious  of  Act  «5 168, 354. 23 

Commissary  atorea,  constabularj' I  124,469,61 

Diffeiences: 

Withdrawals  by  city  of  Manila  iD  excess  of  deposits,  1903 1  632,6S4.27 

Withdrawals  by  city  ol  Manila  111  excess  of  deposits,  19(B <  302.956.90 

Apparent  loss  in  exchange _ _.,  «93,128.80 

Towl 16,169,993.78  . 

Outstanding  warrants 83.997,14 

Due  city  of  Manila 163,901.11 

Bef  undable  export  duties  eolleeted 447, 911. 19 

Bonds  issued  (nolntereat  duo  todate) 3,075,390.00 

Invalid  money  orders •. 639. 76 

Forestry  taxes  refundable  lo  provinces 71, 278, 93 

Dlffereneesi 

CongrCfSional  relief  fund S,  000,  OOO,  OO 

Netbalance ■. 9,316,976. 76 

Total 16.169,993.78 


Summon/ ,  Jacal  year  J 903. 


Item. 

Debit. 

Credit. 

Oidinary  revenues,  eircliu 
Estraoraioary  revenues, 

»,964,^K 

leluslve  of  relKndable  Items 

llSSSS 

Exccfa  of  or&lnary  and 

extraordinary  expenditures 

over  ordinary 

10,«09,186.13 

„Goo<^le' 
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Summary,  Jmal  ymr  190S,  iiiduding  rei:aiiteiiand  expenditures  of  the  city  of  Manila." 


Item. 

Debit. 

CredH. 

Eitraorainary  revenues,  ejtolueivc  uf  all  refundable  Hems 
Ordinary  expendltnrea 

Eicess  of  orainar>   and  eitraordlnsry  sxpendltures  o\ 

w  ordinmy 

*^'  S^^gJ 

J8  992.1S9"m 
8fi64  9T6  52 

Total 

12  667  116  oe 

12  557  116  06 

il  relief  fond  not  Included  In  reeeipte  or  expeodH 

THE  CITY  OF  MANILA. 


FINANCES   OF   THE   CITY    OF 


Under  the  Manila  city  charter,  which  became  effective  August  7, 
1901,  its  government  passed  to  the  control  of  a  municipal  board.  All 
revenues  derived  under  the  charter  are  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of 
the  islands  to  the  credit  of  the  city.     Disbursements  are  made  pursuant 


appropriations  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  but  under  section  15 
of  the  charter  30  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  for  the  city  are  pay- 
able out  of  the  insular  treasury  and  70  per  cent  out  of  the  revenues 
deposited  by  the  city  to  its  credit. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenues  collected  by  the  various 
departments  of  the  government  of  the  city  of  Manila  during  the  fiscal 
year  1903  as  shown  by  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  submitted  to  this 
office: 


Item. 

(Tnittd  BtatfiB 

Mexican 

enrreney. 

106,871.87 

RentaofpibfiSTnds 

Total 

663  75SZB 

1,662,331.76 

1  925  92 

.»Q0 

Toi„J 

146,800.75 

^a1 

2,«62.64 
i;«87.28 

493  12 

4,3#9.82 

S6.12 

f.S.-,S 
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REV  BN  UBS— con  tj  Hued. 


I».. 

United  Staws 

SS?. 

Muuioipal  courls,  fines  and  fees 

"ii 

-•S:!8 

JusUcesot  the  peHCe,Qnes  and  fees 

ilvii'.ea 

13  81.2! 

SDecial: 

Proceeds  of  conpona  on  epe  UI  deposit   item  "    Spanioli  Filipino 

75»,m.K 

During  the  fiscal  year  1903  aetttements  were  made  involving  th 
additional  revenues  for  the  city  of  Manila  for  the  fiscal  year  1902: 


Industrial  tasea . . 


For  aeoou 

intof- 

FiEcal  year  1903. 

Prior  fiscal  yeaia. 

^™'^neT' 

Mexican 

United  States 

MeJdean 

Municipal  boatd: 

ConliDgent  expenses 

g'i"! 

Sim,rn.M 

K6.97 

S274.68 

fi21 

181,647.15 

201,71 

861,90 

Department   of    engineering    and    puWiL 
Salaries  and  wages 

753,117.65 
119,  413.  20 

1,920,09 
2,076.65 

m.m 

iSKSS'SS™"" 

i;7io:m 

26,878,41 

4.04 

1  3BS,  426.16 

48,419.84 

28,264.84 

Contingent  expenses 

"iSS 

I,ml7 

63.  &S 

1*8,711.46 

i,m48 

325. 4S 

Equipment  — 

13S,444.94 
46,0M.6O 

6,019:71 

8,ms1 

aala'ries  and  wages 
ConUngent  expenses 

406.S18.28 

7, 165.  SI 

S,  679.  41 

'ssa 

an!  87 

3, 399!  15 

160,738.10 

620.99 

3,427.03 

""■a-fYirs. 

.0. 

47,2»4.12 
109,891.76 

Isoi:?! 

mM 

106 

1  487,605.72 

27,427.69 

S37.ll 

oNet  eipendifures  after  deduoliiiB  amounta  collected  from  ] 
3,400.83  Mcsiean  cuiTency,  and  S4,724.62  United  Stalfa  enrrenoy. 

WAR  1903— VOL  T 29 
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-continued. 


Fora«^«o« 

.,tof- 

Department 

Fiscal  y 

ear  1903. 

Prior  fiscal  years. 

UniWd  States 

Mexican 

United  Slates 

«u^"?y. 

8197,583.91 
s;  473. 66 

tl,492.29 
130. 8» 

Contingent  expenses  . . 

201,057. 57 

1.622,66 

6,445.29 

■.„,.■„■■.... 

Total  disbuisementa, 

m.^ 

4.620,^9.12 

86,766,60 

39, 29a  08 

From  the  standpoint  of  deposits  in  and  net  -withdrawals  from  the 
insular  treasury  the  account  of  the  city  of  Manila  with  the  insular 
government  on  June  30,  1903,  was  as  follows: 


Net  wlthdmwals  during  fiscal  yvai  1902. . . . 
Net  withdrawals  duiing  Sseal  year  1908. . , , 
Balance  due  city  of  Manila  June  30, 1908. . - 


1  067  793  <« 
1  M  4"3  61 


The  basis  foi  this  statement  i*-  the  reduction  of  all  Mexican  currency 
deposited  in  the  insular  treasuiy  to  its  United  StateN  cuirencj  equiv- 
alent at  the  respective  ration  prevailing  at  the  (.lose  of  each  month. 
The  withdrawals  from  appropnations  were  all  reduced  to  United  States 
currency  expression  at  the  current  rates  of  exchange  on  davs  withdrawals 
were  made.  Previous  statements  have  been  made  in  which  the  entire 
Mexican  currency  deposits  for  the  year  were  reduced  to  United  States 
currency  at  2.45  to  1,  the  rate  in  enect  June  30, 1903. 

KEIMBUKSABLE  EXPENDITURES. 

Certain  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Philippine  Commission 
are  reimbursable,  toe  expenditures  made  thereunder  being  reimbursed 
by  the  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations  concerned  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tne  sales  of  articles  or  supplies  purchased.  These  reimburs- 
able expenditures  are  omitted  ivom  the  regular  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  in  the  body  of  this  report. 

The  principal  reimbursable  appropriations  are  those  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  by  the  insular  purcnasing  agent,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
s  for  the  supply  stores  of  the  Philippines  Constabulary. 
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Neither  the  insular  purchasing  agent  nor  the  constabulary  commissary 
issues  property  or  supplies,  reimbursement  being  made  in  all  cases 
from  the  proper  source,  with  an  additional  10  per  cent  to  cover  cost  of 
transportation.  Except  for  this  10  per  cent  surcharge,  as  affected  by 
transportation  charges,  the  total  actual  expenditure  from  these  appro- 
priations should  be  counterbalanced  by  the  receipts  from  sales  and  the 
value  of  the  stocks  on  hand. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1903  other  reimbursable  expenditures  were 
made  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  rice  by  the  insular 
purchasing  agent  under  special  legislation;  in  the  operations  under 
what  is  known  as  the  war  emergency  rice  fund  under  Act  No.  488: 
under  the  insular  salary  and  expense  fund  of  the  city  of  Manila  and 
the  insular  government,  and  in  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  alloy 
for  coinage,  ■> 

The  operations  under  these  respective  appropriations  were  as 
appended. 

OPESATIONS  OP  THE   IN8ULAK   PURCHASING   AGENT. 

The  transactions  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent  to  June  30,  as 
audited,  were  as  follows: 


Cbanwterof  Itmi. 

United  States  eurrency. 

Debit. 

Credit. 

Amount  of  amerenoebetweenpurfihfises,  as  auaitca,  and  receipts  from 
sales  of  s^plies  to  June  SO,  11*2,  tB2,89ei  aod  payments  in  ISCB  aamit- 

8221,031.07 
1.83S;947.71 

Funls  advanced  for  purchase  ot  snppiiee  during  the  flsoid  year  im 

Funiis  depositea  in  the  inaulai  treasury  from  suppllea  sold  during  the 

81,604,392.86 
560,586.92 

Approxhnate  value  of  eWoion  hand  andunaetu'ed  accounts  covertiig 

2,054,978.78 

2,054,978.78 

OPEEATIONS   OF   THE    CONSTABULABY  COUHISSAKr. 

The  transactions  of  the  constabulary  commissary  officers  for  the  fiscal 
year,  as  audited,  were  as  follows: 


Character  of  item. 

Mexican 

Debit. 

Credit 

tl5S,4el.5I 
712,189.07 

(663,724.46 

868,060.68 

868,6ED.6B 
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The  transactions  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent  under  the  I'ice  appro- 
priation to  June  30,  as  audited,  were  as  foUows; 


Mexican  cdrrenoy. 

Debit.       !       Credit. 

tL,786,01S.SS 

IS^^S.SSi^KKBff!!'. 

irrHieyat(2.46 

oM, 

81,378,550.51 

1,786,018.38 

'       ' 

WAR    EMERGENCY   ItlOE   FUND. 

Act  No.  448  of  the  Conimisaion  provided  for  taking  over  to  the 
insular  treasury  tho  sum  of  $65,965.65  Mexican  currency,  profits 
arising  in  connection  with  sales  of  rice,  etc.,  by  the  military  authori- 
ties to  the  inhabitants  of  liatangas  and  Laguna  proviees  during  the 
so-called  reconcentration  period.  The  act  named  provided  that  the 
sum  so  deposited  should  be  treated  as  a  reimbursable  appropriation, 
expendable  in  the  discretion  of  the  civil  governor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  named. 

On  October  29,  1902,  the  said  sum  of  $65,965.65  Mexican  currency 
was  deposited  in  the  treasury  and  became  available  for  withdrawal 
and  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  appropriation. 
From  that  date  and  until  June  30,  1903,  there  had  been  realized  from 
the  sales  of  rice  the  sum  of  $898,544.52  Mexican  currency,  all  of 
which  was  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury,  except  $47,213.60,  balance 
in  the  hands  of  Capt.  D.  H.  Boughton,  who  had  immediate  charge  of 
the  funds  and  whose  account  was  liquidated  in  full  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

During  the  period  ended  June  30,  1903,  the  entire  sum  deposited, 
besides  the  original  deposit  with  which  the  account  was  opened,  had 
been  advanced  to  Captmn  Boughton  for  disbursement  under  the  terms 
of  Act  No.  488,  and  the  sura  of  $890,017.16  expended  or  invested  in 
rice,  implements,  or  other  supplies,  leaving  a  balance  due  the  gov- 
ernment on  June  30,  1903,  of  the  sum  of  $27,536.51  Mexican  currency, 
which  balance  was  also  liquidated  in  full  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
year. 


,.,.,.„ 

Mexican  cnxreney. 

n  bit 

Lredit 

Origliifll  depoBil  lo  the  ccedit  of  t 
ReeeiptBlmmBfiJea    frice 
Gain  fn  eichange 

he  find 

K6B65  65 

tm  m  16 

Total 

' 

"  "^■'^ 
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The  sales  indudfi  rice,  for  which  payment  had  not  been  made  by 
Captain  Bonghton,  to  the  amount  of  $19,519.66  Mexican  currency, 
the  accounts  being  settled  after  June  30,  1903. 

INSULAH   8ALART   AND   EXPENSE    FUND. 

The  transactions  under  the  appropriations  for  what  is  known  as  the 
insular  salary  and  expense  fund  to  June  30,  as  audited,  were  as  follows: 


Character  of  it«m. 

Meiica.,  currency. 

Debit. 

credit. 

Expended  [mclQding  tT.CJO.W  Uoiled  gtalescurrency,  reduced  to  Meii- 

8113.612.18 

Beimbuteed  (IncludiHg  Sl4,ll34,!6  United  Stales  curaenoy,  reduced  lo 

838,795.11 
76.847.87 

Nee  eipcnditure,  espreaalna;  Dnlfed  Slates  oocreaey  In  Its  Mexican  cur- 

US.M2.48 

' 

P0BCHA8E    OF    SILVER  BULLION   1 


he  transactions  under  the  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  s 
ion  and  alloy  for  Philippine  coinage  to  June  30,  as  audited, 


The 
bulli 

as  foUows; 


Charflfiter  ot  Item. 

Debit, 

Credit. 

Purchase  of  silver 
PuTchase  of  alloy 

CortTeertdfioatea^t  Indeblednesa 
Cost  ot  diver  cetttficatea 
Receipt  of  Phaippme  currency  P-SaOOOOO 

Amount  Invested  to  June  30  leua  in  excess  of  amount  teimbutwrt  to 
tbatdate 

^Jl 

81600  000  00 
1  393  550  89 

Total 

193  660  1.9 

J  993  550  «9 

IN^ALID   MONEl    OKDEEfc 

Under  the  rales  of  the  money-order  system  an  order  becomes  invalid 
for  direct  payment  twelve  months  after  the  last  day  of  the  month  of 
Issue.  The  amounts  received  from  the  issuance  of  money  orders  which 
have  become  invalid  are  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury  and  are  made 
a  permanent  appropriation  oy  the  provisions  of  paragraph  8  of  section 
1  of  Act  No,  357,  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  original  orders 
by  warrant  upon  certification  of  the  claims  by  the  auditor. 

The  operations  under  this  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 


Deposited $5,537.76 

Disbnreed  by  warrant 4, 998. 00 

Balance  in  the  fund  June  SO,  1S03 539.  76 

OUTSTANDING   LIABILITIES. 

Eule  31  of  Act  No.  90  provides  that  no  disbursing  officer's  check  shall 
be  paid  after  one  year  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  its  issue.     In 
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every  case  where,  after  one  year  after  the  rendition  and  settlement  of 
the  final  account  of  a  disbursing  officer,  there  remains  a  balance  in  any 
depository  to  the  credit  of  such  disbursing  officer,  by  reason  of  the 
nonpreeentation  of  checks  or  otherwise,  the  auditor  reports  said  amount 
to  the  civil  governor,  who  requires  the  depositary  to  deposit  the  said 
balance  with  the  treasurer  of  the  islands  to  the  credit  of  "Outstand- 
ing liabilities." 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  sums  of  $15  United  States  currency 
and  $233.99  Mexican  currency  were  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury 
to  the  credit  of  "Outstanding  liabilities."  Ko  payments  from  this 
fund  were  made  during  the  fiscal  year. 

THE  MONEY-ORDER  SYSTEM. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   COMSIERCE   AND    POTJCE.    IIUREAU    OF   POSTS. 

The  money-order  system  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  operated  by 
the  bureau  of  posts,  is  analagous  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  alfof 
its  details. 

Money  orders  issued  in  the  United  States  and  paid  in  the  Philippines 
are  charged  to  the  United  States.  Orders  issued  in  the  Philippines 
and  paid  in  the  United  States  are  charged  to  the  Philippines.  Under 
this  reciprocal  arrangementpaidordei's  are  I'espectively  transmitted  as 
remittances  to  the  country  in  which  issued. 

The  only  [■evenne  which  accrues  from  the  money-order  system  is  the 
net  amount  of  fees  received,  after  all  losses  have  been  deducted 
thei-efrom. 

An  analysis  of  the  money-order  statement  shows  that  there  were  bal- 
ances in  the  hands  of  postmasters  June  30,  1902,  amounting  to 
$1,039,112.45,  and  there  was  due  from  former  postmasters  at  tliat  date 
$86.36,  and  due  to  former  postma-sters  the  sum  of  $6.08.  During  the 
fiscal  year  58,097  money  orders  weiM!  issued  for  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$2,842, 686. 76,  upon  which  fees  were  received  amounting  to  $11,365.52, 
with  gains  by  exchange  amounting  to  $2,551.42. 

The  number  of  orders  paid  and  repaid  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
32,425,  aggregating  $1,713,549.87.  There  was  remitted  to  the  United 
States  for  the  credit  of  the  Philippine  money -order  system,  on  account 
of  money  orders  of  Philippine  issue  paid  in  the  United  States,  the  sum 
of  $904,477.94;  $13,232.26  was  transferred  to  the  postal  funds,  and 
$5,537,76  was  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury  on  account  of  invalid 
money  orders,  for  the  credit  of  a  permanent  appropriation  from  which 
claims  for  invalid  and  lost  money  orders  are  payable.  There  was  lost 
by  unavoidable  casualty  the  sum  of  $300. 

There  were  balances  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  on  June  30,  1903, 
aggregating  $1,251,631.85,  which  includes  the  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  postmaster  at  Manila  an  the  designated  depositary  of  money-order 
funds.  There  was  due  from  former  postmasters  the  sum  of  $7,002.60, 
while  the  balances  due  former  postmasters  June  30,  1903,  aggregated 
$35.85. 

Appended  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  money-order  transactions 
during  the  fiscal  year  at  each  of  the  various  money -order  offices  in  the 
islands  to  June  30,  1903,  and  a  statement  of  the  general  account  with 
the  United  States  as  shown  bv  the  recoHs  of  this  office. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 
Recapitulation  of  money-order  imdness. 


Ch.„.»o,..„. 

D.M., 

Credit. 

81  039  11"  45 

Amount  received  forfeeaon  money  orders  Issued 

Amount  paid  former  postmeatera  lo  balance  account 

Amount  lost  by  unavoMable  casualty 

Amount  erediled  W  postmaster  at  Manila  lor  remittances 

o  United 

BOl  «7  94 

Balance  In  Ibe  hands  o£  poatmaatera  Jime  80  1903 

Total 

3  895  738  36 

i  896  738,36 

[Amounts  expreaaed  in  United  States  currenc 

y.l 

Ch™=,.,.n„„. 

Debit 

Credit 

IM9,767.34 

JS9,794.51 
«0.571.Ol 

316;  293: 13 

Orders  of  l-hllipplne  Isssu 

e  paid  m  the  United  States,  Hacal  year  190S: 

Ordera  of  United  SWleaia 

sue  paid  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hseal  year 

Cash  remitted  to  Unlied  states,  Ascal  year  19aa: 

Second  qmrtec 

^'aMK 

1,746,615.54 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

FISCAL   AFFAIRS  OF  THE    PROVINCES. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  83,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  133  and 
other  acts,  the  revenue  collected  in  the  provinces  and  municipalities  for 
local  purposes  is  not  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury,  but  is  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  province  in  which  collected.  That  portion 
which  accrues  to  each  municipality  is  r^furned  to  the  municipal  treas- 
urer and  disbursed  by  him  under  direction  of  the  municipal  board,  in 
accordancewiththegeneralprovisionsof  theMunicipalCode.  Thepro- 
viacial  treasurer  exercises  over  the  municipal  accounts  the  functions  of 
an  auditor,  and  is.  by  law  required  to  examine  the  accounts  of  each 
municipality  in  his  province  atstated  intervals.  Each  provincial  treas- 
urer renders  a  monthly  account  to  the  auditor  for  the  islands  covering 
all  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements,  as  in  the  case  of  insular  officials, 
but  as  provincial  instead  of  insular  funds,  and  the  accounts  are  adjusted 
and  settled  independently  of  insular  receipts  and  disbursements. 
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The  policy  of  the  Commission  of  givine  needed  assistance  to  tiie 
provinces  in  various  ways — by  loans,  refunds  of  internal  revenue  and 
forestry  collections,  ana  by  appropriations  outright — was  continued 
during  the  fiscal  year  1903. 

INSULAR   LOANS   TO  PROVINCES. 

Loans  of  insular  funds  to  provinces  were  made  during  the  fiscal  year 

1903  as  follows: 

Province  of—  Mexican  nurreney. 

Abra _ $12,560 

Antique 12, 250 

Batangas - 62, 250 

Bulacan _ 11,350 

Cavite 50,000 

Mindoro 6, 500 

Nneva  Ecija _ 22, 350 

FaraKua - 13, 350 

Rizal 2, 600 

Samar 31,000 

Union 16, 960 

Total 210,160 

Durinjg  the  fiscal  year  1903  the  insular  government  received  repaj'- 
ments  of  loans  to  provinces  as  follows: 


Pro^,nc. 

1 

%T^ 

Mt 

"m\ 

^S's 

Pampanga 

Total 

17  600 

JOOfiO 

On  .Tune  30,  1903,  there  were  due  fi'om   provinces  the  following 
unpaid  balances  for  loans  made  by  the  insular  government; 


Amount. 

Province. 

Uniled 

Mexican 

Antlque^^„^ 

2,400 

Batragas 

n'350 

IE 

2,600 
2,609 

vwo' 

2,600 

31.000 

two 

16,660 
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STATEMENT    I 


i"   FORESTRY    TAX    SETTLEMENTS,   FISCAL  TEAK   1903, 


Since  July,  1902,  no  revenue  has  actually  accrued  to  the  insular 
government  on  account  of  forestry  receipts,  the  net  collections,  after 
deducting  pro  rata  the  cost  of  conducting  the  service,  being  ceded  to 
the  province  in  which  the  timber  was  cut. 

It  should  be  noted  that  forestry  taxes  may  be  paid  in  the  city  of 
Manila  or  any  province  for  the  benefit  of  the  province  in  which  the 
timber  was  cut.  Under  the  general  subject  of  insular  revenues 
appears  a  statement  of  the  forestry  collections  by  the  provinces  in 
which  the  same  were  actually  paid. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  collections  under  the  forestry 
laws  for  timber  cut  in  each  province,  the  expense  of  the  forestry 
bureau  as  prorated,  the  amount  of  refund  to  the  province  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  refundable  June  30,  1903: 


CoUeoUona  (or  tim- 

Prorata 

expensea 

Amoun 

refunded 

BalaDC« 

lueJune 

ber  out  In  proslnces 

ofjoreat 

y  bureau. 

kiJun 

"Sixlt" 

Gii^Mi 

MexLcan 

o^n^ 

Meiicau 
currency 

Stalea 

Mexiean 
currency 

United 
States 

Mexican 

Abra 

1139  W 

m  m  'V 

S06  00 

J2  783.50 

t^i  23 

(73  80 

$"589  84 

Albay 

Mon 

9  746  89 

108  45 

484164 

829  77 

11)3  89 

2  719  03 

AmbosCiiniannes 

16W4 

38  963  58 

767  69 

14  75S7 

41  90 

7  987  69 

Antique 

1  10*50 

94  88 

168  93 

Bataan 

387  27 

10  663.82 

Batuigas 

280W 

186    98 

127  2f 

808  13 

S4  58 

^98 

118    0 

606  87 

Bengaet 

613  01 

S4 

683  99 

Bulocan 

rt,  3- 

11  07O49 

355  S3 

4  757  82 

319  20 

3W5  10 

142  74 

CBgayon 

28  2! 

18  00 

8  757  91 

6  119  86 

Capli 

77  70 

34  91 

770 

955  77 

483  » 

299 

7!3  10 

Cebu 

>i'>9 

8M6M 

378 

18)6  77 

598  86 

noMB  Norte 

BOflO 

7  753fl3 

23  32 

2^45 

nocoaSar 

368  75 

1D5  89 

152.25 

932  20 

-Ml  30 

n  413  eft 

935.87 

5905  77 

0922  58 

lOO.'iSS 

164  85 

6  512  SO 

lBitb«U 

e      12.  S':! 

2,929  86 

Laguna 

I4G65 

66  07 

2584  70 

1  762  as 

671 

628 

^      to-     ntoo 

996  98 

13  525  10 

458  10 

6-97  39 

34  27 

6  025  47 

504  81 

2  702  24 

Masbate 

25  953  50 

8  756S9 

Mindoro 

241  30 

4336  33 

Mlsamla 

m*i 

3538  9^ 

M70 

1509  18 

33  79 

1  284  65 

798  11 

Marinduqut. 

122  65 

5180 

NuevaEoja 

1  480  00 

8"5  00 

680  96 

1  2S9«8 

541  08 

3  298  92 

218  42 

5460  80 

OrienSl  N(«t^ 

a09  27 

i  857  93 

14107 

685  iS 

1083  ■& 

188  20 

Fampauga 

BO  46 

660  23 

323  97 

507  28 

iii 

^sr 

373  13 

lOBOS 

49  OK 

072  99 

1662  01 

samar 

ISO  14 

3  870  06 

68100 

8100 

682.48 

7  179  7b 

2  046  51 

1990  14 

larllS" 

3009  24 

1287  28 

1205  »4 

516  02 

IMS  55 

19  404  19 

888  37 

8  412  4^ 

4  747  05 

]»8»8» 

84  967  20 

809  43 

23  724  44 

24  004  03 

UQon 

o894 

4  424  08 

1  904  24 

221  08 

818  43 

Zambales 

STfiM 

9  497  79 

6  048  91 

196  12 

6990  30 

462 

1  77 

Corregidor 

356 

1  40 

7  7S7n 

2,468  57 

1  040  06 

Dapltau 

533  88 

220  89 

31277 

la?  72 

10S48 

129  24 

6330  30 

286  01 

M71 

482 

Fueito  Prtncesa 

776  88 

465  79 

Wassl 

708 

3St 

Tawi  Tawi 

47  08 

14  836  04 

68S58 

6  400  17 

699-1 

8  486  47 

Tolal 

174  05 

457    Ml  an 

1    067  16 

aw  892!* 

2  891    9 

11    681    1 

12  415  10 

144  211  49 

loss  due  to  cliange  la  ra 
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REFUNDS   OF    FORESTKY   TAXES, 

During  the  fiscal  year  1903  settleniente  were  made  involving  refunds 
to  provinces,  as  authorized  by  Act  No.  580,  of  forestiy  taxes  collected 
to  June  30,  1902,  as  follows: 


provide. 

cuSne" 

rroviiici:. 

Mexican 

■ 

1,297!  85 

ss 
'■'11 

1,1S7.B3 

as;; 
IE 

Zambul 

tU5  0I 

B^J^i^ieKs 

■113 

Csplz 

SKs™,::  ::             ::::::: 

'11 
J  1>0  34 

MiDdoTO 

Mlsomls 

«  JR9  t8 

KEFUNl)   OF   INTERNAL   REVENUE. 


During  the  fiscal  year  1903  settlements  were  made  involving  refunds 
to  provinces,  as  authorized  by  Act»  163  and  3U,  of  internal-revenue 
collections  prior  to  June  30,  1902,  as  follows: 


nMn^. 

SS 

Province. 

Mexican 

'      K^J 

■'■^■•:. 

!     f\^-^ 

gt?l^- 

i     j*^-^ 

^■''^•f 

-..     24,002.20 

1 

GENERAL 

ACCOUNTS   OF 

PROVINCIAL   TRF.A8URRRS. 

Following  will  be  found  statements  of  the  general  accounts  of  the 
various  provincial  treasurei-s  armnged  b^  provinces  in  alphabetical 
order.  These  statements  show  the  collections  from  all  sources  made 
in  each  province  and  in  the  municipalities  during  the  iiscal  year  by  the 
provincial  treasurer  or  his  deputies,  the  refunds  from  the  insular  ti'eas- 
ury  of  internal  revenue  and  forestry  collections  under  existing  law, 
and  all  loans  from  the  insular  treasury.  Disbursements  for  provincial 
purposes  aie  likewise  shown,  together  with  all  payments  to  municipal- 
ities, the  balance  due  from  each  treasurer  to  the  municipalities  of  his 
province  as  a  whole,  and  the  balance  due  each  province  June  30.  The 
municipalities  receive  one-half  of  certain  revenues  collected,  and 
municipal  treasurers  have  no  accountaliility  to  this  office. 
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Each  balance  due  a  province  is  analyzed  to  show  tha  amount  repre- 
sented by  unsettled  differences  of  the  treasurer  and  late  treasurers, 
and  the  amount  of  the  actual  cash  balance  with  which  the  treasurer  is 
chargeable  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  ABKA. 


[OrgAnlzed  AuguEt  19 


i  auperriaor  by  Act  fiM,  Feb- 


United 

Chatttcteror  Item. 

currenev 

currencj 

BolantD  un  bond  July  1  1102 

U  S 

«  157  69 

LoUections 

Luidtax  pnvlnfiiil 

^"^% 

g7)A  14 

E^Btry  of  property 

2  140  0^ 

1130  29 

2  87 

IB  70 

tunencv  Larrency 

InduBtnal                                   $56"  SS      Jl  2JI  84 

Cedula                                          500  06       7  798  B6 

Stamp                                             27  67           102  76 

Cart                                                 82  ra          422  m 

Municipal  taxes 

6  9118  28 

6,604.96 

817,402.58 

Receipts  from  insular  treasurj  by  wiirrant 

107.26 

S  Hi  b9y  Acts  ISS  and  311  iintemal  revenue  refund) 

18.73 

h  No  74*  Act  Ml  (loan) 

8  No  945  A*t  I"?  (forestry  refund) 
a  No  1145  Aet527  (iorestry refund) 

1  No  1385  Alt  761  (loan) 

"iiOCO 

E^changiis  and  adjustments  of  currenc; 

Tctal 

10,669.84 

82,980-80 

Evpeiiditnrca  for  provincial  purpnees 

Salaries  and  w^BS 

(3  4h5<l^ 

i9  3e0  99 

K.'3'SI, 

23  26 

of  court  and  prUon 

316  4S 

M6  62 

3.829.43 

12  14B.86 

'  7L44 

Eiehanges  ajid  adjualments  of  currency. 

Bftlanpe  due  proylnce; 

Unsettled  differences,   former 

Unsettled  differences,  present 

treasurer S04.10 

Ca8hbttlance,presenttreBaurer..      362.08     6,448.60 

2.43 

810.90 

"^^ - 

967.67 

8.624,62 

Total 

10,669.84 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBAY. 


»„.„.„»,. 

Stetis 

Mexican 

...... 

U  b 
7  313  2,'. 
Meilean 

1845  09 
mnnkipal 

124,929.98 
185.90 

Collectinna 

K>«l«lry  of  propertj 

InduBtna!                             818  'TO  W 
Stamp                                          lig  R7 

Municipal  (axe> 

37:247:91 
27:954:30 

t212,  300.  SO 

Becelpls  From  insular  treaatur  by  warrant 
S  No  M6  ActMTJIoreatryrefona) 

2,014.  SI 

S  No  11«  Aa527tfore8tryreIiind! 

670.  41 

i.mS 

*7I%06 
'940  00 

lUge 

Mexican 
currenc) 

Sll    0149 

17S2  1fi 

78,713.46 

S33, 714,  B3 
3  650.  OS 
7,984.90 

16,524.57 

Exenditni€s  for  prai  mclal  purposes 
Hoads  and  bnSges 

18,307.86 
82,952.89 
2,600.00 

61,730.16 

DlRerencesdiietOLbanges  mrattoof  exrhi 

15,352:09 
8,765.91 

BalEuice  dui  province                      currency 
Ca^balance    present  treas     ^  ^^  ^^ 

.,,„..„ 

(Jnsettled  diflerenees  former 

treasurera  (credit)                           12  15 
Cash  balance    jaesent  treaa 

4  29 

36,125.53 

78,743.40 
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THE  FBOVINCE  OF  AMBOS  CAMAEINEa. 
[Organized  April  27, 1901.] 


Chiiraclfit  of  Item. 

Slates 

Mexican 
currency. 

(33,900.83 

15,290.99 
132.21 

currency,     currency. 

iSS"'..-.-.-.:::;-.-./.-.:;;;  "■«.»  ";5a:oS 

~ —    9,770.89      S2,7&4.34 

!104,896.23 

Mfsoellaaeoua  receipts:  Sales  oE  supplies  to  muniolpal- 

Koeeipta  from  inaular  treaanry  by  warrant: 

S.  No.  TOO,  Acta  163  and  311  (intemal-revenue  re- 

a.  No.  M7,  Act  627  (fopestry  refund) 6,584.81 

16.520.94 

61,467.00 

^"'IS^^StJf^'^""  """^^                               S6  B7g  77    134  68B  59 

26.259.85 
6,697.60 

Conangent  eipeneeB.  including  coat  of  m^nte- 
nance  Of  court  and  prison 4,890.69       7,886,89 

68.678.80 

Deposit  in  Insular  treasury,  receipt  No.  9745.'  Mar. 

2,023.72 
15,338.23 

2,H7,eO 

currency,  eucrency. 

treasurer                                          Slfl.BO        818.37 
CashbaiaDceproicnttre»Burer    1867.34    28,03L40 

Unsettled    differences,    present 

treasurer                                               ...              .38 
Cash  balance  presetittreasucer       273  36      I,KSS,76 

29,918,91 

61.467.00 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  ANTICIUE. 
II   13,  1901.    Office  o(  treasurer  conEolidated  with,  thiit  of  KUpcn 


United 

Mexican 

Cbnracte 

of  item 

States 

currency. 

ciirrcntj-. 

Balance  on  hand  Julj  1  l"Oi 

Mexi.'an 

85,311.12 

currency 

Lanatftx  provinLlai 

S2  924M 

t^S*?! 

200 

3*- 

irencv 

Biduarifll                                82  096  SI    S8  141  84 

Cedulft                                       1. 

706  61 

Stamp 

Cart 

MM    ^ 

330  60 

23  Ml  01 

Municipal  taxes 

1  670  4f 

■-Mia 

14,842.80 

S32,647.I1 

ReceipU  Irom  insular  treaeory  by  vi  arranls 

fe  No  836  Act  580  (toreBtry  refund) 

>*  No  948  Act'ii7[tore9tryrelundJ 

S  No  1150  Act  527  (forestry  refund 

1R36 

fa  No  liy  Act  527  forestry  refund 

s  No  140.  Aot782   loani 

12  2'*  00 

94.38 

rm 

i'.m'.^ 

Total 

20,248.10 

49,662.70 

Eipeiidlturen  for  ptoyIdcIhI  purposea 

Sf  311  -1 

819  101  8b 

Public  bnuainga 
Buada  and  bridges 

tO!  71' 

Contingent  expenses    iiKladiiiK   c 

nance  of  court  and  prtsou 

»16  16 

3  250  88 

9226     S 

leTOKhi 

Diflerencea  due  to  changes  tn  ratio  of  e 

change 

840  11 

Refund  of  Industrial  (ax  erroneously  co 

let  led 

Unsettled  difltrenrea    former 

nfj    currency 

Utuettled  dlRerenceo    p[e<eiit 

S778.44 

Cash  b^ance,  present  treasurer       1 

39;i& 

.,m,.,2 

UnsetUed  differences,    lormef 

^     ...» 

,,_.. 

Cash  balance,  present  treasurer 

I23 

s,m,35 

20,248.10 
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REPORT    OV   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION". 

THE  PROVINCE  QV  BATAAN. 

[Organized  March  2,  1901.] 


».»,„.„». 

United 
currency. 

^^^l 

»e,151.42 

6100 
300  00 

Coileetiona:                                                                               curreney 
Land  tax,  provinctfll f!K.d 

Joint  provincial  and  raunidiiWltekes-      .^     ^ 

indnstriai "^f^' '■i^Vi^^^ 

CeduJa 1.261.07      9,826.05 

Stamp 60  61         TO  15 

2,7W61 

Mexitan 
1,404.60 

16  759  89 
9924  97 

10  9-4  1" 
3,377.79 

Keceipta  from  insular  treaaory  by  warrant 

S.^o.7ai,  Acts  163  and  311  (Intenutl  ravenua  refund) 
S.  No.  8S7,  Act  B80  (forestry  refund) 
S.  No.  «9,  Act  527  (forestry  refund 
S.  No.  1162,  Act  627  Iforestry  refiind) 

Translere;  From  governor  of  Snbig  Bav  Naval  Keser^  a 

829,890.98 
47.57 

6,463.35 

Diflerences  due  to  changes  in  ratio  of  enchangp 

3,556.89 

Tolal.. 

12S16M 

10,448,21 

lispendiMirea  for  provincial  purp  loes 

Salaries  and  wages i.S  909  24 

2~  14 
146S6- 

ol  court  and  prison 80^  «l 

Dlfferenoe  due  to  eliangeain  ratio  of  exchange 

Balance  flue  pioyi nee: 

2^;mM 

Cash  balance,  present  treasurer. .      I5S.  59      3,319.06 

3,654.60 

12,  546.  M 
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REPORT    OF    THK    J'HILII'PINK    COM 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  BATANGAt!. 
[Oisftnized  May  i,  1901.] 


United 

ChBracteroflWm. 

Stat(« 

cur™?" 

Balance  on  handJulv  1  19Cr' 

I   « 

Mexican 

$12  216  64 

R*gl8trT  of  property 

gll  4U 

*"  '™6» 

ontproYinc      an    municipa  taxes-       ^^^^^^ 

Indnstrtal                                UYlhil  «8  067*67 

Cedula                                     18  WW  01    28,049  68 

Cart                                               J»  B3         S60  99 

23  ^30  6« 

37  6SI  US 

Munidpel  taxes 

3446^ 

Bt  i-elpta  trom  Insular  trLSSury  by  warrant 

Jfi3,263.99 

10  000  00 

8hS  .02Actl6»il?^TialreienuBK*ind) 

140  16 

S  \o  gas  Act  580  (foregtry  rehind 

S  ^  a  S-W  Alt  &27  (totSBtry  rehind 

13  01 

S  No  951  Act  527  (forestiy  telund 

8  >o  I1B8  Act527  (foreatrj relond) 

8  >0  1211  Act 6SS(1oanl 

3S2.'i0  00 

Differences  dne  to  ohangea  lu  ratio  of  exchaii^ 

10  034  58 

"«$ 

1  >7' 

Exthanges  an  1  attjustmenta  ol  ourrenej 

86  63 

■'■2i;7si"»5 

Totnl 

S-    S^U,n 

»■"•« 

Expenditures  [or  provincial  purposes 

'Salaries  and  wages 

S9  6.WS1 

Piibln.  butldlng^ 
Eoads  and  bridges 

nanoeftTOurcaodpnain 

6    18  40 

17  683    0 

Loans  to  municipalities 

Repayment   of  loan  to   inenlar    treBSury     Ireaeopei  s 

305  36 

receipt  No  6390  Sept  10  1902 

WOUO 

Differences  due  to  changes  in  ratio  of  exchange 

Balance  due  province 

Unsettled  diflerencee    present 

treasurer                                                            |3(H  t- 

UnsetUed    differenet*    present 

treasurer  (treditl                           ta  l" 

Cash  balance  present  treasurer     4  Vti  47    32  961  f* 

4  18U  Jl 

Unsettled    differences    present 

Unsettled    difference"     present 
treasurer  I  ert-dit)                                    H    

Cash  balance  present  treasurer         93- «         S00.30 

237,28 

602.31 

4,417.58 

»,ma 

Total 

56,820,05 



■ 
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REPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 


THE  PROVINCE  OP  BENGUET, 


„.„„„.„„. 

United 
currency. 

Mesicai. 

DEBIIH 

Rilance  on  hand  Jaly  1  1902 

Kcmnlsfiom  in«u)ar  treasury  bv  warrant 
a  ^o  480  Act  130  (general  e^p(n5i.«) 
S  Nil  nS9  AitiaO  (general  expennesj 
a  No  aS'  Acteoj  igeneral  ojipenBe^i 
A  No  2480  AitieSfrepairofiaguiotrad) 
S  No  1301  Act  595  (general  cKpensee) 

»25  11 
219  5S 

6  SVSIXl 
5  985  00 
2600  00 

til  6o0b0 

S158J  88 

»«:i 

Total 

1  «W  2ft  1       25,869.46 

R^B''an'd  bribes 

Contingent  expenaee    including  cost  of   malnte 
nanee  of  court  and  prison 

DiffereneeB  due  to  changes  la  ratio  of  exchange 

Sepoeits  m  insular  treasury 

UnBettlcddifferenoes  present  treasurer 
Cash  balance  present  treasuror 

,ii 

18,252, 92 

8.  no 

44.89 
7,568.66 

'■'"■•" 
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REPORT    (IF   THE    PHILIPPINK    fi  DM  MISSION. 


[Organiiea  April  2 


»„„,„0„. 

^. 

Stales 

.^sr. 

DEBITS, 

Balance  nn  hand  July  1  1102 

tJ3  OTi  17 

ColleotlonH 

'I 

^KTJ'i 

Land  Us  provmuHl 

m 

Land  IftT  muniLipa] 

30 

Joinl;  i:  rovmcial  and  municipal  taxe« 

U  S 

Meiican 

currency 

119  913  «5 

Cedula                                     8  904  46 

3fi,4U  00 

Stamp                                         244  95 

121S88 

Cart 

83  26 

TFrbana 

ft'i, 

37 

17fi3R(r 

1tO«4  >!« 

W,W9.S0 

Sale  oSpS?o  mui.icipalitle« 
Depoait  of  Mai^nto  Torralba  las  by  ele 

TAW 

kofc-ourt 

•m.:^ 

Receipts  irom  insular  treasnnr  by  warranls 

s  No  70S  A(t3l63andai(lntera«lre< 

noeHfiinrt) 

-  402  S6 

S  No  039  ActBSO  (forestrj  refund) 

199  28 

S  No  962  Att527(£or«lryrefund) 
S  No  1155  Aet52J<[oreslrj  refund) 

tl  72 

16  80 

2,649.64 

Eichanges  and  adjuatmenta  of  turn 
Total 


Roads  and  bndfijes 

Contingeoc  ei.penBes   Including  coBt  o 
nan'  e  of  i.ourt  and  prison 


Ei«f™d 


Bet und  of  taxes  erroneoDslv  c< 


Unsettled  differences  formci 
Unsettled  diflepenees  preseni 


currency   curteutj 

«1  214  11         tie  94 

3!»  02      l,7:s.52 


Unsettled  differences  present 
Cash  balance   present  treas 
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EEPOBT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  BTJLACAN. 
[Orguutzed  I^bruary  27, 1901.] 


Character  of  itou. 

States 
corrency. 

currency. 

Balance  on  handJoly  1  WP 

817,982.14 

usV' 

M4xlcii' 

Land  tai  provincial 

!urrency. 

s™s 

Lima  ta-c  muQicipal 

16  020:99 

6,661.96 

Regiatry  of  property 

608.36 

HiBCeiianeoUB  provinciat  reveoiie 

Joint  provlDclal  and  munlcliml  taxes— 

US.      KexiCTJi 

cnrcency  currency 

Cedula                                     10  602.87    M  700  01 

EHamp                                           210  10         606    5 

Cart                                               464  91         780  '9 

17  b09.94 

MunlolpaHaxes 

6  461.»4 

22,284.78 

Miscelianeona  receipts; 

Sales  of  BupplieBlorHUnicipalities 

Overages  in  cash 

11  S" 

2S04 

1m:IS 

Bece»ita  from  isgulor  tieaeuiy  bv  waiiant 
8:4)0.480, Act 420  loan). 

86  000  00 

a  No.  704,  Act  las  Internal  revenna  refund) 

tl  819  41 

B.No.840,Aot6SO  foreatry  rehnid) 

a.Na.953,Act5!2T  [oreatry  refund) 

S,  No.  654,  Act  627   forestry  refund 

S33  64 

B.No.llB6,Act527  (foteetry  refund) 

S.  No.  1167,  Act  527  (foreetiy  refund) 

2  81166 

5,819.20 

6,137.34 

Difterencea  due  to  changes  jn  ratio  of  e<[cliange 

ExehBQgea  and  adjustments  of  currencj 

loiie 

■■'iLmea 

Total 

76,377,66 

167,983.76 

Eipendituree  for  provincial  purposes 

9aiarieBandwagea_ 

JO  954  73 

*a9  064  19 

Puijlebulidinga 

»147 

S-'B  Ki 

U  S       STeslCon 

Roada  and  bridges (4  007  40  SB  823  72 

nieipalitles 110  89     2,000  00 

2162S72 

Contingent   expenses,  including  cost  of   malnte- 

14  89106 

67,044.78 

Ditterencea  due  to  caangta  In  ratic  of  exchange 

29  B69!t7 

60,^3.87 

Balance  due  province:                         currency  currencv 
Unsettled    dlfferencea,    former 

treaanrera t»77. 66    $2, 749,  gh 

Cashbalance.prescnt  treasurer.    1,726.44    22,29L96 

82,704.00 

826,041.81 

Unsettled    differences,    former 

Unsettled   differeoeea,  p'leaent 

Cash  baJaneeVpreBent  trausiiref  I       sa7.'s6    14,087.'l( 

3,188.33 

39,972.07 

76,377.66 



' 
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REPORT   OF   THK    PHtLIPPINE    COMMISSTON. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  C/.GAYAS. 
[Oiganized  Boptember  1,  1901.1 


Bnlance  on  band  Jiilv  l 


Land  ta^  municipal 
Kegtstry  o(  property 
MiHcellaseaua  pntvlneial  revenue 
Joint  prov  liiclal  and  mnnfctpol  ie 


Oniteil 
eurrencj'. 


Mnnipipal  ti 
MlseellanKiuBrc 


-liai"!  M    63.441.7; 


Ela   sole  of  supplies  to  municipalities 
ic  treasory  bv  warrant 
.  SS)  ifoceatrv  refund) 
5ZT  (foreetry  refund] 


Blipendjtuics  lot  provincial  purposes 

Salsrles  and  wages  tf 

Public  buildups 

Boada  and  bribes  i 

Contingent  expenses  including  cost  of  malnlBuance 


omuuicituditieB 

dop  tn  onanges  In  rs 

_„  — and  adjustments  of 

id  of  miicellaneous  reoelpiserroneouslv  dep 


ance  due  province                         furrenoy 
Unsettled    dlRerenoes     former 

Unsettled    differeoceB    present 

treasurer                                           9W  40 
Cash  balance  present  treaaur  r    10  135  d" 

Mexican 

M9,47B,4y 

12,0 

ance  due  municipalities 
Unsettled    differences    present 

Cash  balame  pri.bent  treasurer           Id  6 

6  6fie  J 

55, 35!.  70 

81,  a 

*.76 
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REPORT    OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVIffCE  OP  CAPIZ. 
1 15, 1901,    OfEoe  o!  treaBurer  eonsoHdated  with  that  of  supecviso 


»„-,0„„.. 

United 

Mesiean 

819,401.73 

22,685.44 
634:  S2 

ilnatax;mSni"f^i":::"::;::;;;::;::i:;::i:::."; 

S:S:S 

7,201.19 

D.  S.        Maxlean 

Industrial W,38fl?«    SlS.STOle 

Cedilla         4,864.41      24,iae.63 

11:565:84 

■ —    ■  —    -■ 

S66,3E6.72 

S  No  M2  AEt680  (forestry  refund) 

Si 

7.70 

S  No  llbO    ict  M7  (forestry  retandj 

363.  S9 

1.131,4S 

46,693.56 

78,474,72 

2,B77.4B 
360,04 
6,985.84 

!15,B82.81 
3,862:6s 
1,781.99 

Expenditures  for  provincial  purposes: 

sii 

Contingent  expenses,  Inclnding  cost  ol  mainte- 
naneeoleonrt  end  prison 

Paymenta to  municipalities 

Heiundsof  erroneous  oolleotiooa 

^:^:| 

4,032:71 

Balance  due  province:                     cnrrency,  currency, 

treasurer (2,821.90     «S,199.87 

Cash  balance,  present  treaa- 

2,907.73 
645-06 

11,162.61 
7,495.M 

Unsettled  diaerencea,  present 

Cash  balance,  present  treas- 

18,958.15 

4,.,  593.  56 

-      - 
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EEPOET   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 
TEE  PROVINCE  OF  CAVITE, 


Cheratter  of  item. 

currency. 

Mexican 
onrrencj. 

Balance  on  hand  Julj  1  1902, 

Mexican 

»13,iai.S2 

*                                                                US 

currencj- 

Land  tax,  proTlncial                                                »u  "TO  40 

«5  ,88  76 

Land  tax,  municEpal                                                  lb  191  5. 

Reeiatry  of  properti                                                               16o  fH 

147  40 

U  S         Mexleiui 

carrenoy     ™rrenoy 

Indtistrial....                        K  300  fi9      Id  214.13 

Cedulit 4e31S0     SiOIGDO 

Stamp 196  65          696  08 

Cart 883            2100 

Municipal  tasea.                                                                 7  9S3  S" 

26  863^8 

M,  861. 57 

tS0,iX>9.89 

1:  S!aSa'Sin<„„™„„„„.-..d, 

50  000  00 

S.     O.S43,  Actti30(ft)ie3ti7rettmd) 

8.     o.899,AotSST(Intenialrevenue[efiuidt                       33  76 

S.     0.957,  Act  527  (forestry  refund) 
S.  No.  1161,  Act  527  (fofestry  refnnd) 

8.  No.  ]2fi6,  Act  527  Korestry  refand^ 

2  16 

66.51 

=0,639.31 

526.29 

'  22,'260.'4K 

68,9S9.10 

CBEDITB. 

Salatlea  and  waees                                                   SS  407  61 

KJSSX.     ^                     SS 

462.98 

13,050,55 

nanee  of  court  and  prison                                       5  47«  lo 

9,241, « 

14.882.98 

S'.S:S 

D^^tin  EnaalaT  treasury  recelpl  No  6067  Aug  21 

'56;5i 

Refund  of  erroueooa  taxes  and  collections 

4,00 
928.18 



Differencea  due  to  ehan^a  in  ratio  of  exhan^ 

US         Mexican 

treasurer 829.26       8945,97 

Cash  l>alBiice,  preEcnt  treas- 

urer     6,506.74    37,589.00 

■- ■ ^,538,00 

Unsettled  differences,  preaent 

treafiuror  (credit) .....    . .              ,47    

Cash  balance,  present  treiis-' ' 
urer 4,026.62    12,158.86 

10,5fi2.1S 

J.,-^ 
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EEPORT    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  CEBU, 
[Oi^anized  April  IS,  1901.] 


Character  of  item. 

United 

Mexican 

S30.9S1.04 

89.  SO 
28.'5i' 

Collections:                                                                            onrcetiey. 
Land  lai,  munifiipftl 5,787.92 

currency. 

"■1:1 

95  5M19 

U  e.         Mexican 

Cedilla                                    84  BS6.41      63,174.00 
Stamp                                          -BO.  05       4, 203.  SO 
(.art                                             300  42       1  558  11 

Municipal  taxes                                                              IS  098  55 

8236,580.05 

Miecellaneoua  receipta 

hales  (  f  supplies  to  municipalities                                  El  SO 

24  77 

Seceipts  iiom  insular  treasury  bv  trarrant 

No  70-  At  ts  Its  and  311  (Infernal  revenue  refund  i 
So.  998.  Act  627  (lorestry  refund) 
No.  1162,  Act  527  (forestry  refund) 

W8  5S 

*«:SS 

Repaymenla  of  loans  by  municipalities 
DinerenceH  due  to  changes  in  ratio  of  exphange 
Exchanges  and  adjustrntnts  l  f  currencj 

18  688  35 
6,8«.45 

69,885.79 

Total 

110  121.17 

301,953.78 

of  conrt  and  prison                                                 5  514  67 

Loans  to  mnnlcipalifie^ 

Differences  duelo  changea  in  ralio  of  exchange 

^'^^l,f"^^cea   lormer"""'"'^'    '""^'''■ 
UnsetUed  dUerences.  present 

53  09s;21 

1  m.m 

24,360.00 
9,763,79 

93. 100.38 

12,534.96 

Balance  doe  mnnlcipEalties: 

unsettled  diflerences,  (ormer 

Caab  balance,  present  treaaurer         860.87      fl.794.g.'< 

___       952.24 

48,607.31 

110,121,17 

301,953,78 

*        *             '                    ■                                 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PHILIPl'INE   COMMISSION. 

THE  PBOVINOE  OB-  ILOCOS  KORTE. 
[Organiifd  September  I,  llWil.] 


Character  of  tt. 


B.U„,a..n>,„a,.,vi™           °""~ 

«2,2,7.57 

V  S 

Mexican 

renoy 

currenev 

laud  lux  provincial                                                       W 

1,39  39 

$25  805  64 

IU«i^riolpropsrtv 
Ml«ccllaneoin  prnvmclal  revenue 
JiHiit  piuYiucial  HDd  muDlLipol  taxe< 

76  7» 

13i  Ji 

V  8        Mexican 

currenc     currency 
Industrial                                (2  aifl    4    K  isl  M 

Cednla                                       3  822    i    %  169  80 

Stamp                                             99  (»        497  56 

^S 

v:'i 

Mlseellanetms  reoeipla     Sale  of   aapplies  !«  miinici 

47.75 

S  n"  M4  Act  680  (foresti?  refund) 
8  No  959  Act  5JJ  (forCBtrj  refund  i 

1    /17^ 

754  19 

4  23 

«  No  11S4.  Act  627  (foreatEJ  refund) 

951  43 

2,5on:oo 

»2!eai!93 

Total. 

35  4S    Bl 

1*961  0' 

Expenditures  fir  prOTincial  purpose 

SalBries  an  mages                                                          84 

S24S99    ^9 

RSad^andbrt^ 

jM)  M 

2030% 

ole^rtandi^Bon                                                        2 

OSO  S3 

3  160''0 

PaymentB  to  municipalities 

T  IW  12 

Sepeymentofloan 

DitTerence  due  to  changes  in  catiu  of  ccctiange 

2500W 

849  67 

13  2WIO. 

Balance  due  province                      currency     euirencs' 
Unneltled   (liaerenc«9,    farmer 

UnsetUed  differences,    present 

CaBhbalatice','preseDc'trrasurer''2is44!48    35,525.27 

96.73 

6.438.09 

2,445,29 

35,487,51 
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REPORT    OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  ILOCOS  SUR. 
[Organized  September  1, 1901,] 


Character  of 

„.. 

States 

Mexican 

Balance  on  htiud  Tub  1  1902 

U  B 

Meiloan 

114,467,36 

Ctlliituns 

Lanilax  proUnclal 

IUOT°M 

nielli 

7-- 

165  fi4 

MeiicaD 

Industrial                          Tm% 

m"i^% 

(.edula                                  H  12^  12 

4-386  88 

Stamp                                      147  04 

19  924  47 

a.  34?  95 

(o  munid 

b  il>  01 

44,776.82 

»134,0S9.53 

pallU^ 

Receipts  from  Inralai  Treasury  by  warran 
S  No  481  Act  lid  (eentsrat  expenses) 
S  No  710  AolalflSaoaSll  (Interaalrt 

8  No  960  A<t  ^27  (foreeUy  refund) 
8  No  llflB  Act  6^   forestry  relundl 

^^M 

45  61 

8  No  nee  ActB!7  (forestry  teiundi 

1M0  25 

199.39 

2,614.64 

Differences  dne  to  (hanges  In  ratio  of  exc 

mnge 

Bxclmngei  and  adjuetmenls  of  cncrency 

""86,'895li4 

60,137.76 

laUrleo  and  wages 

S5  049  00 

126  3' 2  07 

aSadsandbl^es 

MO  19 

nance  oi  court  and  prison 

4  640  95 

fl44I6S 

Payments  to  munitlpalltles 

25  era' ^ 

si;ooo:m 

Repayment  of  loan  to  msular  lieaoury 
Differences  due  to  clianges  In  latio  of  ent 

lange 

2i,'joo!oo 

«;  190144 

62!66 

MeTlcan 

Balance  due  provlnoe                  cnrcency 
Unsettlca  differences  former 

currency 

troaauren                              IS  69"  Sb 

8179104 

UnaetUed    dlftereneea    prea- 

IS  ais  30 

Cash  balance  present  treas 

36  50H  66 

Unsettled  differences,  farmer 

Unsettled  differences  present 

Caali  lalance  present  trees 

W^N 

336  11 

968  30 

4,882.29 

37,477.% 

60,137,76 

'       * 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  ILOILO. 
[OrgaiilMti  April  II,  1901.] 


~ 

nlted 

Charaetoofl 

on. 

Slnles 

™rS™s" 

Balanceonhandjulvl  1902 

Mexl,  an  ' 

m 

018,06 

Land  tl\  m™nld^l 

307  e? 

738  75 

Joint  proTincml  and  municipal  taxes— 

U  8 

Indnatrlal                         m  94}  S 

m^'^B 

Cedula                               11  SnO  86 

Stamp                                      i  240  Hi 

Can                                            SH  7b 

1907  50 

38  200  91 

216Q5  S6 

69 

t2M,7ai.25 

Ues  and  sale  ol  provincial  prapsr^ 

457.06 

789,26 

Receipta  from  insular  treasary  by  warrant 
a.  No.  7118  Acts  les  and  SIl  (Int«rna1  Ki 

S.  No.  815  AffWJitoreslrs  refiindi 

S.  No.  961  Aet  6(27  (forestry  refund! 

8.  No.  962  Act  627  )forestr>  refund) 

1S9& 

S.  No,  llBV  Act  627  (loreetry  ceturd) 

«2  8S 

S.  No.  1168  Act  627  (loreatrr  refund) 

991  43 

SSB 

M9;4S 

Total 

~n 

5118 

280,^0,97 

813  105  99 

StO  012  4( 

Public  biuldinKS 
Roads  and  bridges 

9826  25 

nance  of  taurt  and  prison 

6  4"8P 

216bO(W 

175!S14!S6 

nee 

57  »0 

Refund  of  InUustrtal  tax  erw  ucously  collected 

V  8 

Mexican 

Balance  due  province                      ctuTsncj 

$7,763.86 

Cash  balance,  present  tre^ 

— '---  '6,956.67 

21,853.86 

p^nt  Deaaurer*'!*".1^^.'         fiM.32 

Caili  balance,  present  treas- 

751.21 

l,031.li 

16 

6^.25 

2S,48S.0S 

^ 

751,  J8 

' 
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EEPOET   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  IBABELA. 
[Organized  September  10,  IWl.] 


CliarB^;(er  of  item. 

United 

Meiloan 

Balance  on  liand  Julj  1  1902 

Joint  provincial  and  municlpil  taxes 

cntrency 

£^r.e ^'^i 

Mexican 
tU  "OB  78 

"11 

Jcipahties 
le  refund) 

1 

ge 
(1616  46 

U  S 

«1 

18TOS0 

122,227.08 
2,887.21 

ln*XI00 

ao6  0o 

¥50,662-26 
7,340.38 

Miscellaneous  lecelptBi  Sale  of  supplies  to  mui] 

Receipts  from  ineulai  treasury  by  warrant 

B.No.  711.Actsla3and311  (internal  reven 

S.  No.  963,  Act  627  (foreeWj  refund) 

a.  No.  1189,  Act  627  (forestry  refund) 

Eschanges  and  adjustments  of  gurreuij 

42  92 
010  6K 

26  2"4  2S 

Maries  and  wages 
Public  buildtiiw 
Koads  and  tin%es 

Contingent  expenses    inoiuding  cost  o 
nance  of  court  and  prison 

l.'S:S 

320.78 

26,S»8.1S 
3!..  653, 40 

4.M9,'n 

Balance  due  prorlnce'                 cunency    c 
Dosettletf differences  former 

Unsettled  diOerences  present 

Unsettled  diftereocea  present 
treasurer  (credit)                     "10  3> 

10,608.00 

Balance  due  inunicipftMties 
Unsettled  diflerences,  pr»u.nt 

r 

Cash  balance,  prtsent  trea« 

389.18 

1,076.^ 

5,258.39 

11,634.96 

25,224.29 

' 
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REPORT    OF   THK    FHJLIPI'JNi;    CoJ 

THE  rEOVINCE  OF  LAGUNA. 
[Organized  July  1,  1902.] 


Joint  provincial  en<l  municipal  te 


InduaCilal.. 

Cedula 

Stamp 


HntilclpAl  taxes 

^lecellaneouB  receipts: 

Sales  of  supplies  to  municipalities 


i  583  98    69  616  36 


B.  No.  46S.  Acts  163  and  S11  (IntOTnal  revenue  and 
foceatry  refund} 1 

S.  No.  846,  Act  580  (forestry  lefnnd) 
S.  No.  9«4,  ActB27  (forestry  refund) 
S.  No.  1170,  Ael  627  (foraatry  refund) 

Exclianges  and  adjustments  of  currency 


29.379.67  ]    109,K 


Balance  due  pi 


S       Mexican 


Cash  balance,  present  Ctoi 
Balance  due  munlcipalitjea: 


■Mu-n. 


General,  accoiad  oj  the  iHillfrior  ofinlemal  revenue  for  ike  province   wUh  reference  to 

tefutids  by  the  insular  government. 

[Amounts,  stated  in  United  States  currency,] 

BebtM:  Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1902 W.OSO.ei 

Total _ i.tmt.Hl 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OP  LEPANTO-BONTOC. 
[Organized  May  2R,  1902.] 


United 

Mexican 

Character  ol  i 

^m. 

otfrremy. 

currency. 

C^BIT.. 

U.  9. 

Mexican 

rollpctions 

urreney 

""^^ 

aegiaWv  of  property 

ProTmeial  and  monlcipal  tasea 

Mcilean 

Industrial                              S84.19 

8120  99 

Cedula                                    m  19 

Stamp 

12.95 

82M88 

Munidpal  taxes 

J5  00 

Sif'.Ol 

81,742.23 

MiBcellaneouB  recefpM    Sele  of  Buppbea 

o   muuid" 

palitlM 

ReceiptH  irom  Insular  ireaean-  by  warrant 
17(0  429  Act*10  general eipenees) 

1  !62  11 

8  No  4ei  Act  410   general  expenses 

a  No  624  Aot4B0  general  espenses 

2  600  00 

8  Noe8S,Aot490   general  eipenaeB 

8  No  889  Act  IIS5  jienerBl  expcnsesi 

B  No  12IS  ActB957Kener«l  eipenaeaj 

S  No  1814  Act  883  general  expenses 

68    60 

S.  No.  1316,  Act  695  (general  expenses) 

12  320  00 

6,815.80 

44,336.98 

7,0B2.91 

64,6^.05 

t  Tpenditurea  lor  provlQcial  pnrpoaes 

Ki  208.24 

81^1242  16 

Riadfl^anabn^es 

SOS  07 

10(7  07 

94  16 

1172S39 

t  mtingen  lexpensts  Including  cost 

of  malnte 

name  of  court  and  pn«on 

10  698  61 

3  107.  W 

38,786.63 

Payments  to  municipalities 

107.  TS 

Transferred  to  Internal  rcTenue  account 

12.60 

Dltterernes  due  to  changes  in  ratio  of  exebi 

inge 

Mexican 

Balance  due  province                    currency 
UnsetUerldiSerences  former 

treasnrer                                     M67  U 

1519  S8 

Unsettled  diSereni  es  present 

treasurer 

Cash  balance  present  treas- 

12  410  20 

iiwog 

Balano'  dae  mimlcIpalltiCB    Cash  balnn 

167.18 

Tot«l 

7  082.91 

54,«20.06 
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KEPORT   OF   'l'HI<:    l-HlLll'I'INJi    COMMISSION. 

THE  PEOVl.NCE  OF  LEYTE. 
lOrgaiiized  April  22. 1901.] 


»..„..„,„„^ 

United 

^.^nz. 

Balance  on  liand  July  I  190^ 

C  llecllons                                                                            curreQoy 

SB8, 834. 76 

cuifen% 

I^dtan  proTlncRj                                                      S    m    6 

ST  l^  4f 

Laoltax  munlcpal                                                         3  84b  2" 

Resislry  oi  property                                                              172  09 

Pr  Tine  al  UiMS                                                                     20  00 

Indnalml                             tl9  763  Til  PD  760  31 

Certula                                    12  205  12   66  fi2B  00 

Stamp                                          N25  96      2  HJiSa 

CaM  "^                                          314  7b         B63  00 
Uun  c  pal  tases                                                                     61  70 

$227,231,26 

Mlwel  aneoua  rece  pta 

bales    f  supplies  tn  mun  cipalil  ea                                       W  -9 
Sale»olBiipplea                                                                       i  M 
0  en^eincaeh 

3  0h.i    5 

S.083.31 

Recelpta  from  lusaloi:  treasury  by  wsTrant 

S.^o.  44fl,AotSS;(excessdep<islMI 76.60 

S.  No.  712,  Aot  163  linternal-ieTenue  refund) 

■3;556.'i5' 

S.  No.  M7.  Act  5S0 /forestry  refund) 

2,407.58 

2,82S.&1 

8  No  1171  AEtS27  (foceetrTrefundV!ll!!lI!'^!ii! B4.27 

1  No!  im;  AM  i7{fSsS?r^"a. ;:::::::.: 

10,983. 20 

80,243.40 

Salaries  and  w^ea                                                  «11  724  2- 

(23S3''4B 

Public  bmlding-'                                                               7  -150  94 
Roada  and  bridges                                                            »  3S7  » 

79  "H 

nance  of  eourt  and  prison                                           13  018  99 

9  709  72 

purchaaeof  land                                                               3  JS3  !■> 

100  00 

01446  02 

Refund  of  provincial  taxes  fiscal  year  1902 

22  60 

Differences  due  to  conges  in  ratio  ot  exehange 

1  1M40 

ff  S      Mexican 

2  17Jbb 

Unsettled  dtOerence)^   present 

treaaurer W,742.59       1319  -B 

^r.'']™!:.r:r.^':!.^'^   ^7. 42.9^.^. 

43  288  8!. 

C^TTfanceVpi^aem-tr^ 

urer       BM.SS      6,071.37 

6.097.16 

: m.»» 

9,  797.  22 

49,386.01 

Total 

80,243.40 

250,299.77 
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REPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION.  4ol 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  MARINDUQUE. 

I  added  Juno  23,  1»02.    Abollshtd  as  separate  province. 


Cl„„.„„, 

United 

Mexfean 

..„„ 

U  8 
Mexican 

ourrencj 
»2  1IH  07 

S,M2.6S 

Land  lai  municipal 

stamp                                           1(S  5S 
Cart                                                 li  17 

Miscellaneous  receipts:  SaleE  of  supplies  to  n 

82,166.7S 

Receipts  Irom  Insular  Treasury  by  warrant; 

,;:S:S 

S.  No.  462,  Act  m  (general  eipenses)  .... 

170.09 

Transfers:  From  aupervisor.treasurer  oi  Mind 

13,803.70 

13  402  30 

inlenanoe 

2,6H69 

oe                    86920 

S45U02 
8856  06 

R887  65 

aalarlesandwaBe'. 

Roads  and  brii^es 

Comfngeiit  eitpf nses  iBeluding  cosi  ol  m 
of  court  and  prison 

Differences  due  lo  cbanuee  in  ratio  ot  exchan 

Transfers 

To  Buperyisor  traaanrer  of  Mindoro  Provin 

^'Z^i'^J^S^Sfre^ncea  of  late  treasurer 

%o!io 

66.00 

12,399.62 
6,500.00 

1,909.65 

IS.  803. 70 

1 1903— VOL  7 31 
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REPORT    OF    THE    PHILIPPiNE    COMMISSION. 

THE  i-ROVINCK  OF  MASBATE. 
[Oisaiiized  March  18, 1901  ] 


Character  of  Ite 

Sttto 

Mexican 

currency. 

currency. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1  IWJ 

112, 876.  N6 

Mexican 

Collet-lions 

carrenci 

Land  tax  provmciaJ 

8891.40 

8667^1 

^nd  tax  municipal 

oliic  proSlifoteKnS  municipal  tatts- 

Bi.00 

1  SB2 

U  8 

Mexican 

current y 

SlOSfiSlo 

Cedilla                                       1  OSS  M 

6  era.  00 

Slanip                                             23.34 

Municipal  tuxf 

334  4S 

.  M«  t4 

- 

""sSrSirSis'jiiK.s. 

US  refund) 

6930  68 

S.  No.  648,  Act  eso  (foresby  rdund) 
S.  Ho.  Se7  Act  627  {ttafatij  leMndS 
S.  No.  1173  Act  627  (toreslcr  refund) 

2  aw  71 

e.  No.  1214  Act  S67  (toreBtiy  refund) 

13  882  06 

Ext  hunger  and  ailju^tmcntA  of  tiiiTcnc\ 

Total 

21,033.57 

44,835.81 

Expenditure"  for  proiinoial  purpows 

*SalarieBand  w^es 

Koads  and  bridges 

885  SI 

20    J 

Contingent  BXpenses  including  cost  of  m 

».350.9e 

19,595.75 

Payments  t.mnnldpalitles 

Dittcrenees  due  to  changCE  In  ratioof  exohai 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of  currencv 

6:«29.89 

18,840.58 

ge 
Mexican 

3, 387;  89 

Balance  due  province                      curteiici 
Unsettleif    rtiHerencea      former 

1    $imfio 

treasurer 

468« 

Cash  balatice.pre-enttreaiurer           fil. 

si,m.s. 

^Am.M 

nnB<4tied     differencea      farmer 

treaBureiB                                       3k, 

tTnseltled    differences      present 

Cash  balance,  present  treasurer              k 

m      isa.  79 

1,1-4.35 

.1,033,.,7 
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REPORT    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  MINDOao. 
[OiEaniMd  November  10,  IStfi.] 


Cliflracler  of  item. 

United 
currency. 

currency. 

»1,887.65 

Col  Lections: 

Joint  prOYincial  and  mnnloipal  taxes— 

U  S        Meil  an 

V  s 

Meitcun 

urreuEy 

Cednltt....                                            e  362.00 

Stamp 102         100  79 

Can lis            SflO 

SJ99  28 

(9  642  so 

MuDlcipsl  taxes 

18,869,00 

Eeoeipts  from  insular  treasury  by  warrant 

638.50 

No.  fl52,  Act473f](Hin) 

No.  S31,  Act  490  (eiltg  non^CIitietian  tnbes) 
No.  849,  Act  680  forestry  relund) 

UOOO 

1  137  -a 

No.  902,  Act  696  general  expenses) 
No.  »6«;  Act  527  jforestrv  refund) 

13  300  00 

390  n.^ 

No.  992,  Act  857  (excess  deposits) 

No.  1219,  Act  69  ^Eeneral  e-ip«iiae9) 
No.  1411,  Act  595  (general  eipeuBes) 

6  "00  00 

1219  83 

7  too  00 

,»S 

Total  ._ 

B7'53,38 

64,849.08 

CRFDITS 

Ejtjiendlturee  tor  provim-tal  purposes 

Public  buildings 

37  81 

2"30  99 

H  663!  92 

96^-S- 

18,285.39 

era.  To  treasurers           "  "'"'d   "    "Mexican 

^'u'nB^eiSl^'dm^ces    ptesent""^"''*    '""'"'"^ 

treasurer-—                                SI  894  52  S16  620  11 

1  «1  S3 

Cash  balance,  present  treasurer.        3S8.B6      1,173.28 

3S8.86 

1,175.78 

5,753,38 

' 
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REPOET    OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION 


Characler  (if  Item. 


Land  tax  municipal 
Be^iatrj  of  propott j 


S        MBHicon 
16  46     5, 711. 36 


t*  ns  4i  S2B  M2.6e 


136  38 

Munictpal  ts 
MliScellanBOiia  ri 


8  So  57fi  Acta  IfiS  and  3lY(lntecQal  re 
S  No  714  Aft  IBS  and  Sll  (internal  re 
S. Hn.g50,  Act 5S0(foreaHy  refund)  ... 
S.  No.  «69,  Act  627  (foreeWy  reland) . . . 
S. Ho. 970,  Act 627  if orenry refund ) ... 
S.  No.  1175,  Act  627  (forestry  refund) . . 


■    6  19"  63    46,133.1! 


eipt?   Sale  of  supplies  to  munlnpall 
Tby  w 


Excbanges  and  adjustments  of  currency 

Expendituree  for  pioytocia]  purposes 
Salaries  and  waeea 
Public  bulldlnen 

Contingent  expenses   including  c 
nance  of  eourt  end  prison 

leipalities 


Unsettled   difference'    pres 
Cash  biance.  present  treaa- 


of  currency 

U  S        Mexican 

cuneoey  Lorrenoy 

t57S  29     (1,864  03 
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REPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  NUEVA  ECDA. 
[OrgftnisBd  June  11, 1901.] 


Land  tax  prorlnclaJ 
Land  tax  mualdpal 
Keglstry  of  property 
Jmat  proymcial  ana  mniucipBl  ta 


Municipal  taxps 
Mlseellaneona  receipts    Bale  of  supplies  to  D 
Reoeipia  irom  insular  tceaauiy  by  wamuit 

e    No     16   Acts  1B3  and  311   (lnt«nial  re 


of  court  and  pnaon 

FaymentB  to  municipalities 
Repayment  <  t  loan  to  maular  treaeory 
Diffeiences  due  tc  i  liangea  In  ratio  of  excliiuige. . . 

liiplianges  and  adjustments  of  LUireney 

DepoBila  in  inBUlar  treaaluy 


)f  maintenance 


1SCI0  88 


S2L2713e 
2J14U 
2  Ce3% 

8  172  11 


BalRDCe  dtie  provincp 


U.S. 


Mejiicau 


icedtiepro' 

naettled    diderenc 

Unaeltied     differeneea,    present 

Cash,  balance  present  tr 

alance  due  municipalltieB   Cash  belance,  present  treas- 


872.85   tl,U 


vGooglc 


EEPOBT    OF   THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 
E  OF  NUEVA  VIZCAYA. 


Balance  on  bandJiiIjl  1902 

Cullcctlnns 

land  tax  munii.ipal 
Juintpruvlncialund  municipal  U 


Mviniolpal  taxes 

MisoellitneoHS  receipts  Sale  of  supplies  to  jn«nli,lpalf 

Bei  elpts  from  Insular  treasury  by  wairanC 
^  So  leaa  Act  SBS  (geneial  expenaea) 
■5  No  476  Act  410  (generB.1  expenses) 
ij  No  602  Aft  4W  jgeneml  expenses) 
§  ^o  ?*?  ^^^9i™  (general  expenses) 


Exehmiges  and  od]n' 
Toiul 


Eottdsand  bridges. 

Contingent  expenses    inclnduig-  cost 
nance  of  court  and  prison 

Payments  to  municipalities 
Deposits  in  Insular  treasury 
Excbtrnges  and  adjustments  of  (tirtency 


Unsettled     differences     present 
Cosli  balanre  present  treasurer 
■e  due  munlolpalitl 
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EEPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  OCCIDENTAL  NEGKOS. 
[OrRanized  April  20,  1901.] 


States 

Mexican 

HEBITB. 

Bslanee  on  hand  July  1  190" 

851 

V   H 

Mexican 

C  lleotlons 

«s 

86™'^ 

Begietryot  property 

224  91 

B35  66 

Miscellaneous  proymcml  revenue 

11B07 

326  to 

Joint  pKTlE.eiiil  ana  muniolpal  tsxea — 

«l 

Industrial                              *6  231  «9 

i&'a4s 

Cart                                             246  9i 

1  moo 

14  717  81 

68  24S14 

Municipal  laxei 

7  174  75 

28b0f  37 

il, 

la9 

78 

8111,763.58 

Miacellsneoua  raceiple     Sale  of  supplios 

pal  (ties 

Receipts  from  insular  tieasuiy  by  warrant 
S^o  852  ActSTOUorestrv  refund  1 

5354  60 

8  Ho  971  Act  527  jforeBtry  refundi 

.       >*  No  972   Vet  527  (toKetry  refundi 

S  No  1176  Acts'    (foreatry  refundi 

145  38 

S  No  1177  Act  127  (forestry  refund) 

13 

Differences  line  to  cbangee  in  latlo  of  ezchange 

47; 

8,6M.12 

Exchanges  and  adjustments  of  currency 

62,71M.25 

Total 

98  342.60 

183.129,67 

Salaries  and  wages 

S7  494-? 

ti5''17  « 

Contmgent  espensea    inclnding  cost  of  mainte- 

nance ol  eourt  and  prison 

1546  18 

11402  53 

16 

3-7 

20 

63,933.26 

QiRerences  due  to  cnanges  in  ratio  of  exehai 

ige 

2. 

5U 

48 

Exchanges  and  aCtjnfltmente  *  t  cnrcency 

Balance  due  province                   ontrency 
Unsettled  differences,  former 

^^y 

treasurera                              (9  569  60 

810  467  48 

Cash    balance    former    treas 

Casta   balance   present   treas 

urw                                                  45  9h 

6284  3S 

0  2.1    U. 

16    60  64 

Balance^e  municipalities 

treasurer'             ^     "™"  82  99(1.67 

mo. '26 

Unsettled  differences,  former 

treasuer  (crealt) 

Cash  balante    former   treas- 

urer                                                     .9S 

Cash  balanoe    pre<ient   tretti 

S3,119.S7 

6,669,98 

51,m6. 

Total 

^ 

W 
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REPORT    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVl.VCE  OF  ORIENTAL  NEGROS. 
1, 1901.    omct  of  truasnror  eonsollilalea  with  that  of  supervisor  I 


»„..„„«, 

spates 
120,889.38 

34,382.91 

SiSS. 

Mexican 
munlol 

"M\ 

Collectiona 

Land  tat.  provm  lal 
Land  tax  municipal 
Bffilslryofjroperty 

Joint  J  rovlnclHi  and  municipal  taxes— 

Industnal                           |2  743  ei 
^la                                      ,076  23 

MunJtipal  taits 
HiEcellaneous  receipts     Sale  ol  wpplies  ( 

Mexican 
$4,077.40 

i2;a2a;7i 

164.609.62 

Refund  ot   erroneous   payments  tor  oontlnj 

17120 

Receipla  irom  insular  treasury  bv  warrant 
S  No  716  Acts  163  and  SU  (mtemal  rev 

fund) 
S  No  973  ActS^aoceslryrelnndJ 
S  No  1179  Act  )--  Iforestry  refnnd) 

736.84 

• 

3,331-81 

58,669.52 

12,B67.23 
4,  Ml!  36 
3,594.85 

13,203.% 
10,119:37 
10,350. SI 

20,703.85 
22,443.0! 

ll|6B3!23 

.f^II'.f^ 

23,700.29 

Balance  dne  province:                        ourrenpy. 
Unsettled    dlAerenceia.   present 

Cash  belanceipresent'treasuferl     'm.W 
Unsettled    differeneea,    present 

Meiicao 
(3,65a.  a 

2,  79«.  94 
13.36 

:: 

19,165,77 

68,669.52 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVIHCE  OF  PAMPANGA. 
[O^anizerl  February  13, 1901.] 


o.„^..„». 

Stolid 

currency. 

DSBITB. 

■Balance  on  band  July  i  1902 

i6S,012.1fl 

land  lax,  municipal                                                        17  228  W 
Reglslry  ol  property                                                               108  36 

Cedula                                       4  980  12    35  953  2S 
Btemp                                           US  9S     g  6^  M 

Munldpal  tases 

10  426  26 

69  698  95 
27  2^.1  91 

"•l! 

tI46,062-S7 

8.W  717,  Aot  lES  (IntBTiial  revenoe  refund) 
S.  KO.  8SR,  Act  tea  (forertry  refnnd) 
a  Ho.  97£  AM  G2T  (forestry  refnnd) 
8.  No.  1181.  Aot  m  (forestry  refand] 

2^1 

Exobanges  and  adJuatmenlB  of  currency 

10J,390.i7 

VilZsl 

ExpendtCnres  for  provincial  purposes 
salaries  ana  wages 
Public  bnildings 
SoadB  and  bni^ 

Contingent  expense'    including   cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  court  and  prison 

=8  605  40 
2  500  OO 

29.598.71 

receipt  Ko  8B02  Sept  24  1992 
Esobangea  and  adJustmentB  ol  cutrenMr 
Balance  due  pioTince                      currency  currency 

treasurer                                      12  166  DO 
Unsettled   diflerences    present 

Weaeurer (credit)                             ....   Sl,574,41 
Cash  balance,  present  treasurer    21  390, 01    &9, 386. 61 

Balance    due  mont  fpalitiea     Cash  balance,    present 

24,05S.01 
5,612.70 

57.812,10 

46  971  13 

109,772.97 

107,m47 
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KEI'UKT    OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION, 

TUB  I'ROVINCK  OF  PANOASINAN. 
[Organized  February  18, 1901.] 


Charaeter  of  item. 

curroiioy. 

^^n^. 

™a,T., 

Me^ 

11  67 

Hi- 

S30  70^  CO 

Colleettoni 

land  tax  prorlncial 
Land  tax  inanjcipal 

MlstellaneoBs  provincial  revenue 
Joint  provincial  and  muiucipal  taxes— 

Industrial                            &  874  if 

Stamp                                        209  08 
Carl                                        109885 

Municipal  taxes 

Refund  of  costs  in  i  rimtnal  casea 

B9m^ 

nge 
Mexitan 

»9SOblO 
13,217.06 

111 

9fi 

■i  HI  72 
30  70 

a.i«07 

1728  06 

WsS25 
84  8«4  88 

Ml  2. 
^07 

^,8... 

8  Mo  8M  AaSSOiforestiyrofund) 
a  So  916  AotSSTJiOrestry  refund) 
%  ho  1182  Act  627  (forestry  letnod) 
S  No  lies  Act  SiTitoreatry  refund) 

^ 

» 

1,000.00 

3.679.36 

Eichange*  and  edjuatmenta  of  eurrencj 

3  119  80 

25,193.37 

Tiital 

9S036  6O 

319,973.98 

ss3r 

Contingent  expenses  including  cost  o 

48  06b  94 
85106 

Payments  to  mumoipalitlea 

Transfer  to  treasurer  of  Tarlac  Frovinte 
DifleceQces  dne  to  chaises  in  ratJo  of  exclia 

Balance  due  province                     turrencv 
Unsettled  difference'  present 

treasurer                                   H  ISiSa 
Cash  balance,  present  treas 

.,» 

, 

„„„ 

152  609  04 
37  60 

Unsettled  dilterences,  present 

"^^r*"^"^'  P'*'*"*  "^^^    1  5,s  32 

98.036.6.S 
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KEPOET   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 

THE  PEOVINCE  OF  PARAGUA. 
[Oixanized  JaDe  2S.  1<|02.] 


Cliaracler  of  ilera. 

Slawe 

currency. 

Collcctlone:                                                                            ourrency.   furrenoy! 
TJ.  a.       Mexican 

mSAl 

Cedilla 8397.00      8.117.18 

S13.405.47 

HecelptB  from  insular  treasury  by  warrttnt; 

S-TJo.  788.  ActSOS  (loan) - 6,000.00 

S.  No.865,  ActSSOfforeWryretunai 792,  W 

52.75 

8W,00 

4B6'.oa 

TT  H       Meiioan  . 

Onsettlea     dlfferencea       present 
treasurer                                           »St>  25       8816.34 

Cash  Wftn<*   present  trtssarer                     2  Jhi^B 

Gush  lalante    present  treasurer      137  35      1  73l!31       __  ^^      .,..,„„. 

m.00 

lyGoogle 


REPORT    OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 

THE  PKOVINCE  or  RIZAL. 
[Organised  June  II,  1*01.] 


.„».».,.«. 

United 

iJSiS 

Balance  on  band  July  1  1<I02 

Col  lections 

Land  tfti  provincial 

Joint  provincial  and  municipal  laxes— 

Uezican 

irreiin 

1^9,300.14 

^^m!!!"! 

Stamp                                      112  60 
Cart 

Municipal  taxes 

f'S 

.m^ 

84,162.35 

Receipts  irom  Insular  treasury  byirarrtint 
Ho.esa  Act  631  (loan) 
No.  718  A  ct  16S  r  internal  revenue  refund 
No.  856  Actasofforestry  refund) 

nS:  1185  AM  527  (fS^/ferSndl 
No.  1261  Bee  5  Ig)  AcH38 

nunldpal 
Jntenajice 

i98  J7 

2  600  00 

-B4B 
72S-6 

1536  88 
5  61010 

34  54 

Dinerences  due  1 1  changes  in  ratio  of  eichan 

W  456  87 
5  774  55 

23  4H8"49 

Total 

17  875  63 

%  670  99 

Public  buildings 
Ronds  and  bribes 
Contingent  eipense^  including  cost  of  ma 

15  143  2' 

nifferences  due  1 1  cfiange"  In  ratio  of  exchan 

ireasurep.                                 81  Jo'  20 

Unsettled   dlfferencea    pre<ient 

treasurer  (credit)                              8S2.3S 
Cash     balance     present    treas 

^   *^_^ 

currency. 
»10, 607.64 

1,609.64 

Unsettled    differences     lormer 

'""■' 

*^^rer .'"'"''"     present    treas          ^^  ^ 

1,715.  OS 

917.04 

.0,-.„ 

2  655  15 

Total 

57.376.63 

86.670.99 
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EEPOET    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PEOVINCE  OF  EOMBLON. 
[Organized  March  16. 1901.] 


Character  of  iteoi. 

™ii? 

Heiican 
currency. 

taiea— 

n  a       Mexican 

sHsV  66^810  flM"lI 

805  98      10  l>"9  00 

25  8            "0»25 

63  2S 

Euppliee  to  munlci 

enue  refund) 
(internal  revenue  re- 

3 

und) 

K,a35.«2 

Land  tax  provincial 
Lanltax  mnnicipal 
Begiatry  o(  property 
Joint  provinciiu  and  munlcipa 

Induatnal 

Misoellaneoua  reoelpta    Sale  ol 

paliti«s 
Receipts  from  insular  tieasmy  by 

U  B 
»22  m 
300 

Ment^'n 

(29,681.69 

fund/ 

S  No  998  Act  527  (forestry  re 
S  No  1186  Act  6«  (forestry  re 

633!  20 

2,mi9 

fi,417.77 

of  exchange 
'"^if  S       Mexican 

S623       r'26  ,4 

ah   balance    preaent 

"11 

812.080  0" 

naneeof  court  and  prison 

Payments  to  munitipaliUea 
Differences  due  to  ehangea  in  rati 
ExcliaDges  and  adjustments  o[  cu 

Unsettled    diflerencea    forme 

Caii  balance  present  treasure 

Balance   due  municipalitiea     Ca 

8,027.75 
1,856: 03 

15.272.70 
16,834.28 

4.19 
0,271.48 

Total 

6,417.77 

37.432.63 
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REPORT    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  SAMAR. 


Charncterot 

...^ 

Unitert 

^fesica^ 

CoUections; 

cuVrenoy 

161,600, 38 

2;  OSS.  24 

*^''m'76 

^^                     

bo  mnnici- 

1,407.47 

Receipts  from  insular  treasaryliy  warrant 
8.  No.  as,  Act  428  (loan)  ... 
B.  No.  720,  Acts  IBS  and  SH  (internal 

B.  No.  gisVActSSo' (forest^ 'refund) 
8.  No.  919,  Act  E21  (forestry  refund) 

,„„ 

10  m>oo 

25  QUO  01) 

28b6b94 

EsiHBndltHrea  for  provincial  purposea;                                                  

11198 
5,079,78 

Public  buildlnes J  64          89    10 

Contingent  expenses,  Ineloans  cost  oS  mainU 
nance  of  court  and  prison 2  A6  ii     11  B-iS  1 

26S4-S3I 

Differences  due  to  changes  in  laho  Of  exohange 
Exchiuiges  and  adjustments  of  cntrencT.. 

Balance  due  province:                    currency    eucrency 
Unsettled     differences,     pres- 

2, 635  16 

<»»»,...„,„,-...,»«.„.  .,»,»  «.»...  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Unsettled  dUTereiicts,  present 

Cashbalanccprfsenttreasurer.      '908.43    18,081.40 

118,420.28 

26,686.94 

■ 
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RBPOBT   OF    THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OP  90R80QON. 
[Orgiinizea  April  30, 1903.] 


Character  ofitsm. 

iil 

currcncy- 

BaUnce  on  hand  Inly  1  1102 
tolleetiona 

Begistryot  property 
Provincial  taxes 

US 
IIW 

Mexican' 

8S3,281.13 

Stamp                                        2  037  36 
MutiloipftI  taxes 

78  OC 

23  068  39 

16  143  81 

J114,2'J8,97 
4,396.76 

Mlscellaneoua  reeeipta  Sales  of  euppUesto  m 

Bents 

Receipts  from  insular  treaanry  by  watrant 
Ko  721  Act  163  (intemal  cevenne  refund 
No  359  Act  530  fforeotiy  refund) 

1  SlslSSi 

unlclpali 

6  049  18 
106  63 

4  016  75 
*,93|36 

S,1P3.31 
88:75 

DiSereni  es  dne  to  changes  in  ralie  of  eichan. 
Exchanges  and  adjiiBtmenl"  of  eurrency 

H  079, 24 

ntenance 
rs  receipt 
Mexican 

(3,160.71 

Zl 

829  0''8  22 

Roads  and  bTldges 

ConUngent  expenses  Inolading  cost  of  m« 
of  court  and  prison 

Payments  to  municipalities 

"x's"":"".'"""'"'"""' "~°" 

lOOOOOO 

70  912.16 

Dlflerencea  due  to  changes  in  ratio  0{  exchang 
EKchaneea  and  adiuatmenla  of  currenev 

U  S 

Unsettled     differences      former 

tceasurer 16  40 

Unsettled     differences,     present 

Cashbalanceip^ent'lra'aBiirer;;  8,443!l( 

2,696,43 

8,651,36 

Unsettled     differences,    present 

a.  00 
2,'6M;43 

Unsettled    aifferenoes,    present 

treasurer  (credit) 22 

Cash  balance,  present  treasurer 

64,079.24 



' 
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REPORT    OF   THE    PHILIPriNE    C'UJiMISSION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  SUEIGAO. 
llJrsanized  M«j-  ]5, 1901.) 


rj  of  piopmy 


8%5  01      H  811  -^ 


KfunkipBl  tuxes 

Miscelluieous  receipts    S«)e  of  supplle 
polltlea  and  rent  of  proTlnoIal  buildiiigB 

Receipts  from  InsiUar  tieaiuiiy  by  iraTniiit 
8  Ho  ^AdIs  IBS  and  Sll  (internal  re 
e  No  seo.  Act  680  (foreKry  letondl 
"  "     —    "  ct  627  (forestry  refund) 


3  No  119{)  ActKff  (forestiyre 


id) 


. .  IS  payment  (or  naUrlBO 
Exchanges  and  adjuetments  c^  curretiey 


ipcn  liturefl  for  provincial  purpones 

Public  huUdlngB 

Eoads  and  bridges 

Contingent   expend"    Inclnding  coat  o 


68665       S2OT  50  I 
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REPORT   OP   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMI89ION. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  TARL.VC. 
[OrgBClzed  Fcbiuiiry  J8, 1901,] 


CDilCd 

Mexican 

Character  of  iUi 

□  . 

cu^m. 

cur^ne?. 

DEBITS. 

Balan  e  on  hand  Jnly  1  1102 

$18,175,43 

LflUecllonB 

Land-tax  provincial 

19  464  40 

t7,8M,09 

Lund  tai  mnnlci^ 

JOfiit  provinoiiflwid  monicipftl  taies— 

i..„,™.               l^Y, 

issiili 

redula                                     2  SDO  34 

34 

Stamp                                          384  62 

3 

=75  76 

23  00 

62,505,50 
22,384,48 

33,ft49,79 

Municipal  tases 

~    4  164  6S 

.101,621,41 

m 

nici 

pallties 

300.18 

Receipts  from  Insular  treasury  by  warrant 

B  No  728  Act  357  (excess  deposit) 

•i  No  7U  Act  11)3  iinteraal  revenue  retu 

d) 

2,'636!56" 

a  No  SflL  Act  &S0   forestry  refund) 
S  Nt  SS2  Act  5=7  (forestry  refund) 
S.  No.  1191,  ActB27  (toresUy  refund] 

2, 655!  40 

.3,689.32 

15.45 

8.935.78 

23,452,93 

ce! 

.12,046.56 

EKpenditures  for  pcoyindal  purpoBes 

Salaries  nnd  wa«e» 

Koadaanil  britfees 

1  253  60 

90S  41. 

of  court  sad  prison 

4  896  13 

Jl  37S  01 

63M9H  13 

Dlaerencea  due  to  changes  m  ratio  of  excbange 

1  30118 

Exehangcs  and  Kdjustment?  ( 1  ourrencj 

M 

xican 

"Sisysr^™  ,.™., """" 

UnsetU^    differences,   present 
treasurer 138,88 

SI 

46117 

Cash  balMice,  present  treasurer  10, 156. 66 

27,105.26^^^^^  ^^ 

Balance  due  nuiniclpalitles:  Cash  balance  pr 

s^ 

treas-     ' 

1,342,14 

10,301.76 

29,908.86 

52,046,66 

134,347,88 

WAR  1903-   VOL  7- 
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EEPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   C0MMIH8I0N. 

THE  PllOVINCE  OF  TAYABAR. 
[Organized  Mareh  12, 1901.] 


Cliaracterof  item. 

United 

sss. 

..«I^. 

826,612.60 

Collections:                                                                            currency. 
Land  tax,  provincial                                                     123  941  44 
Land  tax,  munklpal                                                      31  788  9!. 
KeelEtrj[  of  property                                                               J  28 

Joint  provincial  and  municipal  taxes— 

U  &         Mexican 

Induatnal                             t5  694  L    tZT  476  30 
Cedula                                       38K  31      45  688  80 
Stamp                                        196  2^          906  60 

Mun  cipal  taxes                                                                3  4.W  13 

Mexican 

J25,2JS.30 

32  143.68 

47.75 

15  710  M 

•»,ss 

Receipts  from  Inaular  treawrv  by  warrant 
S  No  725  Act  163  (Internal-revenue  retond! 

S  No  988  Act  5^  (forestry  refund)"! 

a  No  1192,  Act  627  {forestry  refund)  . 

8.  No.  IIM:  Act  527  (foreetry  relnndi  .                                14  43 

a.No.l2t3.Aot357(exce8sdeposita)  . 

1  Wl 

26 
29 

Differences  due  to  changes  in  ratio  of  exchange 

«|S 

•>i  TH  QO 

„3  184     1 
1  5S2-7 
2"  765  90 

10,m49 

Payments  to  mun3ci_paliUes 

DiflerenoeB  due  to  changes  in  ratio  of  exchange 

e.S       Mexican 
Bahmcedueprovlnce;                       ourrenoy    currency 

6,fi65 

87 

117  773.51 

Gash  balance,  present  treasurer.  9. 165, 20     37, 345. 2D 
Balance  due  munlclpallUes; 

93,791.90 
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BBPOBT    OF    THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONION. 
[Oi^nized  August  15, 1901,] 


»._«,., 

em. 

Slates 

Mexican 

EEBITS. 

Balaaee  on  hand  Julj  1  loua 

Jll.^6. 

KegistaT  o£  property 
Mlsce]laQeouB  pnivmcial  revenue 
Joint  pro*  tmial  and  muntolpal  tai«*— 

Cedu]»                                    2  2W  7h 
Stomp                                          Si  S3 

Mexican 

11 

50  05 

MmULipttl  taxEB 

2 

256  61 

iH75 

1«:S 

MlttreUaneous  receipts   Saleof  suppIieEtom 
Receipts  from  ineolaj  Ireaanrv  bi  warrant 
8.No.726,Actal63Biid3]l(int«ma]  rereii 
S.  No.  «65,  Act  527  (foresMy  refundl 
S.No.99S,Aet  623  (loan) 
a.  No.  1194,  Act  527  (foKStcy  (ef ui.d) 
S.  No.  1196,  Act  627  (forBHtry  refund) 

ne  refund) 

76  03 

15  ^M 

Rslund  ol  paymenta  for  monicipalities 
Eecharge  of  amount  pteviourty  admitted  a. 

n  shoning 

14, 591.  w 

*23S2S'il 
10  590  66 

Eiehanges  and  adjustraents  of  ourrenoy 

5,679.6i 

Total 

2S  034  65 

83,842,54 

Public  buildmgB 
Road?  and  bridges 

Contmsent  expenses  inoludlnii  coat  o 
ante  o£  court  and  prison 

2,456:38 

*6,416-aj 

Mexican 

f    8b3S4 

Dtftsrence"  du«  w  charges  in  ratio  of  excha 

Balance  dne  province                    cuncney 
UnBettleddiOerenoes  present 

treasurer                                H87  S7 
Cash  balance   present  treas 

urer                                          80  08 
Cash  tialance   present  treas 

urer  (credit) 

r.:^ 

Balance  due  munidpanties 

Unsettled  diflerenceB  present 

3,661.15 

Cash  balance,  present  Oeas- 

989,  S4 

28,034.55 



' 
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REPCIET   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 

I'HK  l'ROVIN"CE 


Collection  H 

Laud  tax  tnuulclpal 
Miscellaneous  fees  prortndal 
Toint  provini  ial  end  municipal  la 


HiscellaneouB  receipts  Sale 

polities 
Receipts  f  nun 


Mexioan 
turrenoy 

17  259  00 


No    727    ActH  16S  and  KU  (intemal  rere 
refund) 


Exi  li»nsf*  and  ad)u=tinents  of  curreuey 
Transfers   From  gjvenicrSubigBai  Naval 

Beservatlon 

»5,m« 

13,9M.60 

20M5  4U 

17,640,24 

5;  is?:  88 

5,70S:m 

Ss'-sjiSffiS^"!'?" 

124.95 

)f  malnte- 

3S,4B4.29 
36,511.09 

Balance  due  province:                curreDCj. 
Unsettleo  diflerenees,  former 

MaxicBU 

.,-.„ 

Unsettled  differences,  present 

81,948.68 

Cash  balance,  prei^nt  treas- 

Unsettled  differences,  former 

fnsetHeddMerences.  present 

-:« 

Cash  balance,  present  treas- 

2«,M5.«. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION.  501 

Consoliiinlion  ofitemx  m  the  geriEral  accounts  of  provincial  Ireasitrer}. 


V.  a.  Mexican. 

1196,010.75    S326,IS9.^ 
^43,02e.C6     407,0fia.S3 


Joint  pro  vine,  ial  el 


Eecetpts  from  insular  Ir 


.2  ^09  (W       49  'J13  14 


■    462,881.84  2,llfi,b96,a 


2,798.13 
20, 653!  19 


Appropriations  lor  general  expenaea. . . 


Loons  to  munieipallties  repaid  . . 
Translere 

Differences  due  to  changes  in 
Excbanges  and  adJOEtmentE  o 


Expenditures  lor  proylndal  purposes 

Sftlano  and  wages                                              8242  825  35    »SBI  flT2  29 
Public  boildings                                                     19  176  75       41  M7  88 
Rond'  and  bridges                                                  S7  851  92      291)  S72  S4 
Contingent  expenses                                            181  806-0     879  801  <l  t 
PurohRiseofHind                                                      3  2B3 «            100  00 

1,570,314.55 

2.22fi;253:i9 
15.560.09 

62,639:68 
6,0M.7B 

Payments  of  loans  to  Insular  treasurer 

Befunds  ol  exoese  collections  and  deposits 
Dlaerences  dna  to  cbanges  in  ratio  of  exchenKe 

Deposits  In  Insular  treasury 
BataDces  due  provf  nees 

Uuseltlaf  differ         US           Meilean 

Caah  balances,  pies- 

23'000 
627;363 

33,221 
864,894 

55 
46 

Balances  due  municipalities: 
ences,    former 

Cash  balances,  pres- 
ent treasurers 17,884.97      185.109.66      66,f,2.'>.85      247.262.50 

1,174,616.73 

' 
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While  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  financial  transactions 
of  one  province  witli  those  of  another,  for  the  statistical  information 
it  may  affoi'd  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  items  entering  into  the 
accounts  of  the  various  provincial  treasurers  is  given  in  the  preceding 
table. 

In  the  foregoing  consolidation  it  is  shown  that  there  was  collected 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  the  various  provinces,  for  provincial  and 
municipal  purposes,  amounts  aggregating  $1,078,259.85  United  States 
currency  and  $3,601,060.50  Mexican  currency,  respectively,  in  addi- 
tion to  refunds  and  advances  from  the  insular  treasury  amounting  to 
'  $i0.937.4i  United  States  currency  and  §581,149.69  Mexican  currency. 

The  actual  cash  balances  in  the  piV3vincial  treasuries  Jane  30,  1903, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $107,890.60  United  States  currency  and 
$7-15,046  Mexican  currency,  provincial  funds,  and  $17,834.97  U'nited 
States  currency  and  $185,109.66  Mexican  currency  municipal  funds. 

OLD   BALANCES. 

There  remain  on  the  books  of  this  office  balances  against  officers  on 
account  of  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  1901  and  former  years 
amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars.  These  balances  arise  from 
various  causes,  such  as  disallowances  and  suspensions  on  account  of 
expenditures  considered  illegal  or  unwarranted  according  to  the  lawa 
and  orders  in  force  at  the  time,  as  well  as  on  account  of  overpayments, 
actual  cash  advances  not  wholly  accounted  for,  and  defective  vouchers. 
Diligent  efforts  have  been  made  by  this  office  to  close  these  accounts 
by  securing  satisfactory  explanations  or  deposits  with  the  insular 
treasurer  of  the  amounts  involved.  These  Imlancesare  due  for  the 
most  part  from  late  volunteer  officers  of  the  Army  and  from  regular 
army  officers  who  went  to  the  United  States  without  clearances  and 
without  properly  closing  their  accounts.  Stoppages  of  pay  have  been 
requested  from  time  to  time,  but  in  many  cases  the  officer  is  out  of 
the  service. 

It  will  be  necessary  ultimately  to  close  by  "bad  dehte,"  under  the 
provisions  of  rule  39  of  Act  No.  90,  or  under  such  legislative  author- 
ity as  the  Commission  may  see  fit  to  give,  such  of  these  accounts  as 
may  remain  unsettled. 

In  the  several  instances  throughout  this  report  where  comparison 
shows  differences  in  the  respective  summaries  it  will  be  found  that 
such  differences  are  reconciled  in  change  of  currency  expression. 

DETAILED   STATEMENTS   OF   THE   EXPENDir0RES. 

Detailed  statements,  now  on  file  in  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, show  the  actual  purpose  for  which  every  dollar  of  expenditure 
included  in  this  report  was  made,  whether  for  insular  or  provincial 
purposes  or  for  the  city  of  Manila. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  work  of  this  office,  even 
under  the  most  strenuous  circumstances,  has  been  the  ever-helpful 
cooperation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at  Washing- 
ton, Col.  Clarence  B.  Edwards.  The  relations  between  the  Insular 
Bureau  and  this  office  are  necessarily  close  on  accoimt  of  the  volu- 
minous reports  relative  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  insular  goverament 
submitted  by  this  office  to  that  Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  and 
the  correspondence  which  thei'eby  arises.     For  this  constant  help  and 
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friendly  consideration  the  auditor  wishes  to  express  his  full  appre- 
ciation. 

In  conclusion,  the  thanks  of  the  auditor  are  due  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernor and  the  members  of  the  Commission  for  their  cordial  and  sym- 
pathetic support,  which  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  greater  effort  and 
better  results. 

Respectfully,  A.  L.  Lawshe, 

Auditor. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Civil  Govebnok  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Philippine  Commission. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Subio  Bay  Navaii  Rbsbbvation, 

Office  of  the  Auditor, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  Naeember  1,  190S. 

Sih:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followins  report  of  the  flnandal  tranBa<;tion9 
of  the  governor  of  the  Subig  Bay  Naval  Heservaiion  during  the  fiscal  year  1903. 

This  territory  was  detachei!  from  the  provinces  of  Zambalea  and  Bataan  under  the 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  November  9,  1901,  its  lunits  being 
defined  in  General  Orders,  No.  61,  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Lieut.  Col.  0.  C.  Berryman,  U.  B.  Marine  Corps,  by  direction  of  the  senior  sgnad- 
ron  commander,  aaanmed  control  of  affairs  on  January  21,  1901,  and  was  relieved 
May  15, 1902,  by  Oommander  IT.  R,  Harris,  U.  8.  Navy,  aa  governor  o(  the  reservation. 

The  Executive  order  dt«d  placed  this  territory  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Department  and  insular  government,  hut  nnder  instructions  of  the  President  the 
auditor  for  the  islands  waa  later  chained  with  the  dutj^  of  settling  and  adjusting  the 
aceounts  arising  under  the  government  of  the  reservation. 

The  reservation  was  abolished  by  Executive  order  of  the  President  May  9,  1902, 
but  the  governor  was  not  relieved  from  duty  until  November  15  following.     The 


account  is  here  stated  from  July  1,  1902,  to  the  extinction  of  the  reservation  ai 
separate  government: 


«.„»o„„„. 

oui^y. 

Mexican 

Balance  on  hand  July  1  1902 

Collections                                                                                     IT  S       Mesican 

Cedula                                                                              175  65 
Stamp                                                                                      21 

Eiuhangea  and  adjnstmetila  of  cnrrencv 

S8  056O0 

Total 

S4«iT3 

3130  63 

Expenditures  for  reserratloD  purposes 

SalanCB  and  waees                                                                  86B  11 
Contingent  expenses                                                               17'J  >)1 

DiHerraces  due  to'changts  In  ratio  of  exchange 

'^To™  ttsurer  of  Balaan  Province                                                          tUM  92 

III 

BlSOfiS 

S,M6.73 

A.  L.  Lawshe,  AiuMUh: 
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I'KrNTiN<i  Furnished  bv  the  Bureau  op  Pcblic  Phi.vting  under  . 

In  addition  to  tiie  printing  and  binding  executed  for  caah  by  the  bureau  of  public 
printing,  it  furnished  under  allotments  to  the  various  departments,  bareaua,  and 
offices  of  the  insular  government  printina  and  binding  to  tne  value  of  $192,316.96, 
United  8tat«s  currency,  distributea  as  follows: 

Executive:  U.  S.  currency. 

United  States  Pliilippine  Commission _ S8, 292. 75 

Executive  bureau 13,042.35 

Malacanan  Palaoe 134. 00 

Philippine  civil-service  board _ _ 4, 499. 90 

Bureau  of  insular  purchasing  agent 2, 405.35 

Total '  28, 374. 35 


Department  of  the  interioi 

Olfice  of  the  se<.retar(  199. 65 

Board  of  health  for  thi  Ihilippme  Islands  5, 311. 40 

Quarantine  ser\  ice  395. 40 

forestry  bureau  1, 677. 20 

Mining  bureau  856. 15 

Philippine  weather  bureau  2, 865. 26 

Bureau  of  public  lands  90. 35 

Bureau  of  i^culture  2, 705. 85 

Bureau  of  non  Christian  tribes  70. 00 

Bureau  of  government  iaboratonea  1, 220. 05 

Philippine  civil  hospital  275. 45 

Civil  sanitarium  Benguet  60. 85 

Total 15,  727.'61 


Department  of  commerce  and  pc  lice 

Bnreau  of  posts  8,  748. 95 

Signal  sen-ice  203. 70 

Bureau  of  Philippine  C  onstabular\  6, 090. 20 

Bureau  of  prisons  612. 30 

Office  of  tfte  captain  of  the  port  112. 35 

Bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation  3, 636. 60 

Bureau  of  coast  and  geodetic  survey  837. 55 

Bureau  of  engineering  159. 45 

Total 20  401  10' 

Department  of  finance  and  justiie  ~~ 

Office  of  the  secretarj  117  10 

Bureau  of  insular  treasurer  5o  14b  30 

Bureau  of  insular  auditor  1  i49  06 

Bureau  of  customs  and  immigration  J2  920  70 

Bureau  of  internal  revenue  2  501  90 

Bureau  of  inaultr  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  744  65 
Bureau  of  justice — 

Supreme  court  1  Oo5  90 

Court  of  land  registration  6o0  30 

Court  of  customs  appeals  ^1  90 

Office  of  the  attornej  general  1  b21  30 

Total..-  %  /89  10 
Department  of  public  instrui  tioii 

Office  of  the  secretarj  150  55 

Bureau  of  education  1  545  10 

Bureau  of  public  printing  1  40b  15 

Bureau  of  architecture  44(»  45 

Bureau  of  archives  76  10 

The  Official  Gazette  10  035  00 

Philippine  census  bureau  17  ^^  75 

Philippine  Museum  112  50 

Total 31  024  80 

Total  printing  and  liindi 
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Statement  Relative  to  the  Thebb  CoNCESsiqps  Given  by  the  Spanish  Govbbn- 

HENT  TO  THE    EaSTEKN   EsTEUSlOM  AuBTRALASIA   AND   ChINA   TELEGRAPH    COMPANY 

(Limited). 

At  the  request  of  the  honorable  secretary  o£  finance  and  jnstice  this  office  under- 
took to  ascertain  the  amounts  due  to  and  irom  the  government  under  the  conces- 
sions held  by  this  company  from  the  Spanish  Crown,  provided  the  same  were  recog- 
nized by  the  government  of  the  islands.  Correspondence  ensued  with  the  company 
relative  to  the  matter,  which  was  in  abeyance  at  the  time  the  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1902  was  submitted,  pending  the  receipt  of  the  company's  complete  records 
from  the  home  office  in  London. 

The  result  of  the  invest^tion  thus  requested  is  set  forth  in  the  following  state- 
ment relative  to  the  three  concessions  given  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  the 
iWem  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company  (Limited): 


Id  1879  the  Spanish  Government  granted  to  the  Eastern  Extension  Australasia 
and  China Tel^raph  Company  (Limited ) ,  an  exclusive  privil^e  for  the  construction, 
establishment,  and  opeiution  of  a  submarine  cable  between  Hongkong  and  Cape 
Bolinao  for  the  period  of  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  dispatch  transmitted. 
The  company  was  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  $4,000  per  month  for  the  first  ten  years  and 
the  immimities  conceded  by  existing  laws  to  items  of  a  public  work  as  to  the 
materials  required  for  the  constnietion  on  Spanish  territory  of  the  aerial  line,  and 
also  as  to  the  apiiaratus  and  other  instruments.  The  Government  was  to  have  the 
privil^e  of  priority  in  transmission  and  free  transmission  of  all  official  correspond- 
ence during  the  entire  forty  years. 

Under  article  16  of  the  sdiedule  of  conditions,  dated  December  14,  1878,  which 
was  the  basis  for  proposals,  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Government  was  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  priority  and  free  transmission  during  the  term  of  the  subsidy, 
and  afterwards  priority  and  transmissionat  half  the  established  rates.  Bids  for  pro- 
posals were  opened  February  14,  1879.  On  February  21  Mr.  William  Wanien 
Morice,  as  authorized  attorney  for  the  company,  submitted  an  ofilcial  communica- 
tion to  the  minister  of  the  colonies  in  which  he  proposed,  in  the  event  of  the  accept- 
ance of  his  tender,  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  article  16  to  read  as  follows;  "The 
official  correspondence  of  the  Government  will  be  transmitted  free  of  chai^  through 
the  cable  and  with  right  of  priority  during  the  forty  years  of  the  concession." 

On  February  22,  1879,  the  royal  warrant  of  adjudication  was  issued  granting  the 
concession  to  Mr.  William  Warden  Morice,  as  representative  of  the  company,  "under 
the  conditions  contaiped  in  the  schedule  approved  on  the  14th  day  of  December  last 
and  subject  to  the  modifications  which  he  has  oHered  on  behalf  of  the  said  com- 

rny  at  the  time  of  the  competition  for  the  contract  and  subsequently."  On  March 
1879,  the  final  agreement  was  subscribed  by  the  interes'ted  parties.  In  this  agree- 
ment it  is  stated  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  is  to  be  "in  conformity  with  all 
that  which  appears  in  the  schedule  of  conditions  and  in  the  letter  copied  in  this 
instrument  *  »  *  and  with  the  modifications  in  favor  of  the  State  which  the 
said  William  Warden  Morice,  on  behalf  of  said  company,  has  offered." 

The  first  message  was  transmitted  May  8, 1880.  The  concession  extends  to  May  8, 
1920.     The  period  of  the  subsiiiy  expired  May  7,  1890. 


In  April,  1897,  the  company  was  granted  a  second  concession  for  the  construction, 
establishment,  and  operation  of  the  cable  lines  connectii^  the  i^ands  of  Luzon, 
Panay,  Negros,  and  Cebu  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  the  cables  were 
taken  over  in  perfect  working  order. 

Under  this  concession  the  company  was  entitled  to  (o)  exemption  from  custom 
dues  on  the  submarine  telegraph  cables,  (6)  an  annual  subsidy  of  £4,500  payable  in 
monthly  installments  during  the  period  of  the  concession,  and  (c)  60  centimes  of  a 
franc  per  word  tor  telegrams  transmitted  over  the  cables.  The  State  was  entitled  to 
(a)  priority  and  half  rates  in  the  transmission  of  official  matter;  (6)  a  surtax  of  5 
centimes  of  a  franc  per  word,  excgit  on  telegrams  transmitted  over  the  Government 
land  lines  in  Panay,  Negros^  and  Cebu;  and  (c)  10  per  cent  of  receipts  in  excess  of 
expenses,  such  expenses  being  limited  to  £6,000  per  annum.  The  concession  is  not 
exclusive,  and  the  cables  are  stated  to  have  been  opened  for  traffic  in  October,  1897. 
There  is  no  specific  grant  of  land  for  office  sites,  but  the  same  might  be  implied  from 
the  terms  of  article  7  of  the  concession. 
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A  third  concession,  modifyinsr  and  pi'acticaily  canceling  the  first  concession,  was 
granted  March  30,  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  tenninal  of  the  Hongkong- 
Bolinao  cable  from  Bolinao  (O  Manila.  Under  this  concession  the  company  was 
entitled  to  extension  of  the  monopoly  as  to  Hongkong-Manila  cable  for  twenty  years, 
until  May  8,  1940,  and  exclusive  landing  rights  as  to  cables  in  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  the  ftreific  for  twenty  years  Irom  the  date  the  new  cable  was  opened  for 
transmission  of  inessapies.  In  the  royal  decree  this  latter  privilf^  is  stated  fo  be 
"for  the  purpose  of  joining  all  the  Spanish  posseasionH  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  of 
eonnet^tjng  them  with  other  coimtries."  The  purpose,  as  far  as  the  company  was 
coneerneil,  would  appear  to  be  the  protection  of  its  monopoly  as  to  existent  lines  by 
excluding  possible  competition. 

No  subsidy  was  granted  in  this  eoneeasion,  and  by  referring  to  the  offers  of  the 
company  upon  which  the  concession  is  based  the  landing  right  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  partial  suiwtitufion  tor  a  subsidy.  The  payment  of  one-fourth  and  one- 
half  rates  by  tte  Government  daring  a  lai^  part  of  the  concession  period  instead  of 
free  transmission,  to  which  entitled  under  the  original  concession,  was  an  additional 
substitution  for  the  subsidy.  The  company  was  also  entitled  to  exemption  of  its 
employees  and  property  from  certain  taxes  and  to  land  for  an  olBee  site. 

The  State  was  entitled,  under  this  concession,  to  the  right  to  redeem  the  exclusive 
landing  privileges  at  any  time  by  the  payment  of  £5,(K)0  annually  for  the^earsof 
the  grant  which  remained  unexpired  at  the  revocation  of  the  privilege;  pnority  of 
transmission  of  official  matter  at  all  times;  free  transmission  for  the  first  ten  years 
(until  April,  1908),  one-fourth  the  ordinary  tariff  for  the  ten  years  following,  and 
halt  the  same  until  the  expiration  of  the  concession,  May  8, 1940;  a  terminal  tax  or 
rat«  levied  by  the  Government  on  telegrams  sent  or  received. 

The  authority  for  levying  and  collecting  this  terminal  rate  is  stated  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  company  m  letter  of  June  28, 1902,  to  be  article  G  of  the  Hongkong- 
Manila  concession  of  1898:  "The  Government  and  the  company  in  the  working  of 
the  cable  shall  apply  the  regulations  annexed  to  the  International  Telt^aph  Con- 
ventjon  in  force."  The  International  Tel^raph  Convention  of  1896  stated  that  the 
amount  "due  the  Government  of  Spain,  Philippine  Islands,  on  ordinary  interna- 
tional traffic  passing  over  the  Hongkong  cable  is  25  centimes  of  a  franc  per  word." 
The  superintendent's  letter  further  states  that  on  press  international  traffic  the  ter- 
minal rate  is  reduc«d  to  9  centimes  of  a  franc  per  word.  A  telegram  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernor, in  accordance  with  resolution  of  the  Philippine  Commission  of  October  27, 
1901,  sanctions  this  terminal  tax  over  the  Hongkoi^-Manila  cable  "without  prejudice 
to  pending  questions  of  difference." 


If  the  concessions  are  recognized  in  so  far  as  they  were  in  force  and  binding  upon 
the  Spanish  Government  at  the  date  of  its  relinquishment  of  governmental  authority 
in  the  Archipelago,  it  is  concluded  th^  the  followii^  rights  and  obligations  inure  to 
the  company  and  to  the  United  States: 

Under  the  third  concession,  which  is  regarded  as  taking  the  place  of  the  firat,  prac- 
tieally  canceling  same,  the  company  is  now  entitled  to  exclusive  cable  privileges 
between  Hongkong  and  ManiU  until  May  8,  1940;  exclusive  landing  rwhts  as  to 
cables  in  all  &e  islands  of  the  Pacific  formerly  belonging  to  SpEun  until  April  30, 
1918;  privities  of  State  telecraphers  to  company  employees  and  exemption  of  com- 
pany proper^  from  taxas  and  local  imposts  (which,  however,  is  not  r^arded  as  grants 
mg  freedom  from  customs  dues),  and  land  for  an  office  site.  The  Government  is  now 
entitled  to  priority  in  transmission  at  all  times;  refundmentof  amounts  paid  the  com- 
pany for  official  telegrams  over  the  Hongkong  cable  from  date  of  American  govern- 
mental responsibility  in  the  Archipelago,  and  free  transmission  of  official  matter 
until  April  30,  1908,  one-fourth  regular  rates  being  payable  for  the  next  ten  years 
and  one-half  afterwards  until  May  8, 1940;  redemption  of  the  exclusive  landing  privi- 
leges by  the  payment  of  £5,000  annually  until  April,  1818;  terminal  tax  of  25  cen- 
times of  a  franc  per  word  on  ordinary  fully  paid  international  traffic  and  9  centimes 
of  a  franc  per  word  on  international  press  traffic,  provided  such  tax  is  desired  by  the 
Government,  and  the  r^ht  to  apply  to  the  company's  telegraphers  and  employees 
the  rules  and  regulations  as  to  tei^raphers  in  the  Philippines. 

Under  the  second  or  Visayan  concession  the  company  would  be  entitled  to  the 
accrued  monthly  installments  of  subsidy  from  the  date  of  American  governmental 
responsibility  in  the  islands  and  the  continued  payment  thereof  until  October,  1917, 
at  the  rate  of  £4,500  per  annum;  exemption  from  customs  dues  of  submarine  tele- 
graph cables,  and  tlie  right  to  chai^  a  uiiiforin  rate  of  60  centimes  of  a  franc  per 
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word.  The  Government  would  be  entitled  to  priority  in  transmiBsion;  half  Uie 
established  rate  on  official  matter;  a  surtax  of  6  centimea  of  a  franc  per  word  except 
(or  mesBages  transmitted  over  the  Government  land  lines  in  Panay,  Negroa,  and 
Cebu,  which  tax  is  claimed  by  the  company's  superintendent  to  have  been  regularly 
collected  and  paid  to  the  Government;  and  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  receipts  in  excess 
of  expenses,  such  expenses  not  to  exceed  £6,000  per  annum,  from  date  of  American 
governmental  responsibility  to  October,  1917. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  Government  priority  of  transmission  and  the  half-rate 
privilege  over  the  Visayae  cables,  the  company  has  deposited  the  following  sums 
with  the  insular  treasurer  for  the  period  from  March  1, 1899,  to  June  30,  1S03,  on 
account  of  the  surtax  on  messages  over  the  Vieayan  cables  and  the  terminal  tax  oa 
messi«es  sent  and  received  over  the  Hongkong-Manila  line,  the  latter  beginning 
November  15,  1901,  Deposits  in  Mexican  rarrency  havebeen  reduced  to  United 
States  currency  at  the  ratio  prevailing  at  the  date  of  deposit: 

Marchl  to  December  31,  1899 $l,209.78i 

January  1  to  December  31,  1900 1,923.69 

Januarv  1  to  De(»mher  31, 1901,  including  terminal  tax  banning  Novem- 
ber 15,  1901.  l^ : 6,066. 75i 

January  1  to  December  31, 1902 34,161.57 

January  1  to  June  30,  1903 17,067.73 

Terminal  charges  collected  on  messages  sent  from  abroad  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  1901,  dfeposited  June  9, 1903 34,368.00 

Totol 91,797.43 

Eased  upon  a  recognition  of  the  concessions,  the  following  amounts,  approximately, 
were  due  the  Government  and  the  company,  respectively,  to  June  30,  1903: 


/,  at  £4,500  per  annum: 

March  1  to  December  31— 

1899,  10  months £3,750 

1900,  12  months 4,500, 

1901,  12  months 4,500 

1902,  12  months 4,500 

January  1  to  June  30,  1903,  6  months 2,250 

Total 19,600 

Which  total    re  lueed  ti  United  "States  lurrency  at  $4  866  to  the  pound  sterling 
equals  $94  887 

HUE   UNITED  ST4TBB 

Refund  of  amounts  paid  Auj,u8t  21  lb98    to  June  30  1903  as  per 
company  s  statement 
August  21  to  December  31—  *  s.     d 

1898  2  207      3      7 

1899  10  864      8      7 

1900  8  865  5  11 

1901  6  913  15  3 
January  1  to  Tune  30  1902  299  13  5 
Julj  1  1902  to  June  30  1903  631  6  6 

Total  39  781    13      3 

Which  total   reduced  to  United  States  currency  at  $4  SOb  to  the  pound  <"terhng 

equals  $144  91  (  57 
The  company  has  stated  its  readiness  to  pay  the  10  per  rent  tax  on  the  griss 

receipts  from  the  Visaj as  cables  after  deducting  £fi  000  per  annum  for  expen.ea   a^ 

loll  ws 


Year. 

ceipts, ' 

pS^^. 

i=! 

"='- 

iop*r 

i.m  16  6 

6.000 
6,000 

£      i.    d. 

8285.88 
8,70a,29 
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S'liinmaTij. 

Due  United  States; 

Kefuod  to  June  30,  ISO;^ _ $144,  (tl7. 57 

Tas  to  December  31,  1902,  only SHU.  51 

Total 14S,  817. 08 

Due  company: 

Subsidy  to  June  30,  1S03 94, 887, 00 

Balance  due  United  States nO,  930. 08 

The  Attorney -General,  in  an  opinion  rendered  January  14,  1902,  held  that — 
"All  the  rights,  t»^ether  with  the  obligations,  of  the  Spani^  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  concessions  of  said  telegraph  company  inured  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  from  the  date  of  the  formal  delivery  of  the  territory,  except  the 
obli^tion  of  the  Spanish  Government  respecting  the  exclusive  landing  right  in  all 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  Padfia  This  right  of  the  companv  can  not  be  classed 
with  those  private  rights  which  are  protected  by  international  comity  and  the  rul- 
ing of  the  American  courts.  This  waadietinctli^an  obligation  of  Spain,  imperialanrt 
not  local  in  its  nature,  and  applicable  to  Spanish  possessions  as  such,  and  does  not 
follow  any  island  or  group  of  islands  into  the  hands  of  another  sovereign." 

A,  L.  I-AWSHB,  .Uiditor. 


From  the  appropriat 


■I  i3,000,000  by  the  Congres>i  of  the  United  States  the 


them  aceoonted  for  under  the  provisions  of  Executive  order  No.  64,  issued  July  31. 
Prior  to  Jane  30,  1903,  the  sum  of  $237,481.51  Mexican  currency  had  been  expended 
for  rice  for  distribution  to  those  provinces  in  which  distress  prevailed,  and  to  be  used 
in  payment  of  labor  on  public  works. 

An  additional  allotment  of  $100,000  United  Stat«a  currency  was  made  by  Act  No. 
738  for  the  preliminary  expenses  in  the  purchase  and  immunization  of  draft  rattle 
for  sale  and  distribution  in  those  localities  devastated  by  rinderpest. 

The  application  of  the  Congressional  relief  fund  was  only  fairly  b^im  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  A  special  report  of  the  operations  under  this  fund  to  November  1, 
1903,  has  been  submitted  to  the  civil  governor. 


Expendii[:res  pos  PrRi.ir  Woeek  and  OniiiR  Permanent  I. 

An  analysis  of  the  disbursements  of  the  insular  government  and  the  city  of  Manila 
shows  tbata  very  liberal  percentage  of  thu  total  expenditures  were  for  public  works 
or  improvements  of  a  permanent  character.  A  few  of  the  leading  items  of  expendi- 
ture of  this  character  are  here  stated; 


0,.«„„  «,,»,. 

UnilfldSUtes 

^^-. 

(130,232.09 

boieauol 

7,970.56 
18,930.18 

1,054,092.99 

City  of  Manila: 

1,054,092.99 

_„.    
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Reducing  the  Mexican  currency  to  United  States  dureiicy,  at  the  average  ritio  of 
2.4&  to  1,  it  is  shown  that  the  insular  espenditurea  tor  permanent  improvements 
were  $2,041,963.52,  while  those  of  the  city  of  Manila  were  1267,114.05. 

Stamp  account  of  the  ohiefofihe  diviman  ofsfamps  and  supplies,  bureau  of  poets. 


united  SUtesenrreacy. 

Debit. 

Credit. 

»226,485-63 

Received  from  United  Stales  Post-Offloe  Departmeut: 

^sf^;:;;:;:;;;:;;;;:;;;;;::::;::;;;;;;;:;;:;;;:; 

..  826,120.00 

^S^EEEE:-EE::^::^:P- 

::     moo 
i2s:^ 

j^s^ 

10S.OS 

if'M 

May.l^ 

128.29 

SW"::::::::::::::::::;;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.-      8,778.90 

SSi:;;::;;::;:::;:::;:::;:;-::: 

..    13,928.69 

S!-S:EEE:}:E=^EE}E'-- 

..    11, 796.  SI 

«  of  Interna- 

'SVfS^XKSS.MS".'":?'":^^"'"".!" 

196,647.27 

826.636.78 

S26,S36.7S 

A.  L.  Lawshe,  Auditor. 
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EXHTRIT  NO,  fi. 

SECONT)  SPECIAL  REPORT  BY  W.  MOROAN  SHUSTER,  COLLECTOR 
OF  CUSTOMS  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  FROM  SEPTEMBER 
1,  1902,  TO  OCTOBER  8,  1903. 

Ofkick  of  the  Collector  of  Customs 

FOR  THE  Philippine  Islands, 

Manila,  Octobef  8,  1903. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instnictions  of  August  3, 1903, 1  have 
to  submit  herewith  my  second  special  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Philippine  customs  service  from  Septeml>er  1,  1902,  to  September  1, 
1903,  to  accompany  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  Justice. 

Respectfully,  W.  Moegan  Shustek, 

Collector  of  Omtomsfoi'  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide, 

Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice,        , 
Philippine  Commission,  Manila. ' 


Since  the  submission  of  the  special  report  of  this  office  of  October 
8,  1902,  covering  the  period  from  June  1,  1901,  to  September  1, 1902, 
the  scope  of  the  Philippine  customs  service  has  been  substantially 
increased  and  its  organization  correspondingly  improved. 

This  office  is  now  charged  with  performing  in  these  islands,  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  customs  work,  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  following 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Fedei'al  Government: 

Bureau  of  navigation;  steamboat-inspection  service;  division  of 
special  agents;  division  of  revenue -cutter  service;  bureau  of  immigra- 
tion; harbor  commissioners;  supervision  of  fisheries;  United  States 
shipping  commissioners;  registration  of  Chinese  (internal  revenue). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  office  is  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  all  pilots  and  their  associations  throughout  the  islands. 

On  November  17,  1902,  the  "coastwise  trade  act,"  No.  520,  was 
passed  by  the  Philippine  Commission  as  a  resultof  the  scarcity  of  ves- 
sels to  handle  the  local  freight  and  passenger  traffic  and  of  the  conse- 
quent exorbitant  rates,  which  were  also  being  kept  up  by  an  agreement 
or  understanding  between  nearly  all  of  the  local  lines. 

This  act  permits  any  vessel,  foreign  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  a  "  spe- 
cial coastwise  license '  and  engage  in  the  local  trade,  upon  the  payment 
of  a  yearly  or  monthly  tonnage  tax  and  compliance  with  certain  other 
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conditions.     So  far  the  following  vessels  have  secured  licenses  undei 
that  act: 


No. 

Name. 

Rig. 

Tonnage. 

Flag. 

N  8  deBenirofla 

Steamer 

hn'.m 

8. 72 

9: 77 

590!  00 

None 

Naiwslui. 

1 

::S:>:::::::: :;::::::::: 

:::;±:;:;:::::::: 

SS: 

Minaal 

Japanese. 

The  act  also  makes  illegal  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  two  or  more 
masters,  owners,  or  agents  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade 
"to  fix,  increase,  or  maintain  rates  of  transportation  for  passengers  or 
merchandise,  or  to  divide  the  coastwise  trade  and  business  of  these 
islands,  or  between  any  ports  of  the  islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
resti-ainiug  and  avoiding  competition.    •    »    * " 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  by  the  civil  governor  of 
a  "coastwise  rate  commission,"  wliich  is  "authorized  to  classify  ves- 
sels, merchandise,  and  passengers  for  the  purpose  of  carriage  in  the 
coastwise  ti-ade  and  to  nx  the  maximum  rates  to  be  charged  thereunder 
for  the  transportation  in  the  several  classes  of  vessels  of  the  various 
classes  of  merchandise  and  passengers  from  one  point  to  another  in 
the  Philippine  Islands," 

The  maximum  rates  thus  fixed  must  be  reasonable  and  be  established 
onh'  after  a  public  hearing  of  all  common  carriers  involved. 

it  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  civil  governor  to  appoint  this  commis- 
sion unless  he  considers  the  local  freight  and  passenger  rates  to  be 
excessive  at  any  time.  So  far  no  appointment  has  been  necessary,  and 
shortly  after  this  act  was  passed  the  agreement  was  dissolved  and  both 
freight  and  passenger  rates  have  been  considerably  lowered,  with  great 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  islands. 

Upon  November  29,  1902,  the  United  States  system  for  the  admeas- 
urement of  vessels,  with  certain  slight  modifications  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions, was  substituted  for  the  rulea  of  the  former  Spanish  and  mili- 
tary governments.  All  vessels  in  the  islands  are  now  admeasured 
according  to  the  United  States  laws,  thus  simplifying  their  possible 
future  registry  so  far  as  admeasurement  is  concerned. 

On  December  8,  1902,  a  complete  set  of  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  pilots'  associations  and  pilots  throughout  the  Archipelago,  and 
fixing  pilots'  fees,  were  promulgated  by  this  office,  with  the  approval 
of  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice.  These  regulations  contain 
special  classifications  of  vessels  and  fees  for  ail  the  large  ports  and 
difficult  passages  or  channels  in  the  Archipelago.  Theynave  proved 
generally  acceptable. 

On  December  19,  1902,  this  office  promulgated  a  set  of  regulations 
for  vessels  engaging  in  lighterage  and  other  exclusively  harbor  busi- 
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iieri,s  Jit  ports  ill  these  islandij  under  the  provisions  o 
act  of  Congress  of  March  8,  lyoa,  entitled  '"An  in-t  temporarily  to 
provide  revenue  for  tlie  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  pui-poses." 
Said  regulations  are  annexed  hereto,  marked  "Appendix  A." 

On  .January  9,  1903,  the  issuance  of  .second-class  coastwise  licenses 
was  discontinued  by  Act  No.  591  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

By  Act  Ko.  625  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  passed  Februarj-  9, 
1903,  the  duties,  public  records,  and  property  of  the  office  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port  of  Manila  were  turned  over  to  the  insular  collector  of 
customs,  and  the  former  office  was  abolished.  Pursuant  thereto,  on 
March  1,  1903,  the  duties  of  harbor  master,  hull  and  boiler  inspection 
throughout  thie  islands,  supervision  of  pilots  at  Manila,  licensing^  of 
officers  of  all  coastwise  vessels,  and  hai'bor  police  work  at  Manila  were 
assumed  by  this  office  and  continue  under  its  charge. 

On  March  i,  1903,  the  Philippine  Commission  passed  Act  No,  (153, 
pi-oviding  for  the  enforcement  by  the  court  of  customs  appeals  of  cer- 
tain fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the  customs  and 
collateral  laws. 

Act  No.  675  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  passed  Mai'ch  12,  1903, 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cu.stoms  service  over  Cavitc  Harbor 
for  the  pmpose  of  protecting  the  customs  revenues  of  the  islands. 

On  the  same  date  Act  No,  678  was  passed,  providing  for  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  on  the  different  classes  of  coastwise  vessels,  and  on  customs 
manifests,  entries,  and  other  papers  by  means  of  customs  stamps. 

On  Maj  29, 1903,  the  Philippine  Commission,  by  act  No.  778,  author- 
ized the  insular  collector  of  customs  to  commission  masters  and  watch 
officers  of  coast  guai-d  vessels  to  make  searches  and  seizures  under  the 
customs  laws. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  relating  to  this  office  during  the 
period  of  this  report  is  No.  780  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  enacted 
May  29,  1903,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  applicants  for  the  positions  of  master,  mate,  patron,  and 
engineer  of  seagoing  vessels  in  the  Philippine  coastwise  trade,  and 
prescribing  the  number  of  engineers  to  be  employed  by  such  vessels." 
Pursuant  to  section  17  thereof  the  "board  on  Philippine  marine 
examinations"  was  convened  on  July  1,  1903,  for  the  examination  of 
such  masters,  mates,  and  engineers  as  had  presented  themselves. 

Up  to  the  present  time  licenses  have  been  issued  under  Act  No.  780 
as  follows: 


Citiie 
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Section  7  of  said  act  r 


s  as  follows: 


On  aiid  after  August  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  every  applicant  for  license 
as  master,  mate,  patron,  or  engineerot  a  Philippine  coastwise  vessel  shall  be  a  citizen 
of  the  Unil«d  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands:  Prodded,  however.  That  any  citizen 
or  subject  of  any  other  country,  who  may  be  actdi^  aa  master,  mate,  patron,  or 
engineer  of  any  PnilippinecoaiStwige  vessel  at  the  time  ot  the  passage  of  this  act,  may, 
npon  application  to  the  insular  collector  ot  custums,begrantea  a  certificate  of  service, 
which  snail  authorize  him  to  continiie  to  act  in  the  Phihppine  coaBtwise  trade  as 
such  master,  mate,  patron,^  or  engineer,  as  the  case  mav  be,  upon  his  making  proper 
showing  to  the  boara  herdnbefore  created,  either  by  tne  presentation  of  a  properly- 
authenticated  license  from  some  other  recognized  maritime  country  satisfactory  to 
the  board,  or  by  such  other  evidence  of  competency  and  good  character  as  the  board 
in  its  discretion  may  deem  siiflScient:  And  provided  JuHher,  That  he  shall  have  seen 
at  least  two  years'  service  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  these  islands  under  the  American 
flag,  and  that  he  shall  take  the  following  oath: 

"  I  hereby  solemnly  swear  that  I  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  and  the  authority 
of  the  Unit«d  States  in  the  Philippines  istancS  and  of  the  government  constituted 
by  the  United  States  herein,  and  that  while  in  the  islands  I  will  support  and  main- 
tain the  same,  and  that  I  will  not  at  any  .time  hereafter,  while  in  these  islands  or 
while  serving  under  this  license  at  any  place  aid,  abet,  or  incite  resistance  to  the 
authority  ot  uie  United  States  or  ot  the  government  established  by  tlie  United  Slates 
in  these  slands,  and  that  I  take  this  oath  voluntarily  without  any  mental  reservation 
whatsoever.    So  help  me  God." 

Under  that  section  the  following  "certificates  of  service"  have  been 
issued: 


Eirnk. 

- 

Spiilti, 

B^'tlt^. 

Other 

Total. 

Master 

2 

* 

1 

-10 

Second  asaistant  enginee 

^ 

The  forms  of  licenses  and  certificates  of  services  are  transmitted  here- 
with, marked  "Appendix  B." 

An  act  providing  for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  Moro 
Province,  No.  787,  was  passed  by  the  Phitippme  Commission  on  June 
1,  1903,  to  take  effect  the  following  July  15.  Section  13  thereof  pro- 
vides for  the  regulation  by  the  legislative  council  of  the  Moro  Province, 
of  the  use,  registration,  and  licensing  of  boats  of  Moro  or  pagan  con- 
struction of  less  than  ten  tons  measurement,  and  directs  that  collectors 
of  customs  in  that  province  shall  follow  those  I'egulations. 

It. is  also  provided  in  Act  No.  787  that  the  gross  amount  of  customs 
receipts  collected  within  the  Moro  Province,  less  the  cost  of  their  col- 
lection, shall  be  deposited  by  those  collectors  of  customs  directly  with 
the  treasurer  of  that  province,  and  shall  constitute  a  special  fund  to  be 
expended  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  council  for  provincial,  dis- 
trict, and  municipal  purposes. 

On  July  15, 1903,  this  office  published  a  "  Revised  Index  and  Reper- 
tory to  tlie  Tariff  Revision  Law  of  1901,  including  Tariff  Decision 
Circulars  Nos.  1  to  300  inclusive,  issued  thereunder. 
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On  July  23,  1903,  this  office  promulgated  a  compilation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  regard  to  the  carriage  of  passengers  by 
sea  and  the  Hability  of  ownei-s,  masters,  and  shippera  on  voyages  to 
and  from  the  mainland  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
relating  to  the  public  health  and  quarantine  in  the  case  of  vessels 
entering  a  port  of  the  mainland  or  other  insular  territory  of  the  United 
States  n-om  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  were  enacted  for  the  islands 
by  the  following  part  of  section  84  of  the  act  Congress  approved  July 
11,  1902: 

The  provisions  oi  chapters  six  and  seven,  title  forty-eight,  Revised  Statutes,  so 
for  as  now  in  force,  and  any  amendments  thereof,  shall  apply  to  viessela  malcing  voy- 
ages ^ther  way  between  porta  of  the  United  States  or  ita  foresaid  poesessions  and 
ports  in  said  islands;  and  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  pnBlic  heaJUi  and 
quarantine  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  all  vessels  entering  a  port  of  the  United  Slates 
or  its  aforesaid  pwsesaions  from  aaid  islands,  where  the  customs  ofiicers  at  the  port 
of  departure  shall  perform  the  duties  required  by  such  law  of  consular  ofiicers  in 
foreign  porta. 

Copies  of  Customs  Administrative  Circular  No.  105  bearing  thereon, 
and  of  Customs  Administrative  Circular  No.  223,  promulgating  said 
compilation  are  attached  hereto,  marked  Appendixes  C  and  D. 

On  August  10,  1903,  this  office  published  an  enlarged  and  icviscd 
Index  to  the  Philippine  Customs  Administrative  Act,  and  to  all  cus- 
toms administrative  circulai's  issued  thereunder,  including  those 
promulgating  acts  of  the  Philippine  Commission  relating  to  the 
customs  service. 

POET   OF   MANILA. 

On  December  9,  1902,  tliis  office  promulgated  complete  regulations 
for  the  placing  of  (ish  weirs  in  Manila  Bay,  together  with  a  set  of  fees 
for  the  issuance  of  fishing  licenses. 

The  limits  of  Manila  I&rbor  have  also  been  deiined  and  published. 

The  general  business  of  the  port  of  Manila  has  shown  a  steady 
inci"ease  during  the  past  year,  and  the  outlooli  for  a  greatly  increased 
commercial  activity  in  the  near  future  is  extremely  good. 

The  improvement  of  the  harbor  is  proeressing  steadily,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  the  present  jrort  works  Manila  will  have  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  sought  to  do  everything  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  revenues  to  make  the  chief  port  of  this  archipelago  attractive  to 
commerce  and  shipping  interests,  and  to  compensate,  so  far  as  pi-ac- 
tlcable,  for  the  undeniable  advantages  possessed  by  the  nearest  and 

?;reatest  shipping  center  in  the  Orient  through  its  being  a  long  estab- 
ished  and  free  port  To  this  end  plans  have  been  prepared  and  serious 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  subcustom  house 
and  quarantine  station  at  Mariveles,  which  is  just  inside  the  north 
entrance  to  Manila  Bay,  and  about  30  miles  from  the  city. 

All  vessels  bound  for  Manila  would  be  boarded  there  and  given  both 
quarantine  and  customs  clearance,  so  that  no  delay  whatever  would 
occur  for  either  passengers  or  cargo  upon  the  vessel's  arrival  in  this 
port. 

In  this  connection  a  well -equipped,  modern  semaphore  station  will 
be  established  at  Corregidor  Island  and  be  connected  with  this  port 
by  both  submarine  cable  and  laud  wires.  Through  this  station  all 
vessels  will  be  reported  on  arriving  within  50  miles  of  Manila  by  day, 
or  within  40  miles  at  night. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  the  harbormaster  of  Manila  large  quanti- 
ties of  hydrographic  forms  and  notices  are  distributed  to  incoming 
vessels  and  similar  information  and  weather  reports  are  collected  for 
the  local  hydrographie  office  and  head  office  at  Washington. 

The  greatly  increasing  business  at  the  port  of  Manila  and  the  num- 
ber of  additional  offices  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  insular 
collector  made  necessary  a  substantial  enlargement  of  the  custom- 
house. Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  and  have 
been  expended  in  doubling  the  original  amount  of  office  room  and 
providing  suitable  quarters  for  the  insular  surveyor's  divisions.  Office 
accommodation  has  also  been  provided  for  the  Marine-Hospital  Service, 
a  branch  telegraph  office  and  a  branch  post-office  with  a  money-order 
department. 

The  centralization  of  these  offices  which  treat  constantly  with  the 
shipping  interests  will  be  of  great  benefit  and  convenience  to  the 
public. 

The  office  of  the  insular  surveyor  of  customs  at  Manila  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  organization  during  the  past  year,  and  its  scope 
extended  to  include  the  additional  duties  taken  over  from  the  former 
office  of  the  captain  of  the  port. 

Many  undersirable  conditions  have  been  remedied,  notably  the 
former  congestion  of  the  Pasig  River,  certain  delays  in  the  dispatch 
of  vessels,  and  the  overcrowded  condition  of  customs  warehouses. 

■  The  erection  of  a  large  iron  fence  on  the  east  side  of  the  custom- 
house has  provided  additional  storage  room  for  heavy  goods,  and  the 
checking  of  all  goods  at  the  cranes  where  they  are  discharged  from 
the  lighters  has  given  additional  security  against  the  loss  or  misplace- 
ment of  packages.  Wharf  deliveries  are  now  made  whenever  possible, 
with  conesponding  saving  of  time  and  expense. 

The  past  year  has  also  been  marked  by  a  decided  increase  in  the 
number  of  vessels  discharged  under  the  "running-check  system," 
which  means  much  quicker  dispatch — an  especially  important  matter 
for  mail  and  regular  passenger  steamers.  This  plan  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  practice  of  weighing  export  cargoes  on  shore  instead  of 
on  board  the  vessels,  as  formerly.  The  hours  of  work  of  the  outdoor 
divisions  have  also  been  greatly  extended,  and  all  vessels  which  are 
given  free  pratique  are  boarded  at  once,  whatever  the  hour.  Formerly 
no  boarding  was  done  after  5  p.  m. 

A  complete  b^gage  inspection  and  immigration  service  is  also  main- 
tained on  all  Sunimys  and  other  holidays. 

During  the  past  year  the  efforts  of  the  harbormaster  have  been 
directed  principally  to  relieving  the  congestion  of  traffic  on  the  lower 
Pasig,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  keeping  close  watch  on  cascoes 
and  other  carriers  and  seeing  that  they  did  not  linger  at  their  moorings 
after  finishing  the  discharge  of  cargo.  In  this  work  the  river  and 
harbor  police  have  cooperated,  with  gratifying  results. 

Steamers  and  sailing  vessels  are  now  required  to  conform  to  the  time 
limit  for  handling  cargo  and  remaining  at  berths  in  the  river,  instead 
of  space  being  taken  up  by  empty  vessels  or  vessels  waiting  to  sell  or 
secure  cargo.  The  pilots  are  instructed  to  see  that  they  do  not  remain 
in  the  river  longer  tnan  is  necessary. 

Ckmstant  surveillance  is  now  being  kept  to  see  that  all  carriers  requir- 
ing licenses  secure  same,  and  all  found  delinquent  in  this  respect  are 
detained  until  the  customs  requirements  are  complied  with. 
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The  heavier  carriers,  such  as  lorchas  and  iron  lighters,  have  been 
congregated  behind  the  breakwater  in  close  order,  where  thej^  can  be 
readily  reached  when  needed  in  the  bay  but  at  the  riame  time  are  out 
of  the  way  of  river  traffic. 

Mooring  space  for  ocean  steamers  behind  the  breakwater  has  been 
sought  by  sevei-al  shipping  firms  desirous  of  placing  heavy  ground 
tackle  and  buoj's  adequate  to  hold  large  vessels  in  any  weather;  but 
such  space  has  not  been  definitely  decided  upon  and  can  not  be  so  until 
the  harbor  improvements  will  admit  of  the  selection  of  permanent 
mooring  berths. 

When  fishing  licenses  are  taken  out  the  holders  thereof  arc  required 
to  go  with  the  harbormaster,  in  launch,  to  the  location  where  the 
licensee  wishes  to  place  a  corral.  Soundings  are  taken  to  see  that  the 
depth  conforms  to  the  terms  of  license,  and  care  is  had  that  the  corral 
does  not  encroach  on  other  lin^  and  is  out  of  the  track  of  navigation. 

The  mouths  of  the  esteros  emptying  into  the  Pasig  River  have  been 
cleared  of  wrecks  and  other  debris,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  remain 
therein  that  will  in  any  way  impede  or  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
waterway.  A  semaphore  station  is  also  being  established  on  the  Manila 
custom  iiouse. 


The  business  of  the  port  of  Iloilo  has  shown  a  healthv  growth  during 
the  past  year,  especially  in  exports,  which  show  a  handsome  balance  of 
trade  over  the  imports  of  that  district.  The  increased  exportation  of 
sugar  has  been  particularly  noticeable.  Reports  show  that  sugar 
planters  have  gained  sufficient  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  the  practi- 
cally free  admission  of  their  product  into  the  United  States  to  make 
them  inci-ease  their  acreage  and  calculated  crop  for  this  year  some  50 
per  cent  over  last  year. 


The  port  of  Cebu,  as  an  importing,  exporting,  and  local  shipping 
center,  has  taken  a  remarkable  step  foi'ward  during  the  past  year,  ana 
in  those  interests  it  is  second  only  to  Manila  at  the  present  time.  This 
progress  has  been  permanently  assured  by  the  appropriation  of 
Sii50,000  for  port  and  harbor  improvements  which  was  made  in  Feb- 
ruary last.  Extensive  plans  for  executing  this  work  at  an  eai'iy  date 
have  been  prepared  and  proposals  invited. 

QUASI- CONSULAK   DUTIES. 

Under  section  84  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  the 
laws  relating  to  seamen  on  foi-oign  voyages  were  applied  to  seamen  on 
vessels  going  from  the  mainland  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
its  other  possessions  to  these  islands,  and  Philippine  customs  officers 
were  for  this  purpose  substituted  for  United  Stetes  consular  officers 
in  foreign  ports. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1902,  those  duties  were  performed  by  collectors  of 
customs  here  under  authoiity  of  circular  No.  16,  Division  of  Customs 
and  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  promulgated  in  General  Orders 
No.  26,  Office  of  the  United  States  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Manila,  July  4,  1899, 
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The  materially  changed  conditions  now  exiatingf  in  these  islands 
with  respect  to  snipping  interests  and  the  increasing  demand  for  care- 
ful attention  to  the  shipping  and  discharge  of  American  seamen  make 
advisable  a  change  from  the  present  quasi-consular  method  of  dealing 
with  American  vessels  and  seamen  to  the  shipping  commissioner  sys- 
tem in  use  in  the  mainland  territory.  The  duties  to  be  performed 
here  are  purely  those  which  devolve  upon  United  States  shipping  com- 
missioners at  ports  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  the  proper  procedure  to  enable  customs  officers  here 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service  acts  of  March  22,  1903,  and  February  9,  1903,  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen  in  foreign  countries,  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Cuba,  Poi"to  Kico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  has 
some  time  since  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at 
Washington  for  reference  to  the  proper  Department.  No  ari"ange- 
ment  has  yet  been  made. 

For  the  above  reasons  this  office  recommends  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  shipping  commissioner  at  the  port  of  Manila,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  insular  collector  of  customs,  and  the  substantial  applica- 
tion of  the  United  States  rules  for  that  office. 

At  the  subports  of  entry  in  the  islands  for  some  years  to  come 
those  duties  could  be  performed  as  at  present  by  the  collectors  of 
customs  acting  under  the  orders  of  this  office. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  fund  available  for  the  relief  of  any 
destitute  American  seamen  who  may  be  found  in  these  islands. 


Since  July  1,  1903,  all  customs  statistical  work  for  the  islands  has 
been  done  at  the  port  of  Manila.  This  centralization  gives  much 
greater  accuracy  in  the  classifications  of  commodities  under  the  con- 
stantly increasing  statistical  schedules. 


HEMP   REFUNDS. 


Since  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  S,  1902,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  hemp  shipped  from  these  islands  to  the 
mainland  territory  direct,  in  order  to  obtain  the  refund  on  the  duties 
paid  on  its  exporbition  here. 

The  rules  established  for  the  execution  of  the  above-mentioned  act, 
promulgated  in  customs  administrative  circulars  Nos.  34,  35,  38,  and 
202,  are  hereto  attached  marked  "Appendix  E."  The  following  table 
of  hemp  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States  since 
American  occupation,  by  quarters,  will  show  the  increased  trade  with 
the  mainland  territoiy  since  March  8,  1902: 


1898. 

1899, 

1900. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

5,797 
61886 

S«9,300 

4,109 

J,9«5 

WW,  80* 

7,965 

827,804 

25,713 

8,016,718 

W,304 
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V«lu.. 

Ton.^  1      V«h...        To.... 

Vnlne. 

3,937 

S5U,526 
K^688 
1,328,290 

10,990    S1.80I.029 
ll,«-i6      2,370,283 
17,090      2,^f,m 

18,398 

!1,«8,54S 

l'^4l:m 

30,336 

4,157,313 

W,692     J0,^%,101 

COASTWISE   LAWS. 

The  coastwise  shipping  laws  of  the  islands  have  been  for  some  time 
past  and  still  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  natural  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  possible  investors  of  new 
capital  as  to  the  date  and  form  of  permanent  legislation  on  the  subject 
has  done  much  to  retard  the  development  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
arteries  of  commerce  in  the  Philippines. 

Shortly  after  the  American  occupation  of  these  islands,  od  July  8, 
1899,  the  War  Department  issued  tariff  circular  No.  81,  publishing 
an  Executive  order  dated  July  3, 1899,  prescribing  the  fonn  and  rules 
of  issuance  for  "certificates  of  protection"  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  to  vessels  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

This  order  restricted  the  right  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of 
these  Islands  to  vessels  bona  fide  ownea  bya  citizen  of  the  United 
States  residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  a  native  inhabitant  upon 
his  taking  oam  of  allegiance,  or  a  resident  of  the  islands  who  had 
become  a  citizen  hereofl>y  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

Under  this  order  a  number  of  private  individuals,  "firms,  and  cor- 
porations domiciled  here  and  actually  owning  and  operating  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  available  coasting  vessels  would  nave  been 
prevented  from  continuing  in  that  trade. 

So  great  was  the  exigency  requiring  that  such  vessels  should  con- 
tinue in  the  coasting  trade  that  no  close  investigation  into  the  bona 
fides  of  transfers  of  such  vessels,  where  made  from  the  then  owners  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  where 
the  tmnsferees  took  out  certificates  of  protection,  was  deemed  wise  W 
the  military  government.  To  Ijave  excluded  vessels  obtaining  certifi- 
cates of  protection  in  this  manner  would  have  brought  disaster  to  the 
business  of  the  islands  and  have  done  great  damage  to  their  inhabit- 
ants. The  result,  however,  of  the  leniency  with  which  the  transfers 
mentioned  were  regarded  by  the  military  authorities  is  that  many  of 
the  large  coasting  vessels  now  engaged  in  ti-ade  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  would  have  much  difhculty  in  establishing  by  evidence 
their  right  to  this  privilege  under  the  terms  of  section  117  of  the 
Philippine  customs  administrative  act,  hereafter  quoted. 

The  Spanish  commercial  laws  of  these  islands  regulating  the  forma- 
tion of  corpoi-ations  or  companies  are  decidedly  different  from  those 
in  the  United  States,  in  that  the  laws  here  permit  the  incoi-po ration  of 
a  body  of  foreignei-s  resident  in  these  islands. 

Shortly  after  the  undersigned  assumed  charge  of  this  bureau,  over 
two  years  ago,  strict  instructions  were  issued  that  no  certificates  of 
protection  sriould  be  granted  to  any  vessels  not  bona  fide  owned  by 
one  of  the  three  classes  of  individuals  mentione<l  in  the  original  Execu- 
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tive  order  of  July  3,  189&,  and  subseguently  embodied  in  section  117 
of  the  Philippine  customs  administrative  act. 

No  reason  nas  since  appeared  for  departing  from  those  instructions. 

The  following  extract  from  a  special  report;  previously  rendered  by 
this  office  explains  the  present  conditions  in  regard  to  the  local  coast- 
wise trade: 

*  *  •  It  ia  clear,  however,  that  whatever  suhsequent  action  ml^ht  be  taken  by 
either  the  It^ielative  or  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Goveminent  the  Prudent  intended 
to  limit  the  "protection  and  flag  of  the  United  States"  to  such  foreien-built  veaaela 


n  similar  cases,  such  as  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawsii,  showed 
him  would  be  the  only  veaaels  to  which  Congres  would  grant  American  registers. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  the  Executive  order  of  July  3, 1899,  ia  very  clear 
and  exact  its  terms;  it  needed  no  liberal  interpretation  in  order  to  be  understood  and 
obeyed.  It  took  what  is  probably  the  only  stand  in  the  matter  of  granting  American 
r^stry  which  Congress  would  affirm,  and  any  deviation  from  the  exact  and  provi- 
dent terms  of  that  order  could  only  be  excused  in  the  grounds  of  a  strictly  military 
necessity.  As  it  is,  that  order  has  been  for  over  two  years  and  ia  beit^  to-day  violated 
by  what  haa  been  termed  a  "broad  and  liberal  interpretation"  thereof.  That  the 
present  conditions  of  trade  in  these  iaianda  urge  and  advise  auch  a  measure  nobody 
will  deny,  but  that  the  present  situation  of  the  insular  government  as  to  the  Philip- 
pine coastwiae  trade  is  a  safe  or  satisfactory  one  nobody  dare  affirm. 

The  President's  order  granted  the  protection  and  flag  of  the  United  States  "on  the 
high  seas  and  in  all  parts" — in  other  words,  any  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe  where 
a  vessel  could  go.  Under  these  conditions,  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  this  privilege 
and  restrictmg  it  to  owners  of  vessels  owing  all^iance  to  the  United  States  is  only 
loo  apparent.  This  was  the  precise  effect  of  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  order  in 
question.  Any  pretended  construction  by  which,  in  the  guise  of  a  corporation,  a 
body  of  pereons  owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  were  granted  the  protection  and 
the  fli^  of  the  United  States  completely  nullified  and  deri^ated  this  reasonable  and 
clearly  expressed  intention. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  however,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  evident  hesitation  which  haa  existed  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can capital  to  invest  in  local  shipping  interests  during  the  past  two 
years,  it  seems  imperative  that  the  vessels  actually  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  at  tois  time  should  be  permitted  to  continue  therein. 

To  this  end  the  following  statement  of  the  law  and  prevailing  con- 
ditions is  given. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8, 1902,  states  that 
until  July  1,  1904,  the  provisions  of  law  restricting  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise  directly 
or  indirectly  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  applicable  to  foreign  vessels  engaging  in 
trade  between  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  the  United  States,  or 
between  ports  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

The  question  of  what  action,  if  any,  will  be  taken  by  Congress  affect- 
ing this  trade  after  the  1st  of  next  July  is  therefore  of  vital  interest 
to  ship  owners  and  agents  both  here  and  in  certain  portions  of  the 
mainland  territory. 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion  it  ia  convenient  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion in  two  parts: 

(1)  The  general  or  technical  coastwise  trade,  or  rather  what  will 
become  such,  in  case  these  islands  are  made  a  great  coasting  district 
of  the  United  Stetea  after  July  1,  1904,  and  (2)  me  purely  local  coast- 
wise trade — i.  e.,  between  ports  in  the  Philippine  Lslands. 

It  is  believed  that  in  aU  legislation  affecting  these  two  phases  of  the 
question  they  should  be  considered  as  separate  and  distinct,  since 
the  conditions  involved  differ  widely  and  tne  effects  of  a  change  in 
the  present  laws  would  be  corresiwndingly  varied. 
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At  the  present  time  both  the  trade  between  these  islands  and  the 
mainland  territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  trade  between  porty 
in  these  islands  are  open  to  the  vessels  of  the  world,  irrespective  of 
flags  or  owners.  The  protection  and  fla^  of  the  United  States  is,  how- 
ever, limited  to  the  vessels  mentioned  in  section  117  of  the  Philippine 
ciistoms  administrative  act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sbc.  117.  Collectors  of  customs  may  issue  a  certiflcale  of  protection  entitling  t!ie 
veeeel  to  which  it  is  issued  to  the  prot«ction  and  flag  of  the  lJiiit«d  States  in  all  ports 
and  on  the  high  seas,  if  the  vessel  is  owned  by: 

(a)  A  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  Philippiine  Islands. 

(6)  A  native  inhabitant  of  the  Philippine  Islands  upontakingthe  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  S'  ' 


(c)  A  resident  of  the  Philippine  Islands  before  April  11,  1899,  hitherhi  a  subject 
of  S]U>in,  upon  alluring  his  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Unit^  States. 

and  to  vessels  or  other  craft  built  in  the  Philippine  Islands  or  in  the 
United  States  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  by  inhab- 
itants of  the  Philippine  Islands,  "which  vessels  are  engaged  in  light- 
erage or  other  exclusively  harbor  business,"  under  section  3  of  the  act 
of  Congi'ess  above  referred  to. 

Act  No.  620  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  however,  bj'  its  terms 
permits  strictly  foreign  vessels  to  engage  in  the  Philippine  coastwise 
ti-ade  only  until  July  1,  1904. 

In  the  absence  of  prior  legislation,  therefore,  the  local  coastwise 
trade  of  these  islands  will  of  necessity  be  carried  on  in  the  vessels  at 
present  opei-ating  under  section  117  of  the  Philippine  customs  admin- 
istrative act  above  set  forth.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  these 
vessels  are  inadeciuate  to  the  present  demands  of  tmde,  as  well  as 
utterly  insufficient  to  handle  the  steadily  growing  water  commerce  of 
these  islands. 

A  list  of  the  licensed  vessels  of  all  kinds  at  present  in  these  islands, 
giving  their  rig,  gross  tonnage,  date  and  place  of  construction,  is 
hereto  attached,  marked  "Appendix  E." 

These  vessels  are,  almost  witiiout  exception,  foreign  built.  The 
lai^est  ones,  belonging  to  the  most  important  lines,  are  owned  by 
Spanish  or  British  subjects,  either  individuallj',  or  in  firms  or  corpo- 
rations. A  number  of  the  small  steamers  are  owned  by  citizens  of 
these  islands. 

It  will  be  admitted  without  question  that,  eventually,  the  coastwise 
trade  of  these  islands  should  be  carried  on  only  in  American  or  Philip- 
pine bottoms  {including  those  now  here  which  may  be  given  American 
registry),  and  only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  Filipinos.  Just 
how  soon  that  result  can  be  accomplished  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  Philippines  and  the  readiness  of  American 
capital  to  come  here. 

Meanwhile  it  is  believed  that  some  comparatively  permanent  policy 
and  legislation  should  be  adopted  to  meet  the  existing  situation  and 
encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  local  shipping. 

In  seeking  a  base  for  immediate  legislation  by  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  maj'  be  safely  premised  that  no  course  should  be  adopted  which 
will  place  any  additional  burden  in  the  way  of  freights  on  Philippine 
products  shipped  either  locally  or  to  the  mainland  territory  for  some 
years  to  come.  For  a  similar  reason  no  law  should  be  passed  which 
will  appreciably  increase  the  freight  rates  from  the  mainland  territory 
to  these  islanOfe. 
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Cheap  and  adequate  transportation  between  the  mainland  territory 
and  these  islands  and  between  Philippine  ports  Is  vitally  necessary  to 
successful  development  here. 

At  the  present  time  the  greater  part  of  the  freight  traffic  between 
the  Philippines  and  New  York  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  So 
far  as  indications  go,  any  law  which  prevented  the  continuance  of  that 
trade  in  foreign  bottoms  until  an  equal  tonnage  of  cheaply  operated 
American  freighters  are  actually  available  to  take  up  that  trade,  and 
maintain  healthy  rate  competition,  would  result  in  a  decided  increase 
over  the  present  rates  of  freight.  This  additional  burden  would  faU 
upon  the  already  weakened  resources  of  these  islands,  and  such  a  result 
would  be  more  than  lamentable  from  every  standpoint. 

The  tonnage  plying  between  these  islands  and  the  Pacific  coast  is 
about  equal  to  the  present  freight  supply,  and  no  change  in  the  present 
law  seems  advisable  so  far  as  trans-Pacific  routes  are  concerned. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  the  present  laws,  so  far 
as  they  permit  foreign  bottoms  to  trade  between  these  islands  and  the 
mainland  territory  of  the  United  States,  be  not  changed  for  a  period 
of  at  least  five  years  from  July  1,  1904,  and  that  positive  legislation 
to  that  effect  be  had  by  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

With  regard  to  the  vessels  at  present  operating  in  the  Philippine 
coastwise  trade,  under  the  certihcate  of  Jirotection  and  the  United 
States  flag;,  granted  by  section  117  of  the  Philippine  customs  adminis- 
trative act  hereinbefore  set  forth,  it  is  believed  that  early  legislation 
should  be  had  by  Congress  granting  American  registry  to  sucE  vessels 
as  actually  possess  certificates  of  protection  on  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  such  a  law,  provided  that  said  vessels  are  bona  fide  owned  on  that 
date  wholly  by  (1)  citizens  of  the  United  States;  (2)  citizens  of  the 
Philippine  Islands;  (3)  jointly  bv both;  (4)  a  corporation  created  under 
the  laws  of  any  of  the  States  oi  the  United  States;  (5)  a  corporation 
or  company  duly  constituted  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  provided  that  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  entire  stock  slmll  be 
at  all  times  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  citizens  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  or  jointly  by  both,  and  provided  further  that  all 
tranrfers  of  stock,  by  way  of  mortgage  or  otherwise,  shall  be  at  once 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  corporation  and  company  concerned  and 
in  the  records  of  the  custom-house  nearest  the  head  office  of  said' 
corporation  or  company. 

Provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States  navigation  laws 
should  be  made  for  the  enrollment  of  certain  vessels  and  the  licensing 
of  those  employed  only  in  river  or  bay  work. 

Such  a  law  should  also  provide  for  the  granting  of  American  regis- 
try to  vessels  subsequently  entering  the  local  trade,  provided  that  said 
vessels  were  built  in  the  United  ^ates  or  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
are  owned  by  one  of  the  classes  of  persons  or  corporations  mentioned 
above. 

A  provision  in  effect  that  vessels  built  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
would  be  required  to  pay  only  one-half  of  the  regular  license  fees  and 
other  maritime  charges  would  tend  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
shipyards  and  docking  plants,  which  are  greatly  needed  here. 

To  the  end  that  all  trade  between  these  islands  and  the  mainland 
territory  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  carried  on  in  American 
and  "Americanized"  bottoms,  it  is  believed  that  the  Pacific  army 
transport  ser^'ice  should  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  entirely  abolished. 
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and  that  all  Government  freight  and  passenger  traffic  should  b&  given 
under  regular  conti'acts  to  commercial  lines  plying  that  course. 

A  siinilar  policy  in  regard  to  the  interisland  army  trausport  service 
would  do  niuch  to  assist  in  extending  the  Philippine  merchant  marine. 

SIGNAL   LETTERS   AND   OFFICIAL   NUMBERS   FOB  VESSELS. 

Communication  has  been  had,  informally,  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  at  Washington,  through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  signal  letters  and 
ofHcia!  numbers  for  vessels  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which  are  now 
operating  under  the  American  flag.  Under  the  United  States  laws 
signal  letters  are  generally  assignea  to  regularly  documented  sea-going 
vessels  of  over  100  gross  tons;  thej'  are  occasionally  awarded  to  smaller 
sea- going  vessels,  such  as  yachts.  An  official  number  is  awarded  to  each 
documented  vessel  of  the  United  States,  to  be  carved  or  marked  on 
the  main  beam.  Lighters  employed  in  river  and  bay  work  there  are 
not  documented,  but  since  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
8,  1903,  provides  for  the  documenting  of  that  class  of  vessels  in  these 
islands,  it  will  be  necessary,  unless  that  section  is  revoked,  to  assign 
them  official  numbers  here. 

The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  suggests  that  the  new  and  simpler 
system  of  official  numbers,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  employ  in  the 
bureau  of  Navigation  beginning  with  July  1,  1903,  be  adopted  in  the 
Philippines,  since  in  his  judgment  Philippine  vessels  will  sooner  or 
later  oe  admitted  to  American  registry.  The  series  for  new  vessels  in 
the  United  States  is  to  begin  with  200,000,  and  ho  advises  that  the 
Philippine  series  be  begun  with  190,000,  thus  saving  both  time  and 
expense  in  ease  vessels  here  are  admitted  to  American  registry,  since 
the  original  official  numbers  can  be  confirmed  and  a  second  carving  or 
marking  be  avoided.  These  suggestions,  as  well  as  a  system  of  signal 
letters  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  have  been  adopted,  and 
forms  and  instructions  for  their  use  are  at  present  being  prepared  by 
this  office.  This  plan  is  also  commended  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  aimuaT  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1903  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  it  should  provide  American  registry  for  ves- 
sels owned  in  the  Philippines  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  provided  in 
the  past  for  the  American  registry  of  vessels  owned  in  other  acquisi- 
tions of  the  United  States. 


I>OOUMRNTATION    OF   SMALL   VESSELS  IN   PHILIPPINES. 

Prior  to  January  9  of  the  present  year  all  vessels  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  without  regard  to  size  were  required  to  bo  documented.  On 
that  date,  by  section  3  of  Act  No.  691  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
all  boats  measuring  1  ton  or  less,  gross,  wei'c  exempted  from  the 
requirement  of  documents  or  fees  of  any  kind.  In  the  United  States 
this  exemption  extends  to  vessels  of  up  to  5  tons  burden,  on  the  theory 
that  such  craft  are  too  small  to  engage  in  any  but  a  purely  local  tirade. 
The  situation  in  these  islands,  however,  is  entirely  different,  and  a 
great  amount  of  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic  between  ports  in 
me  same  island  and  between  different  islands  of  this  Archipelago  is 
carried  on  in  vessels  of  less  than  5  tons.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  constant  surveillance  over  such  boats  to  pre- 
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vent  violations  of  the  revenue  and  immigration  laws,  makes  it  advis- 
able to.  leave  the  present  law  unchanged  in  this  respect. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  raucii  of  the  smuggling 
which  has  been  in  the  past,  and  ie  to  some  extent  still  carried  on 
from  Borneo  to  the  southern  islands  of  this  Archipelago  is  done  with 
vessels  of  less  than  5  tons'  burden. 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECrriON   SERVICE. 

The  work  of  hull  and  boiler  inspection  in  these  islands  has  been  nec- 
essarily retarded  by  the  limited  personnel  available,  who  possess  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge  and  practical  experience.  The  entire 
force  at  present  consists  of  I  boiler  inspector,  1  hull  inspector,  and  1 
assistant.  Inspections  so  far  have  therefore  been  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  vessels  licensed  in  the  Manila  district,  and  to  such  vessels  as 
have  come  to  Manila  for  inspection.  A  substantial  increase  in  this 
very  important  force  is  recommended  both  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
and  to  prevent  expensive  delays  to  shipowners. 

The  present  plan  of  reorganization  contemplates  the  division  of  the 
entire  Archipelago  into  three  inspection  districts — Manila,  Iloilo,  and 
Cebu — with  1  boiler  inspector  and  1  assistant,  and  1  hull  inspector  and 
1  assistant  at  Manila,  1  assistant  boiler  inspector  at  Iloilo,  and  1  assist- 
ant boiler  inspector  at  Cebu,  and  a  corresponding  force  and  distribution 
of  hull  inspectors. 

Since  March  2i,  1903,  the  date  when  this  office  assumed  actual  charge 
of  this  work,  43  vessels  have  been  inspected  while  in  dry  dock  for 
repairs,  and  131  vessels  have  been  inspected  for  certificates. 

A  set  of  regulations,  based  on  those  in  the  United  States,  with  such 
changes  as  local  conditions  render  necessary,  and  with  provisions  for 
the  necessary  travel  of  inspectors,  is  in  the  course  of  preparation  and 
will  be  promulgated  at  an  early  date. 

ADMEASUREMKNT. 

The  work  of  admeasurement  of  vessels  in  these  islands  has  been 
carried  on  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
craft  here,  their  small  size,  peculiar  construction  and  the  comparative 
unfamiliarity  of  all  concerned  with  the  new  regulations  under  the 
United  States  system. 

Coast  district  inspectors  have  been  required  to  come  to  Manila  for 
instruction  whenever  possible,  and  both  the  admeaaurer  and  his 
assistant  have  ti-aveled  to  the  more  important  points  in  the  Archi- 
pelago for  that  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this 
division  throughout  the  islands  from  October,  1902,  to  August,  1903: 
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San  Fernando  imion 
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January  to  July. 
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61 
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8an  Jose  de  Buena  \  (al> 

-5 
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Tacloban 

1  January  to  August. 

150 
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1              7 

22  50 
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1            23 
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Do. 
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24.00 
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M 

Do! 
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1       '"' 
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WORK,  IXCLUDINQ    CHINESE-EXCLUSION   lAWS. 


This  office  prepared,  and  on  November  29, 1902,  published  a  compi- 
lation of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  put  in 
force  in  these  islands  by  the  act  of  Oon^-ess  approved  April  29, 1902. 

The  division  of  immigration  in  these  islands  is  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws. 

On  December  31,  1902,  this  office  promulgated  a  compilation  of  the 
immigration  laws  which  had  been  put  in  force  in  these  islands. 

Those  laws  have  since  been  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
3,  1903. 

On  March  31,  1903,  the  Philippine  Commission  passed  Act  No.  702, 
regulating  the  registi-ation  of  Chmese  persons  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  April  29,  1902. 

The  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands  was  thereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  registi-ation  of  all  Chinese  laborers 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  required  and  prescribed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  act  of  Congress,  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  personnel 
of  the  Philippine  customs  service,  the  provincial  and  military  officers 
therein  provided,  and  such  other  persons  as  might  be  necessary.  He 
was  also  directed  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  execution  of  that  act,  to  prescribe  the  form  of 
certificates  of  registration,  and  to  make  such  provisions  that  certificates 
might  be  procured  in  localities  convenient  to  the  applicants.  Section  5 
of  the  same  act  provides  that  "every  Chinese  person  having  a  right 
to  be  and  remain  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  obtain  the  certificate 
of  registration  specified  in  section  three  *  *  *"  and  that  "every 
Chinese  person  round  without  such  certificate  within  the  Philippine 
Islands  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  by  law  for  registration 
shall  be  presumed,  m  the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof  to  the  contrary, 
to  be  a  Chinese  laborer  and  shall  be  subject  to  deportation     *     *    *." 

Under  said  section  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  Chinese  persons  as ' '  persons  other  than  laborers, " 

Section  7  provides  for  the  issuance  >)y  collectors  of  customs  of  a  sim- 
ilar certificate  to  every  Chinese  person  who  may  he  entitled  to  come 
into  the  Philippine  Islands,  upon  his  landing  and  requesting  the  same. 
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Pursuant  to  the  above  act  this  office,  on  April  13,  1903,  published 
a  set  of  "Regulations  for  the  Registration  of  Chinese  Persons  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,"  including  forms  of  applications  and  certifi- 
cates, a  plan  of  Chinese  registration  districts  and  stations  for  the  entire 
Archipelago,  and  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  registrars  and 
deputies.  Copy  of  Chinese  and  immigration  circular  No.  85,  containing 
those  regulations,  is  hereto  attached,  marked  "Appendix  F." 

From  all  available  data  which  could  be  found  upon  the  subject  it  was 
estimated  that  there  would  be  some  90,000  Chinese  persons  to  register 
on  these  islands,  but  returns  so  far  received  indicate  that  the  number 
will  not  gi-eatly  exceed  one-half  of  the  above  estimate. 

Less  than  30,000  applications  have  been  received  to  date,  of  which 
some  19,000  are  at  the  city  of  Manila. 

About  14,000  certificates  of  residence  have  been  approved,  signed, 
and  sealed  by  this  office  up  to  the  present  time. 

Numerous  decisions  have  been  issued  from  this  office  for  the  guid- 
ance of  customs  and  other  government  officers  in  Chinese-registration 
work  as  to  the  application  of  laws  with  which  they  were  generally 
unfamiliar. 

The  physical  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
overcome  in  carrying  on  this  work  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  anyone 
who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  geography  and  topography  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  with  the  utter  lack  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  outside  of  the  few  cities  and  large  towns.  Places  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  comparatively  few  miles,  judging 
from  tne  map,  are,  practically  speaking,  hundreds  of  miles  apart  by 
the  only  available  methods  of  transportation. 

The  entire  Archipelago  was  divided  into  30  registration  districts, 
and  a  registrar  with  one  or  more  deputies  was  appomted  for  each  dis- 
trict. Notices  and  instructions  were  required  and  printed  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Chinese.  Supplies,  printing,  stamps,  and  office  equip- 
ment have  been  sent  from  this  office  at  Manila,  in  many  cases  requiring 
over  a  month  to  reach  their  destmation. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  of  any  one  source  of  difficulty  has  been  the 
iropi'acticabitity,  and  at  times  utter  impossibility,  of  obtaining  photo- 
graphs of  the  Chinese  living  anywhere  but  in  and  near  the  cities  and 
hirger  towns.  Whole  districts  were  found  without  a  camera  of  any 
kind  in  them.  To  obtain  the  required  photographs  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  impress  into  service  any  adequate  camera,  to  furnish  photog- 
rapners  with  transportation  to  distant  places,  and  to  call  on  the  Chinese 
organizations  here  to  assist  in  securing  "photographic  aid  for  their 
more  ignorant  and  unorganized  countrymen  in  the  outlying  districts. 

It  is  expected  that  the  actual  registration  will  be  completed  by  the 
29th  day  of  October,  1903,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
time  in  some  of  the  districts.  The  work  of  compiling  and  permanently 
arranging  the  returns  at  this  custom-house  will  take  some  months 
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enforcement  of  the  general  immigration  and  Chinese  exclusion 


laws  in  these  islands  is  rendered  especial^  difficult  by  the  proximity  of 
these  islands  to  the  Chinese  and  Malayan  coasts  and  the  pervading  senti- 
ment among  tEe  European  population  and  business  community  that  the 
existing  laws  are  too  strict  and  are  otherwise  unsuitable  for  this  coun- 
try in  its  present  situation.  In  every  case,  however,  it  has  been  sought 
to  enforce  the  law  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  enacted  without  fear  or 
favor, 
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One  of  the  most  important  immigration  cases  which  has  arisen  here 
is  that  of  au  excluded  accountant  under  contract  who  was  rejected 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1903.  The  case  was  taken  to 
the  supreme  court  of  these  islands  on  habeas  corpus,  and  is  now  sub 
judice  there. 

Similar  questions  to  those  involved  in  this  case  were  raised  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  United  States  and  are  now  pending  decision  in 
the  Supreme  Court  there. 

On  April  23, 1903,  the  medical  inspection  of  immigrants  arriving  at 
ports  in  these  islands  was  placed  under  the  United  States  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service  established  here,  under  the  general  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Surgeon -General  of  that  Service 
and  approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  January  15, 
1903.  The  medical  examinations  are  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
the  regular  inspections  by  the  immigration  officers  of  this  bureau,  and 
the  certification  of  the  proper  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospitol  Sei-vice  officer  as  to  all  aliens  who  are  insane,  idiots,  or  suffer- 
ing from  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  oi=  whose  mental 
or  physical  condition  may  be  deemed  by  said  oiBcers  to  affect  their 
ability  to  earn  a  living  is  accepted  and  followed  by  the  immigration 
officers,  unless  an  appeal,  as  provided,  is  taken  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  arrival,  or  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  to 
this  office. 

The  ease  with  which  excluded  Chinese  persons  can  obtain  transpor- 
tation to  these  islands  renders  the  eflScient  enforcement  of  the  law 
doubly  difficult,  and  it  {."^  believed  that  the  adoption  of  the  Bertillon 
system  of  measurements  would  prove  of  great  assistance  in  preventing 
fraud. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  rejected  immigi-ants  at  the  port  of  Manila 
since  the  American  occupation  of  the  islands: 
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Montb. 

Nationality. 

„„. 

Chii.es.. 

Japanese. 

East  Indian. 

Italiftu. 

Annamite. 
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I 
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10 
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2 
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1 

I 
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45 

3 

10 

BOARD   OP  PROTESTS   AND   APPEALS. 

The  board  of  protests  and  appeals,  appointed  by  this  office  at  the 
port  of  Manila  toassist  in  the  reconsideration  of  classifications  and  valu- 
ations of  all  imported  merchandise  arriving  at  the  different  ports,  as 
well  as  the  imposition  and  remission  of  pecuniary  penalties,  reports 
that  the  total  number  of  protests  received  since  the  passage  or  the 
Philippine  customs  administrative  act  to  September  1,  1903,  is  2,393. 

Of  these- 

1.  The  number  received  against  the  payment  ot  import  and  export 

duties,  immigration,  and  tannage  dues  on  constitational  grounds 

is 1,601 

2.  The  number  of  miscellaneoua  protests  received  on  clasBiGcationa, 

etc.,  is 792 

3.  The  number  of  protests  decided  by  insular  collector  of  customsis..  1,942 

4.  The  number  of  proteete  pending  decision  by  insular  collector  ot 

customs  is 451 

5.  The  number  of  adverse  deciaiona  appealed  to  the  court  of  customs 

appeals  is &69 
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6.  The  nnniber  of  appeals  decided  by  court  of  customs  appeals  is 215 

7.  The  number  of  appeals  pending  decision  by  court  of  customs  ap- 

peals is 354 

8.  The  total  amount  of  duties  paid  under  protest  is,  in  United  States 

currency f  1, 487, 291. 37 

9.  The  total  amount  of  duties  on  entries  under  protest  directed  against 

cluesiflcfttion  is I3S5, 822. 12 

(Of  this  latter  amount,  about  one-third  is  involve!  and  specifically  protested. ) 

LetteiM  to  the  auditor  have  approved  refunds  on  entries  protested  to 
the  amount  of  $6,337.84  United  States  currencv. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety  protests  on  classifications  were  received 
in  eight  months  of  this  year  against  402  protests  of  same  nature  in 
eleven  months  of  last  year, 

SUPERVISION    OF   GOVERNMENT   VESSELS. 

One  of  the  questions  meriting  very  serious  consideration  which  has 
been  presented  to  this  ofBce  during  the  past  year  has  been  that  of 
supervision  over  vessels  belonging  to  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government  which  enter  these  islands 
from  outside  ports. 

The  army  transports  are  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
XXXVIII  of  the  Philippine  customs  administrative  act,  which  are 
reasonably  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  violations  of  the 
revenue  and  collateral  seaport  laws.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the 
army  transport  service  in  these  islands  have  almost  uniformly  cooper- 
ated with  this  bureau  in  carrying  out  these  laws. 

In  regard  to  vessels  belonging  to  the  naval  establishment,  however, 
the  conditions  are  far  from  satisfactory.  So  far  it  has  not  been  required 
of  naval  transports  or  supply  ships  that  they  should  present  manifests 
or  make  customs  entiy,  and  though  colliers  and  other  supply  ships 
are  constantly  arriving  at  the  port  of  Manila  from  Ilongtong  and 
other  oriental  ports,  practically  no  supervision  is  bad  over  them  by 
this  bureau.  This  has  been  due  to  a  decided  and  marked  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  to  permit  such  supervision. 

It  is  believed,  and  evidence  in  tne  past  has  substantiated  the  fact, 
that  good  admini titration  demands  that  all  naval  transports,  colliers, 
and  supply  ships  be  subjected  to  the  same  supervision  and  regulations 
as  are  enforced  in  the  case  of  United  States  army  transports.  The 
efficient  administration  of  the  revenue  laws  and  the  credit  and  repu- 
tation of  those  ciiai^d  with  their  enforcement  can  not  be  maintained 
so  long  as  there  is  a  generally-recognized  weak  link  in  the  chain  of 
supei-vision.  This  is  especially  true  in  a  country  like  the  Philippines, 
where  an  absolutely  impartial  and  uniform  administration  of  those  laws 
is  not  yet  freely  admitted  as  a  fact. 

Opposition  to  a  reasonable  supervision  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
government  over  all  vessels  arriving  in  the  islands  from  outside  ports 
can  not  be  justified  on  any  known  grounds. 

This  oflice  therefore  recommends  the  passage  of  an  act  in  substantially 
the  following  form: 

Section  1.  All  naval  vessels  (war  ships),  naval  colliers,  naval  transports  and  other 
naval  supply  ships  arriving  from  a  port  outside  the  Philippine  Islands  at  a  port  in 
said  islands  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

First.  Naval  vessels  (warships)  shall  be  boarded  by  customs  officers  after  quaran- 
tine inspection.  Customs  officers  boarding  such  vessels  shall  request  the  command- 
ing officer  thereof  to  have  all  persons  on  board  notified  to  procure  any  articles  in  their 
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poBseflsion  or  on  board  such,  vessels  which  may  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  duty, 
and  the  commanding  officer  shall  thereupon  give  that  notification.  All  dutiable 
articles  ol  raerehandiae  found  thereon  shall  be  held  until  the  duties  thereon  have 
been  paid.  Whenever  the  collector  of  customs  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  search  such 
vessels,  the  search  shall  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  sections  320  and  322  of  the 
Philippine  customs  administrative  act. 

Second.  All  naval  colliers,  naval  transports,  and  other  naval  supply  ships  manned 
by  civilian  officers  and  crews  shall  be  placed  under  regular  customs  control  until  duly 
dischai^ed  therefrom  by  proper  authority.  The  master  or  other  officer  in  chai^  of 
said  vessel  shall  present  to  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  entry,  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  law, amanitest  indaplicate,containing8pecified  separately:  (1)  A  list 
of  all  goods  on  board  of  such  vessel  which  are  supplies  imported  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marine-hospital  service,  or  imported 
by  the  insular  government  tor  its  use  or  that  of  its  subordmate  branches;  (2)  a  list 
of  the  property  of  all  passengers  carried  on  such  vessel;  (3)  a  list  of  all  other  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  efiects  carried  on  said  vessel. 

Third.  It  shall  also  be  the  dutj'  of  the  master  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  said  ves- 
sel to  issue  bills  of  ladii^  covering  all  regular  merchandise  carried  thereon,  except 
United  States  Government  goods  and  passengers'  ba^age. 

Fourth.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any  naval  vessel  (war  ship),  naval  collier,  naval 
transport,  or  other  naval  supply  ship  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  custom-honse  in 
order  to  unload  supplies  for  the  United  States  Government  or  tor  the  insular  govern- 
ment, but  all  other  articles  or  goods  aboard  such  vessels  shall  be  unladen  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Philippine  customs  administrative  act. 

Sec.  2.  All  naval  colliers,  naval  transports,  and  other  naval  supply  ships,  which 
may  be  manned  by  United  States  naval  officers  and  enlisted  men  shall  be  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  hereinbefore  prescribed  for  naval  vessels  (war  ships). 

Sec.  3.  Theexpression  "naval  vessels"  (warships)  used  in  thisactshall  beheld  to 
mean  regular  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  which  are  manned  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  Navy  proper  as  distinguished  from  civilian  officers  and  crews  employed 
by  that  department. 

Sec,  4,  All  existing  decrees,  laws,  regulations,  or  orders,  or  parts  thereof,  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  revoked. 

UNIFORMITY   OP  APPEAISAL8. 

With  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  in  classiiieations  and  valuations 
at  all  entry  ports  througnout  the  islands,  appraisers  from  the  port  of 
Manila  have  been  from  time  to  time  detailed  for  temporary  duty  at  sub- 
ports  of  entry,  and  appraisers  from  the  latter  have  been  given  instruc- 
tions and  tours  of  dutv  at  Manila. 

A  "Weekly  Price-Current  Report,"  giving  the  prices  current  of  ad 
valorem  merchandise  as  accepted  and  appraised  at  the  Manila  custom- 
house, has  also  been  established  by  this  office,  and  is  forwarded  regu- 
larly to  each  of  the  outside  entry  ports  for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  tne  subcotlectors  in  the  appraisal  of  all  merchandise  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any 
manner  by  the  value  thereof. 

This  weekly  report  contains  the  following  data: 

Number  of  entry,  description  of  the  article,  brand  and  catalogue 
number,  date  of  invoice,  where  invoiced,  by  whom  invoiced,  port  of 
shipment,  gross  and,  dutiable  weights,  packing,  paragraph  and  letter 
of  the  tariff,  net  invoice  value  in  currency  of  invoice,  discounts,  pack- 
ing charges,  cartage  and  lighterage,  stamps  and  customs,  incidental 
charges,  commissions,  name  of  importer,  remarks. 

STATISTICS. 

A  complete  set  of  comparative  statistical  summaries  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1903,  and  previous  periods,  with  explanatory 
notes  and  index,  is  hereto  attached,  marked  "Appendix  tf." 
■  WAR  1903— TOL  7 34 
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Credit  is  due  to  the  chief  of  the  consular  and  statistical  division  of 
this  office  for  the  preparation  of  these  summaries  and  notes. 

SUPPI.EMBNTAL. 

The  following  is  a  supplemental  statement  of  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1903,  to  the  present  writing: 

On  September  2, 1903,  the  Philippine  Commission  passed  Act  No. 
SM,  amending  the  Philippine  customs  administrative  act  by  changing 
the  membership  of  the  court  of  customs  appeals,  providing  for  appeals 
in  criminal  causes  and  for  certificates  of  appeal  in  other  customs  cases 
where  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  between  the  judges  of  the  court, 
and  specifying  powers  of  collectors  of  customs  in  cases  of  fine  and  for- 
feiture, and  for  other  purposes. 

Sections  5  and  1,  wnicti  prescribe  the  procedure  for  the  collection 
of  fines  for  violations  of  any  customs,  navigation,  immigation,  or 
exclusion  act,  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Section  three  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  customs  adminiatrative  act  is 
hereby  repealed,  and  the  following  sections  numbered  three  hundred  and  thirteen, 
three  hundred  and  thirteen-a,  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen-b,  are  substituted  in 
lieu  thereof. 

"Sbc.  313.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  collector  of  custome,  there  has  been 
a  violaUon  of  this  act,  or  of  any  cu^ms,  navigation,  immigration,  or  exclusion  act, 
BubjectiDB  any  merchandise,  vessel,  animal,  or  other  property  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
£ne,  penalty,  contiBcation,  or  forfeiture,  the  collector  of  customs  shall  seize  the  prop- 
erty, proceeding  as  in  section  three  hmidred  and  thirty-tour  of  act  numbered  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  shall  notify  the  ovrner  of  the  merchandise,  vessel,  animal, 
or  other  property,  or  his  agent  in  possessiou,  in  writii^  of  the  fact,  giving  to  such 
person  or  owner  or  agent  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  reference  to  the  offenses 
charged,  and  after  such  hearing  the  collector  of  customs  shall  fix  in  writing  the  fine 
or  penalty,  which,  in  hia  judgment,  ought  to  be  imposed,  and  the  description  and  value 
of  the  merchandise,  v^sel,  animal,  or  other  property  which  should  beconfiscaled  or 
forfeited.  The  collector  shall  at  the  same  tiine  issue  a  warrant  for  the  detention  of 
the  offending  merchandise,  vessel,  animal,  or  other  property,  and  shall  fix  the  bond, 
upon  the  giving  of  which,  with  good  and  sufficient  surety  or  suretieB.  to  be  approved 
by  the  collector  issuing  the  warrant,  the  merchandise,  vessel,  animal,  or  other  prop- 
erty may  be  released.  If  the  owner  or  agent  of  the  property  offending  shall  desire 
to  pay  the  fine  fixed  or  the  value  of  the  property  seized  for  confiscation  or  forfeiture 
8S  apprtused  and  fixed  by  the  collector,  the  coflector  may  re<;eive  the  amount  from 
the  person  or  owner  in  compromise  of  the  liability,  to  be  accounted  for  as  other  col- 
lections of  his  office,  and  may  give  the  person  pavii^  a  release  in  full  for  the  same, 
ta^ether  with  possession  of  tbe  property  or  cancellation  of  the  bond.  If  these  pro- 
ceedings take  place  and  the  seizure  is  made  at  any  port  except  that  of  Manila,  the 
Erson  whose  property  is  seized  may  forthwith  appeal  to  the  collector  of  customs 
■  the  Philippine  Islands  at  Manila  by  filing  with  him  a  certified  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  collector  of  the  port  of  seizure  and  such  additional  evidence  ae  he 
may  desire.  The  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  upon  such  appeal, 
may  reverse  the  action  of  his  subordinate,  modify  or  approve  the  same,  and  in  like 
manner  may  accept  a  compromise  and  upon  payment  of  the  sum  fixed,  i^ue  a 
releaaeof  the  liability  and  property  of  or  bond.  In  cases  appealed  fromthecollectore 
of  customs  other  than  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands  at  Manila, 
and  in  cases  arising  at  Manila,  it  no  compromise  is  effected  with  the  collector  of 
customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  then  and  in  that  case  it  shall  he  .the  duty  of  the 
collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Islands  forthwith,  onreceivingnoticefrom  the 
person  or  agent  whose  property  has  been  seizedthat  he  will  not  consent  to  a  compro- 
mise, to  file  a  record  of  all  .the  proceedings  in  the  court  of  customs  appeals  with  a 
petition  reciting  the  facts,  asking  the  jui^menl  of  the  court  upon  the  issue  of  fine  or 
penalty  or  confiscation  or  forfeiture,  and  praying,  upon  judgment,  for  a  public  sale  of 
the  seized  property  after  due  advertisement  to  satisfy  the  judgment.  Process  shall 
issue  against  the  owner  or  agent  in  possession  of  the  property  and  the  pleadings  and 
procedure  shall  be,  as  in  offier  cases  in  the  court  of  customs  appeals,  of  a  summary 
character  regulated  by  the  orders  of  the  court.  The  sale,  if  ordered,  shall  take  place 
in  the  district  of  seizure  after  four  weeks'  posting  of  notice  thereof  at  the  door  of  the 
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office  of  the  collector  of  cuatoma  of  the  district  and  the  publication  once  a  week  for 
tour  weeks  of  notice  in  any  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  district  of  seizure, 
it  any,  and  also  after  publication,  ia  the  discretion  of  the  court,  of  the  same  number 
of  notices  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  Manila.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  in  each  proceedings  shall  be  limited  to  one  in  rem  against  the  property  seized. 
Criminal  proceeding  against  the  person  offending[  shall  be  prosecuted  under  section 
two  hundred  and  ninety.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  collector  of 
cuBtoma  from  inatituting  ordinary  criminal  proceeding  tor  violation  of  this  act,  the 
customs  laws,  and  the  immigration  and  Chinese  exclusion  acts,  in  the  proper  court  of 
first  instajice  or  in  the  court  ot  customs  appeals,  under  section  two  hundred  and 
ninety,  as  amended  above.  Should  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Phihppine 
Islands  not  file  a  record  of  his  proceedings  together  with  the  petition  in  the  court  of 
cuatoma  appeals  within  fltteen  days  aftCT  receiving  notice  from  the  person  whose 
property  is  seized  or  his  agent  in  possession  that  he  wilt  not  compromise  the  case, 
the  owner  shall  be  relieved  from  liability  for  the  fine,  penalty,  confiscation,  or  for- 
feiture, ao  far  aa  the  property  is  concerned,  and  his  property,  merchandise,  or  veaael 
shall  be  delivered  back  into  his  control,  or,  if  a  bond  has  been  given  it  shall  be 
canceled. 

"Sbc.  313-a.  If,  within  ten  days  after  the  seizure,  in  caaea  described  under  section 
three  hundred  and  thirteen,  ao  owner  or  agent  can  be  found  or  appears  to  claim  the 

Sroperty,  the  collector  seizing  the  property  ahall  proceed  aa  It  the  real  ownera  bad 
eclined  the  compromise  ana  the  insular  collector  shall  file  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  court  of  customs  appeals  and  process  shall  issue  thereon,  to  be  served  by 
publication,  by  notice  posted  for  two  weeks  at  the  door  of  the  ofiice  of  the  collector 
of  customs  for  the  customs  district  in  which  the  seizure  was  made  and  published 
once  a  week  tor  four  successive  weeks  in  some  newspaper  ot  general  circulation  in 
the  province  or  city  where  the  seizure  was  made,  if  any,  or  such  other  notice  as  the 
court  may  order,  which  notice  shall  describe  the  articles  seized,  the  time,  cause,  and 
place  of  seizure,  and  the  nature  ot  the  pending  proceeding  and  require  all  persona 
claiming  an  interest  in  the  property  to  appear  and  defend  against  the  remedy  prayed 
tor  or  be  forever  barred  and  t±iereafter  the  decree  and  the  nature  of  the  proceeding 
shall  be  the  same  asprovided  in  section  three  hundred  and  thirteen  as  amended. 

"8bc.  S13-b.  The  judgment  of  the  court  ot  customs  appeals  in  cases  brot^lit  to  a 
hearing  under  section  three  hundred  and  thirteen  as  above  amended  sliall  be  final 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  fine,  penalty,  confiecation,  or  forfeiture  might  not,  under 
the  statute  or  by  the  appraisement  and  estimate  fixed  in  the  proceedings  ot  the  col- 
lector, have  exceeded  two  thousand  dollars.  In  all  other  cases  under  said  section 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  owner  of  the  condemned  or  confiscated  property  or 
bis  agent  from  the  judgement  ot  the  court  ot  customs  appeab  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  ialande,  which  shall  be  taken  in  the  same  manner  and  shall  be  governed  by  the 
same  procedure  as  appeals  to  the  supreme  court  from  courts  ot  first  instance:  JVo- 
vided,  however,  That  no  appeal  shall  be  permitted  unless  notice  ot  the  same  ahall  be 
filed  in  the  clerk's  office  oi  the  court  of  cuatoma  appeals  within  (en  days  after  the 
entry  of  the  jui^ment  appealed  from;  And  provided,  That  no  bill  ot  exceptions  ahall 
be  valid  unless  allowed  and  signed  by  both  of  the  judges  of  said  court  within  thirty 
days  after  the  entry  of  the  judgment  appealed  from." 

Sbc.  7.  Sections  three  hundred  and  forty-four  and  three  hundred  and  torW-five  of 
Act  Numbered  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  as  amended  by  Act  Numbered  Six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-threCj  are  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  aubatituted  therefor: 

"Sbc.  344.  All  criminal  violations  by  any  person  of  this  act  or  ot  the  other  acts 
mentioned  in  section  two  hundred  and  ninety  as  above  amended  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  order  and  under  the  superviaon  of  the  insular  collector.  Such  violationa  shall  be 
reported  by  the  collector  in  whose  district  the  violation  occurred  either  to  the  proper 
prosecuting  officer  of  the  province  where  the  violation  occurred  for  prosecution  in 
the  proper  court  of  first  instance,  or  throi^h  the  insular  collector  to  the  attorney- 
general  for  prosecution  in  the  court  of  customs  appeals,  and  where  fines  or  penalties 
are  impoaea  by  law  for  such  violationa  and  the  insular  collector  shall  certify  that 
they  can  notbe  satisfied  out  of  property  seized  under  the  proceedinga  in  rem,  pro- 
vided in  section  three  hundred  and  thirteen  as  amended,  and  sections  three  hundred 
and  thirteen-a  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen-b  herein,  they  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  trial  court,  be  made  a  i>art  of  the  sentence  in  the  criminal  proceedings  againat 
-  the  offender,  it  convicted.  In  such  cases  the  judgment  shall  provide  for  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  until  the  fine  or  penalty  is  paid,  together  with  the  costs  of  prose- 
cution either  in  money  or  by  labor  at  not  less  than  forty  centavos,  Philippines  currency, 
a  day,  the  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  impoaii^  sentence." 

On  the  same  date,  September  2,  1903,  the  Philippine  Commission 
passed  Act  No.  863,  amending  Act  No.  520,  known  as  the  "Coastwise 
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trade  act,"  by  making  the  minimum  tonnage  for  vessels  licensed  there- 
under 50  gross  tons. 

Act  No.  875  was  passed  on  September  9,  1903,  and  provides  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into 
these  islands  for  the  use  of  the  insular,  provincial,  or  municipal 
governments. 

Section  2  thereof  contains  a  proviso  that  the  act  shall  not  affect  the 
free  entry  of  goods  for  the  completion  of  government  contracts  already 
made,  a  specific  tenn  of  which  provides  that  the  material  to  be  used 
in  the  performance  of  the  contract  shall  be  brought  in  free  of  duty. 

This  policy,  which  is  in  line  with  that  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment under  similar  circumstances,  possesses  three  patent  advantages. 

(1)  It  effectsa  proper  balance  on  the  books  of  the  insular  government 
in  the  real  expenditures  of  the  different  bureaus  and  departments. 

(2)  It  removes  much  of  the  incentive  on  the  part  of  government 
purchasing  agencies  to  obtain  their  supplies  anj'where  but  from  the 
local  merchants  and  contractors,  thus  enabling  the  business  men  estab- 
lished in  these  islands  to  carry  adequate  and  much  larger  stocks  than 
heretofore,  with  corresponding  benefit  to  the  legitimate  extension  of 
trade. 

(3)  It  serves  in  a  large  measure  to  eliminate  the  many  irregularities 
which  are  practically  inevitable  where  whole  cargoes  of  goods  of  every 
kind  are  discharged  and  biought  into  the  islands  by  or  for  the  govern- 
ment departments  with  no  declaration,  and  little  or  no  supervision,  of 
their  contents. 

This  last  reason  is  an  extremely  potent  one,  and  it  strongly  urges 
the  enactment  of  a  similar  provision  in  regard  to  all  other  government 
supplies  which  enter  these  islands,  to  wit,  for  the  military  and  naval 
establishments. 

It  is  believed  that  this  course  should  be  taken,  even  if  it  were  deemed 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  refunding  by  the  Insular  Government  of 
all  duties  actually  collected  upon  bona  fide  government  supplies. 


On  September  23,  1903,  the  Philippine  Commission  passed  Act  No. 
897,  appropriating  the  sum  of  39,000  pesos,  Philippines  currency,  for 
the  purchase  and  operation  of  the  "arrastre"  plant  for  unloading, 
conveying,  and  delivering  imported  merchandise  at  the  Manila  custom- 
house. 

The  entire  plant  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  operated  by  this  office,  and 
a  charge  will  be  made  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  opera- 
tion, with  an  allowance  for  wear  and  tear. 

This  action  by  the  Government  is  designed  to  remedy  tbe  unsatisfac- 
tory and  expensive  conditions  and  delays  surrounding  the  lighterage 
and  discharge  of  imported  merchandise  at  Manila,  created  bytheina«ie- 
quate  landing  facilities  and  methods  and  the  practice  of  soi-ting  all  ear- 
goes  on  board  incoming  steamers,  regardless  of  the  delay  and  loss 
thereby  occasioned  the  vessels,  and  the  consequent  bad  name  of  the 
port.  These  conditions  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  hon- 
orable secretary  of  finance  and  justice  for  the  period  from  October  15, 
1901,  to  September  30,  1902. 

The  former  methods  of  discharge  have  long  since  been  abandoned. 
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the  "running  check"  for  the  discharge  of  many  general  cargoes  has 
been  for  manj'  months  in  satisfactory  operation,  and  the  matter  of 
making  that  system  a  tixed  rule  of  the  port  is  under  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  bad  conditions  which  formerly  existed  at  Manila  in  regard  to 
delays,  expense,  and  difficulty  in  discharging  imported  mercnandise 
have  now  disappeared. 

Jn  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  above  act,  this  office  has  prepared 
for  issuance  a  set  of  regulations,  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto, 
marked  "Appendix  H." 

MANILA    HARBOR  REGULATIONS. 

On  September  23,  1903,  this  office  promulgated  a  complete  set  of 
"harbor  regulations  for  the  port  of  Manila,"  including  rules  for  traffic 
in  the  Pasig  River.  A  copy  of  Customs  Administrative  Act  No.  238, 
containing  the  same,  is  attached  hereto,  marked  "Appendix  I." 

NEW   ENTRY   POETS. 

On  September  2i,  1903,'the  Philippine  Commission  passed  Act  No. 
898 ,  providing  for  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Aparri  as  a  port  of  entry, 
creating  the  ports  of  Bongao,  Cape  Melville  (Balabao  Island),  and 
Puerto  Princesa  ports  of  entr^',  and  amending  section  301  of  the  Phil- 
ippine customs  administrative  act  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
merchandise  in  vessels  of  less  than  30  tons  burden. 

This  act  takes  effect  on  October  15,  1903. 

The  foreign  business  at  the  port  of  Aparri  during  the  past  j'ear  has 
failed  to  justify  its  continuance  as  an  entry  port,  though  the  coastwise 
trade  there  is  of  considerable  importance. 

The  small  coastwise  ports  of  Bongao,  Cape  Melville,  and  Puerto  Prin- 
cesa were  opened  as  ports  of  entry  principally  to  assist  in  tJie  work  of 
breaking  up  the  smuggling  operations  which  have  always  existed 
between  Borneo  and  the  groups  of  southern  islands  in  the  Archipelago 
by  destroying  the  moral  arguments  which  have  been  persistently  held 
forth  by  the  natives  of  those  islands  that  they  had  no  accessible  entry 
ports  through  which  to  import  legitimately  their  goods  from  Borneo, 
and  that  practically  no  vessels  of  tne  Philippine  coastwise  ti-ade  visited 
their  localities.  Jolo  was  formerly  the  nearest  entry  port,  but  its 
distance  from  some  of  the  southern  islands,  and  especially  from  the 
island  of  Paragua,  makes  it  impracticable  for  the  small  native  supply 
boats  which  ply  to  and  from  Borneo  to  proceed  to  Jolo  for  foreign 
entry. 

It  is  believed  that  with  the  opening  up  of  the  three  entry  ports  above 
mentioned  much  more  rigorous  iheasures  can  be  adopted  to  stamp  out 
smuggling.  The  expense  of  operating  these  small  entry  ports  is  very 
slight,  the  collector  of  customs  and  one  native  clerk,  with  a  native  boat 
crew,  constituting  the  personnel  of  each  port.  Economy  of  operation 
may  also  be  maintained  by  temporarily  closing  any  of  these  ports  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  same  act,  which  ream  as  follows: 


and  all  or  any  of  the  employees  provideil  tor  any  port  of  entry  created  by  this  act, 
to  close  any  or  all  of  said  porta  as  ports  of  entry  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  sis  montha 
and  to  withdraw  any  or  all  of  said  employees;  Provided,  Tha.t  notice  of  such  closing 
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e  posted  at  the  officeof  tiie  collector o£  the  port  to  l^eloseil  at  leastJortydays 
the  date  fixed  for  cloBing  the  port.     "     '        "      ''         ''    "  ' 

.  .       IS  closed,  they  shall  he  held  to  he 
merchandise  thereat  shall  subject  hoth  i 
under  the  provisioiia  of  section  three  liundred  and  o 
dred  and  fifty-five,  as  amended  hy  the  following  section  of  this  act. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise 
at  these  new  entry  ports  in  vessels  of  Philippine  construction  (native 
boats)  of  5  or  more  tons'  burden,  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth 
in  this  report  in  discussing  the  docmnentation  of  small  vessels  in  the 
Philippines.  This  act  has  also  necessitated  the  redistricting  of  the 
entire  Archipelago  for  both  collection  and  coast-inspection  purposes. 
This  has  been  done  bv  the  insular  collector  of  customs  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  Philippine  customs  tidminiKtrativo  act,  and  tho,  new 
districts  are  as  follows: 

COLLECTION    I>IHTBI(!TS. 

Fii'st.  The  district  of  Manila,  comprising  the  islands  of  Luzon, 
Marinduque,  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Mindoro,  extending  from 
Point  Calavite  to  Point  Dumali;  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island  of 
Masbat«,  extending  from  Point  Bugni  to  jflid  including  the  port  of 
Alegria;  the  island  of  Ticao  and  alt  other  islands  in  the  geographical 
district  covering  the  islands  named,  in  which  Manila  shall  bo  the  port 
of  entry. 

Second.  The  district  of  Iloilo,  comprising  the  islands  of  Panay, 
Tablas,  Romblon,  Cuyo;  theprovinceof  OccidentalNegros;  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  Masbat«  from  Point  Bugui  to  the  poi't  of 
Alegria;  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  island  of  Mindoro  from  Point 
Dumali  to  Point  Calavite;  and  all  other  islands  in  the  geographical 
district  covering  the  same,  in  which  Iloilo  shall  be  the  port  of  entry. 

Third.  The  district  of  Cebu,  compiising  the  islands  of  Cebu,  Bohol, 
Samar,  Leyte,  Dinagat;  the  coast  line  of  the  provinces  of  Misamis 
and  Surigao  from  Point  Balato  on  the  north  coast  to  Point  Tambog 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  the  pi'ovince  of  Oriental 
Negros,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  geographical  district  covering  the 
same,  in  which  Cebu  shall  be  the  port  of  entry. 

Fourth.  The  district  of  Zamboanga,  comprising  the  southeastern, 
southern,  and  western  coast  line  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  from  Point 
Tambog  on  the  east  coast,  near  the  eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
to  Point  Balato,  on  the  north  coast;  the  island  of  Basilan,  and  all 
other  islands  contiguous  thereto,  in  which  Zamboango  shall  be  the 
port  of  entry. 

Fifth.  The  district  of  Jolo,  comprising  the  islands  of  Jolo,  Siasi,  in 
which  Jolo  shall  be  the  port  of  entrj-. 

Sixth.  The  district  of  Puerto  Princesa,  comprising  the  coast  line  of 
the  island  of  Paragua  from  the  port  of  Alfonso  Xlll  on  the  west  coast 
north  to  Point  Cabuli,  and  from  Point  Cabuli  south  to  the  port  of 
Aboabo  on  the  east  coast;  the  Calamianes  Islands,  the  island  of  Duma- 
ran,  and  ali  other  islands  in  the  geogi'aphical  district  covering  the 
islands  named;  in  which  Puerto  Princesa  shall  be  the  port  of  entry. 

Seventh.  The  distiict  of  Cape  Melville,  comprising  the  island  of 
Paragua  fi-om  the  port  of  Alfonso  XIII  on  the  west  coast  to  the  port 
of  Aboabo  on  the  east  coast;  the  islands  of  Balabac  and  all  other  islands 
adjacent  thereto;  in  which  Cape  Melville  shall  be  the  port  of  entry. 
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Eighth.  The  district  of  Bongao,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Tawi- 
tawi,  Sibutu,  Sangasanga,  Bongao,  Cagayan  de  Jolo,  and  all  other 
small  islands  adjacent  thereto,  known  as  the  Tawi-tawi  Islands;  in 
which  Bongao  slmll  be  the  port  of  entry. 

COAST   INSPECTION    DISTRICTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  customs  surveillance  the  coast  line  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  divideil  into  17  inspection  districts,  to  be  known  and 
referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  coastwise  port  at  which  the  coast  dis- 
trict inspector  of  customs  is  stationed,  as  follows: 

1.  The  "Aparri"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the  coast 
line  of  the  island  of  Luzon  from  the  port  of  Laoag  on  the  west  coast 
to  Cape  San  Ildefonso  on  the  east  coast.  The  coastwise  port  of  this 
district  is  Aparri. 

2.  The  "San  Fernando"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the 
coast  line  of  the  island  of  Luzon  from  the  port  of  Laoag  to  the  port  of 
Bolinao  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  The  coastwise  ports 
of  this  district  are  Bolinao,  Candon,  Currimao,  Dagupan,  Laoag,  Salo- 
mague,  San  Fernando,  San  Esteban,  Santo  Tomas,  Sual,  and  Vi^n. 

3.  The  "Subic"coast-inspectiondistrict8haUincludethecoastTineof 
the  island  of  Luzon  irom  the  port  of  Bolinao  to  the  port  of  Mariveles 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  The  coastwise  ports  of  this 
district  are  Agno,  Botolan,  Cabangan,  Dasol.  Iba,  Masinloc,  Olongapo, 
Palauig,  San  Antonio,  San  Felipe,  San  Narciso,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Subic. 

4.  The  "Batangas"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the  coast 
line  from  Point  Restinga  to  Point  Bondog,  island  of  Luzon;  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  island  of  Mindoro,  from  Point  Calavite  on  the  west 
coast  to  Point  Dumali  on  the  east;  the  island  of  Marinduque,  and  the 
small  islands  adjacent  to  the  island  of  Luzon  and  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Mindoro.  The  coastwise  ports  of  this  district  are  Balayan, 
Batangas,  Bauan,  Catauauan,  Lemery,  Loboo,  Lucena,  Nasi^bu, 
Pltogo,  Taal,  and  Unisan.  island  of  Luzon;  Calapan,  Naujan,  Pola, 
and  Puerta  tralera,  island  of  Mindoro;  Boac,  Gasan,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Torrijos,  island  of  Marinduque;  and  the  port  Lubang,  island  of  Lubang. 

5.  The  "Sorsogon"  eoast-inspeetion  district  shall  include  the  coast 
line  of  the  island  of  Luzon  from  Point  Bondog  to  the  port  of  Gubat, 
province  of  Sorsogon;  the  islands  of  Burias  and  Ticao,  and  tlie  north- 
east coast  of  the  island  of  Masbate,  extending  from  Point  Bugui  to  the 
Port  of  Alegria.  The  coastwise  ports  of  this  district  are  Bulan,  Bulu- 
san,  Casiguran,  Donsol,  Gubat,  Guinayangan,  Juban,  Magallanes,  Mat- 
nog,  Pasacao,  Pilar,  and  Sorsogon,  island  of  Luzon;  San  Jacinto  and 
San  Fernando,  island  of  Ticao;  Aroroy,  Cataingan,  Palanoc,  Placer, 
and  Usan,  island  of  Masbate. 

6.  The  "Legaspi"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the  coast 
line  of  the  island  of  Luzon  from  the  port  of  Gubat  to  Cape  San  Ilde- 
fonso on  the  east  coast  of  the  islana  of  Luzon,  the  island  of  Catan- 
duanes,  and  the  small  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Luzon.  The 
coastwise  ports  of  this  district  are  Antimonan,  Bacon,  Baler,  Caramuan, 
Daet,  Cawit,  Legaspi,  Mauban,  Nueva  Caceres,  Sangay,  San  Jos6  de 
Lagonoy,  and  Tabaco,  island  of  Luzon;  Bato,  Pandan,  and  Virac,  island 
of  Catanduanes. 

7.  The'  'Capiz"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Panay  from  Point  Naisog  to  the  port  of  Estancia;  the 
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east  and  west  coasts  of  the  island  of  Mindoro;  the  southwest  coast  of 
the  island  of  Masbate;  the  islands  of  IU)mblon,  Tablas,  and  Sibiiyan, 
and  all  small  islands  included  in  these  limits.  The  coastwise  porta  of 
this  district  are  Capiz,  Estancia,  and  Ligatic,  island  of  Panay;  Bula- 
lacao,  Mangarin,  and  Pinamalayan,  island  of  Mindoro;  Mandaon  and 
Milagros,  island  of  Masbate;  Magallanes,  island  of  Sibuyan;  Romblon, 
island  of  Romblon;  and  Odiungan,  island  of  Tablas. 

8.  The  "San  Jos^  de  Buenavista"  coast-inspection  district  shall 
include  the  west  and  southeast  coast  of  the  island  of  Panay  from 
Point  Naisog  to  the  port  of  Hoilo  and  the  Cuyo  Islands.  The  coast- 
wise ports  of  this  district  are  San  Jos6  de  Buenavista,  island  of  Panay; 
Cuyo,  island  of  Cuyo;  and  Agutaya,  island  of  Agutaya. 

9.  The  "Araceli"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the  island 
of  Paragua  north  of  Tibbyon  Bay  on  the  west  coast  and  the  port  of 
Malcumpo  on  the  east  coast;  the  island  of  Dumaran,  the  Calainianes 
Islands,  and  all  adjacent  islands.  The  coastwise  ports  of  this  district 
are  Araceli,  Bacuit,  Coron,  Culion,  and  Taytay. 

10.  The  "Bacolod"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Panay  from  the  port  of  Estancia  to  the  port  of 
Iloilo,  the  northwest  coast  of  the  islajid  of  Negros  from  the  port  of 
Cadiz  Nuevo  to  Point  Siaton,  and  the  island  of  Guimaras.  The  coast- 
wise ports  of  this  district  are  Bacolod,  Binalbagan,  Jimamaylan,  San 
Joan  do  Hog,  and  Silay,  island  of  Negros;  and  C^ayancillo,  Cagayan 
Islands. 

11.  The  "Dumaguete"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the 
entire  coast  line  of  the  islands  of  Cebu  and  Bohol;  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Negros  from  the  port  of  Cadiz  Nuevo  on  the  north  coast 
to  Point  Siaton  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  islands  of  Bantayan  and 
Siquijor.  The  coastwise  ports  of  this  district  are  Alegria,  Argao, 
Balamban,  Barili,  Bogo,  Carear,  Dalaguete,  Danao,  Dumaniug,  Naga, 
Oslob,  Sibonga,  Toledo,  and  Tuburan,  island  of  Cebu;  Bais,  Cadiz 
Nuevo,  Danao,  Dumaguete,  Gruijulnngan,  San  Carlos,  and  Siaton,  island 
of  Negros;  Baelayon,  Guindulman,  Jagna,  Loay,  Loboc,  Maribojoc, 
Tagbilaran,  Talibon,  Tubigon,  and  Ubay,  island  of  Bohol;  Bantayan, 
island  of  Bantayan;  Cordooa,  island  of  Mactan;  and  Canoan,  island  of 
Siquijor. 

12.  The  "Tacloban"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the  entire 
coast  line  of  the  island  of  Leyte,  together  with  all  small  i^^lands  adja- 
cent thereto,  the  Camote  Islands,  and  the  island  of  Biliran.  The  coast- 
wise ports  of  this  district  are  Abuyog,  Baybay,  Cabalian,  Carigara, 
Dulag,  Hindang,  Hi nunangan, Leyte,  Liloan,  Maiitbog,  Maasin,Ormoe, 
Palompon,  San  Isidro  d^  Ckmpo,  Tacloban,  Tanauan,  and  Villaba, 
island  of  Leyte;  Oaibiran  and  Naval,  island  of  Biliran;  and  Poro, 
Camote  Islands. 

13.  The  "Catbalogan"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the 
entire  coast  line  of  the  island  of  Samar  and  the  small  islands  adjacent 
thereto.  The  coastwise  ports  of  this  district  are  Borongan,  Callmyog, 
Carangian,  Catannan,  Catbalogan,  Catubig,  Cuiuan,  La  Granja, 
Lagiian,  Lavezares,  Oras,  and  ^rangnan,  island  of  Samar;  and  ^n 
Antonio,  island  of  Dalupiri. 

14.  The  "Surigao"  coast-inspection  district  shall  include  the  coast 
line  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  from  Point  Tambog  on  the  east  coast, 
near  the  eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  Point  Balato  on  the  north 
coast,  east  of  the  port  of  Dapitan;  the  islands  of  Dinagat.  8iargao, 
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and  Oamiguin,  and  the  small  islands  adjacent  thereto.  The  coastwise 
ports  of  this  district  are  Balingasag,  Butuan,Cagayan,  lUgan.  Jiminez, 
Langaran,  Loculan,  Misamis,  Oroquieta^  Surigao,  Tagoloan  and  Tali- 
sayan,  island  of  Mindanao;  and  Mambajao,  island  of  Camiguin. 

15.  The  "Isabela  de  Baailan"  coast  inspection  district  shall  include 
the  coast  line  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  from  Point  Balato  on  the  north 
coast  to  Point  Fleches  on  the  south  coast  and  the  island  of  Basilan. 
The  coastwise  ports  of  this  district  are  Dapitan  and  Santa  Maria, 
island  of  Mindanao,  and  Isabela,  island  of  Basilian. 

16.  The  "  Cotabato  "  coast  inspection  district  shall  include  the  coaat 
line  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  from  Point  Fleches  to  Point  Panguian. 
The  coastwise  ports  of  this  district  are  Cotabato,  Malabang,  Paran 
Paran,  and  PoUoc,  island  of  Mindanao. 

li.  The  "Davao"  coaat  inspection  district  shall  include  the  coast 
line  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  from  Point  Panguian  on  the  south  coast 
to  Point  Tambog  on  the  east  coast,  near  the  eighth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  small  islands  adjacent  thereto.  The  coastwise  ports  of 
this  district  are  Baganga,  Caraga,  Davao,  and  Mati,  island  of  Mindanao. 


COASTWISE    PORTS. 


On  September  30,  190.S,  there  were  202  open  coastwise  ports  and 
snbports  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  following  is  a  complete  alphabetically  arranged  list  thereof, 
together  with  the  dates  of  their  opening: 


Neme. 

M»n.. 

Dateofopen- 
illg. 

A. 

Apr.  15,1908 

Bacon 

J;"™';.-^ 

Jan,  14,19CO 

^T:r.\\ 

^^"l'^--"'' -— 

?."„'.  i;S 

ISI^^:::::::::::.;:.;;::;;;;:;::;:::;;::. 

Jan.  i^WM 

Apr.  25,  IMS 

K:J;S 

Sept.  27,1902 

^"1!!:^':\\:.\:'::         :..:::::::::::: 

SS;S 

Bina^. 

■^;2^;^-^:::: ::-:.:::::::::::::::: 
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».,"""" 

"".^nr"         ""     ' 

^■■ 

CB^n 

"'"^fo 

glte:::;                   :;::::::■.:: 

aSu.-,;::                     :::::::;: 

Caiaax,.,.'.'...                           '.'.'" '.\\'^\'i\ 

LByte".:::::::::: 

Ca»angan 

Catubfe 

"EE: 

Cordoba 

^Mng^::.::... 

Danupaii  - 
Dalaguetc 

Sanao 

Do.... 
Dapitan  . . 


Mindanao... 


f  IE, 1901 

!'  Apr,'  3|l9l» 
!.  Jan!  l-2!l900 
-!  Sept.  2!  1902 
:    Mar.  la'iBOO 


Guinayangan.- 
Guindul111u.11 .. 


DiMu... 
leabela.. 

Jinamay 


lay  18,1901 

pr.  a^,1902 

lay  22,1902 
lay  30,1902 

Not.  25,1902 
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Name. 

Ifialiil. 

Date  of  C5«n- 
ing. 

M. 

July    7,1000 

May  30,1902 

Sept.    2,1902 
Apr.    4,1901 
Apr,     3,1900 

N. 

Sept.    2,1902 

0. 

Feb.  22,1900 

P. 

reb.  21,  901 
July    7,  900 
Aug.  31,  903 

^  1^'  ^ 

N ''*■  M   9ta 

May    2,  903 
May  30,  902 
Deo.    6,  900 

Jan.  20,  90E 

Dec.  10,  900 
May    2.  901 

Sept.2i:  903 

:^;t::::::::::::::::::::;::;:::::::::::: 

May    si  m 

Apr.  2S,  903 

s,;?  as 
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Sato  TO 

T. 

Lejte 

r- 

V. 

RELIEF   AND  PROTBOTrON   OP 

Since  writing  the  body  of  this  report  a  communication  ha.'*  been 
received  from  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at  Washington,  transmit- 
ting a  decision  on  this  subject  rendered  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in  effect  that  all  laws  now  on 
the  statute  books  as  to  duties  of  consular  officers  in  regard  to  the 
relief,  protection,  and  transportation  of  American  seamen  are  appli- 
cable to  the  customs  officers  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Philippme 
Islands,  and  that  the  appropriation  for  tne  "  Relief  and  protection  of 
American  aeamen  "  is  applicable  to  all  American  seamen,  irrespective 
of  the  fact  of  shipwreck.  The  Comptroller  also  decides  that  the 
acconnts  thereunder  are  to  be  settled  through  the  Auditor  for  the 
State  and  other  Departments, 

SECRET-SERVICE    WORK. 

Under  Act  No.  807  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  this  office  is  given 
a  "  special  contingent  fund  "  of  »5,000  per  quarter,  "  to  be  expended, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  collector  of  customs,  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  violations  of  the  customs,  immi- 
gration, and  revenue  laws." 

This  appropriation  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  and  value  in 
breaking  up  smuggling  combinations,  violations  of  the  general  immi- 
gration ana  Chinese-exclusion  laws,  and,  broadly,  in  upholdinig  the  cus- 
toms and  collatei'al  laws. 
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The  benefits  derived  by  the  revenues,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  the 
detection  of  smuggling  by  passengers,  and  combinations  to  introduce 
Chinese  tobacco  and  anise  oil  by  fraudulent  means,  have  fully  compen- 
sated for  all  the  expenditures  made. 

In  addition  to  the  above  this  fund  has  enabled  this  office  to  make 
investigations  of  prices  and  values  of  imported  goods  which  are  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

Many  violations  of  the  immigration  laws,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale, 
have  been  detected  and  the  offenders  prosecuted  through  the  work  of 
secret  agents. 

The  great  moral  effect  of  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  fund  and  secret 
force  of  this  kind,  and  the  indirect  saving  to  the  revenues  through  the 
deterrence  of  possible  defrauders  of  the  revenues,  can  not  be  easily 
estimated. 

CRITICISM  OP  THE   CUSTOMS   SERVICE. 

In  complying  with  instructions  to  render  a  report  fully  covering  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Philippine  customs  service  during 
the  past  year,  it  is  perhaps  not  improper  to  conclude  by  a  reference  to 
the  somewhat  numerous  criticisms  which,  with  more  or  less  authority, 
have  been  voiced  in  the  press  of  this  city  respecting  the  present  cus- 
toms administration,  especially  that  at  the  port  of  Manila. 

The  general  tone  of  those  criticisms  has  been  against  the  alleged 
strictness  with  which  the  revenue  and  collateral  laws  have  been  enforced, 
coupled  with  complaints  against  the  regulations  ostensibly  prescribed 
for  the  orderly  conduct  of  customs  business. 

To  these  complaints  this  office  has  heretofore  made  no  reply,  but  the 
matter  is  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  statement 
here  of  the  principles  which  it  has  been  sought  to  follow  in  the  admin- 
istration of  all  customs  laws  in  these  islancE. 

After  a  continuous  experience  of  over  five  years  with  customs  work 
in  countries  which  were  formerly  under  Spanish  rule,  the  undersigned 
could  not  fail  to  note  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  arguments  against 
a  strict  and  impartial  enforcement  of  revenue  laws  in  such  countries 
ia  that  it  hampers  and  prejudices  trade  and  causes  loss  to  the  business 
community.  In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  no  doctrine  could  be 
more  false  gnd  shortsighted;  none  more  disastrous  to  those  very  ones 
who  urge  its  policy.  It  is  plain  that  customs  laws,  like  most  others, 
are  maae  for  all  alike — to  govern  and  protect  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer,  the  shrewd  and  the  dull.  With 
specialized  leniency,  which  has  been  so  strenuously  counseled,  favor- 
itism, so-called  liberal  constructions,  in  reality  amounting  to  violations 
of  the  spirit  of  the  statutes,  and  in  general  with  a  policy  where 
personalities  or  affiliations  of  any  kind  hold  sway,  but  one  result  can 
follow  both  for  the  authorities  and  for  the  publie. 

It  is  true  that  for  a  time,  under  certain  conditions,  the  immediate 
results  of  such  a  policy  often  appear  to  support  the  opposite  view; 
that  is  to  say,  the  manifestation  of  such  a  disposition  on  tne  part  of  an 
administration  may  give  an  unnatural  stimulus  to  importations  and 
for  a  time  show  greatly  increased  revenues  as  a  result;  but  to  reach 
such  a  conclusion  is  to  be  deceived,  since  such  a  state  must  of  necessity 
be  temporary,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no  amount  of  importations, 
however  great,  can  create  a  demand  for  the  commodities  imported, 
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which  would  not  otherwise  exist,  ilence  even  this  abnormal  induce- 
ment to  import  only  reacts  in  the  same  degree  as  it  arose.  Commercial 
prosperity  I'ests  upon  more  solid  grounda  than  a  loose  interpretation 
of  the  laws,  and  such  an  interpretation  is  objectionable  on  the  grounds 
of  its  necessary  partiality,  ambignity,  and  inequality  of  application,  if 
for  no  other  reasons. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  revenue  laws  should  be  harshly  admin- 
istered or  that  unnecessary  restrictions  should  be  thrown  around  legiti- 
mate trade,  but  it  is  meant  that  the  ordinarj'  canons  of  statutory 
interpretation  should  be  applied  by  a  revenue  officer,  just  as  they  would 
be  if  the  questions  were  the  subject  of  judicial  decision.  The  personal 
opinions  or  inclinations  of  executive  officers  and  their  belief  or  con- 
victions as  to  the  propriety  or  jitstice  of  the  statutes  involved  can  prop- 
erly have  no  part  in  the  enforcement  of  those  laws.  All  such  influences 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  a  reasonable  discretion. 

It  is  true  that  where  discretion  is  given  an  executive  officei'  he  may  be 
guided  in  his  exercise  of  it  by  his  personal  opinions  as  to  that  particular 
law,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the  particular  community  in  which  he  may. be 
enforcing  the  law,  but  even  under  those  circumstances  the  spirit  of  the 
legislators  and  the  object  of  the  law  must  be  kept  ever  in  mmd. 

To  adopt  any  other  principleof  executive  procedure  is  to  invite  chaos, 
injustice,  and  fraud.  -The  ordinary  canons  of  statutory  interpretations 
are  comprarativel;^' few,  exact,  and  known.  Any  appreciable  mvei'genee 
f  i-om  them  is  easily  detected  and  subject  to  remedy,  hence  the  adniinis- 
tiation  of  laws  under  such  a  procedure  is  simple,  uniform,  and  neces- 
sarily fair.  Permit,  however,  the  personal  opinions  or  desires  of  the 
numerous  ofBcials  cliarged  with  enrorcing  a  set  of  laws  to  have  weight 
in  the  manner  of  their  enforcement,  or  the  apparent  sentiment  of  a 
particular  community  to  influence  the  method  of  their  administration, 
and  the  law  becomes  more  or  less  the  expression  of  the  naturally  diverse 
opinions  of  those  charged  with  its  execution,  influenced  by  their  imme- 
diate surroundings,  instead  of  being  subject  to  one  uniform  rale.  The 
results  of  such  a  policy  are  too  obvious  to  requiie  comment. 

A  republican  form  of  government  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the  people. 
This  ruling  factor  must  make  its  wishes  known  in  some  tangible  and 
definite  way.  Thus  a  legislature  is  created.  With  such  a  Dody  the 
people  deposit  their  instructions,  confidence,  and  discretion,  and  it  is 
for  the  legislature  to  proclaim  the  will  of  the  people  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms.  This  being  done,  there  arises  the  necessity  for  machinery 
to  enfoi-ce  the  will  of  the  people,  but  always  along  the  lines  shown  by 
the  people's  mouthpiece  and  interpreter — the  legislature.  Any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  poncy  with  which  to  execute  a  general  law  must  be 
gained  from  its  purpose  and  spirit  as  discussed  and  considered  by  the 
legislature,  and  not  from  the  sentiment  of  anv  particular  local  com- 
munity in  which  the  law  may  happen  to  be  enforced.  The  executive 
is  but  the  machinery*of  the  legismtive,  and  its  functions  are  limited  to 
a  reasonable  interpretation  and  absolutely  impartial  enforcement  of 
the  legislative  will. 

Even  within  these  bounds,  however,  questions  of  interpretation  will 
necessarily  arise  and  disputes  occur  as  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  every 
law.  To  settle  such  questions  and  to  declare  the  legislative  will  in  all 
doubtful  cases,  the  judiciary  is  created  and  vested  with  absolute  and 
unrestrained  interpretative  power,  and  in  all  cases  with  an  ample  and 
freely  exercised  discretion. 
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Through  these  three  branches  the  functions  of  government  are  earned 
on,  and  any  encroachment,  however  small  and  apparently  unimportant, 
by  one  branch  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  other  can  not  fail  to 
produce  disorder  and  derangement  of  the  governmental  system. 

The  executive  officer  who  departs  from  the  plain  legislative  intent 
is  usurping  the  powers  conferred  by  the  i)eople  on  the  legislature,  and 
whether  his  departure  be  in  the  direction  of  oppressive  use  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  or  a  so-called  lax  administration,  the 
results  to  the  community  are  equally  bad.  It  is  possible  to  "read  the 
reason  out  of"  any  statute,  but  such  is  not  the  proper  function  of  an 
executive  officer. 

The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  executive  and  judicial  officers  often 
overlap,  and  at  all  times  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  in  many  cases 
the  difference  in  their  jurisdictions  lies  more  in  the  method  or  pro- 
cedure in  interpreting  and  declaring  the  meaning  of  the  laws  than  in 
any  fundamental  distinction.  In  such  cases  there  is  usually  an  appeal 
to  the  judiciary  where  a  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  by 
reason  of  executive  decision  is  alleged.  In  other  and  fewer  instances, 
however,  the  legislative  branch  has  specifically  conferred  upon  the 
executive  what  are  plainly  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  powers,  making 
the  decisions  of  the  executive  final  and  beyond  judicial  apx>eal.  In 
such  cases  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States  has  usually 
upheld  this  action  and  refused  to  interfere,  especially  where  the  statute 
is  clear  and  explicit  on  the  point  of  pure  executive  jurisdiction. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  office,  in  the  discharge  of  its  some- 
what unpopular  duties,  to  follow  the  foregoing  principles  of  adminis- 
tration, and  though  the  necessary  enforcement  of  many  laws  which 
are  more  or  less  generally  condemned  as  unsuitable  in  certain  quarters 
has  produced  a  full  share  of  criticism  and  complaint,  it  is  trusted  that 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  government  of  the  islands  may 
benefit  by  the  course  pursued, 

KespectfuUy  submitted, 

W.  Morgan  Shustbr, 
Collector  of  Omtomsfor  the  Philippine  1 
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Office  of  the  Ooli,ectoe  op  Customs 

For  the  Philippine  Ahchipeiuvgo, 

Manila,  December  IS,  190S. 
To  all  collectors  of  customs: 

Paragraph  I.  All  vessels,  except  those  expressly  exempted  by  Par^paph  XIX  of 
this  circular,  plying  exclusively  in  and  about  the  liarbors,  confluent  navigable  rivera 
and  other  inland  waters  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  having  a  navigable  outlet  to 
the  sea,  shall,  prior  to  euKwing  in  such  trade,  and  annually  thereafter,  and  in  lieu  of 
the  other  licenses  provided  for  in  Act  355  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission, 
in  case  they  already  possess  the  same,  be  required  to  takeoata  "  lighterage  and 
harbor  license,"  which  shall  entitle  them  to  ei^age  in  ''lighterage  and  other 
exclusively  harbor  bunnesa"  within  the  limite  indicated  in  said  license. 

Par.  II,  All  vessels,  except  those  expressly  exempted  by  said  Parsaraph  XIX 
of  this  circular,  possessing  Phili_ppine  coastwise  licenses  issued  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  circiDar,  and  exclusively  engaged  in  the  lighter^e  and  harbor  business 
at  any  port  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  ghall  be  required  to  obtain  the  "lighter- 
age and  harbor  license  preacribea  by  this  circular:  Provided,  That  in  case  such 
vessels  already  possesH  a  Philippine  coastwise  license  under  Act  No.  355  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  the  lighter^e  and  harbor  licenses  shall  be  isued  in  lieu  of 
said  Philippine  coastwise  licenses,  for  a  period  equal  to  the  unexpired  time  of  the 
oi^nal  license,  without  additional  cost  to  the  vessel. 

Pab.  tit.  Vessels  possessing  certificates  of  protection  issued  under  the  Philippine 
customs  administrative  act  may  also  engage  in  the  lighterage  and  other  exclusively 
harbor  business  at  ports  in  the  Philippine  Archipelf^w,  without  additional  license  or 
fee,  and  small  boats  measuring  less  than  15  tons  gross  may  likewise  engage  in  that 
business  at  ports  within  the  limits  specified  within  their  reapecdve  licenses. 

Par.  IV.  Vessels  operating  under  a  special  coastwise  license  are  not  entitled  to 
enga^  in  the  lighterage  and  other  exclusively  harbor  business,  and  vessels  possessing 
the  Iwhterage  and  harbor  license  are  not  entitled  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of 
the  Philippine  Archipeli^.  Violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
punished  as  provided  in  Paragraph  VII  hereof,  and  section  150  of  the  Philippine 
customs  administrative  act,  respectively,  or  by  revocation  of  their  respective  licenses, 
or  by  both. 

Pae.  V.  Vessels  possessing  a  "lighterage  and  liarbor  license  "shall  not  be  required 
to  be  entered  or  cleared  by  customs  officers  or  local  presidentes  acting  as  such. 

Par.  VI.  Owners  of  boats  and  vessels  who  ma_y  desire  to  engage  therewith  in  the 
lighterage  and  other  exclusively  harbor  business  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  circular  may,  upon  application  to  the  nearest  collector  of  customs  or  coast  district 
inspector  of  customs,  and  after  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  be 
granted  a  "  lighterage  and  harbor  license,"  and  an  annual  license  fee  of  SI,  United 
States  currency,  per  gross  ton  shall  be  collected:  Provided,  That  the  minimum  fee  in 
any  case  shall  be  $1.25,  and  that  vessels  measuring  one  ton  or  less,  gross,  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  fee  whatever. 

Par.  VII.  Every  vessel  foundengagedinthelighterageorotherexclusively  harbor 
business,  without  being  duly  licensed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  circular, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  nor  less  than  $6,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  collector  of  customs,  who  shall  impose  said  fine. 

If  the  license,  however,  shall  have  expired  while  the  vessel  was  away  and  unable 
to  renew  the  same,  no  fine  shall  be  Impeded. 
544 
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Par,  VIII.  The  limits  of  a  liarbor,  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  veeaele  as  herein 
prescribed,  shall  be  considered  to  include  its  confluent  navigable  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  are  navigable  during  any  season  of  the  year. 

Pah.  IX.  AH  lighters,  ca?eoea,  paraoH,  and  bancas  possessing  a  "lighterage  and 
harbor  license"  shall  bear  the  letters  "L&H,"aiia  immediately  followii^  the 
same  the  number  ot  the  license  branded  or  carved  in  a  conspicuous  j>la<»  forward, 
or  on  each  bow   and  (.ainted  in  such  colors  as  to  render  them  plainly  visible. 

Par.  X.  In  ca&e  any  ot  the  above-mentioned  .vessels  are  o£  iron  or  steel,  the 
letters  and  numbers  shall  he  mdelibly  chiseled  or  cut  out  thereon  and  painted  as 
above  prescribed 

All  other  vessels  hav  ng  a  lighterage  and  harbor  license"  may  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  usinjj  metal  letters  and  numbers  to  indicate  their  license,  or  in  lieu 
thereof  may  paint  or  gild  the  letters  and  numbers,  near  the  bow,  in  such  colors  as 
shall  make  them  plainly  visible 

Failure  to  carry  out  the  provii^ions  of  this  paragraph  shall  he  punished  by  a  fine 
ot  not  more  than  $25  nor  less  than  55,  in  the  discretion  of  the  collector  of  customs. 

Par.  XI.  Anj  pleasure  >aeht  pleasure  launch,  ship'  boat  or  other  craft,  which 
by  Paragraph  XIX  ot  this  circular  is  exempt  from  the  nei'essitv  of  posaessin^a 
coastwise  or  lighterage  and  harbor  license,  is  horebv  prohibited  from  engaging  m 
cargo  traffic  or  the  business  of  carrying  passengers  for  hire  under  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $100  nor  less  than  JS  for  each  offense,  in  the  discretion  of  tne  collector  of 
customs. 

Such  vessels,  however,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  takii^  out  the  corresponding 
license  if  they  so  elect. 

Pak.  XII.  When  licenses  issued  in  accordance  with  this  urcular  are  renewed  with- 
out an  intervening  period  the  vessels  shall  retain  their  or^in  il  numbers  as  marked 
thereon,  and  the  new  license  issued  shall  be  given  the  same  number  as  tlie  original 
(expired)  license,  which  shall  be  surrenderM  and  canceled.  All  licenses  shall  dis- 
tiiKAly  specify  in  the  body  thereof  the  waters  within  which  tJie  vessel  in  each  case  is 
authorized  to  trade. 

Par.  XIII.  All  vessels  licensed  in  accordance  with"  the  provisions  of  this  circular 
shall  carry  the  following  documents: 

(n)  Light«ra£e  and  harbor  license. 

(6)  Oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  the  owner. 

(c)   Certificates  of  crew  and  passengers,  if  any. 

Par.  XIV.  All  vessels  licensed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  circular 
are  hereby  strictly  prohibited  from  engaging  in  cargo  trafflcor  the  carrying  of  passen- 
gers, outside  of  the  limits  prescribed  in  their  respective  licenses,  under  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $500  nor  less  than  $5  for  each  offense  in  the  discretion  of  the  collector 
of  customs. 

Par.  XV.  All  vessels  above  16  tons  gross  applying  for  or  possessing  a  "lighterage 
and  harbor  license"  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  circular  shall  be  required 
to  present  the  certificate  of  the  official  hull  inspector  at  the  port  of  Manila,  and  if 
steam  vessels,  of  the  official  boiler  inspector  also,  or  of  a  duly  authorized  assistant  in 
each  case,  to  the  effect  that  such  vessels  are  seaworthy  and  otherwise  fit  to  engage  in 
the  l^Iiterage  and  harbor  business,  and  no  lighterage  and  harbor  license  shall  be' 
issued,  nor  shall  the  licenses  already  issued  be  permitted  to  be  retmned,  unless  the 
above-described  certificate  or  certificates  shall  be  presented:  Provided,  also,  That  il 
any  of  the  vessels  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  are  engaged  or  are  destined  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  carrying  passengers  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  their  respective 
licenses,  they  shall  be'  inspected  by  the  official  hull  inspector  at  the  port  of  Manila, 
and  it  steam  vessels,  by  the  official  boiler  inspector  also,  or  by  duly  authorized  assist- 
ants, at  least  once  a  year,  and  no  or^nal  license  shall  be  issued  until  proper  evidence 
of  such  inspection  within  the  year  just  preceding  the  contemplated  dateot  the  license 
has  been  presented,  nor,  in  the  case  ot  licenses  already  issued,  shall  the  vessels  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  operation  until  similar  evidence  is  presented  that  such 
inspection  has  been  made  within  the  year  just  preceding  the  examination  of  the 
respective  licenses  which  may  have  been  issued  at  any  time  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  circular:  And  provided  Jurther,  That  in  case  it  has  been  impossible  for 
the  owners  ot  such  ve^els  fo  obtain  said  certificates,  due  to  the  absenceof  official  hull 
and  boiler  inspectors  at  their  port,  the  certificates  in  question,  or  either  of  them,  may 
he  obtained  from  the  surveyor  of  custems  of  the  port,  or  officer  acting  as  such,  who 
is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  the  same,  pendti^  the  issuance  of  certificates  by  the 
offldal  hull  and  boiler  inspectors,  as  above  described. 

Par.  XVI.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  collectors  and  coast 
district  inspectors  of  customs  are  hereby  directed  to  bike  up  and  examine  all  light- 
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er^oand  harbor  licenses  within  tlieir  respective  districts  at  the  earliest  practicable 

Pah.  XVII.  The  license  and  net  tonnage  numbers  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the 
lighten^  and  harbor  business  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  shall  be  carved  or 
branded  on  her  main  beam,  preceded  in  the  case  of  the  former  by  the  abbreviation 
"  No."  Her  name  and  these  numbers  ahall  appear  in  all  herdocuments.  Numbers 
abaJI  be  marked,  at  the  espense  of  the  owner,  in  Arabic  numerala  at  least  3  inches 
in  height,  when  the  size  of  the  .main  beam  will  permit.  If  the  main  beam  is  of 
wood,  they  shall  lie  carved  or  branded  in  figures  not  less  than  three-e^hths  nor 
more  than  one-half  inch  in  depth.  If  the  main  beam  is  of  iron  or  other  metal  they 
shall  be  marked  in  white  oil  paint  if  the  beam  is  black,  and  in  black  oO  paint  if  the 
beam  is  of  any  other  color. 

For  failure  to  comply  with  this  provision,  a  penalty  of  $30  shall  be  imposed,  and 
on  continuing  ftulnre  to  comply  with  the  taw,  the  vessel  shall  again  be  fined,  and 
held  until  compliance  is  had. 

This  penalty,  however,  shall  not  be  imposed  until  the  owner  or  agenis  of  such 
vessel  have  b^n  given  in  the  first  instance  reasonable  opportunity  and  warning  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

Par.  XVIII.  All  vessels  of  more  than  15  tons  burden  posseasine  a  lighterage  and 
harbor  lieenae,  except  those  mentioned  in  the  following  Paragraph  XIX  of  this  cir- 
cular, shall  have  their  respective  names  and  home  ports  plainly  marked  upon  the 
stem,  and  their  respective  names  upon  each  side  of  the  bow.  In  the  case  of  vessels 
which  may  have  bwn  documented  without  a  name,  the  number  of  the  license  shall 
be  accepted  and  used  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  name  of  the  home  port  shall  be  marked  on  or  near  the  stern  of  all  vessels 
of  more  than  15  tons  bunien,  except  that  in  the  ease  of  vessels  known  as  "double- 
enders"  the  numbers  and  names  may  be  placed  on  the  ends  corresponding  to  the 
bow  and  stem. 

Par.  XIX.  The  following  vessels  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirement  of  pos- 
sessinga  lighterage  and  harbor  license, 

(1)  Pleasure  yachts,  pleasure  launches,  and  other  jcraft  used  exclusively  for  recre- 
ation, and  not  engaged  m  carrying  passengers  or  caigo  for  hire. 

(2)  Ships'  boats  belonging  to  vessels  plyins  in  the  waters  of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago: Froeided,  That  such  ships'  boats  shall  bear  the  name  and  home  port  of  the 
vessel  to  which  thev  belong  plainly  marked  upon  the  bow  or  stem:  And  promded 
further,  That  said  snips'  Ixwits  are  not  used  in  carrying  passengers  or  cargo  for  hire. 

(3)  All  vessels  of  any  kind  owned  or  chartereil  by  any  bureau  or  department  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  the  ^vemmeiit  of  the  Philippine  Islands:  Pro- 
vided, That  said  vessels  are  not  engaged  in  carrying  any  bat  Government  cai^;  that 
Buch  vessels  shall  be  subject  to  the  usual  requirements  in  r^ard  to  names  and  home 
ports,  and,  further,  that  such  vessels  shall  also  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name, 
initials  or,  official  symbol  of  the  bureau  or  deparlment  to  which  they  belong  or  by 
which  they  are  chartered. 

Par.  XX.  The  name  of  a  vessel  possessing  a  lighterage  and  harbor  license  shall 
not  be  changed  without  written  permission  from  the  collector  of  customs  for  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  nor  less 
than  $iO,  in  the  <^Ecretion  of  the  collector  of  customs. 

Par.  XXI.  Permission  to  change  the  name  of  a  vessel  possessing  a  lighterage  and 
harbor  license  may  be  granted  by  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago on  application  made  through  the  collector  or  coast  district  inspector  of  cus- 
toms within  whose  district  the  license  is  issued. 

Par.  XXII.  Monthly  abstracts  of  lighterage  and  harbor  licenses  shall  be  prepared 
by  customs  officers  issuing  the  same  and  be  forwarded  to  this  office  for  file.  Said 
abstracts  shall  be  made  in  triplicate  on  Form  No.  46,  Philippine  customs  service. 
The  duplicate  copy  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  collector  or  coast  district  inspector 
of  customs  issning  the  license  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  office,  and  the  triplicate 
shall  be  font^irded  to  the  insular  auditor. 

Par.  XXIII.  The  attention  of  all  customs  officers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  vessel 
for  which  a  lighterage  and  harbor  license  is  sought  must  either  have  been  engaged 
in  the  lighterage  and  harbor  business  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1902,  or  must  have 
been  budt  in  the  Philippine  Islands  or  in  the  United  States,  and  be  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  mhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  jointly  by  both. 

Vessels  (not  built  in  the  United  States  or  m  the  Philippine  Islands)  for  which 
lighterage  and  harbor  licenses  are  sought  on  the  ground  that  they  were  actually 
engageain  that  business  on  March  6,  1902,  must  have  been  operating  imder  either 
the  general  Philippine  coastwise  license  or  under  tlie  special  license  provided  for 
boats  of  a  c-apacity  of  less  than  I'l  gross  tons;   hence  during  the  period  of  their 
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operation  they  must  have  been,  and  they  must  continue  to  be,  owned,  up  to  the  date 
of  the  issuance  of  the  I^hterage  and  harbor  license,  by  one  of  the  three  classy  of 
persons  mentioned  in  section  117  of  the  Philippine  customs  administrative  act. 

Vessels  which  have  been  built  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  must  be  owned'by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (which  includes  a  corpora- 
tion or  company  oi^nized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  a  firm  or  partner- 
ship competed  wholly  of  citizens  of  the  Unltod  States)  or  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  (which  includes  a  person  having  an  actual  and  permanent  abode 
here,  provided  that  there  is  intention  to  remain).  The  word  "inhabitant"  also 
inclades  a  corporation  or  company  organized  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  having 
Us  main  place  of  business  here  or  a  partnership  existing  here,  but  does  not  include 
a  corporation  or  company  oi^nized  and  domiciled  outside  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  simply  transacting  bu^ness  through  an  agency  or  branch  in  these  islands. 

Pae.  XXIV.  In  all  cases  wherein  lighterage  and  harbor  licenses  are  applied  for, 
customs  officers  shall  make  the  same  investigation  as  to  real  ownership  as  ia  pre- 
scribed by  Chapter  X  of  the  Philippine  customs  administrative  act  in  tlie  case  of 
certificates  of  protection,  and  Hhall  issue  the  usual  certificate  of  ownership  after 
obtaining  the  oath  of  the  owner  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessel. 

Fab.  XXV.  For  tbe  issuance  of  lighterage  and  harbor  licenses  no  renunciation  of 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign  country  in  the  case  of  foreign  subjects  shall  be  required 
of  either  the  owner  of  the  vessel  oi  of  her  master  or  watch  officers,  but  unless  vessels 
are  owned  wholly  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  (including  corporations  and  com- 
panies organized  under  the  United  States  laws),  or  wholly  by  native  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  or  by  re»dents  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  before  April  II, 
1899,  theretofore  subjects  of  Spain,  who  under  Article  IX  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  have 
adopted  the  nationality  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  jointly  by  two  or  more  of  said 
classes  of  persona,  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  vessels  which  are  entitled  to  the  fiag  of  the  United  States,  that  fact  ehall  be 
expressly  stated  in  the  lighterage  and  harbor  licenses  which  are  granted  to  them, 
and  no  other  vessel  so  licensed  shall  be  permitted  te  fly  the  United  States  flag. 

Par.  XXVI.  All  fines  provided  for  in  this  circular  shall  be  imposed  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs  of  the  district  in  which  the  offense  or  violation  takes  place,  and  the 
same  may  also  be  imposed  by  the  corresponding  coast  district  inspector  of  customs, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  collector  of  custems  of  the  district  and  to  the  other 
appeals  allowed  by  law. 

Par.  XXVII.  This  circular  shall  take  effect  on  January  2,  1903,  at  the  port  of 
Manila,  and  at  each  of  the  other  ports  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  on  that  date,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  the  same  shall  be  received  and  promulgated  by  the  chief  customs 
officer  or  inspector  stationed  thereat,  as  the  case  ma^  be. 

Par.  XXVIII.  PhUippine  customs  officers  shall  give  due  publicity  to  the  ferma  of 
this  circular. 

W.  Morgan  Shostke, 
f  Customs /or  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 
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Office  of  the  Collector  of  Custohh 

FOH  THE  Philippine  Ahchipelaoo, 

Maniia. 
'  BoAbin  ON  Philippine  Mahinr  Examinations. 
Cerlijicate  of  semice. 

This  is  to  certify  that . — —  — — —  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  enti- 
tled to  a  certificate  of  service  as upon vessels  of .  upon  the  waters 

of  — - —  according  to  section  7,  Act  780,  Philippine  Commission,  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  act  as  such  until  July  1,  1904. 

iSeeretary  of  the  Board  on  PhUipjn'iie  Marine  ExamiruUions. 
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License  Ui  inasiers. 

Thia  13  to  certify  that ____„  )iag  given  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  board 

on  Philippine  marine  exan.inations  for  the  Philippine  Archipelago  that  he  is  a  skillful 

master  of^ steam  vessels,  and  tan  be  intrusted  to  perform  such  duties  upon  the 

waters  of ,  and  he  is  hereby  licensed  to  act  as  eoch  master  on  steam  vessels 

until ,  190—. 

Given  under  our  liands  this  —  day  of ,  190 — . 


■y  of  the  Board. 
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FOR  TUE   PhILIPPINB   ArCHIPELAGO, 

Manila,  November  17,  190S. 
To  all  eolUclors  of  customs.- 

The  following  letter  is  published  tor  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned: 

"Gentlembn:  Referrii^  to  your  letters  of  the  4th  and  15th  ultimo  indosing  a  cir- 
cular from  the  United  States  Treasury  Departjnent  dated  July  5, 1902,  relative  to 
trade  with  the  Philippines,  and  to  my  reply  thereto  of  Ihe  2l8t  ultimo,  staWnft  that  the 
terms  of  that  circular  and  the  questions  submitted  by  you  were  under  consideration, 
I  have  to  further  inform  you  as  follows: 

"You  state  that  the  general  stents  in  the  United  States  of  the  steamship  line 
which  you  represent  here  advise  you  that  certified  manifests  are  no  longer  to  be 
required  of  vessels  arriving  at  ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  ports  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  that  the  manifests  of  such  vessels  be  signed  by 
the  captain  under  oath.  They  refer  to  the  circular  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  July  5  of  the  present  year,  quoting  section  84  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1902,  entitled  'An  act  temporanly  to  provide  for 
the  adminbtration  of  affairs  of  the  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes.'    The  first  parc^^ph  of  s^d  section  84  reads  as  follows: 

"'That  the  laws  relating  to  enfi-y,  clearance,  and  manifests  of  steamships  and 
other  vessels  arriving  from  or  going  to  foreign  ports  shall  apply  to  voyajtes  each  wav 
between  the  Philippine  islands  and  the  United  States  and  the  possessions  thereof. 


and  all  laws  relating  to  the  collection  and  protection  of  cuetoms  duties  not  inconsist^ 
ent  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  eignth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  "tempo- 
rarily to  provide  revenue  for  the  Philippine  Islands,"  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
vessels  and  goods  arrivii^  from  said  islands  in  the  United  Slates  and  its  aforesaid 
possessions.' 

"You  inform  this  office  that  your  general  agents  in  the  United  States  have  not  sent 
you  a  certified  manifest  of  the  cargo  of  the  S.  S.  Indrau'odi,  and  request  that  due 
consideration  be  given  to  these  facts  in  case  it  is  held  that  said  vessel,  by  failing  to 
have  a  certified  manifest  on  board,  has  violated  the  customs  regulations  of  these 
islands. 

"In  reply  to  the  above  statement  you  are  advised  that  thia  office  holds  that  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  84  of  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to  applies  in  the 
United  Shit^  to  veasels  entering  there  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  clearing  from 
there  tor  the  Philippine  Islands;  but  it  does  not  repeal  or  in  any  wav  modify  the 
Philippine  customs  administrative  act,  which  is  the  law  of  the  Philippfne  Islands  in 
regard  to  vessels  entering  the  ports  thereof  from  a  port  outside  of  these  islands. 
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"The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  entrance,  clearance,  and  manitesta 
of  vessels  prescribe  the  form  of  manifeat  which  ie  required  o(  vessels  entering  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  a  foreign  port  or  place  ;  but  they  do  not  attempt  to 
prescribe  the  laws  tor  any  foreign  port  or  country,  nor  to  limit  or  render  unnecessary 
any  preparation  whict  tlie  vessel  departing  from  a  port  of  the  United  States  for  a 
foreign  port  or  country  may  be  reqmred  to  make  in  order  to  comply  with  the  laws 
of  that  port  or  country  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  there. 

"Tfie  provisions  of  Treasury  Department  Circular  No.  79,  dated  July  5,  1902,  are 
directed  to  customs  officers  and  others  in  the  United  States,  and  are  Bnbstantially  to 
the  effect  that  vessels  arriving  from  the  Philippine  Islands  at  a  port  in  the  United 
States  are  to  be  treated  as  foreign  vessels,  and  that  vessels  clearing  from  the  United  , 
States  for  porta  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  to  be  cleared  and  otherwise  treated  as 
vessels  cleared  for  foreign  porta.  But  said  circular  does  not  construe  section  84  of 
the  act  of  Jnly  1,  1902,  as  a  repeal  or  amendment  to  the  Philippine  customs  admin- 
istrative act,  which,  in  its  chapter  8,  prescribes  the  present  laws  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  repird  to  vessels  entering  ports  thereof  from  a  port  or  place  outside  ol  the 
islands. 

"You  are  therefore  informed  that  vessels  amving  in  these  islands  from  any 
port  outside  thereof  must  present  manifests  and  documents  in  accordance  with  the 
Philippine  customs  administrative  act.  Eespecttully,  (signed)  W.  Morgan  Shuster, 
collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

W.  Morgan  Shusfee, 
Collector  of  OailomBfor  the  PkUippirw  Archipelago. 


APPENDIX  D. 

[Customs  admlnletiatlve  circular  No.  22S.] 

PuUiiMn^lawgoftke  Philippine  Islands  in  regard  to  the  carriage  of  passenger*  by  gea  and 
tAe  liabdily  of  oumerB,  moBten,  and  skippers  on  voyages  to  artdfrmn  the  mainland  terri- 
tory of  the  iMited  Stales,  and  the  laws  raaiing  to  the  public  health  and  quaranUne  in  tfie 
case  of  vessels  enterptg  a  port  of  the  mainland  or  other  insular  tenilory  of  the  United 
Slates  frorit  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Office  of  the  Collector  op  Customs 

FOB  THE  Philippine  Archipelago, 

Manila,  July  3S,  190S. 
To  all  collectors  of  customs: 

Paragraph  I.  The  following  extract  from  section  84  of  the  act  of  Oongrees 
approved  July  1,  19(B,  and  the  following  laws  enacted  thereby  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  are  hereby  published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned: 

"The  provisions  of  chapters  six  and  seven,  title  forty-e^a;ht.  Revised  Statutes,  so 
far  as  now  in  force,  and  any  amendments  thereof,  shall  apply  to  vessels  making  voy- 
ages either  way  between  ports  of  the  United  States  or  lis  aforesaid  po^essions  and 
ports  in  said  islands;  and  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  public  health  and 
quarantine  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  all  vessels  entering  a  port  of  the  United  Stat^ 
or  its  aforesaid  possessions  from  s^d  islands,  where  the  customs  officers  at  the  port 
of  departure  sliall  perform  the  duties  required  by  such  law  of  consular  officers  in 
foreign  ports    *    *    *." 

NoTBj.— E.  8.,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  1878. 

C.  S.,  Compiled  Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  1901  following  the  numerical 
arrangements  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Nothing  will  be  found  under  the  Compiled 
Statutes  except  such  as  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the  Revised  Statutes. 

S.  L.,  Statutes  at  Large;  number  preceding  is  that  of  volume;  number  following, 
that  of  page. 

Dates  are  those  of  approval  of  the  act. 


Par.  II.- 


K  S.  L,,  186;  August  2, 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  master  of  a  steamship  or  other 
vessel  whereon  emigrant  paseen^rs,  or  passengers  other  than  cabin  passengers,  have 
been  taken  at  any  port  or  place  in  a  foreign  country  or  dominion  (ports  and  places 
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in  foreign  territory  contiguous  to  the  United  States  [Pliilippine  Islanils]  excepted) 
tfl  bring  sucii  vessel  and  passengers  fo  any  port  or  pfcce  in  the  United  States  [Phil- 
ippine Islands]  unless  the  compartment,  spaces,  and  accommodation  hereinafter 
mentioned  have  been  provided,  allotted,  maintained,  and  used  for  and  by  such  pas- 
sengers during  the  entire  voyage;  that  is  to  say. 

In  a  steamship,  the  compartments  or  spaces,  unobstructed  by  cai^,  stores,  or 
goods,  shall  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  for  each  and  every  passenger  carried 
or  broi^ht  therein  one  hundred  cubic  feet  if  the  comjjartment  or  space  is  located  on 
the  mam  deck  or  on  the  first  deck  nest  below  the  main  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet  for  each  passenger  carried  or  brought  therein  if  the 
compartment  or  space  is  located  on  the  second  deck  below  the  main  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel; and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  carry  or  bring  passengers  on  any  deck  other  than 
the  decks  above  mentioned. 

And  in  s^uling  vessels  such  passengers  shall  be  carried  or  brought  only  on  the  deck 
(not  being  an  orlop  deck)  that  is  next  below  the  main  deck  of  the  vessel,  or  in  a 
poop  or  deck  house  constructed  on  the  main  deck;  and  the  compartment  or  space 
nnolistructed  by  cargoes,  stores,  or  goods  shall  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow 
one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  feet  for  each  and  every  passenger  brought  therein. 

And  such  passei^rs  shall  not  be  carried  or  brought  in  any  between-decks,  nor  in 
any  compartment,  space,  poop,  or  deck  house,  the  height  of  which  from  deck  todeck 
is  lees  than  six  feet. 

In  computing  tlie  number  of  such  passei^ra  carried  or  hronght  in  any  vessel, 
children  under  one  year  of  age  shall  not  be  included,  and  two  children  between  one 
and  eight  years  of  age  shall  be  counted  as  one  passenger. 

And  any  person  brought  in  such  vessel  who  shall  have  been,  durii^  tlie  voyage, 
taken  from  any  other  vessel  wrecked  or  in  distress  on  the  high  seas,  or  have  b^n 
picked  up  at  sea  from  any  boat,  raft,  or  otherwise,  shall  not  be  included  in  such 

The  master  of  a  vessel  comii^  to  a  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  [Philippine 
Islands]  in  violation  of  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  if  the  number  of  passengers  other  than  cabin  passen- 
gers carried  or  brought  in  the  vessel,  or  in  any  compartment,  space,  poop,  or  deck 
house  thereof,  is  greater  than  the  number  allowed  to  be  carried  or  brought  therein, 
respectively,  as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  the  said  master  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars 
for  each  and  every  passenger  in  excess  of  tlie  proper  number,  and  may  also  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months, 

Pab.  III.— 

Sec.  2.  That  in  every  such  steamship  or  other  vessel  there  shall  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  berths  for  the  proper  accommodation,  as  hereinafter  provided,  of  all  such 


There  shall  not  be  on  any  deck  nor  in  any  compartment  or  space  occupied  by  such 
passengers  more  than  two  tiers  of  berths. 

The  Derths  shall  be  properly  constructed,  and  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
partitions,  as  berths  ordinarily  are  separated,  and  each  berth  shall  be  at  least  two  feet 
in  width  and  six  feet  in  lengtn; 

And  the  interval  between  the  floor  or  lowest  part  of  the  lower  tier  of  berths  and 
the  deck  beneath  them  shall  not  be  Ie«s  than  six  inches,  nor  the  interval  lietween 
each  tier  of  berths  and  the  interval  between  the  uppermost  tier  and  the  deck  above 
it  less  than  two  feet  six  inches;  and  each  berth  shall  be  occupied  by  not  more  than 
one  passenger  over  eight  years  of  age;  but  doable  berths  of  twice  the  above-mentioned 
widfii  may  be  provided,  each  double  berth  to  be  occupied  by  no  more  and  by  none 
other  than  two  women,  or  by  one  woman  and  two  children  under  the  age  of  eight 
years,  or  by  husband  and  wife,  or  by  a  man  and  two  of  his  own  children  under  the 
age  of  eight  years,  or  by  two  men  personally  acquainted  with  each  other. 

All  tlie  male  passengers  upward  of  fourteen  years  of  age  who  do  not  occupy  berths 
with  their  wives  shall  be  berthed  in  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  in  a  commrtment 
divided  off  from  the  space  or  spaces  appropriated  to  the  other  passengers  by  a  sub- 
stantial and  well-secured  bulkhead. 

And  unmarried  female  passei^rs  shall  be  berthed  in  a  comparijnent  separated 
from  the  spaces  occupied  by  other  passengers  by  a  substantial  and  well -constructed 
bulkhead,  the  opening  or  communication  from  which  to  an  adjoining  passenger  space 
shall  be  so  constructs  that  it  can  be  closed  and  secured. 

Families,  however,  shall  not  be  separated  except  with  their  consent. 

Each  berth  shall  he  numbered  serially,  on  the  outside  berth  board,  according  to  the 
number  of  passengers  that  may  lawfulfy  occupy  the  berth;  and  the  bertha  occupied 
by  such  passengers  shall  not  be  removed  or  taken  down  until  the  expiration  of 
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3  previouBly  inspected  within  a  shorter 

n  the  master  of  the  vessel 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  each  paaaei^er  c         ' 

Pab.  IV.— 

Sec.  3.  That  every  ench  steamship  or  other  vessel  shall  have  adequate  provision  for 
affordii^  light  and  air  to  the  passenger  decks  and  to  the  commitments  and  spaces 
occopiea  by  such  passengers,  and  with  adequate  means  and  appliances  for  ventilating 
the  said  compartments  and  spaces. 

To  compartments  having  sufficient  space  for  fifty  or  more  of  such  paseengers  at 
least  two  ventilators,  each  not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  shall  be  provided, 
one  of  which  ventilators  shall  be  inserted  in  the  forward  part  of  the  compartment, 
and  the  other  in  the  after  part  thereof,  and  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  ventilate  the 
compartment;  and  additional  ventilators  shall  be  provided  for  each  compartment  in 
the  proportion  of  two  ventilators  for  each  additional  fifty  of  such  passengers  carried 
or  broi^ht  in  the  compartment. 

All  ventilators  shall  be  carried  at  least  sis  feet  above  the  uppermost  deck  of  the 
vessel,  and  shall  be  of  the  most  approved  form  and  construction.  In  any  steamship 
the  ventilating  apparatus  provided,  or  any  method  of  ventilation  adopted  thereon, 
which  lias  been  approved  by  the  proper  emigration  officers  at  the  port  or  place  from 
which  said  vessel  was  cleared,  snail  be  deemed  a  compliance  with  the  foregoing 
provisions; 

And  in  all  vessels  carrying  or  bringing  such  passengers  there  shall  be  properly 
constructed  hatchways  over  Uie  compartments  or  spaces  occupied  by  such  passengers, 
which  hatchway  sh^l  be  properly  covered  with  nouses  or  booby  hatches,  and  the 
combings  or  sifls  of  which  shall  rise  at  least  six  inches  above  the  deck;  and  there 
shall  be  proper  companion  ways  or  ladders  from  each  hatchway  leading  to  the 
compartments  or  spaces  occupied  by  such  passengers; 

And  the  said  companion  ways  or  ladders  shall  be  securely  constructed,  and  be 
provided  with  hand  rails  or  strong  rope,  and  when  the  weallier  will  permit  such 
passengers  shall  have  the  nse  of  each  hatchway  situated  over  the  compartments  or 
spaces  appropriated  to  their  use; 

Ajid  every  vessel  carrying  or  bringing  such  passengers  shall  have  a  properly  located 
and  constructed  caboose  ajid  cooking  rai^,  or  other  cooking  apparatns,  the  dimen- 
sions and  capacity  of  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  properly  coofcii^  and 
preparing  the  food  of  all  Such  passengers. 

In  every  vessel  carrjong  or  briMin^  such  passengers  there  shall  be  at  least  two 
water-closets  or  privies,  and  an  additional  water-closet  or  privy  for  every  one  hun- 
dred male  passengers  on  board,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  such  male  passengers,  and 
an  additional  water-closet  or  privy  for  every  fifty  female  passengers  on  board,  for  the 
exdusive  use  of  the  female  paasenjjers  and  yout^  children  on  board.  The  aforesiud 
water-closeta  and  privies  shall  be  properly  inclosed  and  located  on  each  aide  of  the 
vessel,  and  shall  be  separated  from  passengers'  spaces  by  substantially  and  properly 
constructed  partitions  or  bulkheads;  and  die  water-closets  and  privies  shall  be  kept 
and  maintained  in  a  serviceable  and  cleanly  condition  throughout  the  voyage. 

For  any  violation  of  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  for  any  neglect  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  thereof,  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Pab.  v.— 

Sec.  4.  An  allowance  of  good,  wholesome,  and  proper  food,  with  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  fresh  provisions,  which  food  shall  be  equal  in  valne  to  one  and  a  half 
navy  rations  of  the  United  States,  and  of  fresh  water,  not  less  than  four  quarts  per 
day,  shall  be  furnished  each  of  such  passengers. 

Three  meals  shall  be  served  daily,  at  regular  and  stated  hours,  of  which  hours 
sufficient  notice  shall  be  given. 

If  any  such  passengers  shall  at  any  time  during  the  voyage  be  put  on  short  allow- 
ance for  food  and  water,  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  pay  to  each  passenger  three 
dollars  for  each  and  every  day  the  passenger  may  have  been  put  on  short  allowance, 
except  in  case  of  accidents,  where  the  captain  is  obliged  to  put  the  passengers  on 
short  allowance. 

Mothers  with  infants  and  young  children  shall  be  furnished  theneeessary  quantity 
of  wholesome  milk  or  condensed  milk  for  the  sustenance  of  the  latter. 

Tables  and  seats  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  passengers  at  regular  meals.  And 
for  every  willful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  master  of  the 
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vessel  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  &  mipdeioeaiior  and  shall  l>e  fined  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  montliB. 

The  enforcement  of  this  penalty,  however,  shall  not  affect  the  civil  responsibility 
of  the  master  and  owners  oi  the  vessel  to  such  passengers  as  may  have  suffered  from 
any  negligence,  breach  of  contract,  or  default  on  the  part  of  such  master  and  owners. 

Pas.  VI.— 

Sec.  5.  That  in  every  such  Bteamship  or  other  vessel  there  shall  be  properly  built 
and  secured,  or  divided  off  from  other  spaces,  two  compartments  or  spaces  to  be  used 
exclnnvely  as  hospitals  for  such  passengers,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women. 
The  hospital  shall  be  located  in  a  space  not  below  the  deck  nest  below  the  main 
deck  of  the  vessel.  The  hospital  spacea  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  in  the  propor- 
tion of  eighteen  clear  superficial  feet  for  every  fifty  such  passengers  who  are  carried 
or  broi^nt  on  the  vessel,  and  such  hospitals  shiul  be  supplied  with  proper  beds, 
beddii^,  and  utensils,  and  be  kept  so  supplied  throughout  the  voyage. 

And  every  steamship  or  other  vessel  carrying  or  bringing  emigrant  passengers  or 
passengers  other  than  cabin  passengers,  exceeding^  :flfty  in  number,  shall  carry  a  duly 
qualified  and  competent  surgeon  or  medical  practitioner,  who  shall  be  rated  as  such 
in  the  ship's  articles,  and  who  shall  be  provided  with  such  sui^cal  instruments, 
medical  comforts,  and  medicines  proper  and  necessary  for  diseases  and  accidents 
incident  to  sea  voyages,  and  for  the  proper  medical  treatment  of  sucli  passengers 
during  the  voyage,  and  with  such  articles  of  food  and  nourishment  as  may  be  proper 
and  necessary  for  preserving  the  health  of  infants  and  young  children;  and  the 
services  of  such  surgeon  or  medical  practitioner  shall  be  promptly  given  in  any  case 
of  sickness  or  disease  to  any  of  the  passengers  or  to  any  infant  or  yoong  child  of  any 
such  passengere  who  may  need  his  services. 

For  a  viofi-lion  of  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  master  of  the  vessel 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Par.  VII.— 

Sec.  6.  That  the  master  of  every  such  steamship  or  other  vessel  is  authorized  to 
maintaiji  good  discipline  and  such  habits  of  cleanliness  among  such  passengers  as 
will  tend  to  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  health,  and  to  that  end  he  shall 
cause  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt  for  such  purpose  to  be  posted  up  on  board 
the  vessel,  in  a  place  or  places  accessible  to  sucn  passengers,  and  shall  keep  the 
same  so  posted  up  during  the  voyi^. 

The  said  master  shall  cause  the  compartments  and  spaces  provided  for  or  occupied 
by  such  passengers  to  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition,  and  to 
be,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  disinfected  with  chloride  of  lime,  or  by  some  other 
equally  efficient  disinfectant. 

Whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit  such  passengers  and  their  beddii^ 
shall  be  mustered  on  deck,  and  a  clear  or  sufficient  space  on  the  main  or  any  upper 
d^!k  of  the  vessel  shall  be  set  apart,  and  so  kept,  for  the  use  and  exercise  of  such 
passengers  during  the  voy^s-  *or  each  neglect  or  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Par.  VIIL— 

Sec.  7.  That  neither  the  officers,  seamen,  nor  other  persons  employed  on  any 
such  steamship  or  other  vessel,  shall  visit  or  frequent  any  part  of  the  vessel  pro- 
vided or  assigned  to  the  use  of  such  passengers,  except  by  the  direction  or  permis- 
sion of  the  master  of  such  vessel  first  made  or  given  for  such  purpose; 

And  every  officer,  seaman,  or  other  person  employed  on  board  of  such  vessel  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  days,  for  each  violation;  and  the  master  of  such  vessel  who  directs  or 
permits  any  officer,  seaman,  or  other  person  employed  on  board  the  vessel  to  visit 
or  frequent  any  part  of  the  vessel  provided  for  or  assigned  lo  the  use  of  such  pas- 
sengers, or  the  compartments  or  spaces  occupied  by  such  passengers,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  or  performir^  some  necessary  act  or  duty  as  an  officer,  seaman,  or 
other  person  employed  on  board  of  the  vessel,  shall  be  deemed  amity  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  may  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  time  he 
directs  or  permits  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  be  violated. 

A  copy  of  this  section  written  or  printed  in  the  language  or  principal  langnagee  of 
the  passei^rs  on  board  shall,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  forecastle  and  in  the  several  parts  of  the  ves- 
sel provided  and  assigned  for  the  use  of  such  passengers,  and  in  each  compartment 
or  space  occupied  by  such  passengers,  and  the  same  shall  be  kept  so  posted  during 
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Pah.  IX.— 

8.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  fake,  carrj;,  or  have  on  board  of  any  such 

5hip  or  other  vessel  any  nitroglycerine,  dynamite,  or  any  other  explosive  article 

or  compound,  nor  any  vitriol  or  like  acids,  nor  gunpowder,  except  for  the  ship's  use, 
nor  any  article  or  number  of  articles,  whether  as  a  cargo  or  ballast,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  nature  orquantity  or  mode  of  storage  thereof,  sh^l,  either  singly  or  collectively, 
be  likely  to  endanger  the  health  or  lives  of  the  passengers  or  the  safety  of  the  vessel. 

Ajid  horses,  cattle,  or  other  animals  taken  on  board  of  or  brought  in  any  such  ves- 
sel shall  not  be  carried  on  any  deck  below  the  deck  on  which  passengers  are  berthed, 
nor  in  any  compartment  in  which  passengers  are  berthed,  nor  in  any  adjoining  com- 
partment, ex<^t  in  a  vessel  built  of  iron,  and  of  which  the  compartments  are  divided 
off  by  water-tight  bulkheads  extending  to  the  upper  deck. 

For  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  master  of  the  vfessel 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  exoeedii^  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Par.  X.— 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  master  of  any  such  steamship  or  other 
vessel,  not  in  distress,  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  within  any  collection  district  of 
the  United  Statee  [Philippine  Islands]  to  allow  any  person  or  persons,  except  a  pilot, 
officer  of  the  customs,  or  health  ofBcer,  a^nts  of  the  vessel,  and  consuls,  to  come  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  or  to  leave  the  vessel,  until  the  vessel  has  been  taken  in  chai^ 
by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  nor,  after  charge  so  taken,  without  leave  of  such  officer, 
until  all  the  passengers,  with  their  baggage,  have  been  duly  landed  from  the  vessel; 

And  on  the  arrival  of  any  such  steamship  or  other  vessel  within  anv  collection 
district  of  the  United  States  [Philippine  Islands],  the  master  thereof  shall  deliver  to 
the  officer  of  customs  who  first  comes  on  board  the  vessel  and  makes  demand  there- 
for a  correct  list,  signed  by  the  master,  of  all  the  passengers  taken  on  board  the 
v^sel  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  specifying  separately  the  names  of  the  cabin  pas- 
set^TS,  their  age,  sex,  calling,  and  the  country  of  which  thev  are  citizens,  and  the 
number  of  pieces  of  baggage  Mlonging  to  each  passenger,  and  also  the  name,  age,  sex, 
calhng,  and  native  country  of  each  emigrant  passenger,  or  passengers  other  than  cabin 
passengers,  and  their  intended  destination  or  location,  and  the  number  of  pieces  of 
baggage  belonging  to  each  passenger,  and  also  the  location  of  the  compartment  or 
space  occupied  by  each  of  such  passengers  during  the  voyage;  and  if  any  such  pas- 
sengers died  on  the  voyage  the  said  list  shall  specify  the  name,  age,  and  cause  of 
death  of  each  deceased  passenger; 

And  a  duplicate  of  the  aforesaid  list  of  passengers,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the 
master,  shall,  with  the  manifest  of  the  cargo,  be  delivered  by  the  master  to  the  col- 
lector of  customs  on  the  entry  of  the  vessel. 

For  a  violation  of  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  for  permitting  or 
n^Iecting  to  prevent  a  violation  thereof,  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Pae.  XL— 

Sec.  10.  That  in  case  there  shall  have  occurred  on  board  any  such  steamship  or 
other  vessel  any  death  amon^  such  passengers  during  the  voyage,  the  master  or  con- 
^nees  of  the  vessel  shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  tlie  arrival  of  the  vessel 
within  a  collection  district  of  the  United  States  [Phihppine  Islands],  or  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  entry  of  the  vessel,  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of 
such  district  the  amn  of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  passenger  above  the  age 
of  eight  years  who  shall  have  died  on  the  voy£^  by  natural  disease; 

And  tne  master  or  consienees  of  any  vessel  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  to  such 
collector,  within  the  times  nerein  before  described,  the  sums  of  money  aforesaid,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  In  addition  to  the  sum  required  to  be  paid  as 
aforesaid  for  each  passenger  whose  death  occurred  on  the  voyage. 

All  sums  ot  money  paid  to  any  collector  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  by  him  paid  into  uie  Treasury  of  the  United  States  [Philippine  Islands],  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  (Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  [laws  of  the  Phihppine  Islands]. 

Pah.  XII.— 

Sec.  11.  That  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  collection  district  within  which,  or 
the  surveyor  of  the  port  at  wliicb,  any  such  steamship  or  other  vessel  arrives,  sliall 
direct  an  inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  customs  to  make  an  examination  of  the  ves- 
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sel,  and  to  admeasure  the  compartmenta  or  spaces  occupied  by  the  emigrant  passen- 
gera,  or  passeoeers  other  than  cabin  passengers,  dnriug  the  vovage;  and  such  meas- 
urement shall  oe  made  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  aduieasuring  vessels  lor 
tonnaee,  and  to  compare  the  number  of  such  passengers  found  on  board  with  the  list 
of  sucn  passengers  furnished  by  the  master  to  the  customs  officer; 

And  the  said  inspector  or  other  officer  shall  make  a  report  to  the  aforesaid  collector 
or  surveyor,  etatii^  the  port  of  departure,  the  time  of  sailing,  the  length  of  the  voy- 
1^,  the  ventilation,  tbe  number  of  such  passengers  on  boara  the  veseel,  and  their 
native  country,  respectively;  the  cubic  quantity  of  each  compartment  or  space,  and 
the  number  of  berths  and  passengers  in  each  space,  the  kind  and  quality  of  food  fur- 
ni^ed  to  such  passei^iers  on  the  voyage;  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  age  and  sex 
of  those  who  died  dunng  the  voyage,  and  of  what  disease;  and  in  case  there  was  any 
unusual  sickness  or  mortality  during  the  vo^^,  to  reimrt  whether  the  same  was 
caused  by  any  n^lect  or  violation  of  the  provisions  ot  this  act,  or  by  want  of  proper 
care  against  disease  by  the  master  or  owners  of  the  vessel; 

Anif  the  said  reports  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct. 

Var.  XIIL— 

[Act  of  February  11,  1S03.] 

Sec.  12.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  every  steamship  or  oUier 
vessel  whereon  emigrant  passenger^  or  passengers  other  than  cabin  passengers, 
are  taken  on  board  at  a  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  [Philippine  Islands]  for 
conveyance  to  any  port  or  place  in  a  foreign  country  except  foreign  territory  contig- 
uous to  the  United  States  [Philippine  Islands],  and  shall  also  apply  to  any  vessel 
whereon  such  passengers  are  taken  on  board  at  any  port  or  place  o(  the  United 
States  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  its  tributaries  for  conveyance  to  a  port  or  place  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  its  tributariee,  or  vice  versa;  and  whether  the  voyage  of  said 
vessel  is  to  be  continuous  from  port  to  port  or  such  passengers  are  to  be  conveyed 
from  port  to  port  in  part  by  the  way  of  any  overland  route  throi^h  Mexico  or  Cen- 
tral America; 

And  the  said  collector  of  customs  may  direct  an  examination  of  the  vessel  to  be 
made  by  an  inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  customs,  who  shall  make  the  examina- 
tion and  report  whether  the  provisions  ot  this  act  have  been  complied  with  in 
respect  to  such  vessel,  and  the  said  collector  is  authorized  to  withhold  the  clearance 
of  such  vessel  until  the  coming  in  of  such  report;  and  if  the  said  report  shall  show 
that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  not  been  complied  with  the  collector  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  withhold  the  clearance  of  such  vessel  until  the  said  pro- 
visions are  complied  with; 

And  if  any  such  vessel  leaves  the  aforesaid  port  or  place  without  having  been  duly 
cleared  by  the  collector  of  customs,  the  master  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ot  a  misde- 
meanor, and  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  one  year,  and  the  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Par.  XIV.— 

Sbc.  13.  That  the  amount  of  the  several  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  anv  section 
of  this  act  upon  the  master  of  any  steamship  or  uther  vessel  carrying  or  bringing 
emigrant  paeeengers,  or  passengers  other  than  (abin  passengers,  for  any  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  ahall  be  liens  upon  such  vessel,  and  such  vessel  may  be 
libeled  therefor  in  any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  Stales  wliere  such  vessel 
rfiall  arrive  or  depart. 

Par.  XV.— 

Sec.  14.  That  this  act  shall  come  into  operation  and  take  effect  ninety  days  after 
the  passage  of  this  act;  and  sections  forty-two  hundred  and  fifty-two  to  forty-two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
are,  from  and  after  said  date,  repealed; 

And  thisact  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  aa  "The  passenger  act.  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-two."     {August  2,  1882.) 

Par.  XVI.— 

[1252  C.  S.;  31  S.  L.,  SB;  Mftreh  31,  IBOtf-J 
[Aet  ot  Februery  14, 19rt3.] 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
prescribe  from  time  to  time  and  enforce  regulations  poverning  the  boarding  of  ves- 
sels arriving  at  the  seaports  of  the  United  States  before  such  vessels  have  been  prop- 
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n  security,  and  for  that  purpose  to  employ  any  of  the 
Lieparunent. 

Par.  XVII.— 

Sec.  2.  That  each  peraoti  violating  such  regnlation  atiall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  tfian  one  hundred  dollw^  <>r  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six  montfis,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  conrt. 

Par.  XVIII.— 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  construed  as  supplementary  to  section  9  of  chapter  374  of 
the  Btatutes  of  1&82  (actof  August  2,  1882)  and  section  4606  Revised  Statutes. 

Pas.  XIX.— 

OnAPTER    fi. 


[4^78  R.  S.;  U  S.  L.,  SI;  July  S,  1866.] 

Sec,  4278.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  transport,  carry,  or  convey,  ship,  deliver  on 
board,  or  cause  to  be  delivered  on  board,  the  substance  or  article  known  or  des^nated 
as  nitri^lycerine,  or  glonoin  oil,  nitroleum  or  hlastii^  oil,  or  nitrated  oil,  or  powder 
mixed  with  any  such  oil,  or  fiber  saturated  with  any  such  article  or  substance,  upon 
or  in  any  vessel  or  vehicle  used  or  employed  in  transporting  passengers  by  land  or 
water  between  a  place  within  the  limits  of'any  State,  Territory,  or  district  of  the 
United  States,  or  between  a  place  in  one  State,  Territorj[,  or  district  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  place  in  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  district  thereof. 

Par.  XX.— 

SEa  4276.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  ship,  send,  or  forward  any  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stances or  articles  rmmed  in  the  preceding  section,  or  to  transport,  convey,  or  carry 
the  same  by  a  vessel  or  vehicle  of  any  description,  upon  land  or  water,  between  a 
place  in  a  foreign  country  and  a  place  within  the  United  States  [Philippine  Islands], 
or  between  a  plate  in  one  State,  Territory,  or  district  of  the  United  States  and  aplace 
in  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  district  thereof,  unless  the  same  shall  be  securely 
inclosed,  deposited,  or  pacfced  in  a  metallic  vewel,  surrounded  by  plaster  of  paria  or 
other  matenal  that  will  be  nonexplosive  when  saturated  with  such  oil  or  substance, 
and  separate  from  all  other  substonces,  and  the  outside  of  the  package  containing 
the  same  be  marked,  printed,  or  labeled  in  a  consplcuouB  manner  with  the  words 
"Nitroglycerine,  dangerous." 

Pab.  XXI.— 

[4280  R.  S.;  U  S.  L.,  82;  July  S,  1866.] 

Sec.  4280.  The  two  preceding  sections  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any 
State,  Territory,  distnct,  citj[,  ortown  within  the  United  States  [Philil>pine  Islands] 
from  regulating  or  from  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  or  transportation  of  those  substances 
between  persons  or  places  lying  or  being  within  their  respective  territorial  limits,  or 
from  prohibiting  the  introdoclion  thereof  into  such  limits  for  sale,  use  or  consump- 

Pab.  XXII.— 

[42S1 E.  a,;  16  8,  L.,  458;  February  28, 18n.] 

Sec.  4281.  If  any  shipper  of  platina,  gold,  gold  dust,  silver  bullion,  or  other  pre- 
cious mefals;  coins,  jewelry,  bills  of  any  bank  or  public  body;  diamonds  or  other 
precious  stones,  or  any  gold  or  silver  in  a  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  state; 
watches,  clocks,  or  timepieces  of  any  description;  trinkets,  orders,  notes,  or  securi- 
ties for  payment  of  money,  stamps,  maps,  writings,  title  deeds,  printings,  ei^rav- 
ings,  pictures,  gold  or  silver  plate  or  plated  articles,  glass,  china,  silks  in  a  manufac- 
tured or  nnmannfactured  state,  and  whether  wrought  up  or  not  wrought  up  with  any 
other  materia!;  furs,  or  lace,  or  any  of  them,  contained  in  any  parcel  or  package,  or 
trunk,  shall  lade  the  same  as  freight  or  baggage,  on  any  vessel,  without  at  the  time 
of  such  lading  giving  to  the'master,  clerk,  agent,  or  owner  of  such  vessel  receiving 
the  same  a  written  notice  o£  the  true  character  and  value  thereof,  and  having  the 
same  entered  on  the  hill  ot  lading  therefor,  the  master  and  owner  of  such  vessel  shall 
not  be  liable  as  carriers  thereof  in  any  form  or  manner;  nor  shall  any  such  master  or 
owner  be  liable  for  any  such  goods  beyond  the  valne  and  according  to  the  character 
thereof  so  notified  and  entered. 
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Pak.  XXIIL— 

[tif&R.S.:  1>W.  L.,6S.5;  March  a,  IWL] 

Sbc.  4282.  No  owner  of  any  veasel  shall  be  liable  to  answer  for  or  make  good  to  any 
person  any  Iom  or  damage  wnich  may  happen  to  any  merchandiee  whatsoever  which 
shall  be  shipped,  taken  in,  or  put  on  board  any  such  vessel,  by  reason  or  by  means 
of  any  fire  happenir^  to  or  on  board  the  vessel,  unless  such  fire  is  caused  by  the 
design  or  neglect  of  auch  owner. 

Par.  XXIV.— 

[4288  E.  3.:  9  S.  L.,  635;  Hurch  3. 1S51.] 

Sec.  4283.  The  liability  of  the  owner  of  any  vessel  for  any  embezzlement,  loss,  or 
destrucUon  by  any  person  of  any  property,  gooda,  or  merchandise  shipped  or  put 
on  board  of  such  vessel,  or  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury  by  collision,  or  for  any 
act,  matter,  or  thing,  loss,  damage,  or  forfeiture,  done,  occasioned,  or  incurred  with- 
out the  privitv  or  knowledge  of  such  owner  or  owners,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the 
amount  of  i-alue  of  the  interest  of  such  owner  in  sucl^  vessel  and  her  freight  then 
pending. 

Par.  XXV.— 

[1284  E.  S.i  9  S.  L.,  I13S;  March  S,  1851,  as  amended  by  19  S.  L.,  251;  Febraarj-  27,  leJ7.J 

Sbc.  4281.  Whenever  any  snch  embezzlement,  loss,  or  destruction  is  suffered  by 
several  freighters  or  owners  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  any  property  whatever, 
on  the  same  voyage,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  compensation  to  eacn  of  them,  tbey 
shall  receive  compensation  from  theownerof  the  vessel  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive losses;  and  for  that  puipose  the  freighters  and  (owner)  (owners)  of  the  property, 
and  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  or  any  of  them,  may  take  the  appropriate  proceedings 
in  any  court  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  sum  for  wliich  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  may  be  liable  among  the  pities  entitled  thereto. 

Par.  XXVL- 

[4286  R.  S.;  9  8.  L„  635;  March  3,  IS&l.] 

Sec.  4285.  It  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  compliance  on  the  part  of  such  owner 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title  relating  to  his  liability  for  embe;!alement,  loss,  or 
destruction  of  any  property,  goods,  or  merchandise  if  he  shall  transfer  his  interest  in 
snch  vessel  and  freight,  for  the  benefit  of  such  claimants,  U>  a  trustee  to  be  appointed 
by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  act  as  such  trustee  for  the  person  who 
may  prove  to  be  Iq^lly  entitled  thereto,  from  and  after  which  transfer  all  claims  and 
proceedings  against  the  owner  shall  cease. 

Par.  XXVII,— 

[4286  B,  S.;  9  S.  L.,  636;  Maruh  S,  1S51.] 

Sbc.  4286.  The  charterer  of  any  vessel,  in  case  he  shall  man,  victual,  and  navigate 
such  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  or  by_  his  own  procurement,  shall  be  deemed  the 
owner  of  such  .vessel  within  the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to 
the  limitation  of  the  liability  of  the  c  r  .  .        .  .      . 

chartered,  shall  be  liable  in  the  same  m 

Par.  XXVIII.— 

[42S7  E.  B,;  9  E.  L.,  636;  March  3, 1351.] 

Sec.  4287.  Nothing  in  the  five  preceding  sections  shall  be  construed  to  take  away 
or  affect  the  remedy  to  which  any  party  may  be  entitled,  ;^ainst  the  iiiaster,  officera, 
or  seamen,  for  or  on  account  or  any  embeMlement,  injury,  loss,  or  destruction  of 
merchandise  or  property  put  on  board  any  vessel,  or  on  account  of  anj[  negligence, 
fraud,  or  other  malversation  of  such  master,  officers,  or  seamen,  respectively,  nor  to 
lessen  or  take  away  any  responsibility  to  which  any  master  or  seaman  of  any  vessel 
may  by  law  be  liable,  notwithstanding  such  maste'r  or  seaman  may  be  an  owner  or 
part  owner  of  the  vessel. 

Par.  XXIX.— 

(4288  E.  S.;  9  S.  L.,  63S;  March  3, 1851.] 

Sec.  4288.  Any  person  shippingoilof  vitriol,  unslacked  lime,  inflammable  matches, 
or  gunpowder  in  a  vessel  taking  cargo  for  divers  persons' on  freight,  without  deliver- 
ing, at  the  time  of  shipment,  a  note  in  writing,  expressing  the  nature  and  character 
of  such  merchandise  to  the  piaster,  mate,  officer,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  lading  of 
the  vessel,  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  in  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  individual  liability  of  a  shipowner  shall  be  limited  to  the  proportion  of  any  or 
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all  debts  and  liabilities  that  his  individual  share  of  the  ve^el  bears  to  the  whole;  and 
the  ajMregate  liabilities  ot  all  the  owners  of  a  vessel  on  account  o(  the  same  sliall  not 
exceed  the  value  of  such  vessel  and  freight  pending:  Provided,  That  this  provision 
shall  not  affect  the  liability  of  any  owner  mcurred  previous  to  the  passage  or  this  act, 
nor  prevent  any  claimant  from  pining  all  the  owners  in  one  action;  nor  shaU  the 
same  apply  to  wages  due  to  peraons  employed  by  said  shipowners. 
Par.  XXX.— 

[428M  R.  S.i  21  S.  L.,  30;  Jirnc  19,  1886.] 

Sec.  4289.  The  provisions  of  the  si 
of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  remo' 
marine  and  encourage  the  American  foreign-carrying  trade,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  June  twenty.sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-fonr,  relating  to  the  limi- 
tations of  the  liability  of  the  owners  of  vessels,  shall  apply  to  all  seagoing  vessels,  and 
also  to  all  vessels  used  on  lakes  or  rivers  or  in  inland  navigation,  including  canal 
boats,  barges,  ajid  lighters. 

Pah.  XXXI.— 

[4290  R.S,;  17S.  L.,275;  June  7,  18T2,  83  amenaed  bj-  19  9.  L„  261;  February '27,  1877;  31  S.  L.,  29; 


Sec,  4290,  Every  vessel  making  voyages  from  a,  port  in  the  United  States  [Philip- 
pine Islands]  to  any  foreign  port,  or,  being  of  the  burden  of  seventy-five  tons  or 
upward,  from  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  to  a  port  on  the  Pacific,  or  vice  versa,  shall  have 
an  official  log  book;  and  everv  master  ot  such  vessel  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made  therein,  entries  of  the  following  matters,  that  is  to  say: 

First.  Every  legal  conviction  of  any  member  ot  his  crew,  and  the  punishment 
inflicted. 

Second.  Every  offense  committed  by  any  member  of  his  crew  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  prosecute,  or  to  enforce  a  forfeiture,  together  with  such  statement  con- 
cerning the  reading  over  such  entr]?,  and  concerning  the  reply,  it  any,  made  to  the 
charge,  as  is  required  by  the  provisions  ot  section  forty-five  hnndred  and  (thirty) 
(ninety-seven). 

Third.  Every  offense  for  which  punishment  is  inflicted  on  board,  and  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted. 

Fourth.  A  statement  ot  the  conduct,  character,  and  qualifications  ot  each  ot 
hie  crew;  or.  a  statement  that  he  declines  to  give  an  opinion  of  such  particulars. 

Fifth.  Every  case  ot  illness  or  Injury  happening  to  any  member  of  the  crew, 
with  the  nature  thereof  and  the  medical  treatment. 

Sixth.  Every  case  of  death  happening  on  board,  with  the  a 

Seventh.  Every  birth  happening  on  hoard,  with  the  sex  o 
names  ot  the  parents. 

Eighth.  Every  marriage  taking  place  on  board,  with  the  names  and  ages  of  the 

■  Ninth,  The  name  of  every  seaman  or  apprentice  who  c 
the  crew  otherwise  than  by  death,  with  the  place,  time,  mi 

Tenth,  The  w^»s  due  to  any  seaman  or  apprentice  who  dies  during  the  voyage, 
and  the  gross  amount  of  all  deductions  to  be  made  therefrom. 

Eleventh.  The  sale  of  the  effects  of  any  seaman  or  apprentice  who  dies  durii^  tlie 
voyage,  including  a  statement  of  each  article  sold  and  the  sum  received  for  it 

Twelfth.  In  every  case  of  collision,  in  which  it  is  practicable  so  to  do,  the  master 
shall,  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  cause  a  statement  thereof  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  the. same  occurred  to  be  entered  in  the  official  log  book. 
Such  entry  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  forty-two  hiindred 
and  ninety-one.  and  failure  to  make  such  entry  shall  subject  the  offender  to  the 
penalties  described  by  section  forty-two  hundrei  and  ninety-two.  (Act  rebruary 
14,  1900;  31  8.  L.,  29.) 

Par.  XXXII.— 

[4201R.  a.;17S,  L„276;  Jlini)?,  1872.] 

■  Sec.  4291.  Every  entry  hereby  required  U>  be  made  in  the  Cfficial  log  book  shall 
be  signed  by  the  master  and  by  the  mate,  or  some  other  one  of  the  crew,  and  every 
entry  in  the  official  log  book  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence 
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to  which  it  relates,  and,  it  not  made  on  the  same  day  aa  the  occurrence  to  which  it 
relates,  shall  be  made  and  dated  so  as  to  show  the  date  at  the  occorrence,  and  ol  the 
entry  respecting  it;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  entry  therein,  in  respect  of  any  occur- 
rence happening  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  her  final  port,  lie  made 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  such  arrival. 
Par.  XXXIII.— 

(4292  R.  S.;  17  8.  L.,  278;  June  7, 1872.] 

If  in  any  case  the  official  1<^  book  is  not  kept  in  the  manner  hereby  required,  or  if 
any  entry  hereby  directed  to  be  made  in  any  such  1(^  book  is  not  made  at  the  time 
and  in  tlie  manner  hereby  directed,  the  master  shall,  for  each  such  offense,  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  twenty^-flve  dollars;  and  every  person  who  makes,  or 
procures  to  be  made,  or assiste  in  making,  any  entry  in  any  official  log  bookinrespect 
of  any  occurrence  happening  previously  to  the  arrival  of  tJie  vessel  at  her  final  port 
of  dischai^,  more  than  twenty-fonr  bonrs  after  such  arrival,  stiall,  for  each  offense, 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Par.  XXXIY.— 


[I'JSS  C.  S.;  27  S.  L.,  «5;  Fcbnmry  13,  1893.] 

8gc.  I.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  manager,  aeent,  master,  or  owner  of  any 
vessel  transporting  merchandise  or  property  from  or  oetween  ports  of  the  United 
States  [Phihppine  Islands]  and  foreign  ports  to  insert  in  any  bill  of  lading  or  ship- 
ping document  any  clause,  covenant,  or  agreement  whereby  it,  he,  or  they  shall  be 
relieved  from  liability  for  loss  or  damage  arising  from  negligence,  fault,  or  failure  in 
proper  loading,  stowage,  custody,  care,  or  jjroper  delivery  or  any  and  all  lawful  mer- 
chandise or  pro^rty  committed  to  its  or  their  cnai^.  Any  and  all  words  and  clauses 
of  such  import  inserted  in  bills  of  lading  or  shipping  receipts  ehall  be  null  and  void 
and  of  no  effect. 

Par.  XXXV.— 

Sbc.  2.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  vessel  traasporting  merchandise  or 
property  from  or  between  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America  [Philippine  Islands] 
and  foreign  ports,  her  owner,  master,  ^ent,  or  managertoinsertinany  bill  of  lading 
or  shippii^  document  any  covenant  or  agreement  whereby  the  obligations  of  the 
owner  or  owners  of  said  vessel  to  exercise  due  diligence,  properly  equip,  man,  pro- 
vision, and  outfit  sajd  vessel  and  to  make  said  vessel  seaworthy  and  capable  of  per- 
forming her  intended  voyage,  or  whereby  the  ohligfitionB  of  the  master,  officers, 
i^ents,  or  servants  to  carefully  handle  and  stow  her  cargo  and  to  care  for  and  prop- 
erly deliver  same,  shall  in  any  wise  be  lessened,  weakened,  or  avoided. 

Par.  XXXVI.— 

Sbc.  3.  That  if  the  owner  of  any  vessel  transporting  merchandise  or  property  to  or 
from  any  port  in  the  United  States  of  America  [Philippine  Islands]  shall  exercise 
due  diligence  to  make  the  said  vessel  in  all  respects  seaworthy  and  properly  manned, 
equipped,  and  supplied,  neither  the  vessel  or  owners,  agent  or  charterers  shall 
become  or  be  held  responsible  for  damt^  or  loss  resulting  from  faults  or  errors  in 
navigation  or  in  the  management  of  said  vessel,  nor  shall  the  vessel,  her  owner  or 
owners,  charterers,  apent,  or  master  be  held  liable  lor  losses  arising  from  dangers  of 
the  sea  or  other  navigable  waters,  acts  of  God,  or  public  enemies,  or  the  inherent 
defect,  quality,  or  viceofthethingcarried, or  from  insufficiency  of  package,  orseiznre 
under  1^1  process,  or  for  toes  resulting  from  any  act  or  omission  of  the  shipper  or 
owner  of  the  goods,  bis  agent  or  representative,  or  from  saving  or  attempting  to 
save  life  or  property  at  sea,  or  from  any  deviation  in  rendering  such  service. 

Par.  XXXVn.— 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  owners,  masters^  or  agent  of  any 
v^sel  transportii^  merchandise  or  property  from  or  t>etween  porta  of  the  United 
States  [Philippine  Islands]  and  foreign  ports  to  issue  to  shippers  of  any  lawful  mer- 
chandise a  bill  of  lading  or  shipping  document  stating,  among  other  things,  the  marks 
necessary  for  identification,  number  of  packf^«s  or  quantity,  stating  whether  it  be 
carrier's  or  shipper's  weight,  and  apparent  order  or  condition  of  such  merchandise 
or  property  delivered  to  and  received  by  the  owner,  master,  or  agent  of  the  vessel  for 
transportation,  and  such  document  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  receipt  of  the 
merchandise  therein  described. 
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PiB.  XXXVIII.— 

Sbc.  5.  That  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  agent,  owner,  or 
master  of  the  vessel  guilty  of  such  violation,  and  who  refuBes  fo  issue  on  demand  the 
bill  of  lading  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thonsand 
dollars.  The  amount  of  the  fine  and  costs  for  such  violation  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the 
vessel  whose  agent,  owner,  or  master  is  guilty  of  such  violation,  and  such  vessel  may 
be  libeled  therefor  inany  district  court  of  the  TTniled  States  within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  vessel  may  be  found.  One-half  of  such  penalty  shall  go  to  the  party  injured  by 
such  violatiMi  and  the  remainder  to  the  Government  of  ttie  United  States  [Phihppine 
Islands]. 

Pab.  XXXIX.— 

8bo.  6.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  modify  or  repeal  sections  forty-two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one,  forty-two  hundred  and  eighW-two,  and  fortv-two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  statute  defining 
the  liability  of  vessels,  their  owners,  or  representatives. 

Pah.  XL.— 

Sbc.  7.  Sections  one  and  four  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  live 
animalg. 

Par.  XLI.— 

auabantjne  laws  of  the  united  states. 

[i792  R.  S.;  1  S,  L,,  fil9;  Pebroaiy  25,  I'm.] 

Sec.  47ft2.  The  quarantines  and  other  restraints  established  by  the  health  laws 
of  any  State,  respecting  any  vessels  arriving  in,  or  bonnd  fo,  any  port  or  district 
thereof,  shall  be  dul^  observed  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  revenue  of  the 
United  States  [Philippine  Islands],  by  the  masters  and  crews  of  the  several  revenue 
cutlers,  and  by  the  military  officers  commanding  in  any  fort  or  station  upon  the  sea- 
coast;  and  all  such  officers  of  the  United  States  [Philippine  Islands]  shall  Mthfully 
aid  in  the«secutionotsuch  quarantinesandhealthlaws,  according  to  their  respective 
I>owers  and  within  their  respective  precincts,  and  as  they  shall  be  directed,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury.  But  nothing  in  this  title  shall  enable 
any  State  to  collect  a  duty  of  tonnage  or  impost  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Par.  XLIL- 

[4793  E.  S.;  I  8.  L.,  as;  February  M,  1799,] 

Sbc.  4793.  Whenever  by  the  health  laws  of  any  State,  or  bj"  the  r^ulations  made 
pursuant  thereto,  any  vessel  arriving  within  a  collection  district  of  such  State  is  pro- 
hibited from  coming  to  the  port  of  entry  or  delivery  by  law  established  for  such 
district,  and  such  health  laws  require  or  permit  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  to  be  unladen 
at  some  other  place  within  or  near  to  sucn  district,  the  collector,  after  due  report  to 
him  of  the  whole  of  such  caivo,  may  grant  his  warrant  or  permit  for  the  unlading 
and  dischaj^  thereof,  under  the  ca^  of  the  surveyor,  or  of  one  or  more  inspectors, 
at  some  other  place  where  such  health  laws  permit,  and  upon  the  conditions  and 
restrictions  whjch  shall  be  directed  by  (the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  or  which 
such  collector  may,  for  the  time,  deem  expedient  for  the  security  of  the  public 


Par.  XLIII,— 

[47W  E,  S-r  1  S.  L..  619;  Fetirusry  25, 1T99.] 

Sec.  4794.  There  shall  be  purchased  or  erected,  under  the  orders  of  the  President, 
suitable  warehouses,  with  wharves  and  inclosures,  where  merchandise  may  be  unladen 
and  deposited,  from  any  vessel  which  shall  be  subject  to  a  quarantine,  or  other 
restraint,  pursuant  to  the  health  laws  of  any  Stale,  at  such  convenient  places  therein 
as  the  safety  of  the  public  revenue  and  the  observance  of  such  fiealth  laws  may 
require. 

Pah.  XLIV.— 

[1796  R.  8.;  I S.  L.,  S19i  February  S5, 1799.] 

Sbc.  4795.  Whenever  the  cai^  of  a  vessel  is  unladen  at  some  other  plaee  than  the 
port  of  entry  or  delivery  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  all  the  articles  of  such  cargo 
shall  be  deposited,  at  Uie  risk  of  the  jjarties  concerned  therein,  in  such  public  or 
other  warehouses  or  inclosures  as  the  collector  shall  designate,  there  to  remain  under 
the  joint  custody  of  such  collector  and  of  the  owner,  or  master,  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  such  vessel,  until  the  same  are  entirely  unladen  o    ''    ' 
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until  the  articles  so  deposited  may  be  safely  removed  without  contravening  such 
health  laws.  And  when  Buch  removal  is  allowed,  the  collector  having  charge  of 
Buch  articles  may  grant  perioite  to  the  respective  owners  or  consignees,  their  factors 
or  (^nts,  to  receive  all  merchandise  which  haa  been  entered,  and  the  duties  accru- 
ing upon  which  have  been  paid,  upon  the  payment  by  them  of  a  reasonable  rate  of 
storage;  whicliBhall  be  tixeii  by  the  {SecretaiY  of  the  Treasury)  for  all  public  ware- 
houeea  and  inclosures. 
Par.  XLV.— 

[«9aR.  9.;  IS.  L.,  619;  Febrimrj-25. 1799,] 

Sec.  4796.  The(Secrefary  of  the  Treasury)  [Govemmentof  the  Philippine  Islands] 
is  authorized,  whenever  a  conformity  to  such  quarantines  and  health  laws  requires 
it,  and  in  respect  to  vessels  subject  tiiereto,  to  prolong  the  terme  limited  for  theentn' 
of  the  same,  and  the  report  or  entry  of  their  cargoes,  and  to  vary  or  dispense  with 
any  other  regulations  applicable  to  such  reports  or  entries.  Ho  prt  of  the  cai^^o  of 
any  vessel  shall,  however,  in  any  case,  be  taken  out  or  unladen  therefrom,  otherwise 
than  is  allowed  by  law,  or  according  to  the  regulations  hereinafter  established. 

Pah.  XLVI.— 

That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  that 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  or  pltiiie  exists  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  the  spread  of  such  disease  into  other 
States,  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  promulgate  such  rulesand  regulations  asin  his  judgment 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory 
into  another  or  from  any  State  or  Territory  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from 
the  District  of  Columhia  into  any  State  or  Territory,  and  to  employ  such  inspectors 
and  other  persons  as  mav  be  necessary  to  execute  such  regulations  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  such  disease.  Tne  said  rules  and  reguktions  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate  any 
rale  or  regulation  so  made  and  promul^ted  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  pimished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both  in  thediseretion 
of  the  court. 

Par.  XLVIL— 

Sec.  2.  That  any  officer,  or  person  actii^  as  an  officer,  or  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  any  quarantine  station,  or  other  person  employed  to  an!  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  such  disease,  who  shall  willfnily  violate  any  of  the  quarantine  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  made  and  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  ai,t,  or  any  lawful 
order  of  his  superior  officer  or  officers,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Pah.  XLVIII.— 

Sec.  3.  That  when  any  common  carrier  or  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  com- 
mon carrier  shall  willfully  violate  any  of  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  rules  and  regulations  made  and  promul^ted  as  provided  for  in  section  one  oi 
this  act^  such  common  carrier,  officer,  agent,  or  employee  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  Sue  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both,  m  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.     (Approved,  March  27,  1890.) 

Par.  XLIX.— 

[1T96C.  S.:  2JS.  L.,  «9;  February  16,  1893.] 

That  it  shall  be  unlawfal  for  any  merchant  ship  or  other  vessel  from  any  foreign 


the  United  States  [Philippine  Islands]  in  violation  thereof  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
.  States  [Philippine  Islands]  a  sum,  to"be  awarded  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  a  lien  upon  said  vessel,  to  be  recov- 
ered by  proceedings  in  the  proper  district  court  of  the  United  States;  in  all  such  pro- 
_  _  _  j:..  .  ^  jjjg  United  States  district  attorney  for  such  district  shall  appear  on  behalf 
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of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  proteedings  shall  be  condueted  in  accordance 
the  rules  and  laws  governing  cases  of  seizure  of  vessela  for  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Par.  L.— 

Sec,  2.  That  sny  vessel  at  any  foreign  port  clearing  for  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States  [Philippine  Islands]  shall  be  required  to  obtain  from  the  consul,  vice- 
consul,  or  other  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  departure,  or  from 
the  medical  officer  where  such  officer  has  been  detailed  by  tne  President  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  bill  of  health,  in  daplicate,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  setting  forth  the  sanitary  history  and  condition  of  said  vessel,  and  that  it 
has  in  all  respects  complied  with  wie  rules  and  regulations  in  such  cases  prescribed 
for  eecurii^  tbe  beat  sanitary  condition  of  the  said  vessel,  its  car^,  passengers,  and 
crew;  and  said  consular  or  medical  officer  is  required,  before  granting  such  duplicate 
bill  of  health,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  matters  and  things  therein  stated  are  true;  and 
for  his  services  in  that  behalf  he  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  such  fees  as 
shall  by  lawful  r^ulation  be  allowed,  to  be  accounted  for  as  is  required  in  other 

The  President,  in  his  discretion,  is  authorized  to  detail  any  medical  officer  of  the 
Government  to  serve  in  the  office  of  the  consul  at  any  foreign  port  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  information  and  making  the  inspection  and  giving  the  bills  of  health 
hereinbefore  mentioned.  Any  vessel  clearing  and  sailing  from  any  such  port  with- 
out such  bill  of  health,  and  enterii^  any  port  of  the  United  States,  shall  forfeit  to 
the  United  States  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  to  be  determined 
by  the  court,  which  shall  be  a  lien  on  the  same,  to  be  recovered  by  proceedings  in 
the  proper  district  court  of  the  United  Sfates.  In  all  such  proceeuings  the  United 
States  cTistrict  attorney  tor  such  district  shall  appear  on  behalf  of  the  United  States; 
and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  laws 
governing  cases  of  seizure  of  vessels  for  violation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 

[Amendment,  28  S.  L.,  372;  Auguet  18, 1894.] 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  vessels  plying  between  foreign 
ports  on  or  near  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  and  ports  of  the  United  States 
adjacent  thereto;  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  is  hereby  authorized,  when,  in 
his  discretion,  it  is  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  to  establish 
r^nlalions  governing  such  veeeels. 

Pae.  LI.— 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  shall,  immediately  after  this  act  takes  effect,  examine  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  of  all  State  and  municipal  boards  of  health,  and  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretaiy  of  ihe  Treasury,  cooperate  with  and  aid  State  and  munici- 
pal boards  of  health  in  the  execution  ana  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
such  boards  and  in  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  r^ulations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cont^ious  or  infec- 
tious diseases  into  the  United  Stat^  from  for^^  countries,  and  into  one  State  or 
Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  another  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  operate  uniformly  and  in  no  manner  discriminate  ^^nst  any  port  or  place;  and 
at  such  ports  and  plat^  within  the  United  States  as  have  no  quarantine  r^ulations 
under  State  or  municipal  authority,  where  such  regulations  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  neceasaiy  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  confj^oua  or 
infectious  diseases  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  or  into  one  State  or 
Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  another  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  at  such  ports  and  places  within  the  United  States  where  quarantine 
regulations  exist  under  the  authority  of  the  State  or  municipality  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
such  diseases  into  the  United  States  or  into  one  Stale  or  Territory  or  tbe  District 
of  Columbia  from  another  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall,  if  in  his  judgment  it  is  necessary  and  proper,  make  such 
additional  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  such 
diseases  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  or  into  one  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  o£  Columbia  from  another  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  when  said  rules  and  regulations  have  been  made  they  shall  be  promnlgated 
by  the  Secrefaryof  the  Treasury  and  enforced  by  the  sanitary  authoritiesof  the  States 
and  municipalities,  where  the  State  and  municipal  health  authorities  will  undertake 
± .g  gjjij  enforce  them;  but  if  the  State  or  municipal  authorities  shall  fail  or 
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refuse  to  enforce  said  niles  and  regulations  the  Preeident  shall  execute  and  enforce 
the  same  and  adopt  such  measures  as  in  his  judgment  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  introduction  or  spread  of  such  diaeasea,  and  may  detail  or  appoint  officers  lor  that 
purpose.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  vessels  at  the  port  of  departure  and  on  the  voyage,  where 
anch  vessels  sail  from  any  foreign  i>ort  or  place  to  any  port  or  place  in  the  United 
States,  to  secure  the  best  sanitary  condition  of  such  vessel,  her  caiTio,J>aHBengera,  and 
crew;  which  shall  be  published  and  communicated  to  and  enforced  by  the  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States.  None  o£  the  penalties  herein  imposed  shall  attach  to 
any  vessel  or  owner  or  officer  thereof  until  a  copy  of  thia  act,  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  in  pursuance  thereof,  has  been  posted  up  in  the  office  of  the  consul  or 
other  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  for  ten  days,  in  the  port  from  which  said 
vessel  sailed;  and  the  certificate  of  such  conaul  or  consular  officer  over  his  ofRcial 
signature  shall  be  competent  evidence  of  such  posting  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 

PAIt,  LII.— 

Sec.  i.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervising  surgeon^;eneral  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hoapital  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  perform  all  the  duties  in  respect  to  quarantine  and  quarantine  regnla- 
tions  which  are  pro\'ided  for  by  this  act,  and  to  obtain  information  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  foreign  ports  and  places  from  which  con^ions  and  infectious  diseases 
are  or  maybe  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  to  this  end  the  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States,  at  such  porta  and  places  as  stiail  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  weekly  reports  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  jtorts  and  places  at  which  they  are  respectively  stationed  accord- 
ing to  such  forms  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  also  obtain  through  all  sources  accessible,  includii^  State  and 
municipal  sanitary  authorities  throi:^hout  the  United  States,  weekly  reports  of  the  san- 
itary condition  of  ports  and  places  within  the  United  States,  and  shall  prepare,  publish, 
and  transmit  to  collectors  of  customs,  and  to  State  and  municipal  health  officers  and 
other  aaiiitarianSj  weekly  abstracts  of  the  consular  sanitary  reports  and  other  pertinent 
information  received  by  him,  and  shall  also,  as  far  as  he  may  be  able,  by  means  of 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  State  and  municipal  authorities,  of  public  associations, 
andprivatepetfions,  procure  information  relating  to  the  climatic  and  other  conditions 
affecting  the  public  nealth,  and  shall  make  an  annual  re^rt  of  his  operations  to 
Congress  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  important  to  the  public 
interests. 

Par.  LIII.— 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  issue  to  the 
consular  officers  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  medical  officers  serving  at  any 
foreign  port,  and  otherwise  make  publicly  known,  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by 
him,  to  be  used  and  complied  with  by  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  for  securii^  the  best 
sanitary  condition  of  such  vessels,  their  cargoes,  passengers,  and  crew,  before  their 
departure  tor  any  port  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  course  of  the  vo3Tige;  and  all 
such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  observed  in  the  inBi>ection  of  the  same 
on  the  arrival  thereof  at  any  quarantine  station  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  for  the 
disinfection  and  isolation  of  the  same,  and  the  treatment  of  cargo  and  persons  on  board, 
BO  aa  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  other  contagious  or 
infectious  disease;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  vessel  to  enter  said  port  to  dis- 
charge its  cargo,  or  land  its  passengers,  except  upon  a  certificate  of  the  health  officer 
at  such  quarantine  station  certifying  that  said  rules  and  r^ulalions  have  in  all 
respects  been  observed  and  complied  with,  as  well  on  his  part  as  on  the  ■paxt  of  the 
said  vessel  and  its  master,  in  respect  to  the  same  and  to  its  ca^,  passengers,  and 
crew;  and  the  master  of  every  such  vessel  shall  produce  and  deliver  to  the  collector 
of  customs  at  stud  port  of  entry,  fa^ether  with  the  other  papers  of  the  vessel,  the 
said  bills  of  health  required  to  oe  obtained  at  the  port  of  departure  and  the  certifi- 
cate herein  required  to  be  obtained  from  the  health  officer  at  the  port  of  entry;  and 
that  the  bills  of  health  herein  prescribed  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  ship's 
papers,  and  when  duty  certified  to  by  the  proper  consular  officer  or  other  officer  of 
the  United  States,  over  his  official  signature  and  seal,  shall  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  statements  therein  contained  in  any  court  of  the  United  Stat^. 

Fab.  LIV.— 

Sec.  6.  That  on  the  arrival  of  an  infected  vessel  at  any  port  not  provided  with 
proper  facilities  for  treatment  of  the  same,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  mav 
remand  said  vessel,  at  its  own  expense,  to  the  nearest  national  or  other  quarantine 
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station,  where  accommodations  and  appliances  are  provided  for  the  neceesary  disin- 
fection and  treatment  of  the  vessel,  passengers,  and  cargo;  ajid  after  treatment  of  any 
infected  vessel  at  a  national  quarantine  station,  and  after  certificate  shall  have  been 
given  by  the  United  States  qiiaranljne  officer  at  said  station  that  the  vessel,  cargo, 
and  passengers  are  each  and  aJl  free  from  infectious  disease,  or  danger  of  conveying 
the  same,  said  vessel  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  to  any  port  of  the  United  States 
named  within  the  certificate.  But  at  any  porta  where  sufficient  quarantine  provision 
has  been  made  by  State  or  local  authorities,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  direct 
vessels  bound  for  said  ports  to  undeigo  quarantine  at  said  State  or  local  station. 

Par.  LV.— 

Sec.  7.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  that 
by  reason  of  the  existence  o£  cholera  or  other  infectious  or  contagious  disease  in  a 
foreign  country  there  is  serious  danj^er  of  the  introduction  of  the  same  into  the 
United  States,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  quarantine  defense,  this  darker  is  so 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  persons  or  property  from  such  country  that  a 
suspension  of  the  right  to  introduce  the  same  is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health,  the  President  shall  have  power  to  prohibit,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
mtroduction  of  persons  and  property  from  such  countries  or  places  as  he  shall  des^- 
nate  and  for  sucn  period  of  time  as  he  may  deem  nec^sary. 

Pab.  LVI.— 

Sbc.  8.  ThatwhenevertheproperauthoritiesofaStateshallscrrenderto  the  United 
States  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  disinfecting  apparatus  at  a  State  quarantine  station, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  authorized  to  rec-eive  them  and  topayareason- 
»Ki^  .^™.^v.o„K^r.  i„  n,g  State  for  their  use,  if ,  in  hia  opinion,  they  are  neceasajy  (o 

Pah.  LVII.— 

[Amendment,  31 8.  L.,  1080;  Mmch  3, 1901.] 

Sec  10.  That  the  Surgeon-General,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, ia  authorized  to  designate  and  marlt  the  boundaries  of  the  quarantine  grounds 
and  quarantine  anchorages  for  vessels  which  are  reserved  for  use  at  each  Unit^  States 
quarantine  station:  and  any  vessel  oroihcerof  any  vessel,  or  other  person,  other  than 
State  or  municipal  health  or  quaxantine  officers,  trespassing  orotherwise  entering  upon 
such  grounds  or  anchors^es  in  disregard  of  the  quarantine  rules  and  regulations,  or 
without  permission  of  the  officer  in  charjie  of  sucn  station,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  arrest,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Any  master  or  owner  of  any  vessel,  or 
any  person  violatii^  any  provision  of  this  act  or  any  role  or  regulation  made  in  accord- 
ance with  this  act  relatmg  to  inspection  of  vessels  or  relating  to  the  prevention  of  the 
introduction  of  contagious' or  infectious  diseases,  or  any  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  any 
vessel  making  a  false  statement  relative  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  said  vessel  or  con- 
tents or  as  to  the  health  of  any  passenger  or  person  ttereon,  shall  lie  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  arrest,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Pak,  LVIIL— 

Sec.  11.  That  any  vessel  sailing  from  any  foreign  port  without  the  bill  of  health 
required  by  section  two  of  the  act  of  February  15,  1893,  and  arriving  within  the 
limits  of  any  collection  district  of  the  United  States  [Philippine  Islands]  and  not 
entering  or  attemptii^  to  enter  any  port  of  the  TTnited  States  shall  be  subject  to  such 
quarantine  measures  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  r^ulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  cost  of  such  measures  shall  be  a  hen  on  said  vessel  to  be  recovered 
by  proceedings  in  the  proper  district  court  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  manner  set 
forth  above  as  regmrls  vessels  from  foreign  ports  without  bills  of  health  and  entering 
any  port  of  the  United  States. 

Par.  LIX.— 

Sec.  12.  That  the  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  duly  clothed  with  authority 
to  act  as  quarantine  officers  at  any  port  or  place  within  the  United  States  when  per- 
forming the  said  duties,  are  hereoy  authonned  to  take  declarations  and  administer 
oaths  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  quarantine  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States. 
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Pak.  [.X.— 

Index  to  ffrregoing  hifx. 
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in^mifflcient  piovlHiona  and  natet 

overcroffdlne  ImD^grant  Teasel ,,,- 

and  owner,  tatlara  to  Inaebmot  lading... 

Sping  dangerona  articlea  witiiont  notice 
atfug  privacy  of  passengeiB  on  Immigrant  vesH'  i 

quaraatine  law  by  poblio 


Pictt 


^s  in  cargo,  ii 


Flagne . .  

Possessions,  voyaeeabemeen,  or  to  mi 

Foetlng  of  paseerwei  act 

reguJaflODE 

preciona  metals  and  atones  In  carEO,  n 
"Tivacy  of  paaaenger  on  immiarar"  — 
■roviauinson  immignmtTeiisei.., 


PuniEhmi 


ie  entered  in  log  book  . . 


Qualiflcatians  of  sc 

Quarantine  and  bills  of  health 
against  cholera,  etc 


entered  in  log  book... 


ly  Federal  Govramient . . 


inspection....,........,,.,,.......,....,.... 

lavs  extended  to  Fblllpplne  Islands 

local,  to  be  observed  te  United  Bla,te8  officers... 
local  property  may  beaeqiiired  by  Fr' — ■" 

penalties 

reBulfttlonof 

ship  under,  may  unload  elaewhere  . . 
suspension  of  cr 


),  accommodation 


Sanitary  condition  of  iorefen  ports,  reports  of 

reports  weekly 

"   -'--—."--'  '^be  entered  in  log  book,.. 

u...mi  u.,  ".  Me  entered  In  log  boot 

Injury  of.  to  be  entered  in  log  book 


Seamen,  chaiacter  c 


liatdelD 

oSenaes  ana  punianments  oi,  to  w 
punishment  of,  to  he  entered  in  lo 
sicEnesB  of,  to  be  entered  in  log  be 


lyGoogle 
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Index  to  foregoing  lawe — Continued. 


!  and  Labor  to  presortbe  regulations  Tot  boarding ot  vi 


ieof.. 


Sb art  allowance,  compensatioii  for 

Sickness  of  seamen  to  be  enteretl  In  log  bi 

Slenatnres  tn  log  book 

Silks  in  cai^,  notice  of -^^^*- .,. 

Bllverin  cargo,  notice  of 

Smallpox,  quarantine  sgalnat 

Stamps  in  eareo.  noti ' 

State  quarantine  law 


imodati 


Steerage  passenger.    ... 
Surgeon  on  immigrant  si] 


Trespeseon  quarantine  ground... 


Valuables  In  oargi 


d  Commerce  and  Labor . . 


penalty  elSpping  withoot  m 


Wagaa  due  deceased  aeaniE 
Warehouses,  quarantine... 

WatCT^r°mm^nM  l^^.". 
Water-closets  on  immleran 


iBbe  entered  in  logbook... 


officers  shall  give  due  publicity  to  the  terms  of 


APPENDIX  E. 

List  of  vesseU  in  ike  PhUippmf  Mand»  wilk  certificates  of  pmtecticn  oulatnndin^  June 
SO,  1903,  iindei"  the  profiswns  of  Tariff  Circular  81  and  Otstons  Adm%niitralive  Act 
356. 


Name.fvc..l 

Rig 

to^e 

as; 

Wh.„l,„,, 

Sail 

4!  40 

Is 

1 
1 

Philip 

1 
1 

■ 

Abeta^n::..: 

lyGoogle 
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Name  ot  vewe]. 


Ada 

Ik^"!!! 

Se°::::::::::::::::    - 

I^"" 

afc: 

.:,■]""..:--  

--^1 

i^S^::..      .. 

Ml-..-..       ..... 

Singapore, 
PhUippIiiB  Islands. 


Philippine  Islands. 


Phlfipp 


Philippine  lalanda. 

Do. 

Do. 
HonKkong. 
Phfllpplne  lalftnds. 

Hongkong. 
Philippine  Islands. 


HongkoDg. 
Philippine  Islands. 
Glasgow. 
Philippine  Islands. 


./Google 
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Aulonln 

Anttpolo 

Ampato 

Ampttro 

AnuncSacion. . . 


ffK:: 


Amistad 

Amistaslo 

Anejansn 

Andadoc 

Aneeles 

Anarlonlco  .,-- 

Angay  AJngay . . 


Antonio... 
Antonla... 


AnUpolo.. 
Ancftjaa... 
Antique . . . 


Anunclaolon,, . 


Apale....;.' 
Apellsoo . . . 
Apdulum . . 


Liehter 

sSi.... 

do. 

Pilot  bo 


Lighter 

SaD 

do 

Steam  launcli .. 


Saa....l'!!I^ 
Brlgantlne. . . 


Liehler... 
Faicado  .. 

Sail 

IJehtet... 

Sn 

do.... 

Lighter''. 
^ 


hilippine  Islands. 


lyGoogle 
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Phlllpplno  Inlands. 


A™^cionV^y^" '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

:-::a::;::::::.:;::;::::::: 

i-ss.u 

Atabay 

Ato™, 

Sail 

Areangel 

^° 

lira^ 

Agapita 

Aneelltft 

Ameridun  EagJe 

;t&^'^ 

SXTS::  :: 

'''t:E=^ 

Babol 

do 

Philippine  Islonds. 


Hongkong, 
Philfppine  Is 


./Google 
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Builuta 

Buiyana . .  ■ 
Bantngui . . 
fiant&yan . . 


ma...'.'.'. 

BaaUan.. 
BaBUlsa!! 


Bayanan.. 
BauUata  ... 


Beieika.. 


Lighter. . 

Sail 

BKamer. 


Safl....; 

Fa,Dca  . . 
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h  ceriykatea  of  prolecHoii  outManding  June 


Name  of  veasel. 


Blencn  Flor BaiaDga; an 

Blnoudo Lighter 


onancibi.".' 

oncaboi)!,- 

■:\X:^.y...-y  ■■■■■:: 

iSK;;;....:.:: 

^f. 

ullerfly.'^..! 

i?;:: 

H,ir.L,.f.-„y,ii, 

Philippine  Islands. 
Do. 

Sunder!  BUd. 
Pbilippine  lalanda. 


./Google 
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N„.,„„l 

aig. 

,on™^e. 

built 

Where  buiU. 

i.m 

3.M 

16!  6« 
12.70 

1:74 

16:  M 

Jl 

891 
908 

Pbllmplne  IslHUfle. 

II  := 

PhUipplne  Idanck 

18.26 

■    II 

22!b7 

II 
II 

20.08 

15:84 

II 

15:55 

1901 
1894 

1902 
1902 

i 

1901 

901 

901 
189fl 

Baociiiei82 

do- 

S 

^ 

Do. 

"4-- 

Barges 

::::|;:::.::::::::;:::::::: 

5; 

s 

PhilippiDe  Islands. 

lyGoogle 
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N.moofv^L 

Rig. 

toiin^e. 

Dale 

Wh.„«,.. 

flante  "A" 

11 

1902 
1S95 

1902 

1902 

1 

Philippine  Islands. 

1 

s 
1 

i 
i 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Do 

K 

171 

; 
f 

2 
1 

1 

u 

65 
95 

26 

90S 

1 

903 
9ai 

908 

1 

903 

1 
902 
02 

02 

■  902' 
890 

1B96 
902 

902 

6D.D8 
82.52 

1 

'.m 

'.DO 

S.66 

1    .80 

9.B3 

II 

■I.M 

tm 

■«,25 

i^ir::::::::::::;:::::::: 

./Google 
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8l>fl....!^ 

Pilot  bout. 


Sail... 


LiBhtf 

aSt... 
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Name  of  vessel. 

Kie-. 

tonnage. 

built 

WLer..  built. 

Carmen 

Sail 

7« 

~w7 

Philippine  Mauds. 

Lighler 

Do 

da 

Steam  laanch 

17  27 

901 

Do! 

Cftcmen 

37  81 

900 

Hongkong. 

do 

392  IX 

Philfppine  Islands. 

S3S9 

Carmelita 

1  2^ 

S99 

ifcT 

Cannelila 

Bajica 

ffiOS 

902 

L( 

Carmelita 

Lighter 

70  22 

Bl 

Carolines 

Brigantine 

210  24 

m 

D< 

Carolina 

m 

Caitagini 

900 

Carl^ena 

Do 

Carvajal 

Do 

Caiteri'^t  l 

J"  07 

m 

Do 

C^*  ' 

Do 

Csstlac 

1  22 

902 

Do 

Caseante 

Do 

CasMa^ 

1897 

Do 

7> 

l't96 

D< 

Caistell&nes 

do 

do 

17  09 

Caswrano 

.387  00 

im 

Dombartfln. 

Caalellajia 

lie™" 

34  79 

Philrppine  Islands. 

280 

CasUllo 

Casi™ 

3  07 

Do 

Casnal.dil 

2.7S 

D. 

Catalii)^ 

tatttlmn 

m 

Do 

37 

900 

D( 

CatainKin 

1  1  1  1    1 

SSESiero 

J 

il 

902 

D( 

48  no 

Catlngul. 

Philippine  islands. 

^65 

902 

Do. 

Do. 

Cozador 

Cebn 

$44  00 

Cebu 

LiKhclr'" 

100  00 

8M4 

Philippine  islands. 

sail 

7  12 

392 

Do. 

Cecilia 

Cecilia 

7  00 

CefeitaoLloreQte 

93  W 

"83 

Hoi^iong. 

Sad 

600 

PhilLpinelalands. 

902 

r^X 

do 

3  92 

d! 

1902 

Celedonjo 

1697 

Do 

Celso 

3 

3  OO 

Dn 

Celedonio'  ir 

D. 

(Ami! 

27  SO 

34  7^ 

Cepe 

'  1 

1  -a 

1900" 

Philto>inelslanas. 

Ceres 

Do 

Dc 

nampaDa 

LiKhler 

,i8pa 

sail 

4  47 

1897 

C 

d> 

18  26 

901 

Do 

C 

11^ 

Hong:kone. 

c 

899 

N^ffiV 

H78 

elo 

S99 

Philippine  islands. 

nbi 

36  ei 

Do. 

79  10 

ripres 

1909 

5" 

Ctria...> 

Do 

./Google 
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Name  ot  vessel. 

Eig. 

toSSSe. 

Date 

Where  iHiJlt. 

2:4s 

II 

lAO 

ilS 

31.10 

61.62 

2.35 
1.57 

28!  09 

■m'M 

2.87 
17.96 

il 
II 

2:43 

1901 

i 
1 

1896 
1B96 

1 

1900 
1896 

Philippine  Islands. 

c^^  .:::::::;::::::::::::::: 

PM^p'^^SI'lelanas. 

to:  00 

sii!oo 

10.15 
5  !08 

1:48 

4  !70 

:s7 

35.  S5 

^1 

.OK 

1900 
1900 

1892 

1898 

1896 

1900 
1901 

1900 

i 

ISOD 

!S.":::::::::::-..:;:::: 

^ipplnelHlanaB. 

Hongiong. 

Phih^pin.Mand. 

Phl!h)^ii6  iBlandB. 

WAR    1903— TOL   7— 


./Google 
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Corella 

Coriela 

Corpus  Oiri. 


'.  ainl.., 


COBmecho lighter... 

Covadoiiga Steam  lau: 

Corredom Satl 

Covadongn .". do  — 


Phjjippine  Islands. 


Cutanda 

Cuyno 

Cutipio 

Copras:.-- 

CarldRd....;!"."; 
ConcepeioQ  Fllonn 


Cwfu^ian. 

Gfl-bezado . 


CI1BS.H.  Treat.. 


.   Steam  lauii 
.   Balandia.. 


lyGoogle 
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IntoDio  de  PHdna. . . 


CascolO 
CascolS 


./Google 
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1,-a^e  o-ve.se,. 

Rig- 

Grora      1  Date  I        ^yj^^^_,  |„^,^ 

•ffl  17     IB7J 

a^iiuV. 

c^nSo 

■   ;!;■ 

i^S 

m 

?H 

S8.70 

1899 

32.30 

ISJl 

Do 

25.43 

CllSC0  218 

g^S::: 

m« 

1897 

m 

1909 

28.67 

w? 

s, 

s 

K 

£ 

m 

25: 37 

K 

dS 

^ 

D? 

I> 

./Google 
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Name  of  vessel. 

Kte. 

Gross 
tonntiee. 

Date 

Where  bunt. 

11 
11 

26.67 

1 

im 
1S80 

1874 

!^ 

1878 

'im 

1889 
1896 
18S3 

1893 
1900 

1885 

less 

1876 

1900 

1899 
1880 

1 

1896 

Philippine  lalanda. 

caeooaaeo 

ao 

Do. 

II 

29.62 
29.25 

29:37 

29106 

42^02 
26.74 
33,69 
25.40 

29:  S9 
"        34:01 

32:02 

30:  30 
25.6'2 

11 
II 

11 

24.20 
50:  IT 

36:k 
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CascolMs!- 


30. 6S 
Si!  30 


./Google 
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Name  o£  vessel. 

lUg. 

tonnage. 

Ml? 

Where  built. 

Lorcha 

31.  »0 

43.41 
25. 

W. 
30. 
3S. 
19. 

m!   7 

2ft  78 
25.40 
'J3.4B 

law 
Mies 
a2!»s 

16.36 
26:45 

K3,»e 

80:S4 

mIoo 

26,07 

33.53 
59.46 

II 
15:51 

27:69 
55:01 

II 

52:44 

S90 
900 

1678 

1885 
1^ 

1 

1SK» 

i 
1 

1900 

1900 
1901 

1899 

1894 
1909 

PhUlppitielfllands. 

Hongkong. 
PhliTppine  Islanas. 

Ho..J.„.. 

lyGoogle 
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gsyg::   : 

,;    ■   ■■            

CMeo2454 

-  -    1" 

S^^^:::: 

"'V" 


lyGoogle 
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Name  of  vessel. 

Big. 

to?"5e. 

bnllt. 

Where  buUt. 

- 

«:% 

37.19 
35.20 

IftSB 

isiao 

a).  81 
siIti 

38!  00 
60.81 

Miss 

57,46 

11 

li 
11 

5.78 

RM 
6.89 

2.82 

aios 

57.17 
28:84 

46.07 

1 

loos 

1*03 

1903 

1908 
1902 

1902 

1 

9oa 

908 
BOS 

BOS 
903 
903 

i 

903 

s 

902 

902 
902 

902 

1 

i 

901 

902 
902 

902 

S 
1 

3M 

Philippine  lelanaB. 

Ik 

5" 

Do 
Ik 

Do 

Do 
D( 

1 

Do 

K 

sS 

Do 

K 

a 
1 

Do 

K 

Do 

S 
1 

Do 

1 
1 

lyGoogle 
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Dabanco . . 
Dalift 


Danlana 

'^^ 

Sl^-STrio::::;:::::: 

De  Cara  . . . 
llefendet.. 
SelaiLte 


Desena Sull.. 


::;::^: ;■ 

Dolly .1... 

Danagui •'.>< . 

Dologan do. 


Desoellar SaQ 

DBrayiman ' do . . 

Dondoney ', do.. 

DooBflnflo ' do  — 


Doiolas  ... 

DeUoea 

DioaKlo... 


.    Hongkong. 

Philippine  Islands. 


ppine  IslandB. 
)o. 
Hoi^tcing. 


Phiupplno  Islands. 

Do. 
Hongkong. 
Philippine  Inlands. 


lyGoogle 
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Dofla  DojnlDga  . . 

DonaMada 

DlngiJlng 

Dofla  Segunda... 


Dos  Hermsnos . . , 


DoDaplm 

Dob  Herman™": 

DnwoD 

DOH  HarmaiLoa . . . 
DlTlnolnlitnte... 
Dolona 


DefcDder.,. 

E.Malmig 

Eclipse 

Edlfti 

Edith 

EduftrtoVII.. 
Elcano 


E^illal!!" 

Emiliano  ,. 
Emeteda... 


ar.-; 


Lighter.. 

lorohn.. 
Pilot 

UEhter!! 
San 


Philippine  Islands. 


Philippine  lalands. 


Philippine  lalandB. 


Philippine  Islands, 


lyGoogle 
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iii:;;-- ■:::::■ 

iXgXr 

s=;;:;;;;:;;:;;::;;;;;:;: 

':"..:[■:■:   ::::;;::: 

Eugenlo.. 
Eufatia... 
Eulalla. . . 
Enloglq . . 


l^ufltaauio 

BvaiOlb 

Exuuluadoin . . 
Erenjtis  Btar. . . 
Expectation  ... 
Express 


Edmundo 

Evuigelieta . . 
Enriqueta 


Kl  Varadep 


Eatoqae 

^iai.-.:;: :::: 

Eusenlo 

FhUippjiic  laltmaB. 


'hilTppine  Islon 
Jlonirtong. 
Phlltpplne  Islan 


.    HoDffkong. 
Philippiiie  iBlande. 


lyGoogle 
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Name  of  Teasel 

Rig. 

toiini«e. 

tout 

Where  built. 

Emiliano 

„  . 

«7  M 

i 

1898 

1893 

1902 
1885 

1895 

1900 
1900 
1900 

1901 

1898 
1901 
1S96 
1861 

18^ 

1901 

1899 

1890 
1902 

PhUtopine  lalBnfls. 

11 

2 

■■ 

i 

17] 
2^ 

6 

B 
14 

2 

72 

77 
06 

75 

00 

11 
00 
00 
50 

■27 
00 

1 

00 

IS 
84 

pSiptof'lalandB. 

PMllpptSf  Islands. 
Pltiilppllie  Islajids. 

Do. 

ss- 

Do. 

Z 

Do. 

PWlfpp'SI'lalands. 
Do! 

K: 

Da 
Do! 

pS|iptallslajias. 
Do! 

Do. 
Unilcd' Stales. 

Do- 

E 

Rotterdam. 
Philippine  Islands. 

E 

lyGoogle 
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Philippine  lalaodB. 


aKS"::;::::::::;::;;::::::. 

Gallo 

Gallardo .  ..      .       

aSRai.s,-:::::::::::::::: 

Bcotlond. 
Hongkong. 
NOTWtiy. 
Philippine  lal 
Hongkong. 


lyGoogle 
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Name  of  vessel. 

Rig. 

tonnage. 

mm 

Where  built. 

136  ■» 

i 

1901 
1900 

1900 

1891 
1899 
1901 

1900 
1900 
1879 

1900 

lyoo 

1901 
1901 

1900 

i 

1903 

iooi' 
1966" 

1874 

U.ng..n,. 

a 

97 

00 
86 

PaM? 

'li 

; 

85 

Do 
Do 

tw 

< 
I 

1 

E 

5 

i 
S 

99 
2W 

55 

00 
00 

»5 

>0 

S. 
15 

15 
15 

i5 
.0 

Phllfpptal'lslaiiaB. 

PMfpp'SeMaiids. 

dJ 

PhUppplne  lalaucJa. 

Do 
DC 

s! 

Do 

1 
1 
P 

Philippine  lalande. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Philippine  iBlaiidfl. 

Do 

Phi'ifppine  lalanda. 

Hemn^eniB 

./Google 
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Kftme  of  vessel. 


Hoia.. 
HoMfm 


Hanorlo . . . 

Hoiftto 

Honlesta... 


Ignadajovellar 
Ignacio 


Liphtei 


Lighter 

Sail 

....do 

---.do 

Stoilnur 

do?*;!!l 

Brti;flntine. 

fc:::: 

do 

Lighter 


"'iff'"' 


Isabela... 
Isabela... 


laia  do  MiaOanao . . 


Hongkong', 
philbpine  Islands. 

Do. 

Do, 

I>o. 
.     HonKkong. 
..    Philtopine  Islands. 

Glasgow. 
:    PhuTppinu  lslnn<is. 

PbU^ine'lslands. 

I     ^Stpplne  lalaiida. 

;  Do! 

I     Hongkong. 


lyGoogle 
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JeflDs  Mazareno  . 


JosfBoque... 


JUliBUft  .. 


Junta 

Jombo 

Jaments . . . 

Joanlco 

Jogono 


JnUta.. 


Ksbatsynn . . 
Kalblgan  .... 
KanaDdiw . . . 
Eanluiy 


KwoQgkoi 

Ia  CaronBClon . . 


Sail..... 
Lighter. 
Sail.-... 


Sail....^' 


Steam  launch . . 


lllfpplDf 


PhlllpplDe  IslandB. 


FblUpplne  Islands. 


lyGoogle 
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Fame  of  vessel. 


PhllTpptne  iBlands. 


LaPerla 

LaPuitc 

La  Minn 

Ln  Piulslma  Cancepdon. 


HongkoDcr. 
PhilTppine  Is 


Loiarito 

Lemoflte  .... 

Leal 

Skdo 

■■i":v  ■;■:■■;:;;: 

Leal 

iss 

K5gft'^"»r.":::::::: 

Leon.. 

LaPastuii.:.:"                 

LHonor. .:...:.: 

Libordar     

■u^l..::'--  ■■■■  ■■■■;;;;; 

Lievan 

s?-^ 

FHilippine  Islands. 


Philippine  IslaadB. 


lyGoogle 
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Name  of  "v-epsel. 

Rig. 

Gfw« 

built. 

Where  buHt- 

»| 

1:45 
3;  81 

ito 

II 

83:35 
%'& 

6.70 
8;i2 

lioo 

5S:65 
L4S 

iS:n 

67.42 

I.'m!  89 
82.39 

loioo 

11 
II 

2^47 

■    li 

1900 
1876 

1901 

1899 
1899 

1902 

1900 
1902 

1902 
1901 
1900 

1909 
1900 
1898 
1901 
1895 
1899 

1900 
1901 
1902 

1 

1902 
1900 

1900 
1902 

PMlipplne  Islande. 

1 
1 
1 

D< 
DC 

Do 

IS^p'pl^eManA. 

d1 

1 
1 

Leewi 

lyGoogle 
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Name  of  vessel. 

Rig. 

r,t<m 
tonnage. 

s. 

Where  builL 

LlRhterNo  9 

m.n 

S7.J6 
M.75 
».12 

II 

m69 

158.88 
lO^TS 

losiva 

4^82 

1,376.52 

135.09 

76.09 

^^87 
54.69 

mas 

10.47 
3.53 

11 

S^IO 

11 

4^09 
2!  92 

isfl.se 

1890 

1 

1900 
1991 

'mi' 

1901 
1898 

i 

1 
1 

1901 

1900 
1901 

1901 

1901 
1601 

a  Sla 

FhiliMliie  lElsnds. 

Philippine  Islaniis. 

Flilltpptae  Islands. 

Phll«,^h[eManaa. 

Phl|pine  islands. 
Phiifppfmlalanrts. 

MagdftWn/i!".".. 

as-"    : 

Maestra 

l:rr ::::: 

g&iio- 

Philippine  Waods! 

{£!!l^'' 

^'Ee:}eee 

HougkonK. 

aiss 

Philippine  Islands. 

iis^;:;:;;::;;;;;;;;::; 

3o. 

Philipplue  lElanda. 

Maqnlnar.!^ 

lyGoogle 
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Nome  ol  vessel. 


MaroiiM) 

Mftmnga 

Maid^oa 

Macftla" 

Marflla 

Maming 

Mnratas 

MaixiLrlla 

U^&Nativldad.... 

Haigawiia, 

Margarita 

M^ii '.'".'.'.'.'.'.""'.'. 

Maria 

Maria 

Maria 

Maria  Ampaio 

Maria  Concepoion  ,. 

Maria  Lulsa 

Maria  Lnlsa 


Maria  SocoiTO... 


Maria  de  lal^.., 

Maria  ;;i"i;;;"i! 

Madda 

Married 


Mariposa 

Macainll^... 
Mariqnlta 


Matajdd 

Martfnlco... 

Haitin 

Maaayan 


Lighli 

mi... 


Balandro.. 
8aU 

Schooner.. 


Hongkong, 
Phil^oine  Islnnda. 

Pbillpplue  Islands. 


Philippine  Islands. 


SUam  launch .. 


liGoogle 
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Philippine  Islande. 


Mlndoro Ughter. . 

Miligoy 

Mleuillo 


S=.:;::::::;::;    ■■::       ..■....--• 

Mira ..  li  . 

Miroy .1. 

Mortejo 

^t^X-::^  .  :■    :.  :■ 

^i>  

Mayo  ^.'.'.\'.'.V . .'. 

JonKkong. 
Philippine  Islands- 

.    Hongkong. 

Philippine  Islands. 


England. 
Philippine  1 


Phil^pine  Islanda. 


Hongkong-. 


lyGoogle 
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KameofvesMl. 

Klg. 

UrosB 
tonnage. 

buut 

Wherebni,. 

^^^ 

1900 

1890 

18% 

18% 

1909 
1901 

N9S 
871 
879 

896 
S9fl 
900 

893 
903 
900 

901 

1 

19O0 

Philippine  Ifllands. 

; 
i 

! 

J 

i 

H 
30 

1 
1 

1 

g 
1 

aiSSSf.!'.'.'^.*!^^--:-- 

IX^^elBland,. 

1 

as*. ...»«. 

1). 

i 

62 

1 

Phnfppintlslands. 

1 
1 

1: 

« 

i 

70 

lyGoogle 
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Linl  of  vessels  in  the  Philippine  lelandi,  mth  ceMyJcofes  of  protecti<m  outstanding  June 


NDCfltia  Sta.  de  Giada 

Nnestni  Sra.  del  Cttnnen 

Nnestra  Bca.  de  Esperanza  ■  ■ 
Noeetra  Sra.  de  £^ienuiza  . . 

NQestra  Sra.  de  Lorelo 

Nnestia  8ni.  de  Monaerrat. . . 
"      "       leiapaz... 


it.de  U«Navef;aiit8a.. 
"a.  de  las  Meroedet.  ^ , 
•&.  de  la  Paz 


■a.  de  la  Pas 

-a.  de  la  Paz 

•a.  de  Maaaoag. . . 


e  la  Paz  y  Buen 


ra  Sra,  de  Remedio. 


Nueatis  Bra.  de 
Nnestra  Sra.  de 
Nnestia  Snt.  de 
Mneetn  Sra.  de 


Nuestra  Sra.  de 
H'liestraSra.  de 
Nnestia  Sni.  de 


Nnestn  Sra.  de 


Naestia  Sra.  de  Salvadon  , 
HiKstra  Sra.  del  Soceiro . . . 


Nuestra  Sra,  de  Salvauioii  . 


Sleamiaunc]]  .. 


tonaage.    buUt, 
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Kame  of  vessel. 

Klg. 

tonnage, 

b'S5f 

Where  bnilt. 

7!  21 

40.25 

62!  58 
3.00 

31.00 
79.04 
2.32 

80.8S 

&.09 
12.80 

12.28 
52.60 

1^27 
7.40 

2!  87 

11 

37:46 

4S:68 

13.62 
6.60 
1.22 

s;82 

37:92 
105.00 

11 

5:00 
3:00 

19:  M 
25.89 

g;25 

1902 
1901 

ittsa 

1901 

1908 
1896 

1900 
1901 

18S7 

1899 

1900 
1908 

IMO 

PMlfppinelalanda. 

PMlSipiSI'lelaudB. 

Neil  UiicLeod  (formerly  Solya- 

Philippine  Islands. 

fsfe*^ 

Nuealra  a™,  de  la  Paz  y  Buen 
Vluje. 

New  Maiietm  (formerly  Bue- 

oCdS?.': 

lyGoogle 
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».„..,..„.■, 

Rig. 

lonnage. 

balll. 

Where  built. 

220.19 

4i.m 

'S 

11 

1.06 

1902 
1897 

1899 
1901 

fs^z,.^^ 

Do 
DC 

1 

Philippine  Islands. 

41 

1900 
1900 

1 

?£|SS,.,„a.. 

III  \^\ 

1 

IK 

°i 

Do 

1 

4.59 

49: 00 
S.5D 

iio 

30:«8 
4:15 

9.42 
82!  W 
21!  06 

II 

14.  «0 

11 
ll 

1896 

1901 
1902 

19^ 

1897 

1901 

900 
1896 

894 
882 
87B 

ore. 

™a»~ '■'""' 

1 

i 

Pepin 

Lighter 

./Google 
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NamBOIvesael, 

Rle. 

toSwe. 

£SSt 

Wh^ebulU. 

m52 

II 
11 

l!l5 
3.00 
10.90 

4!  14 
89.25 
«.60 

if 

i»:i6 

7S:05 
64.00 

1:25 

II 

68:43 

LIS 
2!  70 
12:97 

87:79 

2:1.7 

7  :72 
7  :ii2 

51: 88 

1:20 

5 

1900 
1901 
1900 
1B03 
1D02 

1 

1002 

'iwi" 

1900 

19O0 
1901 

1900 

i 
i 
1 

P.U^^pi,>eI^n*,. 

Fhillpplne  Islands. 

Ph%.pine  lalnndB. 

Phi°fpp'iSI'Manda. 

Ph^Fpptol'lBlanda. 

Philfpplue  Islftjids. 

lyGoogle 
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PilmlUvs. 
Primitiro . 


ST.::: : : 

fS-SU:::::::::-: 

Pnideociit ; : : 

Pacita 

Kail 

KSSS.;::::    : 

]", 

gu^ 

^l" 

gS;;::;;;;;;;;;;;:;;  ; 

;:;:;|::: 

Ra|«a>' 

w:! 

gj.,.p;::::;::::::::::::-:- 

^.,;;i"  

Kil:.;;... ■::■■:. 

PhiUpplne  lalandB. 


Hoiigkoiujf, 
Phfflppine  Islaiirti 


./Google 
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H^ular 

ILde  los  Aiig«]»i. . . 
EemeiURSora 


Remedloa 

aamedlo  Salyacion . 

S™3ador 

Bescatck 

Bealmnia 


RioBrio.. 
Blo]a 


Bodolfo 

Romano 


aofiobft! 


BoeoUnit.. 


ughu 


Hongkong. 

Do. 
Philipx'ine  le 


lyGoogle 
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Gross      I  Date 


PWlippiuo  Isln-nds. 


Rosing 


RoBtia 

-  --  |> 

^^r. 

a.tf"'*' 

saiB^ii"-'::":::::"::::::::: 

Salbani 

■]'■    ■ 

i£E:;        ::■; 

Ij;^ 

k^':!?f: 

sr-; 

./Google 
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Nameotv<™«l. 

m. 

Or™, 

ss 

Where  built. 

■ 

IC.Ott 

7:25 
90!  DO 

!1 

18.60 

m'.es 

3.1b 

II 

24:47 
lijj 

11 
16: 10 
5:82 

"4:47 

TIM 

laiw 

4fi.60 
sloK 

s:22 

11:09 
5:26 

2e:os 

901 

1896 

1902 

1895 
1900 

1896 

1894 

1901 
1900 

1897 

i 

1901 

1901 
1B02 

IBM 

ii 

PhillppiDc  Islands. 

ffi 

Do 
Do 
Do 

D< 
Do 

Santa  Maria  Ma^dalena 

Santa  Maria  Masdalena 

D< 
Do 
Do 
Do 

D< 

D< 

Do 
Do 

D( 
Do 

""^^Tt:- 

Do 

Do 
Do 

g 

TX 
Do 
Di. 

D< 

K 

IX 

D( 
Do 
Dl 

D< 
Da 

S. 

Do 
D< 

R 

Do 

vGooglc 
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,n  Nicolas  deTdt 


San  Pedro ]  Parao. . . 


Santo  Antonio . 


eantoNISoNo-DO 

Santo  Niao 

Santo  Domingo . . 


Santo  Tomas.; 


Sebandal 

Sarebla 

Santo  TomNS... 
S^^oldlUoH 


SnutaCatallna... 


Santa  Elloniena. .. 


Steanx  launch .  ^ 


S^^„- 


Balandra!!!!!;' 
Pilot  boat 

Steam  iaiiDoh''. 

Falcado 

Steam  launch  . . 


...tlo.. 


20.19 
fiO.71 


J.onKkong. 
Mandane,  Cebn. 
Philippine  Idandi 


136.69    . 
1.78 

S2!83 


3&.9B     . 
27.11 


Phiifpplne  Islands. 


./Google 
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»„.,„«. 

Kig. 

Gross 

built. 

»„»„,„. 

sella 

6.60 
15.  I 
22.33 
2«,   9 

5,0tt 

e.ijo 

si  29 

■1 

1  .97 
.69 

'.11 

II 

a!  81 

6.08 
12.20 

1 

3  !03 
1  .08 

-      .00 
.50 

i 

5:42 

12.36 

sin 

II 

2!  60 

II 
11 

1900 
1899 

1901 

i 

s 

1903 
1900 
1S98 
1900 
1900 

1903 
18B8 

a 
s 

1900 
1900 

ii 

1900 

1 

1900 
18% 

1 

1900 

i 

1900 

1900 
1900 
1900 

Pbilippine  lalands. 

IK 

1 

i 
1 

i 

is 

^ 

ffi 

Hon  vmmn 

WAK  .  1903— vol.  1— 
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San  FianciBCo. . . 


San  Gonzalo . . 


San  FroDi^isco  . . 

Bon  tsldro 

SanlgTtacIo 

San  ^naclo 

Sanlaidro 

8aD  Ildefonso. . , 
San  Inocenle  . . . 


San  Itidro  Labiadoi . . 

San  laidiD 

San  Juaquln 


Snn  Juaquln  N< 

San  Joree 

San  Joee  


Bamngayan.. 
Brigantlne  ... 
Barangaf an . . 


pjiilippine  Islands. 


Singapore. 
Philippine  Islands. 


PMlpp 


./Google 
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San  Jnan  Banljsta 

San  Jnsquin 

gan  liuLB  deSohagim... 


San  Ulguel .  ■  ■ 
SanUigael... 
San  UIguel  -  ■ . 
SanMigoel... 
San  UIguel  - . . 
SanMignel ... 
San  UIguel  An 
gan  Lorenzo  .  _ 


San  Hofleeto . . 


Salud 

Salraqiili .. 


Barangnyan . . 

Lighter 

Barangayan .. 


BnganUT 
Balandra 


10.57 
46!  SO 


./Google 
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igi;:::::::::::::-::::;. 

&'?!&■■.::::::::::::■ 

San  Antonio 

iStSS-Nor^:::;:::: 
ISJ^^U"..'!";.^.::::::::  ■  ■: 

S.V.  (AtBnenaPortuna 

war.':::;::::;;::::::: 

Santa  ^^uatina 

Banta  Angela 

SanUL  Celedonln  . . 


lyGoogle 
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N^^oiv^. 

■«. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Date 

Where  built. 

Santa  Cniit 

1900 

im 

1900 
1902 

1902 

1897 

1902 
1902 
1901 

19mI 

1901 

1901 
1900 

1901 
900 
902 

i 

1901 

19M 
1902 

1 

1 
1 

Da 

1 
1 

Do! 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

-Do'. 

1 
1 

1 

» 

11 
11 

1 

a 
s 

; 
i( 

6J 

27 
ftl 

71 
48 

62 

20 
00 
40 
06 
liO 

75 

37 
W 

68 

CO 
60 

40 
26 

53 
47 

i 

BO 
00 

95 
OB 

Paoro 

Santiago 

lyGoogle 
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PhiiTppIue  Islands. 


lyGoogle 
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Name  or  viiBol. 

Klg. 

Kmnsee. 

built 

Where  built. 

BilanEaii 

Steam  laimch 

II 

LOO 
4:07 

84,  4H 

a!  90 
3.00 

43!  S2 
1.J2 
3.00 

99;  7a 

14.90 

tso 

II 

7:79 
a.  00 

ib!bi 

15.74 
2.00 

sloe 

11 

2: 50 

uioo 

1  :oo 

.4  .00 

1  !oo 
5:00 

4fl!9S 

1902 
1S02 

IWl 
1900 

1900 

ISfii 

1892 

1900 
1901 

1902 
J90S 

1899 
1899 

1896 

leoo 

900 

896 
8S0 

1 

PB,lj.,l„.  ,».„.. 

i 

Do 
Do 

Do 
TX 

D( 
D< 

dI 

1 

1 

dI 
d1 

1 

dI 
d1 

.^X^^::::::;:::.::- 

Do 
IX 

Hongkong. 
Phiirppine  iBlanda 

1 

lyGoogle 
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Name  of  vtSMl. 


in  Jane  MMoreAo. . . 


l^lla..." 

TtigaiBO 

Te^biloran . 

Tiaailito.,. 


Tangaian . 

Tanjay 

Tanqae 

Taporoo 

TRguijon... 


Taiyo 

Tatlo 

Tempeslad . . 


(rteantlne 
wT. 


l%ht> 


Philippine  Inlaiiila. 


HonekoDg. 
phllTppine  1 


Philippine  Islands, 
pt^llpplne  iHlBBdB, 


lyGoogle 
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Tirof. 

Tlrsa  lilBBTn^^. . . 
Tliiong 


Toriba!!!! 
Toiti^[a.., 


TreeUe^fte... 

Tnnldttd 

Trinidad 

Trinidad 

lUntdad 

Trinidad 

Trinltna 

Tccanpeta 

Tmeno 

Tnbereolo 

Tnblg 

Tub^ana 

Tudela 

TudelB 

Tueuegorao... 

Tumoiac 


Tanopan.. 


Tr^  Hermanos. . . 


Liehter... 
iail 


SiLa....'.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

do 

Bteam  lannch . . 


IJEbter.. 
SaS 


Philippine  Islands. 


./Google 
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Name  of  vesiel. 


The  Hona... 
Traveller  ... 
Ubayana 


Union  No. '2878.. . 


Venftdo i <lo  .. 


.   Ushte 
.   KOl... 


PhiiippinelalaniiB. 


Victoria.... 
Viotorlfla . . . 
Viotortna  . . 
Vlotorir 


Vida  del  Mar  . 


VlllalJmpla 

Villa  HermOBS 

Villa  de  Ulvadavla . 


./Google 
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List  of  vemeU  in  flus  I'hUippine  Islands,  mth  c 


Name  of  Teasel. 

Elg, 

loiinngf.    built. 

Where  built. 

3  00     1002 

Philippine  i,u«a.. 

3:28 

6:90 

S3.4g 
1,007.00 

II 

2!  07 
1.S7 

L47 
13S7 

11:37 

II 

6:25 

4.97 
1,250: 00 

1900 
1900 

1899 

]9I» 
1908 

18»0 

1900 
1894 

901 
72 
901 
901 

899 

Philippine  Islands. 

Phil  tppi  110  Islands. 

Philippine  Islands, 

Phil  Wine 'islands. 

Philippine  Islands, 

APPENDIX  F. 

le  and  Imrnlgratlon  Clreulni'  If 


Office  op  the  Collector  op  CuffroMS 

Foe  thk  Philippine  Archipelago, 

Manila,  April  IS,  1903. 
To  all  collecUfs  o/imstomx,  provincial  treasurers,  and  ot}iera  concerned; 

Paragraph  I.  The  following  regulationB  focthe  registration  of  Chinese  persons  in 
the  Philippine  Archipelago,  made  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Act  No.  702  of  the  Philip- 
pine CommisBion,  are  hereby  published  for  the  information  and  goidance  of  aU 
concerned: 
Section  4  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  29,  1902,  reads  in  part  as  follows; 
"Sbc.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Chinese  laborer,  other  than  a  citizen, 
rightfully  in  and  entitled  to  remp—  ="  »-"  "(ti.. ..,,...( 


/  of  the  insular  territory  of  the  United 


lyGoogle 
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States  (Hawaii  exwi[ited)  at  ilie  time  of  tJie  paeaage  of  tliip  act  to  obtain  witliin 
one  year  thereafter  a  certificate  of  residence  in  tiie  insular  territory  wherein  he 
re^des,  which  cortificate  shall  entitle  him  lo  residence  therein;  and  opon  failure  to 
obtain  such  certificate  as  herein  provided  he  sliall  be  deported  from  eueh  insular  ter- 
ritory; and  the  Philippine  Commiasion  is  authorized  and  required  to  make^U  rmi- 
lations  and  provisions  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section  in  the  Philippme 
Islands,  including  the  form  and  substance  of  the  certificate  of  residence,  so  that  the 
same  chall  clearly  and  BufBciently  identify  the  holder  thereof  and  enable  officials  to 
prevent  fraud  in  the  transfer  of  the  same.    *    *    *" 

Par.  II.  Applications  for  cerlifeates  of  residence. — The  collector  of  customs  for  the 
PhDippin©  Archipelago  at  Manila,  and  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  respective 
ports  of  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Zamboanga,  and  Jolo.and  such  provincial  treasurers  and  other 
officers  or  persons  as  may  be  hereafter  designated  as  registrars  or  deputy  registrars 
of  Chinese,  pursuant  to  sections  9  and  10  of  said  Act  No.  702  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, will  receive  applications  in  the  following  form,  at  the  places  hereinafter 
designated,  from  Chinese  persons  residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands  on  April  29, 1902: 

AppUcaHon  No. "  Form  No. , 

PmiippiNE  Customs  Service. 

AppUaatiott  of  Chineie  laborer  (or  Chineee  person  other  than  a  Ir^orer)  for  certificate  of  reaidenet  unOer 
od  of  Omgrees  of  April  m.  laot. 

I, ,  a  Chinese ,  hereby  make  applicaHon  to  the  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the 

regletifttlon  dtalript  of ,  P.  I.,  for  a  eertilioate  of  residence,  under  flie  provisions  of  the  act  of 

Congiesof  April  29, 1902.  and  Jet  So.  702  of  the  Philippine  CommisBion  passed  in  pnrsiuinco  thereof. 

and  declare  that  1  arrived  in  tbe  Philippine  Islands  on  the day  of  .  1 — -,  at  the  port 

of  __,  es  a  S. ;  that  I  was  lawfully  within  the  limits  of  said  islands,  reading  at . ,  on 

the  29th  day  ol  Apill,  1902;  that  I  have  not  been  convieled  of  a  felony  in  any  conrt  of  the  states  or 
Territories  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  and  that  the  following  descriptive  list 
of  myself  is  true  and  correet  In  everj'  particular,  viz: 

Date  of  birth ;  place  of  Wrth . 

Begfiatry  of  birth  (if  any) . 

Occapation ;  age . 

Color  of  eyes ;  heteht  - 


Tieteht. . 

ieal  marks  or  pecumultif " '"   ' 


Subscribed  ai 
Certificate  oi 


■alion  Didricl  of  — 


Par.  III.  No  application  shall  be  received  later  than  12  o'clock  noon  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1903,  nor  shall  any  certificate  of  residence  he  issued  to  persons  failing  to  pre- 
sent their  applications  before  said  hour  and  date. 

Par.  IV,  PhotograpJia. — Every  applicant  shall  be  required  to  furnish  three  un- 
mounted photographs  of  hira  or  herself,  one  of  which  shall  be  firmly  aifixed  with 
Strong  glue  or  paste  to  the  original  certificate  of  residence,  one  to  the  duplicate,  and 
one  to  the  triplicate  in  the  book  of  certificates.  Great  care  shall  be  taken  in  receiv- 
ing the  photographs  to  see  that  they  accurately  represent  the  features  of  the 
applicant. 

If  the  registrar  or  deputy  r^istrar  of  Chinese  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  faithfulness  of 
a  photograph  presented,  he  shall  refuse  to  receive  the  application  and  require  proper 
photi^raphs. 

The  photographs  shall  be  sun  pictures,  such  as  are  usually  known  as  card  photo- 
graphs, of  sufficient  size  and  distinctness  plainly  and  accurately  to  represent  the 
entire  face  of  the  applicant,  the  head  to  be  not  less  than  1^  inches  from  base  of  hair 
to  base  of  chin.  No  tintype,  or  picture  other  than  as  above  described,  shall  be 
received. 

Par.  V.  CeHiJicaieB  of  residence, — Certificates  of  residence,  bound  in  books  ot  one 
hundred  certificates  in  triplicate,  each,  and  numbered  consecutively,  in  the  following 
form,  will  be  furnished  by  this  office  to  registrars  and  deputy  r^istrars  ot  Chinese; 

<■  Applications  shall  be  numlKred  consecutively  by  each  n 
in  which  they  are  received  at  his  station,  starting  in  each  case  xim  »u.  j..    luus,  t3u.-i 
deputy  re^trar  will  have  a  separate  and  distinct  series  ot  application  numbeis 

aif  the  applicant  can  sign  his  name  in  Eoglish.  he  should  d 
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idence  No. ,  Form  No.  ■ — •. 

Philippine  Ccstohs  Sbbvice, 

I  other  tlimi  a  laborer)  under  the  provisiimv 

iiaiQg  at ,  i'.  I,,  hBa  nuide  appUca- 


..  ..  _..  „ , ot  No.  TCeot  the  Philippine  Corn- 
thereof,  and  I  hereby  certify  that  it  appears  from  the  application  sub- 


nitted  by  theChinesepecBon  above  Darned  and  from  investEaatlan  made  by 
iVBB  within  the  limits  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  29tliaayoi  ■"-"    '"' 


._. .  . .  In  thenald  Islands,  aud  that 

[ptiTe  list  of  the  said  Chinese  person^ 


Date  of  birth  . — — ;  place  of  birtli , 

Registry, of  Wrth  (It  any) . 

Color  of  eyes '-;  height  — . 

Complexion  ■ -;  weiRht  in  pounds . 

Phyalcal  marks  or  peealiarities  for  Identificati 

Local  residence  —  -. 

And  as  a  further  means  of  ideatiflcation  I  hai 


[Photograph.]    ■'[SE 


CoUcclor  0/  Ousloma/or  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

Pak.  TI.  The  form  of  certificate  of  residence  prescribed  in  the  preceding  Para- 
graph V  of  these  rwulationa  shall  be  issued  to  all  Chinese  persona  entitled  thereto 
by  virtue  of  their  lawful  residence  in  the  Pbilippioe  Islands  on  April  29,  1902, 
whether  said  persons  are  actually  in  these  islands  and  make  application  therefor 
before  12  o'clock  noon,  September  30,  1903,  or  whether  they  may  be  still  tempora- 
rily absent  from  these  islands  witli  intent  to  return  when  the  regular  registration 
period  expires  (September  SO,  1903) ;  Pitmded,  That  in  said  latter  ca*e  they  return, 
are  duly  landed,  and  make  regular  apphcation  (see  Par.  II  hereof)  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  residence  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  departure  from  these 
islands,  or  in  case  their  legal  period  of  absence  under  "  return  certificates,"  issued 

Earsuant  to  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  in  force  in  these  islands  since  April  29,  1902, 
as  been  extended  to  two  years;  Provided,  That  such  persons  return  and  make  said 
regular  application  for  a  certificate  of  residence  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
their  departure. 

In  order  that  this  r^ulation  may  be  fully  understood,  attention  is  invited  to  the 
iact  that  Chinese  persons  lawfully  resident  in  these  islands  on  April  29,  1902,  who 
have  left  the  islands  in  good  (aith  since  that  date  are  properly  considered  as  resi- 
dents of  the  Philippine  Islands,  just  as  if  they  were  actually  iu  the  islands:  Provided 
always.  That  they  left  for  a  temporary  sojourn  outside  of  the  islands,  with  intent  to 
return,  and  without  evident  intent  to  give  up  their  lawful  residence  in  the  Philip- 
j>ines.  Intent  to  return  would  usually  be  shown,  by  the  taking  out  of  a  return  cer- 
tificate, except  in  the  cases  of  merchants,  officials,  teachers,  students,  and  travelers 
for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  who  form  the  exempt  claasea  and  are  not  required  to  take 
out  return  certificates. 

Pah.  VII.  Att«r  signii^  each  certificate  of  residence  in  triplicate,  the  registrar  or 
deputy  shall  affix  his  official  seal  thereto,  as  ind.cated  on  the  form  of  certificate,  in 
such  manner  that  part  of  the  seal  impression  will  be  made  on  the  photograph  which 
is  afiixed  to  the  certiflcate. 

nlQsert  namber  of  application  made  to  registrar  or  depnty  registrar  Issuing  this  certificate  of 
res1den{M4. 

e  in  English,  he  should  si: 
equlvaleDt  beneath  the  atgnature 


lal,  aupTiimte.  and  triplLcnte  of  each  tcrtifioate  0 
il  portion  of  the  phol^aphs,  but  not  (0  obscuit: 
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The  registrar  or  ilepiity  shall  also  write  across  tJie  facts  of  each  certititate,  in  trip- 
licate, with  red  ink  (but  not  across  the  features  of  thephota^aph),  tho  number  of 
the  certificate  as  given  by  him  and  the  name  of  the  Oliinese  person  to  whom  the 
same  is  to  be  ieeued. 

Pas.  VIII.  All  books  of  certificatee  of  residence  shall  be  kept  in  the  offices  of  the 
respective  registrars  and  deputy  r^strars  of  Chinese,  and  all  such  certificates  shall 
be  issued  from  those  offices  only. 

Par.  IX.  IXf^sition  to  be  made  ofap^eaiions  and  duplicate  and  triplicate  certficate* 
ofremUnce. — In  all  cases  theori^nal,  duplicate,  and  triplicate  certificatee  of  residence 
shall  be  filled  out  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Upon  completion  of  the  fornoB,  includ- 
ing the  affixing  of  pliotocraphB,  all  signatures  and  seais,  the  original  and  duplicate 
certiflcfltes  stiall  be  detacnea  from  the  hooks  and  be  forwarded,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date— by  ra^istered  noail  whenever  possible — to  the  collector  of  customs  for 
the  Philippme  Archipeliwo,  at  Manila.  Upon  their  receipt  here  the  originals  and 
duplicate  thus  forwarded  will  be  approved  and  given  the  insular  collector's  number, 
and  will  then  be  promptly  returned,  by  registered  mail  whenever  possible,  to  the 
forwarding  registrar  or  deputy. 

Et^ietrars  and  deputy  registrarH,  upon  receiving  the  originals  and  duplicates  duly 
approved  and  numbered  by  the  insular  collector,  shall  promptly  fill  in  tne  blank  for 
the  insular  collector's  number  on  the  triplicate  certificate,  to  make  the  same  corre- 
spond with  the  original  and  duplicate. 

All  applications  and  triplicate  certificates  of  residence  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  respective  rerietrars  and  deputy  registrars  until  12  o'clock  noon,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1903,  when  all  oi  said  applications  and  triplicate  certificates  (left  attached 
to  the  books),  together  with  all  unused  certificates  (originals,  duplicates,  and  tripli- 
cates), also  left  attached  in  the  boots,  shall  be  promptly  transmitted — by  registered 
mail  if  possible — to  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Phihppine  Archipelago, 

All  duplicate  certificates,  upon  their  return  from  the  insular  collector  of  customs 
approved  and  numbered,  shall  he  carefully  filed  in  the  permanent  records  of  the 
offices  of  the  respective  r^atrars  and  deputy  r^strars,  and  shall  be  regarded  as  offi- 
cial documents  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Pah,  X.  Ideniijicafiim  c<irde. — Before  forwarding  the  original  and  duplicate  certifi- 
cates, as  prescribed  by  the  preceding  paragraph  of  these  regulations,  the  respective 
registrars  or  deputy  registrars  shall  issue  an  "identification  card"  to  each  Chinese 
person  entitled  to  an  original  certificate  of  residence,  informing  him  that  he  should 
(all  for  hie  certificate  and  present  his  identification  card  at  a  time  to  be  desknated 
by  each  registrar  or  deputy  registrar  when  the  return  mail  might  with  safety  be 
expected.  Care  should  De  taken  in  this  respect  to  allow  ample  &ne  for  the  return 
of  the  certificates  from  the  insular  collector  of  custonis,  in  order  that  the  applicants 
may  not  be  required  to  make  unnecessary  trips  to  the  offices  of  the  respective 
reg-strars  or  deputies  to  obtain  their  certificates. 

The  form  of  said  "identification  cfuds"  shall  be  as  follows: 

No. Form  Nd. 

I'HIJJPPIKK  CDSTOMS  SEBVUE. 

IderU^eoMim  card. 


Date  of  birth ;  place  of  birth  — 

Registry  of  birth  (i(anj-) . 

Occupation :  age  — — . 


nliarilies  for  Identiflcation . 

'  ■    ■    ■  ...  ■■ -g  office  on  or  iii>t  eiceedltig  ten  dajBt 


—  Beffietrar  of  Ottnei 


Registration  Di^riet  of 

Pak.  XI.  Ideiitifiiatioii  cards  shall  be  taken  up  and  filed  upon  delivery  of  the 
original  certificate. 

Par.  XII.  When  "identification  cards"  are  surrendered  by  holders  in  order  to 
obtain  the  original  certificates  of  residence,  the  registrar  or  deputy  registrar  shall 
write  or  stamp  the  word  "canceled"  in  red  ink  across  the  face  of  the  «mi,  together 
with  the  date  of  said  cancellation. 
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Eath  registrar  and  deputy  registrar  ahall  number  consecutively  all  identification 
cards  issued  by  him,  starting  in  each  case  with  "number  1," 

Par.  XIII.  Books  of  certificates  of  residence. — -The  hooka  of  certificates  of  residence, 
containing  th«  triplicate  certificates,  shall  be  carefully  retained  on  file  in  the  offices 
of  the  respective  registrars  and  deputy  r^strars  until  final  disposition  in  accordance 
with  Paragraph  IX  of  these  rt^lationa. 

Par.  XIV.  Delirery  of  cerCificatet  of  residence.— None  but  the  original  certificates 
of  residence  shall  under  any  circumstances  be  delivered  by  registrars  or  deputies, 
temporarily  or  otherwise,  to  any  person,  except  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the 
same  to  the  insular  collector  of  customs  as  prescribed  oy  Paragraph  IX  of  flieee 

XlatioDS,  and  neither  duplicate  nor  triplicate  certificates  in  the  possession  of  persons 
r  than  the  registrars  or  deputy  registrars,  or  other  duly  appointed  custodians, 
shall  be  valid,  lawniUy  possessed,  or  he  recopiized  in  any  way: 

Provided,  That  duplicates  of  original  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Act  No.  7tK  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  as  hereinafter  pr^criljed  by  these  regu- 
lations, shaU  be  valid,  lawful,  and  recognized  as  therein  set  forth. 

Pab.  XV.  All  certificates  of  residence,  originals,  duplicates,  and  triplicates,  shall 
belegiblyniadeont,inprintingor  writing,  with  black  ink  not  liable  to  fade.  Special 
ink  for  this  purpose  will  l>e  furnished  by  this  office  to  registrars  and  deputies  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Pah.  XVI.  Certificates  of  reddence  for  Cfdneie  pereons  o^ier  Ihan  laborere. — The  same 
forms  shall  be  used  in  inning  certificates  of  residence  to  Chinese  persons  other  than 
laborers  as  are  used  for  certificates  to  laborers,  by  inserting  between  th.e  words 
"Chinese"  and  "laborer,"  wherever  they  appear  in  said  form,  the  words  "person 
other  than,"  ahlank  apace  being  provided  in  each  form  sufficient  to  admit  of  writing 
the  four  words  "peMon  other  than  laborer." 

Par,  XVII.  Lmanee  of  certijkateg  of  residence  in  lieu  of  others  lost  or  dettroyed. — A 
duplicate  of  a  certificate  of  residence  may  be  issued  by  the  collector  of  customs  for 
the  Philippine  Archipela«o  upon  the  receipt  of  written  application  to  him  therefor, 
through  the  r^strar  or  deputy  in  whose  r^stration  district  the  original  certificate 
was  issued,  t^^ether  with  evidence  satisfaetory  to  him,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  or 
alfidavits,  that  the  ori^nal  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  by  unavoidable  accident  and 
without  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  All  such  applications  sliall 
be  promptly  investigated  by  the  registrar  or  deputy,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall 
then  be  forwarded,  together  with  a  recommeniiation  be  to  the  merits  of  the  particu- 
lar case,  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  In  all  such 
cases  the  identity  of  the  applicant  with  the  person  to  whom  the  original  certificate 
was  issued  must  be  assured,  and  to  that  end  regular  photographs  in  triplicate  of  the 
applicant  must  be  presented  therewith,  which,  after  comparison  and  identification 
with  the  phot^^raph  filed  with  his  duplicate  certificate,  shall  be  attached  to  the  cer- 
tificate of  residence  issued  in  lieu  of  the  one  lost  or  destroyed,  and  the  re^lar  dupli- 
cate and  triplicate  certificates  on  file  in  the  respective  offices  of  the  r^istrar  (or 
deputy)  and  the  insular  collector. 

Par.  XVIII.  Record  of  certificates  issuM. — Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit 
allowed  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  residence,  an  alphabetical  record  of  all  cer- 
tificates issued  nnder  these  regulations  will  be  compiled  by  tiua  office  and  kept  for 
official  reference,  and  for  assistance  in  cormection  witn  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese- 
exclusion  laws  of  these  islands. 

Par.  XIX.  Definitions  of  dasaes  of  Chinese  persmis.~All  classes  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled manual  laborers,  includii^  Chinese  employed  in  mining,  fishiiM,  huckstering, 
peddling,  lannderii^,  or  those  ei^ged  in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise  preserving 
shell  or  other  fish  for  home  consumption,  shall  be  classed  as  "laborers."  A  person, 
in  order  to  be  exemptedfrom  the  operation  of  law  as  a  "merctiant,"  must  be  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  merchandise  at  a  fixed  place  of  business,  which  business  is  con- 
ducts in  liis  name,  and  who,  during  the  time  he  claims  to  be  engf^ed  as  a  merchant 
does  not  engage  in  the  performance  of  any  mantial  labor  except  such  as  is  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business  as  such  merchant.  A  small  shopkeeper  shall  not  be 
considered  a  merchant. 

Pak.  XX.  Landing  cerHJicates  of  residence;  application,  for  same. — Every  Chinese 
person  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  residence  by  virtue  of  his  or  her  lawful  residence  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  on  April  29,  1902,  who  is  not  actually  in  or  legally  resident  of 
these  islands  {see  Pan^raph  VI)  and  therefore  fails  to  make  r^ular  application  for 
the  form  of  certificate  of  residence  prescribed  by  Sections  V  and  VI  of  these  regala.- 
lations  before  twelve  o'clock  noon,  September  SO,  1903,  shall,  upon  arrivaj  in  these 
islands  and  being  lawfully  landed,  if  he  or  she  so  requests,  be  granted  a  eertifioats 
which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  regular  certificate  of  residence  hereinbefore  pre- 
scribed, shall  be  referred  to  and  known  as  a  "landing  certificate  of 
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Pak.  XXI.  Landii^  certificates  of  residence  shall  Tie  ieaned  pureuant  to  Beutioii  7 
of  Aet  No.  702  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  they,  together  with  theapplication 
therefor,  shall  be  in  the  following  forms: 


Philippise  Cdstoms  Service  , 

ApplicaiioH  of  CAineee  person  /"'  tanOing  cert^cate  tif  residence,  uwifcr  tectiun  7  qf  Act  Kn 
PMUppUte  Cimmisinim. 

I, 1  a  Chinese .  hereby  mnke  application  to  the  coUectoc  of  cnstoms  ol 

,  P.  I.,  tor  a  landing  certificate  ol  residence,  under  the  provieioDa  of  BMtlon  T  of  ^ 

of  the  Philippine  Comml^Blon.  and  declare  that  1  arrived  In  the  Philippine  IslandE  on  tl 

of ,  1 ,  at  tlieport  ot .  ex  s,  s, :  that  I  have  not  been  convicted  of  a  fell 

courtof  the  States  or  Teriitorlea  of  the  United  States  or  of  Ihe  Philippine  lalanda,  and  tbati 
ingdesctlptiveliBlof  myself  is  true  and  correct  in  every  particular,  ylz: 

Date  of  birth, '- 

Place  of  birth,  — — -. 

Registry  of  birth  (i£  any),  — . 

Occupation, ;  sxe, . 

Color  ot  eyes, ;  helBht,  — -. 

Cojnpleiion, ;  weleht  in  poundH, . 

Phyfflcal  marks  or  peeuliaritieG  for  identification, , 

Last  reddence, . 

I  fnrthet  declare  that  the  thr<n:  photographs  submitted  vfith  this  applii-ation  arc  true  111 


day  of 
ued  in 


in  pursuance  hereof. 


Landing  certificate  of  r 

eaidence  No.  — 

PHILIPPINE  CUOTOMB  SERVICE. 

Lavding  ecrtyirate  ti/"  re 

ndaiee  iiiaied  to  CWnsse  jMS-eon  under  the  vror 

This  la  to  certify  thai 

, — — ,  a  ChintsG  —  recently  landt 

under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  Act  No.  702  of  the  Philippine  CommiEsion,  and  I  hereby  certify 
that  it  appeara  from  the  said  application  submitted  by  the  Chinese  person  above  named  and  from 
inveetteatlon  made  by  me  that  said was  last  residhig  at  — — ,  and  that  he  le  now  law- 
fully entitled  to  land  in  these  ialanda,  and  that  the  foUowlng  is  a  descrtptlve  list  of  the  said  Chinese 
persons 
■^Name. . 

Date  ot  birth, ;  place  of  birtb, . 

Eegistryot  birth  (if  any), . 

Oocnpailon, ;  aare, . 

Color  of  eyes, — ;  height. . 

Completion, ;  weight  in  pounds, 

PhySoal] ' .-■— -u^-.-ij,. 


peculiarities  for  identification 
^nd  his 


Last  residence. 

And  as  a  further  means  of  identifli 


"Applications  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  by  each  collector  of  cuslomH  In  the  order  in  which 
ley  are  received  at  his  port,  starting-  in  each  case  with  No.  1.  Thus,  each  collector  of  customs  will 
ave  a  separate  and  dlellnct  series  ot  appHcations  numbers  running  from  No.  1  up. 

bit  the  applicant  can  sign  his  name  In  English  he  should  do  so;  if  be  can  not  ^nn  in  Englisb,  he 

hniilH   riim   in  r<hlT,D«.  ^h«,m/-|-DH]    *1ia  f,nn<u,t/„.nF  Aiiiri-.^n^  |]]  ^^^  ^^g^  y^f.^ IJq^  thC  ^Igll^  CljUiVal SU  t 

s  name  at  all,  he  sh^l  ma^ehis  mark  in  the 
o  collector  of  customs  Issuing  lliiK  landing  of  certiflcale  of 
.mpressed  hereon  the  original,  duplioalp, 
iTfiie  photograph,  but  not  to  obscure  the  leatoiee. 
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Par,  XXII.  The  general  rules  hereinbefore  prescribed  for  the  if 
eition  of  regular  applications  and  certiflcatea  of  reaidence  sikall  likewise  apply  to 
applicatJonH  for,  and  landing  certificates  of  residence,  which  will  be  furnished  by  this 
office  to  collectors  of  customa  bound  in  books  of  one  hundred  certificates  in  triplicate, 
each,  and  numbered  consecutively,  starting  with  number  1. 

Pab,  XXIII.  Landing  identification  cards. — Before  detachii^  from  the  books  and 
forwarding  the  orignal  and  duplicate  landing  certiflcates  of  residence  to  the  collector 
of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  in  the  manner  preecribed  for  regular  cer- 
tificates of  residence,  the  respective  collectors  of  cuslonia  sliall  issue  a  "landing 
identification  card"  to  each  Chinese  person  entitled  to  an  original  landing  certificate 
of  residence,  infonning  him  that  he  should  call  for  his  certificate  and  present  his  land- 
ing identiflcation  carcT at  a  time  to  be  designated  by  each  collector  of  customs,  when 
the  return  mail  might  be  with  safety  expected.  Care  should  be  taken  in  this  respect 
to  allow  ample  time  tor  the  return  of  tne  certificates  from  the  insular  collector  of 
customs,  in  order  that  the  applicants  may  not  be  required  to  make  unnecessarj'  tripe 
to  the  offices  of  the  respective  collectors  of  customs  to  obtain  their  certificates. 

The  form  of  said  "landing  identiflcation  cards"  shall  be  as  follows: 


Landing  idmliftcatl'm  card, 

1903,  to ,  a  Chinese iHi 

iertilloafe  of  lesiiieEoe  No. ,  at  this  ci 

WQOm  lanaing  ccrctncaie  oi  reBiaence  nio.-^—  ha^  been  forwarded  lo  ttie  insular 

for  approva,!.    The  foUowine  Is  a  descriptive  Uet  of  Bald ; 

Date  oi  birth ;  piece  of  birtli ; 

Begistry  of  birth  (ifanyl  — — : 

OeeopatloQ ;  age 

Tolor  of  eyes  — — ;  tie. 


Compleilon ;  wetKhtic pounds , 

Phyaoal  marka  or  peeufiftriliPB  lor  identification  — — . 

This  landing  identiflcation  card  is  to  be  presented  at  this  euetom-honee  on  or  not  exceeding  ten 
days  after ,  190~. 

Port  of ,  P.  I. 

Landing  identification  cards  shall  be  lakeniipand  destroyed  upon  delivery  of  the  original  landing 
certifluabs  of  residence. 

Pab.  XXIV.  BooksofUmdingcertifiefUesqfrmd^iM. — The  books  of  landing  certifi- 
cates of  residence,  containing  the  triplicate  certificates,  shall  be  retained  securely  on 
file  in  the  offices  of  the  respective  collectors  of  customs  until  further  instrucuons 
from  this  office. 

Par.  XXV.  Great  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  confuse  these  landing  certificates  of 
residence  in  any  way  with  the  regular  certificates  of  reaidence. 

Par.  XXVI.  Every  Chinese  person  who  is  not  entitled  to  a  certificate  o£  residence 
by  virtue  of  his  or  her  lawful  residence  in  these  islands  on  April  29,  1902,  but  who 
nevertheless  may  be  entitled  to  come  into  these  islands,  shall,  upon  arrival,  if  he  or 
she  80  requests,  be  likewise  granted  a  landing  certificate  of  residence,  as  prescribed 
by  said  section  7  of  Act  No.  702  of  the  Philappme  Commissioa,  which  for  conven- 
ience is  herewith  quoted: 

Sec.  7.  Every  Chinese  person  who  may  be  entitled  to  come  int«  the  Philippine 
Islands  shall  upon  landiiM,  if  he  so  requests,  be  given  by  the  collector  of  customs  of 
the  port  at  which  he  lands  a  certificate  containing  his  name,  age,  photograph,  occu- 
pation, place  of  last  residence,  the  date  on  which  he  landed,  and  such  other  data  in 
respect  to  him  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  insular  collector  of  customs,  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  issued  upon  payment  to  the  proper  officer  of  fifty  cents.  United 

B  of  residence, 

s  landing  certificates  of  residence,  shall 

1  deputy  registrars  of  Chinese  are  herebj" 

dence,  and  otier  forms  transmitted  to  them. 

In  case  any  certificate,  original,  duplicate,  or  triplicate,  should  be  lost  or  destroyed, 
a  special  iWiort  of  that  fact  shall  be  promptly  transmitted  to  this  office,  together 
witfi  an  afiidavit  of  the  repatrar  or  deputy  accountable  for  the  lost  or  destroyed 
certificate,  showing  the  cause  of  and  facts  in  relation  to  such  loss  or  destruction. 

Great  care  is  enjoined  upon  all  registrars  and  deputies  to  prevent  ajiy  occurrence 
of  this  kind. 
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Par.  XXVIII.  Reports. — Eej^strars  aod  deputy  registrars  are  hereby  directed 
promptly  to  report,  upon  receipt  of  these  regulatjons,  on  the  following  questions,  and 
otherwise  comply  with  the  foilowine  requeata  from  this  office: 

(1)  Whether  they  have  an  ofiicial  seal. 

(2)  If  so,  send  three  impressions  of  the  same  on  separate  sheets  of  fairly  thick 
blank  paper. 

Note. — Provincial  treasurers  and  their  deputies  may  draw  a  square  or  lines  around 
the  impressions  to  prevent  any  improper  use  of  the  same. 

(3)  Send  three  signatures,  over  official  title,  as  collector  of  customs,  treasurer, 
deputy  treasurer,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be  (not  as  registrar  or  deputy  registrar),  on 
separate  sheets  of  blank  paper. 

Kora — Signatures  may  be  lined  in,  as  su^ested  for  seals,  in  order  to  prevent 
improper  use  of  same. 

(4)  Report  estimated  number  of  Chinese  persons  in  their  respective  registration 
districts  at  the  present  time.  This  estimate  should  be  made  independently  by  each 
re^straranddeputy  re^strarfor  the  entire  repstration  district  in  which  he  isstauoned. 

(5)  Begiatrars  (only)  to  report  the  most  conveniently  located  and  eaMly  reached 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  stationing  registration  officers  in  their  respective  registration 
districls,  including  the  capital  of  each  province  forming  part  of  said  registration 
district,  and  at  least  one  other  town  in  each  province. 

(6)  Registrars  (only)  to  report  what  facilities  exist  in  each  of  said  towns  or  at 
other  places  in  the  respective  registration  districts  for  having  photographs  taken  of 
the  kind  prescribed  by  these  r^ulations. 

In  replying  to  these  questions,  answers  should  be  numbered  to  correspond  to  each 
question. 

Pab.  XXIX.  All  official  tel^rams  to  this  ofBce  shall  be  addressed  to  the  "Col- 
lector Customs,  Manila,"  and  shall  be  signed  " (last  name),  r^strar,"  or 

"deputy  reeistrar,"  aa  the  case  may  be. 

Pab.  XXX.  Omtiun. — Begistrars  and  deputy  r^istrars  of  Chinee  are  hereby 
cautioned  agtunst  permitting  their  subordinates  to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
gratuity  or  thin^  of  value  from  Chinese  persons  or  others  interested  in  their  behatt 
in  connection  with  application  for  or  the  issuance  of  these  certificates. 

As  all  persons  employed  by  registrars  or  deputy  r^fistrars  in  (his  work  become 
thereby  oificera  or  employees  of  the  government  or  the  Philippine  Island^  the  fol- 
low'injj  portion  of  section  315  of  the  Philippine  customs  administrative  act  is  hereby 
quoted  for  the  information  of  all  concerns: 

"Sec.  315.  Any  person  who  *  *  *  shall  by  threats  oi  demands,  or  promises 
of  any  character,  attempt  to  imprcjierly  infiuence  or  control  any  such  officer  or 
employee  of  the  government  of  the  Hiilippine  Islands  as  to  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
doltarSj  or  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court;  and  evidence  of  such  giving  or  offering  or  promising  to  give, 
satisfactory  to  the  court  in  which  such  trial  is  nad,  shall  be  regarded  as  prima  fade 
evidence  that  such  p.ving  or  offering  or  promising  was  contrary  to  law,  and  shall 
put  upon  the  accused  the  burden  of  proving  that  such  act  was  innocent  and  not 
done  with  unlawful  intention." 

In  this  connection  section  6  of  Act  No.  703  of  the  Philippine  Commission  is 
herewith  quoted: 

"Sbc.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  falsely  alt-er  or  substitute  any  name 
for  the  name  written  in  any  certificate  of  registration  or  forge  such  certificate,  or 
knowingly  utter  any  forged  or  fraudulent  certificate,  or  falsely  personate  the  person 
to  whom  said  certificate  was  originally  issued,  or  who  shall  falsely  present  any  such 
certificate,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fiue  of  not  to  esceed  one  thousand  dollars  and 
imprisonai  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years." 

Par.  XXXI.  Accounts  of  cerli)icales  issued  and  fee>  coUeded. — Collectors  of  cus- 
toms, provincial  treasurers,  and  other  persons  acting  as  r^istrars  and  deputy 
r^strars  of  Chinese  will  be  debit^  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents,  United  States  currency, 
for  each  certificate  of  residence  in  triplicate,  transmitted  to  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  month  during  the  period  of  r^istration  a  detiuled  report,  on  the  form  furnished 
for  that  purpose,  showing  the  number  of  certificates  received,  the  number  of 
certificates  issued,  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected  therefor  and  transmitted  to  the 
insular  collector  of  customs,  per  invoice  (giving  the  invoice  number) ,  with  state- 
ment of  date  of  transmittal,  and  of  the  number  of  certificates  remaining  on  hand, 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  insular  collector  of  customs  within  ten  days  after  tiie 
close  of  eat:h  month. 

Each  certificate  shall  show  on  the  face  thereof  a  notation  of  the  amount,  it  any, 
collected  in  Mexican  currency,  and  the  authorized  rate  at  which  such  Mexican  cur- 
rency was  received  in  payment  of  each  certificate. 
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Par,  XSXII.  When  ready  for  the  approval  of  the  insular  collector  of  custocia, 
the  original  and  duplicate  certificatee  of  residence  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  cash 
remittance  in  the  form  of  a  post-office  money  order  for  the  total  amount  dne  tnerefor. 

Pab.  XXXIII.  The  fee  of  fifty  cents,  United  States  currency,  jjrovided  for  In  Act 
No.  702  of  the  Philippine  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  each  Chineae  person  at  the 
time  bia  or  her  application  is  received  and  accepted. 

Pab.  XXXIV.  No  receipts  lo  be  iisaed. — Registrars  and  deputy  registrars  of  Chinese 
sball  not  isBue  receipts  (other  than  the  identification  cards)  to  Chinese  persons  pay- 
ing the  fee  for  certificates,  and  no  accounting  for  snch  moneys  shall  be  made  except 
to  the  collector  of  customs  tor  the  Philippine  Archipelt^o,  by  whom  the  money  will 
be  accounted  for  to  the  auditor. 

The  fees  received  under  act  No.  702  of  the  Philippine  Commission  shall  in  no  wise 
be  confused  or  commii^led  with  the  ordinary  office  collections  of  those  officials  who 
are  acting  in  the  capacity  of  registrars  or  deputy  reeiatrars  of  Chinese. 

Par.  XXXV.  The  expression  "Chinese  person,  whenever  used  in  these  r^ular 
tions,  shall  be  taken  to  include  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

Par.  XXXVI.  Beicriptwe  terma  generally  employed  m  cerfijkales. — For  the  informa- 
tion of  registrars  and  deputy  registrars  of  Obinese,  the  following  descriptive  terms 
generally  employed  in  certificates  granted  to  Chinese  persons  are  hereby  published. 

Under  the  head  of  "complexion"  the  words  usuftfly  employed  are:  Light,  dark, 
medium,  olive,  leather-colored. 

Under  the  heading  of  "color  of  eyes"  the  following:  Dark-blue,  black. 

Under  the  heading  "hair"  the  followii^:  Gray,  thin,  bald,  black. 

The  foUowing  "physical  marks  or  peculiarities  for  idenlaflcation "  should  also  be 
noted:  Scars,  molea,  pock  marks,  birthmarks,  deformities;  injuries,  such  as  finger 
gone,  ears  pierced  or  clipped,  eye  destroyed;  lai^  or  small  feet,  sharp  nose,  thick 
lips,  protruding  teeth,  prominent  ears,  prominent  cheek  bones,  long  face,  round 
face,  etc 

Par,  XXXVII.  Notices  to  CMneee;  time  for  commencing  actual  regwfoyrtMWi. — Upon 
receipt  of  these  regulations,  re^strars  and  deputy  registrars  of  Chinese  shall  take 
immediate  steps  to  give  notice,  through  prominent  Chinese  persons  and  by  posting 
suitable  notices  and  extracts  from  these  regulations,  in  English,  Spanish,  and 
Chinese,  in  the  Chinese  quarters  of  their  respective  registration  districts,  in  order 
that  ail  Chinese  persons  residing  in  said  registration  distncts  may  be  apprised  of  the 
purport  and  requirements  of  act  No.  703  oithe  'Philippine  Commission,  and  furtlier, 
of  the  fact  that  applications  for  certificatee  of  residence  will  be  received  from  June 
1 ,  1903,  Ifl  September  30,  1903,  at  the  place  or  places  to  be  designated  by  registrars 
and  deputy  registrars,  respectively,  in  such  notices. 

Par.  XXXVIII.  The  period  for  the  actual  refflstration,  aa  prescribed  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  of  these  refutations,  has  been  fixed  in  the  belief  that  the  Ixioks  of 
certificates  of  residence  and  all  other  necessary  blanks  and  equipment  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  re^strars  and  deputy  registrars  by  that  time.  The  actual  registration 
period  will  thus  include  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September  of  the 
present  year. 

Par.  XXXIX.  This  registration  period,  like  many  of  the  other  provisions  of  these 
r^ulations,  is  tentative,  and  subject  to  modification  by  subsequent  instructions  from 
this  office. 

Par.  XL.  PrescriUru/  Chinese  regietration  districts. — For  the  purposes  of  these  r^n- 
lations  the  Philippine  Archipelago  is  hereby  divided  into  the  following  Chinese 
registration  districta: 


1,  The  Manila  registration  district,  which  shall  include  the  city  of  Manila,  the 
provinces  of  Rizal,  Cavite,  La  Laguna,  Bulacan,  Pampanga,  Bataan,  ajd  Infanta,  the 
island  of  Lubang  and  adjacent  islands. 


2.  The  Cebu  registration  district,  which  shall  include  the  city  of  Cebu,  the  island 
of  Cebu,  the  province  of  Oriental  Negros,  and  the  islands  of  Bohol,  Leyte,  Poro, 
Bill  ran,  and  Siquijor. 


3.  The  Iloilo  registxation  district,  which  shall  include  the  city  of  Iloilo,  the  island 
of  Panay,  the  province  of  Occidental  Negros,  the  Cagayanes  Islands,  and  the  islands 
of  Ouyo  and  Guimaras. 
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4.  The  Jolo  registration  district,  wiiicVi  shall  include  all  of  the  islands  of  the  Joki 
Archipelago,  the  islanil  of  Cagayan  de  Jolo,  and  all  islands  south  o£  Ihe  latitude  of 
tJie  southern  point  of  the  island  oi  Baailan. 


5.  The  Zamboanga  r^stration  diatriet,  which  shall  include  the  province  of  Zam- 
boanga,  the  island  of  Basilan,  and  all  adjacent  islands  between  the  latitude  of  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  of  Basilan  and  the  seventh  parallel  of  latitude. 


registration  district,  which  shall  include  the  province  of  Cagayan. 


9.  The  Ahra  lustration  district,  which  shall  include  the  province  of  Abra. 


11.  The  Isabela  registration  district,  which  shall  include  the  province  oi  IsfUiela. 


16.  The  Tarlac  regiatrafion  district,  which  shall  include  the  province  of  Tarlac. 
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f  Mannduque 
20.  The  Mm  i  iro  r^istration  district,  which  shall  include  tlie  island  of  Mindoro. 


e  and  of  Ticao. 


25.  The  Samar  registratioa  district,  which  shall  include  the  island  of  S 
adjacent  islands. 

SUEIGAO. 


i.  The  Dapitac  registration  district,  which  shall  include  the  province  of  Dapitan. 
1   district,    which   shall   include    the    province  of 


30.  The  Davao  registration  district,  which  Eiiall  inclade  the  province  of  Davao  and 
the  ielanda  of  Sarangoni,  Samal,  and  Balut. 

Pah.  XLI.  The  above  division  of  this  archipelago  into  Chinese  registration  districts 
shall  be  considered  as  tentative  only,  until  the  same  shall  be  confirmed  or  amended 
by  further  order  of  this  office. 

Pah.  XLII.  Appoinfments  of  registrars  and  deputies,  Manila. — The  insular  collector 
of  customs  is  hereby  announced  as  the  r^istrar  of  Chinese,  and  the  treasurera  of 
Kizal,  Cavite,  La  li^una,  Bulacan,  Pampanga,  Bataan,  and  Infanta  provinces, 
respectavely,  are  hereby  temporarily'  appointed  deputy  registrars  of  Chinese,  for  the 
Manila  z^stratioo  district,  and  said  treasurers  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  and' 
supervision  of  the  registrar  of  Chinese  at  Manila. 

Pab.  XLIII.  Cfefeii. — The  collector  of  customs  for  the  part  of  Cebu  is  hereby  tei 
porariiy  appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Cebu  r^istration  district. 

The  treasurers  of  the  provinces  of  Oriental  Negros  and  Leyte,  and  of  the  island 
Bohol,  and  the  coast  district  inspectors  of  cnstoms  at  Tacloban  and  Dumaguete  are 
hereby  temporarily  appointed  deputy  registrars  of  Chinese  for  the  Cebu  registration 
district,  and  shall  he  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  registrar  of  Chi- 
nese at  the  port  of  Cebu. 
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Par.  XLIV.  IM/o.—The  f-oUector  of  (Uistom 
pomrily  aiipoiiited  regiBtrar  of  Chinese  for  tlie  1 


trict  inspectora  of  custoiUH  at  the  ports  of  San  Jose  de  Buena  Vista  and  Gftpiz,  and 
the  deputy  coast  district  inspector  of  cuetonis  at  Cuyo,  are  hereby  temporarily 
appointed  dejiutj'  r^iatrani  of  Chinese  for  the  lloilo  r^stration  district,  and  shall 
be  under  the  junsdiftion  and  supervision  of  the  re^strar  of  Chinese  at  Uie  Port  of 
lloilo. 

Par.  XLV.  Jolo. — The  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Jolo  is  hereby  tempo- 
rarily appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Jolo  rt^stration  district. 

The  coast  district  isBpector  of  customs  at  Siasi  is  hereby  temporarily  appointed 
deputy  i^istrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Jolo  r^jstration  district,  and  shall  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  registrar  of  Chinese  at  the  Port  of  Jolo, 

Pah.  XL VI,  Zamboanga. — The  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Zamhoanga  is 
hereby  temporarily  appointed  rc^strar  of  Chinese  for  the  Zamboai^a  registration 
district 

Par.  XLVII.  Paragua. — The  coast  district  inmectorof  customs  at  Puerto  Princesa 
is  hereby  temporarily  appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Paragua  registration 
district. 

Par.  XLVIII,  Caffaj/an.— Thecoastdistrictinspectorofcustomsat Aparriishereby 
temporarily  appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  tor  the  Ci^yanr^stration  district. 

The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Cagayan  is  hereby  temporarily  appointed  deputy 
registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Cagayan  registration  district,  and  shall  be  under  the  jur- 
isdiction and  supervision  of  the  r^strar  of  Chinese  at  the  Port  of  Aparri. 

Pab.  XLIX.  /fow«.— The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Ilocos  Norte  is  hereby  tem- 
porarily appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Ilocos  registration  district. 

The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Ilocos  Sut  is  hereby  temporarily  appointed  deputy 
registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Ilocos  registration  district,  and  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  registrar  of  Chinese  for  said  district. 

Par.  L.  Alira. — The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Abra  is  hereby  femporsrily 
appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Abra  registration  district 

Par.  LI.  Lepanto-Bmttoc. — The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Lepanto-Bontoc  is 
hereby  temporarily  appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Lepanto-Bontoc  registra- 
tion district 

Par.  LII.  Isabela. — The  treaaurerof  the  provinceot  Isabeiais  hereby  temporarily 
appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Isabela  registration  district. 

Pab.  LIII.  Union, — The  coast  district  inspector  of  customs  at  San  Fernando  de 
Union  is  hereby  temporarily  appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Union  r^istra- 
tion  district. 

The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Union  is  hereby  temporarily  appointed  deputy 
registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Union  registration  distnct,  and  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  registrar  of  Chinese  at  the  port  of  San  Fernando  de 

Pah.  LIV.  Benguet. — The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Bei^et  is  hereby  tempo- 
rarily appointed  deputy  r^etrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Union  registration  district,  and 
shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  reg^rar  of  Chinese  at  the  port 
of  ^m  Fernando  de  Union, 

Pab.  LV,  Ntieva  Vizeaya. — The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  is 
hereby  temporarily  appointed  r^strar  of  Chinese  for  the  Nueva  Vizcaya  registration 
district 

Pas.  LVI.  Ponjostnon. — The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Pangasinan  is  hereby 
temporarily  appointed  registrar  of  Ciiinese  for  the  Pangasinan  registration  district. 

Pab.  L VII.  Zambahs. — The  deputy  coast  district  inspector  of  customs  at  Iba  is 
hereby  temporarily  appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Zamhales  registration 
district. 

The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Zambales  is  hereby  temparariiy  appointed  deputy 
r^istrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Ilocos  regisbution  district,  and  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  registrar  of  Chinese  at  the  port  of  Iba. 

Par.  IiVIII.  Tarlae. — The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  iWlac  is  hereby  temporarily 
appointed  registraE  of  Chinese  for  the  Tarlae  registration  district 

Par,  LIX.  Nueva  Ecija. — The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Ecija  is  hereby 
temporarily  appointed  r«istrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Nueva  Ecija  registration  district 

Pab,  LX.  Batanga». — The  coast  district  inspector  of  customs  at  Batengas  is  hereby 
temporarily  appointed  r^istrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Batangas  registration  district. 

The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Batangaa  is  hereby  temporarily  appointed  deputy 
registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Batan^  registration  district,  and  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  r^strar  of  Ciiinese  at  the  port  of  Batangas. 
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Par.  LXI.  Tay<ib<ig.-—The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Tayabaa  is  hereby  fempo- 
rarily  appointed  regiBtrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Tayabaa  registration  district. 

Pab.  LXlI.  Minaoro. — The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Mindoro  iffhereby  tempo- 
rarily appointed  r^etrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Mindoro  registration  district, 

Pae.  LXIII.  Eomblon. — Thedeputy  coast  district  inspector  of  customs  at  Romblon 
is  hereby  temporarily  appointed  registrar  of  Chioese  tor  the  Eomblon  re^atration 
district. 

The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Romhlon  ia  hereby  temporarily  appointed  deputy 
registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Eomblon  re^stratjon  district,  and  shall  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  registrar  of  Chinese  at  the  port  of  Romhlon. 

Par.  LXIV,  Camarines. — The  treasurer  of  Ambos  Oaiaarines  is  hereby  temporarily 
appointed  rra^frar  of  Chinese  for  the  Camarines  regiatration  diatriet. 

Par.  LXVT  Albay. — The  coast  district  inspector  of  customs  at  Legaspi  ia  hereby 
tenniorarily  appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  (or  the  Albay  registration  district. 

The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Alhay  is  hereby  temporarily  appointed  deputy 
registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Albay  registration  district,  and  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  registrar  of  Chinese  at  Legaspi. 

Pae.  LXVr!  Sorgogon. — The  coast  district  inspector  of  customs  at  Sorsc^on  is 
hereby  temporarily  appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Sorsogon  registration 
district. 

The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  SorS(^n  and  the  treasurer  of  the  province  of 
Maahate  are  hereby  temporarily  appointed  deputy  registrars  of  Chinese  for  the 
Sorsogon  registration  distnct,  and  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of 
the  registrar  of  Chinese  at  Sorsc«on. 

Pab.  LXVII.  Samar. — The  coast  district  inspector  of  cuatoma  at  Catbalogan  is 
hereby  temporarily  appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Samar  registration  district. 

The  treasurer  of^the  province  of  Samar  ia  hereby  temporarily  appointed  deputy 
registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Samar  registration  diatnct,  and  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction and  auperviaion  of  the  registrar  oE  Chinese  at  Catbalogan. 

Par,  LXVIII,  Surigao. — The  coast  district  inspector  of  customs  at  Surigao  ia 
hereby  temporarily  apx>ointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Surigao  registralJofi  dis- 

The  treasurer  of  the  province  of  SuiT^ao  is  hereby  temporarily  appointed  deputy 
registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Surigao  registration  district,  and  shall  he  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  registrar  of  Chinese  at  Surigao. 

Par.  LXIX.  Mkarais. — The  treasurer  ofThe  province  of  Misamis  is  hereby  tem- 
porarily appointed  rej^trar  of  Chinese  for  the  Misamis  r^istration  district. 

Par.  LXX.  GnUAato. — The  coast  district  inspector  of  customs  at  Cotabato  is 
hereby  temporarily  appointed  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  Cotabato  registration 
district. 

Pab.  LXXI.  E^istrars  and  deputy  registrars  of  Chinese  for  the  Dapitan  and  Davao 
registration  districts  will  be  announced  by  a  subsequent  order. 

Par.  LXXII.  Philippine  customs  officers  and  all  r^istrars  and  deputy  registrars 
of  Chinese  shall  give  due  publicity  to  the  terms  of  this  circular. 

W.  MoHGAN  SnusTiat, 
Colkclor  of  C'lUliiiM  for  tfi£  Philippine  Archipelago. 


AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  r^Btmtian  o[  Chinese  peisona  In  tbe  Pbillpplne  Archipelago,  aad  to  carry 

ninth,  nineteen  himarfi  and  two,  entiaed  "An  act  foprohiWt  Ihe  comins  Into  end  to  regulate  the 
residence  withm  the  United  States,  its  territorits,  and  all  lerrilory  under  its  Jutisdletlon,  and  the 

By  authority  of  the  Ihiited  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Pkilijipine  Commiixion,,  that: 
Section  1.  The  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Archipelago  ia  hereby 
authorized  anddireeted  tomakettier^Kistrationof  all  Oninese  laborers  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  reqtiired  and  prescribed  Dy  section  four  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit  the 
coming  into  and  to  regulate  the  readence  within  the  United  States,  ite  territories, 
and  all  territory  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  of  Chinese 
and  persons  of  Chinese  descent,"  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  personnel 
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of  the  Philippine  customs  aenuw,  the  provincial  and  military  otflcers  hereinafter 
provided,  ana  such  other  persons  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  The  insular  collector  of  customs  shall  make  such  rules  and  reculations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  execution  of  this  act,  prescribing  the  form  of  cer- 
tiflcatea  of  registration  required  hereby,  and  making  such  provisions  that  certificates 
may  be  procured  in  localities  convenient  to  the  applicants. 

Sec.  3.  Each  certiflcale  of  registration  shall  contain  the  name,  age,  date,  and  place 
of  birth,  r^istry  of  birth,  if  any,  local  residence,  occupation,  and  pboti^raph  of  the 
person  therein  described,  and  suchother  data  in  respect  to  him  as  snail  hie  prescribed 
by  the  insolar  collector  of  customs,  and  shall  be  issued  by  the  proper  oliicer  upon 
payment  to  him  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  United  States  currency,  said  fee  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  true  photograph  of  the  applicant  in  triplicate  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
officer. 

Sec.  4.  Any  Chinese  laborer  within  the  limits  of  the  Philippine  Islands  who  shall 
n^ect,  fail,  or  refuse  to  obtain  within  the  time  prescribed  by  section  four  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  act,  the  certificate 
of  re^iHtration  by  this  act  provided  lo  be  issued,  and  who  shall  be  found  within  the 
Philippine  Islands  without  such  certificate  of  registration  after  such  lime  has  elapseit, 
may  be  arrested  upon  warrant  issued  by  the  courtof  first  instance  of  the  province  or 
by  the  justice's  courtof  the  municipality  returnable  before  said  court  of  first  instance, 
by  any  customs  official,  police,  constabulary,  or  other  peace  officer  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  brooght  beforeanyjudgeof  a  courtof  first  instanra  in  the  islands^  whose 
duty  it  eliall  be  to  order  that  such  Chinese  laborer  be  deported  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  either  to  China  or  the  country  from  whence  he  came,  unless  he  rfiall  affirma- 
tively establish  clearly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  jndge,  by  at  least  one  credible 
witness  other  than  Chinese,  that  although  lawfully  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  and 
ever  since  the  passage  of  this  act  he  has  Deen  unable  by  reason  of  actMent,  sickness, 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  to  procure  the  certificate  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
law,  in  which  case  the  court  snail  order  and  adjudge  that  he  procure  the  proper  («r- 
tiflcate  witliin  »  reasonable  time,  and  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  bear  and  pay  the 
costs  of  the  proceeding:  Prom^ed,  li'/n-ever,  That  any  Chinese  laborer  failing  tor  any 
reason  to  secure  the  certiflcate  required  under  this  law,  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  its  passage,  shall  be  deporteil  from  the  islands.  If  it  appears  that  such  Chinese 
laborer  had  procured  a  certificate  in  due  time,  but  that  the  same  has  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  procure  aduplicatefroin  the  insu- 
lar collector  of  customs  or  from  the  officer  granting  the  original  certificate,  and  upon 
the  production  of  such  duplicate  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  discharged  from  cus- 
tody upon  payment  of  costs. 

Any  Chinese  person  having  procured  a  certificate  of  registration,  and  the  same 
having  been  lost  or  destroyed,  shall  have  a  right  to  procure  a  duplicate  thereof 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  insular  collector  of  customs 
npon  the  payment  of  double  the  fee  exacted  for  the  original  certificate  and  the 
presentation  of  his  true  photi^raph  in  triplicate. 

No  Chinese  person  heretofore  convicted  in  any  court  of  the  States  or  Territories 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Philippine  Islands  of  a  felony  shall  be  permitted  to 
r^;ister  under  the  provisions  of  tnis  act  without  special  authority  from  the  civil 
governor. 

Sec.  5.  Every  Chinese  person  havii^  a  right  to  be  and  remain  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  shall  obtain  the  certificate  of  registration  specified  in  section  three  of  this  act, 
as  evidence  of  snch  right,  and  sliall  pay  the  fee  and  furnish  his  photograph  in  tripli- 
cate as  in  said  section  prescribed;  and  every  Chinese  person  found  without  such  cer- 
tificate within  the  Philippine  Islands  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  by  law 
for  registration  shallbepresumed,  in  theabsenceof  satfefactory  proof  to  the  contrary, 
to  be  a  Chinese  laborer  and  shall  be  subject  to  deportation  as  provided  in  section 
four  of  this  act.  Every  Chinese  person  shall,  on  demand  of  any  customs  official, 
police,  constabulary,  or  other  peace  officer,  exhibit  his  certificate,  and  on  his  refusal 
to  do  so  may  be  arrested  and  tried  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  falsely  alter  or  substitute  any 
name  for  the  name  written  in  any  certificate  of  registration  or  forge  such  certificate, 
or  knowingly  utter  any  foreed  or  fraudulent  certificate,  or  falsely  personate  tiie 
person  to  whom  said  certificate  was  originally  issued,  or  who  shall  falsely  present 
any  such  certificate,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollara 
and  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

Sec.  7.  Every  Chinese  person  who  may  be  entitled  to  come  into  the  Philippine 
Islands  shall  upon  landing,  U  he  so  requests,  be  given  by  the  collector  of  customs  of 
the  port  at  which  he  lands  a  certificate  containing  his  name,  age,  photograph,  occu- 
pation, place  of  last  residence,  the  date  on  which  he  landed,  and  audi  other  data  in 
respect  to  him  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  insular  collector  of  customs,  and  such 
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certificate  sliall  be  issued  upon  payment  to  the  proper  officer  of  fifty  cents  United 
States  currency,  accompanied  by  a  true  pliotograph  of  the  applicant  m  triplicate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  such  ofHcer. 

.  Each  certificate  iaened  under  this  act  shall  he  made  out  in  triplicate,  and  to 


each  of  the  triplicate  copies  shall  be  attached  a  true  photograph  of  the  person  t 

whom  issued.    One  of  such  triplicate  certiflcatee  shall  be  delivered  to  the  applicanl. 

e  filed  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  Chinese  for  the  district  'within  which  the 


application  is  made,  and  the  third  transmitted  to  the  insular  collector  of  customs  for 
permanent  record  and  file. 

Sec.  9.  The  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Archipelago  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  deputize  as  registrar  or  deputy  registrar  of  Chinese  in  each  oi^anized 
province  of  the  civil  pivernment  any  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  customs  or 
treasurer  of  the  province,  and  the  officers  so  deputized  shall  give  the  necessary 
assistance  under  the  direction  of  the  iuBular  collector  of  customs  in  the  execution  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  10.  in  unorganized  provinces  the  insular  collector  of  customs  is  authorized  to 
designate,  where  available,  any  officer  or  qualified  employee  in  the  customs  service 
for  Quty  as  registrar  or  deputy  registrar  of  Chinese,  and  m  case  none  such  is  avail- 
able, then  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Division  of  the 
Philippines  ne  is  authorized  to  designate  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
serve  as  registrar  of  Chinese. 

Sec  11.  Registrars  and  deputy  r^iiistrars  of  Chinese,  in  addition  to  their  compen- 
sation as  officials  or  employees  of  the  civil  government  or  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  shall  receive  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollarB  United  States 
currency,  per  month,  and  their  actual  and  necessary  travelinfc  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
three  dollars,  United  Statos  currency,  i«r  day,  incurred  under  orders  of  the  insular 
collector  and  by  reason  of  their  being  engag^  in  the  work  prescribed  in  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  The  word  "laborer"  or  "laborers"  wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled  manual  laborers,  including  Chinese 
laundrymen  and  Chinese  employed  in  minify,  fiahii^c,  hucksterii^,  pMdltng  or 
taking,  drying  or  otherwise  preservii^  shell  or  other  fish  for  home  consumption  or 
expor&tJon. 

The  term  "merchant"  as  employed  in  this  actsignifiesapersoner^aged  in  buying 
and  selling  merchandise  at  a  fixed  place  of  business,  which  business  is  conducted  in 
his  name,  and  who  during  the  time  be  claims  to  be  engaged  as  a  merchant  does  not 
en^rage  in  the  periurmance  of  any  manual  labor  except  such  as  is  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business  as  such  merchant.  The  definition  of  "laborer"  and  "mer- 
chant" set  out  in  this  section  shall  receive  the  same  construction  as  that  ^ven  to  it 
by  the  Federal  courts  of  t)ie  United  States  and  the  rulings  and  regulations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States. 

Sec,  13,  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  following  temporary  employees,  or  so 
many  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  are  hereby  authorized  in  the  office  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Archipelt^o:  Six  registration  clerks  and  two 
Chinese  translators  of  class  nine,  and  two  stent^raphers andtypewriters  of  class  eight 

Sec.  14.  The  inrn  of-  forty  thousand  dollars  United  States  currency,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  isherebyapproprialedout  of  any  moneys  in  the  insular 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  the  salarira  and  expenses  of  registrars 
and  deputy  registrars  and  necessary  clerical  assistance,  interpreting,  tranSating, 
printing,  advertising,  traveling,  transportation,  stationery,  and  such  other  expenses 
as  may  De  incurred  m  connection  with  this  re^stration. 

Sec.  15.  It  being  impossible  to  complete  the  registration  herein  provided  for 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Con|{resBapproved  April  twenty-ninth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  the  time  for  such  resistration  is,  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  by  section  four  of  said  act,  hereby  extended  for  a  penod  of  six  months,  to 
date  from  April  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

Sec.  16.  I*nis  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  March  27,  1903. 
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APPENDIX  G. 

ComptiTotive  elaikikal  smnmtmea  pr^ared  for  use  in  the  Annual  Hepart  of  the  CoUecUrr  of 
OuMorm  for  the  Philippine  Mands  for  the  JUeal  year  ending  June  SO,  190S,  and  previous 
periods  (with  explanatory  notes) . 

[statistical  flfvisloii,  Manila  oiistom -house,  Manila,  P.  I.] 


AleandsUut  imp  rted 
Beer  imported 

Imjorted 

Exported 
Cocoanuts  exported 
Cupra  esporteil 
Cigars  exported 
Cigarettes  exported 
Chinew — arrived  and  departed 
Ooastwise  vessels  licensed 
Coal  imported 
Cordage  exported 
Cocoanutoif  exported 
Candv  and  confectitnen 
Customs  receipts 
C  otton  goods 
Exports 

Fi\  e  fiscal  J  ears 

Leading  articles 

Hemp  by  firms 

Silver  coin  Mexicftn 

Manila,  b}  tountnes 

Philippine  Islands,  b>  countries 

Chief  articles 

Sulttwrte 

Cebu 

Itoilo 

Siasi 

Zamboanga 
Expenditures  customs  four  iisi'al  y^iw 
Flour 

Foreign  vessels 
Free  of  duty  merchandise 
Memp  exported 
Imports 

\alues  tive  fiscal  >ears 

Manila  b\  countries 

Philippine  Islands  b>  lountnes 

Chief  articles  by  ports 

Leading  articles  four  fiscal  years 

Cotton  goods  by  countries 

Free  of  duty,  by  ports 

Free  of  duty  by  count 

&iU  er  com   Mexican 
Illuminatii^  oil 
Immigrants 
Opium 
Petroleum 
Rice  imported 
Receipts  customs 
Silver  (Oin 
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Raw,  exported 6!!8 

Refined,  imported..- S3S 

Tobacco,  exported - 638 

Veaeels  doing  carryii^  trade  . .  - W8 

Veaaels,  coastwise 647 

Wheat  flour - 641 

tlai^-ylai^  oil - 63S 


[Values  repreaenttd  in  United  States  cuireooj,  goM  and  eilver  coin  Inclnded.] 
IMPORTS. 


Twel™  moQtlis  eoafng  June— 

Port. 

isas.        1        1900. 

1901. 

1^2. 

1903. 

■1 

«J2,914,818 
309,181 

S20,8S9,m 

'asolsss 

84,429 
14,326 

828,586,988 

soIkt? 

67,260 

'24»:61I8 
155,198 
38,624 

18,63T,  m 

2»,  043, 858 

32,818,411 

41,072,788 

Twelve  months  endii^  Jane— 

Port. 

1«99 

19a 

1901.        1        IWI. 

1903. 

Man  a 

J8  692  «2 

J17  180  S4fi 
28  SOS 

821,522,444 

1,512,046 

8,093,714 

230,872 

2S090 

47,096 

820,462.688 

2:517;  814 

3,913,297 

128,832 

82S,570,376 

4;ioa>J8 

6,614,215 
209.223 
172,467 

Tota 

e0413O 

706  440 

26,481,282 

27,157.067 

39,674,328 

ilyear^  ending  Juitf  SO,  190:^  and  1903,  r 
anted  In  United  Si 


Country. 

lira. 

1903. 

Valne. 

DHty. 

value. 

Duly. 

11 

21218',  537 
g.  629,303 

9;4M;m 

1,1M,  OB 

SI 

246,979 

83,772,944 
4  698  955 
4,299,477 
8,885,228 

as 
''ii 

566,629 

i;i 

138,249 
1«,S74 
68,184 
71,  B» 

?;S!! 

M,;erA^iin;:::;;::::::: :..:::. 

BrlOsh  Auatiala^a 

487; 926 

3  ,660 
2  ;576 

11 

l;i 

5,014 

189,697 

38;  089 
116,746 
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Sweden  Olid  Nurwaf. 

Turkey  IJi  Asia 

Portugal 

CRnaiTlHlandB 

Nova  Scotia,  etc 

BriMBJi  Wertindlra '. '. 
French  China 


Note.— The  foregoing  la  a  sumomty  [roui  ihc  recapttulsclon  all 
lor  the  port  of  Manila;  gold  and  silver  toiaf  — ■"  '—  ■— •-—  -- 
and  merchandise  brougiit  on  United  Stales  at 


)i  monthly  reports  on  Fona  3 


I  values  represented  in  United  states  cvi 


C0„.„. 

1S02. 

19I», 

Value.           Duty. 

value.     ;       Dutj. 

84.035,243 
4.877,911 
9,833,748 
3  72I69J 
3,244.3» 

1,308,702 
14S,407 
664,231 
678.071 

ss 

615,642 

IS 

198^018 
1W,6S5 

is 

144 1 139 

1 

S4  IDS  944  '        8842  SC^ 

England 

S^aaH:;:::: 

Chinese  Empire 

;^;^ 

,021,190 
998  922 

IS 

480,012 
259,886 
632,993 

218;  9S5 
286,850 
4  019 
149,512 
163, 4W 
105,089 
88,106 

8751245 

:l 
■1 

105 

,,ii 

French  China 

i;5»9,705 

B'i 

243^224 

ii 

158^684 
126, 07B 

SI 

BritlBh  Australasia 

01,603 
86,628 
40,795 

KetSerl^^ 

954 

82;  764 
3^763 

Qnebe^  Ontario,  etc 

3736 

1 

.1 
1 

MM 

^^h^w^i'd- 

'm 

Korea '.'.'.'... 

'" 

S'^ifc-"- 

148 

Canary  lalandB 

.... 

81 

«,  105  084 

7  291916 

3d  099  842 

ll,iSi>S94 
29,SI,9i40 

,;gss 
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Note.— The  foregoing  la  e 
Is  of  the  Phillppli 

_ wnf        ■         '^ 

)rl902.    This  __ . 

partol.  the  importation  of  Bli 


from  the  recftpitulatlon  sheets  ol  monthlrreporlson  Fonn  3 
for  the  flacal  year  190S  falls  S6,M5,1»2  short  oi  the  value  shown 
n  acKounlcd  for  by  the  difference  lo  the  quantity  of  -"  — 

lB02behieS8,652,WS,  as  against  Sl,£ "-  -" •"■ 

i711,0ai  greater  than  the  shrinkage 


3,435  for  the  ;car  1903.  the 
n  total  ralues  for  the  year 
collected  during  the  year 


>T  Hongkoi^  In  1902 1 


transports  not  included  in  foregoinj 
fl  eiplalced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  al 


The  United  States  and  England  axe  the  two  chief  countries  of  import,  Both  show 
substantial  gains  for  the  year  19(6,  occupying  substantially  the  same  relative  position 
held  last  year.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  government  free  entries  have 
greatly  increased  and  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  entered  free  of 
duty  by  the  insular  and  United  States  Government  comes  from  the  United  States; 
also  all  supplies  brought  on  United  States  transports  of  which  no  account  is  taken  in 
customs  records 

While  no  exact  figures  as  to  the  actual  value  of  such  merchandise  are  obtainable, 
it  is  sate  to  state  that  if  the  value  of  such  imports  were  added,  the  total  value  of  the 
merchandise  coming  from  the  United  States  would  be  shown  to  be  more  than  three 
times  the  value  of  merchandise  coming  from  Et^land,  as  that  country  is  not  repre- 
sented in  this  class  of  imports. 


[Value  and  duty  represented  in  United  States  currency.] 


Rice. 

Cotton  goods. 

Port. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Manila 

iii 

K,  70S,  763 
75,711 

81,  Ml,  897 
11.750 

ia,25«,2fl8 

m',m 

(5,556,257 
158,810 
348,335 
138,259 
82;  709 

"•■iJS 

578,369,639 

10. 061,  m 

1,535,593 

18,604,978 

6,284,370 

OplUXQ. 

Flour. 

Port. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty, 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Duty, 

m|62B 
2i;268 

6,  ail 

"11 

J279,9B5 

151,463 
1,837 

S529,66S 
65,  «2 

5;  437 

259,472 

721,551 

357,676 

136,892 

668,360 

It  Bggreeated  1,667  barrels;  valne,  81,8! 


Eeflned  petroleum. 

Beer. 

■  Port. 

M,.... 

Valne. 

Duty. 

quarts. 

Value, 

Duty. 

Manila 
Cebu 

Jolo" 
Znmboanga 

722  123 
28  460 

"  S4«6,821 
3;&9S 

S197.701 

lis 
'IS 

^'336 

Total 

62955^1       65^557 

271,387 

289,430 

452,292  j         108,562 
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Alean<i«tou 

Coal.bitumin 

«a. 

Fori. 

pi^^ 

value. 

Duty. 

Ton. 

Value. 

Duty. 

25,727 

i!^ 

!S,083 
215 

'il;SS 

836»,7I0 

770 

m 

157 

m.m 

S5,567 

6,455 

185,817 

SW,499 

Rettned  sugar. 

Coeoa. 

Port. 

PonndB. 

V.l«e. 

Duty. 

Pounds.        Value. 

Duty. 

Manila 

4,605,23S 

mm 

98[627 
85:274 

8118,  S18 
4;  921 

2,m 

1 

1,««,675 

imioo 

134,399 

Zaroboanea 

24:774 

754 
2,950 

i 

Total 

6, 280,825 

144,966 

74,101 

1,443.709  j       m044 

»•" 

NoTB —Government  free  Bntrjeaol 
poundB  approxi 
eleven  attic''-  ' 


acal  year  ending  June  SO,  I90S,  aggregalefl 

.  .  897,726.    Total  value  o£  imports,  (36,099,842,  aggregate  of  the  fi 

(25  611^60 

and  imports  during  the  fmir  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  190S. 

SILVER  COIN. 


1900 

1901. 

19(^.        1        1903. 

''■Z.^l 

(2,030,782 

1 

.. 

Philippine  /stoitfe  during  the  fmir  fiscal  years  ending  Jane  SO,  1903. 


[Values  represented  tii 

United  State 

curren 

ey] 

Articles. 

l««. 

1«,1. 

1902. 

1903, 

83,113,423 

829:344 
638,416 

86,578,481 

318:955 
l^Ml 

,1 

404 

62.311 
160,482 

2,869,628 

»,  734, 0.2 

Kl^.^SSigiS 
1,690,897 

^'8%:  WO 

114,453,110 
2,648  304 
2,293,068 
953  520 
l,250:i75 
11,092 

2:761:432 

1,666:722 

FilT 

W7 

18,214,111 

21,661,239 

2'i,136,197 
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Aa  will  be  seen  irom  the  foregoing  summary,  rice  takes  first  place  as  an  article 
of  import.  The  steady  increase  in  importation  has  been  marked  for  the  past  tour 
years,  and  Btrikingly  ao  dnring  the  last  year. 

Opium  shows  a  slight  decrease,  chiefly  attributable  to  the  fact  th&t  a  very  material 
increase  in  the  duty  on  opium  was  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1902,  previous  knowl- 
edge of  which  fact  caused  importers  to  lay  in  an  unusually  large  atock  under  the  old 
rate,  thus  materially  affecting  the  imports  for  the  first  few  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1903. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  special  note  that  for  the  entire  tour  jjears  opium  has  stood 
ahead  of  wheat  flour  aa  an  article  of  import  and  conaumption  in  the  Philippine 
lalands. 

Illuminating  oil  comes  nest,  with  beer  in  bottles  second  in  importance. 

Flour  comes  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  aa  does  a  lar^e  proportion  ot  the 
illuminatii^  oil  and  beer  in  bottles.  There  has  been  a  considTerable  decline  in 
the  importation  of  beer,  apparently  attributable  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
[Jnitea  States  soldiers  in  these  ialanda. 

Coal  ranks  nest  to  beer  in  bottles  as  an  article  of  import.  It  comes  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Japan  and  Australia  in  the  order  named.  The  retail  price  ot  coal  m 
Manila  is  from  $8  to  $10  gold  per  ton. 

Vahte  of  eoVon  good*  for  fiscal  year  190S,  xhovAng  couidries  from  which  imported. 


CU.W 

Value, 

Countcj. 

Value. 

IS 

328,411 
Z8S,414 
1«:414 

lis! 630 

Spain ^.... 

l5:^3 

Tolai 

'■'"■"" 

year. 

Amount 

Year. 

An,o«.C. 

,„.,..,»,„,„„  ,...,., 

1:Si:S! 

81,417,1M 

S2,770,20» 

''K',S-"""~»""°""'""' 

Since  Amertoan  oeeupaUon  to  June 

1'         8S3 

' 

'       ' 

Value  of  <X)Uon  goods  for  fiscal  year  1903,  by  portx. 


Port. 

T..... 

15.656,267 

6,284,370 
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Next  to  rice,  cotton  goodf  constitute  th.c  ehief  article  of  import  into  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Up  to  the  present  time  England  has  practicallj'  controlled  this  trade,  holding  about 
one-half  the  entire  traffic  against  all  competitors  and  gratiually  gaining  vantage 
ground. 

English  firms  have  studied  and  catered  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  islands, 
and  Btatiatics  show  that  their  efforts  have  been  ricfily  rewarded. 

Thus  far  an  insignificant  share  of  this  trade  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  United  States, 
but  there  appears  to  be  rich  promise  of  a  field  for  the  extension  of  trade  from  the 
United  States  in  the  cotton^oods  line. 


(Represented  in  Uiiiied  Stntes  uu 


,«, 

,m 

,«. 

Mnnlla 

g4-  244 

!S,  484, 926 

CeOu 

^'.aaa 

Total 

11,225,  SM 

S.Kb.m 

This: 


ntludts  neither  iiMular  nor  United  "^tatta  ( 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1902  more  than 
one-fourth  in  value  of  all  merchandise  in  ported  was  enteted  free  of  duty,  whereas 
dunng  the  fiscal  year  1903  onh  about  (  ne  tenth  the  merctiandlse  came  in  free  of 
dutv. 

This  statement  does  not  take  into  aciount  merchandise  brought  in  on  United 
States  army  transports. 

The  large  free  entry  list  for  1902  k  explained  principally  bv  the  unusually  large 
quantities  of  Mexican  silver  m  nei  imported  that  year  which  enter  into  the  exports 
of  this  year,  Mexican  silver  monev  being  a  regular  commodity  and  article  of  com- 
merce here,  and  one  of  uncertam  value 


[Rep reson toil  In  United  States  eurri 


country. 

1902. 

,». 

11 
l,Z95!s<0 

ti.ae.686 

BdMshEf^it  indies 

AUBllBlla 

'?!■» 

Dutcb  iaatui^.. 

15,853 
B,967 

Frenc'liEaat  Indies." '.'.'.'.'." 

1,415 

BeJgiimi^\V.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'..'...   . 

1-^ 

150,000 

11,225,894 

■.e  entries  and  mcrebiuidlse  brought  on  United  St 


nsport9  not  Included. 
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From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  Hongkoi^  and  the  Chinese 
Bmpire  are  the  countries  of  origin  of  nearly  all  nierchandise  entered  free  of  duty, 
excluding  Government  free  entries,  which  are  not  included  in  this  report. 

A  very  marked  decrease  in  the  value  of  merchandise  entered  free  of  duty  during 
the  year  1903  compared  with  the  previous  year  will  bo  noticed. 

This  falling  oft  ia  chiefly  due  to  the  emaller  amount  of  silver  coin  imported  during 
the  year  1903.  Another  cause  ia  the  increase  of  Government  free  entries,  which 
include  many  articles  previously  imported  upon  regular  free  entries. 

The  large  decrease  in  the  importation  of  silver  coin  naturally  affects  Hongkong 
more  than  any  other  country,  as  nearly  all  importa  of  ailver  coin  come  from  that  port. 

The  Chinese  Empire  furniahes  the  greater  portion  of  fresh  vegetables  and  consid- 
erable quantities  of  live  animals,  both  of  which  are  free  of  duty. 

Free  entries  from  Australia  consist  almost  exclusively  of  fresh  meat,  potatoes, 
and  onions. 


Wheat  flour  is  one  important  article  of  <«mmerce  of  which  the  United  States 
enjoys  a  complete  monopoly  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Not  a  sack  of  wheat  flour  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which  did  not  originate  in  the  United  States. 

All  the  wheat  flour  used  in  commercial  channels  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast 
States — Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

It  is  shipped  entirely  in  qiiarter-t>arrel  sacks,*fiaving  only  a  single  covering  of 
heavy  muslin,  and  as  a  rule  arrives  in  exceptionally  fine  order. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  freight  rates  are  much  lower  on  flour  shipped  in 
barrels,  no  flour  in  barrels  has  been  shipped  to  this  market 

The  United  States  Government  imports  large  quantities  of  flour  in  army  trans- 
ports, of. which  the  customs  records  contain  no  account. 

Government  flour,  as  a  rule,  is  in  100-pound  sacks,  with  outside  gunny  coverii^. 
This,  like  that  handled  in  commercial  channels,  also  comes  exclusively  from  the 
United  States. 


A  large  quantity  of  rice' flour  is  imported  from  Hongkong,  it  being  extensively  used 
for  food  by  the  Filipinos  and  Chinese,  and  used  universahy  for  starching  the' white 
garments  worn  by  all  people  the  year  round  in  this  climate. 

Large  quantities  of  various  articles  are  imported  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  transports,  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  since  almost  without  exception 
these  articles  come  from  the  United  States,  the  customs  records  contain  no  account 
of  them. 

In  considering  the  volume  of  trade  from  the  United  States  this  important  feature 
should  not  be  overlooked,  since  if  proper  credit  were  given  to  the  United  States  for 
this  class  of  merchandise  the  United  States  would  be  shown  to  be  very  fkr  in  the 
lead  of  any  other  country  in  the  commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Coropanson  of  the  import  and  export  records  for  the  years  1902  and  1903  diseloses 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  import  values  and  a  consider- 
able increase  in  export  values  durii^  the  fiscal  year  1903. 

This  is  chiefly  accounted  tor  by  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  exportation  of  silver 
coin  during  the  past  year. 

The  gold  value  of  silver  coin  imported  in  1902  wi 
imported  this  year,  whereas  the  exports  of  silver  w 
as  against  $2,423,200  for  the  year  1902. 
WAR  1903— vol.  1 41 
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02. 

19 

D3, 

* 

Value. 

Duly. 

Duty. 

United  states 

g^::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

!!f.S 

»S 

•m^t 

^Sirateiiiiiii:::;;: 

Zf^ 

,«S 

»«,' 

0,639 

AUBtria-Himguy 

S8,787 

46,829 

2,565 

Ifi.m 

1,003 

£jiS°??:*::i;  ■ 

2,481 

" 

Eaatlndles,  French 

■JO 

718 

M 

2,970 

si,  776 

480 
163 

i.<efi 

30 

aO,4«i,688 

TIS,6I6 

29,670,375 
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Comjiaratit 


figctd  ye/irs  ending  J 


le  Islands,  hy 


H  anil  vttllliw  reprpsenleil  in  United  Bl 


1902. 

1903. 

Country. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Valiie, 

Duty. 

S7.871,7  3 
8. 280,478 

ss 

285;  322 

i2o;ieo 

88,787 
75,626 
65,191 

ss 

50,212 
3,687 

|oS 

2,481 
i;678 

i;008 

8286,916 
339,058 

2?;  032 
23,788 

II 

'g»4 
108 

1 

29 
2 

1 
1 

33f 
3« 

if 
; 
i 

116 
502 
197 

1 

157 
499 

910 

IfilSBT 

Chinese  Empire 

^•'■^ 

s!s??'°!^;e:e;  ::::;: 

8,373 

lioas 

4,199 

(iibcaltar 

^S^-M^dJ""* 

281 

ISO 

2,700 

578 

4  128 
599 

4,K4 
IBS 

1035 

68 

Nova  ScoHft,  New  Bnmawick 

S 

Yx^^M^V^V^'.'.'.'.'".V.'.'.'..'.. '..'.'.■■..'.. '...'..-. 

24 

^' 

27  157  087 

927  978 

39CT4  328 

lWi891 

Note.— The  foregoing  isasumL__, 

In  which  tonnalractionsol  dollars  are  omitteil, 
ftB  export  duties.    On  Form  No,  l' 


ithly  reports  on  Form  4,  Elporte  by  ArtioleHa.nd  CountrteB, 

•"     '■■  "-'- report  wharfage  and  harbor  dues  are  included 

epaiatcly,  and  eiport  duty  proper,  only,  Biyen 


The  for^oinf?  figures  representing  a  comparative  statement  of  espqrta,  bycountriee, 
for  the  two  fiscal  years  1902  and  IWKJ  are  not  without  interest  and  significance. 

The  United  States  rises  from  second  to  first  place,  leading  England  to  the  extent 
of  $5,063,730,  whereas  for  the  previoua  year  Ei^laod  led  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  of  $408,738. 

Those  two  conntriefl  out  of  a  list  of  51  countries  to  which  products  of  the  islands 
have  been  exported  receive  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  exports  from  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  increase  of  exports  for  the  year  1903  over  the  year  1902  is  $12,517,241,  a  most 
gratifying  showing,  all  circumstances  considered. 

The  abnormal  exports  of  Mexican  silver  coin  to  Hongliong  gives  Hongkong  a 
prominence  in  the  list  which  it  would  not  otlierwise  occupy. 
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e  o!  the  other  46  countries  reach  the  million-dollar  mark. 


ented  in  United  St 


PO,. 

Cac«o 

Hemp 

ConJage, 

Poands. 

\alie    1    ts 

» 

\alue 

Duty. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Manila 

S5 

f> 

107  6-1 

60S  44) 

1880,273 

51,975 

87,307 

«6S 

4  186  519 

6,820 

464 

184.260 

Total  -... 

57            11                      180  DBS 

1  701  576 

1  0^,062 

58,795 

7,771       m 

Port. 

Cocoan  ts                                       Copm 

Cocoanutoil. 

Founds,   \alue   Dutj      Poui  da.        \alue 

Duty. 

Callous. 

Value. 

Duty. 

r^fls^-- 

1,«6 

Sti3  I      tl      150  987  Sll     S3  313  l&l 

3  128  331  1         10  M2 

2  102  676             63  922 

1               59  074  ^Ta  I    1  025  264 

ai9,9L'i 

400 

S18S 

tl 

Total.-, 

1,.65|         W[       1     21.293091      4  172  67.         151,390  |           828 

355             3 

VUigylanKOil                               Snjtar  rs  r 

"^te'ii^ou'e^^'" 

Gallons,      ^al  « 

D  itj       Pound. 

\aliie      1      Duty. 

Pounds.    Value. 

Duty, 

SSfc.-::: 

5,066 

S103  66S 
471 

814        2  550  052 
1    548240 

S36  646 
268  646 

81,480 

."■.ri."'" 

19 

5,388  1       IM 

Sa°;:::::.::: 

27 

9.971 

2 

Total,,.. 

5,093      104,139 

14    246,150,08^      3,955,828      140,927 

31,754  i    ],]as 

" 

P». 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured.                       Cigaia. 

Cigarettes. 

Pounds.    1  Value.  |    Duty.   ■Thouaauds. 

Value. 

Duly. 

Thousands.  Value. 

Duty. 

Uauila 

20  626  441 

S902  b06  MM  205  '        IW  I  18 

«946,889 
48 

119,510 

20,502 

120.697 

tm 

8 

i 

■■2 

1                 * 

1 

Total 

20  6.6  613  1  9..  .1)     120  2C6|       119-1 

947,144 

19,517 

20.608 

20,699 

520 

r  fiscal  year  191)8, 139.674,828:  of  this  total  value  of  exporla,  the  twel' 
areregatevalueof  132.114,1X12,  leaving  for  all  other  articles  a  value 
I  represents  the  gold  value  of  Mexlcaii  money  eiporied,  leavli 


Note.— Total  export  value  l 
items  above  given  represent  e 
(7,560,326,  and  ol  this  85,977,^ 
Sl,aS2,53e  for  all  other  articles 


Hem^  may  well  be  ranked  as  king  of  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  it 
amountii^  in  value  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  exports. 

It  ia  gratifyii^  to  note  that  notwithstanding  "ladronism"  hemp  e-xporls  have, 
shown  steady  increase  during  the  past  four  years,  reaching  the  handsome  figure  of 
121,471,575  in  the  fiscal  year  1903,  an  increaae  of  #5,860,259  over  the  year  1902. 

The  copra  indnstry,  too,  has  shown  a  most  remarkable  increase  of  more  than  300 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Sugar  and  tobacco  have  shown  substantial  increases.  The  exportation  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes  has  showa  a  considerable  decline. 

Ylang-ylang  exports  have  shown  marked  increase  and  give  promise  of  substantial 
growth  in  the  future  as  one  of  the  rising  products  of  the  islands.  It  is  reported  to  be 
an  almost  certain  crop,  and  to  yield  a  profit  as  high  as  S5  per  tree  per  month. 
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id  autiea  represented  la  t 
ILOILO, 


Countrj'. 

190!. 

1903. 

Vftlue. 

Duty, 

value. 

Duty, 

829S.3M 

(6,516 

11 

162,043 

'11 

48,286 

S270 
2,771 

93,256 

2,617,814 

81,111 

4,108.K8 

"'™ 

United  States 

82,489,017 
12S|276 

38,200 

880,964 
3;023 

S8,1W,871 

"'^ 

Japan 

ii 

3,913,297 

12S,S92 

6,614,245 

BrtU*  East  Indies 

.»,-i 

81,126 

S208,7« 
477 

128,882 

1,130 

209,223 

ZAMBOANGA. 


846 
91,172 

11,625 

8260 
148,014 

S19 

'725 

108,320 

l,ff72 

172,457 

' 

British  East  Indies 

881,186 

tl57 

31.136 

157 

■"          '"      

Note.— The  loregoii^  la  a  eumroniy  of  monthly  reports  on  Form  4,  Kxporta  by  Articles  and  Couu 
tries.  In  whlcti  iarms  fraelloiis  of  dollars  are  omitMd,  In  this  report  wharfage  and  harbor  dues  ar 
included  as  export  duties.  On  Form  No.  1  these  Items  are  given  sejiaiately,  and  import  duty  prope 
only  given  under  that  head. 
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Exportation  0/ hemp  from  MtmUaforOiefincal  'lenr  endlmj  Jmii:  30,  IPOS,  showing  n: 


sl^Vfnl  Warner 

Com 

jaiii 

leod. 

l.iul. 

1902 

Bates 

Balet. 

117^ 

4,000 

18,733 

325 

ZOOS 

5B,!)01 

Januarj 

ISIO 

IsSSO 

2S,586 

9681 

3,296 

10  817 

2  409 

74  398 

«' 

3,W8 

6,469 

2,413 

Toua 

222  619  1  200  997 

187,184 

76,969 

75,814  .  53, 988 

24.074 

841,546 

fc  Cniltd  State 
RECEIPTS. 


I'ort. 

1900. 

,«,. 

1« 

1903. 

Manila 

W,  707, 668. 28 
316,079,75 

"III 

S7,62S,«)5.Ji 
49S,8«1.90 

18^674.68 

r,  240, 369, 77 

613:128:95 

9: 001: 84 

'814:11 

"'Ig's^-^ 

'^0"' 

.,„,«„ 

.,™,mi.;«!s,!i6,«i 

9,129,689.73 

EXI'ENDITURI 


Manila 

1            ^  ^^ 

84:095:87 

2:oo»:24 

(345,  OOJ 
7:93; 

nn 

8402,405.17 
3b:335:31 

Cebu 

S;?:;:::: 

16.362:85 

46 

1            650.67 

S^iT".':::::::;;:::; :;;: 

9, '294.  35 

231,050.89 

■" 

' 

' 

expoiiditnres  by  coast  district  inspectors  of  customs  at  coaetwise  porta. 

The  receipta  for  the  fiscal  year  1903,  not  withstanding  the  material  reduction  ot  the 
tariff  on  Bome  of  the  leading  staples,  are  $4,879.03  greater  than  in  the  year  IMl, 
which  up  to  this  year  has  been  the  leading  year  of  the  period  of  American  occupation. 

The  increase  of  customs  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  1903  over  the  year  1902  ia 
J604773.25. 

All  ports  have  shown  a  substantia!  increase  in  receipts  over  the  receipts  for  the 
previous  year,  the  greatest,  f278,809.71,  being  shown  by  Cebu,  Manila  coming  next 
witi  an  increase  of  1210,884.68. 

Cebu  rises  from  third  ta  second  place  as  an  entry  port,  and  Iloilo  drops  from  second 
to  third  place. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  port  of  Cebu  will  be  able  to  maintain  second  place  in 
the  list  of  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  years  to  come,  the  island  of  Cebu  being 
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■  of  trade  for  the  chief  article  of  export  from  the  Pliilippine  Islands— 
expendituiee  except  Hollo,  wliich  showa  a 


the  chief 
All  ports  show  al^ht  increases 


Yeei.                                                           Arrived. 

Departed. 

Jannary  1  to  J 

Km 

1       

p.n. 

AM„l 

Departed. 

746 

IB.Slfl 

■ 

Total  number  of  immlBrants  ol  all  natlonalUteB  arrived  daring  the  fiscal  year  IWH,  30,094. 
Total  number  of  Immigrants  ol  all  nationalities  arrired  duriagthe  fiscal  year  190S.  24,096. 
No  record  lor  period  previous  to  January  1, 1899.    Departures  do  not  Include  Chinese  rejected  and 
refused  landing,  bnt  only  such  as  received  certiilcateB  oi  residence  Ibrough  the  Immigration  dlTlaion. 


„„. 

"■^it 

peaiis. 

otS™, 

migrants" 

12,  M9 

1,9M 

12.856 

1 

I2.m 

i.m 

18,564 

Statement  of  Ueenses  issued  at  the  port  of  Manila,  P.  I. ,  thawing  the  tonnage  of  each  doM 
iiMh  number  of  certijieate  of  proUclion  mued  at  different  entry  ports  in  the  PMyqnne 
Islands,  during  the  period  between  January  1,  1900,  and  June  SO,  190S. 


COASTWISE 
[Number  of  licenses  is9uca  at  the  port  of  Manila,  P 


Cs^ofve^el. 

im 

1301, 

vm. 

}^.%. 

total. 

elaaa 

g! 

J 

.,! 

i.% 

S,715 

7,S9i 

4,586 

8,  MS 

6,461 

2,340 

21,924 
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ieiil  of  licenses  issued  at  the  port  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  etc. — Continued. 
TOSNAOE  OF  VESSELS. 


Ilrat  class.... 
Sefonil  Gla«B. . 
Special  coastwise  foreign 
Spedal  nnder  16  tons 
lJght«n{^  and  liaitor 


1     .m. 

.». 

.». 

June  SOj, 

%^^ 

1    3J  618. 2B 

87,250.  OS 
£3,238.17 

38,624,13 
12,099:17 

30,903.46 
2.014.96 
3,006.62 

4S!S 

144,285.93 
93,946.38 

1      «  764.89 

14,463.46 

9^<f 

70  651.14 

M,%1.«8 

90,053.98 

68,230.40 

313, 787.  ai 

Portof- 

certifl. 

1936 

TolftI 

—  ,^- 

CoQntrj-. 

Imp 

orW.              '              Esportfl. 

19.K, 

1903,                1902- 

1903. 

Domeatk 

"Is 

C  879^964 

American 
Bcteian 

«2«  31 

929,  «03 
29,284,619 

Sf 

8,232,336      1,401,197 
6,796,989      2,044,818 
3,014,242         712,969 
1,K3,016      1,913,417 

2,150,530 
2  528  176 
i:i68;865 
2,023,S04 

Total 

41  105.031 

35,099,842     27,167,087 

39,(!74,32g 

The  foregoing  eomparatue  statement  ot  \esaelB  doing  the  tarrying  trade  between 
the  Phihppine  iBlannf  and  lore^;o  [jorta  during  the  past  two  fiscal  years  is  not  with- 
out interest 

In  the  import  tniie  English  1  easels  ha\  e  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  60  per  cent. 
English  leasels  ha\e  earned  nearlj  all  the  silver  coin  imported,  and  the  imports  of 
silver  coin  being  veryheavj  in  1902  and  i^xtremely  light  in  1903,the  trade  of  English 
vessels  viewed  trom  the  value  standpoint  la  nEturally  more  affected  by  that  cause 
than  are  all  other  vessels  combined.  From  the  same  cause  thetotal  volume  of  import 
values  is  naturally  reduced. 

Norwegian,  German,  French,  Dut«h,  and  "All  other"  vessels  show  substantial 
gains,  while  American  and  Spanish  vessels  are  about  in  the  same  position  that  thev 
were  in  thfe  last  previous  year.  The  vessels  credited  as  "All  other"  are  nearly  all 
Japanese,  which  vessels  are  beginning  to  compete  quite  actively  for  the  foreign  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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the  gain,  as  nearly  all  of  the  exporta  of  Mexican  silver  go  to  Hongkong  oi 
veeeels. 

American,  French,  German,  and  Norwei 
others  romain  ahout  aa  last  previouH  year. 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  carrying  trade  of  traneportB  owned  oi 
by  the  United  States  Government. 


n  veBHels  show  considerable  g. 


NameotTtssel. 

Flag. 

nage. 

Heme  oi  veaeel. 

Flag, 

nage. 

, 

British 

2,1M 

Am.nc^. 

ilM"?:";::::-. 

4,S4fi 
1.148 

2,776 

Anionic  Lopea 

Sr;;;;;;; 

2,789 

82a 

GmLdeKoaidotre... 
Gulf  of  Aden 

Geo.E.BUlii^ 

■« 

Norwegian 

las?."".:: 

1.645 

2,678 

Norwegian 

isiadei^mv::'.'.::: 

2.4S6 

i 

2;7M 

2;  467 

Islftde  Luzon 

l^tit^Zr::: 

Ametiean 

1,092 

'■^S 

*™er!e*n 

AmerJcan 

2,694 

1,001 

.,IS 

iS^::;;:;;;;:;; 

.?^Sr.-.:::-.:::;: 

■™ 

DapltanMani 

108 
2,416 

2,843 

2,667 

2,822 

Amertcan 

8,6J6 
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Statement  of  foreign  eeegels  engaged  in  trade  between  tlie  Philippine  Islands  m 
ports  awring  fiscal  year  1903,  showing  name  and  j^nj— Continued. 

Name  o£  Tefsel.  Flag. 


MariUa 

Mojune  ...-., 

Hatbllda,sall 

Uolleie,salI 

Uontanez 

Ulnas  de  Batoan .. 

JCenelsuB 

MableGBle 


SeUMiTung-. 
Sa;a  uiang.. 


Prince  Taldemtir. . . 


RiS 


Pat  Sine 

Prosper 

Patraich 

Hdadee 

FanlR«Tere(BaIl  ... 


BiOhiDODd  Casde. 

Shavmnt 

SnnlEianB 

Bllrewsbury  ...... 


'.  ^^b". 


.   British 

do 

.1  Norwegian 


■ST----------- 

Slngtra. 

1,646 

2.^ 

K^^.'".-.-.:::-.-. 

Sttatt^U 

3,2*14 

SSSTn'::::::::;::; 

^^^?i>"'".:;::::-; 

6,1»5 

2,414 

^!W8 

Wlllowden  . 

WnrabiiiK 

"'  F.  Garms  (sail) . 


Wineland  . . 

Wuchang... 

J  Wlndeon 

1  WliiiHJre,l(soJ!).. 

Yneneang 

IfawattaStani.... 

Yaogtze 

Yaddo 

Yosemlte 


APPENDIX  H 


Organization,  duties 


Custom-house, 


Pabaqraiti  I.  Th 
division  of  the  Ma 
information  of  all  o 

Par.   II.   A  deput 


October  IS,  190S. 
b       ed  for  the 
la    e  division. 
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Pah.  111.  The  arrastie  diviaion  shall  have  supervision  over  and  government  of 
all  loaded  carriers  arriving  at  the  cu8tom-houe«  whari  and  the  discharge  of  the 
imported  inerchandiBe  therefrom;  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  to  the  warehouses 
or  apprfdsers'  stores,  and  ita  deliveiy  to  the  consignees.  This  division  shall  also 
have  charge  of  the  machinery,  appliances,  facilities,  and  labor  used  in  performing 
this  work. 

Par.  IV.  The  office  and  clerical  force  of  the  arrastre  division  shall  be  in  charge 
of  a  chief  clerk,  who  shall  he  directly  responsible  to  the  deputy  surveyor  of  cuBtoma 
ia  ehaige  of  the  arrastre.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  clerk— 

(a)  To  figure  the  arrastre  cbaree  for  each  consignment  of  imported  merchandise 
landed  at  the  custom-house  wharf. 

(6)  To  have  inmiediate  charge  of  the  clerks,  bookkeeping,  and  other  indoor  work 
in  the  office  of  the  arrastre  division. 

(c)  To  cause  to  be  prepared  a  statement  in  triplicate  of  each  arrastre  charge,  certi- 
fying to  the  same  with  his  initials  upon  the  ormnal, 

(d)  To  receive  the  import  entries,  and  after  the  arrastre  chai^  has  been  figured,  to 
forward  them  as  hereafter  prescribed,  obtainii^  a  receipt  for  their  delivery, 

(e)  To  have  a  record  kept  of  each  arrastre  charge. 

(^)  To  receive  the  dwly  time  report  of  unskilled  laborers  employed  by  the  arrastre 
diviaion  from  which  he  shall  keep  a  time  book  of  said  laborers. 

(ff)  To  keep  a  time  book  of  all  employees  of  the  arrastre  division  other  than  the 
unslulled  laborers,  and  to  prepare  monthly  pay  rolls. 

(h)  To  he  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  arrastre  division. 

(i)  During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  deputy  surveyor  of  customs  in  chai^  of 
the  arrastre  division  to  have  charge  of  the  same,  acting  in  the  name  of  said  deputy 
surveyor. 

Pae.  V.  The  custom-honse  wharf,  the  landing  of  imported  merchandise  thereon, 
the  conveyance  of  the  merchandise  to  the  custom-house  warehouses  and  appraisers' 
storeSj  and  the  handliuK  of  merchandise  for  delivery  to  the  cons^ees,  and  also  the 
machinery,  appliances,  facilities,  and  labor  employed  in  doiM  the  same,  shall  be  in 
charge  of  a  wharfinger,  who  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  deputy  surveyor  of 
customs  in  charge  of  the  arrastre.  The  wharfinger  shall  have  the  rank,  authority, 
and  uniform  of  a  flrst-class  inspector.  He  shall  he  ae^sted  in  his  duties  by  assistant 
wharfingers,  who  shall  each  have  the  rank,  authority,  and  uniform  of  a  fourth-class 

Pah.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  wharfinger — 

(o)  To  perform  all  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  the  inspector  in  charge  of  tJie 
custom-house  wharf. 

(6)  To  cans*  all  imported  merchandise  landed  at  the  custom-house  wiiarf  to  be 
conveyed  to  such  warehouse  as  will  facilitate  its  delivery  to  the  consignees,  desig- 
nating the  warehouses  and  the  manner  of  storage. 

(c)  To  cause  the  sample  packf^es  required  for  appraisement  to  be  conveyed  from 
the  wharf  or  warehouse  to  the  appraisers'  stores. 

(rf)  To  have  charge  and  direction  of  the  arrastre  warehousemen,  foremen,  engi- 
neers, and  firemen  of  steam  cranes  and  locomotive  of  tramway,  and  of  the  conduc- 
tors, cabos,  labor  bosses  and  laborers  employed  in  the  handling  of  imported  mer- 
chandise while  in  the  custom-house. 

(e)  To  have  charge  of  the  steam  cranes,  the  tramway,  including  locomotive  and 
cars,  tracks,  and  other  machinery  and  appliances  used  oy  the  arrastre. 

(/)  To  issue  a  time  check  to  each  laborer  employed  by  the  airaatre  division,  stat- 
ing the  name,  time  employed,  and  the  amount  of  the  wage. 

{g)  To  certify  by  his  signature  to  the  correctness  of  the  pay  roll  of  laborers 
employed  by  the  arrastre  division. 

(h)  To  inspect  the  condition   of   merchandise  landed  upon  the  cnstom-house 

Par,  VII.  The  permit  clerk,  Manila  custom-house,  shall  forward  all  import 
entries,  together  with  the  corresponding  bills  of  ladii^,  to  the  arrastre  division, 
whence  they  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  permit  clerk,  after  the  arrastre  chaises  have 
been  paid.  Paragraph  XIII  of  Manila  custom-house  special  order  Ko".  31  is 
hereby  amended  to  that  effect. 

Pab.  Vin.  In  case  a  ship-side  delivery  permit  is  given,  the  permit  clerk  shall 
not  send  the  corresponding  entry  to  the  arrastre  division  but  shall  course  it  as  here- 
tofore; Provided,  That  in  case  a  ship-side  delivery  permit  is  issued,  but  the  consign- 
ment or  any  portion  thereof  is  landed  at  the  coscom-houee  wharf,  the  chief  of  tbe 
inspectors'  diviaion  shall  at  once  notify  the  chief  clerk  of  the  arrastre  division  to 
that  effect,  and  the  latter  shall  obtain  the  corresponding  entry  and  make  the  proper 
arrastre  chaige. 
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Par.  IX.  The  arrastre  chaise  on  all  merchandise  landed  at  the  euatom-house  wharl 
ehall  be  figured  by  multiplying  the  gross  weight  or  gross  volume  measurement, 
reduced  to  tons,  of  each  consignment,  as  shown  by  the  entry  or  the  bill  of  lading, 
by  the  rate  per  ton.  Whichever  makes  the  larger  number  of  tons,  the  we^ht  or  the 
volume  measurement,  shall  be  used,  but  not  both.  A  ton  shall  he  1,000  kilograms 
by  weight,  or  40  cubie  feet  b^  voiume. 

Par.  X.  The  arrastre  weight  shall  be  $1.50  Philippine  currency  per  ton:  iVo- 
vitUd,  That  any  single  conaignment  weighing  less  than  100  kilos  shall  pay  20  cents 
PhiiiOTJne  currency;  that  any  ainaile  consignment  weighing  100  or  more  but  iesa 
than  200  kilos  shall  pay  30  cents  Philippine  currency;  that  any  single  consi^ment 
weighiM  200  kilos  or  more  but  less  than  300  kilos  shall  pay  45  cente  Philippine  cur- 
rency: And  provided  farther.  That  any  consignment  consieting  of  a  single  package 
weigning  less  than  10  kilos  shall  not  be  subject  to  an  arrastre  cnarse. 

Par.  XL  Permits  for  removing  loaded  lighters  or  caacoee  from  the  customs  wharf 
for  delivery  of  contents  elsewhere  (known  a8"paB6"  delivery)  shall  be  issued  by  the 
insular  surveyor  of  customs.  When  such  lighter  or  caaco  has  been  removed  from 
the  customs  wharf,  the  "pasfi"  delivery  permit  shall  be  sent  to  the  arrastre  office, 
properly  indorsed  by  the  wharf  inspector. 

Par.  Xll.  In  cases  where  a  "pas6"  delivery  has  been  made  the  deputv  surveyor  of 
(^stoms  in  charge  of  arrastre  shall  refund  to  the  consignee  the  amount  o\  the  arrastre 
charge  on  the  merchandise  glvensuch  "pas^"  delivery,  upon  duplicato  vouchers  in 
the  usual  form. 

Par.  XIII.  A  statement  of  each  arrastre  charge  shall  be  made  in  triplicate,  num- 
bered consecutively.  The  amount  of  the  charge  shall  be  collected  from  the  consignee 
of  the  goods  by  the  cashier  of  the  arrastre  division,  and  the  original  statement  of 
the  same  shall  be  stamped  "paid"  and  delivered  to  thecons^nee  as  his  receipt. 
The  duplicate  shall  be  likewise  stamped  and  be  filed  witb  the  arrastre  division. 

Par.  XIV.  All  money  received  by  the  cashier  of  the  arrastre  diviMon  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  insular  treasurer  at  least  once  every  five  working  days  to  the 
account  of  the  insular  collector  of  customs. 

Par.  XV.  Every  expenditure  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  arrastre, 
other  than  the  salaries  and  wages  of  employees,  shall  be  paid  on  an  expense  voucher 
certified  to  by  the  deputy  surveyor  of  customs  in  charge  of  the  arrastre  and  approved 
by  the  insular  collector  of  customs. 

Par.  XVJ.  All  payments  of  moneys  for  salaries,  wages,  and  expense  of  operation 
and  maintenance  shall  be  made  by  check  drawn  upon  the  insular  treasurer  by  the 
insular  collector  of  customs. 

Par.  XVil.  The  receipts,  expenditures,  and  accounts  of  the  arrastre  division 
shall  be  checked  and  revised  monthly  by  the  supervising  special  agent  of  the  Phil- 

Par,  XVIII.  The  deputy  surveyor  in  charge  of  the  arrastre  division  shall  employ 
such  laborers  each  ilay  as  are  needed  to  handle,  store,  and  deliver  the  imported 
merchandise. 

Par.  XIX.  All  employees  of  the  arrastre  division,  other  than  laborers,  shall  be 
paid  their  salaries  or  wages  by  the  disbursing  ofBeer  of  the  arrastre  division  on  a 
montlily  pay  roll,  in  duplicate. 

Par.  XX.  Loaded  carriers  shall  be  dischaised  in  the  order  of  their  arrival  at  the 
wharf,  unless  special  permission  is  obtained  from  the  deputy  surveyor  of  customs  in 
charge  of  the  arrastre  division  to  discharge  them  out  of  turn. 

Par.  XXI.  Overtime  arrastre  work  shall  only  be  done  to  prevent  congestion  of 
loaded  carriers,  or  of  the  wharf,  except  upon  special  permission  obtained  from  the 
insular  collector  of  customs. 

Pae.  XXil.  All  such  overtime  arrastre  work  shall  be  authorized  and  performed 
in  accordance  with  customs  administrative  circular  No.  17,  except  that  Paragraphs 
IV  and  V  thereof  are  hereby  amended  so  that  arrastre  overtime  permits  shall  be 
issued  by  the  deputy  surveyor  of  customs  in  chai^  of  arrastre  division,  who  shall 
indorse  tne  fact  that  the  overtime  work  is  necessary  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
service. 

Par.  XXIII.  Each  patron  shall  report  the  arrival  of  his  lighter  or  caaco  at  the 
custom-house  wharf  by  signing  the  record  of  arrivals  at  the  office  of  the  wharfinger, 
which  record  shall  constitute  the  order  of  arrivals. 

Par.  XXIV.  Loaded  cascoes  lying  at  the  custom-house  wharf  forty-eight  hours 
without  permit  for  "pas^"  delivery  beii^  applied  for  may  be  unloaded,  if  deemed 
necessary  by  the  deputy  surveyor  of  customs  in  charge  of  the  arrestre  division. 
Neither  empty  cascoes  nor  launches  shall  be  permitted  to  lie  at  the  custom-house 
wl4arf 

Par.  XXV,  Inspectors,  storekeepers,  guards,  and  checkers  shall  indicate  carefully 
upon  the  boat  notes,  wharf,  and  warehouse  checks  the  inndltion  of  imported  mer- 
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chandise,  if  any  is  in  bad  order.  They  shall  note  in  detail  upon  the  wharf  and 
warehouse  checks  the  bad  condition  of  any  hoses,  cases,  barrels,  wrappings,  or  other 
coverings,  and  also  of  the  contents  if  the  same  are  exposed  by  reason  of  bad,  torn,  or 
broken  coverings,  giving  the  marks  and  numbera  of  such  packages.  All  packages 
in  bad  order  or  whose  coverii^  show  signs  oi  having  been  tampered  with  shall  be 
weighed  at  the  wharf. 

Pak.  XXVI.  Any  article  or  package  of  one  ton  or  more  in  weight,  coining  to  the 
custom-house  wharf  tor  landing,  in  the  abseDce  of  other  instructions  from  the  con- 
signee, shall  be  placed  upon  the  wharf  for  wharf  delivery.  If  the  consignee  or  agent 
desires  such  package  to  be  placed  in  a  warehouse  or  the  custom-house  yard  for 
delivery  or  storage,  an  additional  charge  to  cover  the  actual  cost  o(  such  removal 
shall  he  made,  to  be  determined  by  the  deputy  surveyor  of  customs  in  chai^  of 
arrastre.  If  any  such  article  is  not  removed  from  the  custom-house  wharf  within 
Sve  days  after  its  landii^  it  shall  be  removed  by  the  arrastre  division  to  a  ware- 
house or  custom-house  yard,  and  theexpenseof  the  removal  charged  to  the  consignee 
of  the  package- 

Par.  XXVII.  In  case  there  should  be  a  short  shipment,  a  claim  for  the  refunding 
of  that  proportion  of  the  arrastre  charge  which  the  we^fht  of  the  merchandise  short 
shipped  bears  to  the  whole  consignment  may  be  tiled  by  the  cons^ep,  and  upon  an 
order  signed  by  the  insular  collector  of  customs  the  deputy  surveyor  of  customs  ir 
charge  of  t' .-.   -l_..  .....__  j   _._.u   .  ...s.      .,.-,.....        .  .     ., 


e  shall  refund  such  portion  of  the  arrastre  chai^  to  the  cc__ 
!,  upon  duplicate  vouchers  in  the  usual  form,  in  the  same  manner  as  refunds  of 
duties  are  made  upon  short-shipped  goods. 

Par.  XXVIII.  All  sample  pack^es  des^nated  tor  appraisal  shall  be  transported 
from  the  wharf  or  the  warehouses  or  to  the  appraisers'  stores  by  the  arrastre  division 
upon  application  by  the  consignee  to  the  deputj'  surveyor  of  customs  in  charge  of 
arrastre.  The  charge  lor  this  service  shall  he  included  in  and  made  a  part  of  the 
arrastre  chawe. 

Pak.  XXlX.  The  r^;ular  houra  tor  the  arrastre  division  shall  be  as  follows: 

On  all  working  days  except  Saturdays,  at  the  wharf,  from  7  to  11,30  a.  m.  and 
from  2  to  5  p.  m.;  at  the  warehouses,  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2.30  to  5.30 
p.  m.;  at  the  office,  from  8  a,  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2.30  to  5.30  p.  m. 

On  Saturdays,  at  the  wharf,  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.;  at  the  warehouses,  from  7.30 
a,  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.,  and  at  tLe  office  from  8  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 

Par.  XXX.  The  chief  clerk  and  the  cashier  of  the  arrastre  division  shall  each 
give  a  bond  to  the  insular  collector  of  customs  in  the  sum  oi  1,000  pesos  Philippines 
currency  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

W.  MOKGAN  ShUSTBK, 

Colkclw  of  OiMomg  for  the  Philippine  Mands. 


APPENDIX  1. 

[Customs  adroinistralive  circular  No.  2SS.] 

FuUieking  karbor  regulatiom  for  the  Port  of  Manila. 

Office  of  the  Collectok  of  Customs 

FOB  THE  Philippine  Islands, 

Manila,  S^temher  23,  190S. 
Paraoraph  I.  By  authority  of  section  5  of  Act  No.  365  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, as  amended  by  Act  No,  625,  the  following  regulations  are  hereby  promul- 
gated for  the  harbor  of  Manila  and  thd  Pasig  River: 

The  boundaries  of  Manila  Harbor,  as  defined  by  Manila  custom-honse  general 
order  No.  43,  are  aa  follows: 

That  portion  of  Manila  Bay  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Singalong  Eiver  and 
running  due  west  to  the  intersection  of  an  iinaginary  line  running  due  north  from 
the  end  of  Sangley  Point;  thence  running  north  32°  east  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Vitas  Kiver;  thence  along  the  shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Singalong  River,  the  point 
of  starting. 

Pah.  II.  All  vessels  entering  Manila  Bay_  shall  show  their  colors  before  passing 
Oorregidor  Island,  and  shall  keep  them  flying  until  boarded.  Merchant  vessels,  it 
provided  with  numbers  or  letters,  shall  signa!  to  the  statjou  on  that  island  when 
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Par.  III.  All  vessels  entering  Manila  Bay  shall  (consider  themselves  in  gnarantine 
until  boardwl  by  the  quarantine  officer  and  given  pratique  by  him.  Until  such 
pratique  has  been  given,  the  quarantine  flag  aliall  he  kept  flying  at  the  fore. 

Pah.  IV.  No  communication  shall  be  held  with  anyone  escept  the  quarantine 
officer  and  hie  staff  until  pratiqiie  has  been  granted,  unless  it  be  absolutelj;  neces- 
sary to  receive  assistance,  in  which  case  those  rendering  such  assistance,  if  com- 
pelled to  go  on  board,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restriction  as  those  on  board  the 
quarantine  vessel.  Custom-house  officials  boardii^  a  vessel  are  also  subject  to  this 
restriction. 

Par.  V.  All  orders  and  regulations  of  the  quarantine  officer,  given  in  his  line  of 
duty,  shall  be  strictly  and  promptly  obeyed. 

Par,  VI.  All  cases  of  sickness  of  a  contf^ons  character  which  tnaj_  occur  wlule 
the  vesBel  is  in  port  shall  be  reported  at  once  in  writing  to  the  quarantine  officer. 

Pah.  VII.  In  case  of  death  on  board  of  any  vessel  in  port,  that  fact  with  jmrticu- 
lars  shall  be  at  once  reported  in  writing  to  the  quarantine  officer  and  to  the  insular 
collector  of  customs. 

Pas.  VIII.  Vessels  shall  anchor  or  moor  at  a  safe  distance  from  each  other,  and 
the  master  of  the  vessel  last  anchoring  or  mooring  shall  be  held  responsible  for  such 
distance.  Vessels  lying  inside  the  breakwater  during  the  season  of  the  aouthweat 
monsoon  shall  moor  with  the  anchors  placed  northeast  and  southwest.  Light- 
draft  vessels  shall  take  the  inner  berths.  No  launch,  casco,  or  other  craft  shall  be 
allowed  to  make  fast  to  channel  buoys  in  the  l>ay. 

Pah.  IX,  Vessels  loaded  with  petroleum,  other  inflamniable  liquids,  or  explosive 
compounds,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  lie  inside  the  breakwater,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  port  authorities. 

Par.  X.  When  vessels  are  boarded  by  the  liarbor  master  or  his  representative, 
maslera  thereof  shall,  upon  demand,  exhibit  the  ship's  roll  or  r^jster,  crew  list, 
passenger  list,  or  any  other  pnblic  ship's  paper. 

Pah.  XI,  Masters  of  vess^s  are  requested  to  furnish  all  shipping  news  of  general 
interest  and  such  sanitary  and  hydr<^aphic  information  as  they  may  have.  MastcrH 
wishing  to  have  barometers  tested  can  do  so  by  giving  glass  reading  to  the  harbor 
master,  who  will  compare  same  with  obaen'atory  instniments  and  return  correction 
to  ship.  The  harbor  master  will  also,  when  requested,  supply  masters  with  latest 
pilot  charts,  notices  to  mariners,  and  such  local  meteorological  data  as  may  be  of  use 
m  these  waters,  for  which  no  charge  will  be  made. 

Par.  XII.  When  any  new  officer  or  officers  are  to  be  appointed  to  serve  on  board 
ot  a  United  States  merchant  vessel  while  such  vessel  is  in  port,  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms shall  be  notified  in  order  to  insure  the  fact  that  such  officer  or  officers  hold  the 
proper  licenses. 

Pah.  XIII.  Incaseapilot  is  required  by  any  vessel  at  any  time,  a  regularly  licensed 
pilot  will  be  furnished  at  the  pilot's  station,  and  no  other  person  shall  be  permitted 
to  act  in  that  capacity. 

Par.  XIV.  blasters  of  vessels  wishing  to  load  or  diachai^  ballast  shall  first  obtain 
permission  to  do  so  from  the  harbor  master;  and  in  case  of  unloading  they  shall 
receive  and  obey  their  instructions  from  the  harbor  master  as  to  where  the  ballast  is 
to  be  duniped. 

Par.  XV.  There  shall  not  be  thrown,  discharged,  or  deposited,  or  caused,  suffered, 
or  procured  to  be  thrown,  deposited,  or  discharged,  either  from  or  out  of  any  ship, 
baig:e,  or  any  floating  craft  of  any  kind,  or  from  the  shore,  or  wharf,  any  refuse 
matter  of  any  kind  or  description  whatever  which  may  impede  or  obstruct  nav^- 
lion,  other  than  that  flowing  from  streets  and  sewers  and  passing  therefrom  in  a 
liquid  state,  into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  Manila  Harbor  or  Pasig  Eiver,  as 
defined  in  Paragraph  I  of  these  regulations,  nor  shall  there  be  deposited  or  caused, 
suffered,  or  procrired  to  be  deposited,  material  of  any  kind  in  any  place  on  the  bank 
ot  said  navigable  waters  or  on  the  bank  of  any  tributary  of  said  navigable  waters, 
where  the  same  may  be  liable  to  he  washed  into  such  waters^  either  by  ordinary  or 
high  tides  or  by  storms  or  floods  or  otherwise,  whereby  navigation  shall  or  may  be 
impeded  or  obstructed. 

Pah.  XVI.  All  vessels  at  anchor  shall  show  the  prescribed  anchor  lights  from  stin- 

Pas.  XVII.  All  vessels  under  way  at  uight  shall  show  the  prescribed  running 
li^ts. 

Par.  XVIII.  Outgoing  vessels  shall,  at  least  two  hours  before  departure,  fly  the 
usual  code  signal. 

Par.  XIX.  Whenever  a  vessel,  raft,  or  other  craft  is  wrecked  and  sunk  in  navi- 
gable channels,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  it  shall  he  the  duty  ot  the  owner  of  said 
sunken  craft  to  immediately  mark  it  with  a  buoy  or  beacon  during  the  day  and  a 
red  lantern  at  night  and  to  maintain  such  marks  until  the  removal  of  the  sunken 
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craft.  In  such  case,  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  such  sunken  craft  to 
commence  the  immediate  removal  of  the  same  and  diligently  to  prosecute  the  said 
removal. 

Pak.  XX.  Whenever  the  navigation  of  Manila  Harbor  shall  be  obstructed  or 
endai^redby  any  sunken  vessel,  boat,  water  craft,  raft,  or  other  similar  obstructions 
and  such  obstniction  has  existed  tor  a  longer  period  than  thirty  days,  or  whenever 
the  abandonment  can  be  established  in  a  leas  space  of  time,  the  sunken  vessel,  boat, 
water  craft,  raft,  or  the  obstruction  may  be  broken  up,  removed,  sold  or  otherwiee 
disposed  of  by  the  harbormaster,  at  bis  discretion,  witn  the  approval  of  the  Insular 
CoUeclor  of  Customs,  and  any  net  protieeds  arising  therefrom  snail  be  deposited  with 
the  Insular  Treasurer. 

Pah.  XXI.  When  a  vessel  is  in  diatrees  and  requires  assistance  from  other  vessels 
or  from  the  shore,  the  following  shall  be  tlie  signals  to  be  used  or  displayed  by  her, 
either  together  "- -"■""■'"'■-  -■-■ 


it  a  ball,  or  anything  resembling  a  hail. 

Fourth.  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  apparatus. 


First.  A  gun  or  other  explosive  signal  flred  at  intervals  of  about  one  minute. 

Second.  Flames  on  the  vessel  ( as  from  a  burning  tar  barrel,  oil  barrel,  etc. ) . 

Third.  Eockets  or  shells  throwing  stars  of  any  color  or  description  fired  oni 
time  at  short  intervals. 

Fourth.  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  apparatus. 

Par.  XXII,  The  following  typhoon   signals  will  be   displayed,   when 
requires,  from  the  semaphore  station  -•>-—•-■      "        ■'    ' 
the  CQstom-honse: 


the  cathedral  and  from  the  dome  of 


Black  cylinder,  li  feet  in  diameter,  2  feet  hi§h. 
Black  cone,  base  li  feet  in  diameter,  2  feet  high. 
Black  sphere,  2  feet  in  diameter. 
Flag  3  or  4  feet  square  of  any  convenient  color. 


NIOHT  SIONALS. 
Red  and  white  lights  in  either  vertical  or  horizontal  line. 
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1.  Indications  of  a  distant  typhoon.  Movementa  uncertain.  Look  out  for  the 
next  s^nal.     Vessels  prepare  to  get  up  steam.     Small  vessels  remain  in  port. 

2.  Typhoon  passing  tc  northward  at  considerable  distance.  Strong  winds  from 
third  quadrant  (west  to  south).  Vessels  strengthen  moorings  and  send  down  light 
spars.    Get  up  steam.     Dangerous  for  small  veasela  to  be  under  way. 

3.  Typhoon  passing  to  southward  at  considerable  distance.  Strong  winds  from 
second  quadrant  (east  to  south).  Winds  generally  less  severe  than  for  signal  No.  2, 
hut  same  precautions  required. 

4.  Typhoon  likely  to  he  dangerous.  Look  out  for  next  signal.  Strengthen  moor- 
ii^  and  send  down  light  spars.  Use  steam  if  necessary.  Small  vessels  remain  at 
moorings. 

5.  Typhoon  passing  to  northward,  very  near.  Stroi^  gales  from  northwest  to  south- 
west. Strengthen  moorings  as  much  as  possible.  Lower  and  secure  all  gear.  Use 
stoam  to  help  anchors.    No  vessels  under  way. 

6.  Typhoon  passing  to  southward,  very  near.  Strong  Biles  from  northeast  to 
southeast.  Gales  generally  less  severe  than  for  signal  No.  5,  hut  same  precautions 
required. 

7.  Typhoon  center  very  near.  Dangerous  galea  and  heavy  squaJls.  Precautions 
eanie  as  for  signals  Nos.  o  and  6. 

8.  Storm  wave,  very  hMh  tides,  and  floods.  No  vessels  can  come  in  or  go  out  of 
port  nor  move  about  the  harbor. 

Pas.  XXIII.  Whenever  typhoon  signals  are  hoisted,  masters  of  vessels  are  expected 
to  notify  the  harbor  master  if  any  vessel  or  vessels  fail  to  take  suitable  precautions 
for  their  safety  and  thereby  endanger  other  vereels. 

Par.  XXIV.  No  vessels  or  other  craft  shall  tie  up  or  anchor  in  the  navigable 
waters  of  Manila  Bay  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  passage  of  other 
vessels  or  craft  or  so  as  to  obstruct  or  endanger  the  government  dredges,  towboata, 
scows,  and  other  floating  j)lant  in  their  work  of  improving  the  river  and  harbor,  nor 
shall  they  navigate  the  said  waters  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  may  endanger  other  vessels 
or  craft  that  mav  be  at  anchor  or  under  way,  or  voluntarily  or  carelessly  sink,  or 
I)ermit  to  be  sunt,  vessels  or  other  craft  in  navigable  channels,  nor  float  loose  timber 
and  logs  in  streams  or  channels  actually  navigated  by  steam  vessels  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obstruct,  impede,  or  endanger  navigation. 

Par.  XXV.  Upon  application  to  the  collector  of  customs  permission  may  be  given 
to  shipping  firms  to  pkce  anchor  buoys  for  the  accommodation  of  such  vessels  as 
they  represent.  Said  buoys  shall  be  located  by  the  harbor  master,  and  shall  he  main- 
tained by  the  firms  ownii^  them  under  such  rules  as  the  harbor  master  may  prescribe. 
Buoys'  moorings  shall  not  be  lees  than  4  tons  in  weight. 


Pab.  XXVI.  Vessels  and  lighters  of  all  kinds  when  under  way  in  the  Pasig 
River  shall,  when  it  is  safe  and  practicable,  keep  on  that  aide  of  the  river  which  lies 
on  tbe  starboard  side  of  said  vessels  or  lighter. 

Pah.  XXVII.  When  vessels  are  approaching  each  other  in  opposite  directions  a 
Steam  vessel  shall  indicate  the  course  she  will  take  by  the  following  s^nals  on  her 
whistle  or  siren,  viz; 

One  short  blast  to  mean  "I  am  directing  my  course  to  starboard." 

Two  short  blasts  to  mean  "I  am  directing  my  course  to  port." 

Three  short  blasts  to  mean  "My  engines  are  going  full  speed  astern." 

The  other  vessel,  if  a  steam  vessel,  shall  promptly  answer  by  a  similar  signal  to 
ebow  that  she  understands.  No  launches  shall  navigate  side  by  side  in  the  Pasig 
Eiver,  but  shall  follow  one  in  the  wake  of  the  other. 

Par.  XXVIII.  Lannches  on  their  way  to  Lagunade  Bay,  before  gettii^  info  rapid 
turns  of  the  river,  shall  signal  their  presence  by  means  of  the  steam  whistle; 

One  long  whistle  to  indicate  going  up  on  the  right  side. 

Two  long  whistles  to  indicate  going  on  the  left. 

Three  lone  whistles  to  indicate  goiiM  through  the  middle. 

Par.  XXIX.  Whistles  or  sirens  shall  not  be  blown  in  the  river  except  to  make 
the  signals  prescribed  in  the  preceding  par^raphs,  or  just  before  hauling  out  from  a 
dock,  or  in  case  of  necessity  to  avoid  accident.  They  shall  not  be  blown  as  a  sum- 
mons to  passengers  or  others. 

Par.  XXX.  Tugs  with  tows  shall,  before  entering  the  river,  ^ve  three  long  blasts 
with  the  whistle  or  siren. 

Pab.  XXXI.  Steam  vessels  towing  shall  liave  the  "right  of  way"  over  steam 
vessels  not  towing:  Promded,  That  steamers  of  deep  draft  (over  10  feet)  shall  have 
theright  of  way  for  the  deep  channeL  In  carrying  out  the  rules  for  "right  of  way" 
due  regard  shall  be  had  for  the  fact  that  a  vessel  goit^  against  the  tide  or  current  is 
more  manageable  than  one  going  with  it. 
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Par.  XXXII.  No  tow  in  any  part  of  the  Pasig  River  between  its  mouth  and  the 
Napinilan  Bar  shall  consist  o£  more  than  tour  lighters  or  caacoes,  which  shall  be  towed 
two  and  two  abreast  with  short  tables.  Towlwata  paBsiiig  from  the  river  into  the 
new  liarbor  basin,  or  vice  versa,  shall  not  take  more  thMi  two  lighters  or  caacoes, 
one  close  behind  tJie  other, 

Pab.  XXXIII.  Lighters  or  other  carriers  shall  not  be  permitted  to  drift  with  tlie 
current;  if  not  in  tow  they  shall  be  kept  onder  control  by  poleing. 

Par.  XXXIV.  Steamers  are  prohibited  from  turningaroundin  the  river  by  means 
of  warping  lines  stretehed  acroes  the  channel  in  such  manner  aa  to  obstruct  free  navi- 
gation, but  siiail  be  so  managed  aa  to  at  all  times  leave  one  side  free  for  the  paesi^ 
of  other  vessels. 

Par.  XXXV.  No  steam  vessels  shall  be  allowed  to  run  at  a  speed  of  more  than  six 
knots  an  hour  between  the  Bridge  of  Spain  and  the  mouth  of  tne  river. 

Pae.  XXXVI.  If  two  or  more  vessel  are  makii^  for  the  same  landing,  the  one 
nearest  to  the  landing  has  the  right  of  way,  and  the  other  or  others  are  forbidden  to 
make  any  attempt  to  go  aloi^^ii^  of  the  first. 

Par.  XXXVII.  Patrons  of  launches  who,  through  neghgence  or  inattention  to 
duty,  endanger  the  lives  of  paesengers  in  small  boats  or  bancaa  shall  be  liable  to  have 
their  licenses  revoked. 

Par.  XXXVIII.  Between  sunset  and  sunrise  the  prescribed  regulation  lights  shall 
be  shown.  Vessels  under  way,  including  email  stKim  vessels,  ehall  show  the  regu- 
lar running  lights,  and  when  engaged  in  towing,  the  prescribed  two  white  lights  in  a 
vertical  line,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart. 

Par.  XXXIX.  Veraels  moored  shall  show  the  regular  anchor  lights,  and  in  the 
ease  of  lighters  moored,  the  one  nearest  to  the  channel  shall  show  two  white  lights, 
one  on  the  bow  and  one  on  the  stem. 

Par.  XL.  Coastwise  steamers  in  the  Pasig  River  stiall  moor  alongside  the  Ban 
Gabriel  docks  above  the  Binondo  Canal,  and  alongside  the  docks  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  below  the  former  United  States  Quartermaster's  depot. 

Par.  XLI.  Steamers  shall  not  be  permitted  to  lie  more  than  two  abreast,  except 
when  specially  authorized  by  the  harbor  master,  and  should  the  river  be  too  crowded 
to  accommodate  all  wishing  to  dischai^,  the  Magallanea  docks  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  between  the  Bndge  of  Spain  and  the  old  custom-house,  may  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Par.  XLII.  Steamers  carrying  more  than  10  head  of  cattle  shall  lie  opposite 
the  Bridge  o£  Vitas  to  unload  fliem,  unless  otherwise  specially  permitted  oy  the 
harbor  master. 

Par.  XLIII.  Sailing  vessels  shall  be  moored  abreast  Fort  Santiago  above  the 
Anda  monument,  unless  otherwise  specially  permitted  by  tlie  harbor  master,  and. 
shall  not  lie  farther  out  than  50  feet  from  deep  channel. 

Masters  of  vessels  wishing  to  enter  the  river  shall  notify  the  senior  pilot  (or  the 
pilot  on  duty,  should  the  senior  pilot  be  absent)  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and 
shall  receive  their  turn  accordingly. 

Pah.  XLIV.  No  steamer  or  sailmg  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Government,  shall  be  permitted  to  move  or  ehaiiee  her  berth  in  the  river 
without  permission  from  the  harbor  master  and  the  aid  of  a  pilot. 

Pab.  XLV.  All  vessels  having  head  booms  shall  rw  them  in  before  entering  the 
river,  and  keep  them  rigged  in,  and  their  yards  shall  be  braced  up:  Prmnded, 
however,  That  vessels  with  stationary  jib  booms  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  river 
whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  liarbor  master,  it  is  deemed  permissible. 

Par.  XLVI.  When  a  vessel  is  beii^  hauled  alonMide  of,  or  away  from  a  dock,' 
the  other  vessels  in  the  vicinity  shall  obey  the  orders  of  the  pilot  on  board  the 
moving  vessel. 

Pae.  XL VII.  No  extensive  repairs  shall  be  made  to  a  vessel  iil  the  river  without 
first  obtmning  permission  from  the  harbor  master  so  to  do;  and  if  work  is  to  he  done 
at  night,  it  shall  be  so  specified  with  application  and  permission.  In  all  cases  of 
re^irs,  extraordinary  precautions  against  fire  shall  be  taken. 

Par.  XLVIII.  The  followinR  number  of  working  days  shall  be  allowed  for 
unloading  vessels  in  the  Pasig  River: 


One  working  day  for  steamer  up  to  100  tons'  carrying  capacity. 
Two  working  days  for  steamer  from  100  to  200  tons'  carrying  capacity. 
Three  working  days  for  steamer  from  200  to  400  tons'  carrying  capacity. 
Four  working  days  for  steamers  above  400  tons'  carrying  capacity. 
WAR  1903— VOL  7 i2 
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At  the  rate  of  four  working  days  tor  every  100  tona'  cargo  being  unloaiied. 

The  corresponding  number  of  oaya  shall  be  allowed  for  the  loading  of  eaiii  vessels. 

These  allowances  may  be  increased  bj[  the  harbor  master  in  hia  discretion. 

Pah.  XLIX.  Vesaels  which  have  finished  discharging  shall,  within  twent-four 
hours,  unless  the  harbor  mastershall  otherwise  direct,  andior  behind  the  breakwater 
until  they  are  ready  to  take  on  cargo,  when  they  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  river. 

Par.  L.  Lighters  and  caecoes  snail  Icmd  or  unload  promptly,  and  then  move  at 
once  to  make  room  for  others. 

Par.  LI.  Empty  lighters  having  no  work  on  hand  shall  not  remain  in  the  working 

Sirts  of  the  river,  but  shall  lie  inside  the  breakwater  or  in  the  river  above  tJie 
ridge  of  Spain,  and  well  clear  of  the  channel. 

Par.  LII.  The  floating  in  the  river,  without  special  permission,  below  the  Bridge 
of  Spain,  of  loose  timber  or  logs,  or  what  is  known  as  sack  rafts  of  timber  or  logs, 
shall  not  be  permitted. 

Par.  LIII.  Vessels  or  other  crait  shall  not  be  permitted  to  tie  up  or  anchor  in  the 
nav^bte  channels  of  the  Paaig  River  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  or  obstruct 
the  passi^  of  other  vessels  or  craft,  nor  to  obstruct  or  endanger  the  government 
dredges,  towboals,  or  scows,  or  other  floating  plants  in  their  work  of  improving  the 
river  and  harbor,  nor  to  navigate  the  Pas^  River  and  navigable  channels  thereof  at 
A  rate  of  speed  that  may  endanger  other  vessels  or  craft  that  maj^  be  at  anchor  or 
under  way,  nor  shall  anyone  voluntarily  or  carelessly  sink  or  permit  or  cause  to  be 
Bunk,  vessels  or  other  craft  in  navigable  channels,  nor  float  loose  timber  and  logs  in 
streams  or  channels  actually  navigated  by  steam  vessels  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obstruct,  impede  or  endanger  navigation. 

Par.  LIV,  Whenever  a  vessel,  raft,  or  other  craft  is  wrecked  and  sunk  in  a  navi- 
gable channel  of  the  Pasig  River,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  of  said  sunken  craft  to  immediately  mark  it  with  a  buoy  or  beacon  during 
the  day  and  a  red  lantern  at  night  and  to  maintain  such  marks  until  the  removal  of 
the  annken  craft,  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  ot  said  owner  to  commence  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  same  and  to  prosecute  said  removal  with  due"diligence. 

Pab.  LV.  Whenever  the  navigation  of  the  Pas^  River  shall  be  obstructed  or 
endangered  by  any  sunken  vessel,  boat,  water  craft,  raft,  or  other  similar  obstruction 
and  such  obstructions  have  existed  for  a  longer  period  than  thirty  days,  or  whenever 
the  abandonment  can  he  established  in  a  less  space  of  time  the  sunken  vessel  boat 
water  craft,  raft,  or  the  obstruction  may  be  broken  up,  removed  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  the  harbor  master,  at  his  discretion,  with  the  approval  of  the  collector 
of  customs. 

Pah.  LVI.  Vessels  loadeil  with  petroleum  or  other  inflammable  liquids  «hill 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Pasig  River  without  first  obtaining  permission  from 
the  harbor  master,  who  shall  indicate  the  place  where  such  vessd  shall  n  t  or  and 
discharge.  Whenever  such  vessels  are  not  oeing  dischai^ed  their  hatches  shall  be 
closed.  Ho  fires  or  smoking  shall  be  allowed  on  vessels  loaded  with  petroleum  or 
other  inflammable  liquids,  and  at  night  watch  shall  be  maintained 

Par.  LVII.  Gunpowder  and  other  explosive  compounds  shall  not  be  allowed  in 
the  Pae^  River  except  tor  government  use,  and  under  direct  ihai^  of  government 
officials  and  by  special  permit  from  the  harbor  master. 

Pak.  LVIII.  Lighters  loaded  with  "nipa"  shall  not  be  allowed  to  stop  in  the  Paaig 
.  Eiver  below  the  Bridge  of  Spain. 

Par.  LIX.  Lights  and  fires  of  any  kind,  except  the  regulation  harbor  lights  at 
night,  shall  not  be  permitted  on  board  any  lighter  carrying  infiammable  liquids  or 
explosive  compounds.  Each  lighter  used  for  that  purpose  shall  be  provided  with 
two  barrels  of  sand  (of  at  least  50  gallons'  capacity  each),  ready  for  instant  use. 
Smoking  on  board  shall  not  be  permitted. 

Pab.  LX.  Any  vessel  or  other  water  craft  in  the  Pasig  River  shall,  when  a  case  of 
sickness  occurs  on  board,  immediately  hoist  the  regnlation  quarantine  flag,  and  keep 
the  same  flying  until  visited  and  passed  upon  by  the  inspector  of  the  board  of  health. 
The  flag  shall  be  a  square  yellow  flag,  and  shall  be  ot  sufficient  size,  and  so  placed, 
as  to  be  plainly  visible. 

Par.  LXI.  The  use  of  steam  whistles  in  the  Pasig  River,  other  than  to  give  the 
prescribed  sipiala  for  avoiding  accidents,  shall  not  be  permitted,  and_patrona  ofiend- 
ing  against  this  rq^ulation  shall  be  punished  by  the  revocation  of  their  licenses. 

Par.  LXII.  No  heavily  loaded  casco,  lighter,  or  other  similar  craft  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  move  in  the  Pasig  River  without  being  towed  by  steam  or  other  adeqnala 
power. 

W.  Morgan'  SnuErreR, 

CtoKector  0/  OoMomsfor  toe 

PkUippine  Iet/>nd». 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  7. 

EEPOET  OF  A.  W.  HASTINGS,  ACTIHG  COLLBCTOR  OF  UTTERNAL 
REVENttE. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Octoler  19,  1903. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  letter  of  August  31,  from  the  Hon. 
James  F.  Smitn,  acting  secretar}'  of  finance  and  justice,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  covering  the  operations  of  this  depart- 
ment during  the  period  from  September  1,  1902  to  August  31,  1903. 

As  stated  in  the  supplement  to  the  last  yearly  report,  the  depart- 
ment had  jurisdiction  for  collection  of  revenue  on  September  1,  1902, 
only  over  the  island  of  Mindanao  (excepting  the  provinces  of  Surigao 
and  Misamis)  and  the  Jolo  ArchipelagOj  with  11  collectors,  6  of  whom 
were  army  and  marine  officers,  performing,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
duties,  the  duties  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  2  native  collectors, 
a  clerical  force  for  the  entire  department  of  only  7.  The  clerical 
work  in  the  office  of  the  acting  collector  for  the  islands  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  force  of  the  city  assessor  and  collector  of  Manila. 

The  officers  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  detailed  as  collectors 
have  never  been  able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  work  to  make 
anvthing  like  a  creditable  showing  in  the  way  of  collections,  as  they 
are  never  relieved  from  their  military  duties  on  account  of  such  details, 
and  on  account  of  frequent  changes  in  station  of  troops  the  collectors 
have  at  some  places  been  changed  by  the  military  authorities  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  department  at  all.  It  has  frequently  happened 
that  the  first  intimation  this  office  has  had  of  a  new  collector  being 
appointed  has  been  upon  receipt  of  reports' from  the  officer. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  department  of  internal  revenue 
has  really  amounted  to  very  Httle  during  the  past  year  outside  of  the 
work  done  by  the  head  office,  which  has  consisted  in  a  large  measure 
in  supplying  revenue  stamps  to  all  provincial  treasurers,  making  for- 
estry collections,  and  rendering  opinions  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  imposition  and  collection  of  the  industrial  and  stamp  taxes  for  all 

Earts  of  the  island,  including  provinces  where  civil  government  has 
een  established. 

The  acting  collector  of  internal  revenue  has  also  been  called  i^on  to 
act  as  adjuster  between  the  provincial  treasurers  and  the  city  of  Manila 
in  making  industrial  tax  cofiections  from  companies  paying  5  per  cent 
of  their  profits  as  industrial  tax,  which  has  been  held  to  exempt  such 
companies  from  the  payment  of  any  additional  industrial  tax  on  their 
^^ncies  in  the  various  provinces.  To  this  end  the  acting  collector  has 
issued  certificates  to  companies  paying  5  per  cent  of  their  profits, 
showing  that  such  payments  had  been  made  and  that  no  further  indus- 
trial tax  should  be  demanded  from  their  agencies.     Some  provincial 
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treasurers  have  honored  these  certiticatcs  by  not  exacting  any  indus- 
trial tax,  while  others  have  ignored  them  and  have  forced  the  agencies 
of  these  companies  to  pay  the  regular  industrial  tax  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  business  done. 

In  view  of  this  unsystematic  method,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  honorable  acting  secretary  of  iinance  and  justice,  with 
a  view  of  establishing  a  system  whereby  the  entire  tax  should  be  col- 
lected from  such  companies  by  the  city  assessor  and  collector  of  Manila, 
or  the  provincial  treasurer,  as  the  case  might  be — collections  to  be 
made  from  the  main  office  of  such  companies,  and  the  tax  thus  collected 
distributed  to  the  various  provinces  and  the  city  of  Manila  where 
agencies  were  located  accordmg  to  the  volume  of  business  done  in  each 
province.  This  scheme  has  met  with  considerable  opposition  f  i-om  the 
treasury  department  and  from  the  auditor,  and  at  the  time  this  report 
is  being  prepared  no  final  action  haa  been  taken  in  the  matter. 

On  account  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  most  of  the  outside  offices 
and  of  the  extremely  smalt  collections,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  collec- 
tors had  not  the  time  to  devote  to  their  duties,  and  to  the  frequent 
changes  cited  above,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  appoint  a  competent 
American  as  district  collector  at  Zamboanga.  After  securing  the 
approval  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  finance  and  justice,  Mr.  W.  N, 
Bish  was  appointed  district  collector  at  Zamboanga  January  1,  190S, 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  $1,800.  The  army  and  marine  officers  and  customs 
officers  acting  as  collectors  were  gradually  relieved  and  subdistrict 
collectors  were  appointed  at  Cotabato,  Davao,  and  Dapitan,  with 
instructions  to  make  all  collections,  either  personally  or  by  deputies, 
in  their  respective  disti-icfs.  On  August  31  Lieutenant  Uuttrick,  at 
Basilan,  was  the  only  army  or  marine  officer  on  duty  in  this  department. 

These  changes  were  very  satisfactory,  and  the  collections  began  to 
show  very  substantial  increases. 

On  August  31  the  department  consisted  of  one  district  collector,  four 
subdistrict  collectoi-s,  one  of  whom  was  collector  of  cu.stoms  at  Jolo 
and  acting  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  the  same  place,  with  a  force 
of  7  clerks  for  the  entire  department. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  territorj-  over  which  the  department 
has  jurisdiction  since  supplement  to  last  annual  report. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  internal-revenue  stamps  handled 
by  the  department  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report: 

Mexican  currency. 

On  hand  September  1,  1902 $895,929.07 

Received  from  printers _ 338, 102. 00 

Received  Irom  other  offices 14, 951. 95 

Total _ 1 ,  248, 983. 02 

Invoiced  to  office  of  city  asaeasorand  collector 177,059.20 

Invoiced  lo  other  offices 85, 469. 30 

Condemned  and  destroyeil  by  committee  appointed  bv  acting  executive 

eeerefary,  March  16,  1903 .' 226, 900. 37 

Balance  on  hand,  Ai^at  31, 1903 759,554.15 

Total 1 ,  248, 983. 02 

The  statements  attached  show  the  collections  at  each  of  the  outside 
offices  and  at  Manila  and  the  cost  of  making  collections.  The  percent- 
age of  expenses  to  collections  for  the  department,  including  Manila, 
has  been  about  ij  per  cent.     In  making  this  comparison  of  expenses  to 
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collections  it  should  b«  borne  in  mind  that  internal-revenue  stamps  are 
furnished  by  this  depailment  free  of  charge  to  the  city  of  Manila  and 
all  the  provincial  governments  in  the  islands.  The  20-cent  eedula,  or 
certificate  of  registration,  is  still  in  force  in  those  parts  of  the  islands 
under  jurisdiction  of  this  department,  while  the  1-peso  eedula  is  in 
force  in  all  organized  provinces.  The  cost  of  issuing  the  20-cent  eedula 
is  practically  the  same  as  1-peso  eedula,  while  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  revenue. 
KespectfuUy  submitted. 

A.  W.  Hastings, 
Acting  OoUectoT  Internal  Mevenue. 
The  honorable  the  Sbcrrtaey  op  Commerce  and  Justice, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
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SECOND   ANNUAL  REPORT 
SECRETARY  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


The  Philippine  OoMMiasioN: 


Manila,  P.  I.,  Nommh&r  15,  190S. 


The  secretary  of  public  instruction  begs  leave  to  submit  to  the  hon- 
orable the  Philippine  Commission,  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  year  ending  October  16,  1903,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  by  those  bureaus  of  the  insular  government  under 
the  executive  control  of  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

PUBLIC  -INSTRUCTION   UNDER   SPANISH    RULE. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  education  in  the  Philippines  is 
not  at  all  uninteresting  to  the  investigator  if  he  enters  upon  ite  study 
with  an  impartial  mind  and  a  disposition  to  judge  the  results  achieved 
by  contemporaneous  rather  than  present  standards.  It  has  been  eon- 
tended  that  the  Filipino  people  had  some  educational  advancement  long 
before  the  first  Spaniard  set  his  foot  in  the  ArchipelagOj  but  the  proofs 
adduced  to  justify  this  conclusion  rather  prove  the  existence  of  relics 
of  a  decadent  or  dead  civilization  than  the  survival  of  a  living  and  pro- 
gressive one.  Some  of  the  tribes  may  have  had  alphabets,  and  here 
and  there  among  them  individuals  miglit  be  found  who  could  read  and 
write,  but  the  assertion  that  any  of  the  peoples  of  the  islands  had 
advanced  so  far  as  to  develop  a  literature  is  not  sustained  by  any  con- 
vincing evidence.  If  a  literature,  even  of  the  simplest  or  plainest  kind, 
ever  existed  in  the  Philippines  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spanish,  not  a 
vestige  of  it  now  survives,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  an  alphabet  was  exten- 
sively known  or  utilized  by  any  of  the  Filipino  tribes  except  the  Moros. 
Among  the  Moros  the  Arabic  alphabet  was  known  and  used  from  a  time 
probably  contemporaneous  with  their  advent,  and  it  is  possible  that 
their  piratical  invasions  and  settlements,  having  communicated  to  the 
gentler  tribes  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  some  information  that  thoughts 
and  ideas  could  be  conveyed  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  conventional 
signs,  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  of  an  early  literary  advancement  out  of 
all  projjortion  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Writings  may  have  existed 
at  tne  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  but  in  all  probability  they  were  of 
Moro  origin,  and  could  hardly  be  called  literary  productions  if  the  Moro 
documents  extant  are  to  be  considered  as  fair  samples  of  the  writings 
of  more  primitive  times.  From  all  the  evidence  at  hand  it  seems  no 
more  than  just  to  conclude  that  learning  made  no  real  progress  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Archipelago  until  aftSr  Spanish  occupation,  and  that 
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the  first  Spanish  explorers  encountered  on  their  arrival  not  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  intellectual  advancement,  but  at  most  the  inert  remnants 
of  a  remote  civilization  of  which  the  Filipinos  may  once  have  formed  a 
part. 

The  tirst  ex^ditions  sent  out  by  Spain  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  aub- 
sec[uent  to  their  discovery  \ty  Magellan  in  1521,  evidently  had  no  other 
object  in  view  than  the  exploitation  of  the  islands,  and  were  moved  by  no 

furpose  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  discovered  territorj'. 
n  fact,  they  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  no  higher  motive  than  gain 
and  aggrandizement,  and  it  is  consequently  not  hard  to  understand  now 
the  first  hai-dy  adventurersof  Spain  speedily  lost  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  people,  which  had  been  temporarily  gained  by  gifts  of  little 
price  and  specious  promises  of  no  higner  value.  The  conflicts  which 
soon  arose  between  the  strangers  and  many  of  tbe  chiefs  united  the 
various  tribes  against  the  common  enemy,  and  Spain's  first  attempts 
to  colonize  the  Philippines  I'csulted  in  miserable  failures. 

In  this  contingency,  Philip  II,  Kin^  of  Spain,  had  recourse  to  the 
iufiuence  of  religion,  which  up  to  that  time  had  never  failed  the  country 
in  its  plans  of  spiritual  conquest  and  colonization.  Urdaneta  was  called 
from  nis  convent  to  take  joint  command  with  Legaspi  of  the  fourth 
expedition  to  the  Philippines,  and  large  powers  were  given  to  him 
and  the  missionaries  who  accompanied  him  in  dealing  wifli  the  people. 
Fair  treatment  and  the  salutary  restraint  of  Urdaneta  on  the  excesses 
of  the  soldiery  soon  gained  for  the  newcomers  a  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  which  quickly  produced  an  accoM  advan- 
tageous alike  to  Spain  and  the  dwellers  in  ner  new  discoveries.  From 
the  very  moment  of  their  arrivalj  the  missionaiies,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Christian  zeal,  sought  to  impress  upon  their  new  charges  the 
truths  of  Christianity  and  to  wean  them  from  a  fetich  worship  which 
hardly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  religion.  The  bells,  the  lights,  the 
touching  chants  of  the  church,  the  rich  robes  of  the  priestly  service, 
the  solemn  and  dignified  demeanor  of  the  celebi"ant,  the  rough  soldiery 
that  bent  the  knee  in  homage  to  the  cross,  and  the  pathetic  history  of 
the  God-Man  all  appealed  to  the  simple  people  of  the  Philippines. 
Their  predispositions  and  emotions  were  favorable  to  the  Christian 
cult,  but,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  faith  by  impression  had  been 
created,  and  in  order  to  produce  faith  by  conviction  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  religion  was  required.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  give  some  history  of  its  foundation,  of  its  beliefs  and  the  reasons 
for  them,  of  its  mysteries,  of  its  forms  of  worship,  of  the  sacraments 
and  their  foundation,  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  holy  men  who  died 
in  the  faith,  and  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  go  to  make  up 
the  hold  of  religion  on  the  souls  of  men,  whether  civilized  or  savage. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  native  catechists,  and  to  teach 
them  to  I'ead  and  understand  the  catechism,  that  they  in  their  turn 
might  aid  in  spreading  the  light  among  their  own  people.  This  was 
the  first  real  beginning  of  education  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  At  this 
period  education  had  not  reached  among  European  peoples  the  impor- 
tance it  has  now, and,  while  there  were  great  universities  in  Spain, and 
the  monastic  orders  were  at  once  the  source  and  refug'e  of  instruction, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  even  in  Spain  any  considerate  portion  of  the 
community,  high  or  low,  understood  how  to  read  or  write.  The  mis- 
sionaries, therefore,  had  no  idea  at  first  of  creating  in  the  Far  East  an 
educated  and  refined  people.     Their  object  was  to  make  a  good,  not 
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a  learned,  people,  and  consequently  only  so  much  instruction  was 
imparted  as  was  necessary  to  aid  them  in  their  work  and  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  they  had  in  view.  Only  such  schools  were  established  as 
the  exigencies  of  religious  instruction  required,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  found  schools  of  a  more  pretentious  character  until  1585,  when 
Philip  II  ordered  that  a  college  should  be  established,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Si)anish  chUdren  of 
Manila  in  morals  and  Latin.  The  college  so  ordered  to  be  founded 
was  called  St.  Ignatius,  but  was  not  opened  for  the  reception  of  students 
until  1595.  The  number  of  Spanish  children  who  attended  was  small, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  foundation  was  soon  broadened  so  as  to  admit 
native  enildren  to  the  advant^es  extended  to  those  of  Spanish 
parentage. 

Pursuing  their  policy  of  keeping  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the 
students,  the  Jesuits  added  to  tne  curriculum  in  1601  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy, and  four  years  later  the  study  of  scholastic  theology.  The 
progress  of  this  institution  was  so  great  that  in  1621  it  was  raised  to 
the  grade  of  a  pontifical  university,  and  in  1663  the  full  dignity  of  a 
royal  university  was  conferred  upon  it.  The  University  of  St.  Igna- 
tius continued  in  existence  until  May  17, 1768,  when,  the  Jesuits  hav- 
ing been  expelled  by  royal  decree  of  Charles  III,  the  institution  ceased 
to  exist  and  the  building  and  furniture  became  the  property  of  the 
state. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  directed  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Ignatius,  Philip  II  ordered  the  founding  of  a  college  and 
seminary  forthepurposeof  the  study  of  Latin,  the  sciences,  and  ouenos 
cttetumbres,  but  this  order  was  not  carried'  into  effect  for  want  of 
necessary  funds,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  hopes  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
that  regard  would  have  ever  been  realized  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  Don  Esteban  Rodriguez  de  Figueroa,  who 
bequeathed  to  the  institution  in  1610  a  very  considerable  property, 
which  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  royal  wishes  manifested 
twenty-six  years  before  and  to  found  the  college  and  seminarjf  of  San 
Jos^.  Witn  the  explusion  of  the  Jesuits  this  mstitutioh  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  thereafter  exercised  the  patronate, 
direction,  and  administration  of  the  college  through  a  rector  and  admin- 
istrator appointed  by  the  governor-general  of  the  islands.  In  1875  the 
college  was  converted  into  a  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  father  rector  of  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas, 
who  was  empowered  to  appoint  an  administrator  to  collect  the  rents 
and  care  for  the  assets  of  the  trust  properties  of  the  college. 

The  College  of  Santo  Tomas  came  into  existence  about  the  year  1611, 
and  was  established  by  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  sons  of  poor  families.  This  college 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas,  which  was  cre- 
ated in  1614  and  confirmed  as  a  royal  pontilical  university  by  royal 
decree  of  Philip  IV  in  1623.  The  colleges  and  schools  of  secondary 
instruction  were  more  or  less  preparatory  schools  for  this  university 
and  by  it  all  were  virtually  ruled  and  controlled.  The  present  attend- 
ance on  the  university  is  about  350. 

These  foundations  of  learning  were  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letran  in  1640,  and  thereafter,  for 
two  hundred  and  ninet<>en  years,  nothing  further  seems  to  have  been 
done  to  meet  the  demands  for  advanced  instruction  of  boys  and  young 
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men,  if  the  oreation  of  a  nautical  school  in  1620  and  an  academy  of 
diuwing  and  painting  in  1845,  the  results  of  private  lay  enterprise,  are 
excepted, 

In  December,  1859,  the  Jesuits  returned  to  the  Philippines  and  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  education  by  establishing,  with  the  aid  of  the  city  of 
Manila,  a  municipal  school  called  the  "Ateneo  de  Manila."  The  Ate- 
neo  not  only  furnished  primary  instruction,  but  also  gave  to  its  students 
a  coui-se  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  natural  history,  French 
and  English.  It  began  with  33  pupils,  became  a  college  in  1865,  and 
has  instructed  since  1859  over  26,000  pnpils.  It  now  has  an  attendance 
of  nearly  1,200  pupils.  The  Society  of  Jesus  likewise  founded  in  1865 
a  noiinal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
fKilicy  of  the  Spanish  Government  with  reference  to  primary  instruc- 
tion. Althougn  this  school  furnished  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  teachers  consideidng  the  attendance,  as  a  school  it  was  a  success  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  still  in  existence,  has  the  best  school  building  in 
the  islands,  and  enjoys  an  attendance  of  some  600  pupils. 

In  addition  to  these  places  of  learning  established  for  boys,  schools 
for  girls  were  established  as  follows: 


Santa  Kona 

Escaela  de  MaKstras 

Col^cio  de  la  Inmaculoda,  ConL 


Beginning  with  1872  and  continuing  until  about  1890  seminaries 
were  established  for  the  education  and  training  of  priests  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  IV(aniIa  and  the  diocese  of  Nueva  Segovia  (Vigan),  Cebu, 
Jaro,  and  Nueva  CSceres.  Schools  of  secondary  lay  instruction  were 
also  established  atGuinobatanin  1S90,  andat  Bacoloti,  Negros,  in  1892. 

The  following  figures  show  the  enrollment  in  some  of  the  educa- 
tional centers  for  the  year  beginning  1886  and  ending  1887: 

Universidad  y  Colegioa  de  Sto.  Tomaa  y  Letran 1,985 

Acadeuiias  de  Niiutica,  Pintura  y  Contobilidad f>44 

Ateneo  Municipal 273 

Escuelas  privadas  de  Latinidad 833 

Escuela  formal  de  MaestroB 443 

Beminario  Conciliar  de  MimUa - 52 

Seminario  Conciliar  de  Nueva  S^ovia 418 

Seminario  Conciliar  de  Cebfi 304 

Seminario  Oonciiiar  de  Jaro 400 

Seminario  Conciliar  de  Nneva  CficereH 660 

Total ,  6, 012 

A  study  of  the  enrollment  in  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas,  and  in 
the  colleges  of  Santo  Tomas  and  San  Juan  de  Letran,  reveals  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  total  matriculation  of  1,985  was  made  up  of  123 
peninsular  Spaniards,  93  insular  Spaniards,  180  Spanish  mestizos,  1,381 
Filipinos,  and  208  Chinese  mestizos. 

Primary  instruction  was  confined  to  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
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city  of  Manila,  and  until  1863  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  put 
ruaimentary  instruction  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
school  population.  In  1863  Spain  recognized  the  urgent  necessity  of 
giving  greater  educational  opportunities  to  the  people  of  the  islands, 
and  by  royal  decree  made  provision  for  the  development  and  perfec- 
tion of  a  proper  system  of  primary  instruction.  The  decree  declared 
that  the  want  of  an  organized  system  of  primary  instruction  had  not 
only  prevented  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  tongue  by  the  people, 
but  had  perpetuated  among  them  an  ignorance  which  was  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  their  advancement  and  a  barrier  to  their  proper 
appreciation  of  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  Government  and  its 
constituted  authorities.  It,  therefore,  directed  the' organization  of  a 
normal  school  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  the  creation  of  at  least  one 
primary  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  in  every  pueblo  in  the 
islands.  Primary  schools  were  placed  under  the  inspection  of  a  com- 
mission composed  of  the  civil  governor,  the  archbishop  of  Manila 
and  7  members,  and  the  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  13  was  made  compulsory. 

The  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  primary  schools  was  as  follows: 
(1)  Christian  doctrine,  notions  of  morality,  and  sacred  history;  (2)  read- 
ing; (3)  writing;  (4)  Spanish;  (5)  arithmetic,  comprising  whole  num- 
bers, common  fractions,  decimals,  denominations,  and  notions  of  the 
metric  system;  (6)  geography  and  Spanish  history;  (7)  notions  of  agri- 
culture; (8)  urbanity;  (9)  vocal  music.  "  Geography,  Spanish  history, 
and  agriculture  were  omitted  from  the  course  in  girls'  schools. 

The  Scheme  of  primary  instruction  provided  by  Spain  was  adequate 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  fairlj^  good  measure  of  preliminary 
e^cation,  but  the  want  of  proper  administration  by  the  local  author- 
ities, the  lack  of  interest  in  primary  studies  not  directly  related  to  the 
moral  training  and  religious  instruction  of  the  pupil,  the  ridiculously 
small  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  the  selection  of  instructors  incapable 
of  teaching  Spanish  and  more  in  need  of  instruction  than  capable  of 
imparting  it,  and  the  distance  of  the  barrios  and  villages  from  the 
larger  centers  of  population  where  the  primary  schools  were  usually 
located,  all  united  to  bring  at  least  partial  failure  when  complete  suc- 
cess should  have  been  the  result  of  the  well-intended  efforts  of  the 
Government.  In  1886,  twenty-three  years  after  the  issuance  of  the 
royal  decree  directing  the  organization  of  the  system  of  primary 
instruction,  1,052  primary  schools  for  boys  and  1,091  for  girls  had  been 
established,  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  one  school  for  each  sex 
per  pueblo.  The  enrollment  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200,000,  but  the  attendance  did  not  average  more  than  40  or  50  pupils 
to  the  school.  Christian  doctrine,  reading,  writing,  some  historical 
geography,  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  usu^ly  marked 
the  limits  of  primary  instruction. 

PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION    SINCE    AMERICAN  OCCUPATION, 

When  the  treaty  of  Paris  made  it  certain  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
islands  would  be  transferred  from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  almost 
the  first  work  undertaken  by  the  military  in  their  exercise  of  civil 
authority  was  to  reestablish  the  schools  which  the  insurrection  against 
Spain  and  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  had  practically 
closed  throughout  the  Archipelago.  This  work  was  in  thorough  accora 
WAR  1903— VOL  7 43 
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with  the  policy  of  attraction  marked  out  by  Pi'esident  McKinley,  and 
was  offered  to  the  Filipino  people  as  the  first  earnest  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  the  serious  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  benetit  and  advance  the  inhabitants  of  the  possessions 
acquired  as  the  result  of  the  conflict  with  their  former  sovereign. 
Even  after  the  insurrection  broke  out  against  the  United  States  the 
plan  of  giving  to  the  Filipino  children  9ie  advantage  of  free  public 
instruction  was  never  abandoned,  but  was  adhered  to  wherever  cir- 
cumstances permitted  and  conditions  were  at  all  favorable  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  school.  Of  course,  instruction  in  time  of  such  great  public 
disturbance  was  necessarily  imperfect  and  desultory,  yet  it  served  the 
purpose  in  many  localities  of  bridging  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  parents 
and  operated  as  a  restraining  influence  to  prevent  them  from  oecom- 
ing  active  participants  in  a  movement  with  which  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  sympathized.  The  American  soldier,  acting  in  the  role 
of  an  instructor  of  a  people  in  arms  against  his  country,  was  an  object 
lesson  which,  while  it  did  not  serve  to  convince  the  insurgents  of  the 
error  of  their  ways,  at  least  caused  many  of  the  better  element  among 
them  to  soberly  mquire  of  themselves  whether,  after  all,  the  United 
States  might  not  have  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  Filipino 
people  very  much  at  heart.  ' 

With  the  advent  of  civil  government  came  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  public  instruction,  and  to  Professor  Moses  and  Doctor  Atkinson, 
men  skilled  in  the  work,  is  due  the  great  credit  of  giving  to  the  islands 
an  educational  organization  which,  all  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  has 
met  with  a  success  beyond  expectation.  After  a  careful  canvass  of 
the  entire  situation  and  after  satisfying  themselves  that  there  was  an 
earnest  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English,  Professor  Mosses 
and  Doctor  Atkinson  cut  loose  from  all  established  traditions  and  made 
English  the  language  of  the  schools.  Men  and  women  trained  in  the 
profession  of  teaching  were  brought  from  the  United  States  and  with- 
out understanding  a  word  of  Spanish  or  of  the  local  dialects  they  set 
to  work  to  impart  information  m  an  unknown  tongue.  At  first  blush 
the  prophets  of  failure  would  seem  to  have  had  some  ground  for  their 
prognostications,  j-et  experience  proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  to 
tea<m  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  pupils  was  not  only  not  an  impos- 
sible task,  hut  that  nothing  more  was  required  for  that  purpose  than 
an  intelligent  return  to  first  principles  and  the  systematic  use  of  meth- 
ods employed  by  alt  mankind  in  giving  or  acquiring  information  under 
similar  conditions.  The  fact  that  the  pupils  did  not  understand  the 
instructor  and  that  the  instructor  did  not  understand  the  pupils  may 
have  retarded  genei-al  instruction  for  a  little  while,  but  it  more  than 
compensated  for  that  disadvantage  by  making  English  the  dominant 
and  controlling  study  of  the  curriculum.  Object  lessons,  frequent 
repetitions,  and  constant  use  of  English  in  the  school  room  quickly 
gave  to  the  children  a  working  vocabulary,  and  after  that  the  students 
memselves,  moved  by  the  pride  of  newly  acquired  knowledge,  smoothed 
the  path  to  free  communication  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

In  many  of  the  pueblos,  not  to  say  many  of  theprovinces,  after  five 
years  of  American  occupation,  there  is  more  English  spoken  than 
Spanish,  and  this,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of 
a  speedy  and  general  understanding  by  the  Filipinos  of  the  real  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Government  and  of  their  rights,  duties,  and 
liberties  under  the  rule  of  their  new  sovereign.     Lack  of  a  common 
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language  was  one  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  trouble  for  Spain;  it  was 
one  of  tbe  principal  causes  which  precipitated  the  insurrection  against 
our  own  country,  and  it  is  the  one  obstacle  to-day  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  our  motives  and  purposes  in  the  islands.  If,  there- 
fore, the  bureau  of  education  accomplishes  nothing  more  than  to 
make  English  the  tongue  commonly  spoken  and  commonly  used  by 
the  people  of  the  archipelago,  it  will  more  than  have  justified  its 
existence  and  all  the  expense  it  has  incurred. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  islands  are  divi<'ed  into  35  school  divisions  under  tbe  immediate 
charge  of  as  many  division  superintendents, who  arc  responsible  to  tbe 
general  superintendent  at  Manila  for  the  public  schools  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  As  a  general  rule  each  province  constitutes 
a  school  division.  In  some  school  divisions,  however,  such  as  Albay 
and  Sorsogon,  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  Ilocos  Sur  and  Abra,  Iloilo  and 
Antique,  and  Pampanga  and  Bataan,  two  provinces  have  been  united 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  division.  In  all,  681  municipal  and 
384  barrio  primary  schools  have  been  established.  As  a  rule,  Ameri- 
can teachers  arc  assigned  to  duty  in  tbe  municipalities  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  division,  and  native  teachers  to  barrios  and  munic- 
ipfuities  of  lesser  consequence. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  schools,  a  nautical  school  for  tbe  pre- 
paratory training  of  mariners,  a  trade  school  for  instruction  in  useful 
trades  and  mechanical  arts,  a  normal  school  for  the  proper  training 
and  instruction  of  native  teachers,  and  38  secondary  scnools  have  been 
organized.  The  normal  school  has  an  attendance  of  323,  the  nautical 
school  113,  the  trade  school  119,  and  the  secondary  schools  6,340. 
Twenty-five  of  the  graduates  of  the  nautical  school  are  employed  as 
captains  and  mates  on  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  and  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $60  to  $275  a  year 
and  found,  together  with  a  promise  of  advancement  .as  they  obtain 
more  practical  experience.  Besides  the  instruction  given  in  the  trade 
school  in  various  useful  trades,  special  instruction  in  every  branch  of 
the  printer's  and  allied  trades  is  given  to  apprentices  in  the  bureau  of 
public  printing,  and  practical  training  in  fine  carpentry,  staining,  pol- 
ishing, cabinet  work,  and  wood  carving  is  given  in  the  forestry  bureau. 
Neither  the  bureau  of  public  printing  nor  the  forestry  bureau  is  under 
the  control  of  the  bureau  of  education,  yet  the  work  accomplished  by 
them  in  training  students  as  craftsmen  and  artisans  should  receive 
mention  in  this  place  as  a  portion  of  the  work  of  instruction  promoted 
and  carried  on  by  tbe  insular  government.  In  many  of  tbe  secondaiy 
schools  industrial  work  of  various  kinds  is  made^a  feature  and,  while 
no  great  progress  has  up  to  this  time  been  made  in  that  direction,  it  is 
felt  that  with  proper  organization  and  suitable  appliances  and  equip- 
ment this  kind  of  educational  work  will  meet  with  the  hearty  response 
of  tbe  youth  of  the  country,  especially  in  tbe  case  of  useful  trades 
where  deftness,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  faithfid  imitation  are  required. 

THE    TEACHING   FORCE. 

The  teaching  force  in  the  islands  is  made  up  of  691  American  and 
2,496  native  teachers.     The  total  number  of  American  teachers  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  last  scbool  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  926,  but 
owing  to  resignations,  sickness,  expiration  of  teiin  of  aerviee,  and 
other  causes  this  number  at  the  end  of  the  school  j'ear  suffered  a  net 
reduction  of  203,  which  has  been  increased  at  the  date  of  writing  this 
report  by  an  additional  loss  of  32.  All  the  American  and  about  150 
of  the  native  teachers  ai-e  paid  out  of  insular  funds.  Native  teachers 
not  on  the  insular  pay  rolls  are  paid  by  the  municipalities,  except  such 
as  are  paid  by  the  provinces  while  on  duty  in  the  provincial  schools. 
The  appropriation  bill  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year  fixed 
the  salaries  of  teachers  payable  out  of  insular  funds  as  follows: 
Se 

$900 

Elem£iUarg  teachers.— Thirty  at $1,500  e€Vih;  14  atf  1,400  each;  7at$l,380each;  27at 
$1,350  each;  20  at  (1,320  each;  34  at  11,300  each;  2  at  (1,275  each;  1  at  f  1,266,  Sat 
$1,250  each;  333  at  $1,200  each;  16  at  $1.140 each;  22  at  $1,100 each;  19  at  $1,080  each; 
3  at  $1,020 each;  211  at  $1,000 each;  101  at  $900 each;  1  at $780;  2 at $760 each; 3 at  $720 
ea^h;21at$600each;  20 at $480 each;  40 at $360 each;  40 at $300  each;  30at$240each. 

SpeeUil  teaehen. — One  at  ^,000,  teacher  of  botany ;  1  at$2,000,  teacher  of  drawing  and 
art;  1  at$2,000,  teacherat  trade  school;  lat  $1,500,  in  chai^  of  nautical  school;  3at 
$1,200  each,  teachers  at  nautical  school;  1  at  $650,  teacher  at  nautical  school. 

The  full  number  of  teachers,  however,  for  which  provision  was  made 
hy  the  appropriation  bill  was  not  engaged,  and  the  amount  appropri- 
ated will  be  considerably  more  than  the  salary  expense  actually  incuiTcd. 
The  annual  salaries  of  native  teachers  paid  by  the  municipalities  range 
from  $180  to  $360  Mexican  cun-ency.  For  work  in  the  provincial 
schools  the  provinces  pay  native  teadiers  monthly  salaries  of  $50  to 
¥75  Mexican  currency.  Native  teachers  on  the  insular  pay  rolls 
receive  from  $240  to  $750  gold  annually. 

Many  American  teachers  have  complained  that  the  salaries  paid  are 
insufficient,  taking  into  consideration  their  service  in  a  tropical  climate, 
the  cost  of  living,  and  the  inconveniences,  not  to  say  hardships,  suffered 
by  them  in  meeting  conditions  entirely  i^fEerent  from  those  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  at  home.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  salaiies 
paid  are  not  inadequate,  and  that,  giving  full  weight  to  all  the  burdens 
imposed  on  teachers  by  their  new  environment,  the  compensation 
received  by  them  more  than  favoi-ably  compares  with  that  allowed  in 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  where  the  climate  is  certainly  no  better 
than  that  of  the  Philippines. 

It  is  noted,  however,  that  as  most  of  the  teachers  adjust  themselves 
to  their  suiToundings  and  make  acquaintances  among  the  people  they 
develop  an  active  interest  in  their  work,  which  reduces  the  difficulties 
of  new  conditions  to  proper  propoitions,  and  the  disposition  to  com- 
plain of  their  compensation  is  not  so  pronounced. 

Some  dissatisfaction  was  also  created  by  the  impression  which  had 
gained  a  foothold  among  the  American  teachers  that  their  transporta- 
tion to  the  United  States  on  separation  from  the  service  would  be 
provided  by  the  Government,  Some  insisted  that  representations  to 
that  effect  had  been  made  to  them  prior  to  their  departure  fi"om  the 
United  States,  and  the  free  use  of  the  transjport  service  by  the  insular 
government  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  confinned  in  most  of  them  the 
idea  that  the  Government  was  in  duty  bound  to  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  i-eturning  to  the  homes  from  which  they  were  taken.  In 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  it  was  thought  wise  to  furnish  trans- 
portation to  San  Fi-ancisco  to  all  teachers  leaving  the  service  at  the 
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end  of  the  last  school  year,  and  as  tlie  civil  government  was  no  longer 
able  to  avail  itself  of  the  army  transport  service  the  sum  of  $15,000 
was  appropriated  to  meet  the  necessary  expense.  Since  then  a  law 
has  been  passed  giving  to  all  civil  employees  free  transportation  to 
San  Francisco  on  separation  after  three  years  of  faithful  service,  and 
it  is  thought  that  future  misunderstandings  on  this  account  will  not 
occur. 

Experience  has  demonstrated,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction,  that  the 
present  plan  which  gives  to  the  division  superintendent  the  power  to 
employ  native  teachers  and  to  fix  their  salaries,  and  no  authority  what- 
ever to  oblige  municipalities  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  or 
to  pay  the  salaries  fixed,  is  a  mistake  and  must  be  changed  sooner  or 
later.  American  teachers  were  made  a  charge  on  the  insular  treasury, 
for  the  reason  that  the  salaries  of  such  teachers  were  beyond  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  municipalities,  or  even  of  provinces,  to  pay.  It  was 
believed,  however,  that  the  payment  of  native  teachers  was  not  beyond 
the  ability  of  provincial  and  local  governments,  and  that  at  least  that 
responsibility  should  be  imposed  upon  them  if  for  no  other  pui-pose 
than  to  give  them  a  strong  financial  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
schools.  The  event  has  shown,  however,  that  while  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  90  per  cent  of  the  municipalities  take  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  education,  their  lively  sympathy  does  not  always  go  to  the 
extent  of  providing  the  necessary  means  to  pay  the  expenses.  In  some 
municipalities  the  failure  to  pay  the  monthly  stipend  of  native  instruct- 
ors was  due  to  lack  of  funds  to  pay  anyone,  but  in  others  the  dispo- 
sition seemed  to  be  to  meet  every  municipal  obligation  except  that 
incun-ed  to  teachers.  The  school  fund,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
expended  only  on  the  approval  of  the  division  superintendent,  and  in 
no  event  should  other  calls  be  honored  on  the  fund  unless  there  is 
sufficient  money  actually  on  hand  to  meet  the  salary  demands  for  the 
year.  In  the  interest  of  retaining  many  good  Filipino  teachers,  and 
as  an  incentive  to  others  to  endure  the  existing  conditions  in  the  hope 
of  future  promotion,  the  insular  government  made  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  150  native  teachers  out  of  insular  funds,  and 
this  number  will  be  increased  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  to  200. 

iTTENDANCB. 

In  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  and  December  of 
last  year  there  was  a  very  notable  diminution  in  the  attendance  on  the 
public  schools.  This  was  caused,  to  a  great  extent  by  the  prevalence 
of  cholei-a  and  smallpox  and  the  almost  countless  misfortunes  and  dis- 
couragements which  assailed  the  whole  body  of  the  people  after  six 
years  of  war  and  public  disturbance.  To  some  extent  the  decrease  in 
attendance  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  novelty  of  the  American 
schools  had  worn  off,  and  that  there  was  a  suspicion  that  the  schools 
were  to  be  used  as  an  insidious  means  of  undermining  and  destroying 
in  the  child  its  belief  in  the  religion  to  which  the  parents  adherei 
Moreover,  many  of  the  teachers  were  entirely  new  to  the  work,  and 
confronted  at  the  beginning  of  their  labors  with  the  great  difficulty  of 
making  themselves  understood.  Their  flawing  interest  and  discour- 
agement, often  manifested  by  open  impatience,  immediately  resulted 
in  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  consequent  loss  of  attend- 
ance.   At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  however,  the  cholera 
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and  smallpox  had  fairly  worn  themselves  out;  the  people  liad  become 
more  accustomed  to  their  misfortunes  and  troubles;  the  policy  of  non- 
interference in  religious  matters  by  the  Government  had  weakened  in 
a  marked  degree  the  suspicion  that  there  was  to  be  interference  by 
teachers  with  the  religion  of  the  children;  and  teachers,  revived  by 
two  month's  vacation,  came  back  to  their  labors  with  renewed  energy, 
and  above  all  with  the  confident  hope  that  a  little  perseverance  and 
patience  would  finally  overcome  their  difficulties.  The  consequence 
was  a  pronounced  increase  in  both  the  enrollment  and  attendance  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  enrollment  and  attendance 
have  gone  on  steadily^  increasing  in  practically  every  pi-ovinee  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions.  In  the  divisions  of  Pangasinan,  Tarlac, 
£>iza1.  Oriental  Negros,  Manila,  Pamjttinga-Eataan,  Laguna,  and  Bula- 
can,  the  increase  in  enrollment  has  been  most  decided  and  gratifying, 
as  the  following  table  of  enrollment  for. the  months  of  September  and 
October  of  this  year  will  show: 

Kiirollmetd  of  public  day  schools. 


Mvlaon. 

Heptflmber 

October. 

Cain. 

B-aahi 

4:746 

' 

While  the  same  extraordinary  advance  has  not  been  made  in  all  the 
provinces,  the  increase  in  attendance  in  the  provinces  just  mentioned 
18  typical  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  schools  and  of  the  steady 
advance,  which  has  suffered  no  diminution  or  backset  since  June  last. 

The  Christian  population  of  the  islands  as  given  by  the  last  census  is 
6,967,011,  and  the  school  population  is  roughly  estimated  at  1,424,776, 
of  which  182,202  have  been  enrolled  in  the  day  schools  and  11,439  in 
the  night  schools,  making  a  total  of  193,731  who  have  been  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  educational  influence.  The  actual  avei-age  attend- 
ance on  day  schools  is  131,371  and  on  night  schools  8,595,  making  a 
total  attendance  of  139,966,  or  about  73  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 
The  number  enrolled  in  proportion  to  the  whole  school  population  is 
small,  yet  when  it  is  considered  that  an  average  of  less  than  700 
American  teachers  has  brought  about  this  result  in  two  years'  time, 
during  part  of  which  cholera  ravaged  the  islands,  causing  the  death  of 
more  than  150,000  of  the  inhabitants,  the  achievement  is  not  disap- 
pointing. 

Since  the  submission  of  his  report,  the  general  superintendent  has 
prepared  and  submitted  to  this  omce  a  table  carrying  the  more  impor- 
tant items  of  statistical  information  of  his  bureau  down  to  the  month 
of  September.  This  table,  which  is  given  in  full  in  Exhibit  A,  shows 
the  Christian  population  and  number  of  towns  of  each  province  as 
shown  by  the  census  lately  taken,  the  number  of  American  teachers, 
the  number  of  native  teachers,  the  enrollment  and   attendance   by 
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provinces  in  schools  under  American  teachers,  the  enrollment  and 
attendance  by  provinces  in  schools  under  native  teachers,  the  total 
enrollment  and  attendance  by  provinces,  and  an  estimate  of  the  school 

aulation  by  provinces!     The  totals  as  shown  by  the  tuble  are  as 
3ws: 

Chriatian  population . _  6, 967,  Oil 

Number  of  towns S34 

Number  of  towna  with  American  teachers _ _  _ _  338 

Number  o£  American  teachers _ 691 

Number  of  native  teachers 2,496 

Enrollment  in  towns  under  the  superviaion  of  American  teachers,  exclusive 

of  night  schools .123, 147 

Attendance  in  towns  under  the  supervision  of  American  teacera,  75  per 

centol  enrollment 92,627 

Earotlment  in  towns  not  under  the  supervision  of  American  teachers, 

exclusive  of  n^ht  schools 59,065 

Attendance  in  towns  not  under  the  supervision  of  American  teachers,  65 

per  cent  of  enrollment. .  _ 38, 754 

Total  enrollment,  excluaive  of  night  achools 182, 202 

Total  attendance,  72per  cent  of  enrollment 131,371 

Total  estimated  school  population 1,424,776 

Percentage  of  esdmated  school  population  now  enrolled  in  the  schools 

(exclusive  of  night  schools) _.  13 

BELAHONS   OF    AMERICAN    TEACHERS   TO   THE   PEOPLE. 

When  the  insurrection  against  the  United  States  was  defiait«ly  ended 
and  the  insurgents  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  their  sub- 
mission did  not  bring  with  it  any  particular  good  will  to  those  whom 
they  had  so  lately  regarded  as  enemies.  NeiOier  the  American  soldier 
nor  the  Filipino  insurgent  would  make  or  was  disposed  to  make  the 
first  advance  to  a  better  state  of  feeling.  The  blood  of  the  insurgents 
had  been  shed  and  they,  in  their  turn,  had  shed  that  of  the  American 
soldier.  Conditions,  uierefore,  were  not  at  all  favorable  on  either 
side  for  the  creation  of  an  era  of  good  feeling  or  the  burying  of  the 
dead  but  well-remembered  past. 

The  first  decided  break  after  the  insurrection  in  the  mutual  senti- 
ment of  estrangement  between  Americans  and  Filipinos  came  with  the 
advent  of  civil  government  and  the  initiation  of  a  policy  of  attraction 
coupled  with  just,  firm,  and  merciful  treatment.  Apart  from  the  per- 
sonal attitude  of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Commission  and  the  influence 
of  an  impartial  judiciary,  which  dealt  out  justice  to  Filipino  and  Ameri- 
can alike,  this  policy  was  brought  home  to  the  people  in  no  inconsid- 
erable degree  by  the  disinterested  devotion  and  unselfish  work  of  the 
American  teacher.  From  the  beginning  the  relations  of  the  American 
teacher  to  the  people  have,  as  a  rule,  been  pleasant  and  agreeable. 
Even  in  provinces  where  there  was  more  or  less  disturbance  and 
ladronism,  the  almost  sacred  regard  in  which  the  teacher  was  held 
exempted  him  from  violence,  and  I  know  of  none  who  came  to  grief 
except  four  teachers  who  were  killed  while  traveling  in  the  mountains 
where  their  status  was  unknown — one  who  was  mistaken  for  the  pro- 
vincial treasurer  and  stabbed  to  death  to  secure  the  money  which  it 
was  thought  he  carried,  one  who  lost  his  life  while  leading  an  armed 
party  against  the  ladrones,  and  one  who  was  robbed  of  his  watch  and 
money,  but  not  otherwise  molested. 

So  clearly  have  the  people  manifested  their   predilection  for  the 
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American  instructor  that  a  failure  on  his  part  to  maintain  a  warm 
local  interest  in  the  success  of  his  school  may  be  usually  attributed 
rather  to  some  cause  personal  to  himself  than  to  any  popular  senti- 
ment against  the  school. 

SCnOOLIIOUSES. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  the  school  work  in  the 
islands  has  been  the  lack  of  proper  school  accommodations.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  however,  considerable  activity  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  construction  and  repair  of  school  structures,  generally  in 
those  towns  where  the  land  taxes  have  been  collected.  Many  school 
buildings  have  been  completed  during  the  year,  quite  a  number  are 
under  construction,  and  plans  for  others  are  in  course  of  preparation. 
In  some  of  the  municipalities  where  there  was  a  lack  of  funds  to  pay 
labor,  the  timbers  for  Duildings  have  been  cut  and  the  buildings  con- 
structed by  voluntary  labor,  and  sometimes  by  the  students  themselves. 
In  needy  provinces,  where  an  additional  food  supply  was  required, 
division  superintendents  have  availed  themselves  of  the  rice  purchased 
out  of  the  (Jongressional  relief  fund  in  order  to  relieve  the  distress, and  at 
the  same  time  secure  improved  school  accommodations.  Great  interest 
is  taken  by  the  provinces  in  the  provincial  schools,  many  of  them  apply- 
ing to  the  insular  government  for  loans  in  order  to  secure  the  erection 
of  edifices  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  instruction.  In 
some  few  cases  the  competition  by  municipalities  to  secure  the  site  of 
the  provincial  school  has  been  very  intense,  and  through  this  rivalry 
some  provinces  have  been  enabled  to  secure  valuable  and  adequate 
sites  and  such  liberal  contributions  from  the  people  that  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  the  insular  government  for  aid  has  been  avoided, 

MORO   PROVINCE. 

The  act  of  the  Commission  providing  for  the  organization  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Moro  Province  passed  June  1,  1903,  pi-actieally  legis- 
lated out  of  existence  the  school  division  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo. 
Dr.  N.  M.  Saleeby,  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  Moro  people, 
their  language  and  customs,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
school  system  in  the  new  province  and  charged  with  the  general  super- 
vision or  all  school  matters  in  that  juiisdiction.  Out  of  the  school 
division  of  Samar  and  Leyte  two  school  divisions  were  created  by  act 
No.  917,  and  Henry  8.  Townsend,  the  former  superintendent  of  the 
division  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo,  was  transferred  to  the  new  school 
disvision  of  Samar.  B.  B,  Sherman,  former  division  superintendent 
of  the  united  provinces,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  division  of  Leyte. 

Under  the  act  creating  the  Moro  Province  all  reports  of  its  division 
superintendent  are  required  to  be  made  to  the  provincial  governor, 
copies  of  such  reports  being  forwarded  to  the  general  supermtendent 
of  education.  The  American  teachers  located  in  the  former  division 
of  Mindanao  and  JoJo  were  transferred  to  the  new  division,  which  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries  from  and 
after  October  1  of  this  year.  All  school  supplies  in  the  original 
division  have  been  also  turned  over  to  Doctor  Saleeby,  the  present 
division  superintendent. 
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THE   WORK   ACCOMPLISHED   AND   THAT   WHICH    REMAINS   TO    BE    DONE. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  education,  a  little  more  than 
two  years  ago,  one  of  its  principal  objects  has  been  tbe  creation  of  a 
system  of  primary  instruction  so  extensive  as  to  place  within  the  reach 
of  every  child  of  school-age  in  the  islands  the  means  of  obtaining  at 
least  the  rudimenta  of  an  educatioi}.  It  is  useless  to  think  that  this 
result  can  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  American  instructors 
only.  To  place  one  American  teacher  in  every  important  municipal 
and  barrio  school  in  the  islands  would  require  at  least  seven  times  the 
number  of  teachers  now  in  the  service,  and  would  involve  an  expense 
which  could  not  be  borne.  If  the  smaller  centei-s  of  population  are  to 
be  reached  at  all  they  must  be  reached  by  a  corps  of  instructors  bom 
in  the  country,  able  to  resist  the  insidious  influence  of  a  tropical  climate, 
acquainted  with  the  habits,  customs,  and  language  of  the  people,  and 
carefully  trained  for  the  work  by  American  t^ehei-s.  Holding  this 
opinion,  fhe  bureau  of  education  has  established  in  Manila  a  well 
equipped  normal  school,  and  has  encouraged  secondary  schools  in  the 
practice  of  selecting  bright  pupils  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  instruction 
of  their  fellow-students.  A  system  of  provincial  normal  institutes  has 
been  established,  where  every  year  during  the  vacation  time  the  local 
force  of  teachers,  American  and  native,  including  aspirantes,  is  brought 
together  for  a  course  of  advanced  study  and  mutual  improvement. 
During  this  present  calendar  year  normal  institutes  were  held  in  30 
provinces,  with  an  enrollment  or  more  than  5,000.  Some  time  is  given 
every  day  by  American  teachers  to  the  instruction  of  their  Filipino 
assistants.  "From  all  this  it  is  hoped  that  the  native  contingent  will 
soon  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  instructors,  and  that  a 
force  of  Filipino  educators  amply  sufficient  to  supply  this  demand  for 
primary  teachers  will  be  created. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Civil  Commission  has  provided  for  the  sending 
of  100  Filipino  students  to  the  United  States  for  four  years  of  study 
and  experience  in  American   schools.     The  students   selected  were 

E laced  in  charge  of  Professor  Sutherland,  who  for  the  time  being 
as  assigned  them  to  various  secondary  and  grammar  schools  in  south- 
em  California  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigors  of  an  eastern  winter  and 
to  perfect  his  charges  in  English  before  finally  entering  them  at  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  selected  for  their  education.  From 
this  bodj'  of  students,  and  from  the  other  sources  of  supply  already 
established  in  the  islands,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  a  corps  of  Fili- 
pino teachers,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  educational  methods, 
will  be  developed  to  take  care  of  primary  instruction  and  to  aid  in 
supervisory  work  now  almost  wholly  confided  to  Americans. 

Next  in  importance  after  the  creation  of  a  supply  of  native  teachers 
comes  instruction  in  useful  trades  and  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences 
necessary  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  country.  A  trade 
school  has  therefore  been  established  in  Manila,  and  lately  industrial 
and  trade  instruction  has  been  made  a  feature  of  many  of  the  provin- 
cial and  secondary  schools.  This  branch  of  instruction  is,  as  has  been 
already  stated;  in  its  infancy,  and  while  no  gi-eat  progress  has  been 
made,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  besides  giving  to  the  islands  a 
supply  of  educated  Filipino  artisans  and  mechanics,  it  will  compel  a 
due  regard  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  labor.     Of  course  no  attempt 
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will  be  made  to  force  any  pupil  from  his  natural  inclination  for  one 
pursuit  rather  than  another,  but  ample  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
every  student  to  follow  the  vocation  for  wfiich  he  is  best  adapted  and 
to  avoid  the  career  for  which  he  is  unsuited  or  unfit. 


CHANGES   OF   StTPEKVISOKT    PEKSONNEI.. 

On  December  31,  1902,  Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  secretary  of  public 
instruction,  and  Dr.  Fred  W,  Atkinson,  general  superintendent  of 
education,  retired  from  the  service,  and  the  writer  and  Dr.  Elmer  B. 
Bryan  were  appointed  to  succeed  them,  respectively.  Doctor  Bryan, 
however,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  position  in  August  of  the  present 
year  on  account  of  illness.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  and 
the  value  the  Government  placed  on  his  services  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Commission  on  his  retirement: 

The  president  presented  the  resignation  of  E.  B.  Bryan,  general  superintendent  of 
edncatJon,  in  the  words  fol'Dwiiig; 

"Acting  upon  the  advice  ot  my  physician,  I  have  the  honor  to  tender  my  reeignU' 
tion  aa  chief  of  the  bureau  of  edacation,  effective  at  the  expiration  of  my  accrued 
leave.  I  hope  to  leave  Manila  on  the  OUy  of  PeHn  August  13.  The  secretary  of 
public  instruction  has  the  matter  of  leave  under  consideration.    The  necessity  of 

f'lving  up  thia  piece  of  work  to  which  I  hoped  to  devote  many  years  ia  the  greatest 
isappointment  of  my  life.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kindly  consideration  and 
encouragement  at  all  times."     Whereupon,  on  motion,  it  w  " 


work  and  of  nia  most  efficient  service,  both  as  superintenclent  of  the  normal  school 
and  as  general  superintendent  of  education,  and  sympathizee  deeply  wil^  hini  in  hie 
,    disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  continue  the  work  for  which  he  was  so  admirably 
fitted  and  in  which  success  certainly  lay  before  him. 

And  be  il  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Doctor  Bryan, 
with  the  expression  of  the  hope  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  that  on  returning  to 
America  he  will  find  health  and  another  opportunity  tor  the  exercise  of  his  moat 
useful  talents,  which  will  be  much  missed  in  these  islands. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  the  present  general  superintendent,  then  the 

chief  of  the  Imreau  of  non-Ohri.stian  tribes,  and  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  city  of  Manila,  was  immediately  appointed 
to  succeed  him. 

APPROPRIATIONS,  EXPENI>ITURE8,    AND   UNEXPENDEI>  BAIANCE8. 

The  following  shows  the  appropriations  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
bureau  of  education  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903: 


^'""X^"' 

pended." 
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For  sBlajitu  and  u  ages  office  foicc  of  generBl  Buponn 
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For  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  public  schools  during 
the  past  year,  reference  is  made  to  Exhibit  A,  which  is  hereto  attached 
and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

BUKBAU  OP  ARCHITECTURK    AND   CONSTRUCTION   OF  PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

The  exigent  demand  for  proper  office  and  building  accommodations 
for  the  various  bureaus,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  making  many 
important  public  improvements  of  a  permanent  character,  has  about 
doubled  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  architecture  and  construction  of 
public  buildings  during  the  past  year. 


The  chief  of  bureau,  1  master  builder,  1  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion, 2  engineers,  1  disbursing  officer,  7  draftsmen,  4  clerks,  1  store- 
keeper, 2  stenographers,  I  janitor,  and  1  messenger  constitute  the 
office  force  of  the  bureau.  The  actual  work  of  construction,  altera- 
tion, and  repair  falling  within  the  province  of  the  bureau,  on  the 
average  is  carried  on  by  35T  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  chief  of  bureau,  the  master  builder, 
the  superintendent  of  construction,  and  6  English-speaking  foremen. 
Two  Chinese,  12  Japanese,  and  343  Filipinos  make  up  the  full  number 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  at  present  employed.  The  average 
number  of  laborers  employed  a  year  ago  was  150,  or  whom  97  per  cent 
were  Chinese. 


A  commodious  second  story  was  added  to  the  old.  storeroom,  a 
building  50  feet  wide  and  75  feet  lon^,  and  the  bureau  is  now  comfort- 
ably housed  in  the  addition,  which  is  provided  with  all  the  facilities 
neceasaiy  for  the  preparation  of  plans,  detail  drawings,  and  other 
necessary  preparatory  work.  A  sanitarium,  5  cottages,  and  a  stable  ■ 
to  shelter  40  horses  were  erected  at  Baguio.  The  making  of  a  summer 
capital  at  Baguio  is  now  in  contemplation,  and  plans  for  substantial 
government  buildings  at  that  place  nave  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission. A  substantial  addition  has  been  made  to  the  custom-house, 
and  the  old  custom-house  is  in  process  of  refitting  and  remodeling. 

Plague,  cholera,  tmd  smallpox  hospitals,  provided  with  electric  lights, 
sanitary  plumbing,  proper  drainage,  and  other  modem  conveniences, 
have  been  constructed  for  the  W)ard  of  health.  The  hospitals  are 
single-story  structures  arranged  on  the  pavilion  plan.  San  Lazaro 
Hospital  has  been  provided  with  a  proper  water  supply  of  14,000  gal- 
lons capacity,  the  plumbing  in  the  building  has  been  carefully  over- 
hauled, cement  floors  laid  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  dining  room  for 
natives,  the  roofs  repaired,  and  the  old  buildings  renovated  in  many 
other  particulars  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  building  foi'  the 
bureau  of  government  laboratories  is  now  practicallv  inclosed,  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  May  next.  Five  small  houses,  a  75-stall 
stable  for  serum  cattle,  and  400  running  feet  of  shelter  for  animals 
used  for  scientific  purposes  have  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
serum  institute.  The  civil  hospital  has  been  furnished  with  septic 
tanks  and  1,200  feet  of  12-inon  pipe  laid  to  connect  them  with  the 
estero  of  Sampaloc,     For  the  insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant  a  cot- 
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tage  for  the  engineer,  a  harness  shop,  dispensary,  and  quarters  for 
employees,  and  a  stable  for  18  horses  nave  been  erected.  Galvanized- 
iron  tanks  to  give  a  sufficient  water  supply  have  been  installed  at  the 
bureau  of  public  printing,  and  the  premises  have  been  inclosed  with  a 
fence  of  brick  and  iron.  A  stable  with  storage  rooms  for  feed,  har- 
ness, wagons,  and  farm  implements,  and  a  water  tower  and  tank  fitted 
with  a  gasoline  engine  and  pump  for  irrigation  purposes,  have  been 
completed  for  the  bureau  of  agriculture  at  its  experiment  station  near 
Singalong,  The  bu^lding  occupied  by  the  bureau  of  coast  guard  and 
transportation  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  furnished  with  new 
water  tanks,  repainted,  and  rewired  for  electric  lighting. 

The  ayuntamiento,  like  many  other  government  buildings,  after 
many  years  of  neglect  fell  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  expend  $5,036.39  in  order  to  preserve  the 
structure  and  put  it  in  proper  condition.  Among  other  things  the 
building  has  been  completely  rewired  to  comply  with  city  ordinances, 
the  roof  has  been  renewed  in  many  places,  steii-ways  taken  out,  addi- 
tional rooms  provided,  and  the  decayed  wooden  flooring  on  the  ground 
floor  removed  and  tiling  substituted.  The  half-finished  hospital  build- 
ing purchased  by  the  city  of  Manila  from  private  parties  has  been 
strengthened  and  remodeled  to  meet  all  the  purposes  of  a  modern 
city  Hall.  In  addition  to  all  this  work,  repairs  and  additions  Imve 
been  made  to  the  exposition  buildings,  the  timber-testing  laboratory, 
the  intendencia  building,  the  Malacanan  Palace,  and  the  Santa  Poten- 
ciana  building.  Appropriations  have  been  made  for  stables  for  the 
transportation  in  cnarge  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent,  for  a  new 
vault  for  the  insular  treasuiy,  for  the  machine  shops  and  warehouses 
for  the  bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transpoi-tation,  for  an  agricultural 
college  building  at  La  Carlota,  for  worksnops  at  Bilibid  prison,  for  13 
coal  sheds  at  the  various  coast-guard  coaling  points,  for  a  new  paper 
warehouse  at  the  bureau  of  public  printing;  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
bureau  of  architecture  and  construction  of  public  buildings  will  be 
kept  reasonably  busy  during  the  time  which  yet  remains  of  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

The  expenditures  actually  made  by  the  Bureau  during  the  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1903,  are  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  wages  fj  "46  51 

Contingent  expeoBes  2  442  II 

Transporlati  >n  9S6  28 

Building  Fiupplies  ani  laboreru  54  183  55 

Public  pnntinff  oflice  1  998  12 

Government  l^joratonea  "4  bW  48 

Treasury  \aulla  10  ^50  26 

Exposition  buildings  6  ')24  27 

Insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  18  414  62 

New  ciffltom  house  64  910  85 

Old  custom  house  "  001  32 

OaBemalea  and  boildmgB,  (.onstabularj  S-7  76 

Bureau  of  agriculture  7b  32 

Semaphore  signal  station  i34  29 

MalacaAan  Palace  1  150  00 

Storeroom  and  offices  bureau  ol  arctutei-ture  «    1 '  05 

Lumber  jard   bureau  of  architecture  1  600  00 

Forestry  bureau  300  00 

Shed  for  msular  purchaaing  agent  204  60 

Sanitarium  and  cottages   Eaguio   Benguet  15  8  8  08 

Civil  hospital  1  880  80 

Intendencia  buildin);,  1 30  00 
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Smallpox  Hospital,  board  of  health $S,  525. 00 

San  Lazaro  hospital  and  serum  institute,  board  of  health 5,852.83 

Temporary  laboratory,  calle  Iris 679.90 

Temporary  laboratory  and  serum  station 1,200.00 

Agricult.oral  and  induBtrial  school,  Baguio 491. 14 

Board  of  health  morgue  and  crematory 3,618.32 

Coast  Kiiard  aiid  transportation 798.59 

Total  actually  expended 264, 458. 08 

Due  and  tmexpended: 

Claim  of  Albert  Bryan 6, 149. 79 

Henry  D.  Woolfe 265.50 

Campbell 9,663.53 

La  Electricista 550.00 

Supplies  from  United  States,  not  delivered 80,729.91 

Deficiency  appropriation 1,317.79 

Total  due  and  unexpended 48, 676. 52 

Appropriated  lor  public  works  and  maintenance  of  public  buildings 321,225.79 

Work  done  by  bureau $59,914.34 

Work  done  by  contracts 127,566.94 

Turned  into  general  fund 5,000.00 

Loss  to  appropriation  account,  changca  in  rate  on  money  and 

property 3,676.29 

Paid  insumr  purchasing  f^ent  for  property 41,076.61 


e  of  appropriation  for  public  work  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic buildings 83, 992.  61 

Total  amonut  appropriated  for  bureau 350, 430.  79 

Total  actually  expended : $264,458.08 

Due,  but  not  expended 48,676.52 

Total  expended  and  incurred 313, 134. 60 

Balance  of  appropriations  to  credit  of  bureau 37, 296. 19 

For  additional  information  concerning  the  work  completed  and  now 
in  progress  by  the  bureau  of  architecture  and  construction  of  public 
buildings,  reference  is  made  to  Exhibit  B,  hereto  attached  and  made 
a  part  of  this  report. 

BUREAU   OF   PUBLIC   PRINTING. 

This  bureau  is  organized  not  only  to  do  the  printing  work  of  the 
government,  but  also  to  give  to  Filipino  young  men  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction  in  the  printing  and  allied  trades. 

The  American  force  employed  is  66,  and  is  made  up  of  the  public 
printer,  49  instructors,  4  clerkSj  8  copyholders,  1  foreman  in  chaise 
of  laborers,  2  checkers  and  assistants  in  warehouse,  1  cutter,  and  4 
watchmen.  One  hundred  and  fifty -seven  Filipinos  are  also  employed, 
of  whom  i  are  clerks,  25  are  craftsmen,  33  are  junior  craftsmen,  44  are 
apprentices,  27  are  helpers,  lY  are  laborers,  and  T  are  messengers  or 
drivers.  Besides  the  permanent  force,  1  American  instructor,  1 
American  copyholder,  4  Filipino  craftsmen,  13  Filipino  junior  crafts- 
men, 1  Filipino  apprentice,  and  6  Chinese  carpenters  are  temporarily 
emploj'ed. 

Act  No.  650,  enacted  on  March  3  of  this  year,  gave  authority  to 
the  bureau  to  employ  as  many  apprentices  as  might  be  permitted  by 
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the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  and  made  provision  for  the  payment 
of  a  small  compensation  to  such  apprentices  as  might  be  engaged. 
The  apprentices  are  obliged  to  take  a  civil-service  examination,  ana  are 
divided  into  six  classes.  Original  appointments  are  made  to  the  sixth 
class,  and  the  term  of  service  and  rate  of  compensation  in  each  of  the 
classes  are  as  follows: 


Cla.. 

Term 

(.(  service. 

Daily  o 

^^pensa. 

At  eastBmontha 

30 
110 

m 

The  promotion  or  reduction  of  an  apprentice  from  one  class  to 
another  ia  in  the  discretion  of  the  public  printer  and  is  based'  on  the 
civil-service  efficiency  and  i-ating  of  the  apprentice.  The  whole  term 
of  apprenticeship  is  three  years,  on  the  completion  of  which  the 
apprentice  is  rated  as  a  junior  craftsman.  Each  native  craftsman  in 
the  bureau  at  the  end  of  three  years' honest,  faithful,  satisfactory,  and 
continuous  service  is  entitled  to  receive  extra  compensation  as  follows: 
Ten  cents  for  ea«h  full  day  served  at  a  dailj'  wage  of  not  less  tlian  60 
cents,  20  cents  for  each  full  day  served  at  adailj'  wage  of  not  less  than 
$1.20,  and  30  cents  for  each  full  day  served  at  a  daily  wage  of  not  less 
than  $1.60;  provided,  however,  that  one  year's  accumulated  extra  com- 
pensation may  be  paid,  on  approval  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion, at  the  conclusion  of  two  years'  continuoiia  service.  The  time 
served  by  native  craftsmen  as  second-class  and  tirst-elass  apprentices 
is  counted  as  a  part  of  the  three  years'  continuous  service  for  which 
extra  compensation  is  allowed.  The  rules  of  the  printing  office  require 
all  apprentices  and  junior  craftsmen  to  attend  night  schools,  and  any 
willful  disobedience  of  the  regulation  results  in  tne  separation  of  the 
offender  from  the  service.  At  first  some  of  the  American  instructors 
were  not  disposed  to  lend  their  aid  in  instructing  apprentices,  but 
prompt  disciplinary  measures  and  a  frank  expression  of  the  purpose 
of  the  government  to  make  a  specialty  of  teaching  young  Filipinos 
useful  trades  brought  about  a  change  of  sentiment  and  a  correspond- 
ing progress  in  the  work  of  fitting  apprentices  and  others  for  every 
bi-anch  of  the  printer's  trade. 

The  44  apprentices  now  in  the  service  are  assigned  as  follows:  Com- 
posing room  8,  bindery  11,  press  room  14,  foundry  6,  photo-cn grav- 
ing room  4,  power  plant  1.  Two  apprentices  have  been  advanced  to 
class  4  and  14  to  class  5. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  the  printing  plant  from  July  1, 1902,  to 
June  30,  1903,  based  on  Remaley^s  scale  of  values,  was  $221,960.10, 
and  the  cost  of  operation  $1*1,572. 80,_leaving  $50,387.30  aa  the  gross 
excess  of  product  over  cost  of  operation.  Deducting  $12,000,  rental 
value  of  the  premises,  and  $14,150.66,  10  per  cent  for  deterioration  of 
the  equipment.,  the  net  excess  would  be  $24,336.64.  Reraalcy's  scale 
of  values  for  printing  is  less  than  the  price  paid  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing by  the  civil  and  military  governments  to  commercial  houses  prior 
to  September  15,  1901. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  printing  and  binding  and 
other  work  done  by  the  bureau  for  each  department  of  the  govcrn- 
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ment  and  others  during  the  fiscal  year  1903,  tho  printed  stock  on  hand,- 
the  salaries  and  wages  paid,  the  stock  and  other  supplies  expended, 
the  charges  for  freight,  transportation,  etc.,  the  total  value  of  equip- 
ment, the  estimated  deterioration,  the  allowance  made  for  rental  value 
of  premises,  and  excess  of  product  over  total  cost  of  production: 


Printing  and  binding  authorized  by  civil  gov- 
ernor (KequisitionA) $60,218.75 

Work  for  other  than  civil  government 4,655.21 

^ •  $54, 873. 96 

Printii^  and  binding  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of — 

Interior  (Requisition  B) l§,72r.61 

Commerce  and  police  (RdjuiaitionC) 20,401. 10 

Finance  and  justice  (Eaauisition  D) 97,775.07 

Public  instruction  (Requjsition E) 29,618.66 

Printing  for  bureau  of  public  printing  (see.  9, 

Act  296} 1,406.15 

—    31,024.80 

Printed  stock  on  hand  June  30,  1903 1, 628, 05 

Miscellaneous  receipts  for  other  than  printing  and  binding.  529.  HI 

Total  product $221,960.10 

Salaries  and  wages 116, 444. 02 

Printing  paper  expended 29, 927. 19 

Supplies  other  than  printing  paper  expended. . .    21, 098. 98 

51, 026. 17 
Additional  charges  (fre^ht,  transportation,  in- 
surance, etc.,  and  insular  purchasing  agent  10 

percent) 5,102.61 

56,128.78 

171,572.80 

Excess  product 50, 387. 30 

Fair  wear  and  tear  on  the  equipment: 

Paid  by  Jester,  1902 124,182.75 

Paid  by  Jtster,  1903 12,386,25 

Paid  to  insular  purchasing  agent,  1902 2, 932. 32 

Paid  to  insular  purchasing  agent,  1903 2, 006. 31 

Total  equipment 141, 506. 03 

10  per  cent  for  fair  tear  and  wear __ _ 14,150.66 

Allowance  for  rent 12,000.00 

26, 150. 66 

Excess  product  over  all 24,236.64 

The  printing  done  under  the  heading  "civil  governor"  includes  all 
printing  done  for  the  Philippine  Commission  ($8,292.75),  the  executive 
bureau  ($13,042.35),  the  Philippine  civil-service  boam,  the  insular 
purchasing  agent,  the  office  of  the  improvement  of  tho  port,  the  expo- 
sition board,  the  Benguet  wagon  road,  and  the  city  of  Manila,  with  all 
its  various  departments. 

The  printing  done  for  the  department  of  the  interior  includes  that 
done  for  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  board  of  health 
for  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  qimrantine  service,  the  forestry  bureau, 
the  mining  bureau,  the  weather  bureau,  the  bureau  of  public  lands, 
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•the  bureau  of  agriculture,  the  ethnological  survey,  the  government 
laboratories,  the  civil  hospital,  and  the  civil  sanitarium  at  Benguet, 

The  printing  done  for  the  department  of  commerce  and  police  includes 
that  done  for  the  bureau  of  posts,  the  signal  service,  the  Philippines 
Constabulary,  the  bureau  of  prisons,  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the 
port,  the  bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation,  the  coast  and 
geodetic  survey,  and  the  bureau  of  engineering. 

The  printing  done  for  the  department  of  finance  and  justice  includes 
that  done  for  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice,  the 
insular  treasurer,  the  insular  auditor,  the  customs  service  (^5,920.70), 
the  bureau  of  intemal  revenue,  the  insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant, 
and  the  bureau  of  justice.  The  largest  item  in  the  printing  bill  of  the 
department  of  finance  and  jiistice  is  that  of  the  insular  treasurer 
($53,146.30).  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  printing  for  the  provinces 
and  municipalities  is  ordered  by  the  insular  treasurer,  who  is  charged 
with  the  value  of  the  product  and  makes  his  collections  through  the 
provincial  treasurers. 

The  printing  done  for  the  department  of  public  instruction  includes 
that  done  for  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  the 
bureau  of  education,  the  bureau  of  architecture  and  construction  of 
public  buildings,  the  bureau  of  public  printing,  the  bureau  of  archives, 
the  census  bureau,  the  official  gazette,  and  the  Philippine  museum  of 
ethnology,  natural  historj',  and  commerce. 

For  further  details  as  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  public  printing 
reference  is  made  to  the  very  complete  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  (Exhibit  C)  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report, 

BUREAU    OF    ARCHIVES,    INCLUDING    THE    BUREATT    OF    PATENTS,    COPY- 
RIGHTS,   AND   TRADE-MARKS, 

The  working  force  allowed  to  the  bureau  of  archives  is  made  up  of 
1  chief  of  bureau,  at  $3,000  per  anniim,  1  clerk  at  $1,600  per  annum,  2 
clerks  at  $1,400  per  annum  each,  1  clerk  at  $600  per  annum,  3  clerks 
at  $480  per  annum  each,  1  clerk  at  $360  per  annmn,  1  clerk  at  $300  per 
annum,  3  clerks  at  $240  per  annum  each,  and  two  employees  at  $150 
per  annum  each. 

The  personnel  allowed  to  the  bureau  of  patents,  copyrights,  and 
trade-marks,  which  was  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  arehives  by  an  act  of  the  Commission  dated 
April  8,  1903,  is  made  up  of  1  clerk  at  $1,400  per  annum,  1  clerk  at 
$1,000  per  annum,  1  clerk  at  $600  per  annum,  and  1  employee  at  $1.^0 
per  annum. 

The  bureau  of  archives  is  still  engaged  in  the  examination  and  classi- 
fication of  5,000  volumes  of  records,  documents,  and  papers  filed  by 
the  different  branches  of  the  government  during  the  Spanish  regime. 
This  work  has  been  interrupted  by  four  removals  of  the  bureau,  and 
the  consequent  confusion  and  disorder  resulting  therefrom  has  greatly 
increased  the  exacting  labor  of  classification  and  orderly  aiTangement. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  act  No,  496,  enacted  November  6, 1902,  the 
notarial  protocols  of  all  the  notaries  in  the  islandii,  comprising  2,251 
bound  volumes,  have  been  filed  with  the  bureau.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  insurrection  many  papers  evidencing  title  to  property 
were  lost,  and  not  a  few  registries  of  titles  destroyed  with  all  they 
contained,  these  protocols  are  now  records  of  the  first  impoi'tancc,  and 
the  duty  of  preserving,  verifying,  and  arranging  them  for  convenient 
reference  demands  the  greatest  attention  and  care.     Patent,  ti-ade- 
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mark,  trade-name,  and  copyright  papers  are  now  filed  in  the  bui-eau 
of  archives,  and  it  is  contemplated  by  the  proposed  corporation  law  to 
make  the  bureau  the  file  repository  of  all  corporate  documents  and 
records.  When  the  law  requiring  the  registry  of  marks  and  brands 
of  large  cattle  is  put  in  operation  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  will 
be  further  increased. 

Almost  since  the  inception  of  civil  government  there  bas  been  more 
or  leas  dispute  between  the  civil  and  the  military  authorities  as  to  the 
ownership  and  right  of  possession  of  certain  lands  and  properties 
within  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Manila.  In  view  of 
these  differences  the  honorable  the  civil  governor  directed  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  archives  to  carefully  examine  the  records  in  his  posses- 
sion and  to  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  documents  and 
papers  touching  the  title  to  the  lands  and  properties  in  dispute.  The 
chief  of  the  bureau  has  made  a  most  careful  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter  and  has  submitted  a  special  report  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
"Arroceros"  and  the  "AguiMlas"  properties,  which  were  more  par- 
ticularly the  subjects  of  contention.  This  report  accompanies  the 
general  report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau. 

The  expenditures  of  the  bureau  of  archives  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1903,  amount  to  $9,167.21  United  States  currency,  and  the 
receipts  to  the  sum  of  $439.23  United  States  currency,  being  fees 
received  for  copies  of  documents  and  certificates  of  correctness  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  the  Commission  dated  March  3,  1903. 

The  bureau  of  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks,  placed,  as  above 
.  stated,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  archives,  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  August  31,  1903,  received  the  sum  of  $1,176.85 
for  the  filing  of  applications  for  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks, 
and  expendSi  the  sum  of  $1,080  for  necessary  clerical  assistance  and 
running  ejcpenses. 

5'or  further  and  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  bureau  of 
archives  and  its  work  special  reference  is  made  to  Exhibits  D  and  D  1 
hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

AMEKIGAN   CIKOULATING   LIBRART. 

The  American  Circulating  Library  Association  of  Manila  was  estab- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  by  means  of  gifts  of  books  and  without 
any  considerable  expenditure  of  money  on  its  part  was  enabled  to  estab- 
lish a  library  of  10,000  volumes.  The  primary  object  of  the  library 
association  was  to  furnish  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Philippines  and 
to  American  residents  in  the  city  of  Manila  entertaining  reading  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  useful  knowledge  during  their  leisure  hours. 
In  March,  1901,  it  was  found  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
library  was  somewhat  greater  than  the  resources  of  the  association 
would  permit,  and  as  a  result,  in  conformity  with  the  law  enacted  by 
the  Commission  for  the  purpose,  the  institution  was  transferred  to  the 
government  for  the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded.  In 
accordance  with  the  law  providing  for  the  transfer,  the  library  was 

E laced  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  5  mem- 
ers,  who  were  charged  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the  books  and 
property  of  the  library,  the  duty  of  providing  necessary  quarters  for 
its  accommodation  and  the  general  management  of  the  institution.     The 
library  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  public  circidating  library.     There 
WAR  1903— VOL  7 14 
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■were  on  hand  21,750  books  on  August  31, 1903.  of  which  4,116  were 
received  during  the  yeai'  ending  on  that  d&te.  The  number  of  books 
issued  was  20,579,  and  the  number  of  new  cards  issued  4,701. 

The  library  is  at  present  established  at  No.  70  calle  Eosario,  from 
which  place  it  is  pi-oposed  to  transfer  it  to  more  commodious  quarters 
in  the  Oriente  Building,  recently  purchased  by  the  government.  It 
is  not  expected,  however,  that  these  quarters  will  prove  adequate  to 
the  growing  demands  of  the  library,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
government  will  be  compelled  to  erect  either  a  special  structure  for 
itrt  use  or  provide  proper  accommodations  for  it  in  a  museum  building, 
the  erection  of  which  nas  been  suggested. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  regular  appropriations  and 
regular  disbursements,  levenues,  and  petty  expenditures  of  the  library 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1903: 

Regular  appropriations $7,644.98 

Regular  disbursementa 6,700.75 

Revenues 2, 756. 93 

Petty  espenditarea - 702.94 

It  is  provided  by  act  of  the  Commission  that  all  revenues  from  the 
library  shall  be  deposited  with  the  insular  treasurer  to  be  expended  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  pamphlets  for  the  library. 

OF   ETHKOLOGY,    NATCKAL  HISTORY,    AND   COMMERCE. 


The  museum  of  ethnology,  natural  history,  and  commerce  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  Commission  of  October  29,  1901.  The  museum 
created  by  this  act  was  placed  temjwrarily  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  non-Christian  tribes,  now  the 
ethnological  survey.  All  collections  made  by  the  museum,  as  well  as 
its  files  of  commercial  correspondence,  periodicals,  etc.,  together 
with  the  clerk  in  charge,  were  transferred  in  January  of  this  year  to 
the  exposition  board.  Since  that  time  all  collections  have  been  made 
with  a  view  of  aiding  the  exposition  board  in  making  a  proper 
Philippine  exhibit  at  the  exposition  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904. 
It  is  provided  by  act  of  the  Commission  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
St.  Louis  exposition  a  committee  designated  by  the  civil  governor 
shall  select  from  the  exhibits  owned  by  the  Philippine  government 
all  articles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  would  be  wise 
and  not  too  expensive  to  reship  to  Manila  for  use  in  a  permanent 
museum,  together  with  all  the  property,  effects,  and  exhibits  of  the 
museum  of  ethnology,  natural  history,  and  commerce  shipp^  to  St. 
Louis.  Several  exhibits  from  foreign  exporters  have  been  received  by 
the  commercial  museum,  including  one  sent  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment filling  86  cases  and  valued  at  more  than  5,000  yens,  which  has 
recently  arrived  and  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Shiley,  the  clerk  in 
charge,  who  has  been  retransferred  from  the  exposition  board  to  the 
museum  for  duty.  Until  suitable  quarters  are  provided  for  renting  or 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  museum,  those  exhibits  of  the  museum  wfich 
have  not  been  sent  to  St.  Louis  will  be  placed  in  tlie  Oriente  Building. 
It  wilt  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  provide  a  building  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  exhibits  which  will  be  returned  to 
the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  permanentinstitution.  Several 
scientific  gentlemen  connected  with  the  vaiious  bureaus  of  the  govern- 
ment have  suggested  to  the  Commission  the  advisability  of  constructing 
a  proper  edifice  in  which  to  house  not  only  exhibits  representing  the 
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ethnology,  natural  history,  "commerce,  industries  and  resources  of  the 
islands,  but  also  the  circulating  and  reference  libraries  of  the  govcrft- 
ment.  This  matter  has  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  and  is  now 
under  consideration. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  museum,  special  reference 
is  made  to  the  report  of  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  marked  "  Exhibit  E." 

BUEBAU  OF   STATISTICS. 

The  operations  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  established  in  September, 
1900,  were  practically  suspended  from  March,  1901,  to  August  of  the 

g resent  year,  when  the  bureau  was  finally  abolished  by  Executive 
irder  in  accordance  with  a  previous  act  of  the  Oimmission.  Mr. 
Manuel  Xerez  Burgos  continued  in  charge  of  the  office  until  its  aboli- 
tion, when  he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Official  Gazette.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  transfer  Mr.  Burgos  was  engaged  in  the  compilation 
of  comparative  statistical  tables  of  the  population  of  the  islands  from 
information  obtained  from  the  principal  census  taken  during  the  Span- 
ish rule,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  other  statistical  reports 
asked  for  by  officers  of  the  census  just  completed. 

CENSUS  BUBEATI. 

Reference  to  the  establishment  of  this  bureau  was  made  in  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  pubhc  instruction  for  the  year  1902.  The 
census  was  taken  as  of  March  2,  1903,  in  accordance  with  the  procla- 
mation of  the  civil  governor  issued  in  pursuance  of  section  16  of  act 
No.  467  and  was  practically  completed  in  most  of  the  provinces  by 
April  15.  The  census  returns  began  to  arrive  in  Manila  about  May 
1,  and  from  that  date  to  August  1  the  entire  office  force  was  engaged 
in  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  schedules,  which  were  shipped 
to  Washington  on  the  U.  S.  army  transport  Shermam,,  which  sailed 
from  Manila  on  August  20, 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  census  work,  the  provisions  of  the  census 
law  and  its  modifications  have  been  carefully  followed,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  data  collected  will  prove  of  much  interest  and  value  to  the 
Government,  As  no  compilations  of  the  data  collected,  except  a  rough 
count  of  the  population,  have  been  made,  it  is  not  practicable  to  give 
any  accurate  statement  of  the  returns  in  this  report;  neither  is  it  pos- 
sible to  make  an  accurate  statement  of  the  disbursements,  as  the 
accounts  of  all  the  disbursing  officers  have  not  as  yet  been  closed.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  that  the  total  expense  of  the  census  will  be  well 
within  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
amounting  to  |6M,689,  and  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  surplus. 

On  August  29, 1903,  it  was  provided  that  the  services  of  the  director 
of  the  census  in  the  compilation  and  tabulation  of  the  census  returns 
and  the  preparation  of  the  report  of  the  census  were  to  be  continued 
in  Washington  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  upon  which  he  ser\'ed  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  the  two  assistant  directors  of  the  census 
were  also  to  be  continued  in  Washington  until  the  completion  of  the 
census  report  at  the  rate  of  S300,  United  States  currency,  per  month 
each.  Toe  compensation  of  these  assistant  directors  while  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  $720  per  month  each.  Authority  was  also  given 
to  the  director  of  the  census  to  take  with  him  to  Washington  as  his 
assistant  Lieut.  T.  B.  Taylor,  U,  S.  Army,  and  two  secretaries  upon 
the  same  terms  as  were  in  force  as  to  their  employment  in  the  Philip- 
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Eine  Islands.  This  atit  provided  further  that  the  chief  clerk  and  dis- 
ursing  officer  was  to  be  continued  in  oiEoe  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
until  the  15th  day  of  November,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
up  delayed  accounts  and  to  receive  and  forward  to  the  director  at 
Washington  schedules  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  census.  It 
was,  however,  found  necessary  to  extend  the  time  of  oflSce  of  this 
officer  from  month  to  month  until  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  census 
work  in  the  islands  have  been  finally  finished,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  complete  the  payment  of  enumerators  and 
special  agents  in  20  or  more  provinces  by  November  15,  and  of  the 
further  feet  that  reports  from  different  sources  are  still  out  and  the 
mortuary  schedules  will  not  be  received  until  February  or  later,  and 
when  received  will  have  to  l>e  verified,  classified,  corrected,  and  packed 
according  to  census  districts  and  municipalities. 

The  rough  count  of  the  population,  showing  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  inhabitants  separately,  is  as  follows: 
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THE    OFFIOIAI,  GAZETTE. 

The  Official  Giazette  has  been  in  existence  a  little  more  thao  one  year, 
having  been  established  by  act  of  the  Commission  on  September  2, 
1902.  The  office  force  provided  for  the  Gazette  consists  or  an  editor 
at  $1,800  per  annum,  one  clerk  at  $720  per  annum,  two  clerks  at  $600 
per  annum  each,  and  one  clerk  at  $300  per -annum.  It  is  printed  at 
the  Government  printing  plant  in  Englisn  and  Spanish,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent issued  to  2,182  subscribers,  of  whom  1,038  are  officers  of  the  insular 
government,  on  the  "free  list,"  989  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, and  165  private  persons.  Laws  of  the  Commission,  executive 
orders,  such  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  and  court  of  customs 
appeals  as  may  be  designated  by  the  judges,  proclamations  of  the  civil 
governor,  resolutions  of  the  Commission,  opinions  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, circular  letters,  ordera,  notices,  etc.,  of  the  different  bureaus  are 
presented  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Glazette  within  a  week  after  they 
are  ready  for  publication.  The  price  of  the  Gazette  has  been  fixed  by 
law  at  $6  U,  S.  currency  per  annum,  or  15  cents  per  single  copy. 
Provincial  and  municipal  governments  are  required  to  subscribe  for  at 
least  one  copy  weekly,  and  by  this  means  are  enabled  to  follow  more 
closely  the  operations  of  the  central  government.  On  March  5,  1903, 
the  editor  was  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  make  exchanges  of 
the  Gazette  with  similar  periodicals  with  a  view  to  collecting  and 
placing  on  reference  file  useful  information  on  political,  social,  and 
economic  questions,  and  a  number  of  publications  of  the  Orient  are 
now  received  regularly.  Extracts  from  reports  of  bureau  chiefs  and 
other  government  officials  on  different  subjects  of  interest  and  value 
to  provincial  and  municipal  officials  and  other  subscribers  will  be 
printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Gazette.  The  Gazette  is  by  law  made 
a  part  of  the  public  records  of  each  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ment, so  that  m  each  municipality  and  province  there  will  always  be  a 
continuous  record  of  necessary  information  for  ready  reference. 

The  following  are  the  appropriations  for  and  the  receipts  and  expend- 
itures of  the  Gazette  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903: 

Amount  of  appropriations (3, 000. 00 

Eeceipta 3, 803. 70 

Expenditures 2,  704. 22 

The  total  cost  of  printing  the  Gazette  from  the  date  of  its  establish- 
ment to  June  30, 1903,  as  returned  by  the  public  printer,  was  $9,690. 
For  details  in  regard  to  the  Official  Gazette,  reference  is  made  to  the 
report  of  the  editor  attached  thereto,  marked  "Exhibit  F,"  and  made 
a  mrt  of  this  report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

James  F.  Smith, 
/  of  Jhihlio  InsPmction. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

EEPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDTTCATION 
FOR  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  SEFTEHBER 
1, 1902,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30, 1903,  WITH  ACCOMFANYINO  REPORTS 
AND  PAPERS. 

AIUS  OF  PSIHAST  EDUCATION  IN  THE  FmLIFFIFES. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Septembef  15,  1903. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  for  the  bureau  of 
education  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  i:^  the  third  annual  report 
to  be  made  by  the  general  superintendent  since  the  introduction  of  an 
American  public-sdiool  system  in  these  islands. 

Within  tne  past  year  the  public  schools'  work  has  twice  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  general  superintendent.  In  December  la^t  Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkin- 
son, after  two  and  one-half  years'  service  in  this  capacity  and  after 
having  organized  the  public-school  system  practically  as  it  stands 
to-day,  resigned  his  position  in  order  to  I'eturn  to  the  United  States 
and  continue  there  his  profession  as  a  public  educator,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  acceptance  of  duty  here.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Dr. 
Elmer  E.  Bryan,  then  principal  of  the  Manila  Normal  School,  wno,  to 
the  great  disappointment  and  regret  of  every  one  interested  in  educa- 
tion, was  obliged,  by  serious  ill  health,  to  resign  his  position  August 
13  last.  The  undersigned  was  apjxjinted  to  succeed  him,  and  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  work  only  a  few  days  over  one  month. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  islands  for  the  past  three  years,  one 
is  immediately  struck  by  (jie  great  emphasis  pla«ea  upon  public  schools, 
first,  by  officei's  of  eveiy  ranK  of  the  United  States  Army  who  admin- 
istered this  Archipelago  during  the  first  two  years  of  American  sov- 
ereignty, and  subsequently  by  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission 
and  the  civil  government  of  the  islands.  This  emphasis  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  primary  importance  which 
they  play  in  American  civilization  and  the  supreme  conlidence  which 
Americans  feel  in  the  necessity,  to  this  and  to  every  aspiring  people, 
of  a  democratic,  secular,  and  free-school  system,  supported  anddirected 
by  the  State.  It  has  resulted  ijiat  the  school  system  of  these  islands  is 
the  most  typically  American  institution  which  our  government  has 
here  established.  Spanish  precedents  and  previous  institutions  have 
been  followed  to  a  strikingly  less  degree  than  in  the  organization  of 
local  and  insular  administration,  the  constitution  of  the  courts,  or  any 
other  branch  of  administration. 

The  definite  purposes  in  introducing  this  educational  system  are 
unique  in  the  history  of  colonial  administration.  Professedly,  openly, 
and  with  resolute  expectation  of  success,  the  American  Government 
avowed  its  intention  through  public  schools  to  give  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Philippine  Islands  a  primary,  but  thoroughly  modern  edu- 
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cation,  to  thereby  lit  the  race  for  participation  inseli-governmentand 
for  every  sphere  of  activity  offered  by  the  life  of  the  Far  East,  and 
to  supplant  the  Spanish  language  by  the  introduction  of  English  as  a 
basis  of  education  and  the  means  of  intercourse  and  communication. 
Almost  as  impossible  as  such  great  results  may  have  looked  and  still 
look  to  the  outsider,  and  thoroughly  as  they  have  been  the  objects  of 
criticism,  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Philippine  Government  is 
more  thoroughly  committed  to  this  policy  now  tlmn  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  is  more  certain  of  success,  and  is  almost  able 
to  demonstrate  by  the  results  already  achieved  that  the  ends  early  set 
up  can  and  will  be  reached. 

It  is  the  general  character  and  reasons  for  this  system  of  primary 
schools  whicn  I  wish  to  discuss  in  this  first  part  of  my  report. 

Such  an  educational  plan  would  never  have  been  practicable  had  it 
not  been  in  fact  the  demand  of  the  Filipino  people  themselves.  Thor- 
oughly American  as  our  school  system  is,  it  represents  the  ideas  which 
theoretically  command  the  desires  of  the  Filipino.  His  request  was 
for  free,  secular  schools,  open  to  ail  inhabitants  and  teaching  the 
English  tongue  and  the  elementary  branches  of  modern  knowledge. 
His  struggle  with  Spain  had  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
limited  in  thought  and  action  by  a  mediseval  system  which  is  no  longer 
recognized  as  of  binding  force  in  the  modern  world,  and  this  feehng 
has  caused  his  prompt  acceptance  of  whatever  appeared  to  him  or  was 
presented  to  him  as  of  modern  type.  The  Filipino  is  essentially  a 
radical.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  stated  of  lura,  he  is  one  of  the 
least  conservative  types  of  mankind.  In  readiness  to  seize  the  new, 
to  welcome  change,  and  in  ambitious  pride,  he  is  closer  to  the  Japanese 
than  any  other  nationality. 

The  last  half  century  of  Spanish  rule  brought  to  the  Filipino  people 
great  changes  that  mfide  possible  the  striking  revolutionary  events  of 
the  last  seven  years.  The  race  made  a  great  advance  between  1860 
and  the  end  of  the  century — an  advance  due  primarily  to  the  enlight- 
ened efforts  of  the  liberal  element  in  Spanish  political  life.  The 
reactionary  polic}'  which  followed  the  fall  of  republiean  government 
in  Spain  and  the  Oavite  revolution  of  1872,  which  aimed  to  sup- 
press the  rapidly  rising  ambitions  of  the  Filipino  people,  has  greatly 
obscured  the  intelligent  and  deserving  efforts  made  by  the  liberal  ele- 
ment in  the  Spanish  administration  toward  developing  both  the  mental 
and  spiritual  interests  of  these  islands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  nearly 
forty  years  Spain's  policy  in  these  islands  was  one  of  reform.  A  serious 
and  disinterested  policy  strove  to  remove  the  economic  hindrances 
which  had  so  long  checked  the  development  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  race.  We  see  the  first  of  these  changes 
in  the  opening  of  Manila  to  foreign  trade  in  1837.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  tne  advancement  of  the  islands,  and  was  followed  by  the 
development  of  the  commercial  products  which  have  made  the  Philip- 
pines famous—hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  copra.  An  almost  uninter- 
rupted era  of  economic  prosperity  followed  down  to  the  end  of  Spanish 
rule.  The  Philippines  received  many  governors  of  liberal  political 
ideas,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Claveria,  1844  to  1849.  From 
his  governorship  we  may  date  the  final  relief  of  the  islands  from 
Moro  piracy,  the  reform  of  Philippine  administration,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  great  changes  in  the  aspirations  of  the  Filipino  people 
themselves.  *..   ' 
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But  of  equal  importance  with  any  other  change  was  the  opening  of 
education  to  the  Filipino.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
there  was,  practically  speaking,  no  education  among  the  Filipinos. 
The  famous  collegiate  institutions  of  this  city,  which  imte  almost  from 
the  foundation  of  Manila  itself,  were  designed,  not  for  the  Filipino, 
but  for  the  children  of  the  Spaniard  and  mestizo.  Education  in  the 
parishes  had  been  left  solely  to  the  direction  of  the  cura-parroco,  or 
village  friar,  and  was  limited  to  elementary  religious  teaching.  But. 
in  1860,  a  system  of  public  primary  instruction  was  established  by  the 
famous  Spanish  minister  of  war  and  colonies,  O'Donnell,  A  primary 
school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  was  decreed  for  each  pueblo  of  the 
Archipelago.  In  these  schools  instruction  was  to  be  given  m  the  Spanish 
language.  A  superior  commission  of  education  was  formed,  consist- 
ing of  the  governor,  the  archbishop,  and  seven  other  members  added 
by  the  governor  himself.  Spanish  plans  work  out  into  actual  results 
very  slowly,  and  it  took  years  to  fully  realize  the  ideas  which  appear 
in  these  first  orders  and  decrees,  but  at  the  end  of  Spanish  rule  prac- 
tically every  pueblo  in  the  Philippines  had  its  two  public  schools  for 
boys  and  for  girls,  with  Filipino  teachers  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  Spanish  language  and  elements  of  knowledge,  and  on  every  little 
plaza  or  town  square  there  stood,  along  with  the  tribunal,  the  jail,  and 
the  far  more  pretentious  and  older  church  and  convent,  public  build- 
ings for  schools.  These  schools  by  no  means  conformed,  however,  to 
American  ideas  of  a  public  educational  system.  In  the  first  place,  they 
were  hopelessly  inadequate  to  ^ive  enlightenment  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Filipino  pueblos  are  in  reality  townships  or  districts  tiiat 
sometimes  extend  over  many  square  miles  of  country,  and  contain 
scores  of  small  hamlets  or  barrios  scattered  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  ccntro  de  poblaci6n.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
Spaniards'  effort  or  intention  to  educate  the  children  of  these  obscure 
and  humble  hamlets.  Buildings  at  the  center,  while  sometimes  well 
constructed,  were  small  and  usually  employed  not  more  than  one  man 
and  one  woman  teacher.  Forty  to  60  pupils  in  each  is  certainly  not 
underestimating  the  school  attendance  in  me  towns  whose  population 
varies  from  8,000  to  20,000  souls.  The  result  was  that  these  schools 
gave  to  the  children  of  Filipinos  of  means,  who  could  afford  to  build 
and  maintain  homes  in  the  town  center,  an  opportunity  for  elementary 
education  and  a  preparation  to  pass  to  the  more  pretentious  colegios 
of  important  cities  and,  above  all,  of  Manila. 

The  result,  combined  with  the  economic  changes  that  were  taking 
place,  was  in  some  ways  unfortunate.  The  continuallv  rising  plane 
of  material  prosperity  which  followed  the  opening  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  tne  development  of  new  commercial  products  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  only  one  class  of  the  Filipinos  themselves.  This  was 
the  old  petty  aristocracy,  the  class  known  anciently  among  the  Tagalog 
as  the  ''majarlica,"  who  became  under  the  Spanish  administration  the 
principales  of  the  pueblo  and  who  are  to-day  known  by  such  quaint 
designations  as  "gente  ilustrada"  or  "pudientes."  This  class  it  is 
that  not  only  has  monopolized  the  great  gains  in  material  prosperity, 
but  such  enlightenment  and  education  as  well  as  the  i-ace  has  gained. 
The  result  has  been  more  sharply  than  ever  to  divide  society  among 
the  Klipinos  into  two  well -differentiated  classes — a  very  small  number 
of  educated,  who  own  rich  haciendas,  buildings,  and  other  sources  of 
wealth,  who  live  in  beautifully  built  houses  adorned  with  the  artistic 
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woods  of  the  islands,  who  speak  the  Spanish  langua^,  who  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  charm  and  grace  of  Spanish  manners,  and 
who  seldom  fail  to  attract  and  delight  the  guest  that  with  unfailing 
hospitality  they  receive  into  tlieir  homes.  This  class  is,  however,  but 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  race  itself— ten  to  a  dozen  families,  usually, 
in  towns  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  people.  The  rest  of  the 
population,  the  tao,  have  been  left  in  an  unchanged  condition  of  igno- 
rance and  poverty,  and  their  dependence  upon  and  submission  to  the 
dominance  and  control,  both  economic  and  mt«llectual,  of  the  "gente 
ilustrada"  has  been  continually  accentuated  by  each  added  gain 
acquired  by  the  wealthy  class. 

In  the  second  pla<;e,  the  Spanish  school  system,  though  founded  and 
supported  by  the  Government,  was  never  secular  in  character.  The 
Spanish  friar,  who  was  the  pueblo  curate,  was  always  the  local  inspector 
of  the  school,  and  not  only  directed  its  conduct  but  determined  the  sub- 
jects which  should  be  taught.  In  the  brief  and  imperfect  course  of 
primary  instruction  which  was  given  in  these  little  schools  church  cate- 
chism, church  doctrine,  and  sacred  history  were  emphasized  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  subjects  which  are  necessary  to  fit  the  Fili- 
pino child  for  his  position  in  life,  whether  it  be  humble  or  fortunate. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  sole  unfortunate  effect  of  this  arrangement. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the  work  of  religious  orders  in 
these  islands,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  their  attitude  during  the  last 
fifty,  and  particularly  the  final  thirty  years  of  their  influence  tere,  was 
excessively  hostile  toward  the  enlightenment  Of  the  Filipino.  They 
actively  sought  to  debar  the  Filipino  from  any  sort  of  modern  knowl- 
edge, from  gaining  a  position  of  indej>endence  and  self-respect,  and 
from  entrance  into  any  kind  of  leadership  of  his  own  race.  It  was,  in 
fact,  this  obstructive  and  reactionary  policy  on  the  part  of  the  class 
that  most  immediately  affected  their  lives  tliat  provoked  the  Filipino 
into  open  hostility  and  rebellion.  Thus,  while  we  find  nmch  to  com- 
mend in  the  public  school  system  established  by  the  excellent  O'Don- 
nell  over  forty  years  ago,  it  is  apparent  that  it  neither  gave  opportunity 
to  the  little  child  of  the  humble  fisherman  and  husbandman,  nor  did  it 
lift  the  Filipino  toward  that  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  makes  free. 

In  building  up  here  an  American  system  of  public  schools,  we  neces- 
sarily form  our  pui-poses  with  a  view  to  the  failui'es  of  the  past,  and 
this  previous  experience  compels  us  to  adopt  certain  ideals  which  may 
be  briefly  stated  at  this  point. 

In  the  first  place,  American  schools  must  be  public  and  secular. 
Very  grave  doubts  were  at  first  entertained  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  here  a  system  of  schools  which  did  not  give  religious 
instruction  and  which  did  not  place  dependence  upon  the  assistance  of 
the  Church.  The  government,  in  its  opening  efforts,  was  gravely 
advised  and  admonished  that  the  Filipino  would  support  no  form  of 
instruction  that  was  not  primarilj  Koman  Catholic  in  character. 
There  has  been  no  case  of  greater  misrepresentation.  The  experiment 
of  secular  public  schools  in  these  islands  is  now  nearly  three  years 
old,  and  the  result  is  seen  that  the  Filipino  father,  while  with  few 
exceptions,  sincerely  desirous  that  his  child  shall  be  trained  in  a 
knowledge  of  those  religious  precepts  and  ceremonies  which  have  for 
centuries  formed  the  only  higher  life  of  the  great  mass  of  this  popu- 
lation, is  nevertheless  equally  desirous  that  his  intellectual  advance 
should  be  unaffected  by  ecclesiastical  control,  and  that  the  instruction 
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of  the  churcli  shall  be  separate  from  that  of  the  school.  This  choice 
is  becoming  more  markea  with  every  succeeding  month,  and  has  prac- 
tically done  away  with  any  effective  opposition  on  the  part  of  church 
authority. 

In  the  second  place,  the  public  schools  of  these  islands  must  be  open 
to  all  upon  a  purely  democratic  basis.  This  is  a  point  in  which,  per- 
haps, there  has  been  more  difficulty  experienced  than  with  the  preced- 
ing. The  cultivated  man  amon^  the  Filipinos,  while  fairlj-  bursting 
with  protestations  of  his  patriotic  solicitude  for  the  advancement  of 
his  more  humble  countryman,  is  in  realitj'  frequently  contemptuous 
of  their  illitei"acy  and  poverty  and  actually  opposed  to  any  enlighten- 
ment which  will  loosen  his  own  hold  over  them.  The  greatest  danger 
at  present  menacing  the  success  of  our  schools  is  that,  pleased  with 
the  capacity  and  cleverness  of  the  youth  of  the  cultivated  class,  and 
desirous  of  forwarding  his  success  along  the  higher  levels  of  educa- 
tion, we  may  forget  the  primary  and  essential  importance  of  educating 
the  child  of  the  peasant.     If  we  fail  here  we  will  fail  precisely  as  our 

Ei'cdecessoi's  ditl.  The  public  welfare  and  public  security  demand 
ere,  as  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  primary  education  for  all 
classes.  The  race  lends  itself  naturally  and  without  protest  to  the 
blind  leadership  and  cruel  oppression  of  its  amtoci-acy.  This  is  what 
the  Spaniard  called  "  caciquismo,"  and  which  every  measure  and  plan 
of  the  government  of  these  islands  should  aim  to  destroy. 

In  the  third  place,  and  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  tne  above,  our 
public  school  system  should  be  adequate  to  the  population.  It  is  not 
so  at  the  present  time.  We  have  only  begun  to  reach  the  population 
of  the  barrios.  We  have  succeeded  in  reestablishing  schools,  with 
perhaps  four  and  five  times  as  large  an  attendance,  in  the  town  centers 
where  the  Spaniards  conducted  them.  We  have  placed  these  schools 
on  an  English  basis,  but  we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  extended  this 
instruction  to  the  hamlets  and  little  settlements  which  lie  back  in  the 
woods  and  along  the  esteros,  sometimes  a  dozen  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  town.  It  is  in  these  rural  spots  that  the  great  mass  of  thepopu- 
ktion  finds  its  home.  These  are  the  centers  of  ignorance,  the  resorts 
and  recruiting  ground  for  the  ladrones,  and  they  pei-petuate  the  igno- 
rance and  poverty  of  the  race,  which  has  remained  constant  for  three 
hundred  years,  ^he  greatest  need  of  our  schools  at  the  present  time 
is  Filipino  teachers  with  enough  knowledge  of  English  and  school 
methods  and  enough  missionary  spirit  to  go  out  and  labor  in  these 
barrios  under  the  supervision  of  an  American  teacher. 

The  Christian  population  comprises,  according  to  the  published 
results  of  the  recent  census,  nearly  7j000,000  souls,  or  nine-tenths 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  Philippines.  They  occupy,  however, 
hardly  more  than  three-sevenths  of  the  total  superficial  area  of  the 
Archipeli^o,  albeit  this  includes  nearly  all  of  the  fei-tile  coastal  plains 
and  river  valleys  and  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  susceptible  of 
much  ^ricultural  development  and  able  to  support  large  niunbers. 

This  population  has  multiplied  very  rapidly  within  recent  decades. 
The  development  of  prodnctive  agriculture  and  export  ti'ade  has  created 
a  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  affected  by 
this  mateiial  prosperity.  The  Christian  population  is  three  times 
what  it  was  a  century  ago  and  fourteen  times  as  great  as  it  was  when 
the  Spaniards  first  Christianized  their  ancestors. 

As  is  well  known,  this  Christian   population,   while  of  common 
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Malayan  origin  and  possessing  a  culture  in  most  respects  the  same,  ia 
divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  tribes  or  nations  (to  use  the 
Spanish  term — naciones). 

So  much  has  been  written  and  aflSrmed  of  the  similarities  or  distinc- 
tions between  these  tribes,  and  the  subject  has  borne  so  intimately 
upon  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  education,  that  a  brief  statement  seems 
in  place  in  regard  to  these  different  groups  or  tribes  which  the  policy 
of  the  American  Government  favors  welding  into  one  nation  with  a 
common  language,  a  common  appreciation  of  rights  and  dutiej*,  and  a 
common  patriotism  for  their  land  as  a  whole. 

Beginning  with  northern  Luzon,  the  valley  of  the  Cagayan,  as  far 
south  as  the  confluence  with  the-Magat,  and  the  lower  banks  of  the 
River  Chico  are  occupied  by  a  Christian  race  commonly  called  by  the 
Spanish  Cagayanes,  but  whose  dialect  for  the  most  part  ia  Ibanag.  In 
southern  Isabela,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Echague,  is  spoken 
another  dialect,  called  Yogad,  while  in  Nueva  Vizeaya,  the  beautiful 
but  isolated  valley  of  the  river  M^at,  there  are  two  small  Christian 
tribes  whose  conversion  took  place  much  later  than  the  others,  and 
which  are  kaown  by  tribe  and  language  as  Gaddang  and  Isinay.  A 
considerable  Iloko  population  has  in  recent  decades  made  its  way  into 
the  sparsely  settled  valleys  of  Cagayan  and  Magat,  but  these  colonists 
have  not  ordinarily  mingled  with  the  original  population,  but  continue 
to  live  in  separate  barrios  or  towns  and  preserve  in  its  purity  their 
Iloko  tongue. 

The  narrow  plain  along  the  west  coast  of  northern  Luzon,  facing 
the  China  Sea,  is  inhabited  quite  entirely  by  Iloko  (or  Hokanos). 
Eoi-merly,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  Spanish  missionaries, 
who  first  reduced  wiis  language  to  writing  and  grammatical  form, 
there  was  great  diversity  of  vocabulary  between  separate  localities 
along  this  coast,  and  at  tlie  present  day  there  are  many  words  of  one 

Erovince  unintelligible  to  another,  liofeos  Norte  seeming  to  lead  in  the 
ighest  developments  of  the  language  and  the  dialect  there  is  spoken  of 
by  the  more  southern  Ilokos  as  containing  many  terminos  profundos. 
The  central  plain  of  Luzon,  between  the  broKen  mountains  of  the 
Caraballo  Sur  on  the  east  and  the  Zambales  Mountain  range  on  the 
west,  contains  in  small  area  a  very  diverse  population.  In  the  north 
are  the  Pangasinan,  around  the  south  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen. 
Some  of  this  tribe  have  crossed  over  into  Zambales,  but  the  great  cape 
thrust  out  into  tlie  China  Sea  is  largely  occupied  by  another  Christian 

gaople,  speaking  a  different  dialect,  called  Bolinao.  South  of  the 
angasinan,  through  the  province  of  Tarlac,  occurs  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Ilokano,  Pampanga,  and  Tagalog,  which  becomes  nearly  wholly 
Tag^log  as  we  go  eastward  into  Nueva  Ecija,  and  becomes  solidly 
Pampanga  as  we  come  south  on  to  the  lower  waters  of  the  great  river 
of  this  name.  The  provinces  facing  Manila  Bay  are  all  Tagalog,  a'* 
well  as  Jiatangas,  Tayahas,  and  part  of  the  Camannes,  The  Zambales 
coast  is  curiously  divided  laetween  Tagalog  colonists  on  the  south,  Ilo- 
kano and  Pangasinan  on  the  north,  and  a  small  population  of  uncertain 
derivation,  the  ZambaleSo,  in  the  center.  The  southern  end  of  Luzon, 
with  a  very  broken  coast— the  center,  perhaps,  of  the  hemp  industiy — ■ 
is  inhabited  by  Bikol.  Mindoro  has  a  spai-se  population  in  scattered 
coast  towns  of  Tagalog.  In  the  central  islands  we  find  at  least  two 
very  different  dialects  of  Bisaya,  the  western,  called  Panayano,  spoken 
on  Panay  and  Negros,  and  the  eastern,  or  Cebuano,  spoken  on  the 
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islands  of  Cebu,  Bohol,  Leyte,  and  Samar.  The  Christian  population 
of  the  little  islands  of  the  Calamian  group,with  Bu8uatiga,  speak  a  sep- 
arate language  called  Cuyuno  or  Calamian.  Along  the  north  coast  of 
Mindanao  there  is,  in  scattered  towns,  a  relatively  small  population 
of  Bisaya,  who  also  extend  down  the  east  coast  and  are  found  in  the 
very  old  Spanish  settlements  of  Bislig  and  Oaraga;  but  here  there  is, 
in  addition,  a  considerable  Christian  population,  converted  in  the  last 
half  century  bj  Jesuit  missionaries  from  the  p^an  tribe*,  known  as 
Mandaya.  With  the  exception  of  the  amall  Christian  settlements, 
recruited  mostly  fi-om  Bisaya,  which  are  found  in  southern  Mindanao 
at  Davao,  Cotabato,  Pollok,  and  Zamboanga,  this  summaiy  includes,  I 
believe,  all  of  the  diflfeient  tribes  and  languages  which  were  christian- 
ized by  Spanish  missionaries,  and  which  may  be 'considered  to  form 
the  Filipino  people. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  raised  whether  these  Filipino 
languages  are  sufficiently  related  so  as  to  fuse  into  one  common  tongue, 
and  the  bureau  of  education  has  received  its  most  vigorous  criticism 
in  the  United  States  because  of  its  alleged  attempt  to  supplant  and 
destroy  what  might,  in  the  opinion  of  absentee  critics,  become  a 
national  and  characteristic  speech.  Such  criticisms  could  only  proceed 
from  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  languages  and  the 
people  who  speak  them.  All  of  these  dialects  belong  to  one  common 
Malayan  stock.  Their  grammatical  structure  is  the  same.  Thesentence 
in  each  one  of  them  is  ouilt  up  in  the  same  way.  The  striking  use  of 
affixes  and  suffixes  which  gives  the  speech  its  character  is  common  to 
them  all.  There  are,  moreover,  words  and  expressions  identical  to 
them  all.  A  hundred  common  words  could  readily  be  selected  which 
would  scarcely  vary  from  one  language  to  another;  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that,  while  similar  in  grammatical  structure,  these  languages 
are  very  different  in  vocabulary — so  different  that  twomembere  of  any 
two  different  tribes  brought  together  are  unable  to  converse,  or  at  first 
even  make  themselves  understood  for  the  simplest  steps  of  intercourse. 
The  similarity  in  structure  makes  it  vei'y  easy  for  a  Filipino  of  one 
tribe  to  learn  the  language  of  another,  but  nevertheless  these  lan- 
guages have  preserved  their  distinctions  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  of  Euiopean  rule  and  in  the  face  of  a  common  religion  and  in 

?)iteof  considerable  migration  and  mixture  between  the  different  tribes, 
his  is  as  true  where  different  populations  border  one  another  as  else- 
where. In  no  ease  is  there  any  indication  that  these  languages  are 
fusing.  The  Filipino  adheres  to  his  native  dialect  in  its  purity,  and 
when  he  converses  with  a  Filipino  of  another  tribe  ordinarily  uses 
broken  Spanish,  These  languages  are  not  destined  to  disappear  or  to 
fuse,  nor  are  they  destined  to  have  a  literary  development. 

One  has  but  to  examine  the  literature  which  has  appeared  in  the  last 
fifty  years  in  eaxih  of  these  tongues  to  see  how  unlikely  of  literary 
development  is  any  one  of  them.  The  masterpiece  of  Tagaiog  litera- 
ture is  a  satirical  poem  entitled  "  Ang  Salit  fing  Buhay  ni  Florante," 
which  was  composed  years  ago  by  a  Filipino  "  filosof  o"  named  Baltazar. 
It  was  his  professed  intention  in  writing  this  poem  to  use  the  Tagaiog 
language  in  its  purity,  and  he  continualTv  strives  to  avoid  by  circumlo- 
cution the  introduction  of  words  derived  from  Spanish.  His  result  is 
not  a  success,  and  the  poem,  while  of  great  interest,  promises  little  for 
the  future  of  a  Tagaiog  literature.  For  common  intercourse,  as  well 
as  for  education,  the  Filipino  demands  a  foreign  speech.     To  confine 
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him  to  his  native  dialect  would  be  simply  to  perpetuate  that  ibolation 
which  he  has  so  long  suffered  and  against  which  his  insurrection  was  a 
protest.  Opponents  of  English  education  find  no  sympathizer  among 
the  Filipino  people.  The  movement  seems  to  be  limited  for  its  sup- 
port to  academic  circles  and  partisan  periodicals  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Congressional  halls  of  the  nation.  The  advantage  which  the 
possession  of  the  English  language  will  give  him  is  readily  understood 
by  the  i'ilipino,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish 
tongue  was  largely  denied  him  and  that  it  never  won  his  affection. 
English  is  the  lingua  f  mnca  of  the  Far  East.  It  is  spoken  in  the  ports 
from  Hakodate  to  Australia.  It  is  the  common  language  of  business 
and  social  intercourse  between  the  different  nations  from  America 
westward  to  the  Levant.  It  is  without  rival  the  most  useful  language 
which  a  man  can  know.  It  will  be  more  used  within  the  next  ten 
years,  and  to  the  Filipino  the  possession  of  English  is  the  gateway  into 
that  busy  and  fervid  fife  of  commerce,  of  modern  science,  of  diplomacy 
and  politics  in  which  he  aspires  to  shine. 

Knowledge  of  English  is  more  than  this — it  is  a  possession  as  valu- 
able to  the  humble  peasant  for  his  social  protection  as  it  is  to  the  man 
of  wealth  for  his  social  distinction.  If  we  can  give  the  Filipino  hus- 
bandman a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  even  the  most 
elemental  acquaintonce  with  English  writings,  we  will  free  him  from 
that  degraded  dependence  upon  the  man  of  influence  of  his  own  race 
which  made  possible  not  merely  insurrection  but  that  fairly  unpar- 
alleled epidemic  of  crime  which  we  have  seen  in  these  islands  during 
the  past  few  yeara. 

From  my  own  personal  observation  and  conversation  with  men  of 
wide  experience  in  the  events  of  recent  years  I  believe  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  the  majority  of  murders  committed  during  the  last  five 
years  the  murderers,  ignorant  and  debased  tools,  acted  from  no  other 
motive  than  that  they  were  told  by  those  to  whom  they  were  econom- 
ically bound  and  dependent  that  they  must  go  and  kill  such  and  such 
men.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  society  or  for  caciquisimo 
generally  except  the  enbghtenment  and  moral  training  of  this  gi'eat 
Ignorant  mass  of  the  Filipino  people. 

Another  form  which  criticism  frequently  takes,  not  alone  in  the 
United  States  but  among  Americans  in  these  islands,  is  that  in 
giving  the  Filipino  this  primary  education  we  are  imjmiring  bis 
usefulness  as  a  productive  laborer,  separating  him  from  agriculture 
and  the  trades,  making  every  schoolboy  ambitious  to  become  an 
eseribiente,  and  filling  their  minds  generally  with  distaste  for  rural 
life  and  contact  with  tne  soil.  This  is  a  charge  which  merits  careful 
examination  and  which  leads  to  some  observation  upon  the  society  and 
industry  in  the  Philippines  which  this  government  in  the  prosecution 
of  its  high  purposes  must  consider.  American  investors  and  promot- 
ers in  the  Phiuppines  at  the  present  moment  are  deeply  disgusted 
with  the  Filipino  as  a  laborer  and  are  clamorous  for  the  introduction 
of  Chinese  coolies.  They  claim  that  the  Fibpino  hates  and  despises 
labor  for  itself,  will  not  keep  a  laboring  contract,  and  can  not  be 
procured  on  any  reasonable  terms  for  various  enterprises  in  which 
Americans  desire  to  invest  effort  and  money.  When,  however,  we 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  demands  of  these  men,  it  is 
apparent,  that  what  they  really  want  here  is  a  great  body  of 
unskilled  labor,  dependent  for  living  upon  its  daily  wage,  willing  to 
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work  in  great  gangs,  submissive  to  the  rough  handling  of  a  "boss," 
and  ready  to  leave  homo  and  family  and  go  anywhere  in  the  islands 
and  to  labor  at  day  wages  under  conditions  of  hours  and  methods  of 
labor  set  by  their  foreign  employers.  In  other  words,  what  they  really 
want  is  the  proletariat,  that  social  class,  the  outcome  of  recent  economic 
changes  in  Eui'ope  and  America,  which  it  is  the  ideal  aim  of  political 
economists  to  elevate  and  absorb,  until  it  shall  disappear  again  in  the 
ranks  of  independent  and  self-respecting  labor. 

Now,  the  filipino  detests  labor  under  these  conditions.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  he  will  not  work  in  a  gang  under  a  "  boss,"  subjected 
to  conditions  of  labor  which  appear  to  him  unnecessarily  harsh  and 
onerous.  And  looking  at  the  mattei'  in  a  broad  sense,  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  those  who  have  this  people's  welfare  most  at  beai-t  may  con- 
gratulate the  Filipino  on  this  state  of  mind.  Give  him  a  piece  of  land 
to  cultivate,  especiallv  if  he  can  be  assured  that  it  is  his  own,  let  him 
choose  for  his  laboi  the  cool  dark  hours  of  the  early  dawn  and  evening, 
let  him  work  in  his  own  wav,  unharassed  by  an  overseer,  and  the 
Filipino  will  make  a  fairly  creditable  showing  as  a  laborer.  We  must 
recognize  these  preferences  of  his.  1  believe  we  should  accept  them  and 
shoiud  seek  to  develop  here  in  the  Philippines,  not  a  proletariat,  but 
everywhere  the  peasant  proprietor.  Unfortunately,  conditions  are 
unfavorable  in  many  parts  of  the  islands  to  small  land  holdings. 
Pi'operty  exists  in  great  haciendas  or  the  estates  of  the  religious  orders 
and  the  population  are  dependent  tenants.  But  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
government  to  purchase  or  secure  these  great  properties  for  the  benefit 
of  a  peasantry-  who  live  upon  them,  and,  in  spite  of  delay  in  settle- 
ment of  this  essential  matter,  I  believe  we  may  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
those  pressing  necessities  in  which  the  ilmerican  Government  will, 
eventually,  have  its  way.  Wherever  we  find  the  Filiftino  the  pos- 
sessor of  his  own  small  holding  there  we  find  him  industrious  and  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  islands.  I  have  in 
mind  one  beautiful  little  valley  in  the  Ilokano  country,  famous  for  the 
quality  of  its  tobacco,  where  the  land-tax  collections  showed  a  year 
ago  2,200  small  independent  properties  in  a  single  municipality. 

Now  it  is  with  this  peasant-proprietor  class  particularly  in  mind, 
and  trusting  in  the  outcome  of  our  efforts  to  greatly  increase  this  class, 
that  we  must  lay  out  our  course  of  primaiy  instruction.  If  he  has  his 
small  home  and  plot  of  ground,  the  possession  of  English,  the  ability 
to  read,  the  understanding  of  figures  and  those  matters  of  business 
which  affect  him,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  other  lands  and  peoples  will 
not  draw  him  from  his  country  life  andlabor.  It  will,  1  hope,  mcrease 
his  contentment  as  it  increases  his  independence,  and  as  it  raises  his 
standard  of  life  and  comfort  and  increases  his  desires  it  will  make  him 
a  better  producer  and  a  larger  purchaser.  Just  now  his  mind  is  influ- 
enced by  the  evil  example  of  his  past  instructors,  who,  while  they 
taught  him  much  that  was  good,  taught  him  also  that  labor  was  vile. 

But  this  attitude  toward  bodilj'  labor  which  so  disgusts  Americans 
with  the  wealthy  and  more  cultivated  class,  appears  to  be  not  a  racial 
feeling,  but  a  result  of  Spanish  training.  If  we  look  at  those  Malayan 
tribes  which  escaped  the  Spaniah  civilization— -the  Igorrotes  in  the  north 
and  the  Moros  in  the  south— we  find  that  the  man  skillful  with  tool  and 
cunning  of  hand  enjoys  additional  reputation.  Mohammedanism  has 
never  despised  the  artisan  or  the  tradesman,  and  this  may  somewhat 
account  for  it,  but  anyway  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu  one  constantly  tinds 
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that  even  the  dato,  or  petty  king,  maj'  be  a  famous  forger  of  ■weapon& 
and  spend  many  houra  each  day  heside  his  anvil  and  bellows.  I  have 
in  mind  a  salip,  or  religious  leader,  on  the  island  of  Baailan,  whose  fame 
19  widespread  as  a  builder  of  boats.  These  faots  should  encourage  us 
to  hope  for  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people  toward 
learning  and  practicing  manual  trades,  even  though  at  the  present 
time  such  teaching  has  met  little  favor  with  the  Fuiplnos,  the  young 
elegante  of  Manila  disdaining  to  soil  his  fingers  with  the  gi'ip  of  a  tooL 

For  detailed  report  upon  the  present  condition  and  success  of  the 
school  work,  I  have  the  nonor  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  assistant  to 
the  general  superintendent  and  to  the  reports  of  the  division  superin- 
tendents, which  are  appended  hereto.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  so  recently 
returned  again  to  educational  work,  I  have  preferred  to  let  their 
accounts  of  progress  and  present  conditions  form  the  report  upon  these 
matters,  and  will  here  do  no  more  than  briefly  summarize  the  situation 
as  it  stands  to-day. 

The  latest  reports  obtainable  from  the  provinces  show  that  we  have 
about  2,000  primary  schools  in  operation.  These  employ  the  services 
of  about  3,000  Filipino  teachers.  Instruction  is  given  wholly  in 
English.  The  only  books  used  are  English  texts,  and  the  teaching 
approximates  American  methods.  The  subjects  taught  are  English 
language,  primary  arithmetic,  and  primary  geography,  with  supple- 
mentary reading  in  Philippine  and  American  history,  and  in  elementary 
human  physiology.  About  150, OOOchildren  are  to-day  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools.  Schoolhouses  are  crowded  to  the  very  limits  of 
health  and  efficiency,  and  Filipino  teachers  are  teaching  on  an  average 
of  40  pupils. 

Yet  how  far  we  are  from  attaining  universal  primary  education  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  above  enrollment  with  the  probable  school 
population  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  Christianized  provinces.  The 
essentials  for  increasing  the  sc^ope  of  our  education  are  more  school 
buildings,  especially  barrio  schools,  and  a  much  larger  force  of  Filipino 
teachers  with  some  English  training.  The  poverty  of  municipalities, 
due  to  the  afflictions  under  which  this  country  is  still  suflfering,  retards 
the  building  of  new  schoolhouses  and  necessarily  limits  the  present 
extension  of  our  work.  School  funds  are  made  to  go  just  as  far  as  can 
be,  but  reports  come  in  from  every  part  of  the  islands  stating  that 
municipal  resources  ai-e  exhausted,  jf  believe  it  will  be  advisable  for 
the  insular  government  to  gradually  take  over  the  payment  of  the 
native  teachers,  relieving  the  municipality  of  this  burden  and  allowing 
municipal  funds  to  go  exclusively  toward  the  erection  and  the  equip- 
ment of  municipal  school  buildings. 

The  second  condition  which  necessarily  retards  the  extension  of  our 
educational  system  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  emphasis  which  has 
been  laid  from  the  beginning  upon  the  training  of  Filipino  teachers 
and  their  instruction  in  English,  the  supply  of  young  men  and  young 
women  equipped  for  even  the  most  primary  work  of  instruction  is  far 
too  small.  This  lack  is  being  met  in  every  possible  way — by  daily 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  American  teacher,  not  only  of  the  Filipino 
teachers  working  under  his  supervision,  but  also  of  classes  of  candi- 
dates for  teacher's  appointment  or  aspirantes;  by  normal  institutes 
held  in  all  provinces  last  year,  whose  importance  wiU  be  still  further 
emphasized  this  coming  spring;  by  the  work  of  the  Manila  Normal 
School,  which  contains  to-dav  an  enrollment  of  over  4O0  well-advanced 
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pupils;  and  by  special  emphasis  upon  normal  training  in  the  35  pro- 
vincial high  schools.  To  properly  cover  the  field  we  need  a  force  of 
about  10,000  Filipino  primary  teachers  and  at  least  four  times  the 
amount  of  schoolroom  space  that  we  at  present  possesis.  This  would 
make  possible  the  primary  instruction  of  600,000  Filipino  children, 
and  this  would  give  to  every  child  in  the  Christian  population  of  the 
islands  the  advantage  of  four  years  of  primary  instruction,  to  be 
secured  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  I  should  consider  this  the 
attainment  of  our  large  purjiose,  namely;  Universal  primary  instruc- 
tion for  the  Filipinos  of  all  classes  and  every  community. 

During  the  last  year  high  schools  have  been  organized  in  every 
school  division.  The  appended  list  shows  their  number,  location, 
teaching  force,  and  enrollment.  These  schools  have  met  the  warm 
support  of  the  people,  particularly  the  more  wealthy  and  educated 
classes,  who  regard  attendance  at  an  esquela  superiora  or  colegio  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  iluatrada.  The  organization 
of  these  schools,  while  not  actually  called  for  by  the  completion  on 
the  part  of  large  numbers  of  students  of  the  primary  course,  was 
necessary  and  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  the  Filipino,  in  order  to 
support  the  primary  school,  had  to  see  before  him  the  opportunity  for 
higher  education  in  the  English  language.  The  same  consideration 
further  urges  us  to  complete  the  educational  system  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  the  organization  of  undergraduate  collegiate  courses  and 
the  opening  of  schools  of  professional  training,  so  that  there  may  be 
presented  to  the  Filipino  a  complete  public  scnool  system,  beginning 
with  the  primary  schools  and  leading  by  successive  courses  to  tbe 
completion  of  a  pixifession. 

The  statistics  upon  the  American  teachers  show  that  our  present 
force  is  now  reduced  to  733 — a  number  200  less  than  was  employed  a 
year  ago  last  spring,  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  high  schools 
which  nave  this  year  drawn  from  the  rural  work  at  least  160  American 
teachers.  Thus,  every  division  feels  at  the  present  time  a  lack  of 
American  instructors.  We  should  not,  I  believe,  aim  to  raise  the 
number  to  the  maximum  point  of  1,000,  but  at  least  850  are  needed  in 
oi"der  to  adequately  supply  the  demand  and  will  be  needed  for  several 
j'ears  longer,  until  the  Filipino  teacher  becomes  himself  competent  to 
guide  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools  of  his  municipality. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  Ihave  to  report  the  death  of  14  American 
teachers  wiuiin  the  last  year.  Their  names  appear  in  the  brief 
necrology,  which  is  appended  hereto.  Medical  attendance,  which  was 
adequate  two  years  ago,  when  the  Army  was  occupying  a  great  number 
of  military  posts  and  liad  a  very  large  force  of  surgeons  in  the  field,  is 
now  very  much  diminished.  Action  on  the  part  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  necessary  to  supply  the  present  dearth  of  hospitals,  nurses, 
and  physicians. 

The  assignment  of  these  American  teachers  has  been  ver\'  unevenly 
made,  as  will  appear  by  an  examination  of  appendix.  The  city  of 
Manila  has  the  maximum  number  of  teachers,  65,  or  one  teacher  for 
every  3,433  of  the  native  population.  Leyte  and  Samar,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  no  more  than  one  teacher  foi'  27,000  inhabitants;  Bohol  has 
only  one  teacher  for  24,000,  and  Oebu  one  teacher  for  every  21,000. 
A  successful  basis  would  seem  to  be  one  American  teacher  for  about 
7,000  of  the  native  population.  More  and  more,  however,  the  Ameri- 
(lan  teaehora'  duties  will  have  to  be  those  of  a  supervising  teacher  and 
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instructor  of  Filipino  teaciiers.  Some  single  American  teachers  have, 
at  the  present  time,  town  or  towns  aggregating  30,000  people  scattered 
in  a  score  or  more  of  hamlets  and  barrioa.  For  further  details  of  the 
work,  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  appended  reports  of  superin- 
tendents of  divisions. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

David  P,  Bakrows, 
General  Siiperintendent  of  Edmntion. 
The  Seokbtart  of  Public  Instruction 


STATEMENT  UPOH  THE  ATTITDDE  OF  THE  FILIPIHO  PEOPIX  TOWARD  THE 
PDBLIC  SCHOOLS,  BY  MB.  FEAHK  B,  WHITE,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  QEHEBAL 
SDPEBINTENDENT. 


The  annual  reports  of  division  Buperintendenls  recently  submitted  to  the  general 
superintendect  of  education  are,  with  few  exceptions,  optimistie  in  tone,  and  appar- 
ently ao  with  good  reason.  Without  queetJon,  the  development  of  the  schools  has 
been  more  satisfactory  than  couJd  have  been  anticipated  in  any  quarter  at  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  of  education.  In  many  districts  they  have  won 
the  enthusiastic  favor  of  native  officials,  and  are  gaining  in  constantly  greater  degree 
Oie  good  will  and  appreciative  support  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  If  there  was 
originally  serious  question  as  to  whether  a  system  of  education,  which  was  to  be  at 
once  secular  and  democratic  and  to  provide  instruction  in  a  language  wholly  forei^  ■ 
to  the  country,  could  meet  with  popular  approval  in  these  islands,  the  reply  rests  m 
the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools. 

Note  must  be  made  of  certain  obstacles  which  have  retarded,  in  some  degree,  the 
legitimate  success  of  the  educational  system.  Some  of  them  are  common  to  all  parts 
oi  the  islands,  and  some  promise  to  enter  vitally  into  the  Philippine  school  problem 
tor  many  years  to  come.  Among  these  difficulties  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds 
to  properly  support  an  efficient  system.  Drought,  locusts,  the  cholera  scourge,  the 
death  o(  draft  animals,  and  in  some  provinces  the  prevalence  of  ladronism,  have 
int«rferred  with  i^ricultural  development  and  have  made  impossible  the  prompt  col- 
lection of  the  land  tax  upon  which  the  schools  depend  very  largely  for  support.  If 
the  municipal  treasuries  are  empty  native  municipal  teachers  can  not  receive  salpry, 
schoolhouses  can  not  be  constructed  or  repaired,  and  school  furniture  can  not  be  pro- 
vided. Without  these  assistants  and  this  equipment,  the  influence  of  the  Amencan 
teacher  is  seriously  restricted.  Industria]  prosperity  is  here  a  most  essentia]  prereq- 
uisite to  educational  progress.  Any  action  which  looks  to  the  betterment  of  indus- 
liial  conditions  in  these  islands  is  of  prime  educational  importance. 

The  inefficiency  of  Eilipino  teachers  from  the  first  has  been  a  very  Meat  hindrance 
to  the  accomplishing  of  the  b^;  results,  and  it  is  only  fmr  to  say  that  this  ineffi- 
ciency has  been  given  permanency  in  some  districts  through  the  utter  inadaptability 
of  the  American  teachers  in  charge — they  who  must  naturally  be  counted  upon  to 
organize  and  direct  the  work  in  their  various  pueblos. 

In  some  communities  the  people  have  been  hostile  to  the  public  schools;  in  many 
localities,  even  throughout  entire  provinces,  they  have  been  indifferent  to  them,  and 
in  veiy  numerous  cases  nnmidpw  officials  have  been  tardy  and  negligent  in  their 
attention  to  school  intereste. 

In  adapting  itself  to  these  conditions  and  in  the  amelioration  of  them  has  existed, 
of  course,  the  special  and  peculiar  problem  of  the  bureau  of  education — a  problem 
tremendously  difficult  of  solution.  Industrial  prosperity  may  he  eBsential  to  the 
highest  educational  development,  but  the  requisite  of  very  fii«t  importance  is  that 
the  Filipinos  be  well  disposed  toward  the  schools.  Education  is  not  to  be  imposed 
ojion  an  unwilling  people. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  past  months  have  marked  a  very  general 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people.  It  Is  true  that  when  the  army  of  American 
teachers  first  began  work  throi^out  the  islands  two  years  ago  they  were  able  to 
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rejMJrt,  as  a  rule,  that  they  were  well  reeeii'Cd  in  the  towns  to  wliich  they  were 
aseigned.  later  came  reports  of  overflowing  schoolhousee.  The  general  oftice  suf- 
fered adeli^of  requests  for  American  teaehers  and  school  supplies.  It  seemwl  that 
the  people,  young  and  old,  were  posseesed  of  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
a  tremendous  enthusisiem  to  learn  English,  and  tljat  they  were  altogether  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  great  educational  opportunity  afiorded  them. 

It  did  not  require  a  searching  study  of  existing  conditions  or  a  keen  insight  into 
Filipino  character  to  force  the  conclusion  that  this  happy  state  of  affairs  could  not 
be  permanent.  First,  it  became  evident  that  a  measore  of  the  apparent  interest  in 
school  affairs  on  the  part  of  local  native  leaders  was  feigned,  or,  at  least,  not  aHo 
getlier  genuine.  Tlie  strenuous  days  of  the  military  r^me  were  then  not  long  past. 
In  those  days  hundreds  of  schools  had  been  established  by  the  officers,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  been  given  to  understand  that  if  they  would  avoid  the  disfavor  anil  sus- 
-'cion  of  the  authorities  they  must  lend  their  unqualified  support  to  these  schools. 
—  "principal"  who  was  rash  enough  to  express  indifference  to  this  American  edu- 
cational enterprise  was  a  candidate  for  official  investigation.  A  case  in  point,  taken 
from  records  of  the  niililary,  is  noted  here  in  certain  excerpts  from  official  corre- 
eponden<«: 

Santa  Cruz.  Cavite,  P.  I.,  July  17,  1.WJ. 
The  Adjutant  Fourth:  Infantry, 

San  Frandsi^o  de  Mcdaboii. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Sergeant ,  Company  H,  now  in  com- 
mand of  detachment  at  Eosano,  stated  to  me  yesterday  that  some  of  tiie  school 
children  at  Rosario  had  told  the  school-teacher  there  that  they  did  not  want  to 

learn  English,  but  did  want  to  leam  Spanish.    Seigeant wentto  thepresidente 

of  the  town  and  told  him  that  such  talk  was  treasonable;  that  the  United  States 
had  come  here  to  stay  and  the  people  were  to  learn  English;  that  he  did  not  want  to 
hear  of  any  more  of  such  defiant  and  treasonable  talk.  He  asked  me  to  report  the 
matter  to  regimental  headquarters. 

Very  respectfully,  , 

Firi,!,  T.iculrmuiU   Fmirlli  Infiivlr,/. 


t 


[First  (iiflorsemtri 
San  Francisco  he  Mal.i 


July  18,  1. 


RespectfuHy  returned  to  First  Lieut. — — — ■,  Fourth  Infantry,  who  will  fully 

investigate  this  matter  and  make  report. 
By  order  Lieutenant : 


Respectfully  returned  to  the  adjutant  Fourth  Infantry.  The  present  American 
Bch oof-teacher  at  Kosario  has  about  125  school  children  <laily.  Most  of  these  chU- 
dren  are  of  the  town  Eosario,  and  not  from  the  barrios.  In  the  largest  two  barrios 
there  are  also  schools  with  Filipino  teachers,  who  teach  Spanish  as  well  as  Tagalog. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  have  these  barrio  schools,  the  Darrios  not  sending  their 
children  into  the  town.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  the  barrio  children  at  the 
school,  where  thereis  a  Filipino  maestro  and  maestrawhoassist  the  American  school- 
teacher. It  seems  two  families  of  one  of  the  barrios  took  their  children  away  from 
the  town  school  and  sent  them  to  the  school  in  their  barrio.  There  was  some  talk 
about  not  wishing  their  children  to  learn  English,  but  to  know  Spanish.  The  reason 
of  this  was  three-iold:  First,  the  town  was  too  far  away;  second,  the  parents  thought 
it  impossibletoleamEnglish  without  learning  Spanish;  third  {which  is  the  real  rea- 
son), that  the  parents  were  fearful  that  if  their  children  learned  Englfah  they  would 
be  unable  to  worship  God.  I  am  unable  to  find  that  the  municipal  presidente  is  in 
any  way  at  fault.  In  fact,  he  si^geste  American  school-teachers  for  the  largest  two 
barrios,  the  arrest  of  the  Filipinos  now  teaching  Spanish,  and  has  published  notices 
that  if  the  children  do  not  go  to  school  their  parents  will  be  arrested  and  fined. 

First  lAeiitenant,  Fourth  hifmilry. 
The  military'  authorities  then  gaye  very  close  attention  to  all  activities  of  the  Fili- 
pino  population.     If   martial   methods  in  the  control   of  school   affairs  were   not 
employed  in  all  towns  as  indicated  above,  the  people  were  at  least  impressed  gcner- 
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ally  with  the  fact  that  in  aupportiug  the  schools  they  were  advancing  government 
interests.  There  were  few  Filipinos  at  that  time  who  did  not  wish  to  assume  a  sem- 
blance of  loyalty  to  the  purposes  of  the  government  as  expresBed  by  its  miUtary 
representatives.  Furthermore,  the  curiosity  and  temporary  interest  of  the  people 
were  excited  in  theestabliahing  of  this  new  system,  and  in  theequipping  of  the  local 
schools  with  books  and  new  and  strange  instruments  of  instruction. 

So  it  came  about  not  unnaturally  that  the  American  teachers  were  welcomed  in 
most  parts  of  the  Archipeli^o;  and  the  schools  prospered. 

But  the  influences  here  referred  to  were,  of  course,  transient.  As  local  civil  gov- 
ernment was  extended  to  the  various  provinces,  military  discipline  came  to  be 
regarded  with  little  apprehension.  Nabve  munidpal  officials,  no  longer  under  the 
volant  eye  of  the  military,  found  that  they  might  lai^l^  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions in  tne  control  of  local  affairs.  The  inevitable  reaction,  more  or  lesa  apparent 
in  nearly  all  communities,  came  about  before  teachers  and  superintendents  had  been 
able  to  establish  an  effective  school  svstem.  The  curiosity  of  the  children  had 
been  satisfied;  the  illusion  entertained  oy  older  Filipinos  to  the  effect  that  Ei^lish 
might  be  acquired  with  alight  effort  in  a  few  weeks'  time  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
pelled; the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  American  teachers  h^an  their  work  had  in 
many  cases  suffered  complete  collapse.  School  interests  were  at  low  ebb  in  the  early 
months  of  the  school  year  1902-3. 

Two  features  of  the  school  work  as  undertaken  throughout  the  Archipelago, 
namely,  the  vacation  normal  institute  and  the  secondary  seliool,  have  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  educational  system  in  the  favor  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple and  in  so  remedying  the  most  serious  ills  prevalent  a  year  a§o.  Through  these 
agencies  the  native  teachers  have  in  nearly  every  division  been  given  unity  of  intei^ 
est  and  ambition.  They  have  been  won  over  to  almost  universal  loyalty  to  the 
existingschoolsystem,and  their  influence  in  their  respective  communities  in  all  parts 
of  the  islands  has  been  very  noticeably  active  in  winning  popular  sympathy  not  only 
tor  the  educational  work  of^the  government,  but  tor  the  American  regime  throughout. 

As  a  rule  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes  were  flret  attracted  permanently  to 
the  public  schools — thev  who  hitherto  had  no  hope  of  educating  their  children 
because  they  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  sending  them  to  the  Manila 


The  establishing  of  the  secondary  schools  at  the  various  provincial  capitals  gave 
assurance  of  permanency,  and  lent  a  certain  dignity  to  the  system  that  was  previously 
lacking.  Many  of  the  wealthier  Filipinos  gave  tneir  influence  to  these  institutions 
from  the  first,  and  have  gradually  been  won  to  a  cordial  support  of  all  phases  of  the 
educational  work. 

The  attitude  of  the  best  class  of  the  native  population  is  indicated  in  the  zealous 
effort  of  the  provincial  officials.  There  are  few  provinces  in  which  these  men  are  not 
earnestly  and  actively  devoted  to  the  furthering  of  school  interests.  Indeed,  it  is 
stated  that  in  more  than  one  division  the  Filipino  members  of  the  provincial  boards 
have  exerted  a  much  more  favorable  influence  in  the  developing  of  the  schools  than 
have  the  American  members. 

Note  is  here  made  of  certain  typical  cases  of  very  recent  date,  which  fairly  repre- 
sent the  attitude  of  local  Filipino  provincial  officials  throi^hout  the  Archipelago. 

Mr.  Juan  Kmentel,  governor  of  the  Oamarinea,  in  a  letter  to  the  executive  secre- 
tary objects  very  vigorously  to  the  decreasing  of  the  number  of  American  teachers  in 
hia  province.    He  says: 

"  There  are  seven  fewer  primary  teachers  in  the  province  than  last  year,  due  to  the 
tact  that  some  of  last  year's  teachers  returned  to  the  United  States,  some  were 
transferred  to  other  provinces,  and  some  were  promoted  to  the  secondary  school. 
Thus  school  work  thiit  was  well  organized  and  successful  has  had  to  be  abandoned 
in  certain  towns,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the  peonieand  to  the  injury  of  the 
cause  for  which  we  labor — thecivilizationandeducationoi  people  on  American  lines. 

"As  is  well  known,  the  people  of  this  province  have  been  peaceful  and  friendly 
toward  the  government,  and  for  the  most  part  have  supported  the  public  schools 
well.  There  are  no  stronger  Americanistas  in  the  province  than  those  school 
chUdren  who  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  American  teachers,  and  such  converts  to  the  American  ways 
and  ideas  are  seldom  lost.  For  the  present  and  future  welfere  of  the  people  of  this 
province,  therefore,  I  trust  that  the  former  complement  of  American  primary  teach- 
ers may  be  made  np," 

The  division  superintendent  of  Bohol  states  that  provincial  and  municipal  officials 
have  shown  an  interest  in  the  system,  and  have  done  much  by  their  sympathy  and 
cooperation  to  promote  the  work  and  to  lighten  the  labor  of  the  American  teachers. 
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The  provincial  hoard  of  Bulacan  officially  resolved  that — 

"In  view  ot  the  extraordinary  attendance  in  tJie  normal  school  of  this  province 
and  the  ^reat  desire  of  the  people  to  learn,  recoiiimeodation  be  made  to  the  Civil 
Commission  to  establish  a  mauual-trjuning  school  in  one  ot  the  laige  towns  of  the 
province." 

Governor  Julio  Agcaoili,  ot  Ilocos  Norte,  tel^craphed  the  civil  governor: 

"Complyii^  with  many  uigent  demands,  I  beg  of  you  tosena  to  this  province  at 
least  sim  more  male  and  four  more  female  Ainerican  tubers." 

The  division  superintendent  of  Laguna  writes: 

"The  outlook  for  the  schools  of  the  province  is  very  encoura^i^.  Too  much 
prwse  can  not  be  given  Governor  Cailles,  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  school 
movement.  •  *  *  With  his  support  many  difficulties  are  overcome  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  handled." 

The  provincial  governor  of  Occidental  N«gro8  states  that  he  recc^nizes  the  ardent 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  province  to  uige  the  development  of  the 
pnblic  schools,  and  aska  ttiat  15  more  teachers  be  sent  to  that  division. 

The  governor  and  secretary  of  the  province  of  Pan^asinan  have  been  constantly 
attentive  to  school  matters.  They  have  done  evervthmg  in  their  power  to  advance 
educational  interests.  The  following  teltgram  of  the  proviucial  board  to  the  general 
superintendent  indicates  their  attitude: 

""'e  promise  full  assistance  in  developing  the  schools,  and  ask  for  25  additional 


To  quote  from  the  report  from  the  divifflon  superintendent  of  Eombion: 

"Governor  Francisco  Sanz  has  responded  with  cordiality  and  em^asis  to  every 
request  tor  assistance.  His  uniform  sympathy  and  cooperation  may  oo  confidently 
expected.  *  *  *  He  has  ever  been  volant  for  the  promotion  of  the  educational 
interests  ot  tlie  division  of  Romblon." 

Samar,  a  recent  hotbed  of  insurrection,  has  made  urjrent  request  throi^h  its  provin- 
cial board  for  the  appointment  of  a  local  superintendent  for  that  division,  and  promises 
him  loyal  support  la  the  developing  of  a  public  school  system. 

The  "following  excerpt  from  the  annual  report  of  the  division  superintendent  of 
Tarlaciadicales  the  attitude  of  the  Filipino  provincial  officials,  and  of  the  better  class 
throughout  the  province; 

"  It  is  doubtful  if  these  results  could  have  been  achieved  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hearty  and  sincere  support  and  cooperation  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Alfonso  Eamoa,  and 
the  provincial  secret^,  Mr.  Mardano  Bairera,  both  men  ot  influence,  eiyoying  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people.    Mr.  Eamoa,  formerly  presidents  of  Tarlac,  was 


Barrera,  formerly  preaidenteotConcepcioi.,  _.„ ..  -  „.  . 

building,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  province.  Both  men  in  their  present  capaci- 
ties have  always  proven  themselves  consistent  supporters  and  promoterB  ot  the  schools 
throughout  the  province.  They  have  demonstnited  the  sincerity  ot  their  words  by 
sending  their  children  to  the  primary  schools,  who  have  been  model  students  in 
conduct,  ability,  and  application," 

The  following  quotations  from  reports  recently  submitted  serve  Ut  show  thepresent 
status  ot  the  native  teacher  problem,  which  is  finding  solution  through  the  eflorts  ot 
the  American  instructors: 


The  native  teachers  have  almost  invariably  been  exceedingly  friendly  with  the 
American  teachers.  The  one  or  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  American  teacher.  The  native  teachera  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  Ameri- 
can teachers  as  their  instructors,  and  they  are  coming  more  and  more  to  reaiiise  the 
value  of  English  to  them  in  their  positions.  Their  conviction  that  their  promotion 
depends  upon  their  study  and  progress  has  made  them  very  CE^r.  They  are  more 
influential  in  the  eoinmunity  than  formerly.  Not  only  do  they  come  now  from  better 
farnilipu,  but  knowing  more  English  than  any  other  member  of  the  community  they 
acquire  prestige  by  conversii^  with  American  officials  and  travelers  and  by  inter- 
preting in  courts,  and  for  the  presldente. 


The  progresa  made  by  the  native  teachers  in  English,  in  methods  and  manners  of 
teaching,  and  in  the  management  of  their  schools  and  olaaeea  ia  very  gratifying.  A 
large  majority  are  earnest,  industrious,  and  faithful.  It  ispiainly  apparent  that  as  a 
class  they  are  rapidly  rising  to  meet  the  growing  responaibilitiea  which  are  placed  upon 
them.  Numbers  of  eases  might  be  cited  of  surprising  aptitude  and  pr<«ress,  and 
admirable  individual  character. 
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The  Filipino  teachers  were  enthusdaatic.  They  showed  their  appreciatioti  of  the 
school  and  ot  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri«tn  teacfaere  by  their  cheerful,  earnest  work. 
Addresses  were  given  by  the  provincial  governor,  Ju<^  Yueay,  Sefior  Luzoriago, 
and  the  division  snperinfendent.  Theschool  (normal)  waa  a  euccess  in  other  respects 
than  in  numberH.  •  *  *  The  native  teachers  eeem  to  have  a  broader  view  this 
year  of  the  educational  situation.  They  are  more  enthusiastic  and  show  a  real  desire 
to  help  the  pupils.  Searly  every  normal  student  upon  returning  to  hie  pueblo  has 
advocated  the  present  educational  system. 


To  the  casual  observer  it  i  , ,  .  .      „ 

placing  the  islands  on  an  Ei^lish-apealiing  basis.  During  my  last  visits  to  the  dif- 
ferent schools  I  made  a  special  effort  to  ascert^n  the  number  of  children  and  adults 
who  had  a  conversational  knowledge  ot  English.  My  efforts  were  rewarded  in  almost 
every  case  by  finding  that  of  the  100  to  500  school  children  representing  the  different 
pueblos,  from  40  to  60  in  each  school  were  able  to  widerstand  and  speak  and  write 
English  intelligently.  Taking  the  minimum  and  multiplying  by  the  number  of  towns 
under  the  supervision  of  an  American  teacher  we  would  have  some  1,200  pupils  who 
are  able  to  use  the  English  lai^uage.  I  consider  this  a  very  conservative  statement, 
and  believe  liiat  an  ^ual  canvas  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  above 
figures.  Grantingthat  this  number  ia  small  in  comparison  with  the  populalJon,  yet, 
when  we  consider  the  number  rapidly  preparing  themselves  in  the  different  schools, 
and  the  short  time  the  AmerieanteacherBhavekboredwith  their  pupQs,  often  under  - 
great  difficnltiesand  discouragements,  I  consider  the  showing  satiifactory.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  ver^  difficult  to  find  a  pueblo  with  an  English-speaking  native.  To-day 
the  greatest  difficulty  b  to  find  a  pueblo  where  Ei^Ush.  is  not  spoken. 


From  the  annual  statements  of  division  superintendents  a  few  excerpts,  which  are 
safely  representative  of  actual  school  conditions  now  existing,  are  here  made  note  of. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Manila  is  by  no  means  typical, 
in  Jact  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  enthusiasm  prevailing  among  all  classes  in 
Verj5'  many  provincial  towns.  Here  the  old  regime  had  a  firm  footing,  and  private 
and  church  schools  have  been  for  years  in  successful  operation  with  large  enroll- 
ment. The  people  have  been  slow  to  accept  the  radical  innovattoDS  ot  the  American 
educational  system.  The  last  few  months,  however,  have  shown  considerable  chai^ 
in  public  sentiirient. 

"  The  night  classes  particularly  are  prosperous.  Twenty-three  schools  are  filled  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  New  classes  are  being  opened  almost  weeklv.  Present 
accommodations  are  far  from  adequate,  and  hundr^s  of  students  have  teen  tamed 
away.  *  *  *  The  work  in  the  elementary  schools  is  in  a  decidedly  healthy  con- 
dition. *■  •  »  It  has  been  clearVy  demonstrated  that  the  Fihplnos  poeeesa  both 
dimositjon  and  ability  to  learn  English." 

The  superintendent  ot  the  nautical  school  reports  with  enthosiasm  upon  the 
capabihtiea  of  the  Filipino  students  under  his  supervision: 

''The  results  obtained  in  the  sciences  have  been  very  good.  In  many  instances 
wonderful  progress  has  been  shown.  «  »  *  Four  of  the  six  boys  in  the  highest 
class  could  stand  in  the  first  third  of  the  entering  class  in  the  scientific  department 
ot  any  university  or  college  in  the  United  States.  Their  work  in  mathematics  ie 
superior  to  that  ot  any  American  class  I  ever  saw." 
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in  any  great  degree  to  the  young,  from  18  to  S5  years  of  age.  There  is  a  great  eager- 
neae  to  talk  EneliEh.  Thej'  accost  each  other  in  the  streets  in  English,  and  it  ie 
becoming  a  habit  to  use  it  as  a  'court'  or  society  language.  This  was  true  of 
Spanish,  but  not  nearly  ho  many  ever  got  instruction  in  Spanish  as  are  profiting  by 
tne  Engiisb.    The  government  should  take  thia  tideat  its    full.' 

"The  normal  institute  has  created  a  desire  a!noi^_  the  olderchildren  and  adults  for 
instruction.     A  real  Ijoom  is  Ij^nning  here,  educationally." 

The  first  efiorls  to  establish  public  schools  in  Bulacan  did  not  meet  with  popular 
favor.  During  the  first  months  many  American  teachers  in  that  province  were  atnost 
without  pupils  of  any  class  to  devote  their  attention  to.  The  past  year  has  tuarked 
great  gains  m  attendance,  and,  indeed,  the  change  in  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  which  is  almost  revolutionary. 

"The  people  are  learning  the  value  of  ajiractical  knowledge  of  English.  *  *  * 
To  the  Filipmo  people  the  schools  are  rapidly  becoming  a  reality  worthy  of  ])atron- 
age  and  encouragement.  The  native  teachers  are  doing  much  to  bring  about  this 
sSite  of  feeling." 


"I  believe  the  chief  result  lies  in  the  interest  that  has  been  aroused  among  the 
better  classes.  The  people  are  beginning  to  have  a  confidence  in  the  f«:hools,  which 
they  have  not  had  heretofore.  They  are  also  beginning  to  eee  more  clearly  the  need 
of  supporting  them  as  they  have  not  in  the  past," 


"The  schools  have  received  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  funds  almost  with- 
out exception,  and  in§onie  casesthenative  teachers  have  received  their  salaries,  while 
the  preaidente  of  the  town  has  waited  for  his  own," 

Cebu  has  never  been  an  eaay  field.  The  attitude  of  the  better  classes  toward  edu- 
cational work  has  been  similar  to  that  prevalent  in  Manila,  but  there  also  the  pres- 
ent year  is  making  a  change  for  the  better. 

"The  schools  and  teachers  are  doing  far  more  than  other  agency  to  unify,  harmon- 
ize, and  ^lift  the  people.  I  njight  cite,  for  example,  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
editor  of  El  Pueblo  and  Ang  Suga.  Last  year  he  had  nothii^  but  scorn  tor  the  Ameri- 
can teachers  and  their  schools.  This  year  he  has  published  several  articles  praising 
both,  and  has  personally  sent  many  pupils  to  the  normal  school.  The  attendance, 
wherever  there  are  American  teachers,  is  increasing  satisfactorily.  The  spirit  toward 
the  schools  is  all  that  can  be  desired." 

The  IlocOB  provinces  have  from  the  first  been  favorably  disposed. 

"In  spite  of  these  disasters  (cholera  and  smallpox  plagues)  the  American  and  Fili- 
pino teachers  have  worked  on  faithfully  and  the  scnools  have  taken  a  strong  and 
permanent  hold  upon  the  people.  The  use  of  English  conversation  is  daily  growing, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  very  short  time,  until,  at  the  present  rate,  it  will  De  more 
widely  disseminated  and  lietter  understood  than  was  ever  the  Spanish  language  in 
this  province.  *  *  *  The  work  of  education  has  won  a  definite  and  permanent 
place  in  the  community.  The  best  families  in  the  province  are  the  best  friends  of 
the  schools.  The  young  people  of  the  province  have  a  desire  for  learning  that  will, 
I  believe,  prove  sincere  and  ksting." 


"Ill  both  provinces  the  public  schools  have  the  support  of  the  people.  With  but 
few  exceptions  the  tewns  are  doing  all  they  can  afford  to  fur  the  achools.  The  Ilo- 
canoa  are  very  ea^rfor  education. 

"To  judge  of  the  work  accomplished  locally,  wo  have  only  to  compare  present  con- 
ditions with  the  conditions  as  we  found  them  on  our  arrival  some  two  years  ago. 
Then  but  few  people  could  speak  English ;  now,  in  each  town  where  an  American 
teacher  has  been  for  some  time,  you  will  find  many  children  and  grown  people  who 
understand  and  apeak  considerable  English,  and  their  children  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  lie  elementary  subjects,  iSie  interestnowfelt  in  education  ismanifested 
in  many  ways:  Large  enrollment  and  regular  attendance;  flourishing  night  schools  in 
which  many  older  men  have  learned  English;  the  desire  to  retain  Uie  American 
teachers,  and  to  render  them  every  aid  possible  in  building  new  schoolhouses  and  in 
repairing  old  ones;  the  parents  coming  to  siJiool  to  report  the  sickness  of  their  chil- 
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drea;  all  these  things  tend  to  showthe  interest  parents  and  pupils  take  in  education. 
The  number  of  people  speaking  English,  as  compared  with  those  speaking  Spanish, 
would  be  in  itadf  a  standard  to  judge  of  the  success  of  the  work  accomplished," 


The  relations  between  the  American  teachers  and  the  patrons  of  the  schools  have 
invariably  been  pleasant.  The  presidetite  of  Indang,  who  has  always  ahowii  himself 
to  be  a  good  friend  of  the  Government,  remarked,  "TheAmerican  teachers  of  Oavite 
Provinc«  are  generally  the  most  influential  men  in  their  towns." 

The  division  superintendent  says:  "I  attribute  the  success  of  the  teachers  in  this 
jiarticular  to  the  remarkable  absence  of  race  prejudice  in  all  relations  between  them 
and  the  people,  Thisremovesthoprincipalbarnertoaperfectunderstanding.  *  *  • 
The  spirit  manifested  by  the  people  toward  the  schools  is  most  friendly." 

In  Iloilo  conditions  are  highly  satiEtactory.  The  division  superintendent  says  in 
r^ard  to  the  success  of  the  local  normal  school  and  educational  work  in  general 
tlxroughout  his  division: 

"Our  problem  is  not  how  to  get  numbers.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  increasii^ 
attendance  the  province  has  rented  the  lower  floor  of  a  second  building,  thus  giving 
us  six  more  class  rooms.  These  rooms  are  already  crowded.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
desks  have  been  taken  from  the  schools  of  Iloilo  and  Jaro  and  turned  over  to  the 
normal  school.  Our  quarters  are  much  too  small,  and  our  numbers  are  still  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  atiout  25  per  day.  It  is  not  an  exagEeration  tosay  thatifweshould 
make  the  entrance  requirements  more  liberal,  the  number  of  pupils  would  reach  1,CNXI 
in  a  short  time.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  present  progressive  spirit  is  to  wane 
later  on.  On  the  contrary,  the  large  increasein  the  attendance  in  the  interior  schools 
means  a  larger  harvest  for  the  secondary  school  in  the  years  to  come. 

"I  feel  that  the  American  teachers  are  to  he  coi^;ratulated  npon  their  record,  for 
they  came  to  a  people  whom  malicious  rumors  had  made  distrustful  and  suspicious; 
to  a  people  whose  homes  had  been  shattered  by  death;  to  a  people  hungry  and 
despairing,  whose  fields  were  untilled,  and  whose  carabaos  were  either  dead  or  stolen; 
whosecourage  had  been  broken;  whose  brightest  outlook  was  somber  indeed.  That 
the  American  teacher  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  distrust,  in  gaining  their  confi- 
dence and  support,  and  in  filling  his  schools,  speaks  eloquently  for  him  of  good  work 
done.  How  fully  he  succeeded  in  regainii^  their  confidence  is  evidenced  by  the 
unprecedented  number  that  came  to  the  capital  of  the  province  for  the  month's  work 
in  the  summer  normal,  and  also  by  the  very  large  increase  in  the  enrollment  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  new  school  year." 

"To-day  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  (o  be  received  with  a  glad  wel- 
come in  towns  where  two  ^ears  a§o  an  American  was  received  in  a  spirit  of  sullen 
submission.  This  change  in  sentiment  is  very  largely  due  to  the  whol^ome  influ- 
ence of  tiie  American  tochers." 


"There  is  no  trouble  in  securing  the  attendance  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  province 
that  our  teaching  force  can  care  for.  *  *  *  The  interest  in  school  matters  is  good. 
Becently  the  presidentes  of  nearly  all  the  pneblos  where  there  are  no  American 
teachers  requested  that  teachers  capable  of  instructing  in  English  be  sent  them, 
either  American  or  Fihpino." 


board  favorable  to  the  high  school.     The  governor  was  indifferent,  and  tJ 

visor  avowedly  hostile.    The  successand  popularity  of  the  school  have  been  so  mariteu 

that  all  are  now  friendly  and  willing  to  assist  in  every  way. 

'  'A  more  active  interest  is  shown  on  all  sid^  in  educational  work.  In  many  pueb- 
los the  present  schoolhonses  and  furniture  are  altogether  inadequate  for  the  pupils 
who  attend.  In  severalof  these  pueblos  the  local  authorities  are  building  new  school- 
houses,  or  are  contemplating  building  as  soon  as  the  land  tax  is  collected." 


"A  large  attendance  is  being  maintained  in  spile  o(  cholera,  locusts,  and  famine. 
*  *  *  The  public  school  has  won  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  were 
formerly  opposed  or  indifferent  (o  it." 
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"  There  has  been  a  general  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the  pnblit  echools,  and 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  eould  be  seeiirod  I  am  Fatisfied  the  attendance 
would  be  5bo  per  cent  more  than  at  present. ' ' 


"The  interestof  the  natives  is  rapidly  increarane  and  the  bitt«r  prejudice  so  mani- 
fest a  year  ago  is  slowly  but  surely  diBappearing.  Many  of  the  priTate  schools  which 
flourianed  during  the  list  year  have  failed  to  open  their  doors  tnis  vear,  and  in  two 
instances  have  entered  the  public  school  in  a  body.  *  *  *  All  considered,  the 
outlook  for  the  present  year  indicates  a  larger  attendance  and  greater  results  than  the 
most  optimistic  liad  hoped  for." 


"There  can  benodoubtthatthepublicscboolsare  winning  their  way.  Two  years 
ago  the  Filipino  people  did  not  believe  that  the  educational  movement  in  these 
islands  woidd  be  permanent.  Time  and  again  this  statement  was  made  by  repre- 
sentative natives,  but  the  belief  no  longer  pre\'aila.  The  natives  everywhere  in  this 
section  are  coming  to  understand  that  the  bureau  of  education  is  a  fixtore  in  the 
system  of  civU  government,  and  that  it  is  maintained  solely  tor  the  good  of  the  Fili- 
pino people.  With  this  realization  tias  come,  in  nearly  every  pueblo,  a  complete 
cooperation  with  the  American  teacher.  There  are  instances,  tooe  sore,  in  which  this 
is  not  tJue;  instances  in  which  the  preaidente,  who  by  virtue  of  his  position  can  in 
laree  measure  make  or  mar  the  school,  has  not  diligently  exerted  himself  ir  '*" 
benalf;  but  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  this  spirit  has  beet' ' — " 


"  Although  there  has  never  been  evidence  of  open  hostility  against  the  catise  of 
education,  still  there  has  existed  in  certain  localities  a  certain  degree  of  apathy  which 
has  necessarily  hindered  the  prtwre^of  the  schools.  During  the  past  yearadecided 
change  for  the  better  has  been  observed.  In  every  town  in  this  division  there  is 
now  evidence  of  active  inters," 


"  In  this  division  great  interest  has  been  taken  in  our  night  schools  by  the  older 
persona,  antl  this  has  been  a  great  factor  in  keeping  up  the  attendance  in  the  day 
school.  Older  brothers  who  can  not  go  to  school  in  the  daytime  and  the  yoimger 
who  can  not  attend  atn^ht  vie  with  each  other  in  their  study  of  English." 


"  Notwithstandii^  these  (famine  and  cholera)  and  other  obstacles,  the  people  are 
patient  and  industrious.  They  are  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
they  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  them  by  the  department  of  public  instruc- 

Perhape  the  Filipino  people  have  been  somewhat  resenttnl  of  the  intrusion  and 
suspicious  of  the  motives  of  the  American  Government.  This  was,  of  course,  to  be 
exi>ected.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  a  people  conquered  by  force  of  arms  should 
hesitate  in  their  acceptance  of  the  govermental  forms  imposed  upon  them.  Any  one 
in  touch,  however,  with  popular  sentiment  in  these  islands  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  antipathies  of  past  months  are  beii^  modified  or  eradicated,  and  no  feature  of 
the  American  regime  has  been  more  effective  in  winning  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
than  the  efforts  of  the  American  teachers  in  the  public  schools  ttirou^out  the 
Archipelago. 

The  success  of  the  educational  system  can  not  be  fairly  judged  after  an  existence  of 
only  two  or  three  years  under  conditions  so  completely  fore^  to  those  prevailingin 
the  United  States.  It  American  ideas  and  ideals  are  not  fully  accepted  by  the  Fili- 
pinos after  three  years'  trial,  it  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  complete  or  even 
partial  fiulure.  Fortunately,  all  the  evidence  at  hand  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  pnblic  schools  are  wiiming  a  permanent  pla(«  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
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The  division  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  has  been  abolieiied  by  legislation  of  the  United 
States  Philippine  Commission.  Dr.  N.  M.  Saleeby  was  appointed  as  division  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  Moro  Province,  effective  August  17, 1903,  created  by  the 
above-mentioned  I^slaWon. 
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iStatemeid  shmnTg  condition  of  day  schools  in  Septembei;  1903 — Continued. 
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Orderca  Feb.  10, 1903,  from  United  States; 

School  bells 

CompositioD  books.  Doyen 

Hyloplate.  pieces,  8  feet  by  5  feet 
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Pencila,  slate .- 

81>tea 

Writing  pads 
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CiwcnH.  drawing,  gross  boses 

Ordered  from  Manila  In  June  sud  AugnsI,  1903: 

Writing-  pads 


Ordered.      Received.         Due 


1,000 
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'« 

15,(100 

at  various  dale)::  Tools  and  mixed  s 
. -s  (part  reeelTBd) 

Feb.  13, 1903:  Kinderaarten  supplies  tor  Tise  in  Manila  (ell  received  1 

Aug.  29, 1902:  Apparatus  for  a  biological  laboratory  at  the  Manila  Normal  & 
reeeiyed).. 

Apr.9,19r  ■ 

Jane  4  191 


bool  (pai 


^ ,, js  for  Manila  Normal  School  (port  received) 

-.  _  ...S:  Physical  Rppaiatus  far  Nautical  Scbool  (not  reeeiyed) 
a.ug.  SS,  lAlS:  Equhmienfe  in  way  of  tables   C"     '"-  "."""'""■""i 

soiuxdE,  Huillnjnot  lecelved) 
June  and  Jnly,  lOOE   Material  for  exposltian  work,  In  order  that  ezpodtlim  exhibits 
might  be  mufoTUL  ''"  — ''—'■=■. 


for  mechanieol  dmwmg   gecondary 


Apr.  IS,  1902,  from  United  States 

mcial  nchoola  [all  received  1 
Apr.  21^1902,  Irom  Umted  ^tateE 


Library  and  ref 
Text-books  for 


Bookkcepiiw  and  Latin  books  for  secondary  scboola  {all  reeeiyed) 

Text-bodkB  for  AmerlOaa  Sc-hool 

Text^books  for  secondary  school  lu  Manila  (all  received ) 


The  table  given  below  fairly  represents  the  expenditures  for  school  purpoaes  from 
municipal  and  provincial  funds  during  the  fiscal  year  1903,  in  the  different  diviaions 
o£  the  bureau.  Data  from  all  of  the  divisionB  have  not  reached  this  office  at  the  time 
of  Bubmitting  this  report. 
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No. 

Divisimi. 

l"iiriiitnrc.         K.'iil. 
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The  twenty-one  teachers  who  were  appointed  to  civil  positions  were  thereby  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  government  in  other  bureaus. 

Under  "Served  practically  two  years"  are  included  those  whose  two  years'  con- 
tract had  expired  or  whose  contract  would  have  expired  during  the  long  vacation. 

Under  " Business  or  general"  are  included  local  appointees  who  were  not  bound 
by  contract  to  serve  any  specified  time. 

NECROLOGY. 

Deaths  0/  employees  of  bureau  of  education  subsequent  to  last  annual  report. 


AUen.JtaephB 
Baugh.Jocephlne 
Cooper,  Price  W 
Gililam,  Walter 
Kirkpatripk  JislmaB 
LutE,  Maiian 
Montgomery  D  C 
o-Donnell  John  J   jr 


SmaUpoit 
Ailatlc  cliolera 
'imtillpox 


Mnrdereti  by  ladroiies 
Aaatie  cholera 
Macdered  by  ladronei 
frunBliot  wound  |'<uicide^ 


Mr.  Allpn  «as6tationed  in  N^  Cehu  when  he  lOntracted  s 
illnew!  ol  three  week";  succumbed  to  the  disease  The  bod>  wa 
the  Naga  i.emeter\   and  the  spot  was  marked  with  a  board 


n  lUpox  and  after  an 
I  mterred  just  outside 
Deteased  left  a  wiie 
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and  two  children,  wh.o  were  in  Naga  at  time  of  death.     Mrs.  Christina  Lamp,  mother 
of  Mrs.  Allen,  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  notified  of  this  death. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Baugh  waa  27  jears  of  a^e  and  married.  Her  home  was  in  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  and  nearest  relative  in  the  United  States  is  Mrs.  M.  Barry^  her  husband 
being  in  the  Philippine  lalanda.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  stationed  at  Oton, 
Iloilo,  whore  she  died  and  was  interred. 

Mr.  Pri(«  W.  Cooper  was  27  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  unmarried. 
His  home  in  the  United  States  was  in  Eitchie  County,  W.  Ya.,  and  nearest  relative 
C.  8.  Cooper,  of  Auburn,  Eitchie  County,  W.  Va.  Hia  station  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  I.aoag,  Ilocos  Norte,  but  he  died  ia  the  San  lazaro  hospital,  Manila,  and 
was  interred  in  the  national  cemetery;  the  number  of  the  grave  is  870. 

Mr.  Walter  GiUiam  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  29  ^'ears  of  age.  His  station  was 
Paianqui,  Albay,  but  he  died  at  Ligao,  same  province,  in  the  city  hospital,  and  was 
interred  in  the  cemetery  of  that  town.  Hia  home  in  the  United  States  was  Ely,  Tex. , 
and  that  of  nearest  relative,  his  mother,  Mrs.  S.  Gilliam,  at  Merkil,  Tex. 

'Mr.  Joshua  Bartlett  Kirkpatrick  was  nnmarried.  His  station  was  at  Aynquitan, 
Oriental  N^ros,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  Amblan,  Oriental  Negros,  and 
wasinterredat  same  town  in  the  new  cemetery.  His  home  ia  the  United  States  waa 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  address  of  nearest  relative  is  George  Kirkpatrick,  38  Mechanic 
street,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Marian  Latz  was  81  years  of  age  and  married  to  Division  Superintendent  Lutz, 
of  division  of  L^una.  Her  station  was  Banta  Cruz,  La^na,  but  at  time  of  death 
was  in  the  civil  hospital,  Manila,  and  was  interred  in  the  national  cemetery,  Manila. 
Her  home  in  the  United  States  was  Minneapolis,  and  her  nearest  relative  in  the 
United  States  Frank  Mills,  who  lives  at  Eairmount,  Cal.  Her  death  was  pronounced 
"  heart  failure  due  to  cholera." 

Mr,  D.  0.  Montgomery  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  division  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  division  of  Occidental  N^ros,  and  was  nourdered  by  ladrones  while 
traveling  between  the  towns  of  Talisay  and  BacoJod,  the  latter  town  being  his  head- 
quarters. He  was  married,  his  wife  being  in  the  Fliilippine  Islands  at  the  present 
time.  His  home  in  the  United  States  was  at  Wayne,  Nebr.  His  nearest  relative  in 
the  United  States  is  his  father,  D.  W.  Montgomery,  Oak,  Nuckolls  County,  Nebr. 

Mr.  John  J.  O'Donnell,  jr.,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death  25  years  of  age.  His 
station  waa  Jaen,  Nueva  Ecija,  but  he  died  at  the  military  hospital  of  San  Isidi-o, 
Noeva  Ecija,  and  was  interred  in  the  military  cemeterj'  of  the  same  town.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  waa  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  leaves  a  father,  John  J.  O'Donnell, 
who  resides  at  129  Myrtle  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Orman  K.  Oslwn  was  27  years  of  age  and  married  to  a  native  woman.  His 
station  at  time  of  death  waa  Bolinao,  Zambalea,  at  which  place  he  died  and  was  in- 
terred. His  death  waa  caused  by  a  gunshot  wound  fired  by  a  ladrone  while  he  waa 
with  a  party  himting  the  robbers.  His  nearest  relative  in  the  United  States  is  0.  M, 
Osbon,  of  Howard,  S.  Dak.    His  wife,  Mrs.  Antonia  Oshon,  resides  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Walter  Eoy  Matthews,  of  Pitogo,  Tayabas,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot, 
fired  by  himself,  on  February  19,  1903.  He  was  interred  on  a  knoli  near  the  church 
of  Piti^o,  and  in  close  proximity  to  an  American  soldier.  Hia  home  waa  in  t-ansing, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Mae  I.  Eoas  {a6e  Ellis)  was  27  years  of  age  and  married  to  William  A.  Ross, 
an  employee  of  the  bureau  of  education,  and  was  stationed  at  Lucban,  Tayabas.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  in  the  Civil  Hospital,  Manila.  Her  remains  were 
taken  to  the  United  States  by  her  husband. 

Mr.  Vernon  B.  Skiff  was  25  years  of  ^e^  single,  and  a  native  of  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 
His  station  waa  Bauang,  Union,  but  at  time  of  death  was  in  San  Fernando,  Union, 
and  was  interred  in  the  infectious-disease  cemetery  of  San  Fernando.  His  nearest 
relative  is  Mr.  Edson  Skiff,  of  Cherry  Greek,  N.  Y. 

Robert  P.  Walker  was  33  years  of  a^,  married,  and  a  native  of  Lucille,  Tenn,  His 
station  was  at  Tagbilaran,  Bohol,  but  hedied  atOebu,  Cebu,  and  was  interred  in  the 
military  cemetery  of  the  same  town.  His  wife,  Amanda  A,  Walker,  waa  his  nearest 
relative.  Her  address  is  probably  Lucille,  Tenn.  The  last  known  aa  to  her  where- 
abouts she  was  en  route  to  the  United  States. 


William  J.  Fisher,  disbursing  ofHcer;  William  Stewart,  property  clerk;  Alvin 
Colburn,  record  clerk;  Ernest  Staples,  atentwrapher;  Williiun  L.  Hay,  bookkeeper; 
Harry  E.  Laughfin,  invoice  clerk;  George  E.  Lorenz,  property  returns;  Clyde  A. 
Wood,  filing  clerk;  William  P.  Pettus,  storekeeper;  Joaquin  de  Aurteneche,  inter- 
preter and  clerk;  Leiand  S.  Smith,  voucher  clerk;  Momian  L.  Downs,  clerk;  Buby 
G.  Ehodes,  clerk;  Hellie  L.  Hill,  ts^iewriter;  Walker  L.  Martin,  messenger. 
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BSPOBTS  OF  DIVISION  SITPESIHTENDENTB  AHD  FEINGIFALS  OF  THE  IKSITLAB 
NOBMAL,  TBADE,  AND  NAtTTICAL  SCHOOLS,  F0&  THE  TEAR  ENDING  8EFTEH- 
BEBl,  1903. 


[Kepoi 


■t  Mr. 


.  A.  O'Reilly,  rjty  siiperintendent  of  si^hools.] 


That  portion  of  the  report  included  between  datea  July  I,  1902,  and  June  15,  1903, 
is  based  upon  information  contained  in  reports  submitted  by  former  city  auperintend- 
enta.     The  balance  is  based  upon  perHonal  observation  and  experience. 

The  attendance  in  both  day  ana  evening  schools  during  thepast  year  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  It  began  in  July,  1902,  with  an  enrollmentof  2,974  and  an  attendance 
of  2,175  in  the  day  schools,  and  an  enrollment  of  1,886  and  an  attendance  of  1,482  in 
the  night  schools.  At  the  close  of  th?  school  year,  March  20,  1903,  the  enrollment 
in  the  day  schools  was  3,458  with  an  atteni^ce  of  3,093,  and  an  enrollment  of 
1,983  and  an  attendance  of  1,508  in  the  night  schools.   . 

The  following  tables  will  indicate  the  actual  condition: 


S!'- 

':s- 

Percent 

im 

z.'m 

2,1^ 
2  368 

2  614 
2,655 

2[984 

3  093 
2  341 
8  276 

,„™ 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


July 

l,S8fl 

2;  021 
1,986 

I'i 
Is 

M 

19C3. 

A.  number  of  causes  are  indicated  in  reports  of  former  city  superintendents  as  hav- 
ing been  responsible  for  this  condition.  My  term  of  service  bc^nnii^  June  6, 1903, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case.  During  the  past  two  months  the  attendance  has  been  materially 
increased  and  is  still  increasii^.  The  work  b^an  on  June  15  after  the  long  vaca- 
tion with  an  enrollment  of  3,046  and  an  attoidance  of  2,341  in  the  day  schools,  and 
an  enrollment  of  2,626  and  an  attendance  of  1,907  in  the  night  schools.  Present 
enrollment  in  day  schools,  4,273;  night  schools,  3.314.  Attendance  day  schools, 
3,950;  night  schools,  2,677,  Notwithstanding  this  fact  the  attenc^ce  is  still  small 
in  propoiftion  to  the  population.    This  condition  will  exist  until  radical  improve- 
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ments  in  the  condition  of  echool  buildings  have  been  made.  The  Filipino  in  his 
present  ixindition  ia  not  easily  impressed  with  the  merits  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion conducted  in  an  ordinary  cheap  dwelling  house,  as  is  the  case  with  many  ot  our 
schools. 

JSew,  modem,  commodious  school  buildings  are  necessary  in  all  parte  of  the  city. 
In  some  parts  they  are  indispensable.  In  that  portion  of  Trozo  lying  heyond  Azcat^ 
raga  ia  a  population  of  perhaps  50,000  without  a  school  of  any  kind.  The  houses  in 
this  district  are  built  of  nipa,  and  are  not  available  for  school  purposes.  Nearly  every 
school  building  in  the  city  is  overcrowded.  In  some  rases  it  has  been  fomid  neces- 
sary to  use  rooms  which  are  entirely  unfit  for  occupation.  Numerous  exercises  nec- 
essary for  pupila  are  rendered  imjKiasihle  by  this  lack  o(  accommodation.  In  several 
cases  school  buildings  are  unsanitary  in  the  extreme. 

The  public  schools  of  Manila  are  divided  into  Ave  classes: 

Kindergartens 4 

Elementary  schools 34 

Secondary  schools 2 

Teachers  normals 2 

N^ht schools - -..  23 


This  work,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Kate  L.  Bassett,  has  been  established  upon 
a  substantial  basis  and  has  proven  satisfactory.  Each  kindergarten  is  in  chaige  of 
an  American  subdirector,  who  is  a  trained  kindeigartener.  In  the  American  kinder- 
garten the  assistants  are  American;  in  the  Filipino  kindeigartens  they  are  natives. 
Equipment  and  plana  are  modem.  The  Filipino  children  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  and  develop  rapidly.  I  believe  that  the  experiment  will  be  entirely 
enccessful. 


Elementary  schools  are  in  operation  in  Tondo,  Binondo,  Trozo,  Gagalangin,  Santa 
Cru7,  Quiapo,  Santpaloc,  Santa  Mesa,  San  Miguel,  Concepdon,  Intramuros,  Ermita, 
Malate,  Singalon,  Paco,  Pandacaii,  Santa  Ana. 

The  work  in  these  schools  is  in  a  decidedly  healthy  condition.  Interest  of  pupils 
and  teachers  is  active  and  increasing.  Development  of  pupils  along  lines  of  study  is 
rapid  and  reasonably  symmetrical.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Fili- 
pino possesses  both  disposition  and  ability  to  learn  English.  OertMu  undesirable 
conditions  still  exist  in  these  schools.  I  know  of  none,  however,  which  can  not  be 
improved  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  most  serious — defective  buildings — has  been 
alreadynot«d.  Other  objectionable  features  are  that  the  schools  are  not  properly  or 
uniformly  graded.  No  definite  course  of  study  exiata.  Theentire  system  is  without 
correlation.  No  plan  exiata  whereby  students  may  be  transferred  from  one  school 
to  another.  Pupils  do  not  seem  to  reci^nize  obligation  to  attend  any  particular 
school,  but  move  from  district  to  district  aa  the  whim  may  direct.  Months  will  be 
required  before  liiese  difficulties  can.  be  obviated. 


iaryachools  have  been  established  at  13  Plaza  Santa  Ana  and  338  CalleJolo. 

The  Plaza  Santa  Ana  School  was  opened  August  10,  and  at  present  has  an  enrollment 
of  193.  The  Calle  Jolo  School  was  opened  August  18  and  at  present  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  101.  The  work  in  both  of  these  schools  ia  proving  successful;  thatin  the 
Plaza  Santa  Ana  School  is  particularly  ao.  The  preaent  teaching  force  of  thia  school 
conaista  of  6  American  and  2  native  teachers  and  the  principal^  Mr.  F.  E.  Luta,  The 
teaching  force  in  the  Calle  Jolo  School  eonsista  of  4  American  teachere  and  the 
principal,  Mr.  Guy  Clinton.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  sis  years,  two  years 
for  preparatory  and  fonr  years  for  r^ular  secondary  work. 

The  following  course  of  atudy  has  been  decided  upon  for  the  regular  course: 

Firet  prf^ralory, 

1.  Eoglish.    TTntil  aWe  to  write  a.  letter  reaMmably  eorreet. 

a.  Reading.    Arnold'H third. 

i.  Artthmetip. 

4.  Geoentphy.    ijne-naii  year  orai, 

6.  Mudo  and  drawing. 
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Second  preparaiory. 

_ue,n, 

'd  political,  completed. 

4.  AriUimetle.    Fractions  ana  pereentsge  and  tlicir  applliallons. 

6.  Spelling, 

6.  Music  and  dmwing. 

Hiah  echool  oiarae. 

1.  ArlChmeliC  completed. 

2.  Advanced KTUumeraiid composition. 

3.  United  Statesand  PhilippinehialOF}'. 

4.  Phjalcal  geography.     WiontlvB- Snatiish 

5.  Physiology.  j-cuw.hvb.  CManiBU. 

Algebra.    Aa  Car  as  quadiatlcs. 

and  Spanish. 


2.  RbetoHc  and  composition. 

3.  Universal  history. 

4.  Botany.   ' 


"»y-    I  El, 
i?*anildr. 

j-sal  his 
and  dri 


Third  year. 
Algebra.    Quadratics  and  radicate  and  geometry. 


English 
Civlra. 
Ohemist 


Id  Germ 


Trtgononietry,  Frenc 


In  addition  to  this  regular  course,  special  instructJon  ia  oSered  along  business  and 
commercial  lines.  These  schools  reach  aelaesof  students  formerly  not  ajlmiciatered 
to  by  the  public  schools  of  the  cily.  Grammar  schools,  as  formerly  existing,  were 
not  entirely  satisfactory  because  conducted  as  advanced  features  in  elementary 
schools. 

The  secondary  school,  conducted  as  a  separate  and  complete  institution,  reaches  a 
class  not  otherwise  available.  At  least  one  more  secondary  school  is  a  present  neces- 
sity.    The  lack  of  American  teachers  makes  its  iiimicdiate  establishment  imixissihle. 


The  condition  of  night  schools  is 

the  work  offered  iaall  tliat  can  be     , „_„, 

to  their  utmost  capadty.  New  classes  are  being  opened  almost  weekly.  Present 
accommodations  are  far  from  adequate  and  hundredB  of  students  have  been  turned 
away  because  of  this  fact.  This  condition  is  being  rapidly  obviated,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  accommodate  all  available  candidates.  The  students  in  thoe  schools 
range  from  14  years  of  age  npward.  Almost  every  profession,  trade,  line  of  business, 
ana  condition  of  life  is  represented.  The  standards  of  these  schools  are  being  raised 
and  many  teachers  have  been  discontinued  because  of  inadaptability.  Many  of  the 
night>school  teachers  are  employees  in  various  bureaus  of  the  government  and  have 
had  no  normal  training  or  experience.     Only  the  best  are  retained. 


These  schools,  two  in  number,  are  located  in  I'aco,  396  Calle  Real,  and  Sampaloc, 
CalleAlix  45.  These  schools  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  reg- 
ular normal  trainij^  to  native  teachers  employed  in  the  city  schools.  The  conrae  of 
study  covers  a  period  of  three  years  and  includes  branches  tai^ht  in  regular  normals. 
In  order  to  make  this  course  a  possibility  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  confine 
instruction  of  pupils  to  a  long  session  in  the  momiiM  and  to  devote  the  afternoon  to 
instruction  for  teachers.  A  definite  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  shall  he 
closely  followed.  Each  normal  is  in  charge  of  a  principal  who  directs  the  work. 
The  work  of  instruction  in  these  normals  is  performed  by  the  r^ular  American 
teachers,  each  teaching  for  a  t«rm  of  two  months. 
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them  is  extremely  so.  Defects  exiating  in  the  city  schools  are  almost  entirely  d 
conditiona  over  which  the  teacher  haa  no  proper  control.  The  conditions  in  a  very 
few  schools  would  indicate  that  the  teachers  have  not  done  all  that  might  be  reason- 
ably expected.  I  am  not  at  all  certain,  however,  that  in  even  the  few  cases  included 
liie  teacher  is  to  blame.  So  arduous  have  been  my  ofHce  duties  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  give  nearly  proper  attention  to  the  work  of  inspection.  Aa  a  reeult,  I  am  at 
present  unable  to  severely  criticise  the  work  of  any  teacher.  It  is  my  inipreBaion 
that  a  great  many  of  the  city  teachers  are  overworked.  Forced  by  circumstances  to 
live  in  diatrictB  far  distant  from  their  schools,  and  to  work  in  buildings  the  sanitary 
condition  of  which  are  bad,  the  health  of  these  teachers  is  subjected  to  a  severe  test. 
The  ealaiiee  of  these  teachers  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  t«o  low.  The  general 
average,  directors  and  secondary  principals  excluded,  is  $90.  So  great  is  the  expense 
ot  house  rent,  subsistence,  and  tninsportation  to  schools  that  simple  netesBity  forces 
many  to  teach  in  night  school  at  a  sacrifice  of  health  and  effort  in  the  regalar  day 
Bchoola. 


The  native  teachers  of  Manila  may  be  divided  upon  a  basis  of  ability  into  six 
classes.  The  work  of  the  lowest  class  is  only  fdr,  due  in  some  cases  to  aa  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  English,  in  others  to  a  lack  of  proper  training,  and  in  others  to 
defects  inherent  in  the  individual.  The  work  of  the  highest  class  is  splendid.  Thia 
class  includes  about  20  teachers.  I  see  no  reason'why,  with  proper  training,  these 
teachers  may  not  be  brought  to  a  reasonably  high  standard  ot  proficiency.  They 
work  fEdthfuUy.  Their  efforts  are  well  directed  and  productive  of  proper  results. 
Their  interest  in  the  work  is  all  that  conld  be  wished.  They  are  tactiui  and  i^ree- 
able.  Their  desire  to  advance  is  strong.  The  slightest  suggestion  offered  by  the 
American  teacher  is  carried  to  its  limit.  In  general,  the  efforts  of  these  teachers,  so 
far  as  they  presume  to  go,  place  them  in  a  fairly  high  class.  Several  of  these 
teachers  have  been  promoted  to  positions  ordinarily  supposed  to  require  qualities 
confined  to  American  teachers.  In  this  experiment  we  are  meeting  with  success, 
Guillermo  Santos  has  been  placed  in  full  chai^  of  tlie  Calle  Lemery  School,  con- 
taining more  than  500  pupils  and  19  teachers.  Ramon  Ochoa  and  Andrea  Vitan 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  classes  in  the  Sampaloc  Secondary  School.  Qther 
teachers  will  be  promoted  as  rapidly  as  conditions  wiU  permit.  The  salaries  of 
native  teachers  average  $35  gold.  With  the  increases,  which  accompany  the  changes 
in  classification  indicated,  a  basis  satisfactory  for  present  conditions  will  have  been 
established. 


Secondary  schools:  Secondary  schools  established  in  Sampaloc  and  Tondo. 

Kindeigartena:  Kindergartens  established  in  San  Nicolas,  Sampaloc,  and  Intrar 
muroa  for  Filipino  childrSi,  and  in  Ermita  for  American  children. 

Drawing:  A  full  course  in  drawing,  compulsory  in  all  grades,  with  an  American 
director  and  6  native  assistants. 

Music:  A  course  in  vocal  music,  compulsory  in  all  grades,  with  an  American 
director  and  2  assistants. 

Teachers:  An  appropriation  for  50  additional  native  day-school  teachers  and  35 
additional  night-school  teachers. 

Principals:  An  appropriatjon  for  6  additional  night-school  principals. 

N^ht  schools:  New  night  schools  opened  in  Tondo,  Trozo,  Santa  Cruz,  Quiapo, 
Sampaloc,  Ooncepcion,  Malate,  and  Santa  Ana. 

School  buildings  in  progress:  Modem  school  buildings  in  Tondo,  Trozo,  andMalfrie. 

Drill:  Introduction  of  miUtary  drill  (foot  movemente  and  setting-up  exercise)  into 
all  schools. 

Normal  course:  A  full  course  of  normal  instruction  for  native  teachers,  (Tliis 
course  will  lead  up  to  a  form  of  certification  similar  to  that  of  a  regular  normal 
school, ) 

ComBC  of  study:  A  complete  course  ot  study  and  a  thorough  grading  of  schools. 

School  districts:  Definite  establishment  of  district  boundaries  and  a  system  of  trans- 
fer whereby  pupils  may  be  transferred  from  one  district  to  another. 

Classification,  native  teachers:  A  proper  classification  of  native  teachers  whereby 
the  14  classes  now  represented  by  as  many  different  salaries  may  be  reduced  to  6. 

Kindeigartens:  Establishment  of  4  additional  kindei^rtens. 
'  Chinese  school:  Establishment  of  second  Chinese  school. 
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,     .  ja  are  secured. 

IT  gymaaBium  Eipparatns  for  American  school  and  secondary  schools. 
Building:  New  school  DuiUlings  to  be  erected  in  the  following  districts:  San  Nico- 
las, Santa  Cmz,  Quiapo.  Santa  Mesa,  San  Mignel,  Conception,  Ermita,  Malate,  Paco, 
and  Sampaloc. 

Transportation:  City  transportation  for  directors  of  special  anhjects. 
Office  quarters:  Proper  office  qnartera  for   city  superintendent.     Tliia  includes 
accommodations  for  directors  of  music,  drawing,  and  kindei^rtens. 

Division  of  Alb  ay  and  Sohsooon. 

[Reporl  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Fishek,  illvislou  snperlnleiident  of  Alliay  Hiid  SoiBOgon.] 

The  sum  and  substance  of  my  report  must  be: 

(a)  In  September,  1(K)2,  the  schools  of  this  division  were  in  most  miserable  condi- 
tion; teachers  and  schools  utterly  demoralized. 

(b)  At  present,  teachers  and  myself  are  doing  our  utmost  to  brii^j  matters  to  a 
better  condition. 

(c)  At  close  of  present  school  year  (evidences  now  seem  to  indicate)  the  diviaon 
will  lie  on  its  feet  in  good  running  order  and  ready  to  successfully  compete  in  future 
years  with  the  best  divisions  of  the  bureau. 


On  September  1,  1902,  the  provinces  now  composing  this  division,  Albay  and  Sor- 
sogon,  were  a  part  of  the  division  of  Ambos  Cainarinea,  Albay,  and  Sorsogon,  then 
under  the  supervision  of  division  superintendent  William  B.  Freer.  Mr.  Freer  was 
assisted  by  deputy  division  superintendents  8.  W.  Ford  in  Albay  and  Clarence  E. 
Baker  in  Soisogon.  Mr.  Baker  resigned  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Bancroft  waa  appointed 
deputy  for  Sorsi^on,  holding  that  position  but  a  short  time  before  the  passage  of  Act 
No,  477.  This  act  separated  Albay  and  Sorsogon  from  Mr,  Freer's  division,  forming 
of  them  the  second  division — division  of  Albay  and  Sorsogon.  On  November  1, 
1902, 1  became  division  superintendent  over  the  same,  although  but  nominally  until 
Decemberll,  upon  which  date  I  arrived  at  Legaspitoassome  my  duties.  Instructions 
from  the  general  superintendent  bad  held  me  atmyformer  post,  Santa  Cmz,  Lacuna, 
\mti.\  about  December  1.  December  11  to  19  (when  schools  closed  for  the  Christmas 
holidays)  was  occupied  in  opening  the  division  office  in  Albay,  province  of  Albay, 
and  in  visits  to  near-by  schools.  During  the  Christmas  vacation  I  met  many  of  the 
Albay  teachers,  learning  of  conditions,  etc.,  and  caught  much  of  the  correspondence 
awaiting  me  from  November  1. 

In  September,  1902,  Superintendent  Freer  had  made  a  tour  of  the  Sors<^n  schools, 
visiting  en  route  the  Legaspi,  AHmiv,  school,  January  I  spent  mostly  in  visits  to 
Albay  schools,  with  necessary  office  work. 

February  I  sgentwholly  in  visiting  Sorsogon  towns  and  on  Borsogon  affairs.  Early 
Mareb  I  spent  in  further  Altiay  visits:  the  latter  part  of  month  consumed  by  super- 
intendents' meetii^,  Manila.  Schools  closed  for  the  long  vacation  on  March  27, 
before  which  time  I  had  visited  every  school  and  American  teacher  of  the  division 
excepting  those  upon  the  island  of  Catanduanes  (3). 

Upon  April  19,  Mr.  J.  J.  Stewart,  first  clerk  to  this  division,  arrived.  April  and 
May  were  utilized  in  office  work,  catchii^  np  the  vast  mass  of  work  which  had 
necessarily  been  neglected,  and  preparing  plans  and  instructions  for  the  new  school 

May  25,  the  vacation  normal  institutes  opened,  continuing  four  weeks  and  closing 
Friday,  June  19.  I  attended  the  Albay  Institute  in  Guinohatan  the  first  week,  and 
the  Sorsogon  Institute  the  latter  two  weeks.  On  June  20  all  the  American  teachers 
of  Sorsogon  Province  met  with  me  in  the  town  of  Sorsogon  to  arrange  for  the  present 
school  year. 

June  24  all  schools  of  this  division  opened,  including  a  new  secondary  school  in 
Sors<^n.  Until  Auj^ust  6  my  own  attentions  were  given  to  Sorsogon  (excepting 
three  weeks  illness,  civil  hospital,  Manila),  as  Albay  schools  were  in  better  condi- 
tion. I  left  Sorsogon  Province  August  6,  having  visited  all  towns  with  American 
teachers,  and  leaving  the  new  high  school  in  excailent  condition. 

Until  September  1  my  time  will  be  given  to  Albay  schools  and  office  detiuls. 
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POPULATION    OP   DIVISION. 

The  late  censQS  shows  the  population  of  thia  diviaion  to  be  355,921,  Bot  inclnding 
wild  tribes.  Albay  (indoding  Catanduanes,  with  its  9  municipios)  has  235,798; 
Sorec^Q  has  120,123.    Albay  Las  27  municipioa;  Sorsc^con  15. 


I  have  sud  that  echools  in  September,  October,  November,  and  December  were  in 
miserable  condition:  they  seemed  to  have  little  standiae  with  officials  or  inhabitants. 
Tlie  principal  trouble  was  an  utter  demoralization  of  tbe  American  teachers.  This 
was  nn  fault  of  the  teachers  themselves,  but  rather  of  havjng  the  divlaon  bo  large 
and  mail  facilities  so  poor  that  the  division  superintendent  and  teachers  were  com- 
pletely isolated.  To  arrange  salaries  of  native  teachers,  etc.,  would  require  from 
lour  to  eight  months.  Instructions  would  reach  teachers  monthsaftertheeventhad 
transpired;  for  instance,  instructions  to  report  for  work  in  a  normal  institute  would 
reach  the  teacher  a  month  after  the  close  of  the  institute.  Deputies,  with  theirlim- 
ited  powers,  were  unable  to  cope  with  conditions,  and  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Added  to  this,  cholera  had  ravished  both  provinces,  and  ladrones  had 
infested  both  provinces,  making  Albay  even  to  this  day  one  of  the  worst  sections  of 
the  islands.  All  this  had  its  eHect  upon  the  schools,  until  actually  they  appeared 
hardly  worth  maintaining.  Upon  my  first  visits,  Legaapi  had  20  attendants,  Alb^w 
about  30,  and  Daraca  some  45;  towns  which  should  have  had  200,  800,  and  450, 
respectively.  All  schools  of  both  provinces  were  in  the  same  proportion.  The  cap- 
ital town  of  Sorst^n  had  some  32  attendants  for  two  excellent  American  teachers. 

My  first  week  in  the  division  was  but  a  reception  of  tales  of  woe;  almost  without 
exception  teachers  stated  intent  to  return  home  in  March.  One  teacher,  one  of  the 
best  I  have  seen  in  the  islands,  tendered  his  resignation  December  19,  and  only  with 
very  greatest  difficulty  was  ho  persuaded  to  withdraw  it  Deputies  were  demoral- 
izea;  stations  were  left  without  permission,  work  was  neglected,  and  there  was  hardly 
a  spark  of  enthusiasm  left. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  I  in  no  wise  think  my  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  Freer, 
to  blame  for  conditions.  Due  to  illne^,  he  had  charge  of  the  division  barely  two 
months,  never  entering  Albay  Province.  Personally,  from  the  results  of  his  trip 
through  SoTsc^n,  I  believe  him  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  division  superintend- 
ents. The  fault  was  in  the  immense  division  and  conditions  which  the  best  of 
superintendents  could  not  have  coped  with  successfully.  The  trouble  was  recognized 
and  remedied  in  Act  447  of  the  Commission,  changing  the  18  divisions  to  36. 

With  the  smaller  division  and  thereby  bettered  supervision,  matters  b^an  to 
change;  in  December  the  bureau  of  posts  improved  its  service  immenselv  over  the 
division.  Teachers  b^an  to  take  courage  and  lo  feel  in  touch  with  the  central 
office.  In  January  one  teacher,  Mr.  Homer  J.  Kuhn,  was  recommended  for  dis- 
missal for  conduct  unbecoming  an  American  teacher,  and  permitted  to  res^.  Some 
teachers  had  to  be  severely  disciplined,  and  the  body,  as  a  whole,  began  to  revive  in 
spirit.     By  the  end  of  March  a  vast  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place. 

Before  the  opening  of  schools  in  June  many  changes  of  station  were  made;  unpop- 
ular teachers  were  placed  in  new  sarroundines,  teachers  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
were  given  opportunity  in  new  localities,  ana  distant  teachers  were  brought  nearer 
to  the  center. 


In  November  and  December  cholera  was  epidemic  throughout  Sors<^n,  closing 
some  schools.  In  January  it  raged  throughout  central  Albay,  at  its  worst  reaching 
64  deaths  in  a  day  in  Guinobatan,  and  closing  high  and  primary  schools.  The  Amer- 
ican teacher  of  Guinobatan,  Mr,  E.  M.  Wilcox,  very  nearly  succumbed  to  the  dis- 
ease. With  health  board  duties,  school  work  and  nursing,  the  teachers  had  a  "  "' 
trying  time.    With  many  enough  can  not  be  said  in  their  praise. 

The  climate  of  Albay  and  Sorsogon  is  unusually  good,  and  in  cons^uence  the  ^ . 
eral  health  of  the  teachers  has  been  good.  One  teacher,  Mr.  W.  B.  Burt,  was  trans- 
ferred to  seek  a  better  climate  in  tbe  north,  but  his  poor  condition  when  leaving  the 
States  is  more  to  blame  than  the  climate.  Almost  no  trouble  is  experienced  from 
fevers.  Smallpox  runs  continually  about,  as  in  most  provinces  of  the  islands.  II 
has  interfered  but  little  with  school  work.  Due  to  it  we  met  with  the  sad  loss  ' 
Mr.  Walter  Gilliam,  who  died  in  Ligao  on  July  7. 
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Ladrones  had  infested  the  province  of  Sorsogon  about  the  middle  of  the  calendar 

J 'ear  1902,  font  by  the  begiiming  of  September  tlie  trouble  bad  about  ueaaed,  and  no 
urther  trouble  was  experienced  so  far  as  schools  were  (wncemed.  Albay  Provioce 
is  at  present  under  a  military  concentration,  with  from  1,000  to  1,SOO  scouta  and  con- 
stabnlary  actively  engaged  in  putting  down  ladronisin.  It  has  been  thus  concen- 
trated about  ten  of  the  twelve  months  covered  by  this  report.  School  buildings  had 
to  be  given  over  to  the  uses  of  troops  or  "  reconcentrados,"  and  innumerable  inter- 
ruptions to  school  work  occurred.  Matters  were  even  so  bad  that  at  one  time  rewards 
were  put  on  the  heads  of  distant  teachers  by  ladrone  chiefs.  Maliiipot,  Malinao, 
and  'rtui  were  abandoned  by  the  teachers  a  number  of  times,  to  be  taken  up  again 
when  troops  returned  or  conditions  rendered  safe. 


Church  influences  were  strongly  a^inat  the  public  schools  in  Sorsogon  and  but 
little  better  in  Albay.  In  my  experience  I  had  never  seen  it  bo  strong  as  in  this 
division.  Not  onljr  did  church  schools  dourish,  but  an  active  and  i^^ssive  campaign 
was  carried  on  f^inst  public  schools.  Church  influence  of  itself  would  not  have 
been  serious,  but  together  with  the  sentiment  favoring  ladronea,  with  the  epidemic 
and  superstitious  beliefs  concerning  it,  and  above  all  with  the  disorganization  of  the 
supervision  of  the  division,  it  is  really  little  wonder  that  the  atftoidaiice  in  the 
schools  almost  ceased.  December  gave  1,246  pupils  attending  the  33  American 
teachers;  about  38  per  teacher. 

Steps  have  been  taken  this  year  to  have  rehgious  instruction  given  in  the  schools 
of  the  division,  as  permitted  by  Act  74.  Some  schools  now  have  the  religious  instruc- 
tion going  splendidly,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  greatly  increased  attendance. 
There  has  been  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  this  instruction,  and  Uiey 
seem  pleased  at  having  it.  It  is  hoped  by  the  end  of  the  school  year  to  have  such 
instruction  in  every  school  of  the  division  and  thus  overcome  the  intense  opposition 
from  lie  church  wh'  h  \a  esperenced  the  past  school  year. 


With  the  opening  of  •fchools  n  January  matters  changed;  attendance  ran  to  1,520 
for  January  and  1  650  for  February ,  March  dropped,  due  to  the  children  leaving 
for  church  schools  n  prepara  on  for  Easter  ceremonies.  Nevertheless,  March  con- 
ditions had  vastly  i    proved      e  erything  except  the  ladronism  of  Albay. 

With  the  opening  f  s  hools  o  June  24  the  improvement  continued.  Schools  by 
July  1  had  three  or  tour  times  the  attendants  with  which  they  closed  in  March. 
Ligao,  Albay,  which  had  closed  with  130,  had  an  average  daily  attendance  for  July 
of  over  400.  Sorsogon,  which  closed  with  about  30  for  two  American  teachers,  gave 
over  100  for  one  teacher.    AH  towns  in  the  same  proportion. 

July  and  August  show  wonderful  improvements.  Health  and  ladrone  conditions 
have  improved  and  American  teachers  have  taken  up  tlie  work  anew,  so  that  by  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year  schools  will  be  large  and  thoroughly  well  organized 
and  conducted.  Cholera  has  subsided  escept  in  a  few  concentration  towns  of  central 
Albay;  ladronism  seems  on  its  last  l^s;  mail  and  transportation  facilities  aregr^tly 
improved  and  stJU  improving. 

I  have  gone  into  these  matters  in  detail  because  although  the  central  office  has 
known  that  trouble  existed  in  this  section,  it  has  never  really  appreciated  how  serious 
it  was.  The  fact  that  33  American  teachers  in  December  could  secure  but  1,246  stu- 
dents was  making  a  farce  here  of  educational  work.  What  is  more,  such  attendfuice 
would  seem  to  inaicate  that  this  division  does  not  need  so  many  American  teachers, 
which  is  far  from  the  truth.  Albay  and  Sorsi^on  have  been  under  unfortunate  con- 
ditions, but  from  my  experience  in  these  islands  I  believe  that  these  two  provinces 
are  two  of  the  richest  and  most  promising  of  the  Archipelf^».  Their  natural 
resources  are  such  as  will  place  them  far  in  advance  of  all  but  a  very  few,  and  schools 
wilt  grow  to  be  among  the  most  important.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  American 
teachers  undoubtedly  has  been  wastM  in  the  past;  nevertheless,  under  proper  organ- 
ization and  supervision  there  are  few  places  in  the  Archipelago  where  their  time  can 
be  better  spent. 
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bureaus  of  the  insular  service).  In  July  I  died  of  smallpox;  deeply  felt.  Xn  August 
1  (Mr.  W.  B.  Burt)  was  transferred  in  search  of  a  better  climate  for  him.  In  all,  a 
drop  of  9.  To  this  1  new  teacher  from  the  States  has  been  added  (Mr.  John  W. 
Mason).  Thus  the  number  of  teachers  at  present  is  25.  The  proper  equipment  of 
this  division  is  35. 

Up  to  March,  18  Albay  and  9  Sorsii^n  towns  had  schools  under  American  teach- 
ers. Since  the  opening  of  schools,  June  24,  10  Aibay  and  7  Sorsogon  towns  have 
been  so  equipped;  a  drop  from  27  to  17. 


Results  obtained  have  not  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected  after  two  years'  work. 
The  disturbed  conditions  have  caused  changing  school  attendance,  with  work  neeea- 
sarily  done  over.  Schools  of  Albay  and  Sorsc^on  are  about  one  year  behind  schools 
of  Bizal  and  Laguna.  Some  exceptionally  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  but  as  a  whole  the  demoralized  conditions  prevented  high-class  results. 
One  student  from  the  division  passed  the  examination  for  and  entered  the  printing 
office,  Manila.  Better  work  is  now  going  on  and  the  end  of  the  present  year  should 
show  excellent  results. 


Albay  Province  opened  its  secondary  school  at  Guinobatan  in  December,  1902, 
with  Mr.  C.  J.  Pierson  as  principal.  Sorst^on  Province  opened  its  secondary  school 
at  Sorsogon  in  June,  1903,  with  the  former  deputji  superintendent  of  Albay  Prov- 
ince, Mr.  Stephen  W.  Ford,  as  its  principal.  Five  American  teachers  are  now 
en^ged  in  this  work,  3  in  Guinobatan  and  2  in  Sora^n.  Present  enrollments  are 
52  in  Guinobatan  and  84  in  8orB<^on.  It  is  my  intention  to  change  one  teacher  from 
Guinobatan  to  Sora^on,  aa  that  school  is  progressing  more  rapidly.  Sorsogon  Prov- 
ince is  in  good  condition  and  its  schoolj  though  new,  is  progressing  rapidly;  Albay's 
school  has  been  badly  injured  by  conditions. 

Both  schools  are  far  from  high-school  standards,  but  are  gradually  working  up  to 
them.  Instrnction  in  each  is  purel^^  academicalj  it  has  as  yet  been  impossible  to 
install  industrialand  a^icultural  training  as  required  by  law.  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  division  and  doing  magniScent  work.  The  pros- 
pect is  that  industrial  and  agricultural  training  will  begin  with  the  opening  of  next 
school  year. 

Sorsogon  may  soon  have  a  dormitory  for  young  women.  Great  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  Sorsc^n  school  by  Governor  Monreal  and  other  officials;  the  munici- 
pality has  donated  a  fine  site  with  building,  and  contributions  are  ottered  from  the 
people  of  various  towns  of  the  province.  Sorac^n  for  some  time  will  be  ahead  of 
Aibay  in  its  secondary  school,  but  ultimately  Albay  will  forge  ahead,  for  with  its 
magnificent  resources  nothing  can  prevent  Albay's  school  developing  into  a  small 


Vacation  normal  institututea  in  Guinobatan,  Albay,  and  Sorsogon,  Sorsogon,  were 
heldfromMay25  to  June  19,  with  Messrs.  C.  J.  Pierson  and  C.  R.  Bancroft,  principals, 
respectively.  The  Albay  normal,  with  e^ht  American  teachers  (including principal), 
hadanatt«ndanceof  87,  including,  besidesaspirantesand  others,  every  native  teacher 
oE  the  province  except  4  maestras.  Sorsogon  normal,  with  6  American  teachers,  had 
an  attendance  of  69,  including  all  but  1  maestro  and  1  maestra  of  the  province. 
Attendance  would  have  been  much  lareer  but  for  cholera;  parents  were  afraid  to  send 
their  children  to  Guinobatan,  and  3  who  had  received  cards  of  admission  died  before 
starting.  In  SoiBogon,  where  the  epidemic  ran  high  about  the  middle  of  the  session, 
2  atndents  of  the  school  died  of  the  disease,  and  parents  took  away  others  until  the 
attendance  dropped  to  47.  The  results  of  these  2  normals  were  most  excellent  and 
are  showing  in  native  teachers  and  in  a  general  arousing  of  interest  in  school  matters 


Thegreatest  and  practically  only  need  of  this  division  is  in  more  American  teachers. 
With  these  and  a  reasonable  time  we  will  be  able  to  solve  about  all  of  our  difficulties. 
Eight  towns  (one  of  which  needs  2  teachers)  which  last  year  had  American  teachers 
are  now  without.  Besides,  the  secondary  schools  are  growing,  and  must  have  more 
teachers  or  results  will  suffer.  Ten  more  American  teachers  are  absolutely  needed. 
Forthermore,  4  or  5  insular  native  teachers  could  be  used  here  to  great  advanti^. 
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!r  will  have  schools  until  we 


Although  the  past  has  been  dark  here,  and  the  present  is  "in  the  maiing,"  never- 
theless the  ontlook  in  general  for  this  division  I  believe  is  extretnely  bright. 
Recovery  of  such  wealthy  provinces  as  Albay  and  Sorsouon  will  l>e  rapid,  and  even 
though  schools  here  may  now  be  a  year  behind,  they  will  not  only  overtote,  but  far 
snrpasa  those  of  divisions  of  more  limited  means.  Towns  here  will  not  want  for 
suffident  funds;  with  which  and  with  suffleient  and  properly  oi^nized  teaching  force 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  schools  of  Albay  anci  Sorsogon  may  not  be  among  the  best 
in  the  islands  and  producing  grand,  good  results. 

Division  op  Ambos  Camarines. 

[Report  of  Division  Superintendent  Wiluam  B.  Fkbbr.] 

The  two  provinces  of  Camarines  Norte  and  Camarines  Snr  were  combinert  into  the 
one  province  of  Ambos  Camarines  in  the  year  1901  for  purposes  of  more  economic 
administration.  The  total  population  of  the  combined  province  is  understood  to  be 
233,565,  according  to  the  recent  census.  There  are  3fl  municipalities,  of  which  5  have 
a  population  of  more  than  10,000  each. 

The  surface  of  the  province  is  extremely  diversified.  Mount  Isart^,  in  the  south- 
eastern portion,  6,450  feet  in  height,  divides  the  Partido  de  L^onoy  on  the  east  from 
the  Partido  de  Kueva  Caceres  and  the  "Rinconata"  on  the  west.  These  three  dia- 
triets  are  the  most  populous  and  important  in  Camarines  Sur.  In  Cajnartnes  Norte 
is  the  Partido  de  Daet.  The  other  portions  of  the  province,  that  is  to  aaj'  the-parts 
respectively  south  and  northwest  of  the  Partido  de  Daet,  are  mountainous,  very 
thinly  populated,  and  important  only  in  so  tar  as  in  the  future  may  he  develope«l 
their  resources  of  forest  and  mine.  Mount  Iriga,  in  the  southern  part,  somewhat 
lees  in  height  than  Mount  Isart^,  is  cone-shaped  and  notable  for  the  immense  cleft 
:_  .-4. 4.1; — i-.-jj  g[()g^  reaching  from  apes  to  base,  the  very  evident  result  of  a  great 

1  imbos  Camarines  and  Albay,  is  the  source  of 
the  Vicol  Biver,  the  most  important  stream  of  the  province,  which  is  navigable  for 
all  except  the  largest  interisland  steamers  a  a  Ear  as  Nueva  Caceres,  25  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

The  city  last  named,  havin>  q  jKipuKt  on  of  over  17,000,  is  the  provincial  capital. 


It  ia  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  tjrovince  is  or  has  been  cultivated. 
.  The  districts,  the  Partido  de  Lagonoy  and  the  "Rinconada,"  are  mountainous  and 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  hemp,  which  is  esported  in  lai^  quantities,  and 
tlie  same  is  trae  of  the  Partido  de  Daet;  but  the  Partido  de  Nueva  Caceres  is  solely 
a  rice  country.  The  three  former  sections  are  thus  much  more  prosperous  than  the 
latter,  whose"  agriculture  has  of  late  been  almost  completely  abandoned.  Quantities 
of  fish  are  taken  from  the  native  fisb  traps  in  the  San  Miguel  Bay,  constituting  a 
large  part  of  the  people's  food. 

Much  sickness  tias  existed  and  great  mortality  has  occurred  in  the  province  since 
May,  and  particularlj;  is  this  true  of  the  Nueva  Caceres  district,  low  lying  as  it  ia, 
and  unproductive  owin^  to  the  abandonment  of  its  agriculture. 


The  Vicol  race  meets  the  Tagalog  in  the  Partido  de  Daet;  thence  northward,  the 
people  and  dialect  are  Tagalog,  southward  they  are  Vicol.  The  Vicolanoa,  who  com- 
prise much  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  provin<«,  appear  to  be  leas  alert 
than  the  Tagalt^,  bat  to  have  more  stability. 

The  Vicol  speech  differs  greatly  in  different  portions  of  the  province,  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  often  difflcnit  for  a  person  from  one  section  to  understand  another  from  a 
different  one.  Nothing  could  illustrate -more  plainly  the  lack  of  general  communica- 
tion among  the  people  or  the  neceasity  for  a  common  tongue,  good  roada,  nnlroada, 
newapapers,  ana  schools. 
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Upon  taking  charge  of  the  province,  I  found  nineteen  acliools  eatablislied  under  the 
Bupervision  of  the  American  teachers,  of  whom  there  were  18  men  and  9  women. 
These  were  agisted  by  54  Filipinos — 25  men  and  29  women. 

The  total  of  local  fimda  expended  for  schools  in  the  province  during  the  laat  fiscal 
year  is  clasified  as  follows  i 

Local  curcenoy. 

For  salaries  ot  native  teachers -..  $11,591.81 

For  construction  and  repairs _ 2, 414. 98 

For  rent  of  schoolhouses 2, 337. 89 

For  school  furniture 1,508. 17 

For  mwntenance  of  pupils  at  provincial  school  (act  446) - 434.00 

Total 18,286.85 


The  first  eslension  of  the  school  work  in  this  division  to  the  outlying  districts  Ot 
barrios  surrounding  the  j»ntral  part  of  the  town  was  made  at  Ir^,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  central  school,  schools  were  established  in  the  six  principal  barrios  of  the 
town.  Iriga,  being  in  the  hemp  district,  and  therefore  comparatively  prosperous,  was 
able  to  employ  twelve  additional  teachers,  6  men  and  6  women,  at  515  per  month, 
local  currency,  each,  placing  one  of  each  sex  in  each  barrio.  The  municipal  presi- 
dent supplied  BchoolhouBes,  some  of  which  were  newly  constrncted,  some  teachers' 
dwellii^,  and  some  old  bamboo  and  nipa  buildings  repdred.  This  work  was  done 
by  the  barrio  people  without  expense  to  the  town.  The  bureau  furnished  the  books 
and  supplies.  The  American  teacher,  displaying  great  enei^  and  good  manage- 
ment, snpervised  the  work  in  the  central  school,  where  3  native  teachers  were 
employed,  and,  in  addition,  visited  and  taught  in  each  of  the  barrio  schools  one-half 
day  each  week,  and  supervwed  all.  Each  Riday  the  barrio  schools  closed  to  permit 
the  teachers  to  spend  the  entire  day  in  attendance  upon  their  sjiecial  class  m  the 
central  school,  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ensuing^  week.  This  arrangement  for 
schooling  the  bamo  teachers  had  to  be  made  because  it  was  impossible  tor  them,  on 
account  ot  the  distance,  to  attend  the  daily  teachers'  class. 

A  good  banning  was  made  and  the  work  was  successful  in  a  reasonable  and,  in 
g  degree. 


The  provincial  school  was  opened  in  one  of  the  primary  school  buildings  of  Nueva 
Caceres  on  July  16, 1902,  with  Mr.  F,  L.  Crone  as  principal  and  Miss  Minerva  Udell 
as  assistant.  Within  a  few  weeks  it  was  removed  to  a  neatly  renovated  building 
rented  by  the  province.  The  attendance  increased  steadily  until  in  January  it  was 
again  necessary  to  move  the  school  to  a  much  lai^r  and  more  convenient  building. 
By  the  end  of  the  term  there  was  an  enrollment  of  200.  The  school  reopened  for 
the  new  term  June  1,  with  an  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  269.  From 
time  to  time  during  the  year  additional  teachers  were  transferred  from  the  primary 
schools  of  the  province  to  the  provincial  school,  and  a  sixth  teacher  arrived  from 
Manila.    The  age  limit  of  14  years  is  strictly  observed. 

The  school  has  proved  immensely  popular  from  the  beginning.  The  young  men 
and  women  have  oeen  quick  to  compare  the  methods  practiced  therein  with  those 
used  in  the  schools  ot  the  country  previously  and  to  decide  in  fkvor  of  the  American 
system. 

The  credit  for  the  success  of  the  school  is  ilue  to  the  ability,  energy,  and  insight  of 
Mr.  Crone  and  his  assistants. 


The  Filipino  must  be  taken  young  to  teach  him  Americanism  and  the  English 
idiom  in  any  ade<^uate  d^ree.  This  tact  is  evidenced  by  the  failure  of  the  night 
schools  ot  this  division  to  reach  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  the  people,  and 
those  not  for  long.  It  would  be  judged  from  conversing  with  the  more  intelligent 
adults  in  a  given  community  that  they  would  welcome  night-school  instruction  and 
indeed  be  anxious  to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice  ot  their  personal  convenience  in 
order  to  receive  it;  but  when  it  is  afforded  them,  the  class  usually  prospers  for  a  time 
only,  the  attendance  becomes  irregular,  and  the  avenge  finally  drops  below  the 
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required  number,  15,  when  the  claas  must  be  discontinued;  and  this  in  apite  ot  the 
earnest  effort  of  the  American  teacher.  The  foregoing  has  been  the  experience  of  ao 
many  different  teachers  at  so  many  different  points  that  one  ia  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  inabihty  of  the  native  to  hold  himself  iip  to  a  course  of 
continuous  action  when  the  realization  ot  the  benefit  to  be  derived  is  not  immediate. 


The  vacation  normal  school  for  teachers  and  aspirantes  was  held  at  Nueva  Caceres 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  althoi^h  the  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  there 
was  much  sickness,  the  session  was  considered  most  successful.  The  attendance  was 
limited  to  actual  teachers  and  bona  flde  aspirantes,  so  an  not  to  weaken  tlie  instruc- 
tion by  endeavoring  to  teach  too  many  persons.  Numbers  of  younj;  people  not 
intendmg  to  teach  were  refused  admittance.  The  numtier  ot  students  in  attendance 
was  120;  the  corps  ot  instructors  numbered  lOand  performed  excellent  service.  The 
aim  underlying  the  organization  of  the  school  was  to  give  the  students  the  greatest 
possible  atconnt  of  instruction,  by  example,  precept,  and  practice,  in  the  metnods  ot 
primary  teaching  and  the  mani^ment  ot  the  schoolroom  rather  than  to  advance 
them  in  studies  for  their  own  mere  enlightenment. 

The  term  lasted  four  weeks,  at  the  end  ot  which  each  student  received  a  certificate 
of  standing. 


The  work  ot  the  American  teachers  in  the  division  has  been  able  and  efficient  in 
the  highest  degree.  Almost  without  exception  they  have  exhibited  such  zeal  and 
devotion  as  t«  call  forth  very  great  admiration.  'Hieir  self-impnsed  duties  in  the 
communities  where  they  are  sojourning  have  not  been  the  least  portion  of  their 
service  to  the  people  and  the  government. 


The  progress  made  by  the  native  teachers  in  English,  in  method  and  n 
teaching,  and  in  the  management  of  their  schools  and  classes,  is  very  gratifying.  A 
laive  majority  are  earnest,  industrious,  and  faithful.  It  is  plainly  apparent  that  aa 
a  OBSB  they  are  rapidly  rising  to  meet  the  growing  responsibilities  which  are  being 
placed  upon  them.  Numbers  of  cases  might  be  citerl  of  surprising  aptitude  and 
prioress,  and  admirable  individual  character. 


No  private  schools  worthy  of  the  name  exist  in  the  province.  Nearly  every  town 
has  one  or  more  so-called  private  schools,"  meeting  indwellings  where  the  domes- 
tic work  goes  forward  simultaneously  with  study  and  recitation.  Schoolbooks  and 
materials  are  almost  entirely  lacking,  the  attendance  is  very  small,  also  irregular,  and 
the  methods  in  use  are  antiquated. 

The  parochial  schools  are  few  and  all  are  small  except  in  Nueva  Caceres. 


Local  school  boards  exist  in  nearly  all  the  towns  to  which  the  new  system  has 
been  extended.  The  authority  of  the  board  is  necessarily  very  much  curtailed.  All 
Uiat  it  is  empowered  to  do  is  to  recommend,  and  this  it  does  not  often  do,  because  the 

■  ■     '  ■ .     .   -    .1    -M  — i—  (^  jyjj  Q^  their  own  initiative.     Lacking 

e  president,  council,  and  more  or  less  nee- 

^ _, ji  superintendent,  the  school  board  isa  name  rather 

than  a  power  or  even  an  influence  in  the  commnnity.  Nevertheless  we  encourage 
the  boards  to  visit  the  scliools  and  to  make  their  quarterly  reports  with  a  view  to  the 
educative  value  of  such  action  to  the  members  and  the  community. 


mat  It  IS  empowereu  lo  uo  is  lo  njcouimeiiu,  a 

municipal  president  and  council  prefer  to  i 
authority  and  being  largely  i^ored  by  the  p 
essarily  as  well  by  the  aivision  sujienntende 


In  the  main,  the  various  towns  of  the  province  have  given  the  publcschools  the  best 
financial  support  ot  which  they  were  able.  The  figures  ap^r  ridiculously  small  to 
one  not  familiar  with  the  condition  ol  municipal  poverty  in  these  islands,  but  the 
schools  have  received  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  funds  ahnost  without  excep- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  the  native  teachers  have  received  their  ealariea  while  the 
president  of  the  town  has  waited  for  his  own. 
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As  a  rule  the  town  officials  have  given  als 
The  hearty  moral  support  of  the  people 
ascribe  to  two  causes. 


First,  a  general  indifference  of  the  maaseB  to  education.  While  the  fairly  intelli- 
gent Filipino  wishes  his  boy  ta  attend  some  school,  he  is  not  anxious  in  the  same 
degree  about  his  girl.  He  k  indifferent  whether  the  children  of  his  more  ignorant 
neighbors  attend,  totally  failing  to  perceive  that  before  a  people  can  successfully 
undertake  self.^vernment  the  masses  of  the  people  must  he  readers  and  thinkOTS. 
He  is  utterly  opposed  to  allowinj;  (he  little  peons  whose  service  he  exacts  to  attend 
school  at  all,  though  they  be  children  ran^ng  in  age  from  6  to  16  years.  The  Fili- 
pino who  sends  his  child  servants  to  school  is  not  unknown  but  he  is  a  rarity. 


The  second  reason  for  the  lack  of  the  moral  sopport  of  the  peoj>le  at  lai^  is  that 
the  children  are  not  instructed  in  the  religious  teachings  and  catechism  of  the  diurch 
in  the  public  schools,  and  this  in  their  eyes  is  a  fatal  defect  in  our  system,  which 
otherwise  is  well  liked  by  those  Filipinos  who  have  become  familiar  with  it. 


An  act  should  be  passed  permitting  and  authorizing  municipalities  to  pass  local 
compulsory  education  laws.  Many  towns  which  are  now  precluded  from  enacting 
such  an  orainance  by  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  ill^al  would  then  enact  ana 
enforce  one,  which  would  tend  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  child  and  to  their  duty  to  see  that  his  r^hts  are  conserved. 

The  law  as  to  the  teaching  of  religion  could  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  native 
teachers  voluntarily  to  give  religioaa  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  after  the 
regular  hours,  in  the  schoolhouse  or  elsewhere,  for  one  hour  daily,  or  so  much  of 
that  time  as  may  be  desired,  and  to  do  this  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  priest,  the  written  requests  of  the  parents  and  guardians  having  first  been  pre- 
sented and  approved. 

I  believe  tliat  all  the  native  school-teachers  of  my  acquaintance  would  be  more 
than  pleased  to  be  able  to  volunteer  to  do  this  work  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  that 
nothing  else  would  so  strengthen  the  public  schools  of  these  islands  with  the  people 

THB   NBW   TERM. 

The  new  term  of  school  b^an  June  1,  with  bright  prospects  for  better  work  and 
more  widely  extended  oieanization.  Two  serious  difficulties  presented  themselves 
almost  at  the  beginning:  One  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  American  and  native  teachers 
to  man  the  schools;  the  other  was  the  widely  spread  and  very  fatal  epidemic  of  fever 
which  began  in  Maij  and  spread  over  the  province  in  June.  Notwithstanding  these 
grave  difficulties,  it  is  believed  that  the  new  year  will  carry  with  it  successful  results. 


The  following  report  for  the  period  September  I,  1902,  to  September  1,  1903,  is 
submitted  by  Division  Superintendent  M.  A.  Colton  for  the  division  of  Cavite, 
Tayabaa,  and  Batangas  dunng  the  first  three  or  four  months,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  period  for  the  division  of  Batangas. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  provinces  of  Principe  and  Infanta  were  added 
to  the  division  of  Cavite,  Tayabas,  and  Batangas.  For  lack  of  teachers,  however, 
nothing  could  be  done  at  that  time  in  this  territory. 

Of  my  three  years'  serviceasdivisionsuperiiitendent  in  thePhilippinrai  {September 
1,  1900  to  September  1,  1903)  the  most  unsatisfactory  period  was  from  July,  1902,  to 
December,  1902.  The  department  was  in  a  traneition  state  and  effective  work  was 
impossible.  The  office  of  clerk  to  the  division  superintendent  had  been  abolished 
and  deputy  division  superintendents  were  instructed  to  teach.  The  work  which  is 
now,  under  the  reorganized  system,  done  by  6  men,  8  superintendents  and  3  clerks, 
was  then  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  imdersigned. 

In  addition  the  department  of  public  instruction  was  economizing  in  every  way 
(economy  made  necessary,  I  suppose,  by  the  epidemic  of  cholera).  But  economy  of 
travelii^  expenses  of  teachers  was  very  difficnlt  when  transfers  had  to  be  made  on 
account  of  cholera.  Scarcely  a  teacher  in  this  division  lost  any  time,  however,  on 
account  of  this  epidemic.    This  was  pos-^ible  because,  although  in  time  the  whole 
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diviMon  was  swept  by  cholera,  yet  at  a  given  time  a  considerable  part  of  the  division 
was  more  or  less  free  from  it.  In  some  towns,  where  the  attack  was  not  quite  so 
severe,  si:hoola  did  not  oease;  indeed,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  in  many  cases  it 
t  better  for  the  children  at  such  a  time  to  he  in  a  clean  place  under  aisdpline 


rather  than  playing  and  eating  fruit  in  infected  places. 

The  attendance  was  seriously  affected  by  the  cholera 
lent,  but  it  appears  to  be  mild  in  its  effect  on  the  native.    A  great  effort  w 


tJnnouBly  made  in  this  division  to  keep  up  a  good  attendance,  as  had  been  our 
custom  from  the  beginning:  This  waa  amended  with  considerable  success,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  dimculties  in  the  way.  In  parts  of  the  division,  namely,  in 
all  of  Batai^as,  and  in  a  part  of  Tayalias,  the  people  were  in  straits  financially  as  a 
reewlt  of  the  war,  and  children  were  obliged  to  work.  Again,  funds  were  lacking,  as 
will  be  explained,  with  which  to  hire  adequate  houses  and  employ  tochers. 

Attention  is  called,  however,  to  the  very  lai^  attendance  at  Taj'abas  town.  This 
is  due  to  the  excellent  attitude  of  the  presidente  and  town  conncilmen,  with  whom 
I  considered  a  compulsory  law  as  early  as  February,  1902.  A  new  teacher  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  town  schools  after  the  vacation,  and  he  gave  excellent  support  to  the 
presidente  in  maintaining  this  attendance. 

This  aven^  attendance  of  about  750  is  the  second  largest  ever  maintained  for  one 
town.  The  record  for  this  division  is  an  attendance  maintained  for  three  months 
during  "concentration"  at  Tananan,  Batangas  Province,  where  for  April,  1902,  the 
avera^  attendance  was  1,981.  In  several  other  cases  the  average  attendance  has 
exceeded  500  in  one  town,  exclusive  of  "barrio  schools,  except  those  within  town 
limits— i.e.,  limitsof  central  town— e.g.,Lueban,Atimonan,  Lopez,  Batangas,  Bauan, 
Taal  (Taal  and  Lemery  being  one  town). 

The  main  factor  in  securing  a  good  attendance  is  the  attitude  of  the  presidente  and 
coundl.  Other  factors  nearly  as  important  are  the  attitude  of  the  American  teacher 
and  Uiat  of  the  people.  In  the  territory  under  consideration  there  has  been  little 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  church,  either  officially  or  privately,  toward  the  public 
schools.  There  were  several  dozen  private  schools,  more  or  less,  under  church  influ- 
ence and  where  the  nirriculum  consisted  principally  of  catechism,  but  in  general  the 
private  schools  have  only  an  incidental  connection  with  the  church.  Several  format 
schools  were  maintained  by  the  church  in  Cavite,  and  in  San  Roque,  and  in  one  or 
two  other  places.  In  these  two  places  theinlereet  in  the  Spanish  langua^  is  naturally 
lanje,  and  is  an  influence  toward  private  schools.  But  the  church  school  in  Cavite 
gradually  died. 

In  December,  1901,  I  made  a  report  (which  please  see  for  a  description  of  private 
schools)  in  answer  to  a  circular  from  the  general  superintendent's  office,  containing 
amon^  other  data  a  statement  as  to  the  dlQerent  kinds  of  private  schools  there  were 
then  in  the  division.  The  particular  kind  of  private  school  which  has  received  most 
development  is  to  be  described  as  follows:  Some  relative,  or  friend  of  a  family,  or 
two,  takes  a  dozen  children  into  his  house  during  Uie  day  to  study.  He  goes  on 
with  his  daily  occupation,  or  else  sits  around  and  smokes  and  gambles  with  friends 
while  the  chddren  are  supposed  to  study.  He  spends  very  little  time  in  instructing 
them,  and  they  very  little  time  in  actual  study.  Catechism  is  a  main  part  of  the 
curriculum,  and,  indeed,  the  school,  or,  rather,  class,  exists  because  of  the  desire  for 
reli^ouB  instruction. 

However,  the  numberof  private  schools  and  their  attendance  has  been  steadily  on 
the  wane.  One  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  doubling  and  trebling  of  oni  attendance 
as  (Mjmpared  with  last  year  and  the  year  previous.  The  presence  of  a  good  public 
school  usually  kills  the  private  schools  by  reason  of  its  superiority.  We  attract 
pupils  even  from  the  Spanish  schools  in  Manila.  Not  only  do  the  best  families  often 
send  their  children  to  us,  but  this  is  becoming  the  rule.  Again,  our  teachers  in 
many  cases  come  from  the  very  beat  families,  and  tiiis  means  a  great  deal  in  a  land 
where  class  distinctions  are  so  great  and  closely  observed.  The  "muehacho"  does 
still  carry  the  books  of  bia  litUe  master  to  school,  but  often  enoi^h  the  older  sister, 
or  brother,  of  this  little  master  is  teaching  the  "feUow-muchachos"  in  the  same 
school. 

The  grealeet  bit  of  industrial  education  engaged  in  so  tar  by  the  American  teaclier 
has  been  the  example  set  by  him  in  carrying  a  package,  etc.,  through  the  streets  and 
thtreby  showing  the  natives  that  a  little  manual  labor  is  not  incompatible  with 
honor  and  dignity. 

Fifty  thousand  pesos  were  appropriated  out  of  the  rice  fund  for  building  a  main 
structure  for  the  town  schools  and  nigh  school  of  Batangas  town  and  5,000  each  for 
n  industrial  annex  for  males  and  for  females;  that  for  males  is  nearing  completion, 
-         '      t  limit  for  the  finishing  of  the  building  being  September  1 ,  1903. 
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I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  begin  this  industrial  work  will  be  to  select  a  number 
of  strong  barrio  boys  wlio  are  willing  to  work  and  by  furnishing  the  material  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  earn  their  living  at  school  by  making  school  benches,  furniture, 
blackemithing,  etc.  At  first  there  will  not  be  much  support  from  the  Ixiya  in  the 
town,  but  those  who  have  to  earn  a  living  by  manual  labor  will  be  willing  to  be 
shown  a  better  way.  The  necessity  for  the  introdnction  of  modem  carts  instead  of 
old  saw-log  vehicles  will  make  a  demand  for  workmen. 

In  the  women's  annex  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  plain  sewing  instead  of 
laying  emphasis  on  the  finest  embroidery,  which  is  less  useful  and  very  iiard  on  the 
eyes  of  young  children.  There  is  a  great  need  of  teaching  plain  sewing,  cooking,  and 
the  giving  of  Ideas  about  cleanliness  and  kitchen  sanitation.  Both  boys  ana  girls 
will  take  kindly  to  music  and  drawing.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  both  cases  by  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  use  of  modem  tools  and  uten^ls  in  the  industrial  work. 

The  mdn  school  building,  for  which  40,000  pesos  is  allotted,  is  to  contain  on  the 
upper  floor  the  Batao^aa  high  school,  and  on  the  lower  floor  the  town  schools.  The 
provincial  governor  is  the  president  of  the  building  committee;  the  division  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  members  of  the  provincial  board,  and  three  representative 
natives  are  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  At  the  instance  of  the  division 
superintendent  several  meetings  of  this  committee  have  been  held,  and  plans  in  the 
Toi^h  with  some  estimates  of  coatotraaterialsarereadytobe  forwarded  to  the  insular 
architect  for  his  guidance  in  making  us  final  plans  forthe  main  building.  The  lower 
story  can  be  made  of  stone,  as  this  material  is  cheap  and  readily  obtainable  near 
Batangas,    The  upper  story  should  be  made  of  hard  wood. 


The  relations  of  this  office  with  thevarious  provincial  officers  of  the  three  provinces 
have  always  been  friendly.  But,  however  friendly  our  relations  have  been  socially, 
only  one  of  the  three  treasurers  (which  officer  has  great  power  foroi  against  schools) 
has  really  been  in  the  least  helpful;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  l)een  either 
neutral,  indifferent,  or  really  an  influence  against  the  schools  by  reason  of  retusii^  to 
use  their  power  in  the  rignt  direction.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  active 
cooperation  of  one  of  these  officers.  He  had  been,  president  of  a  school  board  in  the 
States  and  brought  experience  and  syrar^thj'  into  the  matter. 

As  to  the  relations  between  the  division  superintendent  and  the  municipal 
presidentes,  they  have  usually  been  qnite  cordial.  In  two  or  three  cases  only  was  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  force  of  one  sort  or  another  to  bring  such  ofBcials  to  the  point 
of  executing  the  law.  My  relations  with  al!  the  presidentes  of  Batangas  are  extremely 
friendly.    Many  of  them  are  superior  wen,  such  men,  for  example,  as  the  present 

Csidentes  of  the  towns  of  Batangas  and  Bauan,  both  towns  of  about  40,000  inhabi- 
ts. 


The  attitude  of  the  people  in  Batangas  Province  toward  the  schools  is  excellent. 
Thei^  are  thorotyjhly  satisfied  with  them,  but  for  one  exception — that  is,  they  desire 
religious  instruction.  This  desire  ariseslargelyfrom  the  previous  custom  in  tlie  mat- 
ter. Now  each  family  has  the  trouble  of  making  special  provision  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children.  On  this  account  some  children,  especially  younger 
ones,  and  more  pMticularly  girls,  are  kept  out  of  the  public  schools  to  study  cate- 
chism. It  is  considered  quite  necessary  to  ground  the  children  well  in  this  while 
they  are  young — that  is,  they  must  memorize  the  catechism  and  prayers. 

I  am  informed  that  the  church  will  open  official  schools  in  their  various  convents 
throughout  this  province.  There  will  be  no  great  disadvantage  to  the  public  schools 
in  this,  provided  all  the  children  go  to  some  school,  as  there  are  enough  children 
to  go  around  and  to  spare. 

It  has  been  my  custom,  whenever  I  get  an  opportunity,  to  recommend  that  the 
government  take  some  steps  to  insure,  in  gome  slight  measure,  competence  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  in  private  schools,  and  oblige  a  certain  proportion  of  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  carried  on  in  English.  For  particulars,  please  refer  to  the  paper  on  barrio 
schools,  read  before  the  superintendents'  convention  in  March,  1903. 


Many  transfers  have  been  necessary  in  this  division.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
reasons  for  transfers,  many  transfers  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  very  small 
number  of  teachers  in  proportion  who  were  originally  placed  in  Batangas  Province, 
Because  of  the  war  in  B^angas  in  1901,  only  a  dozen  teachers  were  put  into  that 
province,  white  40went  to  the  smaller  province  of  Oavite.    The  choleracaused  many 
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temporary  transfers.  Again,  I  should  say  that  there  was  twice  aa  much  sickness  in 
Tavabas  Provinne  during  the  rainy  season  as  in  the  other  two  provint'es  put  t(^;ether, 
anS  a  nuniter  of  teachers  were  transterreil  on  this  account.  Some  female  teachers 
were  transferred  because  of  the  transfer  of  troops.    Males  could  be  Inft  in  ungarrisoned 

Although  this  territory  of  Cavite,  Tayabas,  and  Batangas  has  been  long  disturbed 
by  war  and  ladronee,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  great  danger  of  loss  of 
life.  But  there  was  always  more  or  \em  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
ladronea  while  traveling.  The  division  superintendent  and  hie  deputies  have  often 
found  it  necessary  to  walk  almost  impassable  mountain  trails  in  the  r^nv  season, 
under  all  sorts  of  conditjons  and  dangers.  No  teacher  has  been  injured  by  kdrones, 
or  insurrectoR,  in  this  territory,  although  several  have  fallen  into  their  tiands  to  be 
released  almost  immediately.  However,  Mr,  H.  H.  Buck,  deputy  division  superin- 
tendent of  Cavite  Province,  was  captured,  had  a  flght,  and,  in  the  escitement, 
escaped,  carryiiw  away  two  revolvers  oelonging  to  the  enemy. '  The  other  two  depu- 
ties went  throi^h  dangerous  country,  but  especially  is  this  true  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Momll, 
deputy  for  Batangas  iToviiice.  The  division  superintendent  and  his  deputies  trav- 
eled through  this  eountjy  sometime  with  an  escort,  bat  ottener  without  any.  But 
one  ran  about  as  much  nak  of  drowning  as  of  any  other,  through  crossing  swollen 
streams  and  traveling  in  bancas  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  landing  in  heavy  surfs. 
Traveling  through  a  rainy  season  leaves  one  a  physical  wreck. 


The  American  teachers  have  as  a  rule  worked  faithfully  and  hard.  Some  have 
worked  much  more  than  the  required  number  of  hours.  Some  have  given  both  extra 
time  and  their  own  money  also  where  needed.  In  speaking  of  the  normal  schools,  I 
shall  mention  voluntary  work  on  the  part  of  several  teachers.  In  one  or  two  cases  it 
was  rumored  that  teachers  gave  short  time  to  the  night  school  work  in  1902.  This 
was  apparently  remedied  by  a  circular  from  this  office  mentioning  the  rumor  and 
stating  that  any  night  School  would  be  closed  if  thfa  were  found  to  bo  the  case.  A 
few  teachers  went  to  great  lengths  in  agitating  for  a  transfer.  Others  were  disenintled 
for  one  reason  or  another,  but  in  the  main  the  work  of  the  American  teachers  has 
been  satisfactory. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  American  teachers  in  Batangas,  it  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Of  the  two  teachers  who  were  really  unsatisfactory,  one  has  resigned,  the  other  lias 
been  transferred.  This  1«acher,  amoi^  other  things,  gave  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  time  required  to  the  school  work.  This  matter  was  soon  remedied  by  transfer- 
ring her  and  placing  her  under  another  teacher  where  she  was  obliged  to  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  general,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  nowhere  have  I  found  more 
earnest  and  industrious  and  self-sacrifidng  teachers  than  in  Batangas  Province. 

The  relation  esiatii^  between  the  American  teacher  and  the  people  of  his  town  has 
usually  been  cordial.  In  a  few  cases  the  teacher  has  held  aloof,  and  in  others  there 
was  incompatibility  of  disposition— that  is,  the  teacher  was  unsuitable  from  a  social 
point  of  view.  It  will,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  much  of  this  social  work  is  realij' 
self-sacrifice  on  the  piut  of  the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of  it 
relieves  the  monotony  of  existence  in  out  of  the  way  places.  In  some  towns  there 
is  really  what  might  be  termed  society,  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to 
the  teacher  to  go  out  among  the  people  and  talk  S^nish.  The  sociabflity  of  the 
teacher  is  really  a  very  vital  matter  to  the  schools.  On  that  often  depends  the  atti- 
tude of  the  presidente,  who,  by  custom,  is  usually  (but  not  invariably)  king  in  his 
own  bmliwicK. 

There  is,  of  coarse,  naturally  anti-American  feeling  in  those  provinces  where  the 
war  first  be^an  and  ended  last,  but  this  is  usually  tempered  b^  a  trust  begotten  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  honesty  and  justice  of  the  American  ofiicials.  In  many  cases 
the  teacher  has  come  to  be  looked  np  to,  if  not  as  a  protector  at  least  as  an  efficient 

f3-between.  This  means  merely  that  the  teacher  speaking  English  and  knowing 
panish  is  often  able  to  help  a  native  in  difficulties.  Thus,  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
teacher  grows  up,  and  the  people  promptly  show  It  it  we  attempt  to  transfer  the 
teacher  in  question.  Upon  one  occasion  a  teacher  was  transferred  to  secondary  work 
in  another  of  my  provinces.  The  people  in  the  town  whence  he  was  taken  imme- 
diately began  sending  petitions  right  and  left  requesting  that  he  be  retained  in  their 
town.  Another  teacher  was  put  in  tliis  town.  A  Jew  months  later,  in  speaking  of 
the  new  tocher  to  me,  the  secretary  of  the  town  said,  "Oapturd  la  simpatta  del 
pueblo."  In  several  cases  they  have  waylaid  Governor  Taft  with  their  petitions.  In 
one  case,  particularly,  I  told  the  presidente  I  would  arrai^e  the  matter  to  his  eatisfac- 
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tion,  but  he  insisted  on  delivering  the  petitior 
day  he  got  such  a  chance,  and  he  meant  to  imp 
of  this  case,  but  that  is  perhaps  another  story. 

As  a  rule  those  teachers  who  know  Spanidi  have  accomplished  most  socially  and 
have  best  gained  the  good  will  of  the  people,  but  there  are  one  or  two  notable  excep- 
tions  where  the  teacher  has  made  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  attitude 
toward  his  pupils  and  by  opening  his  house  every  evening  to  receive  young  men  who 
were  learning  English.  American  customs  are  being  introduced — not  that  I  thinlc 
American  ciStoma  by  any  means  always  or  nacessarily  best,  but  I  mention  this  to 
show  the  influence  of  (he  American  teacher.  At  the  normal  schools  during  vacation 
a  young  native  was  occasionally  seen  walking  with  a  single  lady  and  holding  her 
parasol  over  her.  Again,  I  have  seen  night  school  girls  going  home  singing  "  Sweet 
Alice,  Ben  Bolt,"  and  at  other  times  doing  thhigs  innocent  enough,  but  quit«  incom- 
patible with  Spanish  custom. 


The  native  teachers  have  almost  invariably  been  exceedingly  friendly  with  the 
Aaierican  teachers.  The  one  or  two  only  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  to  ho  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  American  teacher.  The  native  teachers  have  cheerfully  accepted 
the  American  teachers  as  their  instructors,  and  they  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
realize  the  value  of  English  to  them  in  their  positions.  Their  conviction  that  their 
promotion  depends  upon  their  study  and  prtwrese  has  made  them  very  eager.  They 
are  more  influential  in  the  community  than  formerly.  Not  only  do  they  come  now 
from  better  families,  hut,  knowing  more  English  than  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
munity, they  acquire  prestige  by  conversing  with  American  officials  and  travelers 
and  by  interpreting  in  courts  and  for  the  presidente. 


Our  two  vacation  normal  schools,  respectively  at  Lipa  and  Batangas,  held  sessions 
of  eight  weeks,  beginning  Mav  4, 1903.  In  each  case  the  principals,  respectively  Mr. 
Russell  Trace,  at  Lipa,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Theobald,  at  Batangas,  were  assigned  for  the 
whole  seeaion  of  eight  weeks.  The  whole  teaching  force  available — part  of  which  was 
obtained  by  taking  teachers  away  from  their  regular  school  work — was,  excepting  a 
little  additional  help  obtained  during  the  last  month,  the  time  of  18  teachers  for 
four  weeks  each,  two  of  these  teachers,  however,  being  natives. 

Two  American  teachers  volunteered  to  help  us  at  Lipa  during  the  last  month, 
namely,  Mr.  S.  8.  Mill^an  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Sharrard.  To  these  two  teachers  are  due 
our  sincere  thanks  for  a  month's  work  without  pay.  They  have  given  their  time  so 
ungrudgingly,  outside  of  school  hours,  to  the  work  throughout  the  year  that  it  la  a 
pleasure  to  recognize  their  devotion  to  the  service. 

AUendamx  of  native  teachern  and  candidates  at  normal  vacation  schools,  sesgions  eight  weets. 
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From  75  to  100  candidates  were  refused  admittance  at  each  school  because  they 
were  not  able  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  entrance,  which  were  as  follows:  All 
teachers  in  the  service  were  admitted,  as,  of  course,  they  fulfilled  the  requirements, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases,  as  to  age.  Thecandidatefora  teacher's  position,  and  for 
admittance  to  the  school  must  have  had  some  previous  inslniclaon  in  English,  as  mnch 
at  least  as  a  term  in  a  day  school,  or  its  equivalent  in  night-school  work,  or  elsewhere. 
Second.  The  candidate  must  be  ready  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  immediately  on 
finishing  the  course.  Third.  The  candidate  must  be  not  less  than  16  years  of  age 
nor  more  than  35.  {Three  or  four  of  the  teachers  were  more  than  35,  but  none  of  the 
candidates.)  Fourth.  The  candidate  must  attend  regularly  and  study.  This  last 
requirement  proved  unnecessary  as  there  was  great  enthusiasm  and  steadfastness  on 
the  part  of  all.     This  is  partially  attestixl  by  the  percent^e  of  attendance. 
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Every  town  in  the  province  was  represented.  The  6  lai^e  towns  had  30  or  more 
in  attendance,  and  a  majority  of  the  towns  at  least  10  or  more.  With  the  teaching 
force  available  we  could  not  have  handled  all  that  presented  themaelvee,  including 
those  refused  admittance;  a  few  of  these  were  manifestly  unsuitable,  but  most  of 
them  were  refused  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  English,  and  would  probably  have  done 
good  work  if  we  had  had  the  teachers  to  spare  tor  their  instrucUon. 

Circulars  and  lettere  liad  been  sent  oat  in  abundance  and  interest  had  been  aroused 
by  various  means.  It  began  what  might  be  called  an  educationa!  boom,  especially 
as  regiirds  vonng  men  and  women.  This  a^fation  and  interest  redounded  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  various  high  schools  which  are  to  be  treated  of  in  another  para- 
graph.    Many  went  directly  from  the  vacation  normal  schools  to  the  high  schools. 

'nie  nonual-Bchool  curriculum  included  the  regular  elementary  subjects  of  the 
primary  schools  and  a  normal  course.  Music  was  taught,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  singing  of  appropriate  school  songs.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  was 
the  hour  or  more  in  the  afternoon  devoted  to  conversational  games  of  all  sorts, 
debates,  mock  trials,  etc. 

After  this  exercise,  the  young  men  played  baseball.  Any  player  who  spoke  a 
word  of  any  other  lai^uaee  than  English  was  immediately  retired  from  the  game. 
By  the  way,  in  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  mention  the  names  of  Messrs.  Pierce, 
Borden,  and  Carstens,  as  teachers  who  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  teaching 
the  boys  this  game  in  general.  Some  interesting  games  have  already  been  played, 
and  the  game  is  gaining  in  favor.  I  have  always  found  baseball  a  good  way  U>  inter- 
est the  children  m  school.    It  was  the  way  we  first  interested  theMoro  boys  in  Jolo. 

Our  teachers  average  rather  under  than  over  25  years  of  ^e.  All  except  one  of 
the  very  old  native  teachers  have  fortunately  dropped  out,  so  that  what  was  once  a 
greatproblem,  namely,  to  get  rid  of  them,  ia  no  longer  so.  Mostof  them  have  volun- 
tarily relinquished  the  work,  seeing  they  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  it  on.  A  few 
were  dischMged  for  utter  incompetence,  bnt  it  was  unwise  to  get  rid  of  them  whole- 
sale for  fear  i5  offending  the  neighborhood  where  manj;  had  acquired  influence.  The 
one  exception,  an  old  lady  53,  at  Tanauan,  sticks  to  it  and  has  made  remarkable 
progress.  Her  pronunciation  is  very  good.  However,  Batai^as  Province  was  not 
afflicted  as  were  some  with  a  whole  host  of  these  old  people.  When  we  employ  a 
number  of  barrio  teachers  aboat  the  1st  of  August,  1903,  the  average  age  will  be 
reduced  probably  to  about  22  years. 


At  the  end  of  vacation,  about  the  1st  of  July,  1902,  we  established  one  high  school 
in  each  of  the  three  provincesofCavite.Tayabas,  andBatangas.  It  was  recommended 
that  two  schools  be  established  in  Tayabas  Province,  one  at  Lucena,  and  one  at  Ati- 
monan,  and  at  least  three  in  Batangas  Province,  respectively  at  Batangas,  Lipa,  and 
Taal.  At  that  time  this  recommen<&,tion  was  rejected,  presumabljjonacconntof  lack 
of  teachers  and  funds  available  for  the  purp<»e,  and  perhaps  also  it  was  deemed  wise 
to  b^n  by  degrees.  I  shall  speak  then  in  order  of  ttie  one  school  established  at  that 
time  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  Cavite,  Tayabas,  and  Batangas.  It  was  decided  to 
locate  the  school  in  the  provincial  capital  in  each  case. 

On  account  of  the  condition  of  the  building  and  lack  of  desks,  etc.,  although  the 
pupils  presented  themselves  a  week  earlier,  the  work  in  the  Cavite  high  school  was 
not  begun  formally  until  Jnly  1, 1902.  The  building  had  been  used  by  Aguinaldo  as 
an  arsenal,  and  by  the  town  of  San  Roque  as  a  jail.  It  was  in  SMinish  times  known 
as  the  Cuartel  de  los  Carabineros.  Situated  on  a  very  narrow  istnmus,  its  location  is 
admirable  but  it  is  small  considering  the  future  possibilities  of  the  school.  San  Eoque 
is  the  central  of  three  contiguous  towns  (population  13,000) ,  whence  the  local  support 
is  drawn.  As  the  province  would  not  famish  any  money  for  repairs,  etc,  Messrs. 
Buck  and  Mitchell,  respectively  deputy  saperintendent  and  principal,  advanced  some 
80  or  100  pesos,  which  we  were  able  to  return  by  taking  a  private  contribution.  The 
house  was  in  very  bad  condition  and  very  filthy,  as  in  addition  to  having  been  used 
as  a  J^l  and  a  pigpen,  a  woman  had  just  died  there  of  cholera. 

On  July  1,  then,  some  30  pupils  presented  themselves,  chiefly  from  the  three  towns 
mentioned  above.  Only  two  of  these  were  women  and  we  had  a  hard  time  to  keep 
them,  for  so  few  girts  were  "ashamed"  to  remain  with  so  many  boys  althoi^h 
they  had  a  separate  room.  The  number  of  pupils  grew  steadily,  in  spite  of  the  chol- 
era, until  on  November  1,  75  were  enrolled,  some  10  being  young  women.  The 
attendance  averaged  then  about  80  per  cent.  This  average,  wEich  is  high  consideni^ 
adverse  conditions,  was  only  secured  after  an  eHort,  as  described  below,  and  it  has 
been  much  improved  since.  The  pupils  come  chiefly  from  the  towns  on  or  near  the 
bay,  but  there  is  a  sprinkling  from  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  province. 
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In  Batangas,  Batangas  Province,  a  good  dwelling  hoiiae  was  rented  by  the  pro- 
vincial board,  and  everything  that  the  board  could  do  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
school  was  done  with  dispatch.  The  attendance  was  very  good,  considering  the 
cholera  and  rainy  season,  tt^ther  with  other  ills.  As  the  concentration  camps  had 
been  broken  up  only  in  April,  and  the  people  had  not  yet  harvested,  they  were 
naturally  desperately  poor  and  enable  to  send  their  children  to  the  provincial  capital 

In  1 903,  in  JamiaY-  about  20,  and  in  June  about  40  pupils  were  sent  up  from  the 
Batangas  primary  sciiools  to  the  high  school.  This  made  up  in  a  measure  tor  the 
withdrawal  of  pupils  from  other  large  towns  where  the  new  high  schools  have  been 
established,  as  will  be  seen. 

In  Batangas  hidi  school  at  first  very  few  girls  presented  themselves,  but  in  a  few 
days  several  dau^ters  of  principal  citizens  entered  and  thereafter  it  has  seemed 
proper  apparently  for  boys  and  ^rls  to  attend  the  same  school.  The  smaller  attend- 
ance of  girls  than  boys  is  due  in  jiart  to  the  opinion  that  girls  do  not  need  instruc- 
tion, especially  higher  instruction,  as  much  as  boys.  They  are  kept  busier  at  prayers 
and  also  at  work  than  are  the  youne  men.  This  is  still  more  true  with  respect  to 
smaller  ^rls.  The  girls  almost  never  nave  so  large  an  attendauce  as  the  boys.  Often 
it  is  less  than  half  so  large. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  open  the  Tayabas  high  school  on  about  the  same  date  as 
the  others,  but  for  several  reasons  it  was  delayed  for  a  few  weeks.  Again,  the  pro- 
vincial board  of  that  province  would  give  us  nothing,  hut  the  building  they  had  in 
the  town  of  Tayabas.  This  town  is  very  nnhealthful  and  entirely  unsuitable  asa  loca- 
tion for  the  provincial  high  school.  But  as  thev  would  give  ua  no  other  building, 
that  is,  in  Lucena,  the  capital,  where  we  desired  to  place  the  school,  we  opened  in 
Tayabas  with  an  attendance  of  some  twenty  odd.  The  school  led  a  precarious  exist- 
ence for  a  month  or  more,  outside  towns  refusing  to  support  a  school  in  so  nnhealth- 
ful a  town  as  Tayabas.  The  board  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  rent  a  suitable 
building  in  Lucena  and  then,  September,  1902,  the  school  placed  itself  about  on  par 
.with  our  other  two  provincial  schools  in  point  of  numbers,  etc.  At  least  two  high 
schools  were  necessary  in  the  province  as  then  constituted.  An  almost  impassable 
range  of  mountwns  divides  the  province  into  two  parts.  There  are  two  practicable 
trails  across  this  range,  but  they  were  both  very  bad.  Since,  I  believe,  some  work 
has  been  done  on  them. 

All  of  these  provincial  high  schools  were  provided  with  American  adjustable  desks. 
Several  of  the  most  ordinary  conveniences  and  necessities  were  lacking  in  these 
sehools,  especially  in  Oavite  where,  as  I  have  explained,  the  provincial  board  would 
not  give  a  cent  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

My  criticism  of  the  Batangas  course  of  study,  and  more  especially  of  the  Tayabas 
course,  was  that  it  was  too  complex  and  too  advanced.  That  now  in  use  is  quite  sim- 
ple. I  did  not  direct  just  what  should  be  taught,  but  advised  simplification  and 
made  numerous  suggesttons  and  criticisms.  I  also  sent  the  principals  a  written  critd- 
cism  of  the  class  work  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation.  Of  my  criticism  of 
his  original  prt^ranime  and  course  of  studv  Mr.  Theobald  remarks,  perhaps  with 
some  justice;  "The  criticism  has  been  made  that  too  much  was  attempted  at  first, 
and  this  is  true,  but  it  was  necessarjr  to  attempt  work  which  would  tax  the  pupil's 
ability  somewhat  while  arousing  his  interest  and  that  of  the  people  in  a  new  kind  of 
school,  instead  of  making  it  too  much  like  the  class  work  from  which  the  pupils  came. 
The  first  attempts  have  not  been  without  their  good  effects;  for  the  majority  now 
see  the  necessity  of  first  acquiring  a  more  fluent  use  of  English  in  order  to  receive 
what  we  have  now  shown  our  willingness  to  impart."  Many  of  the  pupils  did  not 
come  from  the  primary  schools. 

In  the  beginning  we  foresaw  that  we  should  have  to  be  quite  wary  in  oar  treat- 
ment of  prevalent  ideas  about  secondary  instruction.  This  will  be  seen  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  Latin  and  Spanish.  It  was  necessary  to  make  some  concessions.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  new  high  schools  of  1903.  But  after  six  months  or  a  year  they 
are  ours  completely,  that  is,  we  have  then,  won  their  confidence  and  respect,  A  good 
example  of  this  necessity  of  great  care  in  the  beginning  is  furnished  by  the  secession 
of  46  pupils  from  one  of  our  new  high  schools.  That  is,  I  say  they  seceded  and  then 
present«w.  me  their  compMnt  instead  of  the  reverse  order  of  procedure.  It  is  too 
long  a  story  to  relate  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  mlxii^  up  a  semipolitical 
municipal  question  with  certain  school  considerations.  Certain  small  signs  of  dis- 
trust are  perhaps  only  to  be  expected  here  in  Batangas,  where  there  had  been  war 
Mnce  1895  more  or  less  continuously.  By  war  I  mean  of  course  the  sort  of  passive 
bushwhacking  of  the  Filipino  which  passes  for  war,  which  mean  seriously  unsettled 
commercial  conditions,  great  agitation,  but  little  loss  of  lite.     The  Tf^alos  are  great 
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agitators,  and  this  ia  exemplifled  among  the  teachers  im<I  in  the  schools.  But  I 
beUeve  the  Tagalos  are  the  most  intelligent  and  best  people  in  the  Philippines, 

A  prospectus  was  sent  oat  in  May,  H)02,  to  aJI  presidentes  and  teachers.  This 
contained  general  information  about  the  high  schools  to  he  established  in  tlie  tliree 

eflvincea.  It  was  deeigned  thus  to  give  information  as  to  the  course  of  study  and 
ment  interest  in  the  new  schools.  Notwithstanding  this  prospectus,  somewhat 
estravi^nt  ideas  prevailed  at  first  as  to  the  work  which  would  be  done.  Many  of 
the  pupils  desired  to  study  Spanish;  but,  as  was  expected,  when  they  really  learned 
their  needs  and  as  the  work  prwressed  the  pupils  were  willine  in  most  cases  to  rele- 
gate the  Spanish  to  its  proper  place  in  our  programme,  namely,  that  of  a  branch  of 
study,  a  foreign  language  studied  as  such,  rather  than  in  any  way  a  hasis  language 
for  the  studj'  of  the  various  subjects.  Spanish  should  he  taught  here  just  as  FrenSi 
or  Gennau  is  in  the  States.  Some  wanted  to  study  Latin,  but  we  manned  to  ]>ut 
this  oS  for  a  while,  as  there  are  many  things  far  them  to  do  before  studying  I.attn. 

The  curriculum  of  the  schools  will  be  seeo  in  the  catali^ue  of  the  Batangas  hi^h 
school,  attached  to  this  asan  exhibit.  The  classes  of  the  first  years  study  arithmetic, 
beginning  with  fractions;  geography,  history  (with  emphasis  in  these  last  two  sub- 
jects on  the  Philippine  side),  English  grammar  and  composiljon,  ete.  The  third- 
year  class  in  Batangas  are  studying  a^ehra.  After  they  have  been  at  school  some 
six  months  they  are  willii^  to  allow  Uieir  instructors  to  choose  tlieir  studies  for 
them.  They  are  then  willing  to  forego  Spanish  and  Latin  for  a  while  at  least ;  but 
at  first — that  is,  on  entering — they  must  be  handled  tenderly. 

Drawing  has  been  taught  informally,  hut  has  in  most  cases  been  uphill  work,  as 
the  teachers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  art,  not  having  been  chosen  with  that  object 
in  view,  but  for  other  important  qualifications.  Some  music  has  been  taught  in  the 
same  nianncr. 

No  industrial  work  has  been  possible,  because  we  have  neither  the  facilities  nor 
the  teachers  for  such  work.  As  I  have  indmated,  such  work,  to  be  successful  in  the 
Philippines,  should  be  carried  on  with  a  minimum  of  theory  and  a  maximum  of 

Eractice,  in  order  that  the  pupils  might  so  engage  in  some  of  the  remunerative  work; 
ir  example,  if  the  pupils  couid  spend  half  a  day  at  least  at  carpentering,  et<;.,  to 
sell  the  product,  and  so  pay  their  living  expenses.  Thus  pupils  might  be  recruited 
from  the  lower  classes  of  the  population.  The  people  are  not  now  able  to  support 
grown  children  at  school.  A  laige  amount  of  prejudice  is  to  he  overcome.  Manual 
labor  is  scrupulously  avoided  by  the  natives,  especially  by  those  who  have  acquired 
literacy,  if  by  hook  or  by  crook  they  can  get  positions  as  clerks,  even  with  much 
smaller  pay. 

A  native  teacher  was  desired  for  each  school,  (1)  to  teach  Spanish  if  it  proved  neces- 
sary; and  especially,  (2)  to  form  a  connection  between  the  Bchool  faculty  and  the 
people — thatiB,tomakethepeoplefeelmoreaei£  the  school  belonged  to  tliem;  (3)  to 
prepare  a  Filipino  for  carrying  on  the  work  later  when  there  will  oe  fewer  American 
teachers;  (4)  by  his  influence  (o  increase  the  attendance  on  the  school.  The  genera] 
superintendent,  upon  my  nomination,  appointed  three  native  teachers,  one  for  each 
of  the  three  high  schools.  Theae  teachers  were  selected  for  their  espedal  knowledge 
and  influence.  The  native  teacher  had  already  begun  work  previously  in  Batangas 
hieh  school  through  the  liberality  of  the  provincial  hoard  of  that  province. 

Dormitories  are  very  much  needed  for  each  of  these  schools.  They  would  ijreatlv 
increase  the  attendance  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  The  parents  desire  their  chil- 
dren to  he  closely  associated  with  Americans  as  a  matter  of  social  training.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  the  church  schools  have  made  a  success.  The  Spanish  schools  pro- 
vide dormitories  at  very  moderate  chaiges  in  Manila.  These  could  be  very  nearl3r  it 
not  quite  self-supporting;  but  a  little  financial  capital  is  needed  in  order  to  begin, 
that  is,  to  rent  a  house,  etc.  The  board  couid  lie  arranged  for  without  any  advanced 
outlay  if  necessary.  Many  of  the  parents  out  in  the  provinces  desire  that  their  chil- 
dren b"  under  the  care  of  some  responsible  person,  and  this  is  difficult  to  arrange  tor 
privately.  In  two  of  the  provinces  an  arrangement  was  made  with  a  native  to  take 
boarding  pupils  for  the  school,  but  this  was  only  a  makeshift. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  the  people  some  a^urance  of  the  value,  measured  in  their 
standiu^,  of  the  schools.  Accordingly  I  have  stated  that  eraduation  from  one  of  our 
h^h  schoolswouldadmitthemto  the  lawand  medical  schools  soon  to  be  established 
in  Manila  in  the  new  university.  I  could  very  well  promise  this,  as  I  knew  our  high 
schools  to  beequalinstandard  to  any  schools  m  the  islands,  and  that  suchaunivereity 
could  get  no  better  pupils. 

As  to  the  curriculum  presented,  it  will  be  noted  it  is  arranged  as  a  finishing  rather 
than  as  a  preparatory  course.  There  has  never  been  a  course  in  "  letters  in  the 
Manila  Spanish  University.  The  Spanish  secondary  course  was  therefore  the  end. 
Again,  nine-tenths  of  these  pupils  want  to  go  to  work  and  will  not  continue  study,  or, 
if  they  do,  it  will  be  in  a  professional  school.     Hence,  it  would  be  well  to  teach  at 
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least  a  definition  or  two  in  Buch  courses  as  logic  and  philosophy,  else  the  pupils  may 
never  know  what  ia  referred  to  by  the  terms. 

In  Bataj^as  high  school  the  highest  class  began  some  16  strong  and  haa  dwindled 
to  7  now.  Half  a  dozen  have  been  given  places  as  teachers;  four  or  five  others  have 
secured  positions  aa  clerks  through  their  knowledge  of  English,  etc.  This  class  is 
rated,  ae  will  be  seen,  as  a  third-year  class.  The  course  has  been  arranged  for  five 
years,  but  very  soon  the  first  year  may  be  done  in  the  primary  schools.  In  future 
years  our  incoming  pupils  will  be  confined  to  those  wno  have  passed  through  the 
primary  schools,  but  this  banning  year  many  entered  who  had  never  been  to  any 
American  school  except,  perhaps,  to  night  schools. 

The  American  teachers  for  Qie  high  schools  were  chosen  with  great  care.  The 
best  teachers  who  knew  Spanish  were  elected.  The  requiring  of  a  knowledge  of 
Spanish  has  proven  an  excellent  thing.  In  no  other  way  could  these  teachers  nave 
acquired  so  much  influence  among  the  people.  One  of  our  best  teachers,  who  was  to 
have  been  principal  of  the  Batangas  high  school,  died  of  diphtheria. 

Five  other  new  high  schools  were  established  in  Batangas  Province  in  July,  1908. 
Each  of  these  schools  is  situated  in  a  iown  containing  from  30,000  to  45,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  when  the  inhabitants  recover  from  their  financial  difficulties  the  attendance 
will  be  very  lai^.  However,  the  attendance  is  satisfactory  aa  it  is.  The  Batangas 
high  school  opened  after  vacation  with  about  120  pupils.  The  other  high  schoools 
began  their  existence  with  the  following  enrollments:  Bauan,  116;  Lipa,  105;  Tan- 
auan,  71;  Taal,  93;  Balayan,  96.  Each  of  these  last  two  schools  will  soon  have  more 
than  100  pupils,  but  we  shall  be  obliged  to  use  some  of  these  pupils  aa  teachers  in 


,    ,  .  «  requested  to  bring  a  chair  and  a  small 

table  to  school  for  their  own  use.  The  provincial  board  allowed  us  25  pesos  house 
rent  and  5  pesos  for  a  janitor  in  each  of  the  five  towns. 

The  proportion  of  younc  women  attending  these  new  schools  is  very  iai^,  and  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  tne  public  schools,  and  especially  to  the  vacation  normal 
schools.  Our  best  pupils  do  not  want  to  become  teachers  now,  but  prefer  to  continue 
their  school  work,  which  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  good  sign.  The  average  age  is 
high  in  the  high  schools.  The  reason  is.aa  I  have  hinted  before,  that  there  are  many 
elderchildrenand  youngpeople  whowere  "ashamed"  to  go  to  the  primary  school. 
Some  have  had  considerable  Spanish  education.  These  naturally  make  rapid  prog- 
ress as  a  rule.  In  the  high  schools  established  outside  of  Batangas  the  proportion 
that  came  from  the  primary  schools  is  less  than  half  of  the  whole  this  year,  for  the 
reason  already  explained.  These  outside  pupils  average  very  high  in  Hg;e,  say  18  or 
20  yeara.  A  tew  pupils  of  this  age,  say  some  dozen  in  each  large  primary  school, 
attended  the  primary  achoola  laat  year.  Many  more  attend  this  year  through  the 
influence  of  the  norma!  school  and  of  the  high  schools,  which  is  mating  education 
popular  among  the  young  people. 

There  is  an  enthusiaam  such  as  has  never  been  known  among  the  youi^  people. 
The  children  have  shown  this  disposition  before,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  extended 
in  any  great  degree  to  the  young  people  from  18  to  25  years  of  age.  There  is  a  great 
eagerness  to  talk  English.  They  accost  each  other  in  the  streets  in  English,  and  it 
is  becoming  a  habit  to  use  it  as  a  "court"  or  society  langnagc.  This  was  true  of 
Spanish,  but  not  nearly  so  many  ever  got  instruction  in  Spanish  as  are  jiroliting  bv 
theEnglish.  TheGovernmentshouldtakethistideatits  "foil."  Learning  Englisn 
may  not  teach  them  the  unrighteousness  ot  insurrection,  but  it  will  teach  them  the 
utter  useleesnesa  and  folly  of  it.  This  is  precisely  what  the  young  men  of  Lipa  and 
Taal,  those  two  strongholds  of  Tagalog  pnde  arm  feeling,  need. 

The  school  fund  tor  this  next  year,  if  all  collected,  will  beabout  SI  7, 000  United  States 
currency.  This  is  insufficient,  and  many  towns  will  be  very  poorly  supplied  with 
native  teachers.  Many  promising  barrios  will  have  no  schools.  To  give  an  example, 
Ouenca  has  a  fund  of  $117.  Schoolhouse  rent  is  $800  per  year.  Teachers'  salaries 
in  the  town  should  be,  at  lowest  calculation,  in  the  town  $30  and  in  the  barrios  $30 
per  month;  that  is,  there  is  a  deficit  ot  about  $700.  Caencais  an  example  of  a  email 
town.  Let  us  take  a  large  one.  Bauan  has  42,000  inhabitants.  More  than  30,000 
ot  these  people  will  be  entirely  without  school  facilities,  because  tli  ere  isonly  money 
enough  to  establish  about  6  barrio  schools.  Lipa  and  Batangas,  towns  about  equally 
large,  can  have  each  only  about  10  barrio  schools,  leaving  some  25,000  people  not 
within  reach  of  schools.    It  the  government  authorizes  the  appointment  of  some  10 
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The  average  Balarj'X>^d  teachers  in  the  old  divisionof  Cavite,  Tayabfls,  and  Batangaa 
was  about  12  pesos  in  November,  1901.  The  figure  is  very  low  on  account  of  the  tact 
that  the  few  barrio  teachers  who  were  employed  were  p^d  almost  infiniteBimal  sal- 
aries. TheaverageforBatangasProvince,  it  wilt  be  seen,  is  about  18  pesos  per  month 
for  the  year  19C&-3.  In  these  cases  the  salaries  were  taken  from  ^;eneral  municipal 
funds.  With  the  collection  of  the  land  tax  the  salaries  are  to  be  increased,  to  take 
effect  in  Batangas  Province  August  1,1903.  Under  the  new  arrangement  orschedule 
of  galaries  Bstangaa  town,  the  capital,  pays  its  16  native  teachers  an  average  of  31 
pesos  per  month.  These  teachers  are  rather  well  prepared  for  the  work  and  could 
not  be  secured  for  much  less.  They  must  each  spend  at  least  5  pesos  per  month  horse 
hire,  in  order  to  ride  into  town  every  aftiernoon  for  a  two  hours'  teachers'  class.  The 
averi^  for  the  pirovince  will  be  about  22  pesos  per  month  per  t«acher.  However, 
under  the  condition  just  stated  and  on  which  all  barrio  teachers  are  appointed,  their 
salaries  are  practicallv  less  by  about  5  pesos  than  the  amount  paid  them.  These 
teachers  could  not  walk  the  distance,  especially  in  the  rainy  season. 

Division  of.Bohol. 
[Annual  report  o(  nlvlsion  Superintendent  L.  T.  GiBBEsa.J 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  period  from  September  ),  1900,  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  1901,  the  province  was  in  organized  rebellion  against  the  Unit«d  States 
Government,  and  20  pueblos,  including  in  some  instances  all  their  barrios,  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  Thoueands  of  horses,  cattle,  and  carabaos  were  shot  and  left 
lying  where  thev  fell,  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  and  pollnte  the  streams  of  water. 
Following  closefy  after  these  events,  rinderpest  became  epidemic  among  the  remain- 
ing cattle  and  carabaos,  while  surra  and  glanders  played  havoc  with  the  surviving 
horses.  Theee  facts  have  been  commented  upon  in  previous  reports,  but  it  is  thought 
appropriate  to  again  note  them  since  their  effects  will  be  noticeable  in  this  province 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  surrender  of  all  the  armed  forces  in  the  province,  in  December,  1901,  was 
followed  by  the  retnm  of  the  province  to  the  control  of  the  civil  governor,  April  1, 
1902.  The  province  havii^  formerly  been  under  civil  government,  the  jjrovincial 
officials  and  a  number  of  the  niunici[«lities  were_ nominally  transacting  their  official 
duties  during  the  period  of  Uie  insurrection. 

The  36  original  pueblos  were  reorganized  under  the  Municipal  Code  and  the  work 
of  reconstmrtion  was  began.  Three  pueblos  deserve  special  mention  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  risen,  phtenix-lite,  from  the  ashes — Dimiao,  Anda,  and  Loon. 
The  success  of  each  of  the  above-named  pueblos  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  is  due 
to  the  precept,  example,  and  nntirii^  energy  of  its  presidente. 

Nearly  every  pueblo  in  the  province  has  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  issuing  from 
springs  in  the  mountains,  which  ia  utjhzed  in  the  growing  of  npland  rice.  Necessity 
has  caused  the  planting  of  more  rice  than  in  former  years,  but  still  the  yearly  snp- 

fily  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption.  Near  the  coast  considerable  copra  and  a  very 
ittle  hemp  are  produced  for  export.  Many  of  the  natives  of  the  coast  towns  are 
fishermen,  but  seldom  any  fish  is  exported.  Business  is  principally  carried  on  by 
trade  or  barter.  On  market  days  the  natives  from  the  coast  towns  carry  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  interior  towns  for  exchange,  and  v' 

Salt  ia  produced  in  limited  quantities  at  L 

sar  Tub^n,  and  on  the  island  of  Panglao,  ... 
_„ls  are  made.    Inabai^a  and  Talihon  have  acquired  considerable  fame  by  the  n . .. 
ufacture  of  mats.     Many  pueblos  manufacture  native  cloth  from  the  piEa  or  pine- 
apple, abaca,  and  banana  plants. 

'The  vast  upland  prairies  of  Talibon,  Ipil,  Ubay,  Carmen,  Sierra  Bullones,  and 
Batuanan,  the  section  best  adapted  to  stock  raising  and  grazing,  are  now  practically 
deserted.  For  reasons  previously  stated  the  natives  have  been  compelled  to  change 
liieir  occupations,  and  many  of  them  have  removed  nearer  to  the  mountains,  where 
the  water  supply  is  more  available  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  caiuotes,  and  other 
articles  of  first  necessity. 

The  population  of  the  division  of  Bohol  is  estimated  at  240,000,  of  whom  about 
one-e^ntli,  or  30,000,  are  of  school  age  (6  to  14  years  of  age).  The  statistics  of  the 
census  recently  completed  differ  veiT"  slightly  from  the  above  estimate. 

The  pubUe  schools  were  opened  for  the  school  year  1902-3  ou  July  1, 1903,  in  29 
pueblos  and  11  barrios,  with  a  teaching  force  of  8  American  and  95  Filipino  teachers. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  month  of  school  the  enrollment  had  reached  17,228,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  8,756.  Cholera  having  become  epidemic  in  20  or 
more  pueblos,  the  schools  of  the  division  were  closed  September  15  by  order  of  the 
provincial  board  of  health. 
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The  conta^on  having  disappeared  from  Calape,  the  municipal  cooncil  and  teachers 
requested  that  school  be  resumed.  The  board  of  health  having  given  permission,  the 
schools  ot  that  pueblo  were  reopened  October  13. 

The  office  received  a  coannunication  from  the  president  of  tJie  provincial  board  of 
health,  under  date  of  October  28,  1902,  stating  that  in  hie  judgment  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  might  be  resumed  with  safety  m  all  the  pueblos  except  Guindulman 
and  Loboc,  The  echoole  were  reopened  on  Monday,  November  3,  aa  indicated,  and 
continued  with  but  slight  intemiption  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  schools 
of  Guindulman  and  IX)boc  were  reopened  in  December  and  January,  respectively. 

Immediately  followii^  the  epidemic  of  cholera  there  appeared  fevers  and  small- 
pox. While  very  tew  caaea  of^  fever  were  fatal,  the  contagion  sadly  interfered  with 
the  school  attendance.  Tour  pueblos  were  obliged  to  close  their  sdioola  on  aeconnt 
of  smallpox. 

During  the  year  an  average  of  1,328  persona  for  each  day  taught  received  personal 
instruction  in  English  from  American  teachers,  2,738  pupils  were  (aught  hy  Filipino 
teachers,  and  2,774  pupils  were  taught  by  Filipino  teachers  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  EnglisJi.     Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year,  6,840. 


November  10,  1902,  a  provincial  secondary  school  was  opened  in  one  room  of  the 
house  occupied  by  the  division  superintendent  as  a  residence,  with  2  American 
teachers.  The  above  room  proved  to  be  inadequate,  and  a  removal  into  a  house  of 
tour  roams,  rented  for  the  purpose  by  the  provincial  board,  was  necessary.  The  room 
in  whidi  the  school  was  oi^anized  is  now  used  as  a  carpenter  shop  by  the  industrial 
department  of  the  school.  Instnicfion  was  ^ven  In  the  common  branches,  indua- 
tiiaJ  drawing,  knife-work,  music,  and  sewing.  During  the  year  70  pupils  enrolled, 
69  of  whom  were  in  attendance  until  the  close  of  school.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  year  was  42.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was  17  years.  Thirteen 
pueblos  and  4  barrios  were  repreaentea  in  the  enrollment. 

Plans  for  a  secondary  school  Duilding — estimated  cost,  f30,000,  local  currency — have 
been  approved  and  the  contract  has  been  let  for  making  the  excavation  for  the 
foundation.  Ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  by  the  provincial  board, 
and  is  now  available.  The  insular  government  has  been  requested  to  appropriate 
820,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  complete  the  building  according 
to  plans  and  spedficationa.  The  aite  is  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
high-water  mark,  about  100  yards  therefrom  facing  the  sea  and  the  weat,  and  about 
300  yards  from  tile  center  of  the  capital. 


On  March  2  the  census  bureau  begaji  its  work  of  enumeratii^  the  inhabitants  of 
the  archipelago.  Twenty-nine  Filipino  teachera  in  thia  division,  3  of  whom  are 
women,  were  employed  aa  enumerators.  Ten  pupils  from  the  aecondary  school,  2  of 
whom  are  women,  were  also  employed.  The  schools  were  continued  without  appar- 
ent interruption  until  March  27. 


The  second  annual  normal  institute  for  Filipino  teachers,  province  of  Bohol, 
opened  Monday,  April  13,  1903,  with  an  enrollment  of  125.  Cholera  having  reap- 
peared in  the  capital  in  a  very  violent  and  threatening  form,  the  institute  was  closed 
Friday,  April  17,  by  order  of  the  provincial  board  of  health.  The  enrollment  on  the 
date  of  closing  waa  205,  repreaenting  23  pueblos  and  2  provinces.  Phonics,  read- 
ing; spelling,  arithmetic,  history,  physiolt^y,  ge(^raphy,  music,  and  school  organi- 
zation and  management  were  taught  by  6  American  teachers  and  the  division 
auperintendeut. 


The  above,  in  brief,  is  a  histfli^'  of  the  year's  work  in  the  division  of  Bohol.  In 
addition  to  the  destitute  conditions  caused  by  the  rough  hand  of  war  and  the  rav- 
ages of  disease,  the  work  of  education  has  l>een  slightly  embarrassed  by  the  pro- 
crastination of  municipal  officials  and  the  lack  of  funds.  In  almost  every  instance 
the  former  ia  dne  to  the  latter.  Provincial  and  municipal  officials  have  shown  an 
interest  in  the  system  and  have  done  much  by  their  sympathy  and  cooperation  to 
promote  the  work  and  to  lighten  the  labor  of  the  American  teachers.  The  American 
teachers,  without  exception,  have  feithfully  discharged  their  duties,  and  in  every 
way  ahown  themselves  wortky  of  the  respect  of  the  people  tor  whose  benefit  they 
are  laboring. 
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»  etepa  in  the  supervieioti  of  a  divimon 

ie  province  best  suited  for  a  pro\  incial 
high  school.  On  invest^ation  it  waa  found  that  a  suitable  building  could  not  be 
obtmned  in  Malolos,  the  capital  of  the  province,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  huiidmg^ 
Baliuag,  one  of  the  laigeet  and  most  centrally  located  towns  of  the  protin-e  uas 
then  selected  as  the  best  and  moat  suitable  town  for  a  high  school  and  an  (  (&ce 

I  then  sent  a  requisition  to  the  general  eaperintendent  for  office  furniture  but  it 
was  decided  that  under  the  new  law  the  province  should  furnish  and  "equip  thi 
office  if  the  provincial  hoard  should  deem  it  proper  to  do  bo.  The  matter  w  is  then 
referred  to  the  provincial  board,  which  responded  very  promptly,  and  soon  furniali<?d 
an  office  building  and  the  necessary  office  furniture. 


The  school  at  Baliuag  was  reor^^anized  and  put  on  the  basis  of  a  provincial  hi^h 
school  in  January,  with  Mies  Ella  King  Vogel,  Mr.  James  A.  F^rdiild,  and  Mrs. 
IJUie  Turner  as  teaiiiers.  Since  that  date  the  enrollment  has  increased  from  29  to 
60.  A  list  of  examination  questions  was  sent  to  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  ail  the 
schools  in  the  province,  and  many  of  them  made  excellent  grades.  About  75  of 
them  were  granted  certificates,  which  will  admit  them  to  the  provincial  high  school. 

It  is  encourE^inc  to  note  that  most  of  the  best  families  of  Baliuag  are  represented 
in  this  school,  an<f  the  Spanish  colegio  that  was  established  here  February  1  ha^f  bad 
but  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  provincial  school.  The  outlook  for  the  coming 
year  is  very  good. 

INSPECTION    OP   SCUOOLS. 

Much  of  my  time  has  been  spent  out  in  the  province  working  with  the  teachers, 
presidentes,  and  officials. 

Some  of  the  schools  were  in  a  good  condition;  others  were  practically  at  the  van- 
ishing point.  One  American  teacher  was  teaching  6  pupils,  and  she  said  that  the 
enrollment  of  her  school  had  never  been  over  21.  This  teacher  was  assisted  by  a 
native  teacher;  and  their  school  register  on  that  date  showed  an  enrollment  of  16. 
Another  American  teacher,  who  formerly  had  chatge  of  800  pupils,  was  teaching  a 
small  school  of  9  pupils.  This  teacher  had  lost  interest  and  energy  and  ambition  in 
school  work.  Some  schools  had  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  until  the  novelty 
and  curiosity  had  worn  off. 

I  found  three  schools  which,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  teachers,  had 
actually  imbibed  some  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  American  schools.  These  schools  are 
to  be  h^hly  complimented.  In  this  connection  I  mention  Bocane,  with  Mr.  George 
M.  Palmer  as  teacher;  Calumpit,  whose  teacher  is  Mr.  O.  C.  Lewis,  and  San  Miguel, 
whose  schools  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Fred  Lawrence  and  the  influence  of  Governor 


Most  of  the  American  teachers  have  done  good  work;  thev  have  been  faithful  and 
have  really  accomplished  much,  and  deserve  great  credit.  Some  of  the  teachers  are 
youuK  and  inexperienced;  they  have  done  the  best  they  knew  how,  while  three  or 
lour  have  been  indifferent  and  their  schools  have  amounted  to  nothing,  and  the 
municipal  officials  of  these  towns  have  gotten  a  poor  opinion  of  the  American  school 
system,  If  this  province  had  fewer  lady  teachers  and  more  men  the  schools  could 
be  better  served.  Some  of  the  lady  toners,  however,  are  as  successful  as  the  men, 
and  would  be  satisfled  with  any  pueblos  in  the  province,  but  this  number  is  small. 


The  Filipino  teachers  are  doing  good  work;  in  most  cases,  as  is  the  American 
teacher  so  is  the  Filipino  teacher;  in  general,  the  native  teachers  reflect  the  tea<:hing 
of  the  American  teachers  with  whom  they  H'ork.  If  tlie  American  teacher  has  been 
careless  in  getting  to  school  on  time  the  native  tcarher  possesses  this  fault. 
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The  native  teachers  of  this  province,  with  the  exception  of  six  or  eight,  do  not 
know  as  much  Englisli  aa  the  teachere  of  some  other  provincea.  Many  of  the  pupils 
know  more  Ei^UbK  than  some  of  the  teachers,  and  the  aspirantee  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  teachers.  Thia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  province  has  not  had  a  teachers' 
normal.  Aa  one  of  the  most  important  features  o£  the  American  teacher's  work  is  to 
train  the  native  t^chera,  this  province  will  have  a  two  months'  normal  institute  this 

The  salary  of  the  native  teacher  is  low_,  very  low,  and  some  course  should  be  taken 
BO  aa  to  increase  the  teacher's  salary  as  his  efficiency  increases.  The  teachers,  in  gen- 
eral, are  studying  and  working  very  mucli,  in  Order  to  meet  the  demand  for  good 
teachers.    Tiie  l^alog  teacher  has  more  enei^  and  spirit  than  the  Visayan  teacher. 


It  should  be  noted  that  thia  province  was  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
American,  Government  and  the  last  to  lay  them  down,  and  probably  suffered  more 
durii^  the  war  than  any  other  province.  The  feelings  engendered  during  the  war 
are  to-day  very  conspieaoua  in  many  of  the  officials,  and  probably  will  be  for  some 
time.  This  class  is  in  reality  opposed  to  schools.  Others  are  not  openly  opposed  to 
schools,  but  they  do  nothing  for  school  work.  In  general,  the  small  towns  are  more 
favorable  to  schools  than  the  larger  towns.  Many  of  them  ask  for  schools,  and  will 
help  some,  and  their  spirit  is  neutral,  while  that  of  the  lai^r  towns  is  negative,  and 
will  be  until  good  American  teachers  can  be  sent  there  to  create  a  school  sentiment; 
for  this  reason  this  province  needs  more  good,  strong,  earnest  teachers, 

I  am  not  condemning  the  officials;  we  would  probably  entertain  the  same  spirit 
were  we  in  their  pla«e.  When  these  people  do  fall  in  line  they  will  accomplish  far 
more  thaii  some  others  who  have  been  assisted  from  the  first.  This  step,  however, 
is  yet  to  be  taken  and  a  real  sentiment  for  schools  is  to  be  developed,  but  this  can  be 
done;  it  requires,  however,  much  tact,  patience,  and  perseverance. 


I  believe  I  have  solved  the  problem  "how  to  control  the  school  funds."  In 
makii^  out  the  presupuesto,  or  estimate  of  school  expenses,  for  the  year  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  set  apart  certain  amounts  of  money  for  teachers'  salaries,  carting  books, 
repairs  of  Hchoolhouses,  etc.  A  presidente  could  then  have  work  done  on  the 
Bchoolhouse  and  pay,  or  be  supposed  to  j)ay,  any  snm  he  desired  so  he  did  not  go 
above  the  estimate  for  that  kind  of  work;  in  short,  he  could  issue  a  warrant  (or  $10, 
if  the  estimate  was  that  lai^,  if  the  real  value  of  the  work  were  but  1  peso. 

The  preaiipuesto  for  this  year  does  not  set  apart  any  particular  sum  for  any  partic- 
ular thing;  it  puts  the  amount  of  school  funds  on  hand  January  1,  with  the  estimated 
amount  ot  school  funds  to  be  collected  this  year  as  land  tax.  The  sum  total  is  repre- 
sented as  the  amonnt  to  cover  all  school  expenses  for  the  year.  This  form  of  presu- 
pueeto  was  readily  adopted  by  the  different  pueblos,  the  provincial  treasurer,  and 
myself.  Following  this,  the  provincial  treasurer  notified  all  municipal  treasurers  that 
the  payment  of  money  from  the  school  funds  under  the  new  presupuesto  must  first 
be  approved  by  the  division  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  next  step  was  to  issue  monthly  from  this  office  an  approved  pay  roll  for  each 
municipality.  The  municipal  treasurers  will  now  pay  no  accounts  whatever  from 
the  school  funds  except  said  accounts  have  been  approved  by  thia  office.  We  now 
have  no  misappropriation  ot  school  funds.    This  system  works  nicely. 

The  provincial  oflScers  are  interested  in  schools  and  have  been  of  much  assistance. 
The  governor  is  an  excellent  man  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  school  work. 


We  need  a  law  which  will  ^ve  the  division  superintendent  power  to  do  something. 
As  it  is,  his  bands  are  absolutely  tied  by  the  mimicipal  officers.  He  can  not  require 
the  pupils  to  go  to  school;  the  salaries  of  his  native  teachers  can  be  held  six  months 
if  the  municipality  so  desires;  he  can  not  have  any  repairs  made  on  the  schoolhouaes 
if  the  officials  do  not  care  to  do  so.  (They  have  the  power  to  pay  any  sum  out  of  the 
school  funds  for  repairs  or  things  that  appear  to  be  for  school  purposes. )  Better  now. 
Of  course,  the  provincial  treasurer  may  not  approve  their  accounts,  but  the  provincial 
treasurer  seldom  knows  the  amountoi  work  done  or  the  value  of  said  work.  I  there- 
tore  recommend  a  law  that  will  place  the  municipal  school  funds  in  the  hands  o£ 
the  provincial  treasurer,  to  be  used  by  the  municipalities  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  division  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  amount  to  be  spent  by  eacli  munici- 
pality be  r^nlated  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  attend  school. 
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We  need  about  eight  more  first-class  teachers  in  this  province. 

The  outlook  of  school  work  for  this  province  the  comine  year  is  very  good.  I 
believe  we  are  on  the  road  to  great  suRceas  in  pchool  work  and  mneh  credit  is  due  the 
American  teachers.  They  were  the  pioneers  who,  in  many  cases,  underwent  hard- 
ships; they  cleared  tlie  way  and  planted  the  aeed  of  success. 


The  normal  opened  on  May  4,  1903,  with  a  large  attendance;  before  the  close  of 
school  the  enrollment  almost  reached  300.  Several  persons  were  tamed  away,  as  we 
did  not  have  room  to  accommodate  them. 

The  students  in  this  school  did  excellent  work;  in  fact,  many  of  them  applied  them- 
seives  too  closely  to  their  studies,  until  quite  a  lai^  number  became  ill.  The  after- 
noon periods  were  then  shortened  from  forty  to  thirty  minutes  each,  and  we  forbade 
students  to  study  after  11  o'clock  p.  m.  and  before  5  a.  m.  Until  we  sent  out  this  order 
some  pnpils  studied  all  n^ht  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  marvelous  the  prog- 
ress these  students  made  in  two  months.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  work  they  did 
in  this  sdiool;  I  could  not  have  hoped  for  better  results. 

The  classes  were  not  large  and  the  teachers  were  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  indi- 
vidual work  with  the  students.  We  had  a  large  number  of  American  teachers  and 
we  have  gotten  results  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  school  was  the  methods  classra,  which  were  for  all 
native  teachers.  The  chief  object  of  these  classes  was  to  teach  ''how  and  what  to 
teach."  Every  lesson  was  presented  in  the  simplest  and  most  concrete  form  possi- 
ble; in  short,  these  classes  formed  a  practice  scliool.  All  theonf  was  omitted  and 
practical  teaching  was  exhibited.  The  success  of  this  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  teacher  commenced  work  with  the  foundation  principles  of  education  and 
built  systematically.  All  subjects  were  presented  in  a  simple,  concrete,  practical 
form. 

The  American  teachers  were  alert,  enthusiastic,  and  much  interested  in  their 
work.  Some  of  them  were  sick  in  May.  On  an  average,  three  were  out  of  school  on 
account  of  sickness  during  the  first  month  of  the  normal.  No  teacher  was  out  long 
at  a  time,  but  over  half  or  them  were  sick  at  different  times. 

I  want  to  highly  commend  the  American  teachers  of  this  ijrovincefor  the  excellent 
work  they  performed  in  this  school.  Their  cooperation,  unity  of  purpose,  and  good 
feeling,  as  exhibited  in  the  normal,  deserve  recognition. 

We  were  sorry  to  close  the  school  three  days  Before  the  end  of  the  two  months, 
but  as  cholera  became  prevalent  and  theschool,  collectively  and  individually,  became 
very  mnch  alarmed,  we  thought  it  best  to  close  classes  at  once.  We  are  veir  sorry 
to  state  that  four  of  our  students  died  of  cholera — two  aspirantes  and  two  teadiers. 

This  school  made  preparation  tosendalaree  exhibit  for  the  fmr.  The  material  had 
been  distributed  and  the  outline  work  completed,  and  the  work  was  te  be  copied  and 
exiwnination  questions  to  be  given  on  the  day  school  closed;  as  a  result,  we  have 
nothing  for  the  exhibit.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  school,  but  it  was 
unavoidable. 


This  school  was  a  great  stimulus  to  school  work  in  this  province.  The  native 
teachers  and  students  exerted  their  mental  powers  to  the  limit  in  the  struggle  for 
knowledge.  Not  a  student  of  the  300  manifested  a  desire  to  shirk  hisstudies.  There 
was  a  great  d^ree  of  emulation  from  the  banning  to  the  close  of  theschool.  Every 
ftndeut  had  an  object  in  view;  he  was  reaching  out  for  something  he  did  not  possess. 
This  school  opened  a  new  world  of  thoi^ht  to  the  students.  They  returned  to  their 
homes  at  the  close  of  school  feeling  they  had  been  well  paid  for  the  time  and  money 
spent  in  the  normal. 

The  teachers  are  not  satisfied  with  theirpresent  attainments.  Many  of  them  desire 
to  enter  the  high  school,  but  aa  we  must  have  teachers  they  have  l>een  encouraged 
to  teach.  Quite  a  lai^  number  do  not  care  to  teach  in  towns  where  there  are  no 
American  teachers;  for  they  say  that  if  they  do  not  have  daily  instruction  from 
American  teadiers  they  will  not  know  as  much  as  their  companions  when  they  come 
to  the  next  normal  school. 

The  salaries  of  over  hall  of  the  Filipino  teachers  were  increased  2  to  15  pesos  per 
month  for  this  year,  and  the  salaries  of  many  more  will  be  increased  in  December, 
providing  the  success  of  their  schools  justifies  it. 
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The  tefichera  entered  upon  their  work  in  the  mnnicipal  achoole  July  1  with  new 
xea\  and  a  detetmination  to  have  larger  and  better  schools  than  they  hful  last  year. 

We  now  have  a  force  of  25  American  teachers  and  about  100  native  teachers.  The 
native  teacbera  have  a  different  attitude  toward  school  work  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  schools  this  month  are  very  large.  We  can  not  secure  enough  teachers  to  care 
for  the  large  number  of  pupils  that  want  to  enter.  In  some  barrios  we  have  native 
teachers  wno  have  from  100  to  150  pupils  in  each. 


The  American  teachers  are  not  able  to  care  for  all  the  adults  that  desire  to  enter 
the  night  schools.  Some  of  our  night  achixjis  number  from  50  to  80  adults.  The 
teachers  of  these  schools  have  been  compelled  to  exclude  many  persons  who  desire 
to  study  in  these  schools. 


Within  vacation  we  secured  one  of  the  laJ^est  and  most  commodious  buildings  in 
Baling  for  the  provincial  high  school.  The  building  lias  been  newly  painted, 
repaired,  and  equipped  for  school  work.  The  building  is  furnished  with  American 
desks,  and  will  accommodate  250  pupils. 

On  account  of  the  cholera  the  high  school  was  not  opened  nntil  July  13.  We  had 
made  preparations  for  125  pupils,  but  to  our  great  surprise  that  school  has  now 
enrolled  more  than  300  pupils. 


8  overflowing  with  boys  and  girls  who  entered  through  curio^ty;  then  school 
was  a  novelty.     When  schools  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  the  children  did  not  attend. 

To  the  Filipino  people  the  schools  are  rapidly  becoming  a  reality  worthy  of  patron- 
age and  encouragement  The  native  teachers  are  doing  much  to  brii^  about  this 
state  of  feeling. 

I  highly  recommend  that  some  of  these  teachers  be  put  on  the  insular  pay  roll 
fi'oin  time  to  time.  This  will  be  a  reward  for  successful  work;  also  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  school  work. 

The  American  teachers  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their  noble  efforts  in 
brinpiig  about  a  feeling  of  common  interest  and  unity  of  purpose. 

Division  of  Oagayan  and  Isabbla. 
[Beport  ol  DiviBion  Superintendent  H.  E.  BiRU.] 

During  the  month  of  September,  1902,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  primary 
schools  of  this  division  3,523  children,  with  an  average  attendance  oi  1,928.  These 
were  distributed  in  54  schools  in  21  different  towns.  They  were  instructed  by  25 
American  and  54  Filipino  teachers.  The  highest  enrollment  during  that  portion  of 
the  school  year  1903-3  covered  by  this  report  was  in  October,  when  it  reached 
3,989,  with  an  averts  attendence  of  2,415. 


The  primary  schools  closed  on  March  27.  On  April  1,  Mr.  W.  W.  Eodwell  was 
transferred  from  the  division,  and  I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  division  snper- 
intendent. 

A  term  of  e^ht  weeks  normal  school  was  planned,  (o  begin  Jnne  1.  Mr.  Wagen- 
hlass  was  made  principal,  and  8  American  teachers  were  assigned  to  aiffiist  him. 
Several  thii^  threatened  the  entire  success  of  the  school.  The  year  previous  many 
teachers  assembled  here  only  to  return  again  to  their  homes  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  smallpox  here.  This,  therefore,  was  really  the  first  normal  institute  held  in  the 
valley.  The  division  superintendent  npon  retiring  annulled  all  contracts  with 
teachers;  and,  by  reason  of  an  inefficient  mail  system,  my  letter  statii^  conditions 
under  which  the  contracts  would  be  renewed  was  not  received  and  they  were  left  in 
ignorance  as  to  their  position.     Many  were  uncertain  as  to  the  advisability  of  attend- 
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ing  under  these  circumstances  and  others  had  no  money.     There  were  several  quar- 
antines on  the  river  and  considerable  cholera  in  different  parts  of  the  division. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  were  enrolled  203  teachers  and  aspirantes,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  93  per  cent.  The  school  was  in  every  way  thoroughly  suc- 
ceBsful,  and  the  new  and  enthusiastic  interest  manifested  throughout  the  division  is 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  influence  of  this  school.  The  worE  was  wetl  done,  the 
teachers  and  aspirantes  were  pleased  and  enthusiastic,  and  they  carried  this  spirit 
with  them  to  their  homes. 


The  public  primary  schools  reopened  on  August  3,  1903.  Schools  were  opened  in 
all  pueblos  and  barrios  where  there  were  teachers  to  teach  them  and  money  to  sup- 
port them.  There  were  opened  in  all  53  schools,  with  65  Filipino  teachers  and  14 
American  teachers.     Schools  were  opened  in  25  out  of  the  38  pueblos  in  this  diviaioa. 

In  making  assignments  of  American  teachers,  those  towns  which  had  done  most 
for  the  schools  in  the  past  and  which  had  means  and  disposition  to  do  most  for  them 
in  the  future  receiv«l  first  consideration.  Owing  to  the  tew  American  teachers 
remaining  in  the  division,  it  did  not  become  neceBsory  to  consider  any  doubtful  towns; 
in  fact,  there  were  far  too  few  teachers  to  supply  the  towns  especially  deservinR. 

In  some  towns^  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  teaching  force,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  put  especial  emphasis  on  keeping  the  children  already  enrolled  rather  than  to 
try  to  enlarge  the  enrollment.  In  fkctthis  is  emphasized  throughout  the  division,  but 
as  a  policy  rather  than  a  necessity. 

The  total  teaching  force  in  the  division  is  as  follows: 

Primary  schoole. 
American  teachers; 

Male -- 14 

Female - 1 

Total - 15 

Filipino  teachers: 

Male - 48 

Female - -  - 21 

Total 69 

ProiAneial  school. 
American  teachers: 

Male - 4 

Female -- 2 

Total --- -.- - --- 6 


By  a  circular  letter  of  the  general  superintendent,  the  number  of  night  schools 
allowed  to  this  division  was  reduced  to  six.  This  reduction  seemed  to  come  at  a  very 
inopportune  time.  At  the  banning  of  tlie  school  year  there  was  a  general  clamor 
for  night  classes.  Every  American  teacher  in  the  primary  schools  i3  this  division 
couldhave  a  good  night  school. 

This  demand  has  been  met  in  part  by  the  native  teachers.  In  two  or  three  towns 
they  have  organized  classes  that  are  doing  good  work.  The  American  teacher  assists 
in  outlining  Qie  work  for  them  and  is  ready  to  aid  in  many  other  ways,  but  he  has 
noOiing  to  do  wiUi  the  class-room  work  or  actual  teaching. 

Where  the  Filipino  teachers  organize  these  classes  books  are  necessary  and  the 
members  of  the  class  are  usually  of  those  people  that  are  not  able  to  buy  them.  I 
tiave  been  fnmiahii^  each  booM  as  were  needed  on  the  ground  that  ib  is  really  a 
public  work,  even  though  money  is  paid  the  teachers  for  their  services.  If  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  whereby  this  can  be  done  to  a  larger  degree,  I  would  recommend 
that  it  be  done. 


Much  work  has  been  planned  for  this  year  and  some  has  been  already  begun.  A 
number  of  towns  have  money  on  hand  with  which  to  build  schoolhouses,  and  the 
chief  difficulties  arc  getting  suitable  plans  and  timber.     It  would  be  a  great  conven- 
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ience  if  the  Department  would  have  a  lai^  variety  of  blue  prints  of  houses  suitahle 
for  the  country  districts.  A  booklet,  also,  giving  full  directions  relative  fo  the  best 
methods  of  going  to  work  about  getting  materials  and  constructing  the  houses  would 
be  helpful.  There  are  really  no  responsible  contractorsavailable,  and  few  people  have 
had  experience  in  this  line  of  work.  The  laajl  system  is  so  poor  that  a  year  can 
easily  be  consumed  in  the  passing  of  a  few  letters  between  this  ofBce  and  the  more 
remote  towns  of  the  division.  Tuguegarao,  Tuao,  Enrile,  and  Abulug  have  already 
prepared,  or  are  ]>reparing,  plans  lor  good  buildings  in  the  centros,  and  there  are 
other  puebioB  which  will  do  so  soon.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  barrios  which 
deserve  buildings,  and  in  some  cases  plans  are  being  made  for  constructing  them. 


DuriDg  the  month  of  September,  1902,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  provincial  high 
school  65  pupils,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  from  Ti^;u(^rao.     The  largest  num- 
ber enrolled  during  the  school  year  was  65,  and  the  average  attendance  was  56. 
This  school  was  conducted   Dy  Mr.  H.  E.  Bell,  principal,  and  one  assistant.     It 

■-  a  rented  building,  ill  adapted  for  school  purposes.     The  people  generally  were 

.  „  .1 .._.  .  .  I  ..1. .  _  i^Qgj^  jm^  f^jj.  jjjg  most  part  the  children  were  unpre- 

e  looked  uponaslittlemorethanabeginning.    Much 

With  the  permission  of  the  general  superintendent,  the  school  was  closed  the  Ist 
of  March,  and  Mr.  Bell  was  given  permission  to  go  to  Manila  to  visitthe  schools  there  and 
to  devise  further  plans  for  the  school  for  theeucceeding  school  year.  It  was  planned 
that  upon  his  return  he  should  visit  the  different  pueblos  in  thedivisionin  the  inter- 
est of  the  scbctol.  He  was  able  to  visit  all  of  the  more  important  towns  of  Cagayan 
and  some  in  Isabela-  He  succeeded  in  enlightening  the  people  relative  to  lie  high 
school  and  in  arousing  no  little  interest. 

The  high  schoolreopenedon  July  6, 1903,  with  an  attendance  of  78,  which  increased 
for  several  weeks  at  the  rate  of  25  students  a  week.  We  reopened  in  a  rented  build- 
ing as  good  as  could  be  found,  but  inadequate.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  rent  an  additional  building  to  accommodate  the  students.  The  enrollment 
during  the  month  of  August  was  245,  with  an  attendance  of  212.  Mr.  Bell  was 
assisted  the  first  month  by  two  regular  teachers  and  two  special  teacheis  doing  r^;u- 
lar  work.  Mr.  J.  U.  Gallt^her  was  assigned  in  June  by  the  general  superintendent 
to  the  industrial  work,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Adamson  arrived  in  July  to  taae  charge  of 
the  agricultural  work.  They  were  instructed  to  make  a  special  effort  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  students  specially  fitted,  or  having  special  aptitude  for  the  work 
of  their  respective  departments,  and  to  tiy  by  their  personal  mfluence  to  gather 
around  them  a  tew  dozen  boys  who  would  form  the  first  claWee. 

There  is  a  demand  for  work  in  all  of  the  followii^  departments:  Industrial,  agri- 
cultural, normal,  commercial,  music,  and  art.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  assur- 
ances were  made  by  the  general  superintendentthat  provisions  would  be  made  for  all 
of  this  work,  and  it  is  eagerly  expected.  The  school  should  be  a  sort  of  university 
with  a  regular  academic  course,  and  normal,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial 
departments;  alsodepartmentsot  musicand  art.  It  ought  to  beat  once  a  preparatory 
school,  preparing  young  men  and  young  women  for  higher  courses  of  studv  in  ManiK 
America,  or  Europe,  and  a  school  equipping  them  for  immediate  service  in  the 
respective  lines. 

Last  month  the  provincial  board  entered  into  n^otiations  for  the  purchase  of  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  the  valley,  together  with  10  acres  of  land.  The  owner  was  unable 
to  give  possession  before  October  1.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  board  have  the  prop- 
erty on  that  date  for  a  consideration  of  $8,500  gold.  The  upper  floor  and  the  bwer 
■  floor  of  the  main  building  will  accommodate  350  children,  and  there  is  a  lai^e  wing 
which  will  accommodate  the  industrial  and,  with  a  little  addition,  the  agricultural 
departments.  The  commercial  department,  it  we  succeed  in  getting  a  teacher  for 
this  work,  can  be  accommodated  in  the  main  building.  There  is  much  good  land 
adjacent,  which  can  be  rented  or  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price.  This  is  an  ideal 
place  for  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school,  espedally  the  latter.  This  division 
contains  a  greater  variety  of  soils  and  climatic  conditions  than  can  Ije  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Philippines.  There  are  high  mount^n  lands,  rich  alluvial  Wleys 
and  plains;  high  and  low  rice  lands,  thousands  of  acres  of  rich,  dry  land,  easily  irri- 
gated. Most  of  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  and  many  of  those  of  temperate 
climates  can  be  raised.  At  present  tobacco  and  com  constitute  the  products  of  the 
entire  valley.    Scarcely  enough  besides  these  is  raised  for  food  by  which  the  people 
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the  roll,  and  they  for  good  reasons.  Forty  students  who  sought  admission  failed  to 
qnalify.    The  outlook  for  the  school  is  excellent. 

Too  ranch  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  memliers  of  the  provincial  board  for  the 
interest  they  have  taken  and  the  substantial  help  they  have  given  this  work.  They 
have  appropriated  piactically  the  last  dollar  the  province  can  afford  for  the  purchase 
of  a  good  Duildii^.  They  nave  given  every  assistance  possible  in  the  maintaining 
and  conducting  of  the  school.  By  personal  influence  they  nave  helped  to  gain  for  the 
school  the  high  position  it  holds  with  the  people  of  the  whole  division. 

Another  year,  or  as  soon  as  practicable,  two  ]auior  high  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished in  this  division,  one   in  Ilagan  and  one  in  Aparri.     One  would  have  been 


opened  in  Ili^n  this  year  had  the  province  had  the  necessary  funds.    Thirty  o 
forty  students  from  the  province  of  Isabela  attend  the  high  school  here. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  for  which  we  have  the  greater  need  in  this  division— teachers 
or  supplies.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  6  more  American  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools  and  4  more  in  the  high  school.  There  are  in  the  high  school  now  375  pupils 
and  3  regular  teaehere,  the  pnncipal  and  2  special  teachers  to  do  the  work.  We  need 
6  regular  teachers,  counting  the  principal  as  one,  and  at  least  4  special  teachers  in  all; 
that  ie,  we  need  2  more  special  teachers  and  2  regular.  If  we  could  have  6  special 
teachers,  1  lor  each  of  the  agricultural,  normal,  commercial,  and  music  departnienls, 
and  2  for  the  industrial  department,  1  for  the  boys  and  1  for  the  girls,  it  would  prove 
a  decided  advantage.  Bat  unless  we  can  secure  BuppUes  we  can  use  few  sjtecial 
teachers.  The  demand  for  the  special  teachers  will  not  be  altered.  We  need  both 
teachers  and  supplies,  and  we  need  them  intensely. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  more,  and  more  efficient  Filipino  teachers.  The  Filipino 
teachers  of  this  division  are  not,  as  a  rule,  able  to  do  work  except  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  an  American  teacher.  Much  was  accomplished  last  summer  in 
the  eight  weeks'  normal  school.  I  believe  this  ou^ht  to  be  repeated  next  year. 
From  such  schools  and  from  the  provincial  school  this  need  will  be  gradually  met. 

More  should  be  made  of  school  boards.  It  is  true  that  few  boards  do  now  the 
work  that  is  requested  of  them,  but  if  more  is  required  of  them  they  will  do  more, 
even  if  they  never  do  all  that  is  required.  Even  now,  where  there  is  no  American 
teacher,  the  superintendent  must  depend  to  a  very  lai^  degree  on  theschool  boanl. 
Every  effort  ought  to  be  made  'at  once  to  develop  the  usefulness  and  efficieii<!y  o£ 
these  boards,  if  we  are  not  soon  to  find  ourselves  helpless  as  far  as  the  actual  school 
work,  especially  in  the  more  remote  posts,  goes. 

We  need  better  mail  facilities.  The  system  here  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  It 
takes  from  one  to  three  months  for  a  letter  to  reach  the  more  remote  pueblos  of  this 
division.  A  letter  addressed  to  Ilagan  goes  first  to  Aparri  and  then  returns  from 
there  to  Ili^n.  The  same  is  true  of  practically  all  the  pueblos  in  the  division. 
There  is  no  r^:ular  mail  system  on  the  river,  but  the  postmaster  in  Aparri  puts  mail 
on  any  boat  or  barangayan  he  can  persuade  to  take  it.  Sometimes  it  is  days  and 
even  weeks  on  the  way  up  the  river. 

We  need  a  money-order  office  here  in  Tugu^arao.  A  teacher  desiring  to  send 
money  either  to  Manila  or  to  the  Statos  must  eiuier  send  it  to  Aparri  or  wait  until 
vacation,  when  he  can  go  himself,  usually  at  considerable  expense.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  other  way  to  send  money  to  the  States,  and  the  only  other  way  to  send 
money  to  Manila  is  through  the  kindness  of  the  provincial  treasurer. 

Splendid  results  have  been  obtained  in  different  ways,  but  I  believe  the  chief 
result  lies  in  the  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  the  better  classes.  The  people 
are  banning  to  have  a  confidence  in  the  schools  which  they  have  not  had  hereto- 
fore. They  are  also  beginning  to  see  more  clearly  the  need  of  supporting  them  as 
they  have  not  in  the  ^ist.  While  it  can  not  yet  be  aaid  that  the  pubfic  si:haola 
occupy  first  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  yet  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
that  (hrection. 

Great  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  people  see  the  public  schools  in  their  true 
light,  and  not  without  a  lai^  degree  of  success.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  public  schools  are  the  people  s  schools,  for  the  people  and  their  children. 

Division  op  Capiz. 

[Report  of  E.  A.  ConniNGTON,  division  superintendent.] 

The  school  year  began  on  June  16.  For  only  about  four  months  of  the  year  the 
schools  were  under  my  supervision.  The  cholera  broke  out  in  the  province  late  in 
August  or  early  in  September.    The  schools  in  the  various  towns  were  closed  and 
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reopened,  aa  the  necessities  of  the  cholera  fdtaation  in  each  town  determined.  The 
enrollment  or  attendance  in  the  various  towns  can  in  no  way  do  justice  to  the  inter- 
est which  the  people  have  shown  in  the  wort  of  the  schools  nor  their  efforts  to  sup- 
port them. 

As  fast  as  the  people  have  been  able  to  do  so,  the  work  of  repairing  and  building 
achoolhouaes  has  l^en  pushed  forward.  There  are  11  stone  ouildinga,  3  wooden 
frame  buildingH,  and  7  nipa  buiidii^  owned  by  the  various  towns;  besides  these,  18 
nipa  buildings  have  been  rented  for  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year  by  the  other  towns 
of  the  province. 

While  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  at  the  same  time  the  educational  con- 
ditions are  at  present  far  from  what  could  be  wished.  The  first  and  most  important 
reason  for  this  of  course  has  been  the  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  work.  Wherever 
possible  I  have  endeavored  to  get  the  people  to  do  aa  much  as  they  could  by  personal 
contributions  and  with  their  own  h^ida  to  repair  and  bnild  achoolhouaes. 

The  secondary  school  was  formally  established  at  the  banning  of  last  year  and 
the  average  attendance  has  been  about  50  ander  normal  conditions,  though  the  nam- 
ber  has  at  times  been  reduced  to  20  on  account  of  cholera.  This  year  I  believe  the 
attendance  will  be  considerably  lai^r,  perhaps  75  or  100.  To  the  ordinarj'  second- 
ary work  a  commercial  couree,  including  typewriting,  has  been  added.  An  industrial 
department  is  being  organized.  It  is  also  hope<l  that  some  time  durine  the  year  we 
may  be  able  to  eslablish  dormitories  for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  this  school; 
however,  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  provincial  treasury  forbids  us  exjwct- 
ing  mncn  from  that  source. 

The  normal  institutes  for  1902  and  1903  were  toirly  attended.  In  1902  there  were 
68  and  in  1903  there  were  86  attending.  I  may  say  that  the  outlook  for  this  division 
is  encouraging  but  for  two  things,  first,  the  need  of  funds  to  repair  and  build  school 
bidldings  and  pay  native  teachers;  second,  the  need  of  American  teachers. 

Division  op  CAvrra. 

Mr.  H,  H.  Bnck,  division  superintendent  of  Oftvite,  makes  the  following  report 
upon  the  school  work  in  his  province  for  the  period  therein  covered: 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  calamities  for  Cavite  Province.  After  the  seotit^  of 
cholera  came  those  of  drought  and  grasshoppers.  The  ignorant,  fatalistic  b^rio 
people  seemed,  in  some  districts,  to  abandon  themselves  to  what  they  considered  the 
will  of  God,  and  refnsed  to  take  measures  for  their  own  salvation.  The  councilmen 
of  one  town  argued  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  kill  the  grasshoppers  which  were  destroy- 
ing their  crops,  alle^ng  that  for  every  one  killed  10  more  came  into  existence. 
This  should  not  be  token  as  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Cavite 
Province,  as  in  the  same  town  where  it  occurred  there  was  no  lack  of  men  who  tried 
to  convince  the  council  ot  their  mistake,  but  when  a  poor  countryman  would  see 
miles  of  grasshoppers  in  procession,  the  leaders  Sliing,  in  a  few  hours,  the  pitMls 
made  to  destroy  uiem,  and  the  remainder  trooping  over  the  bodies  to  attack  the 
hopes  of  the  year's  work,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  there  was  not  some- 
thing supernatural  in  such  a  calamity. 

Lmironism,  always  a  factor  in  Cavite  Province,  has  been  greatly  augmented  by 
the  misery  of  the  people.  The  constabulary  has  not  proven  itself  capable  of  coping 
with  the  problem.  Speaking  generally,  the  officers  tliat  compose  the  force  are  not 
mea  that  can  win,  .by  their  personal  qualities,  the  respect  ot  tne  people.  I  remark 
this  because  it  was  the  policy  of  the  army  to  accomplish,  by  tact  and  diplomacy, 
what  force  could  not  do.  The  Filipino  is  essentially  an  emotional  being,  and  his 
likes  and  dislikes  influence  him  more  than  his  reason.  The  deduction  is  clear. 
Men  are  needed  in  the  force  who  will,  by  tact  and  good  management,  win  the 
affection  of  the  people,  and  thus  be  able  to  wield  a  personal  influence  on  the  side  of 
the  government. 

"--^^  -     -  ire,  th 
iment, 

o  often  taken  as  a  sign  of  disaflectioi 
plains,  instead  of  an  honest  effort  to  remedy  an  evil.  The  result  of  this  it 
who  in  military  times  rendered  great  aid  to  the  government  are  now  generallv  dis- 
credited by  the  constabulaiy  and  are,  for  their  ^rt,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
turn  affairs  have  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  best  friend  o(  the  Rlipino  must  admit  that  the  people  ot 
Cavite  iSvjvince  have  not  in  general  that  respect  for  the  r^hts  of  others  that  makes 
free  government  a  possibility.  The  public  conscience  has  aot  developed  sufliciently 
to  make  a  just  administration  of  affairs  possible  without  rigid  inspection.  Moreover, 
the  uncertainty  r^arding  the  disposution  ot  the  friar  lands  has  a  tendency  to  prolong 
the  disorder  and  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  bands  and  their  most  noted  leaders. 
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A  atate  of  threatened  disorder  will  eSeptually  prevent  either  the  return  of  the  friars 
or  investment  by  land  couipanies — continjieiKaes  very  distasteful  to  the  average 
Cavitefio.  However,  after  ail  is  said,  there  remains  a  great  number  of  intelligent, 
patriotic  Rlipinoa  in  Cavite  Province  ready  t-o  place  themselves  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order.  It  is  nec«ssary  only  that  the  government  iuBtitute  a  strong,  just,  and 
understanding  policy  by  which  these  men  may  be  encouraged  and  protected,  and 
the  affairs  of  Cavite  Province  will  bear  a  different  aspect. 


The  school  funds  for  the  year  1903,  as  estimated  from  the  revised  land  a; 
are  813,297.55,  against  $9,040.83  for  the  year  of  1902.  This  increase  is  the  result  of 
the  raising  of  the  land  valuation  by  the  provincial  board  of  tax  revision,  established 
under  Act  582  of  the  Civil  Commission.  A  fairly  intimate  knowledge,  however,  of 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  province  leads  me  to  fear  that  the  collection  will  fall 
far  short  of  this  estimate.  It  seems  particularly  unfortunate  that  there  should  be 
any  increase  in  the  taxes  at  this  time,  when  the  people  are  relatively  far  less  able  to 

ei^  them  than  last  year.  Moreover,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  duties  of  this  board, 
jusUces  are  inevitable  when  any  such  general  increase  is  brought  about:  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  means  provided  whereby  these  mistakes  may  be  rectiflea.  Clearly, 
if  the  purp(«e  of  the  tax  revision  was  to  etjualize  the  burden,  it  has  signally  failed  in 
its  end;  while  if  to  increase  the  revenue,  indications  are  that  this  year,  at  least,  the 
result  will  fall  much  short  of  the  expectations. 

In  the  supervision  of  expenditures  of  school  funds  there  has  been  a  certain  degree 
of  looseness  on  the  part  of  the  division  superintendent,  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  correct.  Not  that  illegal  expenditures  have  been  allowed,  but  the 
superintendent  has  in  his  ofQce  no  data  by  which  he  can  fell  the  amount  of  money 
on  hand  at  any  stated  period.  To  remedy  this  circulars  have  been  sentto  the  various 
presidentes  asking  for  a  current  account  of  expenses  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

The  relation  between  the  different  municipalities  and  tlie  division  superintendent 
in  regard  to  the  expenditures  have  been  of  the  most  pleasant  sort.  As  a  rule,  liefore 
increasing  the  monthly  expenses,  even  in  the  case  of  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  the 
council  is  communicated  with  and  given  an  opportunity  to  advance  any  objection 
which  they  may  have.  By  th^e  means  the  division  superintendent  has  been  able 
to  get  the  beneflt  of  their  more  local  knowledge  and  generally  to  act  with  their  sup- 
port and  approval.  An  efiort  is  being  made  in  some  towns  of  the  province  to  save 
sufficient  funds  to  construct  schoolhousee,  but  with  the  constant  demand  for  schools 
in  the  barrios  and  for  increases  of  salary  on  the  part  of  the  Fi'ip 
difficult  to  toil  liow  much  the  present  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  fi 


The  number  of  American  teachers  in  the  province  has  decreased  by  reason  of 
resignations  and  transfers  from  28  to  the  present  number  of  21.  Of  these,  two 
redgned — one  on  account  of  ill  health  which  necessitated  his  return  to  the  States, 
the  other  on  account  of  marriage.    The  remaining  five  were  lost  through  transfers. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  province  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  work  and  their 

Erospects;  though  the  loss  from  resignations  during  the  coming  year  will  probably 
a  larger  than  during  the  past  twelve  months,  as  many  of  the  teachers  will  finish  the 
term  of  their  contract  and  return  to  the  States  to  continue  their  studies  or  accept 
other  positions. 

There  has  been  considerable  difficulty  at  times  in  finding  suitable  stations  for 
ladies,  and  the  majority  of  the  complaints  have  been  on  this  score.  Under  the 
existing  conditions,  it  is  certainly  not  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  female 


The  relation  between  the  American  teachers  and  the  patrons  of  the  schools  has 
invariably  been  pleasant.  The  presidente  of  Indang,  who  nas  always  shown  himself 
to  be  a  good  friend  of  the  government,  remarked,  "The  American  teachers  of  Cavite 
Province  are  generally  the  most  iufiuential  men  in  their  towns." 

I  attribute  the  success  of  the  teachers  in  this  particular  to  the  remarkable  absence 
of  race  prejudice  in  all  relations  between  them  and  the  people.  This  removes  the 
prindpal  Imrriers  to  a  periect  understanding,  and  the  superiority  of  intelligence  and 
education  of  the  Amencan  teachers  is  made  more  apparent 

The  duties  of  the  American  teachers  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  those  of  a 
supervisor.  In  some  places  the  Filipino  teachers  submit  tlie  work  which  they  will 
do  on  the  following  day  and  su^estions  are  made  by  the  American  teacher  touching 
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the  work  and  methods  of  presenting  it.  When  the  American  teacher  visils  the 
barrio  schools  or  the  classes  under  ttie  control  o£  the  Filipino  teaclier,  he  triea  to 
ascertain  if  the  work  has  been  faithfolly  carried  out. 

Where  men  have  sufficient  grasp  to  Bupervise  auccesstully,  great  improvement  is 
noted  both  in  the  Filipino  teachers  and  in  the  results  accomplished. 


The  decrease  in  the  m 
increase  in  the  number  o] 
and  interest. 

The  past  experience  of  the  Filipino  teacher  furnislies  no  criterion  by  which  he  is 
able  to  properly  conduct  a  school;  all  methods  and  ideas  of  teaching  and  even  sub- 
ject-matter taught  are  so  completely  changed  that  it  is  necessary  to  b^n  at  the  very 
bottom  and  instruct  him  in  the  rudiments  of  the  profession.  It  easily  follows  that 
young  teachers  of  unformed  habits  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  successful.  The  only 
exceptions  are  some  few  men  of  unnsual  ability  and  perseverance. 

It  IB  the  policy  of  the  division  superintendent  to  weed  out  as  rapidly  as  po^ible 
the  men  who  show  that  their  usefulness  is  past  and  replace  them  with  young  and 
promising  teachers.  It  is  necessary  in  doing  this  to  be  caretnl  not  to  set  ahead  of 
public  opinion.  When  the  people  clearly  understand  that  a  certain  teacner  is  a  real 
detriment  to  the  school,  they  easily  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  new  man  of  better 

The  salaries  of  the  Filipino  teachers  have  been  increased,  generally  in  pace  with 
their  progress,  thoi:^h  there  are  a  few  exceptions  where,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds, 
it  is  not  possible  to  properly  reward  good  work.  The  proposed  plan  of  appointing 
a  number  of  Filipino  teachers  to  be  paid  from  the  insular  treasury  will  furnish  the 
means  to  thus  reci^nize  especial  ment. 


The  normal  institute  of  Cavite  Province  met  in  Cavite  April  13  and  closed  May  15, 
making  a  session  of  five  weeks. 

In  pknaing  the  work  for  this  school  the  superintendent  decided,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  teachers'  school,  to  admit  none  but  teachers  and  aspirants.  In  very  few 
instances  was  this  rule  violated. 

Believing  that  the  main  need  of  the  Filipino  teachers  is  a  thorough  education  in 
the  common  branches,  the  neater  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  study  of 
arithmeliCjgec^raphyandEnglish,  and  with  the  most  advanced  United  Stateshistory. 
Method  was  taught  by  actual  application,  abstract  principles  being  stated  merely  to 
clinch  what  had  already  been  demonstrated. 

The  Filipino  feachers  were  encouraged  to  orf»nize,  hold  debates,  and  practice 
pariiamentary  rules,  considerable  enmuaiasm  being  evinced  in  this  direction. 
Sociallv,  the  time  was  enlivened  by  several  entertainments  and  "bailes." 

In  the  teachers'  class  dnring  the  present  year  the  work  taken  up  in  the  normal 
institute  is  continued  by  following  a  course  of  studv  more  or  less  general  throughout 
the  province.  In  the  normal  of  1904  this  work  will  be  reviewed,  examination  given, 
and  certificates  awarded  to  those  who  pass  creditably.  Thus,  by  three  or  four  years 
of  conscientions  application,  a  Filipino  teacher  may  acquire  a  fair  common  school 
education  and  be  able  to  take  up  other  lines  of  study. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  very  apparent;  definite  direction  is  given  to  the 
work,  and  the  teacher  is  made  to  understand  that  he  beloi^  to  an  organization; 
means  thus  being  furnished  whereby  the  spirit  of  emulation  may  be  aroused  and 
made  to  serve  a  good  purpose. 


le  from  the  rural  districts,  the 

--   - —  o  — , The  poor,  ignorant  laborer 

ir  small  farmer,  unaccustomed  to  the  formalities  of  law  and  ignorant  of  his  rights 
and  duties  under  the  government,  usually  suffers  abuses  from  the  more  powerful 
with  a  dumb,  resentful  silence,  until,  goaded  beyond  endurance,  he  commits  some 
crime — the  only  means  of  redress  which  he  knows — whereupon  he  is  considered  an 
^outlaw  and  a  fugitive  from  justice.  For  others  the  processesof  law  area  dim,  terrible 
mystery,  and,  rather  than  be  involved  in  its  meshes  in  even  a  civil  suit,  with  one  of 
the  "principales,"  they  take  to  the  hills,  where  there  is  at  least  a  semblance  of 
equality.     Making  a  little  education  general,  rather  tlian  highly  educating  a  few. 
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eeema  the  more  logical  means  of  eradicating  these  conditions.    However,  giving  the 
"'"TS  of  instruction  received  from  the  schools  in  Spanish  timea  will  do  little  toward 


nplifting  the  people  anil  making  tliem  famiLiar  with  our  iomi  of  government;  and 
before  anygreat  advancement  can  be  made  it  is  necessary  to  educate  teachers  to  send 
into  the  barrioa.  Thus  it  is  that  the  main  effort  has  been  spent  in  building  up  solid 
schools  in  the  town  before  placing  much  empha8iSK>n  the  work  in  the  rural  districts. 

There  are  at  present  14  torrio  schools  in  the  province.  In  these  1  have  included 
not  only  schools  in  barrios  properly  speaking,  but  those  in  the  smaller  towns  where 
there  is  no  American  teacher  stationed,  but  where  the  schools  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  t«icher  of  a  neigh borii^  town. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  barrio  schools  by  the  American  teacher  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  number  of  schools  under  his  charge  and  their  distance  from 
the  "poblacion."  In  some,  the  American  teacher  gives  instruction  three  times  a 
week;  others  are  inspected  once  a  month  or  even  less  often. 

The  quality  of  instructiou  ^ven  by  the  Filipino  barrio  teachers  depends  upon  his 
ability,  his  knowledge  of  English  and  method,  and  the  success  of  the  American 
teacher  as  ft  supervisor.  It  ranges  from  that  of  an  old-fashioned  Spanish  teacher  to 
that  of  an  up-to-date  class  room. 

When  practical  the  barrio  teachers  hold  school  four  hours  in  the  morning  and 
at<«nd  teachers'  class  in  the  afternoon. 

The  people  in  the  barrios  are,  generally  speaking,  more  anxious  for  instruction 
than  those  in  the  towns.  In  some  communities'  they  have,  with  their  own  effort, 
erected  buildings;  in  others  euitable  houses  are  furnished  by  the  barrios  at  no  cost 
to  the  municip^ty.  Where  such  a  strong  desire  for  edncatJon  is  evinced,  improve- 
ments in  the  ''poblacion"  school  are  being  postponed  and  the  money  spent  m  the 
barrioa. 

Ihirii^  the  present  year  the  growth  will  be  mainlyalong  the  lineof  barrio  schools; 
teachers  of  fair  ability  are  available,  and  with  a  land  tax  merely  equalii^  that  of 
last  year  considerable  enlai^ement  will  be  possible. 


The  Cavite  high  school  was  openeil  June  19,  1902,  with  Mr.  S.  K.  Mitchell  as 
principal  and  Mr.  Richard  Leonard  as  assistant  teacher.  The  need  for  a  high  school 
was  not  at  that  time  particularly  ui^nt,  but  it  was  thought  a  politic  measure  lo  com- 
mence the  work  and  show  what  the  primaiy  schools  were  leading  to,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  stream  of  students  from  the  Spanish  colleges  in  Manila.  In  this  we  have 
been  very  successful. 

The  school  commenced  with  an  enrollment  of  about  25.  This  increased  slowly  till 
it  reached  a  maximum  of  80  in  November  with  a  daily  attendance  of  70.  For  the 
month  of  March  the  enrollment  was  72  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  92.5. 

The  bntk  of  the  pupils  came  from  the  neighboring  towns,  the  more  distant  being 
scarcely  represented.  This  seems  to  ai^e  tie  necessity  of  establishii^  a  secondary 
school  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province. 

Of  the  72  enrolled  last  March  84  have  returned,  2  have  gone  to  the  Liceode  Manila 
(one  of  them  because  he  wished  to  take  a  commercial  course),  2  had  to  go  to  work, 
1  is  prevented  by  lack  of  means;  the  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  other  3  is 
tmknown. 

This  year  the  school  opened  under  more  advantageous  circumstances.  A  com- 
modious building  in  Cavite  had  been  secured  and  more  teachers  added  to  the  force. 
The  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  is  150,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  140. 
The  towns  of  the  southern  part  of  the  province  continue  without  representation.  A 
preparatory  class  for  older  pupils  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  English  has  been 
org^izedand  proven  popular.  At  present  nearly  50  areenrolled.  These  aredrawn 
mainly  from  the  class  that  has  not  hitherto  x>^tronized  American  schools. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  good.  A  debating  society  has  been  oi^anized  among  the 
more  am^anced  pupils  and  a  baseball  team  is  preparing  to  arrange  games  with  other 
schools  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  This  year  the  enrollment  of  girls  is  over  30, 
against  9  of  last  year.     Embroidery  is  taught  and  proves  quite  an  attractive  feature. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  high  school  now  conaats  of  3  American  teachers  and  1 
Filipino,  with  a  music  teacher  extra.  Another  American  teacher  will  aoon  be  added 
and  an  industrial  man  is  very  much  desired. 

Cavite  is  an  ideal  place  for  an  industrial  school.    The  arsenal  gives  steady  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  first-class  mechanics;  two  dry  docks  are  situated  just  outside  of  ' 
the  town,  and  a  large  Government  floating  dock  is  expected  to  arrive  during  the  year. 
It  is  believed  that  were  an  iniiustrial  teacher  furnished  by  the  department  and  the 
proper  support  given  to  the  school  a  larfjc  numl«'r  of  pupils  would  be  forthcoming. 
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Although  even  in  the  primary  schools  much  time  is  spent  on  branches  other  than 
English,  this,  it  must  be  conc'eded,  ia  and  wiil  continue  to  be  the  one  requiring  the 
most  serious  thov^ht  and  attention  on  the  mrt  of  tiie  teacher,  and  hence  the  most 
important.  The  other  studies  present  no  aifficulties  radically  different  from  those 
encountered  in  the  States,  while  the  teaching  of  English  to  Filipino  children  is  an 
art  that  has  to  be  learned  by  each  new  teacher  before  he  can  reach  even  a  low  average 
of  proficiency. 

As  a  rule  the  teachers  of  this  divisiori  have  made  great  progress  in  method  of 
teaching.  The  tendency  to  emphasize  reading  at  the  cost  of  conversation  is  gradu- 
ally being  eradicated,  and  with  the  advent  ol  books  adapted  to  the  work  greater 
improvement  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  all  the  effort 
hitherto  spent  in  preparii^  special  text-books  has  been  in  the  line  of  reading  books. 
Ko  one,  apparently,  has  thought  of  getting  out  an  outline  of  lessons  in  conversation. 

I  notice  that  the  best  teachers  in  the  province  have  discarded  books  to  a  certain 
extent  and  evolved  for  themselves  a  set  of  language  lessons  better  fitted  for  the  work 
than  any  text-book  obtainable.  From  the  fa«t  that  these  systems  are  almost  iden- 
tical in  their  general  plan  we  may  deduce  the  possibility  of  there  being  an  ideal  order 
in  which  words  and  grammatical  forms  may  be  introduced. 

No  one  denies  that  certain  words  and  forms  are  needed  earlier  in  the  life  of  a  child 
than  others,  nor  that  there  are  certain  words  and  forms  the  knowledge  of  which 
comes  logically  before  that  of  others.  It  is  the  recognition  of  these  facts,  toother 
with  correct  iud^ent  of  what  should  come  first,  and  patience  and  ingenuity  in 
drilling  into  me  ciiildren  the  knowledge  of  these  words  and  forms,  that  distinguishes 
between  a  good  teacher  of  conversation  and  a  poor  one. 

Much  help  would  be  given  new  teachers  and  those  not  fully  acqnainted  with 
English  construction,  as  the  Filipino  teachers,  if  a  work  containing  lessons  in  con- 
versation were  published.  Meanwhile,  as  there  is  no  such  work  gotten  up  by  the 
department,  I  would  recommend  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  a  book  entitled 
"Prc^ressive  Lessons  in  English,"  by  Mr.  Sampson,  English  teacher,  Canton,  China. 
Although  this  book  is  not  adapted  to  the  Philippines,  it  cont^ns  many  valuable  bints 
for  a  teacher  of  conversation. 

In  summing  up  the  work  for  the  past  year  it  must  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  American  teachers  the  attendance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  more  than  for  any  other  month  in  the  history  of  the  schools  of  the  prov- 
ince, that  of  March,  1903,  being  2,487.  During  the  present  year,  with  the  oreaniza- 
tion  of  the  barrio  schools,  the  number  of  children  receiving  instruction  i"  TmnUiih 

will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  increased.    """ "  "  '  " "'    '   '  '     '' 

the  schools  is  most  mendly,  while  the  c 
its  superiority  to  any  other  obtainable. 

During  the  present  year,  provided  we  i 
tadrones  continue  reasonably  quiet,  we  e 
advancement  in  all  lines  of  education. 


The  prevalence  of  cholera  and  smallpox  interfered  seriously  with  work  through- 
out this  division  during  the  last  school  year.  Division  Superintendent  Samuel 
MacClintock  makes  the  following  report  on  conditions  after  April  1,  1903: 

The  summer  vacation  school  began  on  April  27.  On  account  of  the  cholera  situa- 
tion it  became  necessary  to  send  out  word  two  weeks  before  the  time  set  for  opening 
Kstponing  indefinitely  the  beginning  of  this  work.  Otherwise  there  would  have 
sn  a  much  lar^r  attendance.  We  opened  on  April  27  in  spite  of  the  cholera. 
Many  native  teachers  were  detained  by  the  notice  ol  postponenient. 

The  prospects  for  a  successful  school  year  were  br^ht  when  the  schools  of  this 
division  opened  on  June  15.  Cholera,  smallpox,  and  famine,  due  to  the  long 
drought  and  consequent  failure  of  the  corn  crop  last  spring,  interfered  greatly  at  the 
beginning,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  only  two  schools  closed  down,  and 
those  have  now  resumed  work. 

In  spite  of  danger  the  American  teachers  are  all  pushing  their  work.  The  cholera 
and  smallpox  situation  is  improving  daily,  and  the  famme  will  be  over  soon.  We 
may  confidently  expect  a  good  year. 
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I  would  callyour  atteotioti  especially  to  the  excellent  progress  made  in  the  schools 
of  the  city  of  Cebu.  The  enrollment  for  this  month  promises  to  go  far  beyond  any- 
thing yet  attained.     For  purposes  of  comparison  I  snomit  the  followinf;: 


Filipino  ttttttiera  m  Cebu 
Total  enTollment 
Avemge  attendance 


In  connection  with  the  San  Nicolas  school  Mr  J  \  Barrow  has  orginiEed  ind  is 
supervisii^  a  bamo  school  whose  enrollment  was  179  and  attendanc  e  122  for  June. 

Mrs.  Lowering  has  more  than  doubled  the  attend ince  ot  the  Ermiti  sibool  and 
the  Central  school,  under  Mr  Manning,  hta  ibout  reaLlied  tlie  htmt  of  it^  tipitity. 
Other  schools  will  be  opened  in  the  near  future. 


The  history  of  the  normal  school  during  the  past  year  (1902-3)  was  unfortunate. 
Owii^  to  the  general  attitude  of  the  people  and  to  strong  church  institutions  existing 
in  Oebu  the  problem  of  building  up  a,  secondary  school  here  is  entirely  different  from 
what  it  is  in  other  places.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  1  call  your  attention  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  school.  The  enrollment  having  (August  7)  reached  225, 
and  new  pupils  coming  in  every  day,  the  problem  now  presented  is  how  to  take  care 
of  them.  Chairs,  taUes,  a  piano,  drawing  boards,  blackboards,  and  other  things 
needed  are  lacking.  We  are  at  present  occupying  what  is  probably  the  best  building 
for  school  purposes  in  the  Archipelago. 

While  I  am  still  eervii^  as  pnncipal  of  the  normal  school,  the  actual  running  of 
the  school  islettlareely  to  Miss  FlorenceGrayum  and  Mr.  J.  Frank  Daniel.  lean  not 
commend  too  highly  their  work.  They  have  not  hesitated  to  give  their  & — '"- 
freely  and  at  all  times  to  building  up  the  school. 


Cebu  normal. 

OeUiber, 
1902. 

2h 

^ 

Average  dailyatt 

endsnti.' 

The  land  tax,  while  seeming  to  provide  an  adequate  amount  tor  school  purposes, 
does  in  reality,  owing  to  poor  collections,  provide  a  wholly  inadequate  sum.  J  would 
suggest  that  the  law  oe  so  amended  that  a  part  of  the  extended  cedula  tax,  imposed 
in  lieu  ot  an  exemption  upon  all  real  estate  under  $25  gold  in  value,  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  fund.  I  would  also  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  give 
the  division  superintondent  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  school  tunds. 


Some  of  our  most  important  towns  are  unprovided  for  and  are  very  a 
American  teachers.  At  the  present  time,  out  of  67  municipalities  in  this  division, 
only  10  have  American  teachers.  I  can  notleavethis  subject  without  speakingof  the 
hearty  support  every  teacher  in  the  division  has  given  me,  and  of  the  excellent  work 
that  mey  are  doing.     Entire  harmony  prevails. 


There  are  177  native  teachers  at  work  in  the  province,  drawing  (if  there  happens 
to  be  money  left  over  after  paying  all  other  expenses)  the  average  salary  of  14  pesos 
per  month.  Where  there  are  American  teacliers  the  native  can  be  trained  to  do 
good,  efficient  work;  but  without  such  supervision  the  native  schools  are  almost 
valueless.  Still,  the  teachers  want  help  and  this  offers  a  big  field  for  the  extension  of 
our  present  work. 
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The  schools  in  thia  divieion  are  doing  excellent  work;  the  attendance,  wherever 
thereaj-eAmericanfeachera,  JBincreasingsatisfactorily;andthespirit  toward  theachools 
is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Division  of  Ilocos  Noete. 

[Beportot  DiriBlonSnperlntenaeiit  J.  M.  KNiaELEi.] 

After  the  long  vacation  of  1902,  March  20  to  June  22,  the  school  work  opened  with 
the  annual  vacation  normal  on  May  18.  This  had  been  organized  beforehand,  so 
that  work  began  immediately  in  instruction.  The  standard  of  admission  was  ability 
of  the  student  to  read  Eigliah  intelligently  and  to  know  the  fundamental  proce^es 
of  arithmetic.  This  had  been  gone  over  before  school  closed  for  va.'ation,  and  those 
who  were  considered  eligible  had  been  selected  from  each  school  in  the  province. 
Two  hundred  and  thirtv-five  were  enrolled,  and  these  were  oi^nized  according  lo 
preparation  into  e^ht  claeses  or  grades.  All  instroction  was  given  in  English.  At 
the  close  of  the  five  weeks  a  good,  thorough  examination  was  given  on  the  work  cov- 
ered in  class,  and  there  were  rather  remarkably  few  failures.  Certificates  showing 
the  grades  aad  average  standing  of  the  students  were  issued.  Little  attempt  was 
made  to  instnict  the  native  teachers  in  methods,  except  to  teach  them  each  subject 
as  they  were  expected  to  teach  it  in  turn  to  their  students.  Our  efforts  have  fc«en 
specially  directed  to  developing  an  efficient  English-speaking  native  teachii^  force. 
We  have  put  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  into  teaching  the  teachers,  and  have 
met  with  snccesB  enough  to  fully  justify  the  plan. 

The  public  schools  opened  June  21,  every  teacher,  both  American  and  native,  beii^ 
at  his  post  ready  tor  duty.  We  had  used  no  compulsory  or  other  means  to  induce  a 
laige  attendance,  the  voluntary  attendance  being  as  lai^e  as  we  could  handle  with 
the  amount  of  teachimt  force  and  schoolhouses  and  furniture  we  could  provide  with 
the  funds  available.  The  oatiook  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  especially  favor- 
able. The  teachers,  fresh  from  the  normal,  were  enthusiastic,  and  the  students  who 
had  been  admitted  to  tjie  normal  aloi^  with  the  teaohers  aided  in  spreading  the 
inspiration. 

But  little  more  than  a  monthj  however,  from  the  time  of  opening  the  school  chol- 
era broke  out  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  province,  ao  that,  in  the  first  days  of 
August,  by  order  of  the  provincial  board  of  health,  the  schools  were  all  closed  and 
did  not  reopen  until  the  latter  part  of  October.  This  was  a  serious  misfortune  to  the 
schools,  from  which  they  did  not  fullj-  recover  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Besides  the  serious  loss  of  time  and  disoi^nization  of  attendance  it  diminished  the 
interest  of  the  parents  and  officials.  In  addition  to  this  an  epidemic  of  smallpox, 
banning  in  January,  compelled  ns  to  close  the  schools  in  three  large  pueblos  and 
interferred  most  seriously  with  the  school  attendance  in  several  others. 

In  spite  of  these  disasters  the  Americanand  native  teachers  have  worked  on  faith- 
fully, and  the  schools  have  taken  a  strong  and  permanent  hold  npon  the  people. 
The  use  of  English,  conversationally,  is  daily  growii^,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a 
very  short  time  when,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  it  will  be  more  widely  dissem- 
inated and  better  understood  than  was  ever  the  Spanish  langu^ie.  Besides,  we  have 
a  well-established  course  as  a  working  basis  in  every  school  in  arithmetic,  language, 
history,  geography,  writing,  and  spelling,  and  the  students  know  and  sing  from  10 
to  35  English  songs.  Our  limited  funds  have  prevented  us  from  enlarging  the  schools 
as  mnch  as  we  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  there  has  been  a  compensating  fea- 
ture in  that  the  smaller  number  have  been  better  tai^ht,  and  the  percentile  of 
students  who  read  and  write  English  well  is  very  high. 

The  vacation  normal  this  year  was  organized  with  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of 
admission  than  last  year.  None  were  admitted  who  did  not  speak  and  understand 
English  readily  and  who  had  not  a  fair  start  in  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic 
to  decimals.  All  instruction  was  given  in  English,  and,  considering  the  difficulties 
we  encountered,  a  remarkable  amount  of  progress  was  made.  I  consider  the  normal 
to  have  been  not  only -unquestionably  successful,  but  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  whole  year's  work.  It  did  more  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  American  school 
eystem  than  any  other  thing  we  have  done.  Dozens  of  the  most  influential  and  best 
educated  natives  have  since  expressed  surprise  to  me  that  so  much  could  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  schools  since  they  were  established.  The  normal  was  the  first 
feature  to  attratt  their  attention.  Their  visits  to  theschools have  been  more  frequent, 
and  they  have  much  more  frankly  approved  of  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  schools 
than  everbefore. 

There  are  a  few  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  the  division  that  require 
Special  attention  in  this  report. 
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and  the  valuation  is  not  high.  The  niunicipaUtiee,  except  Laoag,  liave  had  great 
difficulty  in  paying  running  expenses,  and  appropriations  out  of  the  general  funda 
for  school  purposes  were  out  of  the  question. 

The  teachers  in  nearly  every  pueblo,  outside  of  the  capital  of  the  province,  were, 
up  (o  the  first  of  this  year,  from  three  to  six  months  behind  in  their  pay.  This  ma<le 
it  impossible  to  build  schoolhouses  or  furniture,  or  to  even  repair  what  we  hail. 
Since  the  collection  of  the  land  tax  in  January,  corresponding  to  the  j'ear  1902,  and 
also  collection  for  1903,  we  have  built  five  new  schools  and  made  considerable  fnr- 
niture.  There  is  still  creat  need  for  more  funds  tor  furniture  and  buildings,  as  the 
size  of  the  schools,  and  consequently  the  spread  of  education,  is  limited  absolutely 
by  the  amount  of  funds  available. 


We  have  been  a  little  unfortunate  in  regard  to  the  American  teachers  stationed  in. 
the  province.  Out  of  about  25  that  have  been  at  different  times  assigned  to  Ilocoa 
Korte  2  have  died  of  contagious  disease,  2  have  resigned  and  retamed  to  the  States 
on  account  of  serious  illne^,  2  have  resigned  by  permission  for  personal  reasons, 
and  1  was  dismissed.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned,  the  work  and  con- 
duct of  the  American  teachers  have  been  admirabla  The  distance  from  Manila  and 
the  difficulties  of  transportation  have  made  the  conditions  of  life  rather  unusually 
hard,  but  the  teachers  have  discharged  their  duty  with  fortitude  and  courage.  They 
have  not  only  imparted  instruction  to  their  students,  but  have  inspired  pupils  ivitli 
ambition  and  taught  them  the  value  of  character  and  industry.  The  effects  of  their 
influence  are  plainly  perceptible  in  the  Filipino  young  people. 


The  high  school  was  oi^nized  July  1,  1902.     The  provincial  board  was  asfeed  to 
provide   rooms   and   furniture   for  200  pupils,  but  owing   to  the  poverty  of    the 

Sovince  it  was  decided  that  this  was  impracticable.  They  appropriated  |120 
esican  to  pay  the  rent  of  two  rooms  in  a  private  house,  caiaible  oi  holding  aliout 
75  students.  Furniture  given  by  the  bureau  of  education  and  intended  for  the 
municipalities  was  used  in  the  hiMi  school.  Seventy-five  of  the  best  students  in  the 
province  were  admitted  and  two  teachers  assigned  U>  duty  there.  As  no  more  room 
was  available,  the  school  necessarily  renmned  at  this  number  dnring  the  entire  school 
year.  At  the  first  of  this  school  year,  however,  the  personnel  of  the  provincial  board 
havmg  been  changed,  the  present  board  adopted  a  much  more  liberal  policy  toward 
the  school.  A  house  that  acconunodates  about  200  was  rented,  and  the  constraction 
of  a  new  high  school  building  was  commenced.  This  is  nearly  finished  and  will  soon 
be  occupied.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  about  55,000  Mexican,  and  it 
will  accommodate  a  few  more  than  200students.  There  are  at  least  100  more  students 
in  the  province  prepared  to  enter  the  high  school  as  soon  as  thev  can  be  accommo- 
dated. It  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  the  enrollment  will  reach  500  or  600,  if  the 
number  can  be  provided  for. 


have  made  great  progress.  Every  town  in  the  province  has  a  well-organized  school. 
The  Filipino  teachers  have  been  fiurly  well  trained;  they  have  developed  a  spirit 
of  progress,  and  1  he  schools  are  steadily  improvii^.  The  work  of  education  has  won 
adelinite  and  permanent  place  in  the  community,  and  the  best  families  in  the  province 
are  the  best  fnends  of  the  school.  The  young  people  of  theprovince  have  a  desire 
for  learning  that,  I  believe,  will  prove  sincere  and  lasting.  The  present  school  year 
gives  promise  of  much  greater  results,  because  of  fewer  interruptions  and  "'"'■'"'''"' 
and  because  of  greatly  increased  facilities. 
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Almost  all  of  the  pueblos  of  Ilocos  Sur  have  good  schools.  There  are  a  tew  towns 
which  are  too  poor  to  r^ae  sufficient  funds  to  tie  able  to  keep  up  schoolhoiises  and 
furniture,  and  pay  even  a  small  salary  for  two  native  teachers.  Many  of  the  larger 
towns  support  not  only  good  central  schools,  but  have  also  provided  for  and  estab- 
lished good  schools  in  the  larger  barrios.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  people 
in  this  province  live  in  the  barrios,  this  being  an  asriculturEu  region,  and  an  especial 
effort  has  b?en  made  to  establish  barrio  schools  tliat  can  be  easily  reached  by  the 
barrio  children.  In  some  pueblos  there  are  many  children  not  yet  within  reach  of  a 
school,  hut  this  is  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  funds  and  teachers  worth  appointing. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  in  pueblos  where  American  teachers  have  been  employed, 
both  the  children  and  the  native  teachers  have  made  very  rapid  progress  in  ^1  their 
school  work,  but  eapecially  in  the  acquirement  of  the  ligliah  lat^^ui^re.  We  now 
have  many  native  teachers,  even  in  the  barrios,  who  are  doing  all  uieir  work  in 
Bnglisb.  In  some  barrios  I  find  the  native  teachers  teaching  Spanish  and  religion, 
usually  because  the^  can  teach  nothing  eke  because  of  a  lack  of  education  ana  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  and  the  common  branches.  If  these 
teachers  were  discharged  it  would  be  impossible  to  replace  them  by  any  others.  We 
wilt,  in  lime,  have  well-equipped  teachers  from  our  nigh  schools  for  appointment, 
but  the  great  difflculty  then  wUl  be  to  r^se  sufficient  funds  in  the  small  towns  to  pay 
salaries  large  enough  to  induce  good  teachers  to  accept  the  appointments. 

In  Ilocos  Sur  there  are  at  present  153  native  teachers  employed.  Of  these  97  are 
working  under  the  direction  and  with  the  help  of  12  American  teachers,  tlie  other  56 
are  doin^  the  beat  they  can  unaided.  Of  the  native  teachers  who  have  the  assistance 
of  Amencan  teachers,  in  one  instance,  there  are  24  natives  to  1  American  teacher. 
At  the  close  of  the  schools  in  March  this  province  lost  from  its  primary  schools  by 
transfer  and  resignation  15  of  its  American  teachers.  The  need  is  very  great  for 
more  American  primary  teachers. 

The  whole  province  is  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  idea  of  public  schools,  and 
everywhere  towns  which  have  no  American  teachers  are  asking  for  them. 

Many  of  the  pueblos  of  Abra  are  small  and  very  poor.  Very  few  of  them  have 
schoolbouses  worth  speaking  of,  or  school  funds  enough  to  pay  2  centro  teachers  10 
pesos  each  per  month.  Outside  of  Bangued  (the  capital) ,  Dolores,  Tayum,  Ban  Job6, 
and  perhaps  Lft  Paz,  there  is  not  enough  money  for  school  purposes  to  snpport  2 
teachers.  The  highest  salaries  paid  in  any  pueblo  are  15  pesos  permonth.  Of  course, 
barrio  schools  supported  by  public  funds  are  out  of  the  question.  Much  of  the 
best  rice  and  com  land  is  owned  by  the  Tinguianes,  and  they  being  non-Christians, 
are  not  taxed.  In  several  Tinguiane  towns,  however,  the  people  are  anxious  to  have 
schools  and  American  teachers.  The  best  we  have  been  Eible  to  do  so  far  is  to 
appoint  for  them  Ilocano  teachers,  who  are  of  a  very  inferior  class  because  of  the  low 
salaries. 

The  Abra  pueblos  which  have  had  American  teachers  have  made  much  prepress 
but  are  sadlj"  in  need  of  more  American  teachers.  During  the  last  school  year  Abra 
lost  7  American  teachers.  At  present  there  are  31  native  and  3  AJnerican  teachers 
in  the  province.  All  3  of  the  American  teachers  are  in  the  high  school  at  Bangued, 
By  another  year  or  two  we  will  have  plenty  of  good  native  aapirantes  to  send  into 
the  pueblos  and  barrios  if  some  way  can  bo  provided  by  which  they  can  be  paid  liv- 
ing salaries. 

Even  the  faraway  tancheriaa  of  both  the  Ilocanos  and  Tinguianes  are  asking  for 
teachers  and  materials.    At  present  we  can  supply  neither. 

In  both  provinces  the  public  schools  have  the  support  of  all  the  people.  In  out- 
of-the-way  puehloa  and  barrios,  native  teachers  teach  Spanish  and  reii^on,  as  of 
old.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  church  people  to  start  parochial  schools 
in  a  number  of  the  pueblos.  In  Vigan  the  friars  are  using  their  influence  against 
students  attending  the  high  school  and  also  the  primary  schools.  What  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  attendance  in  the  public  schools  eventually  is  hard  to  tell.  They 
are  expecting  to  establish  their  Catholic  schools  in  the  near  future. 

I  believe  the  school  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  allow  the  native  teachers  to 
teach  religion  in  the  public  schools  a  hsJf  hour  each  day,  the  teaching  to  be  done  in 
English.  Practically  speaking,  all  the  children  who  attend  the  schools  in  the  provin- 
cial townsare  from  Catholic  homes,  and  their  parents  want  the  children  taught  religion. 
Itisuselesstoexpect  that  parents  are  going  to  petition  the  division  superintendent 
for  permission  to  nave  their  children  toiight  "doctrina,"  etc.  They  will  take  their 
children  out  of  the  public  schools  and  send  them  to  private  schools  "before  they  will 
do  this. 
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In  this  division  we  have  two  high  schools.  The  following  is  a  report  from  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Blisa,  principal  o(  the  Vigau  school: 

"The  provincial  high  school  opened  its  firal  session  on  June  15,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  presented  an  enrollment  of  318  students,  which  number  has  since 
increased  to  419;  19  of  these  come  from  provinces  other  than  Ilocos  Siir.  Of  towns 
outside  of  Vigan  contributing  students  to  the  high  school,  Candon  is  first,  with  36 
members;  Magsin^  I  second,  with  21.  (See  appended  report  of  pupils  bytowus.) 
During  June  aud  July  an  averiue  percentage  of  attendance  was  maintained  of  90, 
making  a  daily  attendance  of  367.  For  the  teaching  of  so  many  pupils  not  onl)'  was 
the  corps  of  teachers,  numbering  8,  found  insufficient,  but  also  the  building  accom- 
modations were  inadequate.  This  necessitated  the  present  orifanizatiou  of  theschool. 
The  session  of  the  high  school  proper  is  held  in  the  mornina;  from  8  to  12,  having 
enrolled  the  more  advanced  pupils  and  being  taiffiht  entirely  by  American  teachers. 
The  afternoon  session  is  from  2.30  to  5.30,  and  includes  the  less  advanced  pupils.  It 
is  tanght  by  12  aspirantes  of  the  high  school,  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  of 
the  American  teachers.  This  afternoon,  or  preparatory,  school  in  July  numbered 
217  students.  The  constantly  increasing  and  h^hpercentt^  of  attendance  is  indica- 
tive of  great  and  continued  interest  in  the  work,  manv  students  coming  from  a 
great  distance  and  accepting  the  hardest  conditions  oi  living  in  order  to  attend 
classes.  Many  unable  to  continue  their  studies  on  account  of  poverty  have  returned 
to  their  towns,  yet  few  fail  to  return  for  the  quarterly  examinations,  so  as  to  retain 
their  matriculation  marks  and  gain  credit  tor  work  done.  In  the  high  school  proper, 
60  per  cent  of  the  students  have  been  in  attendance  constantly  since  the  first  session, 
September,  1902,  and  will  graduate  the  coming  year. 

"  Three  yeare'  course  of  eiudy. 
"First  year: 

1.  Reading. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

3.  Elementary  geography. 
i.  United  States  history. 

5.  Mn«c. 

6,  Drawing. 
"  Second  year; 

1.  Reading. 

2.  Arithmetic 

3.  Physical  get^raphy. 

4.  Nature  study. 

5.  Hygiene  and  physiology. 
"  Third  year: 

1.  Algebra, 

2.  Political  and  commercial  geography. 

3.  General  history, 

4.  Botany. 

6.  Physics. 

"  I^in  and  Spanish  are  tat^ht  as  elective  studies.  The  desire  for  these  two  studies 
as  accomplishments  is  to  be  considered  as  important  in  our  course  of  study.  Teleg- 
raphy has  been  taught  since  the  beginning  of  last  year's  vacation,  and  has  proved 
very  popular  with  students.  July's  report  presents  an  enrollment,  day  and  night 
schools  combined,  of  146.  The  telt^raph  students  are  required  to  enroll  in  the  high 
school,  and  select  three  courses  of  study  in  English — reading,  arithmetic  and 
geography  being  preferred.  We  need  additional  teachers.  An  enrollment  of  over 
400  IS  at  present  taxing  the  energies  of  both  students  and  teachert.  1  find  that 
detaining  aspirantes  for  afternoon  work  interferes  seriously  with  their  work  as 
students  and  exhausts  their  vitality.  In  fact,  with  the  opening  of  the  second  quarter 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  see  myself  able  to  continue  the  work  of  the  afternoon 
session,  unless  additional  teachers  are  provided.  For  the  presentation  of  our  course 
of  study,  a  uniform  system  of  text-Sooks  is  greatly  desired.  At  present  we  are 
working  under  difficulties,  not  being  able  to  present  the  subjects  of  the  second  year's 
work  on  account  of  the  lack  of  proper  text-Dooks  for  the  presentation  of  these  sub- 
jects. Additional  courses  of  study  are  needed,  especially  instrumental  mnsic  and 
courses  in  feminine  art  for  the  giria,  and  manual  training  lor  the  boys. 

"The  provincial  board  has  anticipated  our  demand  for  a  larger  building  by  a  plan 
to  build  a  high  school  adequate  for  the  accommodation  of  600  students.  It  will  then 
be  possible  for  us  to  use  our  present  building  for  a  girl's  dormitory,  ii  irying  need  of 
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the  provincial  high  school  since  the  beginning  of  its  work  among  these  people.  We  ' 
could  then  present  certain  subjecta,  such  as  music,  embroidery,  and  sewing,  in  con- 
nection with,  oar  high  school  course  of  study,  and  yet  not  interfere  with  its  regular 
work.  Manual  training  for  the  boys  and  young  men  of  this  province  would  lead  our 
students  into  many  lucrative  fields  of  work  at  present  not  open  to  them  for  the  lack 
of  it.  I  believe,  also,  that  it  would  prove  very  popular  among  the  llocanos.  In  the 
new  high  school  building,  soon  to  be  erected,  it  ia  plaimed  to  set  apart  a  lai^  room 
to  he  used  as  a  manual  trainii^  school." 

The  high  school  in  Bangued,  Abra,  is  not  so  large  as  the  Vigan  school,  but  it  is 
doing  good  work.  We  have  S  teachers,  all  of  them  being  overworked  in  trying  to 
take  care  of  the  140  students  in  attendance  at  the  high  achooi. 

The  Abra  high  school  has  an  enrollment  of  111  boys  and  29  girls,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  lOO  boys  and  27  girls,  a  total  of  127,  or  92  per  cent.  Many  studenta 
and  aspirantea  are  still  coming  in. 

Our  nigh  schools  are  doing  fine  work,  and  are  becoming  more  popular  every  day. 
The  only  trouble  I  find  ia  that  I  have  hard  work  to  keep  what  native  teachers  I  have 
from  resigning  and  entering  the  high  schools  as  students.  I  have  had  to  require  my 
teachers  to  ai^n  definite  contracts  to  remain  in  their  schools  for  the  entire  school  year. 

Both  our  high  schools  need  more  room,  more  teachers,  and  more  suitable  supplies. 


The  normal  institute  in  this  division  during  the  past  year  was  held  in  Vigan  from 
May  18  to  June  14,  inclusive. 

The  enrollment  was  male  280,  and  female  127,  making  the  total  of  409.  The  aver- 
age attendance  was  male  259,  and  female  117,  inafcihg  a  total  of  876.  The  percentage 
of  attendance  was  92,  Subjects  of  study  were  arithmetic,  reading,  history,  language, 
geography,  civil  government,  drawing,  spelling,  music,  and  methods. 

A  very  lai^e  percentage  of  the  feacherBoflloeos  Surwas  present,  and  most  of  those 
not  present  sent  valid  excuses  tor  their  absence.  The  attendance  from  Abra  Prov- 
ince was  very  small,  ipost  of  the  teachers  not  having  sufficient  money  to  pay  expenses. 

The  institute  was  a  success  in  every  way,  and  all  in  attendance  derived  much  bene- 
fit from  it.  The  only  improvement  would  have  been  more  American  teachers, 
there  being  only  nine  ta  handle  the  work  of  the  whole  institute. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  now  that  our  high  schools  are  in  each  successful  operas 
tlon,  we  could  shut  many  of  the  aspirantee  and  students  out  of  our  institutes,  thereby 
having  smaller  claeeea  and  being  able  to  do  better  work  with  the  teachers.  I  am 
also  of  the  opinion  that  much  would  be  gained  in  the  end  if  we  had  less  school 
for  the  children  in  the  primai^  schools  for  the  present  and  a  two  months'  nortnal 
inslJtnte  eacli  year  for  the  teachers.  I  am  more  convinced  every  day  that  the  native 
teacherseandoniore  with  the  primary  grades  in  teachii^  Ei^lish  tlian  the  American 
teachers,  provided  the  native  teacher  knows  English.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
at  present  we  have  so  fewnative  teachers  who  have  good  pronunciation.  As  soon  aa  . 
a  teacher  acquires  a  fair  pronunciation  and  knowledge  of  English  he  is  ottered  more 
money  in  some  civil  service  position,  or  some  place  in  one  of  the  military  establish- 
ments, than  the  pueblos  can  pay  bim,  and  he  ia  lost  from  the  schools. 

The  normal  institutes  do  a  very  great  amount  of  good  and  give  native  teachers  a 
chance  to  talk  togetherand  discuss  methods,  etc.  They  also  give  the  natives  drill  in 
hearing  the  pronunciation  and  manner  of  speaking  of  several  different  American 
teachers.  On  the  whole,  the  institutes  are  much  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the 
natives,  and  for  many  of  tJiem  afford  their  only  opportunity  of  studymg  English  at  all. 


(a)  The  first,  last,  and  greatest  need  in  this  division  is  for  more  thorough,  earnest, 
experienced  American  primary  teachers.  During  the  past  year  the  division  has  lost 
22  teachers  by  resignation  and  transfer.  It  has  gained  6  by  transfer.  The  work  of 
primary  education  has  been  well  begun  and  is  being  earnestly  carried  forward  by  the 
teachers  now  in  the  field;  bat  it  the  American  teaching  force  is  to  be  permanently 
reduced  much  of  the  work  begun  in  townfi  that  now  have  no  American  teachers  will 
be  lost,  as  few  of  the  native  tubers  are  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  it  forward  alone. 

(b)  We  need  in  this  division  grammar  schools  in  several  of  the  lat^r  towns,  which 
are  evenly  scattered  throughout  our  two  provinces,  tor  the  purpose  of  fittiM  the 
advanced  pupils  in  the  districts  surrounding  such  towns  for  entering  the  provincial 
high  schools.  Aa  it  is  now,  we  have  very  large  preparatory  classes  in  our  high 
schools,  who  form  practieallyafioatingmembership.  They  enter  the  school  and  stay 
as  long  as  their  small  amount  of  money  lasts,  and  then  are  compelled  to  drop  out. 
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They  are  too  old  and  too  far  advanced  to  remain  longer  in  the  primary  classes  in 
their  home  towns.  It  they  could  go  to  a  grammar  school  nearer  their  home  towns 
they  could  live  much  cheaper  because  of  receiving  home  supplies  and  aaaistance. 

(c)  For  the  benefit  of  adolte  who  are  unable  to  attend  night  or  day  schools,  barrio 
teacheraalreadyin  the  work,aiid  teachers  in  out-ot-the-way  pueblos  we  need  an  Ilocano- 
English  dictionary,  grammar,  and  reader.  With  such  books  in  the  hands  of  barrio 
teachers  they  could,  with  the  help  of  the  normal  institutes,  much  more  quickly 
acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  elementary  English  and  the  common  branches. 


The  general  outlook  tor  the  schools  of  this  division  is  very  encour^ing.  A  num- 
ber of  padrea  have  asked  me  it  they  wouldbe  permitted  under  the  law  to  establish 
church  schools.  I  have  informed  them  on  the  law  in  the  matter,  and  have  endeavored 
to  get  them  to  arrange  to  come  to  the  public  schools  to  teach  religion,  as  provided 
under  the  present  law.  They  invariably  evade  the  matter.  One  padre  as  good  as 
told  me  tfiat  the  whole  trouble  was  in  their  not  wanting  to  "ask"  permission  to 
teach  their  religion  in  the  schools  and  also  to  conform  with  the  requirements  as  to 
the  parents'  "petition." 

The  Ilocanos  are  very  eager  tor  education  and  the  people  are  ansious  for  better 
schools,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  towns  are  doing  all  they  can  afford  for  the 
public  schools. 

Division  op  Iloilo  axd  Antique. 
[Report  of  Division  Superintendent  G.  N.  Brink.] 


Up  to  and  including  the  month  of  August,  1902,  both  the  interest  and  attendance 
in  the  public  schools  ot  this  division  were  steadily  increasing.  The  support  given 
by  the  municipalities  to  the  public  schools  was  ^ood — from  tlieir  standpoint,  very 
good.  The  people  desired  to  nave  their  children  m  school,  but  not  infrequently  the 
desire  was  not  strong  enough  to  cause  the  parent  to  sacrifice  somewhat  Jn  order  that 
it  might  be  realized.  Good  will  toward  the  Amerioan  teacher  was  everywhere 
expressed  in  most  cordial  terms.  And  those  towns  which  did  not  have  American 
teachers  sent  in,  and  are  still  sending  petitions,  asking  that  they  be  ^ven  American 
teachera  to  take  charee  of  their  schools. 

Abont  the  1st  ot  September  cholera  appwired  in  Iloilo  Province,  and  the  schools 
were  soon  all  closed  by  order  of  the  provincial  board  of  health.  The  epidemic  con- 
tinued with  varyingseverity  thronghont  the  province  for  alxiut  two  months.  During 
all  of  this  time  the  schools  were  almost  without  exception  closed. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  malicious  stories  ot  the  poisoningot  wells  were  cans- 
■  ing  the  ignorant  mass  of  the  people,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  styled  themselves 
"ilustrados,"  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  Americans.  And  in  many  cases  all 
confidence  in  us  was,  tor  the  time  being,  lost. 

This  unfortunate  circumstance  made  it  doubly  hard  for  the  American  teacher  to 
beot  any  assistance  to  the  people  in  their  distress.  For,  having  no  confidence  in  the 
Americans,  they  feared  to  accept  the  ministrations  ot  the  teachers  lest  they  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  poison  them.  In  only  four  instances,  however,  was  the 
American  teacher  openly  charged  with  having  poisoned  wells  or  food.  .  The  situation 
in  which  we  all  found  ourselves  could  not  well  have  been  more  delicate.  In  every 
case  where  it  was  known  that  the  American  teacher  was  regarded  with  suspicion  I 
directed  him  to  come  to  Iloilo,  believit^  that  his  absence  from  his  town  while  cholera 
was  continuing  to  spread  would  do  more  than  any  amount  of  argument  could  to  dis- 
abuse the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  idea  that  the  American  teacher  was  inany  way 
the  cause  of  the  disease  that  was  carrying  off  so  many.  The  result  fully  justified 
this  actJon  on  my  part,  for  in  every  town  where  the  Americ.an  teacher  had  been 
under  suspicion  during  that  trving  time  he  was  welcomed  back  upon  his  return  with 
the  full  confidence  of  the  people.  Inafewcasea,  where  theconfldence  in  the  teacher 
was  too  strong  to  be  broken  by  absurd  rumors  and  the  common  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple too  sturdy  to  weaken  them,  the  teacher  remained  at  his  post  and  gave  the 
people  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

In  the  few  towns  from  which  I  have  been  able  to  secure  fairly  complete  data  of 
the  mortality  among  the  school  children  during  that  time  it  was  found  to  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  15  per  cent.  I  believe  that  this  percentage  isbelow  rather  than 
above  the  average  for  all  the  towns  ot  the  province. 

Schools  reopened  during  the  last  days  of  October.     The  November  reports  show  a 
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total  enrollment  in  the  schools  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  American  teachers 
of  but  1,781,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  August,  and  an  attendance  of  989,  or 
31  per  cent  of  the  August  attendance.  In  schools  under  the  general,  l-ut  not  imme- 
diate, supervision  of  the  American  teachers  the  enrollment  was  875,  or  44  per  cent 
of  the  August  enrollment,  and  the  attendance  546,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  August 
attendance.  The  total  enrollment  in  November  reached  2,656  (42  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  for  August),  and  the  attendance  1,635  (35  per  cent  of  the  attendance 
in  August). 

Schools  closed  in  December  with  an  enrollment  in  the  American  schools  of  2,337 
(53  per  cent  of  that  of  August).  The  attendance  reached  1,394  (45  per  cent  of  that 
of  August).  In  the  native  schools,  under  general  supervision  of  the  American  teacher, 
the  December  enrollment  was  768  (40  per  cent  of  the  Au^st  enrollment),  and  the 
attendance  548  {42  per  cent  of  the  August  attendance). 

Upon  reopening  the  schools  in  January  a  lai^  number  of  the  former  papils  and 
new  ones  as  well  began  to  come  in.  The  enrollment  as  shown  by  the  January 
reports  reached,  in  the  American  schools,  4,158  (94  per  cent  of  the  Augnat  enroll- 
ment), and  the  attendance  2,827  (91  per  cent  of  the  August  attendance).  In  the 
native  schools,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  American  teachers,  the  January 
enrollment  was  1,205  (68  per  cent  of  that  of  August) ,  and  the  attendance  was  1,070 
(82  per  cent  of  the  August  attendajice). 

Numbers  continued  to  increase  steadily,  thoi^h  slowly,  until  the  close  of  the  term 
on  April  3.  The  enrollment  in  the  American  schools  reached  4,808  (109  per  cent  of 
the  August  enrollment),  and  the  attendance  3,092  (99  per  cent  of  that  of  August), 
li  the  native  schools  under  the  general  superviaon  of  the  American  teachers  the 
enrollment  at  the  close  of  the  school  was  1,250  (66  per  cent  of  that  of  August),  the 
attendance  959  (74  per  cent  of  that  of  August).  The  total  enrollment  when  schools 
closed  was  6,058  (96  per  cent  of  that  of  August),  and  the  attendance  was  4,051  (92  per 
cent  of  that  of  August) . 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  it  took  us  all  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  to  get  our  schools  back  to  the  point  they  had  reached  before  cholera  began  its 
work  in  the  province.  The  American  teachers  succeeded  in  not  only  getting  back 
practically  all  of  the  old  students  but  also  enough  new  ones  to  take  the  places  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  15  per  cent  of  the  former  pupils.  The  native  schools  were 
still  about  25  per  cent  short  of  their  At^ust  numbers  when  schools  closed. 

I  feel  that  trie  American  teachere  are  to  he  congratulated  upon  their  record.  For 
they  retimed  to  a  people  whom  malicious  rumors  made  distrustful  and  suspicious; 
to  a,  people  whose  homes  had  been  shattered  by  death;  to  a  people  hungry  and 
deepairing,  whose  fields  were  untitled,  and  whosH  carabaos  were  either  dead  or  stolen; 
whose  courage  had  been  broken ;  whose  hr^hteet  outlook  was  somber  indeed.  Such 
was  the  condition  oE  the  people  to  whom  the  American  teacher  returned,  and  in 
whom  be  began  to  instill  a  new  courage.  That  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  their 
distrust,  in  gaining  anew  their  confidence  and  support,  and  in  refllliuE  his  schools 
speaks  eloquently  for  him  of  good  work  done.  How  fully  be  succeedea  in  r^aining 
their  confidence  is  evidenced  by  the  unprecedented  number  that  came  to  the  capital 
of  the  province  for  the  month's  work  in  the  summer  normal,  and  also  by  the  very 
lar«e  increase  in  the  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year. 

It  is  imposwble  for  me  to  give  complete  data  from  the  schools  at  this  early  date,  as 
the  first  reports  are  not  yet  in.  But  for  the  12  towns,  includit^  lloDo,  tnat  have 
reported,  roughly,  their  present  enrollment  and  attendance,  the  total  enrollment  is 
4,145,  and  the  attendance  3,538.  This  does  not  include  the  normal  institute,  which 
will  add  more  than  600  to  the  above  figures. 


;nt  of  581  and  an  aven^  attendance 
ped  to  293.  In  December  it  dropped 
to  258.  In  January,  however,  the  enrollment  increased  to  633  and  the  attendance  to 
427.  The  night  schools  on  April  3  had  an  enrollment  of  691  and  an  attendance  of 
489,  having  more  than  recovered  from  the  losses  sustained  during  cholera  time.  The 
work  done  was,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  The  interest  remained  good  to  the 
last.  This  branch  of  our  work  has  also  reopened  with  a  larger  attendance  than  last 
year  and  with  good  interest 

In  the  beginning  of  our  work  in  Panay  I  considered  the  n^ht-school  work  lai^ly 
lost  effort,  for  the  personnel  of  the  classes  changed  so  rapidly  that  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  students  remained  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them  to 
get  any  permanent  hold  on  their  work.  Tnis  is  now  largely  changed.  The  person- 
nel is  becoming  fixed  in  character,  and  the  results  secured  are  far  more  satismctory. 
I  believe  the  present  night-school  ^ork  eminently  worth  while. 
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The  enrollment  in  the  teachers'  ('lasses  was  67  in  August,  with  an  attendance  of  65. 
In  November  it  dropped  to  60,  with  all  in  Httendanee.  Most  of  the  vaiiant  places 
were  caused  by  the  death  of  the  teachers  from  cholera.  In  one  instance  a  maestra 
lost  her  mind  from  grief  because  of  the  loss  of  her  father,  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a 
hrother. 

When  school  closed  in  April  we  had  81  teachers  enrolled  in  the  teachers'  classes, 
and  an  averc^  attendance  of  77. 

In  this  branch  of  our  work  special  attention  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  the 
lessons  which  the  teachers  were,  to  teach  the  following  day.  Special  work  in  advance 
of  this  was  also  given  them.  The  teachers'  class  is  recognized  by  the  American 
teacher  as  being  his  great  opportunity  to  improve  his  native  assistants,  though  the 
native  teachers  do  not,  as  a  body,  become  very  enthusiastic  over  it.  They  feel  that 
we  are  requiring  of  them  much  more  work  than  the  Spaniards  did,  and  that  as  yet 
the  pay  is  but  little  better,  which  is  unfortunately  true. 


The  results  already  attained  are  gratifying.  In  those  schools  where  we  have  had 
American  teachers  tor  two  years  the  advanced  classes  are  using  the  third  readers. 
They  are  also  doing  creditable  wort  in  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and  composi- 
tion. In  any  of  these  towns*the  school  Doys  are  able  to  serve  as  intetpreters  for  the 
Americans  and  natives  when  doing  business  witli  each  other.  We  are  constantly 
increasing  the  percentage  of  children  from  the  upper  class,  which  is  a  very  encour- 
aging feature.  The  value  of  our  schools  is  becoming  more  generally  recognined,  and 
they  are  consequently  more  appreciated. 

The  secondary  school  here,  known  as  the  Iloiio  Normal  Institute,  has  been  so  fully 
discussed  in  my  recent  correspondence  (see  my  letters  of  July  7  and  21)  that  it  is  not 
necesary  to  treat  of  it  or  its  work  at  great  length  here.  It  first  opened  its  doors  on 
June  16,  1902.  By  the  latter  part  of  August  the  enrollment  was  nearly  300,  and  the 
daily  attendance  about  275.  The  faculty  at  this  time  had  13  members,  and  the 
school  had  been  divided  into  three  departments — the  normal,  preparatory,  and 
commercial. 

Durii^  the  months  of  September  and  October  the  school  was  closed  on  account  of 
the  preTOlence  of  cholera.  It  reopened  in  the  latter  part  of  October  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  100.  This  steadily  increased  until  it  reached  330  by  the  close  of  the 
term  in  April.  The  enrollment  now,  less  than  one  month  after  the  beginning  of  the 
new  term,  is  about  620,  and  the  daily  attendance  about  570. 

This  school  must  be  made — it  will  become — the  most  important  seat  of  learning  in 
the  southern  islands.  At  present  we  are  very  much  handicapped  by  lack  of  room, 
equipment,  teachers,  and  supplies.  If  we  were  in  a  position  to  meet  to  the  full  the 
present  opportunity  here  we  would  soon  have  a  school  whose  sti:d.'ut  body  would 
number  considerably  more  than  a  thousand,  and  whose  influence  would  be  a  most 
powerful  factor  in  winning  this  people  to  a  hearty  belief  in  us  and  our  honesty  of 
purpose.    The  outlook  for  this  special  and  advanced  work  here  is  splendid. 


Out  summer  normal  institutes  a._  ...^  r_, ^ —  .,, 

smaU  way  to  the  success  of  the  work  in  this  province.  They  are  of  great  benefit  U 
the  native  teachers,  and  serve  to  keep  up  their  interest  and  enthusiasm.  They  also 
offer  the  privileges  of  a  month's  special  work  to  those  young  men  and  women  who 
are  not  able  to  take  the  regular  normal  work. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  summer  normal  i 
found  in  my  report  of  May  13,  1903. 


One  of  the  most  crying  needs  is  more  money.  This  will  probably  remedy  itself  in 
time,  but  at  present  the  towns  are  very  poor  and  the  school  funds  wholly  inadequate. 

Next  to  money  we  need  more  teachers.  I  have  petitions  from  18  towns  in  this 
province  alone,  requesting  me  to  supply  them  with  American  teachers.  Three  of 
these,  I  believe,  should  be  granted  if  possible.  In  addition  to  these  three,  12  more 
are  needed  at  once  to  supply  places  made  vacant  by  resignation  and  transfer,  and  to 
assist  in  towns  where  the  work  has  grown  too  laMe  to  be  successfully  handled  by  the 
present  force.     We  also  need  7  more  teachers  in  the  province  of  Antique. 
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The  outlook  in  general  here  is  moat  cncocraging.  Aside  from  being  greatly 
hampered  by  lack  ot  sufficient  mmiidpal  fiindB,  and  by  the  too  frequently  inefficient 
municipal  government,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  present  and  future  of 
the  work  in  this  province. 

2.    ANTIftDB. 

The  following  is  submitted  by  Charles  R.  Cameron,  head  teacher  of  Antique; 

The  numerous  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  eight  months  in  the 
official  status  of  this  province  in  the  educational  department  has  undoubtedly  been 
prejudicial  to  the  best  results.  On  the  let  of  last  November  Antique  was  separated 
from  IloOo  and  made  a  division.  About  the  1st  of  January  the  superintendent  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Manila  and  upon  his  return  was  immediately  transferred  from  this 
division,  leaving  us  practically  without  a  8U]jerintendent  from  Jaimary  1  to  March  12. 
On  this  date  Mr.  Fiunk  R.  White  was  appointed  division  superintendent  of  Antique, 
bnt  was  det^led  in  the  general  office  in  Manila,  In  the  meantime  the  school  pre- 
supuestos  were  delayed,  teachers  were  unpaid,  resignations  were  presented,  vacancies 
occurred  through  death,  and  otherwise  no  one  was  in  the  province  with  authority  to 
deal  with  these  matters.  The  native  teachers  soon  learned  that  they  were  free  from 
inspection  and  authoritative  oversight  and  became  negligent  in  the  mscharge  of  their 
duties. 

Prom  March  9,  when  the  division  of  Antique  was  joined  to  that  of  Iloilo,  condi- 
tions improved  slowly,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  school  year  to  accomplish  much  and 
the  lack  of  inspection  was  still  a  serious  drawback  to  our  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  disadvantages  mentioned  above,  the  work  of  the  past  school  year 
was  sadly  interrupted  by  the  epidemic  of  cholera  which  first  appeared  here  in  Sep- 
tember and  which,  by  its  actual  ravages  and  throt^h  injurious  stories  regarding  the 
AmericsnB  circulated  therewith,  so  demoralized  the  schools  that  they  did  not  fully 
recover  up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Owing  to  the  transmission  of  school 
reports  in  turn  to  yourself.  Superintendent  Covell,  Superintendent  White,  and  again 
to  yourself,  very  few  remain  on  file  in  this  office.  Enough  are  accesaihle,  however, 
to  show  that  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  m  1902  the  schools  of  this 
province  were  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  they  had  reached  before  or  have 
reached  since. 

Certain  changes  in  the  months  at  present  designated  for  the  annual  school  vaca- 
tion would,  I  believe,  result  in  a  larger  average  daily  attendance.  The  banning  of 
the  rainy  season,  usually  in  the  month  of  July,  is  always  characterized  by  the  prev- 
alence of  sickness  among  the  children.  Many  of  the  poorer  children  also  are  at  this 
time  engaged  in  planting  rice.  In  the  montli  of  December  the  rice  harvest  ^ves 
employment  to  many  children.  Again,  a  child  will  come  to  school  during  the  hot 
months  of  April  and  May  much  more  readily  than  when  it  is  raining.  Indeed,  one 
can  hardly  attach  blame  to  the  child  who  neglects  to  come  to  school  in  the  rain 
when  this  means  sittingtwo  or  three  hours  in  school  with  wet  clothing.  I  therefore 
believe  that  if  the  vacation  months  were  chained  to  June  and  July,  with  one  more 
month  corresponding  to  the  time  of  the  rice  harvest,  the  change  would  result  in  an 
increased  attendance,  less  unpopularity  of  the  compulsory  education  ordinances,  and 
more  willing  enforcement  of  the  same. 

There  are  in  this  provioce  a  number  of  municipal  laws  requiring  attendance  in  the 
pubUc  school,  but  they  are  not  enforced.  Apresidente,  especially  one  seeking  reelec- 
tion, is  loath  to  make  himself  unpopular  by  enforcing  such  a  law  against  the  voters. 

The  estimated  amount  of  land  tax  which  formed  the  basis  for  school  presupuestos 
of  1902  was  proved  to  be  lately  in  excess  of  the  actual  collections.  The  result  has 
been  the  accumulation  ot  a  considerable  school  debt  The  total  debt  which  appears 
in  the  school  presupueefoH  of  the  current  year  as  remaining  unpaid  from  1902  amounts 
to  but  443.60.  This,  however,  is  misleading,  as  almost  aU  the  muncipalities  had 
exhausted  their  school  fund  by  January  1, 19K!.  Asa  result,  am^qority  oi  the  native 
teachers  did  not  receive  their  salaries  from  December,  1902,  to  July,  when  the  land 
tax  for  the  present  year  began  to  come  in.  This  meant  that,  with  the  same  expend- 
itures this  year  as  last,  the  Ist  of  January,  1904,  would  find  the  school  treasuries 
empty  t^ain  and  teachers'  salaries  would  lie  wx  months  overdue  next  year  before 
the  collection  of  the  1904  land  tax  would  make  their  payment  possible. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  plan  to  unite  the  municipalities  ot  this  province,  which  is 
to  reduce  their  number  one-halt  and  which  now  seemsabout  to  be  realized,  will  make 
possible  the  mmntenance  of  at  least  one  fairly  efficient  school  in  each  municipality. 

Secondary  education  in  this  province  began  on  the  7th  of  January  last,  when  the 
San  Job6  provincial  school  was  opened  by  the  writer  ot  the  present  report.     A  fairly 
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suitable  building  was  provided  by  the  province  at  a  cost  ol  |20  monthly.  This  has 
recently  been  changed  for  a  much  better  and  more  commodious  building  at  a  monthly 
rent  of  $25. 

The  matter  of  entrance  requirements  having  been  left,  by  force  of  circumetaiices, 
almost  entirely  in  my  hands,  I  allowed  to  enter  almost  all  above  the  i^  of  U  who 
came  from  towns  having  no  American  teacher,  without  r^rd  to  their  previous  train 
ing.  Tt  was  not  considered  ad  visable  to  exclude  these  untrained  pupils  for  two  reasons 
First,  they  had  no  means  of  preparii^  themselves  in  their  native  towns  second, 
it  was  found  that  the  pupils  sent  at  public  expense  by  the  municipalities  having 
no  American  teacher  were  all  untrained  and,  consequently,  a  banners  class  was 
necessary. 

A  large  enrollment  was  made  durii^  the  first  days  after  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  June  and  reached  73  early  in  July.  The  comparatively  small  diuly  attendance  for 
the  month  was  due  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  upon  the  10th  of  July.  I  expect  that 
in  the  near  future  the  attendwice  of  the  school  will  greatly  increase.  As  yet,  the 
school  baa  no  fixed  course  and  has  turned  out  no  graduates.  This  is  due,  however, 
to  its  youth,  and  during  the  current  year  I  wishj  with  your  approval,  to  establish  a 
course  of  study  the  completion  of  which  will  entitle  the  student  to  a  diploma  or  cer- 
tificate of  graduation. 

It  may  he  that  within  two  or  three  years  this  provincial  school  will  produce  a 
limited  number  of  competent  native  teachers.  But  in  the  meantime  the  work  of 
most  of  the  native  teachers  is  not  effective  unless  subject  to  the  oversight  of  an 
American.  I  therefore  sincerely  r^ret  that  the  past  year  haa  seen  the  number  of 
American  teachers  stationed  in  the  province  rediiced  from  ten  to  five.  We  must 
have  American  teachers  to  properly  ^vance  the  educational  work  of  the  province, 
and,  indeed,  to  prevent  the  loss  ol  ground  already  gained.  Sibalom,  San  Pedro,  Pat- 
teachers  and  pupus,  a  ,  ..  , 
should  have  at  least  6  new  teacheia. 

But  the  one  measure  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  most  to  increase  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  schools  of  Antique,  next  to  American  teachers,  is  some  provision  for 
the  rt^uiar  and  systematic  inspection  of  the  same.  The  scnools  of  this  province 
have  not  been  inspected  since  September  or  October  last.  The  only  opportunity 
which  I  have  had  to  become  acquainted  with  the  native  teachers  was  the  summer 
sdiool  of  last  April,  and  it  may  easily  be  an  injustice  to  the  teachers  to  jui%e  their 
work  entirely  upon  their  appearance  in  a  summer  school.  Furthermore,  it  is  impos- 
wble,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  sure  of  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  or,  indeed, 
of  the  teacher,  or  of  their  occupation  in  the  schoolhouse,  unless  they  are  led,  by  an 
occasional  inspection,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  ftuthfulneas  in  their  work  and  truth- 
fulness in  tbeir  reports. 

Although  we  have  had  rather  more  than  our  share  of  difficulties  to  contend  with 
during  the  past  year,  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  province.  A  number 
of  young  men  and  women  from  the  provincial  school  and  from  municipal  schools 
directed  by  American  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  province, 
taking  the  place  of  old  and  valueless  teachers.  We  are  now  working  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and,  through  the  union  of  the  municipalities,  may  look  forward  to 
better  municipal  schools  and  better  salaries  for  the  native  teacher.".  With  some 
provision  for  inspection  and  6  or  7  additional  American  teachers,  the  outlook  in  this 
province  will  be  quite  encouraging. 

Division  of  Lagitka. 

[Report  of  Division  SupBrinlenfleiit  W.  E.  Litti.] 

The  date  fixed  for  opening  schools  w 
of  choleraatthis  time  out  2or3(owns' 
a  month  or  two. 

Early  In  July  civil  government  was  inaugurated  and  all  the  troops  were  removed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  province.  Daring  these  critical  and  chai^ng  times  it 
was  hard  to  get  any  attention  for  the  schools  from  either  the  military  or  municipal 
authorities;  the  municipal  officers  were  more  or  less  inert  and  indifferent,  conse- 
quently the  enrollment  and  attendance  were  comparatively  light  at  the  outset. 

By  September  1  there  were  20  American  teachers  at  work  with  an  enrollment  of 
2,664  children,  withadaiiyattendanceof  about  2,000.  There  were  13  night  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  748  and  an  attendance  ol  562.  The  schools  closra  March  6, 
1903,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,737,  of  which  number  about  80  per  cent  were  in  regu- 
lar aeily  attendance.  Night  schools  showed  an  enrollment  of  472,  with  an  attend- 
ance ol  about  82  per  cent. 
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At  the  mauguration  of  the  American  school  Hystem  there  was  more  or  leas  blind 
opposition  displayed;  especially  waa  this  true  in  towns  more  remotely  situated  and 
consequently  coming  in  contact  less  treqaently  with  Americans.  This  opposition  to 
American  government  is  now  rapidly  breaking  down. 

The  American  school  system,  where  it  was  unknown  before  and  where  different 
methods  have  had  to  be  supplanted,  has  worked  a  wonderful  transformation  in  the 
Filipino  children  who  came  together  at  the  call  of  the  town  drum  two  or  more  years 
ago.  Because  of  the  Filipino  spirit  and  environment  American  ideas  are  taking  and 
are  bound  to  take  quick  and  lasting  hold  on  him. 

Teachers  report  gratifying  results  in  the  fa«t  that  pupils  in  many  instances  use 
English  in  talfeing  among  themselves  instead  of  their  native  language.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  a  pueblo  in.  this  division  where  tliere  are  not  a  number  of  Filipinos 
with  a  fair  speakmg  knowledge  of  Ei^lish,  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  arith- 
metic, and  well  up  ia  gec^raphical  information. 

We  need  more  barrio  schools,  bnt  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  school  purposes 
but  few  such  schools  have  as  yet  been  establisheri.  It  is  in  tlie  barrios  that  most  of 
the  recent  lawlessness  has  been  hatehed  and  where  the  most  lawless,  ignorant,  and 
dai^roua  elements  in  the  population  live.  ladronism  will  decrease  with  the  push- 
ina  of  schools  into  the  barrios  under  the  supervision  of  American  teachera. 

With  the  pajTnent  of  the  land  tax,  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  more  schools, 
build  and  repair  schoolhouses,  increase  salaries  of  native  teachers,  which  will  inspire 
them  to  greater  efforts  and  a  determination  to  prepare  themselves  professionally  to 
a  higher  degree.  Some  of  the  salaries  now  paid  to  native  teachers  are  distresein^y 
low— not  really  enough  to  snbsist  upon.  A  few  of  my  teachers  are  receiving  as  low 
as  8  pesos  per  month.  In  many  instances  the  towns  are  making  no  effort  to  pay 
their  teachers,  bat  are  waiting  for  the  pa)Tnent  of  the  land  fax,  expecting  to  make 
future  drafts  on  this  fund  for  old  school  debts. 

The  organization  of  the  work  of  the  Filipino  teacher  is  now  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion. The  plan  of  extending  the  course  of  the  Laguiia  high  school  to  the  teachers  of 
this  division  has  received  the  indorsement  of  all  teachers,  both  American  and  Fili- 
pino. The  Filipino  teachers  are  especially  anxious  to  place  themselves  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  so  far  as  «lucation  is  concerned.  They 
seemed  especially  pleased  to  think  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  cover  the 
work  and  be  graduated  on  the  same  footing  with  regmar  pupils  of  the  high  school. 
The  _plan  would  have  a  tendency  to  more  thoroughly  sysleioatize  the  work  of  the 
municipal  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  better  and  more  uniformly  prepare  pupils  for 
entrance  into  the  Li^ona  hi^h  school:  there  would  be  a  general  and  Hvelier  interest 
manifested  for  the  central  high  school  throughout  the  province. 

The  attendance  is  increaemg.  There  is  now  an  enrollment  in  the  day  and  night 
schools  of  about  3,500  pupils.  We  estimate  that  within  three  months  there  will  be 
5,000  children  in  the  schools  of  this  province.  It  is  now  merely  a  matter  of  getting 
teachers,  funds  being  raised  in  many  places  by  private  subscription  both  for  building 
schoolhouses  and  paying  teachers. 

The  prt^esB  of  the  Laguna  high  school  has  been  most  encouraging.  The  present 
enrollment  is  162.    This  we  hope  to  swell  to  200  in  the  near  future. 

Division  or  Union. 
[Eeport  of  Division  SuperintendGnt  C.  H.  Magbe.] 

On  September  1, 1903,  there  were  17  American  teachers,  including  the  division  eupet- 
intendent,  in  12  towns  of  the  province — 16  males  and  1  female.  Owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  cholera,  schools  were  running  in  only  3  towns — Agoo,  San  Juan,  and  Tubao — 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  leas  than  »0  pupils.  By  the  1st  of  October  all  the 
schools  were  open  and  started  with  a  small  attendance,  which  gradually  increased 
untU  at  the  close  of  the  schools  in  March  there  were  3,915  pupils  attending  schools  in 
the  central  pueblos  of  the  14  towns  in  this  division— 2,651  boysand  1,264  girls.  The 
number  in  the  barrio  schools  is  conservatively  estimated  at  5,000  pupils.  Galiano 
has  been  added  to  this  division,  but  this  report  does  not  cover  that  town,  aa  I  have 
no  records  on  file  from  there. 

The  policy  has  been  to  retain  all  the  old  teachers  found  in  the  schools  owing  to  the 
set  customs  of  Ine  country  in  regard  to  innovations  and  the  lack  of  good  material  with 
which  to  replace  the  old.  The  future  policy  will  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  teachers 
but  to  increase  their  efficiency;  to  make  strong  central  schools;  to  replace  the  old 
barrio  teachers  with  younger  and  brighter  men  who  have  an  enthusissm  for  the  work; 
to  place  the  best  barrio  teachers  near  the  central  schools  in  order  to  have  their  pupils 
come  into  the  central  schools  when  fitted.  To  carry  out  this  policy  will  mean  todis- 
continue  some  barrio  schools,  but  it  will  mean  rather  the  cutting  off  of  a  salary  and 
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more  plentiful  and  goo<f  teachers  <i 
ByBtem. 

The  schoolhouses  in  five  of  the  towns  are  in  good  repair,  being  made  of  brick.  In 
onetown  the  convent  isBtillnaed  as  a  schoolhouse;  in  the  remainmg  towns  the  school- 
houses  are  poor  affairs  of  bamboo. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  results  that  the  bureau  of  education  has  accomplished 
since  it  took  up  its  work  in  the  islands.  In  judging  of  the  work  of  any  division  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  work  done  by  the  Manila  nornml  school  in  training 
teachers  who  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  teaching 
not  only  English  but  the  elementary  branches,  and  in  presentii^  their  work  accord- 
ing to  modern  methods.  In  no  province  more  than  this  has  the  opportunity  been 
iJforded  to  the  American  teacher  to  see  what  modem  training  will  <lo  for  tbe  Fili- 
pinos. The  result  has  been  very  encoura^ng;  to  us  all,  and  we  entertain  high  hopes 
for  the  futureof  the  school  system  as  the  Filipmos  gradually  take  the  places  now  held 
by  the  American  t««ichere.  To  judee  of  the  work  accomplished  locally  we  have  only 
to  compare  present  conditions  with  the  conditions  as  we  found  them  on  ourarrival  some 
two  years  ago.  Then  but  few  people  could  apeak  English;  now,  in  each  town  where 
an  American  teacher  has  been  for  some  time,  you  will  find  many  children  and  grown 
people  who  understand  and  speak  considerable  Ei^lish,  and  the  children havea  good 
understanding  of  the  elementary  subjects.  The  interest  now  felt  in  education  is  mani- 
fested in  many  ways — lai^  enrollment  and  regular  attendance;  flourishing  n%ht 
schools  ill  which  many  olaer  men  have  learned  English;  the  desire  to  retain  the 


American  teachers  and  to  render  them  every  aid  possible  in  building  new  school- 
houses  and  inrepairingoldones;  in  passing  local  compulsoty  education  laws;  parents' 
coming  to  school  to  report  the  sickness  of  their  children.   All  these  things  tend  to  show 


judge  of  the  s 
advancement  made  ir 

for  a  short  time  as  cc  „  ^    . 

times  is,  from  our  standpoint,  most  favorable  to  the  American  taught  pupil.  Now 
each  town  has  a  class  of^  from  20  to  30  pupils  well  started  in  the  common  branches, 
eager  and  willing  to  learn — all  that  is  ueeSed  is  the  American  teacher  to  help  them 
along.  The  work  done  by  the  Filipino  teachers  is  most  gratifying.  They  have 
droppe<l  the  old  method  of  teaching  and  have  adopted  our  methods,  with  splendid 


On  the  secondary  school  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  William  R.  Rosenkrans, 
acting  principal  of  the  San  Fernando  high  school: 

"The  attendance  at  tbe  opening  of  the  school  on  January  19,  1903,  was  ol  boys 
and  4  girls;  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  attendance  had  reached  114  (110  boys 
and  i  girls)  students. 

"At  the  reopening  of  the  school  on  the  22d  of  June,  1903,  125  students  were  regis- 
tered {107  boys,  18  girls).  By  the  close  of  Jime  the  attendance  had  reached  162  (141 
boys,  21  girls),  and  at  date  the  registration  has  reached  188  {158  boys,  SO  giris). 

"At  all  times  the  attendance  has  been  strong  and  willing,  and  the  percenfi^  has 
never  fallen  below  90  per  cent.  The  interest  is  exceUent  and  the  progress  very 
satisfactory. 

"Much  has  been  asked,  both  by  Filipinos  and  Americans,  about  the  possibilities 
of  success  in  oi^anising  a  class  in  t«le^aphy,  and  it  is  believed  that  great  interest 
would  be  shown  in  that  work.  Supplies  have  already  been  obtained  through  the 
constabulary,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  teacher  be  obtained  for  this  work  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"Great  advancement  could  be  made  in  the  condition  of  the  province  if  the  young 
men  could  be  taught  a  better  system  of  agriculture  and  an  unproved  system  of  car- 
pentering and  blacksmith  work.  Improvements  must  be  made  in  these  departments 
of  labor,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  the  coming  men  the  way  to  direct  their  efiorts  in 
order  to  secure  better  results  from  their  labor. 

"The  young  men  should  be  instructed  in  practical  work  in  all  the  classes  of  work 
tai^ht,  and  tiieir  work  should  be  made  profitable  to  them  as  tar  as  possible  by  the 
sale  of  the  articles  made.  Ch^rs,  tables,  benches,  and  bookcases  could  be  made  and 
sold  to  the  municipal  schools.  1  recommend  that  special  stress  be  placed  upon 
wheelwright  work,  as  the  conditions  of  traffic  existing  in  the  province  make  it  neces- 
sary tiiat  better  carts  and  wagons  be  constructed  tor  heavy  draft  purposes.  Most  of 
the  wheels  that  would  be  made  could  &nd  ready  sale  in  the  province,  and  I  do  not 
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think  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  cost  of  conducting  a  wheelwright  department  wocld 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges. 

"An  agriculturaJ  school  could  be  organized  in  San  Fernando  that  would  De  a  last- 
ii^  good  to  the  people  of  the  province.  A  special  teacher  of  ^riculture  should  he 
detailed  for  the  work  on  instruction,  and  improved  implements  and  machinery  should 
be  employed.  Speiial  attention  should  be  placed  upon  instruction  in  irrigation,  as 
it  is  believed  that  the  products  of  the  province  could  be  almost  doubled  by  a  thor- 
ough system  of  dams  and  conducting  ditches. 

"The  worl;  of  the  American  teachers  in  the  school  is  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
believed  that  their  interest,  adaptability,  and  efforts  to  bring  success  to  the  school 
could  not  be  excelled." 


The  normal  school  of  lSOl-2  for  this  division  was  held  at  Vigan,  Ilocos  Sur,  for 
one  monlii.  Owii^  to  tlie  great  distance,  hut  few  were  able  to  attend.  The  results 
obtained  by  those  who  attended  were  very  gratifying.  The  normal  school  for  this 
year  was  held  at  San  Fernando,  Union,  from  May  25  to  July  17,  inclusive.  The 
attendMice  grew  from  80  to  230— more  than  our  capacity  to  seat  and  teach  succesa- 
fully.  Many  wished  to  enter  but  were  unable  to  do  so  for  the  reason  above  given. 
The  greaternumher  of  the  native  teachers  attended.  The  work  given  was  directly 
along  the  lines  that  the  teachers  will  use  in  their  schools  for  the  coming  year;  noth- 
ing was  g^ven  them,  hut  what  they  were  able  to  assimilate  and  to  teach.  ' '  Simplicity 
and  repetition"  was  the  motto  that  guided  us  in  oar  work.  At  the  close  of  the 
normal,  examinations  covering  the  work  given  were  held.  The  results  obtained, 
judging  from  the  papers  and  mss  work,  were  very  successful. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  report  on  the  resnlts  shown  by  the  examina- 
tions for  teachers'  certificates  that  were  held  one  week  before  the  normal  closed. 
When  the  idea  was  explained  in  its  full  meaning,  there  was  evidence  at  once  of  a 
greater  interest;  the  teachers  realized  that  they  had  something  to  work  for.  Hard, 
earnest,  and  faithful  work  was  done.  The  older  ones  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea,  for  it  will  soon  mean  that  their  places  will  be  filled  by  youi^r  and  brighter 
men.  Below  are  the  rules  and  regulations  covering  the  examinations.  These  are 
far  from  being  perfect,  but  they  represent  a  step  in  Uie  right  direction. 

In  order  to  relate  the  salaries  of  all  Filipino  teachers  and  reward  those  who  are 
exceptionally  diligent,  the  following  rules  and  regulations  have  been  promulgated: 

RcLB  I.  All  Filipinos  over  the  age  of  16  years  are  eligible  for  examination  for 
teachers'  certificates. 

RcLB  11.  TherashallbefourgradeBof certificates— first,Becond,thiTd,and fourth — 
which  shall  he  given  as  the  result  of  an  examination,  which  examination  shall  be 
I»rtly  written  and  parfly  oral.  These  certificates  shall  be  valid  only  for  the  school 
year  m  which  they  are  issued. 

Bulb  III.  All  examinations  and  the  time  oE  holding  the  same  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  division  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  some  one  duly  appointed  by  him 
for  that  special  purpose. 

Rci^  iv.  All  papers  shall  be  examined  by  the  division  superintendent  of  schools. 

BriiB  V,  All  increases  in  salary  shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  certificate 
held. 

Bulb  VI.  The  minimum  monthly  salaries  shall  he  as  follows;  First  grade  certifi- 
cate, $25  Mexican;  second  grade  certificate,  $20  Mexican;  third  grade  certificate,  $15 
Mexican;  fourth  grade  certificate,  $10  Mexican. 

Bple  VII.  These  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  be  held  to  require  a  decrease  in 
existing  salaries. 

In  speaking  of  the  normal  school,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  for  the  faithful, 
honest,  and  hard  work  done  by  the  American  teachers.  They  entered  into  the  work 
with  the  spirit  of  successful  teachers  and  through  their  untiring  efforts  made  the 
school  a  success.  Mr.  Barry,  wlio  was  not  to  t^h  this  year,  gave  up  part  of  his 
vacation  and  kindly  helped  us  in  the  normal. 


towns  which  have  no  teachers.  These  towns  last  year  were  well  supplied  with  teacli- 
ers.  All  but  tour  of  these  towns  can  supply  enoi^h  pupils  to  warrant  the  sending  of 
two  teachers  to  each  town.  I  would  request  that  married  couples  be  sent,  it  possible, 
Aa  a  further  need  I  would  request  that  insular  aid  be  given  in  building  and  equip- 
ping a  high  school  building  for  this  province  with  the  departments  recommended. 
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7do  eepoet  or  the  Philippine  commission. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  insalar  aid  be  given  the  following  towns  in  building 
new  schoolhouses;  San  Fernando,  Bauang,  Cava,  Tubao,  Santo  Tornas,  and  Arii^y. 
These  towns  formerly  had  fair  schoolhoiiwea,  but  they  were  destroyed  during  the 


The  outlook  for  educational  work  has  never  been  brighter.  From  all  the  puebloa 
come  reports  of  large  attendances  and  requests  for  American  teachers;  the  cnildren 
are  imbaed  with  the  apiritof  the  awakenlne  that  has  come  to  them;  the  parents  take 
[iride  in  seeing  their  cuildren  reaping  the  Deuefits  of  our  schools;  a  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm seems  to  inspire  the  work;  the  interest  is  the  growth  of  the  efforts  for  the  past 
two  years— a  natural,  healthy  growth  and  one  from  which  I  look  tor  no  reaction. 

Drvisios  OF  Masbate. 


There  is  no  trouble  in  securing  the  attendance  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  province  that 
our  teachii^  force  can  care  for.  I  have  taken  the  stand  that  it  is  tietter  for  the 
American  t^her  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  no  more  pupils  than  he  can  well 
take  care  of,  say  40  or  50,  and  that  that  number  well  taught  la  better  than  twice  that 
number  poorly  taught. 

In  many  towns  our  attendance  tias  been  restricted  by  the  inabUity  of  the  munici- 
pality to  hire  native  teachers. 

I  Have  found  thatacompulsorylawisabsolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  pupils  whose  parents  are  indinerent. 


Cholera  visited  the  province  beginning  with  last  December  and  interfered  greatly 
with  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  American  teachers  have  rendered  good  eervice  in  all  these  towns  by  acting  as 
sanitary  inspectors  and  compelling  the  people  to  clean  up  their  housesand  pr ------ 


The  poverty  of  the  municipalities  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  education 
in  the  province.  Not  half  of  the  towns  are  able  to  pay  native  teachers.  Some  aid 
from  the  insular  government  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  children  of  these  towns 
are  to  be  prepared  by  education  for  the  duties  of  ciflzenship.  The  greatest  need  is 
for  capable  native  teachers  to  be  paid  from  the  insular  treasury.  The  Bnlaries  which 
the  municipalities  are  able  to  pay  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  best  teachers,  and 
they  go  into  the  different  branches  of  the  insular  service,  such  as  the  constabulary 
and  customs  service,  or  become  clerks  for  commercial  firms  or  for  provincial  officials. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  more  of  the  municipalities  will  next  year  be  financially 
able  to  hire  teachers  and  establish  schools.  There  are  many  places,  however,  which 
must  rely  on  outside  aid  to  establish  schools  for  the  children. 


s  held  ii 


week  of  the  institute  being  Holy  Week,  when,  in  Spanish  times,  all  schools  were 
closed,  everything  being  given  up  to  Easter  solemnities.  We  thought  best  to  have 
no  school  on  Thursday  and  Friaay  of  that  week,  on  which  days  we  held  a  meetii^ 
of  the  American  teachers  of  the  province,  but  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  the 
attendance  was  not  interfered  with  in  the  least.  The  interest  was  good,  and  the 
teachere,  both  American  and  Filipino,  received  inspiration,  which  was  shown  in 
their  work  after  they  had  returned  to  their  stations. 

The  earnest  cooperation  of  the  American  teachers  was  the  main  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  institute.  The  coming  tc^ther  enabled  them  to  compare  notes  and 
gather  inspiration  for  another  year's  woric.  Atameetjngof  the  American  teachers 
before  referred  to  we  took  up  and  discussed  several  questions  of  special  moment  to 
them — "Attendance,"  "Pronunciation,"  "Special  Exercises,"  and  "Singing." 
These  questions  lefl  to  interesting  and  profitable  discussions. 
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One  evening  waa  devoted  to  a  reception  and  baile  given  by  the  American  t^iachere 
in  lionor  of  ttie  Btudenta  of  tlie  institute.  Tlie  leading  citizens  of  Masbafe,  as  well  as 
many  visiting  officials  from  leading  towns  in  the  province,  were  also  invited.  The 
entertainment  strengthened  the  bonds  of  good  feeling  and  friendship  between  the 
American  teachers  and  the  Filipino  teachers  and  officials  of  the  province. 

The  singing  was  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  work  of  the  institute. 
The  teachers  showed  great  enthusiasm  in  the  subject  and  learned  many  new  songs, 
which  they  afterwards  taught  to  their  pupils. 

One  evening  was  devoted  to  sliowing  about  70  views  with  the  stereopticon.  These 
views  dealt  largely  with  American  history  and  scenery,  and  excited  much  interesL 

At  the  close  of  the  institat«  we  had  special  exercises  at  which  certificates  of  attend- 
ance were  given  out  and  an  exhibit  of  school  and  other  work  of  pupils  and  teachers 
shown. 


Teachers'  classes  havel>een  maintained  durii^  all  or  part  of  the  year  in  the  7  towns. 
There  have  been  no  native  teachers  in  Batuan  and  Magdalena,  because  the  towns 
have  not  been  able  to  hire  them. 

Forty  persons  have  been  enrolled  in  these  classes  and  the  average  attendance  has 
been  37. 

In  many  of  the  towns  the  pupils  in  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  school  have 
attended  the  teachers'  classes,  and  I  have  directed  the  teachers  to  follow  this  practice 
during  the  coming  year  with  a  view  of  training  as  many  of  the  older  pupils  as  possi- 
ble for  positions  as  t«aehers. 


A  beginning  of  a  secondary  school  has  been  made,  hut  we  have  been  much  ham- 
pered from  not  having  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  house  the  students.  I  have 
made  a  request  of  the  honorable  United  Slates  Philippine  Commission  for  an  appro- 
priation of  55,000  for  building  and  equipping  a  secondary  school  building. 

We  have  an  enrollment  m  the  school  of  about  50,  mainly  from  Masbale.  No 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  pupils  in  from  the  other  pueblos. 


The  transportation  question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  confronts  me.  The 
available  means  of  transportation  at  present  on  land  are  by  horee  or  carabao  or  on 
foot.    The  trails  are  bad,  and  eflpecially  so  in  the  rainy  season. 

By  sea,  I  have  to  rely  mostly  on  the  parao,  or  native  sailboat,  and  the  baroto,  or 
native  rowboat,  both  ol  which  are  extremely  uncertain  and,  in  case  of  sudden  squalls, 
dangerous.    Much  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  boats  and  favorable  winds. 

The  first  trip  I  made  to  visit  schools  after  coming  to  this  province  required  two 
weeks  to  make  a  ioumey  of  60  miles  and  return  and  visit  the  school  two  days.  The 
same  trip  should  nave  been  made  in  four  days  under  favorable  circumstances. 


The  department  has  been  most  liberal  in  furnishing  books,  stationery,  composition 
and  copy  books,  pencils,  ink,  pens,  globes,  blackboards,  and  other  supplies.  Kin- 
dergarten material,  however,  should  also  he  furnished  each  teacher  who  can  and 
willuse  the  same,  as  well  as  a  small  kit  of  carpenter  tools  for  the  use  of  each  male 
teacher  and  the  older  boys  in  the  schools.  The  schools  could  do  well  with  fewer 
books  if  such  material  could  be  furnished  them. 


The  outlook  for  next  year  is  very  encouraging.  As  before  mentioned,  there  is  a 
desire  in  every  municipality  for  a  school  in  which  Ei^lish  is  taught.  The  only 
drawback  is  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

The  thines  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  aecomplish  for  next  year  are: 

1.  Attendance  increased  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  teachii^  force. 

2.  Greater  regularity  of  attendance. 

3.  Supervision  of  barrio  schools  by  the  American  teacher  wherever  possible. 

4.  The  training  of  pupOs  in  the  highest  classes  to  be  teachers  of  barrio  schools. 

5.  The  organization  of  school  boanis  in  towns  where  American  teachers  are 
located. 
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[Reporl  ot  Division  Saperlntendent  H.  S.  Townsekd.) 

This  has  been  a  period  of  stn^^le  to  overcome  special  difficulties  and  diecourage- 
ments.  In  the  first  place  came  the  failure  ot  themunicipalitiea  to  furnish  thenecea- 
sary  financial  support  for  the  schools.  This  failcre,  thoi:^h  not  universal,  was  very 
general.  Land  values  were  very  much  overestimated  in  advance,  bo  the  land  tax 
provided  for  in  the  Municipal  Code  furnished  an  utterly  inadequate  school  fund, 
even  where  it  was  properly  assessed  and  collected.  In  adilition  to  the  inherent 
iasnfBciency  of  this  tas,  many  schools  had  to  suffer  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
promptly  and  properly  assessed  and  collected.  Valuations  and  lands  parted  company 
in  a  most  hopeless  manner  in  some  nitmicipalities.  In  some  cases  the  inadequacy 
of  this  tax  could  hitve  been  compensated  with  funds  drawn  from  other  sources  under 
the  most  competent  management,  but  in  most  municipalities  the  total  revenue  was 
so  small  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  proper  support  of  the  schools.  Then, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  serious  loss  of  interest  on  ihe  part  of  the  Fili_pino 
officials  and  patrons  militated  iuainst  the  best  success  in  several  mmiicipalilies. 
The  lack  of  local  support,  from  whatever  causes,  resulted  in  a  weakening  of  tne  Fili- 
pino t^iching  force  aliaofit  to  the  point  of  extinction  in  many  municipalities,  espe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Misamia.  Ot  course  this  was  a  mortal  blow  at  the  success  of 
our  work,  since  the  Filipino  teacher  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  our  scheme. 
Thanks  to  the  influence  and  assistance  of  provincial  officials  in  some  cases  and  to 
the  patient  persistence  ot  my  deputies  in  all,  affairs  were  gradually  coming  into  better 
shape  when  Act  477  relieved  me  of  all  responsibilitj'  tor  the  provinces  ot  Surigao, 
Misamis,  and  Paragua,  my  division  being  thus  made  into  four. 


My  new  division  consisted  wholly  ot  the  military  provinces.  In  these  no  compre- 
hensive efforts  were  made  to  perform  the  duties  ot  the  provincial  government  in 
organized  territory.  The  keynote  ot  what  is  commonly  called  the  militarjr  govern- 
ment ot  this  re^on,  but  which  one  military  man  has  chosen  to  call  "military  con- 
trol," was  inhibition  rather  than  construction.  The  effort  has  been  rather  to  police 
the  territory  than  to  Uy  broad  foundations  of  government.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Zatuboanga  no  municipality  was  organized  in  accordance  with  Act  82.  The 
result  of  this  lack  of  responsible  government  was  a  lack  of  strong  control  on  the  part 
of  the  division  superintendent  over  school  affairs  in  his  division.  The  control  which 
division  superintendents  have  over  the  expenditure  ot  school  funds  in  organized 
provinces  was  entirely  lacking  here,  since  no  school  funds  known  to  the  law  esisted, 
and  the  superintendent  had  to  exercise  influence  rather  than  authority.  In  this  he 
was  generally  very  warmly  supported  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  various 
posts;  but  there  were  exceptions  to  the  rule.  And  since  tne  commanding  officers 
generally  controlled  the  local  funds  directly,  again  I  had  to  rely  ux>on  influence  and 
bow  to  their  authority.  Thus  I  have  been  prevented  from  doing  what  I  wished 
toward  the  estAbliehment  of  schools  at  Malabon  Parang-Parang  by  the  unwillingness 
of  the  local  authorities  to  cooperate  with  the  civil  government  m  any  of  its  branches. 
In  these  cases  I  should  have  exercised  whatever  influence  I  liad  with  their  superior 
officer,  the  department  commander,  against  their  position,  but  for  two  bkcte:  First, 
even  if  I  carried  my  point  I  should  still  be  helpless  without  the  cooperation  of  these 
same  commanding  officers,  and  under  such  circumstances  I  could  not  expect  that 
cooperation  to  be  hearty;  second,  owing  to  the  system  ot  rapid  transfers  among 
niilitaryofflcerslknew  that  I  hadbutafliorttimeto  deal  with  tnese  particular  men, 
and  any  controversy  I  mijjht  have  with  them  would  work  to  my  disadvantage  with 
their  successors.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  the  expected  changes  have  been 
made  and  lam  in  receipt  of  evidence  that  their  successors  are  favorable  to  my  plans. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  insufficiency  of  funds  for  school  purpcffies  in 
general  applies  with  double  force  in  the  cases  of  the  unorganized  "municii»litiea," 
and  especially  those  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  military  officers.  These 
pueblos,  having  no  legal  form  ot  government  and  little  and  doubtful  taxing  power, 
are  not  legally  self-responsible  for  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  possible  state  ot 
affairs,  and  are  not  trusted  by  the  insular  government  with  the  espendituie  of  the 
taxes  levied  by  general  enactment.  The  outcome  is  rather  pitiful  than  ridiculous. 
In  Mati,  for  instance,  affairs  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  till  at  the  present  time 
the  total  nominal  monthly  expenditures  of  the  "municipality"  amount  to  34  pesos, 
and  the  money  to  meet  these  expenditures"  is  obtMned  by  "voluntary  subscrip- 
tions." Just  how  much  the  teacher  "subscribed"  out  of  his  salary  ot  8  pesos  I  did 
not  learn,  but  I  did  note  that  some  months  the  "subscriptions"  were  about  equal  to 
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the  expenditureB.  Yet  the  repreaentativea  of  the  forestry  bureau  and  of  the  collector 
of  internal  revenue  have  been  sent  to  theee  people  to  collect  the  taxes  levied  hy 
general  enactmentB  and  to  carry  the  money  out  of  the  community,  which  needed  it 
BO  much.  And  Mati  is  not  an  extreme  case.  Such  are  the  hamahipa  and  govern- 
mental and  financial  difficulties  incident  to  the  attempt  to  introduce  government 
"piecemeal."  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  these  will  be  removed  oy  the  new 
government  of  the  Moro  Province. 

In  Zamboanga  the  l^^l  difficulties  were  somewhat  less,  owing  to  the  fact  that  here 
ia  a  regularly  organized  municipality.  Yet  the  land  tax,  of  doubtful  legality,  has 
been  found  utterly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  necessary  schools.  The  intelli- 
gence and  public  spirit  of  the  municipal  officers,  however,  came  to  our  relief,  and 
the  Gchools  have  not  lacked  for  a  peso  which  the  municipal  council  conld  reasonably 
be  expected  to  expend  upon  them. 

In  Davao  there  ia  a  sort  of  irregular,  and  therefore  irresponsible,  "municipal 
oDvemment,"  and  the  schools  have  fared  as  well  aa  other  branches;  but  no  part  of 
flie  funds  derived  from  the  internal -revenue  collections  and  the  forestry  taxes  baa 
been  paid  over  to  this  government,  and  in  conseqnence  the  funds  available  for  all 
govemmental  purposes  have  been  inaufficient,  and  the  schools  have  suffered  in  their 
most  vital  features,  the  Filipino  teachers. 

At  Cotobato,  Pollok,  Isahela  de  Basilan,  Jolo,  Siaei,  and  Bobsao  the  local  funds 
have  been  entirely  under  the  control  o£  the  military  officers,  and  in  moat  cases  Uiey 
have  been  augmented  by  appropriations  from  the  internal-revenue  and  forestry 
funds.    In  all  these  places  the  schools  have  been  adequately  supported. 

All  other  mnnieipalities  in  this  division  are  in  the  class  with  Mati,  some  bein^  in 
better  and  some  in  worse  financial  condition. 

The  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  that  the  American  teachers 
were  here  to  teach  the  children  Protestantism  or  Masonry  has  been  so  far  removed 
that  ive  have  suffered  little  oppoaition  on  that  score  during  the  period  under  review. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  Jesuit  priests,  true  to  the  traditions  of  their  order,  are  very 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  education  under  their  own  control.  They  stand  strongly  for 
the  decree  of  the  Pope,  promulgated  a  century  and  a  half  ^o,  that  all  chili&en  of 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  educated  only  in  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  control, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  nonsectarian  school  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  this 
promulgation  and  could  not  have  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  author  of  the 
decree.  They  urge  upon  parishioners  the  duty  of  Bending  their  children  to  the 
church  schools  only,  and  seem  to  feel  that  the  success  of  the  public  school  is  a 
reproach  to  them.  In  some  cases  sending  an  American  teacher  to  a  pueblo  has  been 
followed  with  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  school,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
American  teacher  has  been  followed  immediately  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
church  school.  If  these  worthy  men  would  only  compete  with  us  on  the  merits  of 
their  schools  as  a  means  of  education  and  try  to  get  our  pupils  away  by  offerii^them 
better  educational  advantages  than  we  are  giving,  I  should  rejoice  in  their  competi- 
tion. But  this  they  will  not  do,  and  all  that  we  can  do  ia  to  hold  on  and  by  our  acts 
convince  the  priests  and  the  people  that  the  pubfic  school,  while  not  teaching  their 
rel^on,  is  not  fighting  against  it,  hut  ia  doine  all  that  the^  will  let  it  to  open  up  to 
their  children  pathways  to  success  in  lite  and  fields  of  activity  which  will  otherwise 
remain  closed  against  them.  This  we  have  been  able  to  do  already  in  some 
measure,  and  aa  onr  work  progresses  we  shall  be  able  to  do  it  more  fully. 

Meanwhile  our  schools  are  small  wherever  we  have  to  compete  with  Catholic 
schools,  and  in  the  snhdistrict  of  Dapitan,  owing  to  the  lack  of  responsible  govern- 
ment and  the  consequent  lack  of  scnool  funds  which  could  be  controlled  i>y  the 
division  superintendent  of  schools,  the  opposition  of  the  priests,  and  the  easy  acqui- 
escence of  the  local  officials,  the  public  schools  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  fact,  they 
have  never  existed  under  the  provisions  of  Act  74,  relative  to  religious  instruction, 
and  before  the  provisions  of  that  act  were  in  full  force  they  were  little  more  than 
Catholic  schools,  whose  teachers  were  paid  from  the  public  funds.  In  a  formal 
report  to  the  general  superintendent  the  writer  predicfea  the  closing  of  these  schools 
a  short  time  before  they  were  actually  closed  and  while  they  were  yet  full  of  pupils. 
In  Davao,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  priest,  also  a  Jesuit,  has  not  felt  able  to 
undertake  the  whole  work  of  educating  the  children,  an  agreement  was  reached 
wherebv  he  haa  the  children  in  his  school  such  time  as  he  chooses,  outside  of  our 
school  hours,  for  religious  instruction.  He  has  been  taking  them  two  hours  each 
day,  our  openii^  in  the  morning  having  been  changed  to  meet  his  convenience,  and 
he  cooperates  with  us  heartily  in  secuni^  full  and  regular  attendance.  This  is  the 
arrangement  under  which  we  have  been  working  during  the  period  of  consideration. 
I  tiave  wished  to  extend  this  to  other  localities,  out  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  there  was  avery  noticeable  lull  in  theinterestof  the 
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Filipinos  in  the  public  school  work.  It  is  prohabie  that  this  resuiteil  from  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  based  upon  previous  unreasonable  expectations.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  noticed  a  reaction  takii^  place,  and  I  believe  there  is  now  a  more  rea- 
sonable appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  public  sdioois  among  the  people  than  ever 
before.  This  springs  largely  from  the  attitude  of  the  higher  institutions,  such  as  the 
Manila  normal  school  and  the  nautical  school.  The  fact  that  the  public  schools  fit 
pupils  for  these  institutions  gives  them  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  This  sug- 
gests the  historical  tact  that  educational  systems,  like  Klipino  houses,  are  built  from 
the  top  downward.  The  primary  school  nourishes  normally  only  w  here  it  is  a  fittit^ 
school  for  the  secondan',  and  the  secondary  school  is  at  its  IJest  only  where  it  is 
regarded  as  a  fittine  school  for  something  nigher.  With  every  reason  t^iunst  it 
except  the  historical,  the  high  school  of  the  American  can  not  escape  from  its  position 
as  a  fitting  school. 

Early  in  the  period  the  cholera  reached  this  division,  and  it  is  still  here,  though 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  any  school.  Terrible  as  was  the  havoc  wroi^ht  by  this  dread 
j)e3tilence,  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  it  was  going  to  be  rivaled  for  evil  consequencee 
in  the  schools  by  the  general  opinion  held  by  Mipinos  that  they  were  not  suffering 
from  cholera,  but  that  the  Americans  were  poisoning  them.  In  one  instance  the 
division  superintendent  was  quite  generally  believed  to  have  poisoned  the  water 
supply  of  a  large  town,  thougn  the  disease  did  not  appear  at  that  place  for  more 
than  six  months  after  his  last  visit;  but  this  opinion,  thongh  still  held  by  many, 
seems  to  be  held  in  a  perfunctory  way  and  without  any  appropriate  feeling.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  counsel  of  the  wiser  Filipinos  and  in  jmit  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Americans  toward  the  disease,  tbeyhavingspared  no  labor  or  risks  in  its  suppression. 
Down  deep  in  their  hearts  few  really  believe  now  that  the  Americana  were  poisoning 
the  Filipinos,  though  many  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  even  to  tliemselves  that 
they  have  changed  their  minds.  Of  all  the  Christian  towns  in  this  division  Zanibo- 
ai^a  suffered  most  severelv.  This  was  the  first  point  in  the  new  division  created  by 
Act  477  where  the  dread  disease  appeared.  Later,  one  by  one,  it  reached  all  places 
where  we  have  schools,  besides  an  untold  number  of  pueblos  and  rancherias  where 
we  have  none.  In  some  of  these  latter  the  suffering  was  inconceivably  great,  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  population  being  swept  away  by  this  besom  of  destruction. 
Of  course,  schools  were  broken  up  wherever  the  disease  appeared.  Many  pupils 
died;  in  one  school  one-third.  Families  were  broken  up  and  houses  were  left  vacant 
in  track  of  the  terrible  scourge.  Other  families  fled  tor  safety  to  remote  parts  ot  the 
country,  often  to  find  that  tbey  had  carried  the  seeils  of  death  with  them.  Yet  this 
has  passed  away,  and  our  schools  are  ^ain  in  session,  having,  on  the  whole,  a  larger 
attendance  than  before  this  dreadful  visitation. 

The  misunderstandings  between  the  Americans  and  the  Moros  and  the  resulting 
stress,  which  caused  so  many  of  the  latter  to  lose  their  reason  and  run  amuck  at  Jolo 
during  this  period,  naturally  militated  against  the  success  of  educational  work  at  that 
place.  Piu^nta  were  justly  afraid  to  send  their  children  from  home  to  school  through 
such  a  world  ot  violence.  The  result  has  lieen  a  struggle  to  keep  up  the  three  schools 
located  at  and  near  this  place,  and  after  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  attendance 
was  unsatistactory.  Yet  it  is  well  that  the  schools  were  kept  up,  as  every  deviation 
from  the  established  routine  under  such  conditions  adds  to  the  excitement — the  worst 
evil  and  the  caoseof  all  thegreat  dangers  which  unhappily  Jolo  has  been  called  upon 
to  endure  during  the  past  year.  Thanks  to  the  assistant  chief  ot  the  bureau  of  non- 
Christian  tribes,  a  better  understanding  has  been  now  reached,  and  undoubtedly  our 
work  will  go  better  when  the  general  excitement  and  the  consequent  fears  of  parents 
have  had  time  to  subside. 


In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  I  have  to  report  that  public  schools  are  oi^nized 
and  available  tor  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Christian  population.  The  munici- 
pality ot  Ziunboanga,  the  only  one  regularly  organized  under  the  provisions  of  Act  82, 
supports  27  schools,  at  a  cost  approximating  hdf  a  peso  per  capita  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Probably  few  municipalities  in  the  islands  do  better  than  this.  Cototi^to 
has  the  largest  and  in  general  the  most  satisfactory  school  in  the  division.  This  is 
due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  continued  support  ot  the  various  commandingoffi- 
cers,  of  whom  there  have  been  four  at  this  post  during  the  period  discussed.  Yet  I 
would  not  rob  the  American  teachers  at  this  place  ol  the  credit  doe  them  for  the 
present  desirable  state  of  affr.irs.     Here  the  bovs  and  girls  attend  the  same  school, 

tist  as  they  do  in  America,  and  this  has  resultea  in  economy  of  teaching  effort,  which 
as  worked  good  to  all  concerned.  At  first  the  great  difficulty  was  in  finding  suitable 
Fihpino  teachers  for  this  school,  but,  heeding  the  counsel  of  Booker  T.  Washington, 
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"Cast  down  your  bucket  where  you  are,"  the  American  teachers  at  Ootobato  have 
developed  froni  among  their  own  pupils  a  moat  satisfactory  force. 

Eesulta  at  Davao  have  been  less  satisffu:tory,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  funda 
mentioned  above.  The  Filipino  teachins  force  at  this  place  lags  far  behind  that  at 
any  otier  point  where  American  teachers  nave  been  regularly  stationed  for  two  yesH*. 
Althongh  Davao  has  not  suffered  from  cholera,  the  schools  have  been  broken  ap  a 
good  deal,  flrat  by  a  threatened  epidemic  ol  smallpox,  which  did  not  materialize, 
and  then  by  the  action  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district  taking  tbe  school- 
houses  for  use  as  barracks.  This  he  probably  did  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
presidente,  but  without  consulting  the  division  superintendent.  My  mildest  pro- 
tests were  met  with  promises  of  immediate  restoration,  but  these  promises  were  not 
fulfilled  till  the  schools  had  been  closed  more  than  two  months.  Another  resnlt  of 
irresponsible  government. 

The  schools  at  Isabela  de  Basilan  have  flourished  during  this  period,  as  also  that 
at  Pollok.  The  naval  and  marine  officers  in  command  of  these  two  stations  take 
especial  interest  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them. 

Two  American  teachers  have  been  located  at  Baganga,  and  the  schools  at  this  place 
are  just  what  they  have  been  able  to  make  them,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the 
local  authorities.  This  pueblo  lacks  responsible  government,  and  consequently  lacks 
the  necessary  funds  to  make  a  government  efficient  in  any  of  its  branches.  Con- 
sidering all  trie  difflcolties,  the  schools  at  Baganga  seem  to  have  been  notably  effi- 
cient. At  other  points  where  Filipino  teachers  have  had  to  struggle  alone  with  the 
old  problem  of  "oricks  without  straw"  the  results  have  been  scarcely. more  satis- 
factory than  they  would  have  been  with  American  teachers  dependent  for  salaries 
upon  the  same  sources. 


The  great  need  of  tbe  schools  for  the  Christian  population  of  this  division  is  a 
head — a  secontiary  school— to  furnish  at  thesame  time  inspiration  and  teachers  for 
the  primary  schools.  On  the  24th  day  of  last  October  1  wrote  to  the  general  super- 
intendent, asking  for  authority  to  establish  such  a  school.  As  in  an  nnoi^mzed 
province  this  required  an  act  of  the  Commission,  he  passed  my  letter  up,  favorably 
mdoraed.  Although  the  proposition  lias  met  with  the  approval  of  all  concerned, 
the  money  to  carry  it  out  has  not  yet  been  made  available.  This  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  results  of  "overworking  the  machine,"  and  one  of  the  misfortunes  incident  to 
working  without  fully  organized  government. 


The  non-Christian  tribes  of  this  division,  like  the  peoples  of  Europe,  came  into 
the  country  on  successive  waves  of  immieralionj  and;  again,  like  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  they  are  generally  more  or  less  related  in  origin,  while  differing  in  lan- 
guages, customs,  and  laws.  The  curse  of  Babel  has  lain  heavily  upon  them,  divid- 
ing them  and  destroying  their  power.  Furthermore,  these  so-called  "tribes"  are 
generally  united  in  languages  and  customs  without  beiiw  united  in  political  ot^ni- 
zation.  These  peoples  are  divided  into  trihclets,  consisting  of  almost  inconceivably 
weak  groups.  Thus  one  mighty  Sultan,  proud  of  his  genealogy,  which  leads  bact 
through  Falima  to  Moliammed  himself,  boasts  that  he  can  muster  half  a  dozen 
warriors,  though  in  this  he  seems  t»  esa^erate.  To  use  the  phraseoolgy  com- 
mon in  the  discussion  of  the  development  of  our  own  civilization,  these  various 
peoples  are  distributed  over  the  patriarchal  and  tribal  stages,  only  slightly  lap- 
ping over  to  the  feudal,  the  ps^pn  peoplets  being  very  largely  on  the  patriachal 
stage.  Thus,  when  one  speaks  of  the  Mandayas,  the  mental  picture  should  not 
be  a  tribe  of  10,000  strong,  but  rather  a  congeries  of  petty  tnbelets  i^:^egating 
10,000,  united  only  in  langtmge  and  customs,  and  often  hostile  among  them- 
felvee.  Undoubtedly  this  community  of  language  and  customs  tends  to  unite  this 
people  into  a  powerful  tribe,  yet  this  has  not  been  done  for  want  of  a  common  cause 
to  overcome  inherited  tendencies  and  petty  local  jealousies  and  ambitions.  The 
same  is  true  of  nearly  any  one  of  the  twenty-odd  peoplets  making  up  our  pagan 
population. 

Judging  by  what  one  reads,  even  in  official  documents^  the  Moroa  are  still  often, 
regarded  as  one  people.  This  is  far  from  the  fact  Politically  they  are  not  united, 
but  are  divided  into  numerous  petty  tribes,  often  htratile  to  one  another.  Yet  in 
their  political  organization  they  are  in  advance  of  tiieir  pagan  neighbors.  Their 
tribes  are  larger  and  are  political  rather  than  patriarchal,  thoi^h  the  whole  scheme 
of  their  government  gives  great  prominence  to  the  personal  element.  Here,  again, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  peoples  and  tribes.     This  distinction  has  not 
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usually  been  made,  though  it  would  contribute  materially  to  cleamees.  The  Joloanos, 
for  inatanee,  are  peoples  of  the  Jo!o  Archipelago,  "niej  have  one  language  and 
essentially  the  same  custoina  and  lawa.  Yet  they  are  divided  into  Bmall  tribes  often 
hostile  to  one  another.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  these  tribes 
were  somewhat  loosely  held  together  by  their  common  enmity  toward  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  put  an  end  to  their  piracies  and  introduced  the  ChriBtian.  religion  mto  their 
veiy  midst.  Kow  the  feudal  state  has  been  separated  into  constituent  tri  oes;  the  bonds 
which  once  held  these  loosely  tt^ther  have  become  ropes  of  sand,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  great  common  cause  will  ever  put  strength  into  them  again.  The  Samals,  liv- 
ing mrtly  in  the  Jolo  Archipelt^  and  parti^  on  Mindanao,  are  a  similar  people, 
divided  into  similar  tribes,  and  formerly  held  in  the  loose  federation  under  the  Sultan 
of  Sutu.  In  language  these  two  peoples  seem  to  differ  about  as  much  as  do  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Dutch. 

The  Maguimlanaos,  however,  are  the  great  Moro  people.  They  inhabit  the  valley 
of  the  Eio  Grande  and  the  region  about  lake  lanao.  They  are  divided  into  tribes 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  Joloanos  anil  the  Samals.  Community  of  inter- 
ests, and  possibly  of  enmities  also,  have  long  since  drawn  tt^ther  the  tribes  about 
the  lake  and  those  along  the  river  into  hostile  divisions.  In  consequence  of  this 
hostility  and  the  resulting  lack  of  communication  their  dialects  of  the  common  lan- 
guage have  come  to  differ  very  m-eatly.  The  '  ■.  .-  ■  .  . 
Btrocture,  differs  as  widely  from  J^oano  as  Bust 
striking  resemblance  to  the  languages  of  then. 

that  these  people  have  in  common  is  their  relic _  _.,, 

speaks  the  Moro  language  and  understands  the  Moro  character  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
him  if  he  speaks  the  Cnristian  lan^age  and  understands  the  Christian  character. 
These  tribes  and  tribelets  have  furnished  us,  and  will  continue  to  furnish  us,  a  lai^ 
nnmber  of  very  difficult  problems. 

The  first  great  problem  is  to  get -teachers  into  their  settlements.  The  non-Ohristians 
generally  live  by  themselves  and  in  small  communities  remote  from  the  habitations 
of  Americans  and  Christianized  Rlipinos.  Teachers  not  endowed  by  the  Creator 
witli  special  qualifications  and  graces  will  not  be  able  to  live  in  these  communities  at 
all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  located  most  favorably.  The  man  who  goes  into  one 
of  these  communities  should  be  a  strong  character,  able  to  win  his  wa^  to  a  position 
of  influence  in  the  tribe  in  all  affairs  pertaining  to  advancement  and  civilization.  If 
he  is  to  succeed  at  all  he  must  be  specially  flexible  and  able  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
new  surroundings.  He  most  l>e  ^ited  with  an  imagination  which  will  enable  him 
to  hold  in  mind  the  progress  of  hia  people  from  the  remote  past  to  the  distant  future 
and  thus  to  appreciate  the  place  and  part  of  his  own  work.  This  ability  must  be 
asked  of  the  teacher  because  the  probfems  of  this  work  are  numerous  and  can  not  be 
solved  in  any  general  way.  They  must  be  solved  by  the  man  on  the  ground. 
Finally,  he  must  be  a  ms.n  full  of  love  and  tiwth — love  not  simply  for  his  work  but 
also,  and  especially,  for  the  people  among  whom  he  is  working;  faith  not  simply  in 
the  final  outcome  of  his  work  hut  also  in  his  people  and  their  final  outcome.  Any 
American  having  the  necessary  qualifications  enumerated  above  will  not  lack  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  books. 

On  passing  through  one  of  these  settlements,  even  for  the  first  time,  one  is  irre- 
sistibly impressed  by  the  throngs  of  children  of  ordinary  school  age,  some  scantily 
attired,  others  not,  and  must  perforce  ask  himself  whether  these  boys  and  girls 
would  read  to  any  good  purpose  even  if  they  could.  The  time  has  passed  when  givii^ 
children  the  mere  ability  to  read  was  considered  a  satisfactory  end  for  the  teacher's 
efforts.  Reading  as  an  end  is  of  little  value;  as  a  means  its  value  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Henceforth  the  teaching  of  readily  must  be  judged  by  the  answers 
to  these  three  questions:  (1)  Does  the  pupil  read  aiterleavii^ school?  {2)Whatdoes 
he  read?  (_3)  To  what  purpose  does  he  read?  I  have  a  ^ood  deal  of  respect  for  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  problem  of  teaching  reading,  m  this  sense  of  the  term,  to 
any  non-Ei^lish  speaking  peoples.  I  have  even  read  somewhere  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people  in  America  who  do  not  make  an^  good  use  of  their  ability  to  read 
after  having  gained  it.  In  view  of  these  considerarions  the  immediate  introduction 
of  onr  non-Christians  to  letters,  especially  English  letters,  seems  to  me  impracticable. 

Having  given  the  matter  the  most  senous  consideration  of  which  I  am  capable,  I 
have  formulated  these  three  theories,  which  I  liave  accepted  as  workii^  hypotheses, 
while  awaiting  more  light. 

1.  It  is  the  work  of  uie  educator  of  a  people  to  lake  that  x>eople  at  the  point  in 
progress  which  they  have  reached  and  to  help  them  to  take  their  next  step,  whether 
that  be  in  letters,  intii  letters,  or  entirely  outside  of  lettei's. 

2.  Each  i)eople  has  its  own  peculiar  line  of  development,  which  must  be  followed 
if  healthy  growth  is  to  be  secured. 
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3,  This  line  is  pointed  by  the  steps  in  progress  that  the  people  in  question  have 
already  made. 

These  involve  nothii^  new  in  theory.  No  principle  o£  education  is  better  estab- 
lished than  that  it  is  the  first  work  of  education  to  put  the  pupil  into  the  heritage  of 
his  people,  and  the  term,  people,  beginning  as  a  synonym  for  tamily,  grows  in  mean- 
ii^  witti  the  mental  growth  of  tiie  pupil  tfll  it  becomes  synonomous  with  race — the 
human  race.  The  education  which  daes  not  tend  to  make  ita  pupils  better  members 
of  the  family,  then  of  the  community,  then  of  the  State,  and  finally  broad  minded, 
benevolent,  wise  citizens  of  the  world,  is  deficient  or  defective.  It  is  our  work  to 
make  our  pupila  firat  efficient  helpers  in  the  home  duties  of  their  parents,  then  to 
q«alifj[  to  fill  well  the  position  of  householder  and  head  of  a  family  m  a  community 
of  their  own  people,  and  finally  to  make  them  useful  members  of  society  in  Min- 
danao and  Jolo.  Few  of  them  will  ever  go  beyond  this,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  pro- 
vide for  that  few. 

This  brii^  us  face  to  face  with  two  questions  of  transcendent  importance: 

1.  What  la  there  in  the  family  and  community  life  of  these  peoples  which  signifies 
real  progress? 

2.  What  do  these  steps  point  out  as  next  ia  their  regular  natural  course  of 
development? 

These  questions  must  be  answered  separately  for  each  i)eople,  and  the  answers 
mnst  be  applieil  to  the  work.  Nothing  could  be  more  intCTesting  than  to  trace  out 
the  elements  of  civilization  in  these  peoplete,  and  certainly  nothii^  could  be  more 
important  to  our  work.  The  measurements  of  skulls  and  femurs  and  the  cross 
sections  of  hairs,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  lai^^uages,  may  be  of  greater  interest  to 
us  all,  but  more  practical  considerations  must  engross  the  educator.  In  order  that 
we  may  adapt  our  work  to  the  needs  of  the  community  we  must  know  what  com- 
mand they  have  gained  over  nature,  for  command  over  the  forces  of  nature  largely 
marks  and  measures  progress  in  civilization  from  bepnning  to  end.  We  wish  to  find 
out  what  they  know  of  winds,  tides,  currents,  and  seasons  of  the  year,  and  how  they 
utilize  tiieir  knowlei^  in  furthering  the  commerce  and  communication  which  they 
find  to  their  interests.  We  should  ask  what  they  know  of  varieties  of  trees  in  the 
forests  and  of  their  times  and  seasons,  and  how  thej[  apply  this  knowled^  to  the 
problems  of  preparii^  houses,  canoes,  and  the  various  implements  and  utensils  neces- 
sary in  thdr  huntli^,  fishing,  and  ^ricultare  and  in  their  households.  We  would 
know  what  they  have  learned  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  how  they  apply 
those  principles  in  building  their  houses,  shaping  and  rigging  their  boats,  makmg 
their  plows  and  looms,  etc.  We  would  have  them  tell  us  what  they  know  of  the 
qualities  and  habits  of  the  beasts  and  birds  of  the  forests  and  plains  and  of  the  fishes 
of  the  sea,  and  how  theyuaethiaknowlei^in  securing  their  livelihood.  We  wish  to 
learn  from  them  all  that  they  know  of  the  various  fibers  and  dyestutfs  of  the  forests, 
and  what  advantages  this  knowledge  gives  them  in  securing  clothing  and  Ijie  textiles 
used  in  their  households.  We  should  know  what  principles  of  agriculture  they  have 
discovered  and  how  they  are  applying  them.  These  things  are  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance,  since  being  well  housed,  well  fed  and  wfll  clothed  not  only  marks 
but  promotes  civilization. 

While  ideas  as  to  what  is  beautiful  are  lai^ly  matters  of  intuition  rather  than 
reason,  yet  there  are  with  evf^j*  people  underlying  conceptions  which  their  art  tries 
to  express.  It  is  abundantly  worth  onr  effort  to  try  and  find  out  what  those  con- 
ceptions are  among  onr  various  peoplets,  as  this  knowledge  will  serve  as  a  basis  tor 
furtiber  development.  The  wsthetic  element  is  no  small  part  of  the  lives  of  these 
primitive  peoplets,  and  is  full  of  significance.  Music,  textile  art,  and  pyrography  in 
many  of  these  cases  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration,  but  shonld  be 
developed  rather  tlmn  imposed.  They  are,  or  should  be  made,  modes  of  expressing 
the  more  refined  conceptions  and  feelings  of  the  individuals. 

Standii^  as  these  peoplets  and  peoples  do,  some  on  the  very  threshold  of  social 
organization  and  others  but  a  short  distance  within,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  inquire  what  social  principles  they  rect»nize  in  their  institutions,  and  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner  the  reciprocal  rights,  interests,  and  duties  of  man  and 
society  are  preserved  and  performed  m  each  social  system.  Division  of  labor,  com- 
meree,  the  punishment  of  crimeacainst  person  and  against  property  rights,  the  public 
spirit  and  the  duties  of  chiefs  ana  their  corresponding  rights  are  subjects  of  deepest 
import  in  our  work.  It  naturally  falls  to  the  department  of  education  to  do  most  of 
the  work  of  developing  these  peoples  and  peoplets  from  within,  while  other  depart- 
ments furnish  the  necessary  restrtwut  and  prescribe  and  enforce  justice  and  rec<^ni- 
tion  of  immediate  necessities. 

Every  people  having  taken  even  the  first  steps  in  human  prioress  has  more  or 
less  of  lis  ideals  embalmed  in  what  I  may,  by  a  rather  violent  distortion  of  the  word. 
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call  its  "literature,"  unwritten  though,  that  "literature"  may  be.  Nothing  can  be 
more  important  in  our  work  than  to  get  hold  of  these  ideals  in  concrete  form.  In 
many  cases  they  furnish  us  excellent  foundations  on  which  to  build  systems  of  private 
and  public  morality.     Doubtless  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case  in  many  inafancea  in 

Religion,  of  course,  is  no  part  of  our  field,  yet  its  study  will  be  of  value  to  us  in 
that  it  will  cast  light  upon  many  problems  Intimately  ours. 

liiia  study  of  local  conditions  and  the  adap&tion  of  educational  effort  to  these  con- 
ditions is  tiie  task  of  the  Ankeriean  teachers,  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  I 
assert  they  must  be  men  of  peculiar  gifts  and  abilities.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
work  out  a  scheme  for  competitive  examinations  under  the  civil>service  act  which 
will  adequately  test  these  qimliflcations.    I  fear  this  task  will  require  a  good  deal  of 

Our  most  comprehensive  attempt  to  apply  these  principles  has  been  made  in  the 
Moro  school  at  Zamboanga.  Starting  witn  the  handicap  of^almost  complete  ignorance 
of  these  people  I  saw  in  their  industries  something  which  seemed  to  me  undoubtedly 
to  represent  progress,  and  these  were  taken  as  the  Ijasis  for  the  work  in  the  school. 
The  cliaraeteristic  desire  of  these  ^>eople  for  money  was  seized  upon,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  use  this  propensity  without  being  used  by  it.  The  desire  of  the  Samal 
Moro  for  money,  extreme  as  it  is,  is  not  altogether  unreasonable.  What  he  needs  is 
to  he  taught  honest  ways  of  getting  money  and  the  rational  use  of  it  when  got.  The 
first  necesdty  was  to  get  up  motion  in  this  school,  as  that  necessity  precedes  guidance, 
and  the  chirf  motive  power  at  hand  was  the  desire  for  money.  The  children  were 
taught  to  make  thin)£S  that  would  sell,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  sell  them.  Soon 
I  b^an  to  notice  in  thehomesas  I  passedaboufMoro-town,"  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  which  showed  the  effects  of  the  school.  These  for  the  most  part  were  tor 
sale,  hut  gradually  they  have  come  into  considerable  use.  The  girls  have  made  much 
better  progress  than  have  the  boys.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were  willing  to  do 
some  work  tor  their  own  personal  adornment.  At  this  point  a  bath  was  put  into  the 
school  through  the  kindly  interest  of  Mrs.  Sumner,  wife  of  General  Sumner,  and  this 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  school.  Before  the  end  of  this 
period  the  older  ^rls  became  willing  to  buy  with  the  products  of  their  own  labor  the 
material  with  which  to  make  for  themselves  underclothes.  These  were  made  in  the 
school,  when  the  school  sewing  machine  was  not  out  of  order,  and  were  luxurious 
by  comparison  with  those  that  women  of  their  people  generally  wear.  Some  of  the 
girla  have  bought  the  material  for  two  soils  each,  tnus  providing  for  a  change,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  wash  their  clothing  in  decency.  Are  these  things  or  are  they  not  of 
more  value  to  these  girls  than  the  aliility  to  read  and  write  a  language  which  they 
would  neither  read  nor  write  if  they  knew  how?  The  bo}^  have  learned  more  of 
reading  and  writing  than  have  the  girls,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  their  progress  has  been 
lees  satisfactory. 

This  school  was  at  first  regarded  as  an  experiment,  a  sighting  shot,  as  it  were,  at 
our  b^te  noire,  the  great  and  almost  unsolvable  problem  of  educating  the  non- 
Christians  of  this  division.  After  it  had  been  running  long  enough  to  assure  me  of 
the  correctneaa  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  oi^nized  and  their  practiaibility, 
an  effort  was  made  to  reorganize  a  school  already  in  existence  for  tlie  Bagabos  at 
Santa  Cruz,  Davao  district,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  neeSs  of  this  interesting  peoplet. 
This  efiort  has  been  only  partly  successful,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  pupils  to  be 
handled  by  one  American  teacher,  yet  that  success  has  been  very  real  and  gratifying. 
Before  this  work  was-fairly  under  way  a  third  school  was  organized  at  Buabnz,  a 
suburb  of  Jolo.  This  promised  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  languished  for  lack  of 
attendance  daring  the  da^  and  months  of  streaa  in  that  region.  The  relief  which 
came  with  the  Mtter  understandii^  between  Moros  and  Americans  produced  im 
immediate  good  effect  upon  this  school,  so  that  the  term  ended  with  favorable  pros- 
pects.    It  is  now  in  vacation. 

The  schools  at  Jolo,  Tulei,  anil  Siasi  wiU  be  transformed  and  run  on  these  [irinci- 
ples  during  the  coming  year  if  this  is  found  practicable.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  eucn  a  change  in  Jolo  and  Tulei  lies  m  the  fact  that  they  are  attended  very 
largely  by  Filipinos,  whose  parents  have  very  strong  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  tra- 
ditional form  of  school  for  their  children.  At  Siasi  all  conditions  are  favorable, 
escept  the  lack  of  a  suitable  head  teacher  to  make  the  transformation.  Of  the  many 
desirable  points  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  non-Christians  it  will  not  tie 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  now  In  detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  great  advance  in  this  field.  The  new  government  of  the  Moro  Province 
will  undoubtedly  be  willing  and  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  financial  support 
We  only  lack  the  harvesters  to  put  in  the  sickles. 
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1,  and  the  fights  at  Agusan.  and  Tf^loan  show  that  mnoh  of  the  past  hostility  to 
schools  waa  not  the  fault  of  the  department. 

Now,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  people  is  becoming  more  favorable;  requests 
have  been  filed  by  certain  towns  for  American  teachers,  and  in  places  where  there 
are  still  Americaos,  a  livelier  intarest  is  talien.  Requests  are  coming  in  for  power, 
or  permission,  to  enforce  attendance  at  school.  If  this  matter  can  be  arranged,  the 
task  set  for  the  schools  will  be  much,  lighter. 

The  attitude  of  the  provincial  officials  toward  the  schools  is  becoming  more  favor- 
able; when  the  achoola  are  once  more  running  steadily,  there  should  not  be  much 
trouble. 


There  are  not  over  a  dozen  good  native  teachers  in  the  province.  The  salaries  are 
too  low  to  draw  the  best  talent,  and  most  of  the  towns  are  too  poor  to  pay  more. 
Aside  from  a  few  places,  the  salaries  run  from  $4  to  $10  a  month.  Three  of  the 
ayudantes  draw,  respectively,  $30,  $40,  and  $45,  but  that  is  exceptional.  It  is,  there- 
fore, hardly  possible  to  transform  the  American  teachers  into  district  superintendents 
of  barrio  schools  without  an  importation  of  good  trained  a^istants. 

The  development  of  ayudantes  has  been  slow  and  uncertain.  The  former  ones, 
many  of  them,  have  gone  into  other  ventures.  The  provision  for  paying  hyrh  salaries 
to  census  officials  is  a  manifest  cause  of  trouble.  It  has  encour^;ed  those  who  would 
have  t)een  content  to  serve  for  reasonable  wf^es  to  hold  out  for  more,  has  relatively 
lowered  the  profession  of  teaching  in  their  eyes,  and  diminished  the  number  ot 
aspirantes. 

Owing  to  lack  of  adequate  transportation,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  hold  provin- 
cial vacation  institutes.  Vacation  inetitutea,  one  tor  each  side  of  the  province,  would 
be  possible,  so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  but  in  view  of  the  quality  ot  most 
ot  the  teachers  (they  usually  know  nothing  but  Visayan,  and  frequently  are  ignorant 
of  the  multiplication  table)  an  assembly  of  the  native  teachers  from  isolated  towns 
would  amount  to  little  This  ol  course  does  not  signify  that  such  institute  will  not 
be  feasible  in  the  future 

The  secondary  school  lAaa  established  here,  as  a  thing  apart  from  the  schools  in 
general,  August  1  and  continued,  barring  a  week  or  so  vacation  for  the  grand  fiesta 
ot  the  city,  till  October  1  On  tl  la  date  the  cholera  stopped  all  work.  January  7 
the  school  renewed  its  ses^ona,  as  a  part  of  the  general  department,  and  continned 
until  February  5,  when  cholera  once  more  interrupted.  February  23,  under  otlier 
teachers,  the  work  was  resumed  and  continued  until  the  beginning  of  vacation, 
April  3.    The  attendance  at  the  secondary  school  averajfed  about  35. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  earnest  recommendation  was  made  that  the  Oagayan  schools 
be  continued  through  the  vacation  period,  on  account  of  the  very  poor  chance  that 
had  been  offered  tor  accompliahii^  results.  As  will  also  be  remembered,  this  recom- 
mendation was  vetoed  on  the  ground  that  the  Commission  would  not  grant  cumula- 
tive vacations. 

True  to  my  fears,  the  people  of  Cagayan,  after  protesUt^  on  account  ot  the  absence 
of  teachers,  started  two  private  schools,  which  are  now  flourishing.  Both  are  under 
the  chai^  of  Filipino  employeee  ot  the  government  who  know  a  very  little  Enghsh, 
both  anxious  to  perfect  liiemBelveB  in  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  ot  the  former 
normal  pupils  are  entered  in  these  private  schools — all  of  the  young  men,  in  fact, 
who  can  afford  to  pay.  There  is  nothing  of  opposition  to  American  schools  in  the 
two  institutions  mentioned;  they  are  merely  the  products  of  a  lively  desire  to  learn 
English,  but  they  will  keep  out  of  the  pale  of  the  American  day  schools  the  best 
elements  of  the  pueblo.  Such  institutions  can  hardly  be  expected  to  disorganize  on 
the  opening  ot  the  secondary  schools,  as  they  are  paying  investments,  financially. 

The  Visayana  here  are  very  slow  to  get  acquainted  with  the  incoming  teachers, 
under  the  lieat  of  circumstances.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  less  than  a  year  for  them  to  feel 
sufficient  confidence  in  newcomers  to  respond  heartily  in  sustaining  their  work. 

Night  acliools,  ruined  by  the  regulation  placing  minimum  attendance  at  25,  are 
recovering.  Aloran  had  one  of  40,  Cagayan  has  two  of  50  and  30,  respectively,  and 
Misamis  is  anxious  for  one. 

I  submit  detailed  accounts  of  certain  municipalities. 
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Mambajao  deliberately  drove  out  the  American  teachers  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teail)  by 
refusing  to  sustain  the  school.  This  would  appear  to  spring  from  deep  hostility  to 
American  institutions.  But  it  really  seems  that  Mambajao,  which  is  a  proud  little 
town,  thought  that  by  refusing  to  sustain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teall,  the  department  would 
be  sufficiently  humbled  to  permit  the  town  to  dictate  in  every  particular  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  school — to  make  Spanish  the  language  of  the  schoolroom,  and  reduce  Ei^- 
Hsh  to  the  level  of  an  auxiliary  subject. 

The  greatest  surprise  was  evinced  on  learning  that  no  Americans  were  to  be  sent 
at  once  to  fill  the  positions  left  vacant.  Urgent  requests  were  made  that  one  be  sent. 
Several  of  the  more  substantial  citizens  asked  that  an  American  he  granted  them, 
saying  that  although  the  presidente  had  bitterly  opposed  the  schools,  thev  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  him.  The  presidente  is  a  capable  man,  well  educated,  and  had 
formerly  begun  the  study  of  English  with  Mr.  Taylor.  But  some  cause  of  disgust 
arose,  and  tne  presidente  really  came  to  believe  that,  as  compared  with  Spanish, 
English  is  only  a  crude  dialect,  like  Visayan. 

The  residents  of  Mambajao  were  given  to  understand  tliat  no  teacher  had  been 
assigned  there,  but  that  whenever  the  people  were  ready  to  guarantee  their  support 
to  whomever  the  department  should  send,  that  provision  mitrht  be  made. 

It  is  mjj  belief  that  such  guaranty  will  be  fnmishetl  within  the  next  few  months. 
When  this  occurs,  teachers  should  cerf^nly  be  sent,  for  Mambajao  is  a  rich  town, 
and  can  support  schools  easily. 

As  mentioned  in  the  general  remarks,  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  schools  is 
becoming  more  favorable.  If  the  secondary  school  could  have  continued  during  the 
long  vacation  I  believe  tliat  the  attendance  would  now  have  been  60.  Teachers  are 
needed  here.  The  school  board  is  asking  if  they  may  not  pass  an  ordnance  enforcing 
attendance.    If  this  (iould  be  done  there  would  be  500  children  in  school  in  this 

There  are  in  Oroquieta  3  American  and  4  native  teachers,  with  other  native  teach- 
ers in  the  barrios,  Oroquieta  is  better  manned  financially  than  some  other  towns, 
and  can  pay  its  ayudantes  fair  salaries.  The  present  attendance  at  the  Central 
school  is  about  180.     Many  children  are  at  work  m  the  rice  fields. 


A  good  town.  Formerly  was  very  anxious 
huilaingwben  needed.  There  hasas  yet  been 
100  to  200  children. 


There  had  been  a  soldier  detailed  as  teacher,  with  several  hundred  pupils.  Later, 
Miss  Willete  taught  there.  The  only  inconvenience  about  langaran  is  its  remote- 
ness; it  is  20  miles  from  the  nearest  American  and  mails  are  infrequent. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gunn  are  still  there.  At  the  time  of  my  visit — in  the  latter  part  of 
June — the  cholera  still  prevented  the  opening  of  school,  but  tlie  teachers  expected 
to  begin  the  week  following.  The  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  work  and 
toward  the  teachers  is  much  more  favorable  than  before.  Misamis  is  suffering  from 
an  acute  case  of  misgovemment;  the  wrong  town  officials  were  returned  in  the  elec- 
tions and  the  good  men  are  out  of  power. 


Miss  Warwick  is  there  with  an  attendance  of  about  40.  The  two  Filipino  ayu- 
daut^  would  make  very  good  teachers  if  they  could  only  receive  expert  instruction. 
The  school  should  show  an  attendance  of  130  to  150.  I  presume  that  Iligan  is 
already  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  superintendent,  as  it  is  to  be  the  <ienter  of 
government  of  the  new  "province"  of  Llanao. 
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American  mie.  Mr.  Luther,  juat  before  leaving  for  the  States,  had  an  average 
attendance  of  100.  This  could  be  inereaaed  to  double  that  nuniber  i£  there  were  any 
good  native  assistants  available.  Salvador  has  been  very  poor,  and  the  drought  ana 
flie  locufllfl  have  damaired  it  more  than  ever.  The  tax  returns  are  not  yet  in,  but 
baaii^  an  estimate  on  last  year's  returns  no  more  than  $12  a  month  can  be  paid  a 
native  teacher. 


One  ot  the  better  towns  of  the  province.  It  did  fairly  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  was 
afterwards  transferred.  No  teachers  were  available  to  take  hie  place,  and  there  have 
lieen  no  American  teachers  there  since.  This  town  is  the  stronghold  of  the  church 
on  the  east  side  ot  the  province.  A  convent  school  for  girls  has  been  in  exist 
for  some  time;  English — a  little  of  it— can  be  taught  there.  A  boys'  school  i 
equipped,  with  a  padre  who  knows  a  little  English  as  one  of  the  patrons. 


Mr.  Gearhart  has  at  present  an  average  attendance  of  23,  with  a  roll  oj 
last  year  hie  attendance  was  about  6.  It  was  concerning  Ti^loan  that  o 
lion  was  held  in  your  office  in  March.  The  advice  was  then  given  to  continue  the 
teacher  at  Tagoloan  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  really  a  test  case.  The  indications 
are  that  Mr.  Gearhart  will  succeed.     He  should  continue. 

At  present  the  troops  occupy  the  school  building,  but  there  is  another  house  that 
answers  present  needs. 


The  attitude  ot  the  people  is  better  than  ever  before.  It  provision  is  made  tor 
compelling  attendance  at  school,  many  of  the  towns  will  gladly  enforce  it.  The 
prospective  merging  of  pueblos  mar  affect  the  schools  of  the  smaller  towns  by  taking 
away  from  themthe  power  to  handle  their  own  money;  whetherthis  willbeabenefit 
in  all  cases  remans  to  be  seen.  Oagayan  needs  a  secondary  school;  it  will  be  small  at 
Krst,  but  the  demand  for  one  is  sincere.  We  can  use  7  new  teachers,  and  knowledge 
of  Spanish  will  greatly  add  to  their  chances  of  eaccess. 

Division  op  Nubva  Ecija. 
[Report  ol  Division  Superintendent  T.  W.  Thomson.] 
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Comparing  these  summaries,  it  is  noticed  that,  while  there  were  fewer  teachers 
durir^  June  than  the  previous  September,  the  enrollment  and  average  daily  attend- 
ance are  sightly  larger.     This  indicates  a  favorable  sentiment  toward  the  schools. 
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During  September,  October,  and  November,  1902,  the  number  of  native  teachers 
varied  from  43  to  49.  At  present  tlierc  are  only  2,  This  defrease  was  caused  chieiij' 
by  two  reaaona — first,  in  several  munii-ipalitieB  the  offii'.iala  took  away  all  the  school 
funds  for  general  piirpoBes;  fteeond,  nearly  all  native  teacliera  were  appointed  as  cen- 
sus enumerators  in  February,  and  after  their  work  was  completed  they  were  requested 
to  enter  the  provincial  school  while  tliey  had  money  to  pay  their  expenses.  Fully 
one-third  of  those  now  teaching  are  cheap  substitute?,  who  will  lie  replace<l  by  those 
in  the  provincial  school  when  tliey  shall  h«ve  reached  the  end  of  their  iiiiancial 


During  August,  1902,  a  normal  institute  was  held  at  Ban  Isidro. 
cholera  and  dengue  the  attendance  was  small,  reaching  only  100.  Sickness  among 
pupils  and  American  teachers  rauseil  this  institute  to  \te  the  least  successful  of  any 
yet  held,  yet  some  good  results  were  achieveii. 

From  January  12  to  February  13, 1903,  the  third  normal  institute  lor  the  province 
was  held  at  Gapan.  At  this  session  103  teachers  and  aapirantes  were  enroUed,  and 
half  as  many  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  room  and  because  they  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  provincial  school.  No  sickness  interfered  at  this  time,  and  the 
results  were  very  satisfactory.  Under  ordinary  conditions  these  annual  meetings  of 
the  teachers  are  very  beneficial  to  the  American  as  well  as  the  Filipino  teachers.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  extend  the  time  for  which  these  meetings  are  held,  and 
make  the  session  ten  weeks  in  place  of  four  or  six  weeks  and  make  attendance  on 
the  part  of  all  teachers  compulsory. 


During  the  period  covered,  schoolhouses  have  l)een  completed  at  Piglisan,  Paiton, 
and  Ungab;  barrios  of  Cuyapo;  at  Ascanio,  San  Agustin,  and  Muilot?;  Imrrios  of 
San  Juan  de  Gaimba,  and  at  Fanagpanan,  a  barrio  of  Talavara.  All  these  are  sub- 
stantial houses,  with  solid  wood  posts,  and  each  la)%e  enough  to  accommodate  two 
teachers.  If  ttiey  had  been  paid  for,  the  cost  would  average  about  $250  each;  but 
the  timbers  were  cut  under  gratuitous  license  by  voluntary  labor  and  the  buildinj; 
done  by  voluntary  labor,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  pueblos  has  \>een  practically  nothing. 

Schoolhouses  are  under  construction  at  Nampicuan  (three  large  rooms,  to  cost  $800 
local  currency)  and  at  two  barrios  of  Cuyapo. 

Houses  of  from  three  to  six  rooms  eacli  are  planned  for  Cabiao,  San  Leonardo, 
Cabanatuan,  San  Juan  de  Guimba,  and  Cuyapo.  This  work  has  been  exasperatingly 
delayed  hy  the  municipal  officials  taking  uie  school  funds  for  other  purposes  and  by 
the  organization  of  the  Obreras  Union,  Since  the  organization  of  the  union  native 
workmen  demand  double  the  former  w^es  or  will  not  work.  So  far  we  have  been 
trying  a  waiting  policy  for  about  tour  months,  thinking  hunger  and  the  needs  of  their 
children  would  bring  fhein  to  their  senses,  but  they  still  hold  out. 


During  the  period  from  January,  1902,  to  date  about  1,000  desks  have  been  com- 

gleted  in  this  province.  These  are  of  the  same  general  plan  as  the  desks  brought 
■om  the  United  States,  but  are  made  long  enough  to  accommodate  two  pupils.  Con- 
tracts have  been  made  tor  600  additional,  but  since  the  advent  of  Use  union  very 
little  has  beeu  done. 


This  school  was  formally  opened  June  1, 1902,  with  two  American  teachers.  During 
the  month  the  enrollment  reached  58,  with  an  averse  d^Iy  attendance  of  42.  On 
account  of  sickness  the  attendance  remained  at  this  feire  until  September,  when  it 
reached  100.  Another  teacher  becoming  necessary,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mitchell  was  trans- 
ferred from  San  AnUmio. 

With  the  openii^  of  each  term  since,  the  attendance  has  increased,  until  now  it  is 
173,  and  two  more  American  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  faculty. 

In  connection  with  the  secondary  school,  two  rooms  full  of  children  of  the  town 
are  taught  by  the  student  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  school  so  far  is  laigely  intermediate,  and  must  continue  so  for 
some  years,  tor  self-evident  reasons. 

From  Septemberuntil  May  a  class  in  industrial  work  (carpentering)  was  conducted, 
with  fair  results.  Since  that  time,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  teachers,  an  increased 
attendance,  and  the  opening  of  the  class  in  telegraphy,  the  industrial  work  has  from 
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necessity  been  discontinued.    When  conditiona  will  pemait,  it  is  the  intention  to 
resume  this  ciaas. 

The  teacher  of  telegraphy  reports  that  his  class  of  18  young  men,  after  two  months 
of  study,  can  aend  or  receive  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  words  per  minute.  Delay  in 
receiving  the  instruments  has  retarded  this  work  some.  The  teacher  is  well  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  the  class.  When  this  class  was  opened  all  the  boys  wno  had 
been  taking  the  industrial  work  wanted  to  enter.  They  were  permitted  t«  do  this, 
and  BO  interfered  with  the  industrial  work. 


A  minority  of  the  "ricos"  are  not  in  favor  of  general  education.  They  think  that 
if  the  tao  knows  how  to  drive  a  carabao,  plow,  plant,  and  harvest  rice,  he  haa  suf- 
ficient education.  As  a  rule,  the  officialsdo  not  want  the  mass  of  the  people  lo  know 
anything  about  the  laws  under  which  they  are  BOvemed,  but  the  majority  of  the 
ilustradoB  and  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  peopfe  are  eager  to  learn.  They  do  not 
know  enough  to  realize  that  regular  attendance  at  school  is  necessary,  or  that  thrir 
children  should  have  any  better  accommodations  in  the  way  of  houses  and  desks 
than  they  had.  Man^  influences,  however,  are  helping  them  out  of  this  benighted 
condition.  All  municipal  officials  of  the  province  have  visited  the  provincial  school 
and  seen  its  appointments  and  nicely  arranged  rooms.  They  and  the  popils  have 
taken  the  news  to  the  utmost  barrios.  There  has  been  a  general  awakeniiM  to  the 
importance  of  the  public  schools,  and  if  teachers  could  be  secured  I  am  satiflfied  the 
attendance  would  be  500  jter  cent  more  than  at  present 

While  several  hundred  young  FiHpinos  in  this  division  can  now  carry  on  a  limited 
conversation  in  English,  1  consider  the  greatest  result  is  the  establishment  of  a  desire 
for  learning  in  the  common  people. 

Division  of  Occidental  Negkos. 

[Report  ot  Division  Superlnteniieiit  Charles  E.  Putnam.] 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  present  superintendent  haa  been  in  the  prov- 
ince only  since  June  23,  1903,  the  material  herein  contained  has  necefBarily  Men 
taken  from  reconis  in  this  ofBce  and  from  specia!  reports  of  American  teachers. 

It  was  planned  to  have  the  pueblo  schools  of  this  division  in  session  during  the 
months  of  August,  September,  Oefober,  November,  and  December  of  1902,  and  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March  of  1903,  allowing  the  usual  Christmas  vacation.  This  plan 
has  been  closely  adhered  to,  with  the  exception  of  September  and  October.  During 
the  greater  part  of  these  two  months,  practically  all  of  the  pueblo  schools  were  closed 
because  of  cholera.  This  not  only  delayed  the  work  for  two  months,  but  in  many 
instances  the  effect  of  the  work  already  done  was  lost  and  a  new  start  bad  to  be  made. 


In  July,  1902,  33  American  teachers  were  workii^  in  this  province  supervising  23 
schools  and  73  native  teachers,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3,379  pupils.  No 
reports  have,  as  yet,  been  received  for  July,  1903.  In  March,  1903,  the  iRst  month 
for  which  reports  have  been  received,  25  American  teachers  were  working  in  the 
division  Bupervisins  25  schools  and  123  native  teachers,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  5,515  pupils — an  increase  ot  2  in  the  number  of  pueblos  supervised,  but  an 
increase  of  38  native  teachers  and  2,141  pupils,  daily  attendance. 

During  the  year,  14  barrio  schools  have  been  opened.  These  are  attended  mostly 
b^  the  children  of  the  poorer  daases  and  are  in  charge  of  native  teachers.  They  are 
visited  once  a  week  by  an  insular  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  supervision.  Several 
more  of  these  schools  will  be  opened  soon. 


Twelve  new  schoolhouses,  with  an  a^regate  cost  of  9,951  pesos,  have  been  built, 
while  7  others  have  been  altered  or  enlarged  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  3,467  pesos. 
Some  ot  these  buildings  are  substantial  wooden  stnictures,  w-nile  others  are  of  nipa. 
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Moat  of  the  native  teachers  are  working  cheerfully  and  earnestly  \>oth  to  secure  an 
education  for  themselves  and  to  impart  what  they  know  to  the  pupils.  The  creater 
part  of  them  are  daily  becoming  more  efficient  ana  much  more  valuable  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  welfare  of  the  schools  demands  that  such  salaries  be  paid  aa  will  retain 
the  services  of  such  teachers. 


In  tlie  past  there  has  been  a  decided  objection  in  thia  province  to  coeducation,  but 
we  are  gradually  working  to  that  end.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  Einal  Insti- 
tute and  4  of  the  pueblo  schools.  In  these  pueblos  the  people  have  accepted  it  without 
objection,  and  many  are  earnest  advocates  of  it. 


Fourteen  night  schools  have  been  maintaineil  in  the  province  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  onl>;  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  can 
receive  msular  pay  for  night^Bchool  work,  only  one  night  school  has  been  allowed  in 


During  the  year  13  American  teachers  have  resigned  or  been  transferred  to  other 
provinces  and  no  new  American  teachers  have  been  assigned  to  this  province  in  their 
places.  This  leaves  the  province  decidedly  short  of  teachers.  Never  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Thomas  has  there  oeen  so  few  American  teachers  in  Occidental  Segros.  These 
13  resignations  and  transfers  have  left  9  important  pueblos,  which  formerly  had 
American  teachers,  without  them.  Five  of  these  pueblos  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  province,  havii^  a  population  of  from  12,000  (o  15,000.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  4  puebloa  which  have  never  had  American  teachers,  but  wliich  should  have 
them. 


Fourteen  American  teachers. 

More  money  for  the  payment  of  larger  salaries  to  native  teachers. 

More  good  material  for  native  teachers.  * 

/Lai^r  and  better  schoolhouses  in  a  few  pueblos. 
■  More  interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of  local  officials  of  many  pneblos. 

Immediate  collection  of  land  tax. 

Schoolbooks  based  upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Filipino  child. 


At  present  the  province  rents  for  the  itizal  Institute  two  commodious  buildings. 
Ninety-five  pesos,  local  currency,  a  month  is  paid  for  one,  which  is  used  excluaivSy 
as  a  boys'  aormitory.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pesos,  local  currency,  is  paid  for  the 
""  '    ■  "  for  a  girls'  dormitory  and  class  room. 

'orting  in  the  institute.    The  many  inquiries 

ill  persons  over  13  years  of  age,  whose  general  scholarship  meets  the  approval  of 
the  principal,  are  admitted  to  flie  institute  and  to  the  dormitories.  At  present  a 
knowledge  of  English  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  matriculation.  Three  classes 
of  students,  intemos,  medio-intemcs,  and  externos  are  received.  The  intemoB  live 
lesos  month" 
ir  midday  ni 

mitory,  for  which  they  pay  7i  pesos  monthly,  in  advance.     The  estemos  provide  for 
Uiemaelves  all  their  living  accommodations  outside  of  the  dormitories. 

BoUi  dormitories  are  made  as  homelike  as  possible.  Beds  and  chairs  are  fumisheil 
by  the  province  and  pictures  are  hui^  on  the  walls.  The  gitis'  dormitory,  which  is 
under  uie  care  of  Miss  Sofia  Eeyea,  is  provided  with  an  excellent  piano.  Mr.  Ray 
Howell,  principal  of  the  institute,  lives  in  and  has  cliarge  of  the  boys'  dormitory. 
These  dormitories  are  a  very  helpful  and  necessary  feature,  as  they  furnish  a  borne 
for  many  pupils  whose  parents  live  at  distant  points  in  the  province  and  who  other- 
wise would  not  be  able  to  attend.  More,  it  gives  them  a  practical  opportunity  to 
learn  domestic  science  and  to  know  what  home  life  may  be. 

During  August,  1903,  the  aven^^  daily  attendance  at  the  institute  was  54  boys  and 
27  girls,  total  81.     From  September  7  to  November  10,  1902,  the  institute  was  closed 
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because  of  eholera.  After  the  reopening  of  the  institute,  there  was  a  steady  grovtb 
in  attendance  and  popularity.  In  March,  1903,  the  attMidtmce  was  57  boys  and  38 
girls,  total  95. 

The  new"  vear  has  opened  very  encouragingly,  as  those  eeekii^  admission  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  province.  The  attendance  on  July  15,  1903,  was  103  boys 
and  63  girls,  a  total  of  166,  and  an  increase  of  over  100  ^er  cent  since  last  August 
The  present  indications  are  that  this  number  will  contmne  to  increase  throiKnout 
the  coming  year.  Demand  for  admission  into  the  dormitories  is  such  that  it  will  soon 
be  necessary  to  move  the  girls'  dormitory  from  the  school  building  into  a  house  of 

At  the  outset,  June,  1902,  the  provincial  treasurer  was  the  only  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial board  in  favor  of  the  high  school.  The  governor  was  indifferent  and  the 
supervisor  avowedly  hostile.  The  snccess  and  popularity  of  the  school  have  been  so 
marked  that  now  aU  are  friendly  and  willing  to  assist  in  many  ways. 


A  teacher  of  manual  training  and  nature  study. 

A  teacher  of  science. 

A  new  institute  building  constructed  especially  for  school  ui 


The  summer  normal  school  tor  the  year  1903  was  held  in  Batolod  between  the 
dates  April  13  and  May  8.  For  this  purpose  the  Bizal  Institute  building  and  the 
Bacolod  public  school  building  were  used. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Baehelder  was  appointed  principal,  and  Mr.  Eduardo  Servando  acted 
as  secretary.  Before  the  opening  it  had  been  planned  to  have  6  sections,  20  pupils 
in  a  section,  but  aspirantes  came  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  8 
sections,  30  in  a  section.  It  had  also  been  planned  to  require  each  of  the  American 
teachers  to  t«ach  three  periods  daily.  It  became  necessary  to  require  each  of  the 
American  male  teachers  to  teach  four  periods  a  day,  and  to  ask  three  of  the  better 
Filipino  teachers  to  teach  one  period  each. 

While  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  normal  of  1902  was  only  56,  this  year  it 
was  SS8,  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent.    Below  is  a  report  of  attendance: 


«.,.. 

„„1.. 

ToleJ. 

Enrollment: 

112 

S 
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m 

AierHge  dBUy  ftttendanve,  228;  perceiilage  of  attendance,  M;  aumbcrdays  of  school, !». 

Throughont  the  term  special  attention  was  given  to  school  organization,  methods, 
and  arithmetic  in  the  advanced  classes,  and  to  English  in  all  classes.  Music,  led  by 
Mr.  E.  C  Knight,  and  calisthenics,  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Baehelder,  were  enjoved  by  all. 

Thirteen  insular  teachers  taught  in  this  normal.  Each  and  every  teacher  worked 
conscientiously,  though  tiie  work  was  hard;  yet  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  as  it  was  an 
a^treeable  change  from  the  lonely  work  in  the  pueblos. 

The  Filipino  teachers  were  enthusiastic.  They  showed  their  appreciation  of  the 
school  ana  of  the  efforts  of  the  American  teachers,  by  their  cheertul,  earnest  work 
and  by  giving  a  reception  to  the  American  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  term.  To  the 
end  of  making  the  native  teachers  realize  the  dignity,  importance,  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  position  of  teacher,  addresses  were  given  by  the  provincial  governor, 
Jcdge  Yusay,  Sefior  Luzuriago,  and  the  division  superintendent. 

That  the  school  was  a  success  in  other  ways  than  numbers  is  seen  by  tlie  way  that 
many  native  teachers  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  this  July.  They  seem  to  have  a 
broader  view  of  the  educational  situation.  They  are  more  enthusiastic,  and  show  a 
real  desire  ta  help  the  pupils.  Nearly  everv  normal  student  upon  returning  to  his 
pueblo  has  advocated  the  present  educational  system.  To  the  success  of  this  nor- 
mal school  I  attribute,  in  part,  the  marked  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  Rizal 
Institute. 
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(a)  A  greater  and  more  wideppread  interest  in  tiie  public  schools.  This  is  seen 
in  the  increased  and  more  regular  attendance  and  in  the  more  friendly  attitude  of 
the  parents  toward  the  American  teacher. 

(b)  A  better  spirit  among  the  native  ti 
more  interested,  and  the  older  ones  are  get      ^  _  .  .... 
the  true  meaning  of  an  education.     Many  older  pupils  are  coming  to  the  day  schools. 

(c)  In  nearly  every  pueblo  at  least  one  class  can  read  unders^din^y  in  the  sec- 
ond reader  ana  can  use  in  conversation  many  of  the  words  found  therein. 

(dl  A  generally  growing  belief  that  we  deeire  to  educate  the  people  as  a  whole. 

(e)  A  large  increase  in  the  attendance  of  the  Rizal  Institute.  Pupils  are  now 
attendit^  from  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  many  parents  have  come  to  look  upon 
the  institution  with  favor. 

(f )  A  great  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the  summer  normal  school  and  a  growii^ 
desire  to  improve  the  opportunities  afforded  by  it. 


The  outlook  for  the  pueblo  schools  is  very  encouraging.  Decided  pr(«ress  has  been 
made  in  the  general  organization  and  condition  of  the  schools,  and  they  are  doing 
more  advanced  work  than  ayear  ago.  A  more  active  interest  is  shown  intheschoofi 
on  all  sides,  and  in  many  of  the  pueblos  the  present  schoolhouses  and  furniture  are 
altogether  in^equate  for  the  nnmber  of  pupils  who  attend.  In  several  of  these  pueb- 
los local  authorities  are  either  building  new  schoolhouses  or  are  coulemplatii^  build- 
ing as  soon  as  the  land  tax.  is  collected. 

The  outlook  for  the  provincial  high  school  is  even  better  than  for  the  pueblo  schools. 
The  provincial  officials  are  very  much  interested  in  it  and  are  willing  to  assist  in  all 
reasonable  ways.  Although  they  have  rented  and  placed  at  our  disposal  two  com- 
modious buildings,  these  are  already  insufficient  for  our  needs.  The  young  people, 
desiring  the  best  that  we  can  give,  are  comiim  from  all  parts  of  the  province  as  fast 
as  they  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements. 


[Report  of  Division  Superintendent  Samuel  T.  Lek.] 

In  writing  this  report  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  my  work  here  as 
division  superintendent  began  December  7,  1902.  Since  that  date  only  can  I  give  a 
detailed  report  of  the  progress  made.  I  have  a  fair  knowledge,  however,  of  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  from  the  very  bej^inning,  because  prior  to  the  date  of  my  assign- 
ment as  division  superintendent  of  Oriental  Negros  I  was  a  coordinate  worker  in  flie 
sister  province.  Occidental  N^roe.  I  served  there  as  secretary  of  the  former  division, 
which  then  comprised  the  province  of  Ocradental  Negros  and  the  province  of  Oriental 
Negros  as  well;  and  later  I  served  in  the  double  capacity  of  secretary  of  the  old  divi- 
sion and  deputy  superintendent  of  the  province  of  Occiaental  Negros. 

In  beginnmg  the  first  subject  of  my  report  it  will  be  well  to  first  take  a  view  of  the 
field  of  work  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  N^ros, 

Practically  there  was  no  real  Filipino  teaching  force,  and  it  at  once  became  necessary 
for  the  division  superintendent  to  direct  his  American  teachers  in  the  work  of  more 
completely  organizing  this  neceesary  corps. 

Fullyasgreat  a  problem  tor  the  saj>erintendentwas  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can teachers  placed  under  his  supervision.  Itwas  necessary  not  only  to  develop  them 
as  workers  in  the  Philippines,  but  as  workers  in  any  schoolroom,  because  nearly  all 
were  banners.  All  of  the  reserve  force  possessed  both  by  superintendent  and  teacher 
was  called  forth  at  once.  There  was  also  great  diflicnlty  in  securing  suitable  school- 
houses  in  the  several  municipalities, 

Aa  to  school  furniture,  there  was  none,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  Spanish 
benches,  entirely  unfit  for  the  use  of  small  children. 

From  time  to  time  the  attendance  was  hampered  by  cholera  and  other  epidemic 


School  funds  there  were  none  until  May  1, 1902,  and  the  payment  of  Filipino  teach- 
ers' salaries  was  a  very  uncertain  thing  indeed.  Even  now  we  are  short  of  having 
enough  money  for  school  support.  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when  the  work 
of  public  instruction  begMi  in  Hq?ros. 

We  have  now  with  us  in  the  division  of  Oriental  Negros  an  eager,  ready  torps  ot 
127  Filipino  teachers,  who  daily  receive  instruction  from  their  several  American 
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instructors.  One  index  to  what  has  been  accompliahed  witii  this  corps  niaylse  found 
in  the  fact  that  an  Ei^lish -speaking  person  traveling  through  Oriental  N(K''08  could 
find  in  nearly  every  town  5  or  10  efficient  interpreters  among  the  Filipino  teachera 
working  in  the  public  schools.  This  can  be  said  oE  the  smaller,  more  distant  towns, 
and  in  the  larger  munidpalitiea  the  number  would  be  increased  ten-fold.  Not  only 
has  progress  been  made  in  the  study  of  English,  but  the  common  branches  have  been 
advanced  as  well.  Modem  methods  of  teachii^  have  been  instilled  through  daily 
contact  with  American  instructors,  and  the  general  social  well-beinfi  has  been 
improved.  A  force  of  127  Filipino  t^hers  well  scattered  throughout  the  province 
is  sure  to  bring  about  aood  resclta,  especially  when  their  daily  efforts  are  well  directed 
by  our  American  teachers.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  reaching  the  m^ses,  and 
in  this  way  are  the  masses  becoming  enliehlened. 

At  present  the  teaching  force  consists  ot  127  Filipino  teachers,  IS  American  elemen- 
tary teachers,  and  3  secondary  teachers.  Since  the  coming  of  the  American  teachers, 
1  has  resigned,  2  have  been  transferred,  1  has  died  from  cholera,  and  1,  the  former 
deputy  superintendent,  was  murdered  in.  the  performance  of  his  duty,  thus  givJJig  a 
total  loss  of  5  to  the  American  teaching  force  since  beginning  the  woA. 


There  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  securing  of  proper  buildings  for  public 
schools.  Since  beginnii^  the  work  here,  10  schoolhouses  have  been  built  outright, 
7  have  been  reconstructed,  and  8  have  been  repaired,  while  there  are  3  houses  in 

ErocesB  of  Teconstraction.  In  addition  to  these  there  has  been  chosen  the  site  for  a 
irge,  modern,  tropical-climate  schoolhouse,  and  fl,300  appropriated  for  commenc- 
ing work  on  the  same  in  the  municipality  of  Bais.  Plans  for  this  building  are  now 
beiM  drafted.  This  school  when  completed  will  coat  $3,500  and  will  hold  500 
children.  The  provincial  board  is  now  about  to  begin  plans  for  a  schoolhouse 
which  will  hold  250  pupils.  When  the  new  revenues  fromttiisyear's  tax  assessment 
are  available,  we  shall  oe  able  to  accomplish  much  more. 

Results  obtained  in  the  way  ot  the  construction  ot  school  buildings  are  verj^  grati- 
fyinz  indeed,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  in  many  of  the  mnnicip>aUties  the 
work  has  been  performed  free  of  cost  to  the  school  fund.  In  the  town  of  La 
Libertad  a  lai^  school,  capable  ot  seating  300  children,  was  constructed  by  the 
voluntary  contribution  of  the  interested  people  of  the  municipahty.  Several  barrio 
schools  have  been  btdlt  in  this  manner,  and  a  good  share  of  the  repairing  has  been 
done  without  expenditure  of  school  funds. 


At  first  the  school  children  were  compelled  to  sit  upon  the  floor,  but  now  there  is 
little  need  for  this.  One  town  for  example— ^iquijor.  Here  there  wa«  registered  an 
average  attendance  of  518  last  month.  When  work  was  b^un.  in  this  town  there 
were  six  or  eight  long  benches,  which  held  all  the  rfiildren  then  in  attendance. 
Now  all  have  seats,  and  benches  to  write  on  as  well.  At  a  meetii^  of  the  town 
council  I  addressed  them  on  the  subject  ot  school  support,  and  at  the  close  ot  this 
talk  each  councilor  and  "barrio  teniente"  promised  to  bring  in  eath  month  one 
bench  for  the  public  school.  This  promise  mis  been  ke])t  almost  faithfully,  and  we 
now  have  seats  for  all.  At  the  endTof  the  first  month  this  plan  secured  12  seats,  and 
the  good  work  has  not  stopped  yet    The  best  feature  of  it  all  is  that  the  work  ir 


Under  this  heading  the  first  thing  to  be  written  is,  that  Oriental  Negros  school 
funds  are  far  below  what  is  necessary  for  proper  school  work  aiid  development. 
However,  we  are  thankful  for  what  we  have  and  we  are  trying  to  reap  the  best  results 
possible.  At  present  the  school  funds  are  nearly  exhausted,  Mcause  the  time  for  new 
collections  has  arrived.  In  planning  the  expenditures  of  school  money  in  this 
division  last  year  it  was  expected  that  the  1903  collections  would  begin  in  the  same 
month  as  they  did  in  1902.  This  work  has  been  delayed  somewhat  on  account  of 
unavoidable  causes;  nevertheless,  the  school  work  will  not  Buffer  as  a  result,  because 
the  towns  which  are  short  of  school  funds  are  paying  their  teachers  from  other  funds 
for  the  time  being. 
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Ill  thh  division  there  are  now  running  10  barrio  schools.  These  are  all  under  the 
auperviaion  of  American  teachers,  and  in  many  of  them  classes  are  held  which 
receive  personal  instruction  from  the  several  American  teachers.  In  every  case  the 
barrio  Filipino  school  teachers  receive  mstruction  regularly  from  the  American 
teachers  during  the  teachers'  class.  In  some  instances  the  harrio  school  buildings 
are  very  unpretentious,  while  in  othera  the  buildings  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  In 
the  establishment  of  barrio  schools  in  this  division  it  has  always  been  home  in  mind 
that  the  central  schools  mi^t  not  suffer  through  lack  of  proper  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  American  teacher,  who  might  have  tw  much  barno  work  to  perform.  As 
soon  as  more  teachers  are  assigned  to  this  diviaon  it  will  be  possible  to  progress  con- 
siderably aloi^  this  line.  Barrioschoolsarealways supported  bya  large  attendance, 
'  '  1  the  barrio  school  system  will  very  soon  play  a  prominent  part 
>ple  of  this  division. 


n  giving  public  instruction  to  the  people  of  this  division. 


The  provincial  secondary  school  of  this  division  was  establiBhed  during  a  storm  of 
opposition,  but  now  this  has  all  cleared  away  and  good  progress  is  being  made.  At 
the  beginning  the  former  provincial  supervisor  did  not  see  the  need  for  a  secondary 
school,  and  he  was  not  in  favor  of  its  oeii^  established.  However,  the  school  was 
b^un  with  about  40  pnpils,  mostly  from  the  town  of  Dumaguete,  thus  making  the 
attendance  not  truly  provincial  in  character.  Miss  R.  E,  Berry  had  charge  durii^ 
the  first  year. 

The  second  year  of  work  began  with  Mr.  Fred  J.  Bailey  as  principal  and  Miss  R.  E, 
Berry  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lee  as  teachers.  Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Bailey  a 
representative  average  attendance  of  over  100  has  been  secured.  Even  the  most  dis- 
tant towns  in  the  provinceare  represented.  The  school  building  at  present  occupied 
by  the  secondary  school  is  entirely  too  small  to  allow  an  increase  in  attendance. 

The  coarse  of  study  is  a  secondary  one,  when  it  is  considered  that  tbe  work  that  ia 
being  done  is  far  in  advance  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  primary  schools. 
As  yet.  however,  tlie  course  of  study  would  be  considered  hut  primary  work  in  the 
United  States.  The  pupils  are  making  excellent  prt^resB  in  English,  reading,  gram- 
mar, composition,  anthinetic,  geography.  United  Stetes  histerv,  and  spellii^.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  well-attended  sewing  class  for  the  girls,  conducted  by  one 
of  the  American  lady  teachers. 

On  the  27th  of  July  tiie  provincial  board  passed  an  appropriation  which  provides 
the  sum  of  $050  gold  for  the  support  of  the  secondary  school,  and  also  provides  the 
sum  of  $450  gold  for  the  be^niung  of  anew  building  of  light  materials.  It  has  been 
promised  that  the  work  of  construction  shall  commence  just  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
plans  are  finished  and  approved  by  the  proper  authority. 


The  great  need  of  a  summer  normal  institute  madeitself  deeply  felt  during  the  first 
year  of  work  here,  and  to  meet  this  need  a  very  profitable  nonnal  was  conducted  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  school  work.  The  results  were  at  once  apparent.  The 
Filipino  teaching  force  has  by  means  oi  this  instruction  been  greatly  improved,  both 
mentally  and  socially.  I  was  not  presentat  the  time  of  the  first  normal  school  held 
in  this  division,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  superintending;  the  one  held  during  the 
vacation  inst  pajised.  Now  that  the  several  Filipino  teachers  have  returned  to  their 
posts  of  duty,  the  progress  made  during  the  summer  school  is  beginning  to  show  most 
gratifyinB results.  Thisdivision'snormalof  1903 had  146  teachers  and  "aspirantes" 
in  attendance.  More  could  have  been  enrolled,  but  it  was  deemed  wiser  to  enroll 
only  thtse  who  were  actually  working  as  teachers  and  those  who  were  in  all  proba- 
bility about  to  become  public  school  teachers. 

Therecords  of  the  last  normal  held  show  that  the  greatest  progress  was  made  in 
reading  and  composition,  the  progress  in  arithmetic  taking  second  place.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  o!  normal  work  examinations  were  conducted,  and  I  now  have  a 
complete  record  of  the  work  done  by  each  student  teacher. 

The  attendance  record  was  especially  gratifying.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  145 
students,  and  only  4  of  these  dropped  out  before  the  end  of  school.  But  4  cases  of 
lardmesBwerereported,  andno  one  who  continued  throughout  the  month  was  absent 
more  than  eight  periods.  One  of  the  4  students  who  dropped  out  the  first  week 
returned  and  attended  all  of  the  last  week. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  was  the  complete  cooperation  of  everyone,  teachers, 
municipal  officers,  provincial  officials,  and  all. 
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Uuder  this  heading  much  could  be  written,  but  I  shall  try  to  confine  myself  to 
only  the  moat  pressing  aeede. 

Above  everything  else  ia  the  need  for  more  American  primary  teachers.  My  pre- 
vious correspondence  with  the  general  superintendent  gives  a  detailed  description  o£ 
just  how  great  is  this  need.  At  this  writii^  I  would  request  that  teachers  be  assigned 
to  this  division  who  have  had  normal  training.  From  my  experience  with  primary 
teachers  for  Filipino  children,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  while  an  academic  degree  is  a 
valuable  adjunct,  normal  training  is  the  best  equipment  possible  for  the  work  that 
is  to  be  performed.  Normal  teachers  liave  a  decided  advantage  over  the  academic 
teachers,  and  in  the  assignment  of  new  teachers  to  this  division,  I  shall  he  well  satis- 
fied to  receive  J900  teachers  of  this  class. 

The  next  great  need  is  more  school  money.  I  will  notsaysufflcient  school  money, 
because  it  would  be  hard  t«  know  where  to  atop  needing,  but  I  will  say  that  there 
is  great  need  for  more  funds  than  we  now  have.  We  are  getting  along  very  nicely 
with  what  we  have,  but  there  is  so  often  the  need  for  using  a  makeshift.  We  have 
been  using  the  convents,  cockpits,  "tribunflla,"  and  divers  places  for  holding  the 
children,  and  the  prospect  for  a  change  is  rot  near  at  hand.  The  school  funds  are 
barelY  enough  to  pay  the  Filipino  teachers'  salaries.  In  some  towns  they  fall  short 
of  doing  even  thia,  and  the  matter  of  improving  school  buildings  has  to  be  left 
untouched.  This  is  not  true  in  every  municipality,  because  we  have  accomplished 
much  in  bettering  schoolhouaea;  however,  there  is  great  need  for  more  school  money 
throughout  the  division.  Gradually  the  convents  are  being  turned  over  to  the 
church.  This  also  adds  to  the  need  for  more  school  money  for  the  proper  equipment 
of  buildings. 

The  outlook  in.  general  ia  very  bright.  School  work  ia  prr^ressing  satisfactorily 
throughout  the  province,  and  a  large  attendance  is  being  maintained  m  spite  of  the 
cholera,  locusts,  and  famine.  Tlie  Filipino  teachers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
efficient,  and  their  work  is  especially  gratifying.  The  American  teachers  are  quite 
contented  and  are  now  possessed  of  enough  experience  to  go  about  their  work  in  a 
profitable  manner.  The  public  school  has  won  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
who  were  formerly  opjwsed  or  else  indifferent  to  it.  Another  encoura^ng  feature 
is  that  our  efforts  are  beginning  to  hear  fruit.  Many  bright  classes  are  to  be  seen, 
and  this  in  itself  is  a  great  impulse  for  the  several  teachers.  In  conclusion  I  will 
say  that  we  are  progressing  steadily,  and  a  spirit  of  contentment  prevails,  and  while 
we  have  not  all  that  we  need  for  our  work,  we  are  doing  just  the  best  that  we  can 
with  what  we  have. 

Division  of  -Pampanga  and  Bataan. 
[Report  of  Division  Superiiilendent  Williak  A.  Pheuitt.] 

In  September,  1902,  the  public  schools  were  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a 
cholera  epidemic  which  extended  from  MarcK  to  October  of  the  same  year  and  which 
^ected  in  turn  every  pueblo  in  the  division.  Many  of  the  schools  were  not  permitted 
by  the  board  of  health  to  open  doors  until  September.  Dozens  of  the  best  pupils  as 
well  as  several  of  the  native  teachers,  and  one  American  teacher,  Bobert  R,  Jamison, 
succumed  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Indeed,  throughout  the  entire  school  year 
of  1902-3  the  scourge  continued  in  sporadic  form,  causing  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  schools  and  retarding  the  prt^iress  of  the  regular  school  work.  Notwithstanding 
these  discouraging  features,  Uie  number  of  schoolB,  central  and  barrio,  increased  from 
41  to  67;  the  namber  of  native  teachers,  with  their  assistants,  from  82  to  120;  and 
the  attendance  from  3,400  to  nearly  7,000,  exclusive  of  night  schools.  These  condi- 
tions could  have  been  bettered  had  not  many  of  the  pueblos  been  crippled  for  lack 
of  funds,  which  prevented  them  from  establiahii^  new  barrio  schools  with  native 
teachers. 


During  the  past  year  15  towns  have  aiided  barrio  schools  to  the  list  of  regular 
schools,  the  same  being  under  the  supervision  of  American  teachers,  assisted  by  the 
best  Filipino  teachers  that  could  be  secured.  All  the  new  schools  were  be^n  in 
visitae  or  in  rented  houses,  but  many  are  now  provided  with  good  school  buildii^s 
built  with  municipal  funds,  with  occasional  donations  from  the  residents  of  the  barrios. 
The  teachers  are  all  paid  from  the  local  school  funds  and  average  about  $20  Mexican 
per  month. 
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During  the  past  school  year  the  ni^^hc  schools  gradually  iccreased  to  26  in  number, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  20.  The  Kork  of  the  niffht  schools  is  most 
valuable,  in  that  it  reaches  a  class  that  otherwise  would  be  witliout  instnictioD  in 
English,  as  their  age  and  duties  preclude  their  attending  the  day  schools.  Then^ht 
achools  often  include  the  preeidente,  padre,  and  the  so-called  better  element.  In 
such  cases  I  believe  that  the  cIhes  should  be  maintained  even  though  the  number  fall 
below  the  minimum  required. 


One  of  the  most  encourajjong  and  iirogre^ve  features  of  the  sehooi  work  is  that  of 
the  provincial  school.  Here  we  And  the  results  of  the  work  done  in  the  primary 
BchoolB  duriM  the  past  two  years  by  pupils  who  have  proven  their  interest  and  ability 
in  learning  me  English  branches..  The  work  at  present  is  limited  to  normal  and 
academic  training,  with  the  aim  of  giving  the  pupil  a  good  foundation  in  English, 
togeUier  with  an  idea  of  simple  and  practical  methods  of  teachinff.  Pour  American 
teachers  are  now  employed  and  124  pupils,  representii^  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the 
province,  have  already  presented  themselves  for  instruction.  The  course  of  study 
includes  English  grmnmar,  composition,  writinSj  arithmetic,  elementary_  algebra, 
history,  geogrHphy,  drawitu;,  music,  practice  teachmg,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  To 
this  list  will  be  added  elementary  phyacs  as  soon,  as  the  laboratory,  already  ordered 
by  the  provincial  board,  arrives  from  the  States. 


From  the  loth  of  February  tii  the  30th  of  March  «l  each  year  mstilutes  lor  the 
native  teachers  are  held  in  San  Fernando,  Panipanga,  and  lialauga,  Bataan.  The 
attendance  of  all  native  teachers  is  reijuired  and  tnat  of  the  aspirants  requested  and 
encoun^ed.  During  the  last  institute  20  American  teachers  were  employed  and  386 
native  teachers  and  aspirantes  presented  themselves  for  instmctjon  in  the  two  schools. 
The  insfruction  given  was  practically  a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  regular 
work  done  in  the  teachera'  classes  during  the  year,  with  a  special  empliasis  on  the 
practice  and  the<)ry  of  teaching.  For  tUa  purpose  a  practice  class  was  selected  from 
the  public  schools,  and  under  the  griidance  of  an  Amencan  teacher  each  native  teacher 
was  required  to  organine  and  instruct  the  class  in  the  elementary  English  branches. 
The  result  of  these  institutes  was  far  beyond  our  expectations.  A  sharp  competition 
of  class  work,  the  association  with  new  teachers,  and  the  application  of  new  methods 
engendered  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  liave  already  proved  very  effective. 


Aside  from  the  regular  teachers'  institutes,  it  is  required  of  each  American  teacher 
that  the  native  teachers  of  their  respective  pueblos  be  gathered  together  for  at  least 
one  hour  each  day  for  normal  work.  Whenever  the  pueblo  contoins  both  central 
and  barrio  schools,  the  barrio  teachers  arerequired  to  have  one  long  morning  session, 
reporting  at  the  central  school  for  instmction  durii^  the  afternoon.  This  is  made 
abtigatoTy,  and  a  failure  to  comply,  without  a  sufficient  excuse,  works  a  dismissal. 
The  tr^ning  of  the  native  teachers  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  work  of  the 
present  time,  as  the  instruction  of  the  interior  pueblos  will  soon  devolve  upon  the 
native  teacher,  and  before  they  can  instruct  they  must  be  instructed. 


According  to  the  monthly  report  of  Jnne,  a  little  less  than  5.000  enrolled  at  the 
opening  of  the  schools,  while  tne  attendance  may  be  safely  placed  at  70  per  cent. 
This  number  should  be  doubled  within  the  next  two  months,  as  the  cliolera  is 
gradually  disappearing,  and  the  new  barrio  schools  are  being  supplied  with  native 
teachers.  The  rf^larity  of  attendance  becomes  more  pronounced  as  the  interest 
in  the  schools  ii 


The  spirit  with  which  the  American  teachers  enter  into  their  work  is  more  encour- 
aging than  ever  before.  The  element  of  discontent  so  general  a  year  ago  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  they  seem  to  be  happy  and  contented  with  their  work. 
Many  who  contemplated  returning  to  the  States  have  decided  to  remain  another 
year.  In  this  I  have  invariably  encouraged  them,  as  their  services  are  more  valuable 
to  the  department  than  ever  before. 
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The  progress  of  the  native  teachers  in  their  work  and  atudiea  is  most  encouraging, 
the  principal  critieiBm  being  their  pronenesa  to  irregularity,  especially  when  a  fiesta 
is  within  walking  or  riding  distance.  This  weakness  is  now  ettectualty  remedied  by 
deducting  from  tlieir  salary  !or  each  dayabaent  without  sufficient  cause.  The  native 
teacher  is  greatly  interested  in  the  school  workj  and  his  interest  ia  increasing  continu- 
ally. The  most  discouraging  feature  with  which  he  has  to  contend  is  the  poverty  o( 
the  average  pueblo,  which  keeps  the  salaries  low  and  often  cauees  them  to  seek  more 
remnneiative  employment  The  appointment  of  "Filipino  teachers  of  English" 
will  be  a  partial  relief,  but  greater  and  more  substantial  relief  is  necessary  before  the 
salary  question  can  be  properly  adjusted. 


According  to  tlie  law  at  present  the  school  fund  of  a  pueblo  depends  entirely  upon 
the  land  tax  received  from  the  land  in  and  around  the  pueblo.  This  results  in  some 
of  the  puehloH  having  an  abundance,  whileother  pueblos,  perhaps  large  and  wealthy, 
have  insufficient  funds  with  which  to  pay  teachers.  The  school  fund  for  this  division 
amounts  to  less  than  f  60, 000  Mexican.  This,  distributed  amoi^  40  pueblos  haying  150 
teachers,  besides  repairs,  furniture,  construction  of  new  houses,  and  incidental  expenses 
to  provide  for,  is  quite  inadequate,  and  becomes  more  so  as  the  schools  increase.  Some 
assistance  is  necessary  from  the  insular  government.  The  pueblos  can  give  their  mit« 
and  no  more. 


The  harvest  of  both  rice  am 
drought  and  locusts.  Perhaps  I 
This  works  against  the  schools  i  _ 

lection  of  land  tax  slow  and  uncertain,  while  the  battJe  w'ith  the  locusfe  materially 
decreases  the  attendance  at  school,  as  every  aviulable  child  is  forced  into  the  field  to 
guard  against  impending  famine.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  with  whitii 
the  school  will  have  to  contend  during  the  present  year. 


Judging  from  the  reports  from  the  varions  pueblos,  together  with  my  personal 
observation  while  visiting  the  different  schools,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  present 
school  year  will  be  productive  of  results  entirely^  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The 
interest  of  the  natives  in  the  public  schools  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the  bitter  preju- 
dice so  manifest  a  year  ago  is  slowly  but  surely  disappearing.  Many  of  Uie  private 
schools  which  flourished  during  the  last  school  year  have  failed  to  open  their  doors 
this  year,  and  in  two  instances  nave  entered  the  public  school  in  a  body.  This  will 
continue  as  thenative  teachers  become  more  proficient  and  the  pubUc  schools  become 
better  housed  and  furnished,  thus  making  them  more  attractive  and  inviting.  Ail 
considered,  the  outlook  for  the  present  year  indicates  a  larger  attendance  and  greater 
results  than  the  most  optimistic  had  hoped  for. 

Division  op  Panoasinan. 

Diviaon  Superintendent  S.  C.  Newsom  presents  the  foUowing  statement  on  school 
affairs  in  the  district  under  his  chaise: 


The  province  of  Pangasinan  is 
dimensions  are  30  and  60  miles, 
and  western  boundaries. 

The  Manila  and  Di^pan  Railroad,  entering  the  province  at  Bautista  and  termi- 
nating at  Dagupan,  touches  6  towns  and  passes  throi^h  a  district  thickly  populated. 
This  section  or  Pangasinan  is  not  poor,  nor  are  its  people  backward.  Direct  com- 
munication with  Manila  twice  per  day  has  had  its  effect  in  sharpening  their  wits 
and  in  stimulating  them  to  keep  informed  upon  the  current  topics  of  tbe  day.  The 
occupation  of  the  people  is  not  wholly  agricultural,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
neglected.  At  Malasiqui  an  excellent  quality  of  brick  is  manufactured.  At  Bautista 
and  Dagupan  are  flourishing  rice  mills  (mdquina  dearroz),  and  they  have  all  the 
work  that  they  can  possibly  do.     At  Calasiao  the  famous  Calasiao  hat  is  made  from 
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burl,  a  piJm-iree  fiber,  and  iiito,  a  product  of  rattan.  Great  numbers  of  these  hats 
are  sola  in  Manila,  and  durir^  t'le  last  two  years  many  have  been  shipped  to 
America.  At  BayambanE  has  been  estabiished  a  military  post,  occupying  more 
than  1,000  acres  of  grouaa,  which  affords  employment  and  prompt  pay  to  hucdreds 
of  natives. 

Twenty  miles  due  east  of  the  railroad  there  is  another  series  of  pueblos,  extending 
(roni  the  southern  Ui  the  northern  boundaries  of  Pan^adnan,  which  are  as  laige,  and 
more  important  perhaps  than  those  located  on  the  r^lroad.  These  eastern  pueblos, 
16  in  number,  are  located  in  a  section  of  unusual  fertility.  The  people  are  almost 
wholly  Ilocanos,  are  industrious,  prosperous,  and  well  disposed.  The  recent  "  hard 
times  bae  not  seriously  affected  them.  The  soil,  capable  of  producing  nearly^  any 
kind  of  cereal  or  vegetable,  grows  the  finest  qnality  of  rice,  and  in  great  quantities. 
Its  richness  and  exuberance  are  matters  of  comment  by  those  who  have  passed 
through  this  section,  and  of  its  ^at  future  possibilities  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view  there  can  be  no  doubt,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  fiowiog  rapidly 
from  the  mountains,  which  mark  the  entire  eastern  limits  of  the  province,  an  excel- 
lent system  of  irrigation  would  be  easy.  Such  a  systenij  crude  and  inefficient,  has 
already  been  employed  in  certain  parts  by  the  natives  with  surprising  results.  The 
complete  control  ot  this  water  supply  and  its  proper  distribution,  by  modem 
methods,  over  the  lai^,  fertile  area  are  improvements  of  the  near  future  which  will 
bring  marvelous  returns,  material  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual. 

Brides  the  industries  of  Pai^asinan  already  mentioned,  the  following  mav  be 
named  as  deserving  notice;  Cocoanut  growing  for  the  extraction  of  oil  (in  southern 
an<i  central  sections);  cloth  making  (evenly  distributed  throughout  the  province); 
sugar  cane  (mills  at  Dagupan,  Cabsiao,  San  Carlos,  Malasi^ui,  and  Bayambang; 
with  proper  drainage  this  crop  could  be  increased  tenfold);  vino  (the  province  has 
many  rivers  that  flow  into  the  gulf;  the  nipa  palm,  from  which  vino  is  made,  grows 
in  great  profusion  along  these  river  courses).  Other  articles  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced in  smaller  quantities  are  pottery,  mats  (same  material  as  that  of  the  Calasiao 
hats),  indigo,  salt,  tobacco,  Indian  com,  cocoa  (excellent  quality),  mai^as,  and 
bananas,  both  of  unsurpassed  flavor  and  quality. 

The  occupations  and  material  resources  of  the  province  have  been  dwelt  upon  thus 
extensively  because  it  is  believed  that  they  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  people  and  will,  now  and  in  the  future,  control  in  large  meas- 
ure the  real  progress  and  development  ot  educational  institutions.  I^ngaainan  is 
unusually  rich  and  productive  and,  under  pro^r  guidance,  abundantly  able  to  take 
care  of  itself  in  all  institutions  requiring  financial  and  material  support. 


,  Ilocanos;  3,  Pampangos;  4,  Tagalos;  5,  Zambalefloa;  6,  Igo- 
rrotes;  7,  Negritos. 

Ttie  race  which  predominates  both  in  number  and  influence  is  Pangasinan.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  that  part  of  the  province  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Lmgayen  was 
overran  by  the  Chinese  who  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  take  by  force  of  arms  the 
city  of  Manila.  A  large  number  of  these  pirates  was  finally  driven  from  the  isl — ^- 
but  many  remaned.  From  this  mingling  ot  races  has  sprung  the  Pangaslnan  Chi 
Mestizo,  who  may  be  seen  in  nearly  every  pueblo,  especially  in  Lingayen,  Binmaley, 
Dagupan,  Mangaldan,  Calasiao,  San  Fabian,  Salasa,  San  Isidro,  and  Sual.  In  Lin- 
gayen approximately  76  per  cent  of  the  population  discloses  its  Chinese  extraction. 
Many  young  boys  and  girls,  with  slanting  eyes  and  high  cheek  bones,  have  a  com- 
plexion almost  as  fair  as  that  of  a  Caucasian.  This  admixture  of  Chinese  blood  has 
not  been  to  the  disadvantage  ot  the  full-blooded  Filipino.  The  Chinese-Mestizo  is  gen- 
erally reliable,  industrious,  and  quick-witted.  The  trade  of  Di^pan  is  largely  in  his 
bands,  and  whereverhemaygothereisaure  to  be  found  some  sort  of  well-estaDlished 
busine^  concern  in  flourishing  condition. 

In  the  eastern  part  ot  the  province,  where  agricultural  intereeta  prevail,  thellocano 
controls.  This  race  is  perhaps  the  sturdiest  and,  ph_ysically,  the  strongest  in  the 
province.  IJving  along  the  flat  stretch  ot  country  which  closely  borders  the  moun- 
tains, these  people  have  the  advantages  of  a  comi>arativeIy  cool  climate,  clear  running 
water,  and  a  natural  means  of  aanitotion  not  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitMits  of  the  gull 
region.  The  effect  of  these  natural  conditions  Is  at  oace  noticeable  in  better  houses, 
more  thoroughly  cultivated  fields,  and  unusually  cheerful  disposition  ot  the  people. 

The  remaining  races  or  tribes  of  the  province  are  the  Pampangos,  Tagalos,  ^m- 
balians,  Igorrot«s,  and  Negritos.  These  are  scant  in  number  and  much  scattered. 
Their  influence  on  the  general  trend  of  provincial  affairs  is  insignificant.  The 
Negritos,  one  small  band,  are  located  in  the  vicinity  fi  Mangalarem,  near  the  Zam- 
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balian  Mountains;  the  Igorrotea,  equally  small  numerically,  have  their  home  near 
San  Nicolas,  a  pueblo  in  the  extreme  iiortheaatern  part  of  Pangaainan  touching  Ben- 
guet  on  the  south. 


There  have  been,  at  one  time,  35  American  teachers  in.  this  division,  but  this  nucQ- 
ber,  through  sicknesa,  tranafers,  and  resignatiouH,  was  not  long  maintained.  On 
September  1,  1902,  there  were  28  American  teachers  employed.  During  the  period 
September  1,  1902,  to  June  15,  1903,  this  number  has  been  reduced  to  30.  Two  of 
these  are  at  present  aick  in  the  civil  hospital  at  Manila,  further  reducing  the  number 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  to  18. 

When  two,  three,  or  four  towns  are  close  t<^«thec — as,  for  inatance,  Binalonan, 
popolation  12,901;  TJrdaneta,  population  20,533;  Asingan,  population  12,901;  San 
Manuel,  population  7,9^— two  American  teachers  stationed  at  Binalonan,  with  con- 
trol ot  San  Manuel,  4i  miles  away,  is  a  more  satisEa«tory  arrangement  than  to  place 
one  teacher  at  each  of  the  four  pueblos.  Native  teachers  can  be  required  to  report 
three  times  per  week  for  instructjon,  and  one  of  the  American  teachers  can  spend 
two  entire  days  each  week  in  regulating  the  schools  of  the  adjacent  pueblo.  When 
one  man  is  placed  by  himself  in  a  distant  pueblo,  he  become  in  the  course  of  several 
months  homesick,  is  afflicted  with  hypochondria,  and  grows  tired  of  his  surroundings. 
The  sight  of  a  white  face,  with  the  opportunity  for  tomUiar  conversation,  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  necessary  parts  of  his  daily  life. 

In  addition  to  this,  two  men  can  live  much  more  cheaply  than  one.  One  house, 
one  muchacho,  one  cook,  and  one  mesa  reduce  the  expense  about  one-third,  or  more. 

With  39  American  teachers  the  schools  of  Pangasman  can  be  well  controlled  and 
a  good  eHrollment  and  attendance  maintained.  « 


Name  of  towa. 


Afeva  .'." 


Dagiipan 

Humiiigan 

Mni^aldaii 

ManaosK 

Mungataiem  .. 
Poaormbio  .... 
SosiileB 


Tsyng 
Ucblet 


25.00 

ao.oo 

25.00 

20.00 

The  salaries  ot  barrio  teachers  vary  from  $10  Mexican  to  $30  Mexican.  Some  of  these 
teachers  have  been  dismissed  for  incompetency,  but  the  foregoing  list  represents  the 
approximate  number  needed.    There  are  hardly  two  consecutive  weeks  during  which 
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the  number  of  native  teachers  remains  the  8ame.  This  ii 
by  the  teachera  themselvea,  who,  ae  a  body,  do  not  realize  as  they  shouJd  that  the 
permanency  of  their  positions  depends  upon  faithful  worli.  Another  caase  operatii^ 
IS  the  indiflerence  of  the  municipal  officials.  These  are  able  to  make  or  unmalie  a 
native  teacher  if  once  such  a  course  is  decided  upon.  The  esact  appropriation  for 
the  calendar  year  1903  can  not  be  tciven  at  present.  The  board  of  tax  revision  is  still 
in  session,  and  milil  this  work  ia  completed  it  will  be  necessari;  tu  make  individual 
appropriations  for  specific  cases.  In  many  pueblos  funds  additional  to  the  rM:u!ar 
school  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land  have  in  the  past  been 
appropriated  from  the  ([eneral  fund  by  the  city  council  with  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
vincial treasurer.     Insincea  of  this  are  Da^pan  and  Binmaley. 


,r  of  I! 


Scboolhouse  mlairc-mdition. 

Schoolhouse  repaired  Ai^ust,  1902, 

Fair  schoolhouse 

2  buildings  rented 

SchoolhoiiBe  completed  Anguat,  1902;  nipa,  wood,  and  briefe. 

Old  s(tliiii>Ili<Mise  weU  repaired  and  n  new  one  completed  July,  1902. 


\^OTk  on  new  Hoiioolbouae  now  bein^  pushed;  a  i 
I     deatrored  b?  Ore  November,  1902, 

Boja"  school  In  good  repair:  building  renled  for  girls 
I     TincuJ  blgh  BDliool  oecuples  S  excellent  buildings 
bly  room  seating  £00  pupils,  wilii  plenty  ol  bench 
I      desks,  BJid  other  school  nimitnre. 
,  1  balldlng  ample  and  commodious,  rented. 

Kepaiiv  on  schoolbouEB  neceesary. 
I  Newsijiocilbonse.ioomy  and  commodious. 

2  bnlldings  rented 

""'•—"• compleled  September,  1902, 


I  Bchoolbouse  In  „ . 

I  New  bnllding  comp 
Fair  scboolhouse 
Building  rented 


Tuyug 1  Repairs  on  aehoolhoiise  completed  Oclobcr.  ]' 

Urdaneta Extensive  repairs  completed  December,  1902. 

Vlllaais New  scboolhouse  completed  July,  1903, 


The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  for  Marcii,  1903: 


Towns, 

Boys- 

Girls. 

Total, 

^^.'- 

2% 

80 
185 

1 

45S 

1 

«1 

Ungayen  pubic  school 

SSfcE;:;::^ 

^i™ 

Sanlsidro 
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Towns. 

Bo„. 

GMs. 

Total. 

Teach. 

Man 

40 

m 

m 

(,902j    2,694 

6.496 

The  school  seesioa  for  the  calendar  vear  1903  has  been  arranged  as  follows;  Jan- 
nary  7  to  March  28,  achoola  in  all  pueblos;  March  28  to  June  15,  vacation;  June  15  to 
Ai^;ust  21,  normal  in  Dagupan  (t«n  weeks);  August  21  to  December  20,  schools  in 
allpueblos;  June  15  to  December  20,  provincial  high  school  in  Liiigayen. 

The  arrangement  provides  for  thirty-eight  weeliH  of  teaching  and  fourteen  weeks 
of  vacation.  It  will  oe  observed  that  the  provincial  high  school  bepna  Jnne  15,  and 
that  its  session  continues  unbroken  until  December  20.  It  is  kept  separate  from  the 
normal  institute  solely  for  convenience  as  the  number  o£  adults  and  aspirantes  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  Lingayen  nor  Dsgupan.  There  is  a  further  advantage,  how- 
ever, in  that  many  of  these  attending  at  Dagupan  will  enter  at  Lingayen  wherj  the 
normal  closes  at  D^upan,  while  few  will  withdraw,  it  is  hoped,  from  the  provincial 
high  school. 


The  native  teacher  in  the  province  is  a  representative  of  the  better  class  of  Filipinos. 
He  is  invariably  well  dreasesJ,  courteous  and  accommodaljng,  and  has  the  respect  of 
the  people.  From  the  American  point  of  view  he  is  no^  however,  competent  to 
regtuate  a  school,  nor  well  qualified  by  nature  to  be  ^nuinely  educated.  He  lacks 
energy  and  can  not  successfully  maintain  a  daily  routine  of  work.  He  is  inclined  to 
be  slack  in  matters  of  punctuality  and  sees  no  special  reason  for  exertit^  himself  to 
be  on  time  in  the  morning  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  school  session,  nor  of  main- 
tainit^  a  strict  supervision  of  the  pupil's  work  when  once  he  has  taken  his  jilace  in 
the  schoolroom.  To  do  the  same  thine  every  day  and  to  try  hard  to  do  it  better 
each  successive  day,  is  something  that  the  Filipino  teacher  has  not  yet  learned  to 
appreciate.  He  is  not  ambitious  to  succeed;  that  is,  a  very  small  success  seems  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  him  and  he  is  unwilling  to  put  himself  to  serious  inconvenience  in 
order  to  improve  his  education  and  make  his  services  valuable. 

The  above  statement  will,  as  a  rule,  hold  good,  but  there  are  notable  exceptions 
and  the  number  of  these  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the  twovears  of  Ameri- 
can schools.  The  example  set  by  a  good  American  teacher  in  controlling  and  teach- 
ing a  school  has  taught  the  Filipino  more  than  hia  daily  lesson  in  English  and 
arithmetic.  The  object  lesson  thns  furnished  is  being  learned  slowly,  but  without 
doubt  surely.  The  Filipino  teacher  has  gained  something  of  perspective  and,  in  a 
a  d^ree,  has  succeedea  in  being  able  to  think  of  more  uaji  one  thing  at  a  time. 
This  part  of  his  education,  which  has  come  seemii^ly  without  volition  and  uncon- 
sciously, is  the  most  valuable  thing  the  American  schools  have  given  him.  There 
was  a  time  when  he  thought  it  not  inappropriate  to  take  his  seat  during  the  entire 
session,  to  ignore  pupils  not  reciting,  to  smoke  a  cigarette  before  the  class  during 
school  hours,  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  roll  call,  and  finally  to  pass 
unnoticed  the  entire  subject  of  schoolroom  decorum  and  discipline. 

From  the  purely  academic  point  of  view,  it  will  be  some  years  before  the  provincial 
teacher  can  achieve  much.  The  intellectual  and  moral  background  of  his  life  has 
been  formed  during  a  period  of  unrest  and  agitation.  The  history  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  fifteen  years  preceding  American  occupation  discloses  a  series  of 

elitical  and  social  disorders  nnder  whose  depressing  infiuence  small  attention  could 
given  to  educational  institutions.  The  Filipino  who  has,  during  the  last  three 
years,  reached  the  age  of  25  passed  the  formative  period  of  his  life  during  a  time 
of  turmoil.     He  has  not  had  a  fair  chance,  and  it  is  perhaps  true  that  he  will  never 
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readjust  himself  cooipletely  to  the  new  rfigima  There  are  native  tefichera  in  this 
division  to  whom  this  did  not  apply— teachera  who  have  fallen  quickly  and  easily 
into  the  routine  of  the  present  sj'ate'm  of  schools  and  who  are  reliable,  energetic  and 
intelligent;  but  their  number  is  amall.  An  extended  period  ot  education  is  yet 
necessary  if  the  native  teaching  force  is  ever  to  be  broughttothatstageofeffidency 
whichwillenabtethem  to  take  the  place  of  the  American  teachers.  This  is  true  from 
every  point  of  view,  whether  we  consuder  scholarship,  power  to  assume  responsi- 
bility, practical  knowledge  of  schoolroom  discipline,  courage  to  face  opposition,  or 
abihty  to  take  the  initiative  in  matters  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
schools. 

From  the  flrat  it  has  been  assumed  in  this  division  that  the  most  valuable  and 
necessary  work  which  the  American  teachers  can  do  is  that  of  instructing  the  native 
teachers.  The  scheme  of  each  yearly  school  session  has  provided  for  a  ten  weeks' 
normal  institute  in  a  pueblo  centrally  located,  which  all  native  teachers  have  been 
required  to  attend.  All  other  adult  Filipinos,  who  have  sufficient  intell^nce  to  do 
so,  have  been  invited  to  enter.  A  further  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  every 
bright  boy  or  girl  of  12  years  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

'file  work,  however,  of  these  normals  has  been  planned  specifirally  for  the  native 
teat^her,  and  besides  the  regulation  academic  cnrricnlum,  a  model  school  of  young 
children  has  been  establish^  in  order  to  give  him  practice  in  the  actual  instruction 
and  discipline  of  a  school  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  American  teachers. 
This  model  school  has  been  composed  of  pupils  ranging  from  7  to  16  years  of  a^, 
the  intention  being  to  furnish  an  average  pueblo  school  with  none  of  its  difficulties 


prise  to  ail  concerned.  There  are  approximately  400  teathers  and  adults  enrolled 
and  130  aspirantea  or  advanced  pupils.  The  number  of  aspirantee  and  advanced 
pupils  at  Lingayen  is  near  400,  thus  brining  the  entire  enrollment  for  the  province 
to  about  900.  These  numbers,  while  significant,  do  not  indicate  the  excellent  spirit 
of  these  students  nor  the  quality  of  worn  being  done.  Their  enthusiasm  and  good 
will  has  won  the  American  teachers  to  the  most  patient  effort.  During  the  ten  weeks 
the  American  teacher  becomes  well  acijuaintea  with  the  most  intelligent  natives  of 
this  province  and  the  native  is  given  an  opportunity  of  nnderstanding  and  partici- 
pating in  a  kind  of  social  life  to  which  he  has  been  unaccustomed. 

During  the  term  two  formal  examinations  are  given,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  a  " report  card"  is  handed  to  each  student,  upon  which  the  record  of  his 
academic  work  is  placed,  t^^ether  with  a  brief  statement  of  his  general  ability  as  a 
man.  This  matter  of  the  formal  examinations  and  markings  has  not  been  allowed 
o  make  the  work  too  technical  and  dry,  but  has  been  regained  as  a 


ing  interest  in  studies  and  of  teaching  neatness  anil  accuracy  in  the  manipulatioi 
manuscript.  The  native  student  looks  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  examiiial 
period.     He  wishes  tfl  see  his  grade  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  test  has  been  made. 


.     .     e  is  particularly  proad  of  his  "  record  card,"  carefully  preserving  it  for  future 
reference. 

The  best  native  teachers  are  easily  discovered  in  the  normal.  Each  one  is  known 
beforehand  by  at  least  one  American  teacher,  and  this  knowledge,  together  with  the 
record  of  the  native  during  the  ten  weeks'  period,  is  amply  sufficient  to  tiase  appoint- 
ments upon.  From  each  town  where  an  American  teacher  is  assigned,  or  over  which 
he  has  control,  there  is  generally  a  large  enough  number  of  local  aspirantes  from 
which  to  choose  new  material.  There  has  grown  up  some  competition  for  these 
places  and  there  is  opportunity  for  choice  in  some  pueblos.  Each  American  teacher 
IS  advised  before  the  beginning  of  the  normal  session  to  observe  narrowly  the  work 
and  deportment  of  each  student  with  a  view  to  making  recommendations  relative  to 
the  native  teaching  force  of  his  pueblo  or  pueblos.  The  body  of  normal  students  is 
informed  of  this  matter  also,  the  idea  being  (o  stimulate  them  to  hard  work. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the  American  teacher,  if  a  good  one,  can 
be  given  much  latitude  in  the  matter  of  regulatjog  the  native  teaching  force  in  a 
pueblo.  His  official  act  in  this  can  only  be  in  the  way  of  recommendation,  but  when 
he  has  capacity  and  inclination  for  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  his  recommendations  have  been  invariably  good  ones  and  have  been 
approved. 
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The  ordinary  pneblo  of  12,000  inhabitants  generally  needs  ana  coma  promptly  pay 
the  salaries  of  4  native  teachers  for  the  central  (poblacion)  school  aJid  of  from  4  to  6 
native  teathers  for  barrio  schools,  making  from  8  to  10  in  all.  It  has  beiin  the  policy 
to  choose  the  b^t  native  teachers  for  the  central  school  and  to  give  this  central  school 
the  advantage.  This  has  been  done  because,  at  the  present  Ume,  better  results  can 
be  obtained  and  the  energy  of  the  American  teachers  can  be  more  advantageously 
and  economically  employed  than  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  cover  a  larger  and  sparsely 
settled  territory.  There  have  been  eases  coming  directly  under  my  observation  in 
which  the  work  done  in  a  pneblo  has  been  almost  wholly  ineffective  because  of  this 
futile  effort  to  regulate  and  instruct  the  entire  school  population.  The  American 
teacher  spent  his  entire  time  in  inspection  and  had  no  opportunity  whatever  for 
teaching — at  present  the  one  vitally  necessary  thii^.  The  first  moment  of  his  absence 
was  a  signal  for  the  work  to  fall  back  into  slack,  slipshod  methods  which  the  averse 
native  teacher,  because  he  lias  not  yet  learned  his  busineaa,  invariably  employe. 


easy  matter  to  appoint  native  teachers,  butdecidedlyanotherthing  tohave 

,..._  [fully  and  promptly  for  their  services. 

There  are  several  reasons  tor  this,  the  chief  one  being  the  dilatory  methods  of  the 


aver^  native  official.  The  land  tax,  from  which  the  school  funds  come,  is  generaOy 
sufficient  in  this  province  to  defray  school  expenses.  My  tiest  efforts,  however,  have 
not  availed  in  this  matter.  There  areat  present  excellent  native  teachers  in  the  normal 
at  Dagupan  who  have  received  no  salary  for  six  months.  They  qrepavii^  their  way 
from  money  not  paid  them  for  leaching.  Why  they  do  not  resign  and  go  into  other 
buaness  I  can  not  understand.  Their  experience  with  the  school  department  would 
certainly  seem,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  a  sufficient  cause  for  this.  But  it 
must  be  said  that  if  all  such  teachers  should  resign  the  provincial  schools  could  not  be 

T.Lated. 
nder  the  present  provincial  and  municipal  plan  of  payiiw  the  salaries  of  the  native 
teacher  there  can  never  he  any  satisfactory  adjustment  olthia  matter.  The  most 
fundamental  factor  in  any  laljor  oi^anization  i8  a  contented  laborer.  The  native 
teacher  is  a  representative  of  the  best  class  in  the  province,  and  in  my  opinion  can  he 
developed  into  a  faithful  and  efficient  ally  o£  the  present  system  of  avil  government. 
But  he  must  have  the  wherewithal  to  live.  He  should  be  made  indej)endent  of  local 
prejudices  and  local  chicanery,  and  given  cause  to  be  proud  of  his  position.  As  a  rule 
he  believes  in  and  trusts  the  American  teacher  implicitly.  He  admires  the  American 
teacher's  superior  education  and  imitates  his  methods  sofaraspossible,  but  he  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  American  has  the  advantage  in  the  matter  of  prompt  salary 
and  is  dependent  upon  no  municipal  official. 

It  should  be  possible  for  the  aivision  superintendent  to  hold  the  native  teacher 
closely  to  account  for  his  entire  school  work.  This  can  he  managed  easily  through 
the  American  teacher,  who  is  on  the  scene  and  who  must  have  the  faitliful  heip  of  his 
native  teaching  force  if  the  schools  are  to  succeed.  If  the  native  could  be  paid  as 
promptly  as  the  American  teacher  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  school  work  throughout 
tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the  Archipelago  would  be  improved  in  effectiveness  by  50 
per  cent.  Until  this  is  done  the  education  and  effldency  of  the  native  teaching 
force  will  be  retarded  and  the  work  of  the  bureau  seriously  crippled. 

One  presidente  asks :  ' '  What  r^ht  have  you  to  say  what  salaries  shall  be  paid? 
This  money  belongstothepueblo  and  should  be  appropriated  by  the  pueblo  officials." 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  cite  the  school  law  so  long  as  the  pneblo  has  chai^  of  the  funds, 
which  can  be  expended  only  through  the  r^ular  action  of  the  native  officials.  Charges 
can,  of  course,  be  preferred,  and  the  city  council  and  presidentemadeto  obey  the  law, 
hut  the  antagonism  thus  aroused  will  more  than  offset  the  advantages  of  such  a  course 
of  action. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  school  law  be  made  as  will 
place  not  only  theappointment  of  native  teachers  in  the  bureau  of  education,  but  the 
complete  and  full  control  of  the  payment  of  their  salaries  as  well. 

THE    PUEBLO    AND    THE    FOEBLO    SCHOOLS 

The  topography  and  boundaries  of  a  pueblo  are  not,  I  fancy,  generally  understood. 
A  pueblo  is  not  a  city  nor  a  town,  but  a  territory,  large  or  small,  in  which  there  are 
several  towns.  The  most  important  of  these  towns  is  called  the  ' '  poblaci6n '  *  and 
contains  the  preeidencia,  church,  and,  ordinarily,  the  cockpits  The  poblaci6n  is  not 
always  the  largest  town  in  the  pneblo,  but  it  invariably  contains  the  residences  of 
the  leading  citizens,  has  the  intelligence  and  influence  of  the  pueblo  within  its 
boundaries,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  centrally  located. 
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As  an  illustration  of  this.  San  Carlos  (population  30,000)  has  more  than  30  barrios. 
The  territory  inflnaetl  within  the  limits  of  the  pueblo  &tn  Carlos  is  approximately 
12  miles  Bqoare.  The  poblacion  has  a  population  not  exceeding  1,S00.  The  barrio 
most  distant  from  the  pobIaci6n  is  7  mileB  away. 

There  ia>  striking  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  living  in  these  barrios 
from  that  of  those  living  in  the  poblacion.  In  the  barrios  the  houses  are  poor,  the 
roads  almost  impassable,  the  inliabitants,  ^^oung  and  old,  shy  of  strangers,  the  children 
poorly  clad  (many  entirely  without  clolbing  of  any  sort  whatsoever),  and  everybody 
keenly  suspicious  of  anything  new,  whether  it  he  good  or  bad.  There  will  come  a 
time,  perhaps,  when  this  entire  barrio  population  of  children  can  be  brought  within 
schoolhouses  and  instmci«d,  but  at  present  it  can  not  be  done.  In  San  Carlos  alone 
there  are  6,000  school  children.  There  would  be  necessarv  30  schoolhouses,  a  vast 
supply  of  school  booksand  materials,  60nativeand  15  Amencan  teachers.  San  Carlos 
can  not  furnish  the  houses  nor  the  native  teachers.  The  insular  government  would 
be  at  great  expense  in  providing  the  American  teachers  and  school  apparatus.  At 
present  there  are  only  19  American  teachers  in  the  province  of  Pangasinan. 

The  best  plan,  it  seems,  under  these  circumstances  is  to  concentrate  forces  in  the 
poblacidn  (central)  school  and  attract  as  many  of  the  br^hlest  pupils  from  the  bar- 
rios as  possible.  In  the  future,  when  the  native  teaching  force  has  become  better 
educated  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  work  without  close  supervision,  the  entire  school 
popolatJon  can  he  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  bureau,  hut  at  present  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this,  nor  an  economical  useof^available  educational  forces  to  attempt  it. 


The  provincial  hi^  school  of  of  Pangasinan,  established  at  Lingayen,  be^ian  work 
Septemoer  1, 1902.  Durit^  the  first  week  the  enrollment  was  60.  This  has  increased 
nntil  there  are  at  present  392,  with  an  actual  daily  attendance  of  354.  Nearly  every 
paeblo  in  the  province  is  represented,  and  the  pupils  are,  both  intellectually  and 
socially,  from  tlie  best  class  of  natives. 

The  curriculum  of  the  high  school  which  it  has  so  far  been  possible  to  introduce 
comprises  the  following  suojecis:  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  Spanisli, 
freehand  drawii^,  mechanicaldrawing,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  music. 

Considering  the  list  of  subjects  and  the  fact  that  the  high  school  puj)ils  are  here 
because  tbey  can  be  given  these  advanta^s,  it  is  plain  that  the  American  teaching 
force  must  be  much  ^rger  than  that  of  an  ordinary  pueblo  school  of  an  equal  enroll- 
ment and  attendance.  There  should  not  be  less  than  one  American  teacher  for  each 
35  high  scbool  pupils.  With  this  number  the  work  can  be  satisfactorily  done, 
though  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  American  teacher  to  give  steady  and  close  atten- 
tion to  his  classes.  If  the  curriculum  is  reduced,  the  pupils  will  not,  I  fear,  continue 
in  attendance.  The  private  Hchools  make  b^{  pretensions  and  are  narrowly  watch- 
ing the  provincial  schools.  The  average  Filipino  is  attracted  by  externals  and  has 
little  genuine  discriminating  sense.  A  large  name,  with  corresponding  professions 
of  great  achievement,  wins  many  a  bright  boy. 

Furthermore,  Filipino  pupils  need  more  individual  attention  than  do  American 
pupils.  The  mere  fact  of  the  high  school  oraanization  is  extremely  confusing  to  the 
Filipino  student.  It  requires  a  week  for  him  to  come  to  himself.  An  American 
t^her  must  acmmpany  each  class  throughout  the  flrst  two  or  three  days  and  see  it 
properly  seated  in  the  class  room.  In  thematterof  recitations,  assignment  of  lessons, 
and  general  discipline  the  student  is  very  slow,  but  when  he  has  once  mastered  the 
minutiie  of  the  system  he  has  received  the  first  valuable  lesson  which  the  high 
school  teaches.  It  requires  time  and  patient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American 
teachers  to  teach  hfm  these  things,  and  such  work  is  extremely  difiicultand  wearing. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  appoint  no  new  teachers  for  the  pueblo  schools  of 
the  province  who  have  not  attended  for  a  period  a  high  school  under  the  control  of 
the  bureau  of  education.  This  has  been  advertised  quite  thorot^ly  and  has 
influenced  many  to  enter  the  high  school  who  otherwise  would  not  Imve  done  so. 
If  this  ralii^  could  be  sanctioned  and  published  from  the  general  office  for  the  entire 
Archipelaao,  the  impetus  and  influence  thus  ^ven  to  the  secondary  schools  would 
increase  their  prestige. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  number  (perhaps  the  majority)  of  the  stu- 
dents do  not  wish  to  become  teachers,  it  is  believed  the  chief  aim  of  the  high  school 
should  be  for  some  years  to  come  the  education  of  I^ltipino  teachers.  A  summer 
normal  of  tour  or  fen  weeks  does  not  succeed  in  mving  adequate  nor  sufficiently  pro- 
longed Instruction  to  those  who  wish  to  teach.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  pre- 
vious training  and  teachineexperience  of  these  normal  students  have  been  of  the 
most  indifferent  quality.     The  averago Filipino  teacher  consiilers  himself  one  of  the 
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chosen  educational  lights  when  he  has  attended  a  summer  normal  school  of  four 
weeks'  duration.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  speak  slightingly  of  theae  vacation  nor- 
mals. The  enthusiasm  which  they  have  aroused  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  the  Boc- 
cess  of  the  educational  movement;  hut  everythii^  can  not  be  claimed  for  them. 
Native  teachers  should  be  made  to  understand  that  they  can  not  master  the  Ei^lish 
language  nor  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  any  subject  about  which  they  know  noth- 
ins  in  ten  weeks'  time. 

WbUe  it  is  believed  that  the  high  school  should  furnish  four  yeara  of  solid  aca- 
demic work,  there  ia  perhaps  need  of  a  compromise  in  the  matter  of  curriculum.  It 
is  not  a  good  policy  at  present  to  insist  so  strongly  upon  what  is  best  for  the  Filipino 
student  as  to  bar  entirely  what  he  considers  desirable. 

The  attempt  has  been  u^e  to  limit  the  membership  of  the  classes  in  Spanish  to 
those  who  have  already  had,  upon  their  entrance  into  the  school,  some  instmction 
in  this  language.  It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  perpetuate  the  Spanish  language  by 
teaching  it  to  children  who  know  only  their  native  dialect 

Many  adult  Filpinos,  who  have  some  command  of  Spanish,  are  anxions  for  their 
children  to  have  the  same  advantage.  If  the  high  school  does  not  provide  for  this 
some  private  school  is  always  ready  to  do  so,  and  the  children  of  an  inflaential  class 
are  thus  removed  from  theinHuenceof  the  public  schools.  Asamatter  of  tact  there 
is  a  far  greater  number  of  pupils  in  the  high  school  who  speak  English  than  of  those 
who  speak  Spanish.  Furthermore,  the  F^glish  is  spoken  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  correirtttess,  while  the  Spanish,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  is  not  veiy  tar  removed 
from  the  jaigon.  The  extent  of  the  use  of  correct  Spanish  by  the  provincial  i>opnla- 
tion  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  exaggerated  beyond  all  semblance  to  the 
actual  tact. 

So  tar  it  has  been  possible  to  ignore  without  detriment  the  demand  tor  instruction 
in  Latin,  and  it  is  thought  advisable  to  defer  the  introduction  of  this  subject  to  the 
indefinite  future. 

The  provincial  high  school  has  come  to  he  very  popular,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  It  is  held  hy  the  native  population  is  high.  The  idea  of  a  secondary  school 
apx>eal8  to  the  prejudices  of  the  o^  class  of  Filipinos,  and  a  great  number  of  pupils 
who  wonld  not  attend  a  pueblo  school  at  all  are  eager  to  enter.  The  provincial 
board  has  been  extremely  liberal  in  appropriation  and  in  every  way  gives  full 
satisfaction.  Since  the  estabUshment  of  the  scnool,  September  1,  1902,  the  expendi- 
ture for  buildings,  furniture,  and  the  salary  of  one  native  teacher  has  amounted  to 
more  than  (3,000  gold.  For  the  quarter  (July  to  September,  1903)  the  appropriation 
made  is  $1,000  gold. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  school  year  plans  for  a  new  high  school  building  will 
very  probably  be  decided  upon.  The  buildings  at  present  used  (three  in  number) 
are  the  best  to  be  had  at  Lingayen,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  additional  room  is 
needed.  With  a  first-claas  new  schoolhouse,  modem  in  its  equipment,  commodious 
and  ample  in  assembly  and  recitation  rooms,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  provincial 
high  school  can  not  be,  as  it  should,  the  central  institution  in  the  present  system  of 
education. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  schools  are  winning  their  way.  Two  years 
ago  the  Filipino  people  did  not  believe  that  the  educational  movement  in  these 
islands  would  be  permanent.  Time  and  agun  this  statement  was  made  by  repre- 
BMitative  natives,  but  the  belief  no  longer  prevails.  The  natives  everywhere  in  this 
section  are  coming  to  understand  that  the  bureau  of  education  is  a  Usture  in  the 
system  of  civil  government  and  that  it  is  mmntained  solely  for  the  good  of  the 
Filipino  people.  With  this  realisation  has  come,  in  nearly  every  pueblo,  a  complete 
cooperation  with  the  American  teacher.  There  are  instaaces,  to  be  sure,  in  wliich 
this  is  not  true — instances  in  which  the  presidenle,  who  by  virtue  ot  his  position 
can  in  large  measure  make  or  mar  the  school,  has  not  dilgently  exerted  himself  in 
ita  behalf — but  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  this  spirit  has  been  an  aggressive  one. 
It  invariably  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  indifference  (not  unmixed  with  colossal 
laziness)  to  progress  of  any  kind  which  demands  a  eertiun  amount  of  enei^. 

Much,  it  not  everything,  depends  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  American 
teacher.  Occasionally  one  meets  an  American  tocher  who  is  constitutionally  unable 
to  ada^t  himself  to  the  conditions  prevMlii^  in  the  average  pueblo.  He  is  incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  presidente  and  other  important  residents  of  the  town,  and  gen- 
erally ends  his  term  ot  service,  as  he  be^n  it^  without  credit  to  himself  or  tJie 
department.  Such  a  teacher  lacks,  first  and  foremost,  discretion.  He  offends  when 
a  Tittle  tact  and  tfraciousness  would  win;  he  mates  enemies  who  are  in  a  position  to 
do  injury  and  who  will  not  hesitate  in  making  their  influence  felt.     He  is  incapable 
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o(  assaming  the  responsibilities  of  liia  position,  beeause  lie  dislikes  the  work  and  the 
people,  and  finally  does  not  care  whether  the  school  over  which  he  ia  plated  succeeds 

It  is  believed  that  very  tew  teachers  of  this  kind  are  at  present  in  the  department. 
At  the  first  opportunity  they  resigned.  Many  were  summarily  dismissed.  Those 
who  have  remained  are  generally  the  ones  who  have  succeeded  and  are  suix;eeding. 
In  my  judgment  there  is  not  at  present  one  really  inferior  teacher  in  Pangaainiui. 
The  force  has  been  winnowed,  ana,  with  very  slight  exception,  those  remaining  are 
ener^tic,  enthnsiastic,  reliable,  and  highly  respected  by  the  Filipinos.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  snch  t«a^hers  have  not  received  full  justice  in  the  popular  mind.  It 
has  been  almost  invariably  the  malcontent  who  has  succeeded  in  advertising  himself. 
He  has  s^d  too  much,  has  written  too  much,  has  talked  nonseiwe,  and  n^lected  the 
one  essential  thing — the  thing  he  was  paid  a  salary  for— his  work. 

The  duties  of  an  American  teacher  aasigned  to  a  pueblo  are  many  and  require 
continual  and  close  attention.  The  most  important  la  to  grasp  the  whole  situation 
and  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  schools.  He  can  not  sit  in  the  schoolroom 
and  wait  for  thit^  to  adjust  themselves.  He  must  know  the  people,  their  customs, 
prejudices,  and  ways  of  looking  at  life.  The  high-class  Filipino  is  polite  and 
courteous;  social  amenities  and  i^;reeable  peraonal  quaUties — external  perhajw — 
count  much  with  him.  He  ia  opposed  by  nature  to  a  blunt  peremptory  waj"  of  doing 
things  and  reseats  in  silence  an  explosive  outburst  of  enei^,  whether  it  be  weU 
meant  or  not.  He  prefers  to  take  life  easy,  even  though  certain  duties  are  not  per- 
formed promptly  and  fully  on  the  spot  No  American  teacher  or  other  official  can 
afford  completely  to  ^nore  these  prejudices.  They  are  constitutional  and  in  a 
measure  must  be  recognized.  The  American  teacher  of  tact  and  jud^ent  will 
mf^e  a  compromise.  He  will  not  assume  an  attitude  of  arrogant  sup^ority  vergii^ 
npon  contempt,  but  will  endeavor  to  win  his  way  by  showing  a  spirit  of  tolerance. 
If  he  t»n  not  show  some  degree  of  sympathy,  he  need  not  go  to  the  other  extreme 
of  utter  scorn.  The  American  teacher  is  really  in  the  position  of  a  superintendent, 
and  as  sucli  he  can  not  escape  his  duties  if  he  would.  A  time  comes  when  he  must 
face  the  result  of  his  past  work,  and  there  is  no  chance  to  avoid  a  reckoning.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  present  American  teachii^  force  is  worthy 
of  all  consideration.  Theae  men  and  women  have  proved  themselves.  Their  work 
is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  the  friendly  attitude  and  kindly  spirit  of  the 
Filipinos  everywhere  toward  the  public  schools  are  due  in  the  main  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  American  teacher. 

Division  qv  Ri7,ai,. 

[Report  ol  Diviaion  Superintendent  B.  G.  BLEASDILE.] 

From  April  to  September,  1902,  it  was  necessary  for  every  municipality  to  pro- 
vide money  to  fight  cholera.  Nearly  a)l  the  crops  were  devastated  and  wholly 
destroyed.  The  industrial  taxes  in  the  towns  of  this  province  are  small,  with  few 
exceptions.  The  town  treasuries  beaune  depleted.  The  land  taxes  were  not  yet 
paid.  As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  of  the  town  treasuries,  the  schools  fared 
very  poorly,  so  far  as  financial  support  was  concerned.  In  many  cases  debts  had 
been  incurred  by  the  municipalities  and  awaited  the  payment  of  the  land  taxes  for 
liquidation.  In  some  cases  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  towns  to  use  some  of 
their  school  funds  accruing  from  the  land  tax  for  its  cholera  funds,  as  health  regu- 
lations demanded  certain  expenses  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  cholera.  Also,  in  some 
cases,  towns  borrowed  school  money  to  fight  grasshoppers,  having  since  been  so  poor 
that  they  can  not  repay.  The  graaahopper  pest  impoverished  the  people  in  food  ajid 
money.  Parents  could  not  send  their  children  to  school  under  these  trying  condi- 
tions, even  if  they  had  been  fully  cognizant  of  the  great  benefits  of  thepublic  schools. 

In  some  towns  and  barrios  the  schools  were  closed  by  the  division  superintendent 
because  the  native  teachers,  in  the  absence  of  the  American  teachers,  were  teaching 
religion,  and  so  persisted  U>  do,  giving  in  most  cases  the  excuse  that  the  people 
wished  such  to  be  done.  But  later  developments  showed  that  the  officials  haa  more 
te  do  with  this  departure  on  the  part  of  the  native  teacher  than  the  reticent  native 
teachers  would  at  first  acknowledge. 

The  number  of  American  teachers  allotted  to  this  division  during  the  year  of  1901 
and  1902  was  the  means  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  on  a  successful  basis  dur- 
ing the  beginning  months  of  the  session  of  1902  and  1903.  On  September  1,  1902, 
the  teaching  force  of  this  province  or  division  was:  Native  female  tochers,  11;  total 
salary,  $300,  local  currency.  Native  male  teachers,  30;  total  salary,  tl840,  local  cur- 
rency.   Totalnativepaidaervice,  41;  total  salary,  $1,140,  local  currency;  ajid  American 
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,  __.    There  were  no  native  teachers  in  17  towns.    American  teachers  used 

:o  great  advantage  the  aaaistance  of  aapirantes,  who  worked  diligently  for  months  to 
help  tide  over  the  schools  to  a  better  time  and  to  the  time  of  the  payment  of  land 
taxes,  knowii^  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  American  influence  in  education  in 
this  province,  and  gloried  in  the  efforts  being  put  forth  by  the  resident  American 
teacher  and  themeSves. 

These  aapiranl«s,  whose  services  were  accepted  by  the  resident  English  teachers, 
were  those  who  bad  shown  in  the  Morong  normal  of  April,  1902,  ability  in  subject- 
matter  and  some  understanding  in  the  principles  of  teaohing.  They,  of  course, 
expected  to  get  some  reownition  for  their  services  some  time  in  the  future,  when 
they  were  better  prepared  for  teaching  and  times  were  better.  But  the  times  are 
not  better  yet,  and  many  of  these  teachers  are  still  teaching  for  practice  so  long  as 
work  is  satisfactory. 


On  October  1,  1902,  the  scarcity  of  municipal  funds  and  the  lack  of  proficient 
teachers,  the  miscse  of  barrio  schools  for  teaching  religion,  the  inability  of  towns 
to  support  both  a  good  central  school  and  barrio  schools,  influenced  the  eaucationai 
anthonties  of  Eizal  Province  to  close  objectionable  barrio  schools  and  establish  a  good 
central  school  in  each  town.  This  policy  was  put  into  effect  after  careful  examina- 
tion and  inspection  of  all  schools.  No  schools  were  stopped  that  filled  the  bill 
required  by  bw.  Barrio  schools  were  left  only  in  Malabon,  Navotas,  and  Caloocan. 
Many  of  these  schools  closed  later  on  account  of  the  ladrone  raids  made  in  their 
vicinity  and  the  concentration  of  the  people  of  these  barrios  to  a  more  secure  posi- 
tion in  their  towns.  The  report  of  this  cTivisioa  tor  the  j^ear  1S02-3  will  be  mostly 
that  of  the  central  schools  established  and  maintained  during  the  yenr. 

Much  good-  has  resclted  from  this  move  in  the  attendance,  in  the  interest  of  the 
officials  of  the  several 'towns,  the  people,  and  the  teachers,  both  native  and  Ameri- 
can. When  raoro  money  can  be  appropriated  for  school  purposes  from  general  funds, 
barrio  schools  will  be  eBlablished  where  possible.  In  fact,  barrio  schools  are  very 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 


During  the  year  1902-3  the  amount  of  money  accruing  from  the  one-fourth  per 
cent  of  all  land  taxes  amounted  to  a  total  of  $50,000,  local  currency,  of  which  sum 
approximately  only  $16,0CI{f,  local  currency,  was  collected,  being  nearly  30  i>er  cent  of 
all  sums  due.  The  very  towns  that  needed  this  tax  money  to  keep  their  schools 
nmnii^  were  the  very  towns  that  did  not  pay  but  a  small  portion  of  the  tax;  conse- 
quently their  schools  were  taught  by  American  teachers,  assisted  by  unpaid  native 
help,  or  were  closed  for  the  want  of  funds  to  run  their  schools.  Agftin,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  th^e  towns  to  appropriate  money  from  their  general  funds,  as  such  funds 
were  depleted  by  appropriation  to  the  cholera  and  grasshopper  funds  of  the  town. 
The  present  provincial  treasurer  is  adjusting  the  work  of  the  negl^ent  ex-treaaurer 
in  assessed  valuations.  In  many  cases  the  valuations  are  being  increased  and  in  a 
few  cases  dropped.  If  the  increases  continue,  there  is  a  possibility  of  more  money  for 
schools,  provided  the  tax  is  paid. 

How  tnese  taxes  can  possibly  be  paid  under  the  present  deprweed  situation  and 
condition  of  the  people  is  more  than  any  traveler  of  the  province  can  determine. 
Nearly  all  the  rice  crops  so  far  this  year,  1903,  have  furnished  food  for  grasshoppers. 
No  snccessful  crop  has  been  seen.  One  day  we  pass  a  fine  growth  of  rice  or  other 
product  to  return  the  next  day  to  see  it  has  been  devoured  and  completely  destroyed. 
One  readily  i»lculates  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  this  devastation  and  eaa.ly  fol- 
lows the  effect  through  to  schools  maintained  upon  municipal  funds. 

Ending  June  30,  1903,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  towns  of  this  division  had 
no  funds  available  for  school  purposes.  From  June  1  to  June  30  few  native  teachers 
accepted  positions,  as  they  well  knew  that  their  pay  waa  very  doubtful.  Many  of 
these  teachers  have  taught  tor  months  without  pay,  and  are  now  compelled  to  resort 
to  other  occupations  to  earn  the  money  to  buy  their  necessities  of  life  and  that  of 
their  families.  Thirty  native  teachers  returned  to  their  poHitions.  The  other  40 
native  teachers  are  awaiting  the  improvement  of  the  municipal  treasuries,  supposed 
to  follow  the  present  collection  of  land  taxes. 

This  present  land  tax  can  not  possibly  be  coUected  till  the  board  of  tax  revision, 
now  working  on  the  revision  of  land  assessment,  completes  its  work.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  work  will  take  one  month  longer,  after  the  date  of  this  report,  for  completion. 
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Heretofore  the  government  of  the  province  of  Rizal  baa  consisted  of  32  municipal- 
ities.   It  is  foirly  estimated  that  the  union  of  towns,  due  to  the  new  law  governii^ 


!,  will  reduce  the  number  to  10  or  12.  Thia  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
government  is  one  of  the  best  steps  yet  talcen  to  simplify  the  operation  of  local  sov- 
emments  in  the  different  parts  of  this  division.    At  the  present  writing  coiDplications 


a  the  organization  of  the  local  governments  have  mnitiplied  so  fast  and  so  generally, 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  local  governments  of  the  present  type  and  to  the 
negligence  of  the  ex-treasurer  in  the  manipulation  of  the  machine  work  of  his  ofHce 
during  eighteen  months  of  his  chaise  and  to  his  almost  entire  n^lect  in  directii^ 
the  expenditure  of  munidpal  funds  properly,  that  time  only  will  remedy  present, 
conditions.  The  town  officials  really  thought  that  outside  supervision  of  any  of  their 
municipal  affairs  was  an  interference,  even  school  matters.  Some  few  towns  were 
and  are  esceptions.  The  school  fund  has  been  misused  in  a  number  of  instances, 
which  the  union  of  towns  will  remedy.  Tlie  condition  of  towns  is  such  in  organi- 
zation that  it  will  take  considerable  work  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  treasurer  to 
undo  grievous  errors  into  which  the  present  town  officials  have  fallen  and  reorgan- 
ize the  municipalities  along  a  line  conformable  to  law  and  the  good  of  all  the  people 
of  the  towns. 

When  the  towns  are  united,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  dealing  with  10  or  12  towns 
instead  of  32  towns,  as  at  present,  and  with  an  entire  new  set  of  officials,  who  will  be 
held  to  a  more  careful  expenditure  of  tlie  municipal  funds.  We  feel  that  the  schools 
will  be  improveNl  and  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  schools  in  the  different  munic- 
ipalities will  be  available  to  eetablish  better  central  schools  and  to  extend  the  public 
schools  to  the  barrios  just  as  soon  as  the  people  recover  from  the  effects  of  disease, 
grasshoppers,  and  ladronism.  It  will  be  well  here  to  emphasi!*  the  tact  that  this 
recovery  will  not  probably  take  place  during  the  present  year  unless  the  grasshoppers 
take  a  notion  to  disappear  and  permit  the  raising  of  a  good  crop  this  season. 


Early  in  the  opening  months  of  the  session  of  the  schools  of  this  division,  October 
and  November,  15102,  ladrone  bands  began  to  operate  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. So  successful  were  they  in  tlieir  raids  that  eventually  nearer  towns  were 
threatened  and  attacked.  It  was  well  said  in  January,  1603,  that  there  was  not  a 
town  in  the  province  that  had  not  been  attacked  or  raided  from  1  to  6  times.  In 
November  the  safety  of  Americans  and  nonresident  native  teachers  was  feared,  and 
the  division  superintendent  was  requested  to  recall  all  teachers  from  dangerous  towns. 
This  was  done  in  several  instances,  and  the  American  teachers  either  went  t«  the 
States  or  were  assigned  to  another  division.  In  the  dangerous  towns  the  attendance 
dropped  off  till  it  was  finally  necessary  to  close  the  schools  tor  the  want  of  support. 
These  schools  were  not  agswn  opened  for  any  successful  work,  if  at  all.  Thislaarone 
influence  was  felt  in  school  affairs  till  the  close  of  the  schools,  on  March  6,  1903. 


Towns  left  without  an  American  teacher,  from  whatever  cause,  show  clearly  that 
schools  in  this  division  are  not  successful  under  the  charge  of  a  native  teacher  only. 
Several  instances  of  this  fact  have  occurred.  Mariqulna,  under  the  charge  of  an 
American  teacher,  had  an  enrollment  ot  250,  but  when  Mr.  Gurley  left  the  enroll- 
ment dropped  to  20.  Taguig  had  an  enrollment  of  TO  under  the  chatge  ot  Mr.  Du 
Hadway,  but  when  he  left  the  enrollment  dropped  to  15,  though  more  native  ■ 
teachers  were  provided. 

This  influence  of  American  teachers  has  been  felt  in  13  towns.  There  are  reasons 
for  the  older  pupils  to  drop  out  when  the  American  teacher  leaves  the  town.  In  ail 
towns  now  the  A  class  pupila  of  the  school  are  advanced  too  tar  to  receive  instruction 
from  tiie  native  teacher.  When  the  native  teacher  attempts  to  conduct  the  A 
classes,  his  work  is  usually  a  failure.  He  lacks  interest  sufficient  to  hold  the  pupils 
in  the  school.  It  discourages  him  to  think  that  his  work  is  beyond  him.  He  causes 
dissatisfaction  in  himself,  in  the  town,  in  the  school,  and  eventually  the  children  drop 
off  and  school  is  finally  closed  for  wMit  of  attendance. 

This  province  has  only  8  native  teachers  who  can  fill  the  bill  in  the  schoolroom, 
required  by  law,  without  daily  American  supervision.  It  would  be  a  good  move  it 
these  8  teachers  could  be  put  on  insular  pay  sufficienUy  remunerative  to  induce  them 
to  go  to  the  towns  that  are  now  suffering  for  the  want  of  American  teachers  or  good 
native  teachers,    Tliese  towns  now  must  be  satisfied  with  poor  native  home  teachers. 
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or  take  none,  for  they  are  unable  financially  to  pay  the  salary  to  induce  efficient 
native  teachers  to  go  to  their  towns.  The  division  is  in  need  of  more  good  native 
teachers,  but  it  has  no  more  eufficiently  advanced  to  receive  insular  recognition. 

To  have  reasonably  good  schools,  the  work  of  the  past  year  indicates  plainly  that 
American  influence  in  the  achoolroom  is  necessary,  or  there  must  be  a  good  native 
twicher  in  char«e.  It  also  sbows  that  schools  in  the  poor  towns  under  the  charge  of 
poorly  qualifiea  native  teachers,  poorly  paid,  are  schools  in  niune  only.  The  present 
deman^ls  that  some  means  of  putting  tno  well-qualified  native  teacher  in  the  poor 
town  be  provided.  The  towns  can  not  do  it  The  writer  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  native  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  on  insular  pay.  It  is  recommended  here, 
in  view  of  the  present  condition  naving  continued  throi^h  the  past  year  and  clearly 
indicates  a  good  method  to  be  pursued  in  improving  the  school  tor  the  coming  year, 
in  several  towns,  that  at  least  6  native  teachers,  men,  be  appointed,  to  proceed  to 
towns  that  will  not  be  improved  by  the  union  of  such  towns  into  municipalities. 
Only  such  native  teachers  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  in  the  schoolroom, 
intnesummernonnalsofl902andl903,  and  in  workinga town  will  berecommended. 
This  view  is  held  by  man^  of  the  American  teachers  now  stationed  in  this  division. 
A  letter  along  this  line  will  be  forwarded  tothe  general  office  in  a  few  days.  Should 
it  meet  with  approval  on  the  part  of  the  general  superintendent,  a  greater  good  will 
be  done  for  the  schools  of  suflerina  towns  than  by  the  expenditure  of  an  equal  sum 
in  securing  American  teachers.  It  these  6  teachers  could  be  permanently  engaged 
u_pon  insu&r  aid,  one  year  of  snch  engagement  would  help  school  affairs  in  this  divi- 
sion till  the  people  of  these  towns  recover  from  their  present  depression  caused  by 
cholera, smallpox,  and  ladronism.  DuringthepastyearnoinsulaT^dhas been  rendered 
in  assisting  native  help  to  hold  schools  in  any  of  tnetownsot  Einal.  A  timehaacorae 
now  when  the  best  qualified  native  help  is  clamoring  for  remunerative  salaries,  or 
for  recommendations  to  assist  them  in  security  positions  in  Manila  and  oUier  divi- 
.■ —  They  do  not  feel  that  they  can  work  longer  on  no  pay.  The  withdrawal  of 
'""""""' '"  "  serious  move  against  the  continuation  of  a  public  school  in  a 


Day  schools  were  held  in  28  towns  of  this  division  during  the  past  year.  The  4 
towns  that  did  not  have  schools  during  the  session,  are  so  located,  gec^rapiiically, 
that  the  civil  governor  did  not  think  it  best  to  establish  public  schoolsin  them  under 
the  charge  of  an  American  teacher,  or  a  native  teacher  who  would  be  a  stranger  in 
the  town.  No  home  ability  could  be  engaged.  Schools  are  not  yet  established  in 
these  distant  towns,  (or  the  old  reason— no  money.  In  each  of  the  towns  having 
schools  their  success  has  varied  with  the  amount  of  funds  accruing  from  the  land 
tax,  other  municipal  expenses,  the  personal  feeling  of  the  town  officials,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  presidente,  toward  the  public  school,  the  willingness  of  the  town 
council  to  appropriate  means  for  school  purposes  from  general  funds,  the  prevalence 
of  disease,  and  the  ravages  of  ladrones  and  grasshoppers. 

In  working  up  a  town  American  male  teachers  have  had  success  generally,  but  it 


n  not  be  so  stated  of  the  American  female  teacher.  The  attendance,  when  large, 
•aos  in  each  case  been  due  to  the  activity  of  the  English  teacher  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  especially  in  his  relations,  socially  and  otherwise,  with  the  people  of  the  town. 

Some  instimces  of  this  question  of  attendance  resulting  from  the  influence  of  the 
male  American  teacher  in  the  respective  towns  are:  Mariquina,  Mr.  Gurley,  20  to 
250;  Binangonan,  Mr,  S.  S.  Carruthers,  200;  San  Mateo,  40  to  260;  Morong,  Mr. 
Eastman,  50  to  200;  and  Paranaque,  Mr.  W.  F.  Montavon,  50to300.  Other  instances 
have  occurred.  If  the  male  teacher  is  changed  tor  a  female  teacher,  the  attendance 
barely  holds  its  own  or  bfgins  to  drop  off.  Instances  of  thb  have  occurred  in  Binan- 
gonan, San  Mateo,  San  Feflpe  Neri,  San  Juan  del  Monte,  and  Malabon.  There  are 
no  cases  of  success  in  this  division  where  the  attendance  has  been  worked  through 
the  efforts  and  ability  of  a  resident  female  English  teacher.  Thoi:^h  the  division 
has  had  women  teaehers  enough  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  schools  in  the 
different  towns,  the  number  of  girls  has  averaged  about  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the 
attendance.  This  proportion  of  girls  to  boys  enrolled  in  the  school  was  noted  two 
years  ago,  when  there  was  a  strong  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  officials  and  people  of 
the  towns  for  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  in 
establishing  schools  in  pursuance  to  this  demand,  for  the  want  of  money  sufficient 
to  defray  necessary  expenses,  some  towns  were  obliged  to  send  giris  and  boys  to  the 
some  school.  Eventually  other  towns  have  either  taken  up  the  same  plan  volun- 
tarily, or  have  been  forced  to  do  so  by  circumstances.  During  the  year  the  plan  of 
having  mixed  schools  has  been  quite  generally  adopted.  The  proportion  of  attend- 
ance of  boys  and  ^rls  has  not  been  materially  changed.  The  change  to  mixed 
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schools  has  never  been  made  without  great  conHideration  of  the  parents  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  making  or  working  the  change.  It  is  better.  A  Ktiniulus  is  giien  to 
activity  and  ambition  for  better  work,  better  leaEone,  and  better  betiavior  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils. 

The  course  of  study  outhned  by  the  school  law  has  been  rigidly  enforced,  and 
every  successful  English  teacher  iwes  the  snbject-matter  for  conversational  topics  to 
increase  the  child's  vocabulary. 

Daily  lessons  in  the  variona  day  schoola  Lavu  been  r^ilafed  according  (o  local 
conditions.  In  some  towns  the  church  school  interferes  with  the  attendance  in  lie 
public  schools.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  thia  province  among  the  parents 
that  children  should  not  he  allowed  to  attend  the  pubhc  school  till  they  had  learned 
the  catechism  of  the  church.  As  a  general  rule,  ^1  children  who  do  not  know  the 
catechism  do  not  attend.  To  get  these  children  into  the  public  schools,  where 
deemed  advisable,  morning  sessions  are  held  for  four  hours,  st^  this  is  the  time 
required  by  law.  In  the  afternoons  the  American  teachers  have  a  teachers'  class  of 
two  hours.  This  policy  was  put  into  effect  in  Tanay  and  Morong,  and  found  very 
satisfactory  both  in  attendance  and  work.  Children  will  come  longer  distances  for 
one  long  session  than  they  will  for  two  short  sessions  per  da  v.  There  is  less  exposure 
of  the  child  to  the  hot  sun  or  to  storms.  The  enrollment  is  doubled,  and  we  get  a 
hold  on  the  child  that  has  its  after  influence.  The  experience  of  the  last  year 
teaches  that  this  matter  is  one  to  be  governed  wholly  by  local  conditions. 

Seven  towns  of  this  division  have  been  practically  without  schools  because  the 
material  that  would  accept  positions  in  them  as  teachers  were  wholly  without  either 
ability  or  influence  to  build  up  a  school.  These  towns  are  too  small  to  send  Ameri- 
can teachers  to. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  day  schools  during  the  past  year,  considering  all 
inflnencea  under  which  the  schools  have  existed,  have  been  in  general  ver\  Buctesft- 
ful.  For  further  development  money  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  we  must 
wait  for  till  the  land  taxes  are  paid  in  September,  and  later. 


The  teachers'  normal  class  has  been  a  stroi^  feature  ot  the  work  of  the  American 
teacher.  The  class  has  heen  the  only  means  of  giving  the  native  help  the  required 
training  for  his  daily  work.  Schools  kept  by  native  teachers  where  no  normal  class 
is  possible  gradually  shift  back  to  old  ways  without  method,  and  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  necessary  to  close  such  schools.  They  give  a  bad  impression  of  tlie  public 
school  and  do  more  damage  than  good.  We  need  good  insular  paid  nadve  help  for 
such  towns.  Of  course,  an  American  teacher  would  he  serviceable,  but  they  are 
towns  to  which  it  ia  not  good  policy  to  send  them.  As  arrangements  for  normal 
classes  in  these  towns  are  impossible  for  some  time  to  come,  the  omy  other  means  is  to 
station  some  native  material  there  who  has  had  normal  training,  and  who  is  to  be 
paid  from  an  outside  source. 

On  the  whole,  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  normal  classes  wherever  held. 
There  is  a  ^reat  clamor  on  the  part  of  aspirantes  to  join  the  class,  but  the  number  of 
such  is  limited  to  a  few  to  render  it  possible  for  the  American  teacher  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  native  teachers  in  preparing  the  work  for  the  next  day. 


Durinp  the  school  year  jast  past  the  night  schools  have  been  successful  in  keeping 
an  average  attendance,  or  more,  as  required  by  law.  There  is  a  feature  of  the  attend- 
ance ttpon  these  ni^t  schools  that  is,  In  my  opinion,  a  perverMon  of  the  purpose 
intended  by  the  Commission.  In  many  of  the  towns  the  attendance  is  kept  above 
an  average  of  fifteen  nightly  by  the  enrollment  of  day-school  pupils. 

On  and  after  August  1,  no  day-school  pupils  will'be  permitted  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  night  school.  Their  time  can  be  spent  to  better  advantara  in  preparing 
lessons  for  the  next  day.  Again,  the  night  school  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  over  14 
years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  attend  day  school. 

Town  officials  and  others  who  can  not  attend  day  school  do  not  care  to  attend  a 
night  school  in  which  day-school  pupils  are  permitted  to  enroll.  It  is  evident  that 
such  are  outwitted  by  the  ability  in  English  of  regular  day-school  pupils,  and  are 
eventually  driven  out  of  the  class.  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
more  good  would  result  to  the  public  schools  if  the  sum  paid  tor  ni^ht  schools  in  this 
division  were  paid  to  efficient  native  teachers  for  day-school  work  in  poor  towns. 

In  reviewing  the  work  accomplished  in  the  night  school  of  this  division  during  the 
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past  year  the  fact  is  pertinent  that  their  use  is  gradually  becoming  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  insular  funds. 


1  opinion  among  American  teachers  that  those  for  whom  these 
schools  are  intended  gain  little  benefit  from  three  recitations  per  week,  for  they  forget 
from  night  to  night  what  they  have  learned. 

The  general  results  of  night-school  work  is  good  only  when  inspection  is  based 
upon  work  o£  the  day-school  pupils  in  the  ciaes. 


This  school  was  established  October  1,  1902,  by  the  aid  of  the  provincial  board,  on 
payment  of  815,  local  currency,  monthly  tor  rent  of  1  room  in  a  private  house,  30  by 
30,  for  a  schoolroom. 

Theattendance  consisted  of  pupilsfrom  5  towns  other  than  Paaig  and  nnmbered  about 
28.  Later,  more  towns  were  represented  and  theattendajice  increased  monthly  as  fol- 
lows: October,  28;  November,  46;  December,  66;  January,  1903,  88;  February,  88. 

The  provincial  board  did  not  favor  the  establishment  of  this  school  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  too  near  Manila  to  be  a  success,  so  agreed  to  the  expenditure  of  a  small 
sum  for  rent  till  it  was  fully  shown  that  pupils  would  come  to  Pasig  from  other 
towns  to  school  instead  of  gomg  to  Manila  for  that  purpose. 

In  November,  1902,  the  military  abandoned  Pas^  as  a  post,  when  tbe  provincial 
board  took  charge  of  an  old  building,  dilapidated,  and  poorly  roofed,  which  was  turned 
over  for  the  use  of  the  secondary  school  for  its  home. 

The  building  is  sufficiently  Hpacions,  but  it  is  so  poorly  roofed  that  there  is  not 
much  shelter  from  rains.  The  present  members  of  the  provincial  board  will  do 
aU^  possible  to  properly  house  the  school  at  its  first  opportunity  when  the  capital  of 
this  province  is  permanently  located  and  there  is  any  money  to  be  used  for  secondary 
school  purposes. 

Three  American  teachers  formed  the  teaching  force  of  the  school  from  the  time  of 
its  establishment  to  its  dose  on  March  6,  1903.  They  worked  diligently  and  well  to 
make  tlie  school  a  success,  to  satisfy  the  provincial  board  of  the  need  of  tbe  school, 
to  invite  a  lai^r  attendance  for  the  coming  year,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  par- 
ties concerned.  Mr.  Scmton,  Mr.  Glick,  and  Mr.  Laughfin  are  to  be  complimented 
for  their  untiring  efforts  in  folly  ^tablishing  the  needs  of  the  school  throi^h  the 
attendance  acquired  and  the  standard  of  work  done. 

The  course  of  stud;'  was  somewhat  limited  in  consequence  o(  the  unclassified 
knowledge  of  the  pupils  attending  and  the  number  of  American  t^j;here  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nnmber  of  pupils.  It  was  thought  best  to  defer  the  detailing  of  another 
American  teacher  to  this  work  till  the  opening  of  the  present  session.  The  present 
force  of  teachers  consists  of  3  American  teacliers  and  1  Filipino.  We  hope  soon  to 
be  enforced  by  the  appointment  and  assignment  of  Miss  Vitan  to  give  a  drawing 
coarse  for  girls.     Her  ability  ia  very  efficient. 

The  course  of  study  at  present  is  limited  to  the  number  of  teachers.  Instruction 
is  given  in  English,  arithmetic,  ge<«raphy,  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines,  music,  drawing,  elementary  manual  work,  and  Spanish  for  any  who 
are  good  in  English.  A  class  in  conversation  is  a  strong  feature  of  the  programme, 
intended  fo  facilitate  the  use  of  new  words  learned.  Incidentally,  reading,  writing, 
and  expression  are  emphasized.  All  subjects  are  tacght  for  the  Enghsh  expression 
of  facts  learned,  in  complete  sentences.  Composition  and  hygiene  are  inserted  into 
the  programme  as  half  studies.  Methods  will  be  given  a  place,  also,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  session.  Each  normal  pupil  is  required  to  teach  model  lessons  in  the 
municipal  school,  which  ia  held  in  theWement  of  thesame  building.  We  expect  to 
prepare  about  20  aapirantes  for  real  work  in  the  schoolroom  next  year.  Excellent 
work  was  done  by  the  American  teachers  during  the  last  year,  and  it  still  continues. 


The  summer  normal  school  of  the  past  year  was  held  at  Pas^  during  the  month  of 
May.  Eleven  American  teachers  were  detailed  for  work  in  theschool  and  so  reported. 
The  attendance  consisted  of  good  material  from  nearly  every  town  in  the  province. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  applicants  offered  themselves  tor  enrollment.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  all  of  this  number  would  be  detrimental  to  the  good  of  the  Philippine 
teachers.  After  due  examination,  and  consideration  of  local  conditions  from  which 
ttiey  came,  300  were  allowed  to  matriculate.  There  was  nearly  an  equal  representa- 
tion of  men  and  women.  All  paid  native  teachers  were  ordered  to  attend  on  penalty 
of  the  forfeiture  of  vacation  salary. 
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Every  pupil  admitted  did  good  work  and  profited  by  the  privilege  of  attendance. 
Noniiol  sclioola  already  held  in  this  division  iiave  done  more  to  effectively  preseat 
tlie  piibhc  school  Bn  an  inHular  institution  than  any  other  agfi-iicy.  The  clash  oi  the 
different  repreaentatiotw  is  noteworthy.  The  teachers  return  to  their  different  towns 
with  new  ideas,  with  renewed  energy,  and  an  ever  increasing  desire  to  improve 
themaehes  and  the  school  under  their  charge. 


The  greatest  drawback  to  the  smootli  running  of  the  schools  is  the  payment  of 
native  teachers.  So  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject  that  it  la  unnecessary  to 
argue  it  further  here.  Unless  some  means  is  provided  to  make  the  native  teacher  inde- 
pendent of  the  presidentes  and  town  officiaJa  the  work  done  by  the  native  teat'hers 
willalwaya  be  seriously  liampered  by  the  requeata  {practically  orders)  from  the  town 
officials  for  changes  in  the  control  of  the  school,  in  the  course  of  study,  and  in  the 
payment  of  the  salary  fi.xed  by  the  division  Bcperintendentfi,  though  such  sum  ia 
within  the  limits  of  the  school  lund.  Councils  and  presidentes  tell  the  teachers  that 
wheretheiraalariesare  paid  there  lies  the  sourceof  authority  tor  the  native  teacher's 
guidance.  And  it  works,  too,  and  is  blocked  only  on  the  prompt  action  of  the  divi- 
sion superintendent  calling  the  teacher's  attention  to  the  source  of  appointment  of 
teachezB.  Still  the  presidentes  are  loth  to  give  in,  and  do  so  many  times  long  after 
the  school  is  seriously  damaced  or  cloecd  for  want  of  attendance.  The  presidentes 
have  many  ondercurrents  of  influence  in  their  fowna  which  outaidera  can  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  to  direct  or  even  influence.  Teachers  should  not  be  subjected  to 
this  influence.  They  should  be  in  a  position  to  follow  one  directing  influence  in 
school  affairs.  The  oest  means  evident  to  all  provincial  oflicials  of  the  province  is 
that  all  school  funds  accruiM  from  land  taxes  and  25  per  cent  of  all  other  revenues 
of  the  town  be  deposited  with  the  provincial  treasurer  lor  the  payment  of  the  school 
expenses  of  the  town  from  which  the  money  is  collected  and  payable  on  the  approval 
of  the  division  superintendenlH.  Payments  can  he  made  either  on  warrants  issued 
by  the  division  superintendent  or  on  pay  rolls  issued  likewise. 

The  second  problem,  that  when  put  into  effect  bv  any  town,  is  their  preaent  rfeht 
to  borrow  school  money  for  their  general  fund  without  the  approval  of^  the  division 
Huperintendent  or  the  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  public  school  of  their  town. 
The  division  superintendent  of  this  division  has  been  mfortned  bv  the  provincial 
treasurer  of  this  right  of  the  town  councils.  If  this  is  true,  the  schools  must  close 
whenever  the  town  council  wishes  a  loan,  for  when  money  is  needed  and  there  is 
any  school  fund,  away  goes  the  present  support  of  the  school,  to  be  repaid  when  the 
august  council  sees  flt.  I  personally  feel  there  is  some  mistake  about  this  right  of 
town  councils.    If  there  ia  not,  there  ought  la  be. 

The  next  problem  of  meat  importance  is  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  divteion 
Buperintendent  of  the  suiool  expenditures  made  durins  each  month,  and  how  to 
enlighten  him  and  keep  him  informed  of  the  balance  of  school  money  in  the  town. 
At  present,  tlie  towns  report  all  expenaes  to  the  provincial  treasurer.  Eeports  come 
very  late  aometimes,  e\*en  months  late.  To  simplify  matters  for  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  it  would  be  well  if  the  towns  send  reports  also  to  the  office  of  the  division 
auperintendent,  of  all  achool  expeneea,  at  the  end  of  each  month. 


The  public  achool  haf  been  established  in  28  of  the  towns  of  this  division,  with 
varying  auccess,  as  before  stated. 

The  schools  have  been  maintained  with  an  average  attendance  monthly  of  approxi- 
mately 2,41X1,  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  3,000,  all  during  hard  times. 

The  use  of  the  school  fund  {with  the  exception  of  loans)  ia  very  well  understood. 

Two  thousand  children  are  able  to  speak  English  fairly  well  in  conversation  and 
read  and  write  English  of  the  primary  grade.  Many  others  are  able  to  understand 
English,  and  speak  it  poorly.     I  am  very  conservative  in  this  statement. 

An  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of  the  public  school,  and  may  he 
increased  in  attendance  during  better  times  and  the  recovery  of  the  people  from  the 
effects  of  cholera,  smallpox,  and  ladronism. 

The  province  has  a  small  force  of  experienced  American  teachers  and  a  force  of 
nearly  100  fairly  well  qualified  native  teachers. 

Good  day  schools  are  in  operation  and  supported  in  one-half  of  the  towns.  Alao 
teachers'  classes  are  doing  work  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  development  of  the 
achools. 
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The  provincial  secondary  aehooi  ia  fully  established  and  receives  the  support  of  the 
provincial  authoriljea. 

A  summer  normal  of  the  first  class  was  held,  and  80  well  eatisfled,  better  trained 
native  teachers  were  rotumed  to  their  towns  ready  for  work. 


[Report  of  Mr.  Gbokcr  E.  "Wiik,  dlvialoii  snperinteadent  of  schools.] 

Because  of  its  peculiarly  detached  nature  the  province  of  Romblon  ia  dependent 
on  the  water  as  a  means  tor  transportation  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
majority  of  the  provinces  in  the  Archipelago.  On  the  ialand  of  Romblon  roads 
travereing  the  mountains  are  found,  which,  nowever,  are  generally  impassable  for 
w^ons.  On  Tablas  roads  connect  all  pueblos  and  barrios,  and  for  large  distances 
are  passable  for  horses  and  earabao  sleds  in  both  the  dry  and  wet  seasons.  Most  of 
the  streams  on  this  islandare  bridged.  The  road  connecting  Despujol  and  Odiongan 
ia  passable  for  carts,  also  the  one  connecting  Odiongan  and  Look.  On  Sibuyan  3so 
the  roads  are,  in  general,  passable.  No  roads  are  found  on  the  other  islands.  The 
coast  is,  however,  generally  pasBable. 

The  harbor  of  Homblon  is  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other  in  the  entire  Archipelago. 
It  is  splendidly  sheltered  and  has  a  good  dock,  to  which  steamers  of  the  largest 
draft  can  safely  moor.  Dry  docks  for  Romblon  are  contemplated  by  the  insiilar 
government.  Look  also  baa  an  excellent  harbor,  and  different  places  providing  good 
shelter  for  boats  can  be  found  on  all  the  islands. 

The  resources  of  the  province  of  Romblon  are  almwt  entirely  agricultural.  The 
chief  products  are  copra,  hemp,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  exportation  of  copra  is  an 
_  industry  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  island  of  Eomblon  itself  is  a  veritable  nel^ 
work  of  cocoanut  trees,  and  they  are  found  also  plentifully  on  the  large  islands  of 
Tablas  and  Sibuyan  and  the  adjacent  smaller  islands. 

Great  quantities  of  marble  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pueblo  of  Eomblon, 
some  of  which  has  been  declared  by  experts  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  It  has  been 
found  valuable  also  for  the  mannfactore  of  lime,  and  large  quantities  have  been 
burned  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  islands  of  the  province,  Tablas  is  the  laigest  In  si?*  and  ranks  first  in  agri- 
cultural importance. 

Large  quantities  of  rice  are  raised  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  province. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  with  the  general  development  of  the  Archi- 
pel^o  Uie  potential  resources  of  the  province  of  Romblon  will  assure  it  a  leadii^ 

The  people  are  Visayas,  quiet  and  well  disposed.  The  interest  in  school  work  is, 
in  general,  commendable.  There  is  evidenced  no  overwhelming  enthusiasm,  but, 
throiKh  a  precise,  well-ordered,  system  of  administration  on  the  part  of  the  division 
supenntenaent,  good,  efCectuid  work  can  be  accomplished. 

Preaidentes  are,  in  general,  according  reasonably  good  support  to  English  instruc- 
tion. The  present  superintendent  has  encountered  nowhere  on  the  part  of  Filipino 
officials  manifestations  of  open  hostility  to  educational  work.  It  must  be  conceded, 
however,  that  because  of  tne  lethargic  temperament  of  the  people  generally  con- 
stant effort  is  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  and  American  teachers  to 
mwntain  at  least  reasonably  lai^  public  interest.  Nevertheless,  whatever  antipathy 
exists  is  of  a  purely  negative  sort,  and  the  loyalty  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  to  the  American  idea  ia  not  to  be  questioned.  Still,  their  physical  and 
mental  indolence  is  an  incubus,  whose  amelioration  is  a  problem  of  grave  difficulty. 

The  people,  without  being  unusually  progressive,  are  ordinarily  industrious.  The 
school  children  are  generally  quick  to  learn,  and  at  le^t  tolerably  responsive  to  the 
moral  influence  of  the  teacAer.  Results  have  already  been  accomplished  through 
the  two  years  of  English  instruction  in  tJiis  division,  but  it  is  only  an  augury  for 
atiil  larger  advancement. 

The  religious  characteristics  of  the  people  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  strongly  marked. 
The  Roman  ecclesiasticism  has,  however,  probably  lost  considerable  prestige,  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  found  not  one  resident  padre  within  the  province. 


The  province  has  few  manufactures  of  any  particular  importance.  In  the  pueblo 
of  Romblon  and  vicinity  are  made  the  beautiful  mats,  which,  for  fineness  of  material 
and  excellency  of  construction,  are  scarcely  equaled  in  the  Archipelago. 
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These  mats  are  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant  "buri,"  which  beloags  to  the 
family  of  cocoa  palms.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  8  or  9  feet  aii<t  attains  a  diameter 
of  5  or  6  feet,     when  4  or  5  years  oid  the  "Duri"  bears  cocoaniits. 

Good  water  power  ia  found  on  all  theialands.  The  opportunity  for  mannfacturing 
development  ia  very  favorable,  althongh  all  induatriEe  are  stiJi  in  embryo.  If  dry 
docks  are  built  by  the  government  at  Romblon  they  will  be  an  element  of  great 
importance  in  the  industrial,  commerdal,  and  manufacturin;"  lievelopment  oi  the 
entire  province. 

In  addition  to  the  mats  above  described  may  be  mentioned  the  great  quantities  of 
dress  fabrics — some  fine  pina,  in  iHirticulai^-made  from  the  banana,  hemp,  and 
other  plants. 

Some  valuable  timlier  is  found  within  the  province,  particularly  on  the  islands  of 
Tablas  and  Sibuyan.  Ipil,  narra,  ebony,  molave,  palma-brava,  camagon,  aud  tiga 
are  the  jnost  important  species.  There  was,  until  a  short  time  since,  a  steam  saw- 
mill on  Sibuyan  near  San  Fernando.  Hand  sawmills  are  found  in  certain  pueblos. 
The  timber  is  difficult  to  obtain,  some  of  the  most  important  claases  being  found  on 
the  mountaina  in  placea  practically  inaccessible. 

Many  valuable  cattle  and  fine  grazing  lands  are  found  on  nearly  all  the  islanda  of 
the  province.  Tablas  and  Sibuyan  are  particularly  favorable  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  carabaos,  because  of  the  total  absence  of  rinderpest,  which  is  practically 
unknown  in  the  province.  The  insurrectiona  acainst  the  Spanish  Government 
effected,  of  course,  severe  losses  for  the  owners  or  these  animals.  The  carabao  is 
entirely  domesticated,  and  is,  of  course,  an  essential  part  of  the  farmer's  equipment. 

Large  numbers  of  horses  are  found,  particularly  on  Tablas  and  Sibuyan.  They 
are  generally  of  very  good  size  and  quality.  The  best  range  in  price  between  $60 
and  $100,  Mexican. 

Tliemetboda  employed  in  husbandry  are,  of  course,  very  crude.  The  old-fashioned 
plow,  with  its  crooked  beam  and  iron  share,  and  the  Iwmboo  harrow,  are  familiar 
s^fhts. 

The  rice,  as  everywhere,  is  transplanted  by  hand.  An  especially  valuable  kind- 
white  rice— ia  raised  on  the  hillsiaes  during  the  wet  season.  Great  improvement  in 
rice  cultivation  could  be  effected  by  judicious  systems  of  irrigation. 

The  provincial  buildings  in  Bomblou  are  well  bmlt  and  commodious.  Convents 
and  cJiurches  are  found  in  most  pueblos.  The  municipal  buildings  are  generally  fair 
structures. 


Bomfiion.— Roaiblon  has  a  good,  lai^,  atone  school  building,  equipped  ■; 
American  desks.  The  educational  sentiment  is  reasonably  strong.  Two  Amer 
teachers  are  here — Misses  Bousquet  and  Brown.  They  have  done  very  commendable 
work;  both  in  the  way  of  creating  a  wholesome  general  influence  in  the  commtmity 
and  m  efficient  class-room  instruction.  Eomblon  is  the  only  municipality  on 
Romblon  island,  hence  all  educational  work  and  effort  are  concentrated  in  Romblon 
itself,  and  all  barrio  children  are  compelled  to  attend  there.  The  president*  cooperates 
excellentiy.    Total  enrollment,  320. 

Badajo3.—T«o  American  teachers,  Messrs.  Franka  and  Jenkina,  are  here.  Mr. 
Jenkins  has  excelled  particularly  in  oivanization  and  administration.  Mr.  Franks 
also  has  done  very  good  teaching.  Under  their  combined  man(^»ment  the  achools 
Iiave  becai  very  well  disciphned  and  very  prosperous.  The  school  building  is  well 
arranged  and' commodious,  and  ia  equipped  with  a  considerable  number  of  Ajneriean 
de^cs.  The  general  school  sentiment  ia  strong.  Badajoz  ranks  high  as  a  school 
town.  Engl^  achools  are  cooperating  in  the  barrios:  Guimpucan,  C^baffiicay,  and 
Calatrava.  The  teachers  have  the  moral  support  of  the  community  and  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  pretadente.    The  total  enrolhnent  for  Badojos  and  barrios  is  444. 

(MBotigmi. — There  is  a  new  schoolhouse  here,  well  equipped  with  American  desks. 
Mr.  O'Brian  is  the  only  American  teacher.  He  has  rendered  most  excellent  service, 
and,  against  heavy  obstacles,  has  built  up  a  good  school  aenfiment.  He  has  the  hearty 
support  of  the  presidente  and  community.  The  presidente  takes  unusual  interest  in 
English,  and  can  speak  it  quite  well.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact 
that,  durii^  a  recent  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Odiongan,  Mr.  O'Brian  remained  faith- 
fully at  his  post,'*  render  whatever  assistance  lay  within  his  power.  Ferol,  the 
leading  bamo,  has  an  English  school.    Total  enrollment  for  Odiongwi,  374, 

ioofc  ^^hooi  here  is  held  in  the  convento,  which  the  municipality  claims  as  its 
proi)erty.  It  is  equipped  with  American  desks.  There  is  good  general  interest  in 
educational  work,  the  presidente  cooperating  fairly  well.  Messrs.  Adamson  and 
MeverBare  the  American  teachers,  and  have  done  very  good  work  in  organization  and 
adiainistration.     They  liave  created  a  good  school  spirit  against  heavy  odds.     At  the 
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outset  oi  their  work  in  Ijook  they  encountered  quite  general  indifEerence  and  some 
rather  prominent  hostility  on  the  part  of  both  people  and.  officialB.  That  they  have 
radically  improved  these  conditions  is  the  best  possible  testimonial  to  the  efficiency 
of  their  work.  Schools  are  operatji^  in  the  barrios  of  Alcantara,  Guinbirayan,  and 
Santa  Fe.    Total  enrollment,  600. 

Gajidiocan.- — Cajidiocan  has  a  fine  new  schoolhouse,  equipped  with  American 
desks.  The  president*  and  people  render  very  cordial  support.  Messrs.  Finlay  and 
Goble  are  the  American  teachers.  They  have  each  done  most  excellent  work.  The  , 
department  will  lose  a  fwthtul  servant  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gobie,  who  returns  to 
the  St&tea  in  May  to  resume  his  studies  there.  He  has  served  the  department  for 
two  years,  and  has  invariably  commanded  the  cordial  respect  and  esteem  of  both  his 
superiors  and  associates.    Enrollment,  200. 

San  Fernando. — Here  is  a  new  schoolhouse  nearing  completion.  Mr.  Woodward, 
the  only  American  teacher,  has  rendered  excellent  service.  His  school  is  very  small, 
but  well  organized  and  disciplined.  Mr.  Woodward  is  very  conscientious  and 
systematic  iu  his  instruction.  The  attendance  and  general  interest  promise  to  be 
much  better  for  next  year.  The  president*  cooperates  well.  English  ia  being 
taught  in  the  barrio  of  Az^ra.    Enrollment,  53,  CKclusive  of  Azf^ra. 

Desujol,  Oorcuera,  and  &iiton  are  pueblos  in  which  no  American  teachers  are 
stationed.  Some  English,  however,  is  beii^  taught  in  each  of  them  and  considei^ 
able  good  ia  being  done.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  division  superintendent  to 
strengthen,  for  next  year,  in  every  way  possible,  his  supervision  of  schools  such  as 
these  above  named,  and,  in  general,  all  barrio  work. 


Close,  systematic  organization  and  supervision  ot  the  work  in  general,  is  the  most 
imperative  need.  The  enrollment  can,  with  care  and  effort,  be  made  to  approach 
4,(X)0,  which,  considering  the  smalt  population  of  the  diviaon,  would  be  thoroughly 
satisfactoiy.    The  total  enrollment  is,  at  present,  about  2,.500. 

The  division  is  small,  but  the  superintendent  has,  for  this  very  reason,  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  bring  himself  into  close  and  intimate  relations  with  every  part 
ot  the  work.  Rigorous  anpervision  in  a  division  small  both  in  area  and  population, 
may  be  made  to  accomplish  as  good  results  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  division  much 
larger,  where,  in.  consequence,  a  greater  apparent  showing  can  be  nnade,  but  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  supervision  is  neceesarily  inadequate. 


The  summer  normal  institute  for  1903  opened  its  session  in  the  municipal  school 
building  in  Bomblon,  Mondav,  May  11.  It  was  apparent  at  the  outset  that  the 
attendance  woulil  be  lai^  and  that  the  interest  would  be  considerable.  An  excel- 
lent representation  of  teachers  and  aspirantee  presented  itself,  and,  as  the  session 
continued,  the  general  enthusiasm  aumiented. 

Mr.  J.  H.  JenlrinB  was  the  principal.  To  him  the  management  and  administra- 
tJon  of  the  session  was  intrusted,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  division 
superintendent.  It  suffices  to  say  that  Mr.  Jenkins  measurably  increased  his 
reputation  for  efficiency,  already  large,  and  proved  himself  a  teacher  of  most  excel- 
.lent  executive  capacity 

The  session  closed  June  8  with  appropriate  exercises,  consisting  of  recitations, 
soi^,  etc.  The  large  assembly  room  was  most  tastefully  decorated  with  jialms  smd 
flags,  and  the  beauty  of  the  environment,  ti^ether  with  the  cordial  good  will  that  so 
generally  prevailed,  and,  above  all,  the  success  ot  the  programme,  made  the  occasion 
one  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  educational  annals  ot  the  division  ot  Romblon. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  performed  their  part  most  creditably,  and  the  addresses, 
delivered  by  Governor  8anz,  Mr.  Nash,  the  provincial  treasurer,  and  other  promi- 
nent officials  and  citizens,  added  great  interest  to  the  celebration.  Following  the 
rendering  ot  the  pTC^ramme  the  diplomas  and  certificates  were  presented  by  the  divi- 
sion superintendent. 

By  far,  the  most  gratifying  phase  of  the  work  of  the  normal  institute  was  the 
interest  and  ability  displayed  by  the  Filipino  teachers  themselves.  The  corps  of 
Filipino  teachers  is  improving  rapidly.  They  are  a  conscientious  and,  relatively 
speaking,. an  efficient  body  of  workers. 
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ing,  but  will  have  a  permanent  new  building  of  its  own,  to  be  erected  at  an  eariy 
date  from  materials  and  labor  to  be  provided  by  the  province.  The  attendance  at 
the  first  was  40,  and  is  gradually  increasing. 

A  «>urae  of  stucly  covering  probably  three  years  will  be  devised  for  the  elementary 
work  in  the  province.    Upon  ifa  completion,  with  proper  credentials,  the  student 
will  t>e  admitted  to  the  high  school.     A  course  of  similar  length  will  be  arranged  for 
tJie  Jiigh  school,  leading  to  the  advanced  work  in  the  Manila  norma!  school. 
Enrollment  in  English  schools: 

'      ■      ■    r  1901  numlie  250 


September  1902 
Feliruar)   1901 
Augnst  lU03(estimate'l) 
Filipino  teachers  an  I  asptrantes  at  sdmmer  normal 


School  expenditures  bj  r 
1902  i 
1903-4  (estmiated) 


[  Keport  of  Division  Superintendent  G.  N.  Bhiggs.] 

When  I  took  charge  of  this  province  as  deputy  division  superintendent  in  June, 
1902,  there  were  tf  American  teachers  in  the  province  teaching  in  4  of  the  larg^t 
towns,  \iy.:  Mr.  Luery,  Miss  Young,  and  Mrs.  Erig^in  Surigao;  Mr.  Hays  in  Buti^n; 
Mr.  Moore  in  Gigaqiiit;  Mr.  Bohner  in  Cantilan.  By  the  1st  of  September  3  more 
American  teachers  were  gent  to  the  province,  making  9  in  all  working  in  5  of  the 
lai^st  towns,  viz:  Mr.  Luery,  Miss  Young,  and  Mrs.  Bri^  in  Surwao;  Mr.  Hays  in 
Butuan;  Mr.  Moore  in  Gigaquit;  Mr.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Bohner  in 
Cantilan,  and  Mr.  Long  in  Piacer. 

On  October  30,  the  American  teacher  at  Butuan  closed  the  schools  and  left  his 
station  on  account  of  cholera,  since  which  time  there  has  been  no  American  teacher 
stationed  there. 

During  the  long  vacation  this  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were  transferred  to 
Bohol,  Mr.  Bohner  transferred  to  Cftbadbaran,  Mr.  Moore  transferred  to  the  provin- 
cial school,  Mr.  Luery  resigned  to  go  to  the  States  to  complete  his  medical  course, 
and  Mr.  Smoyer  transferred  from  Baganga  to  Surigao  to  take  Mr.  Luery's  place. 


teaching  the  three  R's.  However,  it  is  my  conviction  that  native  teachers  alone  ii 
a  town  are  not  yet  fully  prepared  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  should  be  done,  n 
are  they  cured  of  the  pernicious  habits  of  t«acliin^  acquired  under  the  old  regime. 


The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  most  of  the  American  teachers  throi^hout  the 
year  has  been  excellent,  but  the  attendance  in  some  cases  has  been  poor  owing  to 
several  causes,  viz:  Church  opposition  in  three  towns  where  Catholic  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  priest,  have  been  opened;  epidemics  of  cholera  and  small- 
pox in  nearly  every  town  in  the  province;  tiie  death  of  nearly  all  the  carabao, 
necessitating  the  presence  of  the  children  in  the  fields  for  a  much  longer  period  dur- 
ing the  planting  season  than  usual;  and  the  organization  of  a  band  of  about  20O 
ladroaes  in  the  province,  necessitating  the  presence  of  over  800  troops  for  about  four 
months,  during  which  time  they  occupied  many  of  the  school  buildings  because  of 
lack  of  jquarters. 

Notwithstanding  these  dra\vl>*L8  and  lundrantes  the  »ork  f  the  American 
teachers  with  those  pupils  in  attendance  has  been  excepti  malh  g">o<l  and  is  certain 
to  have  its  effect 

The  lack  of  even  fairly  good  nati\e  tea  her^  n  mani  f  th  1  w  •<  has  made  it 
hii]ioHsihle  to  expect  to  'lo  7nH  h  in  th  "e  j  H  p 
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However,  an  attempt  haa  been,  made,  and  with  a  reaaonable  d^ee  of  succeeB,  in 
aU  those  towns  where  neither  American  nor  native  teachers  teaching  EnetiBb  have 
been  located  to  get  conpiderablo  work  in  whatever  language  possible  in  the  funda- 
mentale,  rea^ling,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 


The  fact  that  Superintendent  Townsend  had  been  able  to  visit  only  two  or  three 
of  the  towns  in  thia  province  previous  to  the  long  vacation  in  1903,  resulting  in  his 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  existing  coaditions,  and  that  there  had  been  no  depnty 
appointed,  made  the  attempt  to  hold  a  summer  normal  school  or  institute  during 
1902  a  failure;  no  teachers  outside  of  the  town  of  Surigao  were  in  attendance  and 
only  three  or  four  aspirantea  from  this  town  attended. 

ft'actioally  the  first  seBsion  of  the  summer  normal  institute  was  held  from  April  13 
to  May  8,  1903. 

Four  of  the  American  teachers,  together  with  the  division  superintendent,  taught 
in  this  institute. 

There  were  enrolled  68  males  and  28  females,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  96, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  80.  Of  this  number  77  were  prospective  teachers. 
Twenty-one  towns  of  the  province  were  represented. 

This  first  session  of  the  normal  institute  resulted  in  much  benefit  to  the  American 
teachers  as  well  as  the  native  teachers.  Much  better  work  is  being  done  in  several 
towns  where  there  are  no  American  teachers. 


When  the  American  teachers  came  to  Surigao  Province,  they  found  not  only  no 
organized  body  of  native  teachers,  but  scarcely  anyone  trained  to  carry  on  the  educa- 
tional work.    Ill  most  every  case  the  schools  were  in  the  hands  of  a  decrepit  old 


.    .  n  who  knew  not  a  word  of  any  other  language  save  their  o' 

lect,  nor  had  the  faintest  conception  of  the  meaning  of  education  or  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  its  aims  and  ends.  These  teachers,  owing  to  their  age  and  lack  of 
previous  preparation,  in  every  case  had  to  be  discarded  and  others  taught  who  were 
yet  young  enoTwh  to  be  taught  in  a  strange  language.  In  almost  every  case  we  were 
compelled  to  take  young  men  and  young  women  of  absolutely  no  previons  prepara- 
tion, who  in  many  cases  conld  scarcely  read  and  write  their  own  dialect,  and 
begin  the  difficult  task  of  making  teachers  of  them.  After  two  years,  prepress  has 
been  made  in  the  towns  where  Ajnerican  teachers  have  been  located,  but  it  is  easily 
seen  that  thia  is  a  very  slow  way  of  arriving  at  a  durable  educational  situation  in 

There  are  in  this  province  34  organized  municipalities,  besides  about  40  barrios,  in 
all  ot  which  schools  ought  to  be  established.  As  yet,  le«  than  one-fifth  of  these 
towns  have  had  American  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  barrios.  la  this  way,  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  risii^  generation  is  being  educated.  Except  in  a  few 
cases  there  is  absolutely  no  one  in  these  townacapable  of  taking  charge  of  flie  schools. 

There  are  in  all  these  towns  a  few  young  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  better 
families  who  would  attend  school  if  study  were  made  possible  at  a  small  cost  and 
near  their  homes.  Many  ot  these,  after  a  few  years  spent  in  school,  will  be  willing 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  become  teachers.  Being  at  home,  they  can  aitord  to 
accept  the  meager  salaries  which  the  towns  can  pay. 

Thus  good  schools  can  be  started  in  these  towns  where  there  are  no  Aroericans. 
Because  ot  this  lack  of  native  teachers  and  the  general  demand  for  a  school  of  this 
kind  the  provincial  school  was  opened  June  29, 1903.  The  ereat  purpose  which  the 
school  will  serve'for  some  time  will  be  the  preparation  of  a  fairly  good  corps  of  native 
teachers. 

Through  this  school  we  shall  be  able  to  put  men  and  women  who  have  studied  in 
American  scht)ols  in  every  town,  and  for  this  reason  they  will  naturally  be  friendly 
to  the  government.  They  will  come,  as  a  rule,  from  the  already  leadiiw  families, 
and,  having  added  to  family  prestige  that  ot  havii«  studied  hi  the  highesl  school  of 
the  province,  will  continue  to  fill  the  municipal  offices  and  lead  the  people  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  Government.  These  will  he  living  examples  for  the 
people  as  to  what  the  Government  can  and  will  do  for  them. 

The  provincial  school  has  now  been  in  session  four  weeks,  and  74  pupils  have 
enrolled,  coming  from  18  different  towns  ot  the  province.  Many  others  have  signified 
their  intention  of  coming.  More  than  100  are  expected  before  the  end  of  another 
month.     This  alone  is  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  demand  for  such  a  schoo!. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  school  at  present  is  a  suitable  building. 
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When  it  was  decided  to  open  the  provincial  eehool  on  tlie  2flth  of  last  Jniio,  ive 
did  not  know  that  succeeding  events  would  entirely  thwart  our  plans.  The  town  of 
Surigao  had  decided  to  turn  over  to  the  provincial  echooi  for  its  use  a  certain  public 
building,  but  before  the  time  for  the  opening  o£  the  school  the  military  occnpied  it 
for  a  hospifaL  Thua  far  they  have  not  been  inclined  to  ^ve  it  tip,  beiwuse  it  is  the 
most  convenient  building  for  the  purpose  in  town. 

The  province  ia  unable  at  jiresent  to  help  us,  as  it  is  already  in  debt.     However, 


Although  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  come  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  American  teachers  was  not  as  large  aa  might  be  expected,  noraalaige  by  a  consid- 
erable per  cent  as  in  many  other  divisions,  yet  I  am  convlncred  that  number  is  not 
the  only  thing  that  should  be  considered  when  one  is  looking  for  the  results  of  the 
educational  work  in  the  islands.  With  so  few  American  teachers  and  with  such  a 
Hmall  corps  of  native  teachers,  and  most  of  those  inefficient,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
better  results  have  been  attained  with  the  number  of  pupils  whohavecome  under  the 
influence  of  the  American  teachers  than  if  there  had  been  several  hundred  children 
crowded  into  quarters  suitable  for  a  fourth  that  number  and  put  in  charge  of  ineffi- 
cient end  unprepared  native  teachers  at  a  few  pesos  a  month.  The  average  amount 
of  school  money  for  each  town  in  the  province  of  Surigao  for  the  year  1902  was 
$157.44  Mexican,  while  $724.36  Mexican  was  the  largest  amount  available  in  any 
town,  and  $22.94  Mexican  the  smallest  amount. 

Notwithstandii^  these  financial  difficulties,  the  town  officials,  in  most  instances, 
have  done  absolutely  everythii^  possible  for  the  schools,  in  some  instances  giving 
their  entire  salaries  for  school  purposeSj  in  loany  others  levying  themaximum  school 
tax,  and  in  some  making  private  contributions. 

When  the  people  here  in  many  cases  liave  received  letters  from  friends  living  in 
much  smaller  towns  in  other  provincea  and  other  islands  aaying  that  (hey  have 
American  teachers,  there  has  been  complaint  and  afeellngthat  possibly  this  province 
was  not  receiving  its  just  dues^  but  an  attempt  haa  been  made  to  justify  the  small 
number  of  American  teachers  m  the  province  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  people 
have  waited  and  hoped,  aud  are  still  waitingand  hoping.  Although  the  people  here, 
aa  a  whole,  are  not  so  intelligent  as  in  other  parts,  yet  there  is  a  demand  for  educa- 
tional Unities  and  a  field  for  good  and  lasting  results. 


A  word  with  respect  to  this  province,  so  that  some  idea  can  be  formed  as  to  what 
nmf  be  expected  in  the  future;  conditions  determine  events. 

This  province  haa  an  area  of  about  13,000  sijuare  miles.  It  Is  ten  times  the  si?^  of 
Rhode  Island,  three  times  the  size  of  Connecticut,  but  in  inhabitants  it  has  leas  than 
150,000  [>eople,  but  with  little  more  than  half  Christianized.  The  great  valley  of  the 
Agusan  la  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  pagan  people,  the  Manoboa  occupying  half 
ttie  area  of  the  province.  The  people  with  whom  we  must  deal  live  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  along  the  north  and  eaet  coast  stretching  inland,  except  in  the  most 
northern  part,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  which  graduaUy  grows  narrower  and 
disappears  in  the  southern  end  of  the  province.  They  simply  represent  a  migration 
whidi  has  beengoingonfor  perhapsa  century  or  more  from  Leyte,  Bohol,  andOebu, 
principally  from  Bohol  at  present.  They  come,  aa  is  natural,  from  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  In  the  Agusan  they  are  mixed  with  the  pagan  native  blood,  while  at 
the  south  scarcely  a  family  can  lie  found  which  has  not  some  Mandayan  blood.  Ail 
are  poor,  but  for  the  most  part  represent  a  thrifty,  hearty  clafs  of  people,  morally 
and  physically  superior  to  those  found  in  moat  parts  of  the  islands,  but  much  less 
enlightened.  Perhaps  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  read  and  write  his  own  dialect,  but 
no  difficulty  has  ever  been  found  in  inducing  the  children  to  attend  school  when  the 
parents  have  the  slightest  education,  They  only  need  to  be  taught  by  living  exam- 
plea  that  education  is  a  good  thing  and  they  will  be  willing  and  anxious  to  attend. 

Because  of  these  things  work  will  be  slower  here,  but  no  more  fruitful  field  can  be 
found  for  ultimate  goo<f  than  Surigao  Province.  Attendance  is  less  for  these  reasons 
than  in  other  parts,  but  there  is  in  this  province  no  enmity  to  schools  whatever. 
Patience  and  honest  faithful  work  is  all  that  is  needed  to  accomplish  results.  _  W- 
have  the  highest  hopes  of  ultimate  Buccess  in  the  educational 


Elish  results.     We 
in  this  province. 
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Language: 
Towns  ii 

Towns  in  which  nati^  ea 

School  money: 

Total  amount  school  money  collected  in  1902  Mexican  $5, 353. 19 

Average  amount  school  monej  collecteil  for  eaoh  town  Mexican                (157. 44 

Largest  amount  school  money  collected  in  an^  tou  n   Mesican  $724. 36 

Smallest  amount  scho<l  money  collected  in  anj  t  wn  Mexican                    $22.94 

Amount  spent  for  school  furniture   Mexican  $467. 00 

Amount  spent  for  sihool  buildup   Mexican  $2, 557. 79 

School  attendance,  etc.: 

Kumber  enrolled  in  schools  with  American  tea(,her=i  700 

Averts  number  enrollei  for  each  American  teacher  8S 

Avenge  daily  attendance  io  each  imencan  teacher  40 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  5, 132 

Average  daily  attenoanc*  2, 042 

Summer  normal  school: 

Numher  enrolled 96 

Average  daily  attendance  80 

Candidal«s  for  teachers  position  77 

Number  of  towns  represented  21 

Provincial  school: 

Number  enrolled  first  day  25 

Number  enrolled  at  present  end  cf  first  month  74 

Per  cent  of  attendance  93 

Number  of  towns  represented  18 

Division  of  Tarlac. 

[Report  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Oampbbll,  division  superintendent  of  Tarlac.] 

In  submitting  thie  report,  I  wish  to  state  in  the  beginning  that  it  almost  altogether 
reprefients  the  work  of  Mr.  0.  S.  Eeimold,  who  was  acting  division  superintendent 
of  the  province  of  Tarlac  from  the  1st  of  April  to  August  15,  of  this  year,  1903.  Mr. 
Eeimold  has  Iwd  experience  in  town  school  work,  in  the  provincial  school,  and  tHao 
as  superintendent,  and  is  therefore  well  qualified  to  make  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  work.  My  duties  have  consisted  largely  of  those  of  an  editor,  in  looking 
over  and  arrai^ng  the  matorial  he  had  gathered  in  the  order  and  condition  in  which 
it  reaches  your  hands. 

All  conditions  indicate  a  most  favorable  State  of  affairs  educational  and  the  present 
is  full  of  promise  of  still  better  conditions.  Although  there  never  has  been  evidence 
of  open  hostility  against  the  cause  of  education,  yet  there  has  existed  in  some  locali- 
ties a  certain  degree  of  apathy  and  indolence,  especially  among  the  officials,  which 
necessarily  hindered  the  prepress  of  the  schools.  During  the  past  year  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  has  been  noticed.  In  every  town  there  is  some  evidence  of 
active  interest.  This  happy  state  of  afffurs  is  lai^ly  due  to  the  patience,  untiring 
ene)^,  and  tact  of  Mr.  Fiftak  E.  White,  who  was  appointed  the  first  teacher  of  Tar- 
lac in  July,  1901,  later  made  deputy  division  superintwident,  and  finally  division  super- 
intendent, in  which  capacity  he  acted  until  February,  1903,  when  he  was  assign^  to 
Manila  as  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  these 
results  could  have  been  achieved  had  it  not  been  for  the  hearty  and  sincere  support 
and  cooperation  of  tlie  governor,  Mr.  Alfonso  Ramos^  and  the  provincial  secretary, 
Mr.  Marciano  Barrem,  both  men  of  influence,  enjoying  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Bamos,  formerly  presidente  of  Tarlac,  was  lat^ely  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  schoolhouse  in  the  province.  Mr.  Barrera,  formerly 
presidente  of  Concepdon,  began  the  construction  of  a  large  7-room  building,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  province.  Both  men  in  their  present  capaciti^  have 
always  proven  themselves  consistent  supporters  and  promoters  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  province.  They  have  demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  their  words  by 
sending  their  children  to  the  primary  schools,  who  have  been  model  students  in  con- 
duct, ability,  and  application. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  schools  have  flourished  best  and  received  the  most 
support  in  towns  where  the  officials,  especially  the  presidentes,  are  men  of  ability 
and-  regulate  well  liie  municipal  afiairs,  whereas  the  schools  suffer  in  the  poorly 
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governed  towns.  Some  offlciala  have  been  removed  from  office  on  account  of  ineffi- 
ciency or  charged  with  some  criminal  offense  of  which  they  had  heen  found  guilty. 

The  Pilipino  padrea  have  not  been  unfriendly  toward  the  American  teachers, 
although  they  have  maintained  an  attitude  of  indifference  toward  the  gchools.  A 
few  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  lend  their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  schools 
if  properly  approached.  In  some  towns  the  padres  have  addressed  the  pupils  on 
special  occaaioos.  The  padre  of  Tarlac  contributed  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  new  building.  Another  favorable  evidence  is  that 
there  has  been  lees  of  ademand  for  the  closing  of  schools  for  the  observance  of  church 
holidays.  This  has  been  happily  adjusted  in  some  towns  by  excusing  from  class  all 
pupils  who  desired  to  attend  mass,  after  which  they  return  to  their  classes.  The 
number  afiking  to  be  excused  grew  less  with  each  succeeding  holiday. 

Probably  the  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
vincial high  school,  whicnopenedthebeginnin^of  the  school  ytar.  The  enthusiasm, 
interest,  and  application  of  the  students  while  in  attendance  at  the  normal,  together 
with  the  marked  ]irogres3  of  the  majority,  seemed  to  warrant  the  euccessof  such  an 
institution.  That  this  new  feature  was  retsived  with  favor  is  evidenced  in  the  fact 
that  the  provincial  board  immediately  took  steps  toward  the  construction  of  a  high 
school  building.  The  provincial  school  and  the  normal  school  have  been  the  cause 
of  awakening  a  new  interest  in  the  children  of  the  primary  schools,  for  many  a  child 
has  been  kept  in  the  municipal  school  with  the  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  enter  the 
provincial  school.  The  provindal  school  adds  a  dignity  to  the  whole  school  system, 
and  the  people  realizing  more  and  more  its  relation  with  the  municipal  schools 
attach  more  importance  to  the  latter.  Parents  are  ever  eager  to  enter  their  children 
in  the  higher  schools,  but  are  loath  to  send  them  to  the  primary.  Consequently 
children  are  frequently  sent  to  the  Spanish  colleges  in  Manife  with  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing them  enter  the  provincial  school  later.  The  announcement  that  uo  teachers  wiU 
be  appointed  unless  they  have  attended  this  school  has  been  effective  in  keeping  in 
the  municipal  schools  young  men  and  women  until  they  are  able  to  enter  the  high 
school. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  March  31,  HW3,  there  were  in  this  province  13  American 
teachers,  7  men  and  6  women.  Ten  were  stationed  in  the  towns,  3  in  the  provin- 
cial school.  It  is  proposed  this  year  to  place  2  teachers  in  each  of  the  following 
towns;  Camiling,  Concepcion,  Gerona,  Moncada,  Paniqui,  Tarlac,  Victoria;  Oapas 
and  possibly  Bambaii  wili  each  have  1;  4  teachers  will  be  assigned  to  the  provincial 
school. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  every  town  in  which  American  teachers  were  stationed, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  smaller  ones,  were  supplied  with  schoolhouses.  Tariac  was 
the  only  town  tliat  did  anything  in  the  way  of  building.  Two  rooms  were  added  to 
the  school,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  liu^est  munidpal  school  t)uitdings  in  the  prov- 
ince. It  is  proposed  t»  divide  the  entire  building  mto  rooms  seating  from  60  to  75 
pupils,  putting  a  native  teacher  in  chai^  of  each  room.  The  purp(«e  is  to  make 
this  a  graded  school.  The  cost  of  thisimprovementwasjl, 714.14  (Mexican  currency 
is  used  throughout  this  report  unless  otherwise  specified),  about  $360  of  which  was 
raised  by  private  subscription;  the  reat,  because  of  the  depletion  of  the  school  fund, 
was  borrowed  from  the  municipal  fund. 

On  account  of  the  small  amount  aviulable  for  schools,  the  towns  have  been  unable 
to  provide  the  much-needed  school  furniture.  There  is  a  great  need  of  benches  and 
desks,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns.  In  some  towns  the  presidentes  have  heen 
persuaded  to  make  short  desks  and  benches.  Paniqui  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to 
adopt  this  style.  It  is  hoped  that  the  students  of  the  manual  training  department 
of  the  provincial  school  will  bo  able  to  make  benches  of  an  approved  pattern  tor  the 
smaller  towns,  provided  they  furnish  the  material.  Since  the  buildings  are  all  com- 
paratively new  it  has  not  been  necessary  lo  make  any  extensive  repairs. 

The  delay  in  the  collection  of  the  land  tax  occasioned  by  the  revision  of  land 
valuation  and  the  taking  of  the  census  hae,  to  a  certain  extent,  hampered  the  prog- 
ress of  the  schools  and  worked  a  hardship  on  some  of  the  teachers,  who  in  some 
cases  have  had  to  w^t  several  mouths  for  their  salaries.  The  teachers  of  the  town 
of  Tariac  just  recently  received  a  part  payment  on  salaries  due  them  since  the  1st 
of  February.  However,  it  must  be  saitt  to  the  credit  of  all  that  never  was  heard  one 
word  of  complaint 

Tarlac  Province  has  17  towns,  in  15  of  which  were  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  bureau  of  education.  The  total  enrollment  for  all  schools,  central  and  barrio, 
for  the  seven  months  was:  Boys,  2,028;  girls,  914;  total,  2,942.  The  total  average 
attendance  for  the  same  period  was:  Boys,  1,479;  girls,  656;  total,  2,122. 

mi. ,-___.__  1 ^  _J7  _....__  J .-_  j._.  i.  ggygra]  ,.aiises  in  addition 
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instruotion  in  the  importance  of  regularity  and  punctaality  of  attendance.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  term  the  schools  were  more  or  less  hampered  with  the  ravf^es  oi 
cholera.  The  attendance  waa  on  tlie  increase  in  al!  the  towns,  and  reached  its 
highest  point  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  there  was  a  rapid  and  heavy  falling 
off,  BO  that  by  the  middle  of  December  some  of  the  schools  lost  from  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  their  pupila.  This  tailing  off  is  due  to  the  rice  harvest,  which  begins  the 
first  of  Decemi>er  and  extends  to  the  middle  of  January,  the  harvest  being  at  ile 
height  in  December.  Thia  difficulty  will  be  overcome  this  year  by  opening  the 
mnnidpal  schools  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  August  17,  ana  closing  them  for  the 
holiday  vacation  December  4. 

The  attendance  was  very  small  when  the  schools  were  opened  after  the  holiday 
vacation,  partly  on  account  of  the  delayed  rice  harvest;  but  it  seems  that  procrasti- 
nation is  merely  a  habit  of  the  people,  as  shown  in  every  phase  of  their  lives.  The 
enrollment  increased  steadily  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  tenn,  and  the 
attendance  improved,  reaching  the  highest  point  tor  the  whole  year  during  the 
month  of  March. 

The  attendance  in  the  schools  under  the  eupervisioh  of  American  teachers  has  been 

§ood,  but  in  some  of  the  towns  it  is  not  as  lai^  as  the  building  would  accommo- 
at«,  which  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  prefiidentes  Although 
the  teachers  have  had  to  contend  with  the  question  of  r^jularity  of  attendance  and 
punctuality,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  when  the  child  has  acquired  some  unier 
standing  ot  English,  so  as  to  hold  his  interest,  he  becomes  regular  and  punctoal 
Some  of  the  higher  classes  maintain  an  attendance  record  of  over  90  per  cent 


It  has  been  found  that  the  matter  of  punctuality  is  one  of  education.  If  the  teacher 
is  always  prompt  and  insists  upon  promptness  in  the  pupils,  the  end  cam  be  gained. 
This  was  especially  notable  in  the  provincial  school,  where,  at  the  opening  of  a 
term,  many  wiTuld  come  late,  but  the  number  would  rapidly  decrease  antil  the 
school  had  almost  a  perfect  record  for  punctuality  before  the  close.  The  people  are, 
many  of  them,  naturally  indolent  and  careless,  but  they  imitate  quickly  and  usually 
try  to  do  what  is  required  ot  them.  This  matter  of  punctuality  seems  to  me  to  be 
largely  a  test  case  tor  the  teacher  in  charge;  as  the  teacher  is,  so  will  be  the  pupils. 


£ach  Ameriram  teacher  devotes  five  hours  a  day  to  actiial  teaching;  four  hours  are 
given  to  the  pupils  of  schools  and  one  hour  to  the  native  teachers.  In  some  schools 
the  one-sesaion  plan  has  been  tried,  proving  satisfactory  to  botb  teachers  and  pupila. 
In  the  town  of  Tarlac  the  one  session  was  mllowed,  but  instead  of  having  a  special 
class  for  the  native  teachers  they  were  entered  in  the  classes  in  the  provincial  school 
and  the  American  teachers  of  the  municipal  school  took  charge  of  the  classes  in  this 
school.  This  year  it  is  thought  best  to  adopt  a  uniform  plan  for  all  the  schools,  and 
since  the  one-session  plan  seems  preferable  and  more  suitable  the  following  arrai^^ 
ment  has  been  suggested:  Morning  session  tor  pupils,  from  7.30  to  11.30;  teadiers' 
class,  afternoon  3. 30  to  4. 30. 

The  work  in  the  teachers'  c 
Ei^lish,  but  now  since  more 
language  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  devote  the  hour  to  the  discussion  of  and 
instrucuon  in  methods  of  teaching.  The  teacher  brings  up  for  discussion  anything 
pertaining  to  the  school  work.  He  takes  this  time  to  help  prepare  the  lessons  tor 
the  following  day,  showing  the  best  way  of  presentit^  a  new  idea,  calling  attention 
to  some  point  which  needs  to  be  emphasized;  in  fact,  he  should  make  his  teachers 
feel  that  this  is  the  time  tor  them  to  unload  their  troubles  and  receive  advice  and 


Filipino  teachers  have  been  in  chai^  of  five  towns  during  the  ™st  year.  No 
great  Jesuits  were  expected,  on  account  of  the  small  knowledge  of  Enghah  of  the 
teachers;  but  theae  schools  were  established  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  siirprifdng  to  note  what  some  ot  the  little  people  have  learned.  These 
schools^  have  been  the  means  of  getting  into  the  normal  school  some  few  who 
otherwise  would  never  have  entered. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  get  good  teachers  tor  these  smaller  towns.  Naturally  the 
beat  teachers  are  found  in  towns  with  American  teachers.  The  Filipino  teachers 
prefer  to  remain  at  these  places  because  of  the  opportimity  of  learning  English,  and. 
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moreover,  they  attach  a,  certain  honor  to  such  position;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
regard  the  smaller  towns  in  the  same  light  aa  barrio  schools,  which  are  beneath 
their  dignity.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Filipino  ia  loath  to  leave  his  town,  and  the 
townspeople  are  not  willing  that  an  outsider  should  come;  the  sending  of  an  outsider 
in  several  instances  has  been  the  cause  of  trouble.  In  auch  cases  the  offidala  make 
a  complaint  agaioBt  the  teacher  on  some  pretext.  When  an  examination  of  the 
matter  is  joade  it  is  generally  found  that  eitner  he  b  not  a  "natural,"  or  that  he  is 
of  a  different  class  from  the  majority  of  the  townsfolk  or  most  influential  faction. 

This  year  a  new  ]>lan  will  be  tried.  The  general  superintendent  has  announced 
that  some  of  the  best  teachers  are  to  be  put  on  the  insular  pay  roll.  There  are  three 
or  four  townawhere  the  schools  for  the  past  year  have  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Filipino  teachers.  The  attendance  has  in  siin>e  instances  been  over  125,  and  the 
officials  have  asked  repeatedly  for  American  teachers.  All  the  conditiona  are  favor- 
able, and  it  has  been  decided  to  assign  Filipino  teachers  who  have  been  recommended 
to  be  placed  on  the  insular  pay  roll . 


There  were  last  year  52  Filipino  tea<;hers  employed  in  the  municipal  schools,  47 
men  and  5  women.  At  the  close  of  the  year  2  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health; 
3  were  dismissed;  the  remaining  47  enter^  the  vacation  normal  institute  in  June; 
1  was  excused  from  attendinsonaccoontof  ill  health.  During  the  year  15  newappoint- 
ments  were  made.  In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teacliers,  no  one  is 
appointed  who  has  not  attended  the  vacation  normals  and  the  provincial  school. 
Rromotions  and  increases  are  baaed  not  only  upon  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  Ei^lish, 
but  also  upon  his  ability  to  teach  and  manage  his  class  or  school. 

Although  the  salaries  in  many  cases  are  small,  it  is  intended  to  have  it  thoroughly 
understood  that  no  attention  will  be  jiaad  to  the  frequent  requests  for  increases  baaed 
upon  the  plea  of  poverty.  From  the  view  point  of  salary  the  situation  has  not  been 
encoura^ng.      The  school  funds  are  small  and  barely  sufBce  lo  ^y  the  present 


Two  teachers  last  year  received  40  pesos  per  month,  the  highest  salary  paid;  and 
1  received  10  pesos,  the  minimum.  The  average  salary  is  a  Httle  over  20  pesos. 
Teachers  receive  full  salary  durii^  the  vacation  and  the  session  of  the  normal. 


As  a  result  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  students  at  the  vaca- 
tion normal  a  year  ago,  a  provincial  school  was  established  at  Tarlac,  the  capital  of 
this  province.  This  school  was  opened  September  1,  1902,  with  ait  enrollment  of 
35  students,  which  was  increased  to  93  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  teaching  force  consisted  of  principal,  Mr.  8.  A.  Campbell,  and  three  assistants, 
Miss  Ansbro,  Mrs.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Tejada.  The  2  American  teachers  of  the 
municipal  school  each  took  two  classes  every  afternoon. 

The  couree  ofatudy  on  the  whole  consisted  of  the  continuation  of  the  ionr  branches 
taught  at  the  normal— reading,  compoaition,  arithmetic,  and  ge<^aphy.  Some  of 
the  advanced  pupils  studied  American  and  Philippine  history.  Instruction  was 
also  given  in  bookkeeping  and  typewriting  and  Spanish,  which  work  was  optional. 

The  per  cent  of  attwidaice  was  far  above  that  in  the  primary  schools.  The  puirils 
entered  the  work  with  an  earnest  enthusiasm  which  never  l^^ed.  The  results  of 
the  first  year  were  beyond  expectation,  and  probably  were  newer  more  appreciated 
than  during  the  normal  institute  of  this  year,  when  these  students  stood  out  m  marked 
contrast  against  those  who  spent  the  past  j[ear  teaching  in  their  schools. 

The  provincial  school  has  awakened  an  interest  in  the  youi^r  pupils  of  the  pri- 
mary schools,  who  are  kept  in  school  by  the  hope  of  soon  bemg  able  to  enter  the 
high  school.  The  people  of  the  province  are  gradually  b^inning  to  comprehend 
the  importance  of  tnie  institution.  The  roquirements  as  yet  are  not  ver^  high,  it 
beii^  Uie  purpose  to  get  the  young  men  and  women  who  show  some  aphtude  and 
desire  to  learn,  but  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  the  primary  schools  on  account  of 
liieir  ags.  Some  of  the  best  students  of  the  past  year  would  probably  never  have 
gone  to  school,  whereas  now  liiey  have  become  so  attached  to  their  work  that  they 
would  not  even  leave  their  studies  for  a  good  position  to  teach. 
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Almost  coincident  with  the  establiahment  of  the  provincial  school  the  provincial 
board  took  stops  toward  erecting  a  building  tor  this  institution.  An  appropriation 
of  $5,000  gold  haa  been  made  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  building 
will  exceed  that  amount,  as  it  is  pnrpoaed  to  fit  out  a  woodworliing  department 

On  account  of  a  technicality  in  the  manner  of  procedure  the  construction  was  una- 
voidably de^yed,  so  that  it  was  not  begun  until  the  first  part  of  June  this  year.  It 
is  expected  to  be  ready  tor  occupancy  about  the  middle  of  September,  until  which 
time  the  school  will  be  held  in  the  aftemoons  only,  from  2  to  6,  in  the  municipal 
school  building.  Mr.  Peter  McKay,  an  American  contractor,  has  chai^  of  the  con- 
struction, and  will  probably  equip  the  woodworkii^  department.  Only  the  best  and 
most  skilled  Filipino  labor  ie  employed,  and  no  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  in 
procariiM  the  b^  material. 

There  has  come  a  demand  from  the  people  for  special  instruction  in.  manual  train- 
ing. A  spwial  teather  of  trMning  ana  experience  in  this  branch  will  be  added,  to 
the  corps,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  a  workroom  is  to  be  fully  equipped  and  fur- 
nished. The  bureau  of  education  will  supply  the  necessary  tools  and  matnimenta, 
while  the  provincial  boani  will  fnmish  the  workbench^,  tool  chests,  drawing  tables, 
etc  The  course,  in  general,  will  consist  of  elementrry  mechanical  drawing;  study 
of  woods,  American  and  Filipino,  their  uses,  values,  elo. ;  practice  in  making  joints, 
mortises,  sjilices,  and  simple  articles,  for  all  of  which  drawings  shall  have  been  pre- 
pared; finishing  of  wood  surfaces,  oiling,  painfing,  varnishing. 

Mr.  George  M.  Egan,  who  conducted  the  teachers'  class  during  the  normal,  will 
have  charge  of  the  normal  training  department,  which  it  is  planned  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  municipal  school,  where  a  separate  room  will  be  reserved  for 
the  practice  class.  All  "aspirantes,"  or  those  intending  to  teach,  are  required  to 
take  this  course. 

The  business  course  b^un  last  year  will  be  continued  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  of  special  training  and  experience.  The  classes  in  Spimisli,  conducted  by  the 
Filipino  teacher,  will  also  be  continued  for  those  who  wish  to  take  it. 

r  17,  1&03. 

,        „  ,  of  which  I 

Q  charge,  circular  letters  were  sent  to  the  presidentes  of  all  towns  and  to  the 
Filipino  teachers  announcing  the  date  of  opening  and  giving  a  general  outline  of  the 
proposed  work.  These  persons  were  asked  Ui  cooperate  with  the  division  superin- 
tendent in  brinpng  into  this  school  all  the  advanced  pupils  of  the  municipal  schools, 
especially  those  who  intended  to  enter  the  provincial  school.  About  40O  circular 
letters  were  sent  to  tiie  students  of  the  provmcial  school,  those  who  had  attended 
the  institute  the  past  year,  and  pupils  of  the  municipal  schools  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  their  teachers  asqualifled  for  the  provincial  school.  In  all  these  circulars 
it  .was  urged  that  everybody  be  present  the  first  day  at  7.30  a.  m.  for  enrollment,  and 
it  was  announced  that  no  one,  except  on  account  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  would 
be  admitted  after  the  first  week. 

Preparations  were  made  for  a  school  of  about  300,  more  than  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  accommodate  without  hampering  the  work.  Monday  morning, 
June  8,  255  were  enrolled,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  this  number  reached  304. 
After  the  first  week  H  more,  who  had  lM«n  unavoidably  detained  or  who  came  from 
other  provinces,  entered,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  315—263  boys  and  52  girls. 
Of  this  number  48  were  Filipino  teachers.  During  the  session  35  left  for  various 
causes,  leaving  280,  who  received  certificates  for  the  ten  weeks'  work. 

The  attendance  was  regular.  A  large  number  were  present  at  every  class  during 
the  entire  session.  At  first  there  was  a  tendency  among  a  few  to  fail  to  report  to 
certain  classes,  but  this  irregularitv  was  soon  remedied  when  they  found  that  the 
matter  was  receiving  attention.  Tnere  were  very  rare  cases  of  long  absences;  very 
few  students  had  more  than  three  days'  absenceoutof  a  possible  49.  The  percentage 
of  attendance  was  96,  based  upon  the  number  belonging. 

Eveni  pueblo  except  Morianes,  which  has  never  hifl  a  school,  was  represented. 
Naturally  Tarlac  showed  the  lai^eSt  representation — nearly  halt  of  the  enrollment. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  tew  students  all  knew  some  English  when  they  entered. 
Exceptions  were  made  in  the  case  of  those  who  would  not  attend  the  town  schools 
on  account  of  theitage,  with  the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
application  and  capacity.  Severn  of  these  made  excellent  progress  and  were  recom- 
mended for  admission  to  the  provincial  school.  One  old  man,  50  years  of  age,  whom 
nobody  seemed  to  know,  registered  from  a  barrio  of  Gerona.  Evidently  he  had 
never  heard  English  and  knew  Spanish  by  hearsay  only.  Although  be  seemed 
beyond  hopes  he  was  admitted,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  left,  saying  that  the 
i     4. — 4.:  1^  such  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  profession  of  tea^diing. 
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The  institute  was  held  i 

during  tlie  vacation  months.    This  buildiia;  had  been  divided  int ,  , 

an  aaf^embiy  room,  seated  (lie  whole  Bchool,  which  met  each  morning  for  eingiug. 
The  smaller  rooms,  all  fitted  with  American  desks  of  the  mnnicipal  and  provincial 
sehoolB,  seated  from  20  to  60  pupils;  the  large  assembly  room  was  divided  mto  three 
recitation  sections;  partof  one  of  the  smallerrooma  was  used  as  the  principal's  office. 
All  the  rooms  were  well  equipped  with  blackboards,  maps,  tables,  ana  chdrs;  in 
fact,  nothing  was  lacking  in  applies,  school  f  umitnre,  or  anytliuig  essential  for  good, 
effective  work.  Although  mc«t  of  the  teachers  were  new  to  the  province,  they  all 
entered  into  the  work  with  a  zealous  spirit,  and  each  did  his  work  with  credit  to 
himself  and  the  department. 

One  of  the  lowest  sections  was  j)ut  in  a  separate  room  and  constituted  the  teachera' 
training  class.  Every  day  the  Fihpino  tt'achers  met  in  this  room,  and  Mr,  Efean, 
who  had  supervision  of  this  work,  would  call  upon  some  one  to  conduct  the  dass. 
After  two  periods  of  tea*;hin^  the  practice  class  was  dismissed  and  the  work  was  dis- 
cussed. Teachers  were  required  to  make  comments  and  criticiBm.  The  sapervisor 
would  correct  mistekes  of  all  kinds — pronunciation,  language,  position,  and  method 
of  teaching.  Part  of  tliis  period  was  devoted  to  outlining  preparation  of  next  day's 
work.  Each  teacher  was  required  to  write  out  his  plan  m  a  notebook,  which  was 
submitted  for  correction.  The  teachers  were  also  given  practice  in  class  manage- 
ment, such  as  keeping  the  register,  formulating  programmes,  and  making  out  reports. 
At  the  beginning  a  teacher  seemed  lost  when  tryiiw  to  conduct  a  recitation  with 
nothinj;  in  his  Imid  but  a  button  or  an  mnbrella,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  most 
advanced  were  able  to  occupy  the  period  with  a  conversation  lesson.  During  the 
term  three  periods  a  week^ere  given  in  muMc,  when  the  teachers  were  drilled  in  a 
tew  songs  most  popular  with  the  students.  They  were  given  practice  in  leading  and 
directing  the  chorus. 

An  exhibit  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  was  prepared  under  supervision  of  Miss 

Ansboro.    The  short  term  permitted  no  special  preparation  and  fittle  t' 

after  school  hours.     The  teachers  selected  from  their  daily  work  such  e 


...      .     _ eirdailv  woi      .    .      .    _  _ 

would  be  representative  and  gave  some  idea  of  the  method  of  conducting  it.    Such 
g,  after  having  been  corrected  the  same  as  any  other,  were  returned  to  the 


pupils  to  be  (Xipied  on  the  paper  forniahed  by  the  exposition  board.    .   . 

the  paper  was  given  to  the  clasa  and  first  jjroduction,  without  correction,  was  entered. 
Dictation  exercises  and  first  copies  of  written  tests  and  final  examination  were  also 
taken.  A  collection  of  maps  was  made  by  the  geographjf  classes.  The  first  division 
produced  a  series  of  Philippine  maps,  consisting  of  PhiUppine  Archipeiago^  school 
map  of  Luzon,  Luzon  and  Mindanao  with  provinces,  Lueon  and  Mississippi  drawn 
on  the  same  scale  to  show  relative  sizes,  Visayan  group,  etc. 

Meetings  of  the  teachers  of  the  institute  were  held  each  week  for  discussion  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  normal  and  work  in  the  provinces.  Methods  of  presenting 
different  subjects  to  these  children  were  freely  discussed.  The  questions  of  attend- 
ance, discipline,  and  pr<wrammes  were  brouglit  up.  A  general  expression  of  opinion 
was  solicited  on  certam  features  of  school  oi^nization,  with  the  idea  of  working  up 
to  a  uniformity  the  schools  of  this  division. 

It  was  planned  to  have  several  prominent  men  in  the  course  of  the  session  to 
address  the  students.  By  thus  showing  the  people  that  the  schools  w^ere  worthy  of 
the  personal  interest  of  such  persons  it  was  thought  that  the  schools  and  the  cause 
of  education  would  impress  the  people  with  their  importance.  Doctor  Bryan  had 
planned  to  visit  Tarlac  July  8,  bnt  was  unfortunately  taken  wck,  the  news  of  which 
was  recdved  with  much  dif^ilay  of  disappointment  by  the  students. 

The  Hon.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  of  the  civil  commission,  visited  the  institute  and 
addressed  the  students.  Thepresidentesof  the  province  and  provincial  officials  were 
present  at  this  gathering,  ana  it  was  evident  that  the  words  of  the  speaker  carried 
with  them  considerable  weight.  Mr.  Tavera  empliasized  especially  the  iinportant'e 
of  the  municipal  schools  and  the  education  of  the  masses.  He  appealed  to  thejpresl- 
deutes  to  support  the  American  teachers  and  especially  to  intermit  themselves  m  the 
attendance  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Tomas  del  Rosario,  of  the  advisory  board  of  public  instruction,  had  planned 
to  visit  the  school  during  the  term,  but  finding  it  impossible  he  was  present  on  the 
closing  day.  Mr.  Eosano's  address  treated  especially  of  the  education  of  woman, 
the  child's  first  teacher.  Part  of  his  address  was  especially  directed  to  the  Filipino 
teachers,  who,  he  said,  hold  a  most  important  position  and  upon  whom  depends  to  a 
large  extent  the  advancement  and  betterment  of  their  own  people.  In  this  con- 
nection he  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  character  and  morals,  for  his 
influence  extends  beyond  the  schoolroom.  He  asked  them  to  observe  and  imitate 
the  American  teachers. 
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The  monicipal  schools  resumed  work  in  the  various  towns  .August  17.  They  have 
now  been  running  for  two  weeks.  I  have  been  able  to  visit  five  of  the  towns  and 
found  things  very  satisfactory.  In  three  of  these  towns  the  attendance  a' 
about  225  and  in  the  other  two  about  120,  these  being  two  of  the  smaller  U 
The  pre«.dente8andp©opleareint«rested  and  active,  andthe  attendance  will  improve 
every  day  in  all  these  towns. 

The  number  of  teachers  and  their  asBignments  are  as  follows:  O.  S.  Eeimold,  pro- 
vincial school,  principal;  G.  M.  E«an,  provincial  school,  principal;  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Albright,  provincial  school,  priacipal;  William  Parsons,  Tarlac;  Elinabeth  Breiiizer, 
Tarlac;  L.  H.  Bonelli,  jr.,  Concepcion;  H.  M.  Butler,  Gerona;  Mrs.  H.  M,  Butler, 
Gerona;  C.  L.  Hoover,  Paniqui;  Mrs.  0.  L.  Hoover,  Paniqui;  A.  V.  Dalrvmple, 
Camiling;  W.  0.  Kaminer,  Camilii^;  H.  W,  Roberts,  Oapas;  I.  D.  Wall,  Victoria; 
C.  F.  Younp,  Victoria;  B.  F.  Moore,  Moncada.  Making  a  total  of  16  teachers  now  at 
work  in  this  province. 

Two  more  teachers  are  needed  for  the  provincial  school,  which  now  has  an 
attendance  of  150  and  is  still  growing.  Bamban  should  also  have  an  American 
teacher,  there  being  an  average  attendance  of  120  with  Filipino  teachers,  which  could 
be  doubled  by  an  American. 

Prospects  are  bright  for  the  province.  The  people  seem  awake  to  the  value  of  the 
schools,  and  with  the  settling  of  the  land-tax  business  and  a  good  crop  Tarlac  schools 
will  be  right  to  the  front  in  buildings,  equipment,  and  attendance. 

Division  op  Tayabas. 

Mr.  J.  C  Muerman  submits  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  progress  of  school 
work  in  bis  division: 

The  present  province  of  Tayabas  coneisls  of  the  former  provinces  of  Infanta, 
Principe,  and  Marinduque,  also  the  islands  ol  Alabat  and  Polillo  and  the  old  prov- ' 
ince  of  Tayabas,  an  area  of  over  10,000  square  miles,  and  a  long  seacoast  on  both  the 
China  Sea  and  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  30  oi^anized  pueblos  and  SO  public  schools,  including  one  barrio  school 
that  was  formerly  a  pueblo.  In  25  pueblos  English  instruction  has  been  given  by 
American  teachers  from  one  month  to  two  years. 


Seventeen  pueblos  have  schoolhouses  used  exclusively  for  school  purposes,  10  of 
which  are  in  excellent  repair  and  well  and  substantially  built.  Four  convents  are 
used,  one  at  Lucena  for  high  school  and  pnblic  school  also. '  This  building  will  be  0  ven 
up  October  1;  rent  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $25  ^old  per  month.  At  Mauban  rent  has 
been  offered,  but  price  not  fixed.  Unisan  will  give  up  use  of  convent  at  close  of 
month.    Sariaya  will  pay  rent  for  convent  as  soon  aa  price  is  named. 

Six  new  houses  are  now  in  course  of  construction  and  a  high  school  building  for 
Lucena.  Two  are  waiting  for  a  much-needed  loan,  as  the  fund  for  buildings  is 
exhausted.  A  number  of  suitable  outbuildings  have  been  built  during  the  year,  and 
hope  to  have  more  next.  The  sanitary  condition  is  fair  and  improving  with  each 
"cholera  scare."    All  advantages  being  taken  of  any  "advice  on  this  subject." 


An  effort  has  been  made  to  procure  suitable  grounds  near  the  schoolhouses  for  gar- 
dens, for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  native  as  well  as  other  products.  Thus  far 
only  two  have  reported  partial  success.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  work  done  by 
the  prisoners  of  this  province,  under  direction  of  Judge  Linebarger,  at  Tayabas.  A 
very  creditable  garden,  well  cultivated,  can  be  shown  anyone  at  the  above-named 
place. 


In  June,  1901,  Captain  Kerrick,  of  the  Thirtieth  U.  S.  Volunteer  Infantry,  organ- 
ized a  number  of  public  schools  and  appointed  native  teachers.  Captain  Kerrick 
was  acting  division  superintendent  until  August,  when  he  was  sueceoded  by  Supt. 
M.  A.  Oolton,  of  the  division  of  Cavite,  Batangas,  and  Tayabas,  and,  by  change  in 
the  law,  the  present  division  was  created  in  November,  1902. 
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Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affaire  io  this  province  the  first  year's  work  of  the 
schools  was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  but  from  September,  1902,  the  interest 
has  greatly  increased,  and  the  attendance  has  been  also  increased  over  100  per  cent 
in  many  places. 

The  organization  of  the  two  high  schools,  one  at  Lucena,  the  other  at  Boac,  ren- 
dered necessary  aome  "entrance  requirementB,"  which  the  public  schools  were  com- 
pelled to  give.  This  liaa  made  a  course  of  study  forthe  public  schools  necessary,  and 
upon  completion  o£  the  entrance  requirements  bj'  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
year^upife  of  the  public  schools  receive  a  certificate  which  entitles  them  to  enter 
the  h^h  school  without  an  extra  examination. 

Whfie  not  attempting  to  enforce  an  "iron-cla<l  graded  system,"  completion  of 
certain  books,  or  their  equivalent,  is  required  to  enter  the  high  school;  also  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  arithmetic,  language,  etc.  Uniformity  of  text-books  makes  little 
difference  in  this  wort.  Calisthenics  and  hygiene  are  given  especial  attention.  The 
teachers'  classea  are  well  attended;  an  aspirant  who  attends  the  normal  is  given  pref- 
erence in  case  of  any  vacancy.  Teachers  mustattend  the  normaland  take theexami- 
nation  at  the  close,  and  they  are  j^iven  certificates  to  show  what  grades  they  have 
received.  Native  teachers  are  required  to  make  reports  to  the  American  teachers,  or 
to  the  school  board,  at  the  close  of  each  month.  Salaries  of  native  teachers  depend 
not  alone  on  their  knoweledge  of  English,  but  their  work  in  the  schoolroom. 


In  June,  1902,  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  a  high  school  at  Tajabas,  tlie  former 
capital  of  this  province,  but,  on  account  of  cnoleraand  a  prevalent  idea  that  Tayabas 
wasan  unlieai  thy  pueblo,  only  6  pupils  wereenrolled.  Oholeraclosed  the  school  and 
it  was  ciiangiEd  to  Liicena  in  October  and  opened  with  20  pupils,  which  gradually 
increased  until  the  ave«^  daily  attendance  was  about  -^0  for  the  year.  Mr.  Ambrey 
Boylea  was  selected  as  principal,  with  Mr.  C.  J.  Anderson,  aasislant.  In  January, 
1903,  Mr.  Anderson  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Balch.whois  atpresent  actingprin- 
dpal,  with  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Wardall,  assistant.  Mr.  Boyles  made  a  visit  to  each  town 
tor  ■Uie  purpose  of  gettii^  students,  and  opened  his  house  for  many  of  them  on  the 
dormitory  plan.  By  these  means  several  towns  sent  students.  The  enrollment  this 
year  to  the  present  date:  Males,  77;  females,  24;  total,  101.  Of  this  number  Lucena 
claims  44.  The  enrollment  is  the  same  at  Boac,  and  the  coarse  of  study  varies  but 
sitehtly  with  the  Lucena  high  school. 

I  desire  in  this  connection  to  say  a  few  words  in  r^ard  to  the  teachers'  work  in 
the  high  school.  Through  Mr,  Boyles's  energv  and  activity  in  advertising  the  hiRh 
school  through  the  province,  every  pueblo  in  w»is  province  knows  of  the  high  school 
and  something  of  its  work,  aims,  and  object.  This  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Balch  in 
circular  letters  sent  to  the  pupils  who  passed  well  at  the  close  of  last  year  in  the  public 
scliools,  thus  tnakii^  our  provincial  h^h  school  a  provincial  school,  and  not  a  local 
high  school  for  Lucena.  One  interestii^  feature  of  the  work  is  the  number  of  young 
ladies  enrolled,  where  the  prejudice  is  as  strong  as  it  is  here  against  sending  young 
ladies  to  male  teachers.  The  interest  is  increasing  in  both  Boac  high  school  and 
Lucena. 

The  foundation  for  the  new  high  school  buildii^  is  already  Imd,  and  much  of  the 
lumber  is  on  the  ground.  We  hope  to  have  it  completed  in  two  months.  In  Boac 
the  old  provincial  capitol  building  baa  been  given  for  the  high  school,  but  it  is  sadly 
in  need  of  repair,  and  cam  not  be  used  nntil  such  repairs  are  made.  The  Boac  high 
school,  while  at  present  more  local  in  its  work  than  Locena,  is  rapidly  enlarging  its 
influence  over  the  entire  island.  The  present  great  needsof  our  high  schools  are  two 
good  native  teachers  each,  to  aid  American  teachers  in  their  work. 


From  September  of  last  year  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  daily  attend- 
ance of  our  public  schools.  Having  but  few  American  feachera  to  care  for  the  vast 
number  of  cnildren  enrolled,  it  made  the  work  very  hard  for  them  and  gave  them 
some  ground  for  complaint.  A  few  of  our  best  native  teachere  have  positively 
refused  to  continue  in  the  work  at  the  present  low  salary,  which  is  all  we  are  able 
to  pay.  Teachers  have  been  instructed  to  watch  more  carefully  after  books  and  sup- 
plies than  has  been  done  heretofore,  and  native  teachers  are  giving  the  monthly 
reports,  under  the  guidance  of  an  American  teacher,  who  is  held  responsible  for  all 
mistakes.  Our  work  this  year  will  be  better  classified  than  last  in  order  to  meet  the 
new  requirements  for  entrance  int»  the  high  schools. 
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The  "critic-teacher's  class"  was  made  quite  a  feature  in  the  normal,  and  "  meth- 
ods" were  given  especial  attention.  Almost  every  teacher  taught  under  the  eyeand 
diiectiou  of  the  American  teacher.  The  work  was  faithtully  performed  hy  our 
American  teachers,  and  an  esamination  wae  held  for  teachers,  or  those  who  expected 
to  teach,  and  67  received  certdflcates  and  appointmente.  My  critidHm  o£  the  work 
WM  the  lack  of  music  and  calisthenics.  This  I  hope  to  remedy  next  year  with  pro- 
grammea  for  the  "social  aide."     This  wae  neglected  this  year. 

Every  teacher  erwswed  in  public-school  work,  except  sis,  wae  enrolled  in  the  nor- 
mal, and  I  have  valid  excuses  from  each  of  thent.  The  interest  was  excellent,  and 
the  plan  of  having  men  of  the  town,  preaidentes,  and  others  interested  give  talks 
proved  to  be  a  great  succws  and  will  be  followed  during  the  present  year,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  have  some  of  the  mothers  interested.  I  will  recommend  Lucban  for 
the  next  normal,  and  already  they  are  preparing  for  it. 

Every  town  in  the  entire  province  had  a  repreeentative,  except  one,  and  it  was 
tliroi^h  no  fanlt  of  a  determined  Filipino  that  ne  did  not  reach  the  school  in  tima 
We  had  little  trouble  on  account  of  sickness  this  year,  and  few  excuses  were  made 
from  that  cause. 

1  desire  to  mention  one  ieature  often  overlooked  in  our  work.  I  noticed  a  more 
friendly  feeling  between  our  Filipino  and  American  teachers;  they  associated  more 
than  last  year  together.    They  soem  to  feel  more  free  to  ask  qneslions,  advice,  etc. 

rT.i__  . :....  1..  •• — I  T -iception  to  the  visiting  native  teachers,  which 

e'' even  in  the  Philippines. 


Unless  some  action  is  soon  taken  to  regulate  this  growing  evil  we  will  have  a  pri- 
vate school  for  about  every  ten  children.  There  are  mani;  private  schools  that  work 
with  perfect  harmony  with  the  public  schools,  some  teaching  at  difierent  hours  than 
those  of  the  public  school.  In  some  of  liieee  so-called  private  schools  I  have  found 
many  books  that  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  were  originally  the  property  of  the 
pubbc  schools.  Unfortunately,  not  every  book  in  the  public  school  contains  the 
necessary  stamp,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  property. 

While  our  public  schools  have  aJl  they  can  do  to  attend  to  the  enrollment  they 
now  have,  we  are  allowing  piivate  schools  to  gain  quite  a  hold  in  the  towns  and  com- 
munity. Many  of  fiese  siiiools  are  absolutely  worse  than  usele^.  In  one,  where 
children  have  been  paying  a  peso  a  month  tor  instruction,  not  over  one  hour  a  day 
has  been  given  them,  and  that  in  poor  Spanish  and  still  worse  Engli8h.{?) 


Through  lack  of  funds  all  barrio  schools  were  closed  in  February  excepting  one.  I 
regretted  haviM  to  do  this,  because  in  Marinduque,  where  there  are  many  large  barrios, 
the  barrio  schools  werereall_ydoii^excellentworkai»d  giving  general  satisfaction.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  year  will  see  our  school  fund  replenished  that  we  may 
open  again  our  mnch-needed  barrio  schools.    Many  have  their  own  houses. 


In  this  firovince  great  interest  has  been  taken  in  our  night  schools  by  the  older  per- 
sons, and  it  has  been  a  great  factor  in  keeping  up  tbe  attendance  in  day  school. 
Older  brothers  who  can  not  go  to  the  day  school,  and  younger  ones  who  can  not  go 
to  the  night  school,  would  vie  with  each  other  in  their  study  and  knowledge  of 
English.  The  number  of  schools  being  reduced  to  six  decreases  the  attendance  over 
300.  We  regret  that  this  action  was  deemed  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
hut  they  doubtless  had  good  reason  for  doing  so. 


We  have  averaged  nearly  300  to  each  American  teacher;  this  is  entirely  too  many 
with  the  present  help  of  tno  native  teachers.  It  has  been  the  partial  cause  of  the 
sickness  ol  some  of  our  teachers.  During  the  past  year  two  teachers  have  been  called 
away  by  death— Mrs.  W.  A.  Ross  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Mathews,  Their  deaths  were 
reported  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  farther  mention  here. 

Of  the  American  teachers  at  present  engaged  In  the  work,  in  general  they  have  my 
h^hest  confidence  and  esteem.     Their  moral  standard  is  excellent,  and  I  know  of  no 
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teaclier  who  drinks  to  excess.  They  have  treated  me  with  the  highest  respect,  taken 
i:riticisinkiinllv,  and  aeteilnpon  my  fniggestioii  with  agood  will.  I  only  wish  to  have 
16  more  just  like  them.     They  are  a  credit  to  the  department. 


In  two  years  some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  our  native  helper?. 

With  the  assistajiiMJ  oi  the  treasurer  and  governor  we  are  enabled  to  iiiaice  a  rule 
that  teachers  continually  tardy  should  not  receive  their  full  pay;  this  has  beenasuc- 
ceHS.  The  teachera  selected  this  year  are  very  satisfactory,  both  in  their  knowledge 
of  English  and  manner  of  teachi^.  Several  who  did  not  attend  the  normal  every 
day,  imd  could  not  ^e  eood  reason,  were  refused  appointments.  With  the  exception 
of  tour  in  this  province  I  do  not  think  the  native  teachers  yet  able  to  do  without  the 
aid  of  an  American  teacher.  Mr.  Eusebio  P.  Estrella,  however,  does  even  better 
alone,  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  work,  and  has  excellent  order  in  his  school.  Three 
of  iny  be**  lady  teachers  have  married  Americans — one  only  continuea  to  teach. 
1*88  itault  has  been  found  with  our  native  teachers  this  year  than  last,  and  more 
interest  is  taken  in  studv  and  in  the  teachers'  class. 

I  have  asked  the  teachers  of  sis  different  schools  to  prepare  for  another  examina- 
tion before  me  personally  in  December;  these  teachers  had  very  poor  marks  in  the 
normals.  Our  native  teachers  must  keep  up  their  work.  Our  teachers'  classes  are 
taking  up  the  high-school  courae,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  a  part  of  it,  at 

IVe  feel  the  need  of  a  little  different  class  of  teachers— those  who  do  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  teach,  but  who  really  desire  to  teach,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 


Mv  relations  with  the  board  have  been  pleasant  and  fairly  satisfactory.  They  arc 
busy  with  many  different  affairs  of  the  province,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  at  times  slow 
to  act  for  the  schools;  l)itt  I  believe  thejr  honestly  and  eamestJy  have  the  beet  inter- 
ests of  our  achoola  in  mind,  and  are  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help.  They 
have  aided  me  often  in  securing  much  repairs  on  school  buildings  from  presidenfes, 
who  were  unnaturally  (?)  slow. 


I  have  met  all  and  find  them  varied  in  notions  and  ideas.  Tbey  have  carried  out 
the  wishes  of  the  division  superintendent  as  well  as  could  be  expecteil.  I  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  get  much  done  on  fiesta  days,  or  juat  before  election;  hence  omit 
those  days  and  take  the  day  after;  it  generally  succeeds. 


No  open  opposition  is  shown  the  schools  here,  or  the  school  work.  I  can  offer  no 
complaint  of  their  treatment  in  any  way;  it  has  been  courteous  and  kind.  Two 
Agustin  friars  are  in  the  province,  one  at  Kasiguran  and  one  at  Baler;  the  rest  are 
native  priests.     I  am  personally  acquainted  witn  nearly  all  of  them. 


A  law  amending  the  present  act  that  gives  the  division  saperinfendent  power  to 
approve  of  all  eslimates,  and  gives  him  no  power  to  sign  warrants,  or  to  hold  presi- 
dentes  or  councils  to  their  agreement,  if  the  provinidal  treasurer  approves  of  their 
expending  the  money  iu  another  way  for  school  purposes. 

A  law  making  the  division  superintendent  a  member  of  the  provincial  board. 

Regulating  private  schools  andmakingEnglisha  basis  of  all  instruction;  also  grant- 
ing licenses  to  private  school  teachers. 

The  making  of  all  nonexpendable  property  the  property  of  the  school  district  or 
town,  to  be  bought  and  paid  for  by  them,  and,  in  a  short  time,  allow  the  towns  to 
own  their  own  text-boolis. 

Grading  teachers  by  examination  and  salaries  based  on  grade. 

A  fair  and  just  compulsory  attendance  law. 

An  equitable  distribution  of  the  school  funds  by  the  insular  or  provincial  govern- 
ments. 
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Of  the  work  o£  the  past  year,  the  gain  in  attendance  lias  lioen  mentioned.  The 
greatest  gain  is  in  getting  many  older  pupils  interested,  and  the  average  age  of  our 
pupils  is  much  greater  than  one  year  ago. 

Parents  interested  by  means  of  entertainmentB;  teachers  iiave  visited  the  homesof 
their  pupils. 

Reunions  o£  different  schools  with  a  good  English  programme.  Friendly  contests 
in  speaking,  composition,  and  sii^ng. 

Interest  m  normal  schools. 

Principal  discouraging  features,  lack  of  funds  to  allow  ns  to  hnild  new  houses  or 
reMir  old  ones  and  pay  teachers  their  well-earned  salaries. 

The  tendency  to  cut  the  assessment  lisle  and  extend  time  payment  of  tases  makes 
the  work  slow,  hut  we  believe  time  will  adjust  all. 

The  most  pressing  need  at  present  is  more  American  help  snd  some  native  teachers, 
under  insular  employ,  so  that  they  may  be  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  province. 
Schools  of  200  and  300  pupils  and  no  American  teacher. 

The  popnlation  over  200,000  and  but  19  American  teachers,  including  the  4  now  in 
hfeh  ecnools. 

We  need  from  12  to  16  more  for  the  work;  the  present  force  can  not  do  it,  and 
complain  of  the  hard  work  they  are  required  to  do  under  the  present  conditions. 

I  MDcereiy  trust  the  promise  to  send  more  teachers  may  he  realized  soon. 

There  is  every  reason  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  and  but  little  to  dis- 
courage our  efforts  here,  except  what  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  with  tlie 
highest  confidence  in  those  who  are  in  authority  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
n^a  of  the  educational  department  will  be  neglected,  nor  that  our  troubles  here  in 
this  province  are  the  only  ones  that  need  repair. 

Division  of  Zambalbs. 

Mr.  Otho  Atkin,  division  superintendent  of  Zambales,  reports  as  follows  on  school 
condilionB  in  the  province  under  his  supervison: 

1  feel  that  it  is  not  neeeesary  for  me  to  make  any  comment  upon  the  records  I 
am  forwarding.  I  do  want  to  respectfully  invite  your  attention  again  to  the  records 
made  during  the  year  by  the  towns  in  which  there  are  no  American  t^hers. 

Zambales  is  considered  a  poor  province,  and  it  seems  that  it  is  always  afflicted  in 
some  way.  Just  now  we  nave  sections  that  are  suffering  from  famine,  others  in 
which  the  cholera  is  ragii^,  and  others  still  in  which  millions  ot  locusts  are  wailing 
to  devour  the  rice  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  emerge  from  the  soil.  Notwithstanding 
these  and  other  obstacles  the  people  are  patient,  industrious,  and  loyal.  They  are 
interested  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  tliey  appreciate  what  has  been  and 
is  being  done  tor  them  by  the  bureau  of  education.  I  am  confident  that  the  records 
for  the  coming  year  will  show  a  great  increase.  I  believe  also  tliat  we  could  more 
than  double  the  records  of  last  year  if  we  could  double  the  number  of  American 
teachers. 


There  is  not  a  more  healthful  region  in  which  a  teacher  could  be  si ,     

there  a  place  where  the  teachers'  services  will  be  more  highly  appreciated  than  ii 
Zambales. 


The  school  of  secondary  instruction  was  established  in  Iba,  September  8,  1002, 
with  2  American  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  43  boys  and  7  girls.  The  course  of 
study  included  instruction  in  arithmetic,  English,  Ei^lish  composition,  geography, 
grammar,  language,  music,  and  physical  exercises.  In  January,  IWi,  the  school 
reopened  under  the  most  favorable  ciruumBtanees.  The  enrollment  increased  to  63 
hoys  and  10  ^rls.  A  Filipino  teacher  was  appointed.  The  course  of  study  was 
extended  to  include  the  followi:^:  Bookkeeping,  drawii^,  geometry,  geometrical 
drawing,  history  of  the  Philippines,  history  of  the  United  States,  metric  system  and 
native  weights  and  measures,  penmanship,  physiology,  rhetoricals,  and  Spanish. 
Brief  written  examinations  were  held  monthly  and  flie  results,  trnjether  with  the 
pupils'  records  in  attendance,  deportment,  and  scholarship  during  the  month,  were 
sent  to  the  parents  in  written  reports. 

Early  in  the  session  a  literary  society  was  established,  the  object  being  "the  im- 
provement of  its  members  along  literary  lines."  In  this  society  much  practice  is 
obtained  in  speaking  and  writing  English.  It  is  providing  also  a  valuable  training 
for  positions  requiring  executive  and  administrative  ability. 
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The  school  was  small  because  the  standard  waa  such  that  pupils  who  could  not 
read  understanilingl^  in  the  second  reader — with  a  corresponding  knowle<ige  of 
elementary  arithmetie  and  geography— were  not  admitted.     It  is  beReved,  ho»-e\ 


and  in  the  rea^liDeas  with  which,  they  nnderatand  it,  the  school  will  compare  h 
ably  with  any  secondary  school  in  the  islande. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  state  that  thealmoat  universality  with  which  EneWsh 
is  spoken  in  Iba  is  a  matter  of  frequent  comment  by  the  loany  teachers  and  ofliers 
who  have  visited  here. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  that  the  high  school  has,  since  January  1,  fur- 
nished the  schools  of  this  province  with  5  good  teachers,  and  has  sent  8  pupils  to  the 
trade  school  in  Manila. 

The  high  school  begaji  the  new  session  with  an  enrollment  and  attendance  double 
that  ol  iast  year,  and  with  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  report  for  June  showa  an  enrollment  ot  85  boys  and  15  girls.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Ijotaay,  nature  study,  and  physical  geography,  and  some  changes  in  the  text- 
books, the  course  of  study  ia  the  same  as  for  last  year.  During  vacation,  however, 
the  teachers  Carefully  planned  their  work  for  this  year,  so  that  the  results  are  natur- 
ally more  satisfactory.  Much  time  is  being  spent  m  the  preparation  of  work  for  the 
exposition,  and  some  very  creditable  exhibits  are  nearing  completion. 

It  ia  desired  to  add  typewriting  to  the  curriculum  because  there  is  gi'eat  demand  in 
this  province  for  clerks  of  ability,  and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  pupils  is  to 
fit  themselves  tor  that  kind  ot  work. 


The  first  normal  institute  in  this  province  was  held  during  the  vacation  of  1902 — 
June  16  to  August  22.  The  number  of  days  actually  taught  was  48.  American  teach- 
ers present,  13.  Filipino  teachers  present,  45.  Pupils  present  in  addition  to  native 
teacners,  males,  233;  females,  58.  Averse  attendance,  males,  1 73;  females,  42.  The 
following  subjects  were  given  attention:  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
composition,  methods  of  teaching,  and  music 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  this  province,  and  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  native  teachers  stationed  in  towns  in  which  there  are  no  American 
teachers,  it  has'been  considered  advisable  to  hold  two  normal  institutes  each  year. 
This  prevents  some  of  the  demoralization  necessarily  attendant  ujion  a  five  months' 
vacation  for  the  younger  children.  It  also  obviates  the  problem  of  poor  attendance 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December — tJie  harvesting  season. 

Thesecondinstitute  washeld  AprilBtoMay  1,  1903.  Only  half  (6)  of  the  Amer- 
ican teachers  in  this  division  were  present.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results 
with  the  native  teachers,  the  attendance  was  limited  to  2  advanced  papila  from 
each  town  who  were  intendii^  to  teach.  Theenrollmentwas,  males,  76;  females,  19. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was,  males,  73;  females,  18.88.  The  percentage  of 
attendance  was,  males,  99.82;  females,  99.56. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  day  schools  of  the  province  for  the  yi^ar  under  con- 
sideration was  2,188. 

Division  or  Pakagiia. 

[Report  ot  Governor  William  A.  PHiLi.rps.  iSivielon  superintendent  ol  sehoole,] 

We  liave  received  this  year  2  additions  to  the  force  of  American  teachers,  but- 
we  have  lost  4  of  the  best  native  teachers.  Three  ot  these  latter  went  into  the 
constabulary  and  became  clerks  in  the  provincial  ofiices.  As  these  teachers  spoke 
IWlish  very  well  they  were  a  great  loss  to  the  schools  and  they  have  not  yet  been 
replaced.  The  mnnleipality  is  not  able  to  pay  the  salary  that  good  men  who  speak 
E^iish  can  obtain  in  other  employments,  and  hence  as  soon  as  a  nalive  teacher  is 
trained  to  the  point  of  excellence  he  is  ottered  another  position  with  more  pay. 

What  is  needed  is  more  American  teachers  for  a  few  years  and  then  there  will  be 
enough  native  teachers  tor  the  work  to  he  done,  who  will  come  from  the  hoys  and 
^rls  now  learning  Eiwlish. 

In  the  barrio  schools  we  have  several  teachers  employed  who  do  cot  know  any 
English  at  all,  but  they  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  their  native  dialect. 
The  only  book  they  have  is  a  little  book  called  "  Doctrina  Cristiana."  In  fact  this 
is  the  only  hook  printed  in  the  native  dialect.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  are 
for  the  most  i>art  very  ignorant  and  only  receive  from  2  to  5  pesos  per  month.  It 
is  positively  pathetic  to  witness  this  fruitless  effort  to  acquire  knowledge.  It  is 
certainly  encouraf^ng  to  note  the  difference  between  these  children  who  have  no 
opportunity  and  the  children  who  have  been  under  the  careful  instruction  of  an 
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Americaa  teacher  for  two  years.     I  am  forced  to  the  irresigtible  conclusion  that  either 
American  teachers,  or  native  teachers  educated  in  America,  muet  be  provided. 

The  province  of  Paragua  is  a  ripe  field  for  the  American  teacher,  for  all  the  natives 
are  very  friendly  to  the  Americans  and  want  teachers.  There  is  but  httle  hope  of 
many  people  over  20  years  old  ever  speakii^  English  well,  but  there  la  great  hope 
that  aU  the  children  will  be  able  to  learn  English  well.  The  field  is  open  and  the 
people  desire  to  learn  Ei^lish,  and  already  more  children  speak  English  than  there 
are  grown  people  who  speak  Spanish.  This  province,  and  eapedally  Cuyo,  with 
proper  concentration  can  be  made  an  F" -'■-■- '" '- 

I  recommend  tha '  "  '      "" " '  " 

all  children  betwet     .    .    ^ 

school  where  there  is  an  American  teacher  or  a  competent  n 

The  barrio  schools  need  especial  attention.  I  baa  16  soldier  teachers  detailed  for 
this  work  at  one  time,  bnt  I  have  never  been  able  to  replace  them  by  either  Ameri- 
can teachers  or  native  teachers,  hence  the  enthn^asm  aroused  in  many  barrios  has 
died  a  natural  death  for  want  of  teachers  to  keep  it  alive. 

The  normal  institute  for  this  year  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hart  and  Miss 
Nellie  E.  Knapp,  teachers  at  Cuyo.  It  was  not  posable  to  have  any  teachers  present 
from  outside  o£  Cuyo  nor  was  it  important,  for  the  class  consisted  of  the  Cuyo  teach- 
ers and  about  30  aapirantes  in  the  regular  classes.  These  are  far  ahead  of  the  native 
teachers  outside  of  Cuyo.  The  instihite  was  a  success  and  some  Yery  good  work  was 
done.  A  vacation  was  declared  from  April  13  to  July  13.  The  normal  institute  was 
held  from  Ajtril  13  to  May  13. 

An  epidemic  of  sore  eyes  started  in  February  and  roaterially  reduced  the  attend- 
ance durii^  the  last  three  months  of  school,  as  it  was  pronounced  contagious  by  the 
board  of  health,  and  all  children  suffering  from  it  had  to  be  taken  from  school  at 

During  vacation  work  was  started  on  the  rep^ring  of  the  old  building  in  which 
the  manual  training  school  was  to  be  placed  tor  the  coming  year.  It  has  been  nearly 
completed  and  ready  for  occupation,  Mr.  Stone,  the  manual  training  teacher,  has 
ance  resigned,  and  we  are  now  in  great  need  of  a  teacher  of  manual  training  to  take 
his  place.  This  building,  which  was  an  old  municipal  school  building,  ia  now  in 
good  condition,  and  a  manual  training  teacher  should  be  furnished  at  once.  I  believe 
this  class  of  work  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  should  be  continued  by  all 
means.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  I  had  Mr.  Stone  make  to  me  of 
the  work  since  January : 

"In  January  we  spent  the  timeleamii^  the  names  of  the  carpenter's  tools,  clean- 
ing them,  and  sharpenii^  them  when  practicable.  Then  we  took  up  spelling  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  tools,  changing  by  writing  lists  of  tools  on  the  board  and  on 
slates  from  the  objects  and  from  memory.  When  they  had  learned  the  names  of  the 
tools  and  could  give  their  uses,  the  boys  took  turns,  one  at  a  time,  to  learn  to  use  the 
"^""''       The  rest  of  the  class  started  free-hand  drawii^  from  objects  and  from  geo- 


metrical figures  drawn  on  the  board,  the  older  classes  using  drawing  i«perai 
youi^r  ones  slates.  I  had  four  and  part  of  the  time  five  classes,  ranging  fro 
15  years,  and  from  13  to  33  in  each.  We  were  able  to  get  littie,  it  any,  work  out  for 
show,  but  the  children  all  took  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  I  feel  sure  got  something 
in  manual  skill  besides  the  Engi^h  they  surely  learned." 

I  visited  the  class  several  times  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  work,  especially 
to  see  the  sons  of  "principals,"  who  somehow  or  other  consider  it  a  depredation  to 
do  any  manual  work,  working  by  the  side  of  the  sons  of  the  laboring  man.     A  lai^ 

Eart  of  the  assembling  and  putting  down  o£  the  American  school  d^s  was  done  by 
oys  in  the  manual  training  class.  They  sawed  out  by  hand  at  least  200  pieces  o£ 
boards,  5  feet  lone,  to  which  they  screwed  the  pairs  of  desks. 

In  closing  I  will  say  that  I  befieve  the  hope  of  civil  government  here  is  in  general 
education,  and  the  future  of  the  islands  rests  with  the  children  now  in  school.  Their 
loyalty  and  support  o(  the  American  Government  will  be  in  proportion  in  which 
they  learn  English,  the  objects  and  aims  of  American  institutions,  and  the  plans  of 
the  American  <TOvernment, 

Insular  NiUTicAL  School. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Colbert  is  acting  superintendent  of  the  insular  nautical  school.  His 
statement  follows : 

The  school  opened  on  June  30,  1903,  with  Lieut.  Ooinmander  John  J.  Knapp  as 
superintendent.  He  had  three  assistants:  Harry  T.  Edwards,  secretary;  W.  J.  Col- 
bert and  Juan  Ba^  instrnctors.  A  few  days  later  two  more  instructors  were  added: 
Mr.  0.  B.  Baker  and  Mr.  B.  E.  In^rsoll.  On  October  1  Superintendent  Knapp  was 
ordered  to  the  United  States,  and  Lieut.  Commander  James  H.  Glennonwas  detmled 
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to  take  his  place.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  and  Mr.  Colbert  was 
appointed  to  flU  the  va<'ancy,  Mr.  E.  C.  Phillips  being  appointed  to  fill  the  position 
made  vacant  by  Mr.  Colbert'a  promotion.  On  December  1  Superintendent  Glennon 
was  ordered  to  China  and  Mr.  Colbert  was  ap^inted  acting  superintendent.  8iiit-e 
that  time  the  school  has  been  without  the  services  of  a  naval  officer,  and  the  subjects 
of  navigation  and  nautical  aetronomy,  taking  up  eightperiods  during  the  week,  have 
been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Basa.  Mr.  Baea  understands  these  subjects  and  has  done 
very  well,  but  it  is  hoped  that  an  American  will  take  his  place  next  year  in  these 
two  subjects. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  banning  of  the  year  was  73,  divided  among  the 
four  classes  as  follows:  First  class,  18;  second  class,  8;  tiiird  ctasp,  19;  fourth  class, 
None  were  added  to  the  tirst  class,  and  1  left  school,  leaving  15  ti 
., ._._..   .., i  ..       .,  .  .   .      .  .       .   ^g, 

,  .  ,  ,  „  This  givt . 

total  of  67  Btudenta  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Theattendance  was  fairly  good; 
94.4S  per  cent  for  the  first  class,  98.69  per  cent  for  the  second  class,  90.86  per  cent 
for  the  third  class,  and  92.86  per  cent  for  the  fourth  class.  The  attendance  for  the 
entire  school  averaged  93.27  per  cent 

The  entering  class  was  very  poorly  pre^red.  I  am  told  that  this  is  always  the 
easa  Some  system  of  selectJOQ  by  division  superintendenta  or  governors  of  prov- 
inces of  bright  boys  wouldreraedy  this.  Not  more  thaii  fiveorrixboyain  the  school 
ever  had  any  instruction  by  American  teachers  before  entering  the  nautical  school. 
With  such  astateofafiairs  existing  it  is  very  difficult  and,  1  might  say,  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  inetructorB  to  do  good  work.  By  good  work  I  mean  turn  out  good  prod- 
ucts, for  results  are  almost  the  only  things  by  which  to  judge  a  workman. 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  present  year  began  on  June  15  and  continued  there- 
after for  two  weeks.  Sixteen  applicants  appeared  on  the  first  day.  June  29  the  work 
of  all  classes  commenced,  and  the  number  of  new  applicants  had  increased  to  40,  one 
of  whom  was  placed  in  an  ailvanceU  class.  Since  that  time  28  stiidenta  have  been 
added  to  the  entering  class,  7  left  or  were  dropped,  which  leaves  60  students  enrolled 
in  that  class  at  the  present  time.  At  the  close  of  last  year  there  were  28  students  in 
the  lowest  class.  All  of  Qiem  have  returned  to  the  school.  I  have  dropped  1,  as  he 
could  not  do  the  work  required,  and  have  added  4.  This  ^ves  the  third  class  an 
enrollment  of  31.  Of  the  18  who  were  enrolled  in  the  next  higher  class  last  year  16 
have  returned  and  1  new  pupil  has  been  placed  in  the  class.  Of  the  2  who  have  not 
returned  to  the  school  1  is  in  the  civil  service  and  the  other  is  in  business  with  his 
father. 

The  six  boys  of  the  next  class  have  returned  ti       '  ' 

school.    These  figures  give  us  a  total  of  113,  ai 
About  20  apttlications  were  not  accepted. 

The  attenaance  has  been  very  gowi — 94  per  cent.  Last  year  at  the  same  time  it 
was  8(3  per  cent.  This  improvement  is  quite  gratifying  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  month  and  the  great  distances  many  of  the  students 
have  to  travel. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  books;  with  other  essentials  not  so  well.  We 
need  a  laboratory  to  supplement  the  text-books  in  chemistry  and  physics.  1  under- 
stand that  apparatus  for  both  has  been  ordered  from  the  United  States.  I  hope  that 
these  will  be  sent  to  the  school  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  arrival.  Mr,  Ingersoll 
has  done  very  fine  work  in  both  chemistry  and  physics,  but  lack  of  apparatus  has 
been  a  severe  handicap.  We  need  also  about  150  chairs  with  writing  arms  attached. 
At  present  we  have  benches,  stools,  a  few  chairs,  and  some  tables.  I  asked  for  some 
,  of  this  style  of  chairs  aboiit  six  months  ago,  but  have  heard  nothing  in  r^rd  to  it. 
The  present  building  is  unsuitable.  The  rooms  are  very  small  and  are  poorly  lighted 
and  ventilated,    I  made  mention  of  this  in  my  last  rejiort  to  Doctor  Bryan. 


The  H-ork  in  English  and  history  has  not  been  as  successful  as  I  could  wish.  The 
instructors  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  text-books.  We  need  a  teacher  in  the 
school  who  has  proven  himself  a  success  in  teaching  English  to  beginners.  I  might 
do  the  work  myself,  but  I  think  my  time  is  more  valuable  in  uie  mathematical 
department,  I  am  going  to  change  the  entire  method  of  teaching  history.  Text- 
books will  be  used,  but  more  for  reading  than  for  careful  study.  In  addition,  each 
student  will  he  provided  with  a  notebook,  aud  the  instructor  will  state  in  the  sim- 
plest language  the  main  points  covereil  each  day.     The  notebooks  of  the  students 
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will  thus  become  their  teKt-books.  I  hope  for  good  results  from  this  chanRe.  The 
Filipino  is  said  to  be  deficient  in  reaaoning  power  and  this  is  true  to  a  great  extent. 
Yet  the  results  obtained  in  sciences  have  been  very  good.  In  manj^  instances  won- 
derful progress  has  been  shown.  From  my  own  knowledge  of  American  institutions 
of  learning,  I  am  certMn  that  on  the  completion  of  their  eourse  in  theschool,  fourot 
the  six  boys  in  the  highest  class  could  stand  in  the  first  third  of  the  entering  class  in 
the  scientific  department  of  any  of  the  universities  or  colleges  in  the  Unit^  States. 
Their  work  in  mathematics  is  superior  to  that  of  any  American  class  I  ever  saw. 
Mr.  In^rsoll  and  Mr.  Phillips  have  accomplished  a  gre.at  deal.  They  are  earnest, 
industnoua  teachers,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tneir  subjects,  and  are  popular 
with  the  shidents.  Mr.  Basa  has  done  well,  but  has  difficulty  in  expressing  him- 
self in  English,  and  has  been  forced  to  crowd  his  classes  since  the  removal  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Glennon,  the  last  superintendent  of  the  school.  I  am  not  so  well 
pleased  with  Mr.  Baker.  He  is  very  unpopular  witb  the  students;  he  does  not  get 
down  to  their  level  in  leaching  them,  and  he  is  lost  without  a  test-book. 


Last  year  I  placed  about  tliree-fouri;ha  of  the  boys  in  the  lower  classes  on  the  boats 
of  the  different  steamship  companies  in  the  islands  for  practice  during  the  vacation 
months.  This  has  proven  to  oe  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  study  m  theschool. 
The  steamship  companies  deserve  thanks  for  their  aSMStance.  Some  time  in  Febru- 
ary I  recommend  that  the  graduates  be  placed  on  the  coastguard  service  boats.  I 
expected  an  appropriation  to  be  made  at  any  time  and  so  kept  the  boys  waiting.  1 
finally  dedded  that  no  appropriation  would  be  made,  and  I  returned  lo  the  old 
method  of  getting  positions  for  the  boys  on  the  merchant  boats.  There  were  15 
Btudeata  in  the  raaauating  class  last  March.  Three  of  them  are  now  mates,  drawing 
salaries  of  $110  Mexican  per  month  and  food.  One  has  been  offered  a  like  induce- 
ment, but  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  unable  to  secure  a  mate's  cert^ificate  by 
reason  of  his  beii^  tinder  the  minimnm  age  of  18  years.  One  of  them  receives  $70 
a  month  and  food,  and  9  others  are  getting  only  their  food  and  instruction  from 
their  captains  in  return  for  their  services  as  mates  or  midshipmen.  I  have  been 
assur^  that  all  will  get  positions  as  mates  just  as  soon  as  they  tiave  had  sufficient 
experience  to  obtain  certificates.  One,  the  best  boy  in  the  class,  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Guam.   '  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  now  doing. 

Six  boys  graduated  from  the  school  one  year  ago  6st  March.  One  is  first  officer 
the  £uen  Viaje,  plying  between  Manila  and  Sii^pore,  He  gets  $176  Mexican 
month  and  everything  found.  Another  receives  $110  and  food,  another  $45  and 
i.  One  is  on  a  lai^e  Japanese  liner,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  what  his 
position  is.  One  is  a  midshipman,  getting  his  food  only,  and  the  sixth  of  the  class  is 
doing  nothing.  I  understand  that  his  parents  are  wealthy  and  that  he  will  not  take 
a  minor  position.  1  was  informed  a  few  days  ago  that  some  member  of  liiis  class  is 
"    '  mate  on  the  Bolmao,  but  I  do  not  know  who  he  is  or  what  he  t< 


i  have  writt^  to  all  tjie  hoys  that  tiie  Commission  has  pa^eed  an  appropriation  to 
place  12  of  the  graduates  on  the  coast-guard  service  boats.  The  appropriation  was 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  boys,  the  amount  of  the  expenses  not  to  exceed  $2,000, 
lor  a  period  of  ax  months.  Since  writing  to  the  graduates  I  have  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Lieutenan1>-Commander  Helm,  chief  of  toe  coast-guard  service.  He  fold 
me  that  he  had  written  to  the  auditor  to'aseertaiu  just  what  the  term  "expenses" 
covered.  The  auditor  stated  that  his  interpretation  of  it  was  that  it  covered  the  cost 
ot  uniforms  and  food  up  to  $15  gold  per  month  for  each  midshipman.  The  latter 
was  based  on  the  government  allowance  for  the  officers  on  the  coast-guard  boats. 
But  these  men  do  not  find  that  this  sum  is  sufficient.  It  coats  them  from  $10  to  $20 
Mexican  per  month  in  addition.  Commander  Helm  and  myaelt  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  boys  where  they  are  for  the  present  at  least. 


Principal  G.  W.  Beattie  submits  a  report  as  follows,  covering  the  work  of  the  insular 
normal  school  during  the  past  months: 

The  insular  norma!  school  in  Manila  opened  for  the  new  year,  June  15, 1903,  in  the 
buildings  on  the  Jixpositlon  Grounds. 

The&cuity  consists  of  the  followii^  18  teachers:  G.  W.  Beattie,  principal;  Mary  E. 
Coleman  Mabel  Bonsall,  Kathryne  T.  Bolton,  Mira  B.  Rose,  J.  F.  Bobbitt,  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  Bohbitt,  H.  Lawrence  Noble,  John  F.  Coulter,  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Sebree,  Prescott  F. 
Jemegan,  Daniel  R.  Perkins,  Adelaide  Y.  Egbert,  Gertrude  Robinson,  Gertrude 
Kn^hts,  Anna  H.  Carter,  Winifred  S.  Sercombe,  Helen  M.  Freeman,  Pilar  Zamora. 
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Of  this  list  Miss  Egbert  belongs  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  Mani]a  city  sohools,  and 
ia  detailed  for  servioe  at  the  normal  school. 

Three  buildings  are  occupied  ^  the  school,  the  main  building  cootaiaing  10  class 
rooms,  a  study  room,  and  the  ofnce  of  the  principal,  the  music  hall,  used  also  as  a 
eeneral  aasemhly  room,  a  third  building  in  which  are  a  laboratory  and  lecture  room 
lor  physica,  a  laboratory  for  botany  and  zoology,  and  an  art  room.  The  latter  apari;- 
ment  is  used  at  present  bv  one  of  Qie  preparatory  claBses  for  lack  of  accommodations 
elsewhere.  A  foarth  building,  the  cott^  near  the  music  hall,  will  be  used  by  the 
training  class  that  is  soon  to  be  opened  the  critic  teacher  appointed  for  this  work 
having  arrived  on  a  recent  steamer.  The  ^ndoatii^  class  will  here  be  given  oppor- 
tunity for  practice  fea^-hing  under  competent  supervision.  The  training  class  is  one 
of  the  new  features  of  the  school  introduced  thb  year. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  school. 
Attheendof  the  last  school  term,  in  March,  1903,  the  attendance  was  246.  From  the 
opening  of  the  present  term,  Jime  15,  1903,  to  date,  657  students  have  matriculated, 
and  several  hundred  more  applications  for  admission  have  been  denied.  The 
r^stration  was  abnormally  lai^  at  first,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Eacuela  municipal 
for  advanced  work  in  the  city  of  Manila  had  been  displacetl  by  the  nmnicipal  offices 
.  and  could  not  open  on  schedule  time.  When  this  school  opened  a  few  weeks  later 
a  number  of  students  transferred  to  their  old  classes.  New  secondary  schools  have 
also  been  opened  in  Manila  that  attract  many  students  living  near  them,  who  have 
no  serious  intention  of  becoming  teachers.  A  careful  sifting  of  the  new  students  was 
begun,  and  as  fast  as  any  were  found  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  first  year  they  were 
excused  from  the  school  or  sent  to  the  preparaton'  classes.  These  latter  classes  are 
maintained  solely  for  the  benefit  of  pupile  coming  from  the  provinces  wiUi  inadequate 
preparation.  No  Manila  students  are  admitted  to  any  classes  below  the  first  year  of 
the  regular  course.  As  a  result  of  the  two  causes — the  opening  of  new  schools  and 
the  weeding  out  of  unprepared  persons — the  enrollment  has  been  reduc»i  to  about  40O. 

Students  who  ha^e  been  connected  with  the  school  long  enough  to  become  identi- 
fied with  it  persist  in  attendance.  Of  the  22  members  of  the  fourth-year  class,  all 
have  attended  the  school  prior  to  this  year.  Ninetj'-iour  per  cent  of  the  36  students 
in  the  third-year  class  belonged  to  the  school  last  year,  as  did  66  per  cent  of  the  71 
members  of  the  second-year  class,  while  26  per  cent  of  the  175  enrolled  in  the  first 
year  were  last  term  to  be  found  in  our  preparatory  classes.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  who  attended  last  year  remained  for  a  short  time  only,  and  have  not  returned 
this  term. 

The  absence  of  recruits  to  the  upper  classes  indicates  how  lacking  the  islands  have 
been  in  schools  that  could  prepare  for  advanced  work  in  classes  where  the  English 
language  is  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  provincial  secondary  schools  organized 
under  the  acts  of  1902  should  contribute  many  students  to  the  upper  classes  of  the 
normal  school  in  two  years  from  now.  These  schools  can  do  excellent  work  in  all 
branches  that  do  not  require  expensive  equipments,  but  after  a  certain  time  their 
students  will  ne«d  the  laboratories  and  libraries  that,  as  a  rule,  can  not  be  supplied 
from  the  revenues  of  the  provinces,  and  which  will  be  found  in  this  school  which  is 
supported  wholly  and  directly  from  the  insular  treasury.  In  tliia  connection  I  ui^ 
the  development  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  facilities  tor  the  relatively  higher  work 
in  this  normal  school,  so  that  students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  will 
find  a  strong  inducement  to  spend  one  or  two  years  herebeforebeginning  their  work. 
We  have  no  desire  to  compete  with  any  provincial  or  city  school  for  students,  but 
wish  to  be  prepared  to  offer  superior  advant^es  in  enough  lines  of  higher  work  to 
reallv  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Our  laboratories  for  botany,  zoology,  and 
physics  would  do  credit  to  any  normal  school  or  college  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time.  I  recommend  the  equipment  of  a  chemical  laboratory  as  early  as 
practicable,  and  Iheestablisment  of  a  library,  under  the  care  of  a  competent  teacher, 
m  which  the  upper-class  students  may  be  taught  the  uses  of  such  a  department  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  Our  methods  are  so  different  from  those  of  former 
times  that  special  instruction  is  necessary  in  practices  and  customs  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  for  granted.  In  no  respect  do  we  depart  more  radically  from  the 
methods  of  other  days  than  in  theencouragement  of  independent  effort  and  thinking, 
as  opposed  to  mere  memory  work,  and  our  facilities  for  such  encouragement  should 
be  of  the  best. 

An  important  new  feature  of  the  normal  school  this  year  is  the  dormitory  for 
young  women  students.  It  was  found  necessary  to  provide  for  such  a  home  in  order 
that  flie  membership  may  become  truly  insular  in  its  range.  In  this  way  the  objec- 
tions which  many  [brents  properly  entertain  to  having  their  daughters  go  away  to  a 
strange  city  have  been  overcome,  and  we  are  able  to  obtain  representatives  from  most 
desirable  fauiilies  residing  outside  of  Manila,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  come. 
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The  dormitory  oceupiee  a  beautiful  and  commodioua  house  a  short  distance  from  the 
other  buildings  of  tne  school.  The  liouae  is  supplied  with  electric  l^hta,  distilled 
water  for  drinking,  and  city  water  for  other  purposes.  Through  the  personal  gen- 
erosity of  Commiesioner  SmilJi  the  boildii^  has  an  ample  equipment  of  suitable 
furniture.  Rent,  lights,  water,  and  janitora  are  paid  for  by  the  insular  government 
Each  student  living  in  the  house  pays  20  pesos  per  month,  and  in  this  way  the  coat 
of  board  is  defrayed.  The  dormitory  ia  in  charge  of  one  of  the  teachera  in  the  nor- 
mal school.  Miss  Mary  E.  Coleman,  who  lives  with  the  young  women,  and  to  whose 
self-sacrificing  efforts  the  euceess  of  the  donaitoiT  is  dne.  Few  people  realize  what 
ia  involved  in  the  administration  of  a  home  of  this  character,  where  strange  customs 
and  charactericB  are  constantly  encountered. 

The  entrance  requirements  this  year  were  English,  equivalent  to  Baldwin's  Second 
Reader  and  Arithmetic  in  English  through  long  division.  Many  students  come  to 
us  who  have  covered  more  extensive  fields  in  the  Spanish  language,  but  whose  train- 
ing in  English  is  limited.  It  will  be  practicable  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  school 
at  the  rate  of  halt  a  year  per  year  for  some  time  to  come.  The  second- year  class  is 
now  almost  equal  to  the  fourth-year  class  in  English,  and  the  third  years  are  fuUv 
the  equals  of  the  seniors.  The  third  years  are  not  four  months  behind  the  fourth 
years  in  mathematics,  and  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  finish  arithmetic  by  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  leaving  the  last  two  years  of  the  conrse  for  algebra  and  geometry. 
The  biology  laboratory  is  equipped  for  work  in  botany  and  zoology.  Next  year  the 
fourth-year  students  can  take  work  in  zooIcct  or  physics,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  teachers  in  charge.  If  a  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped  by  that  time,  the 
science  work  can  be  differentiated  from  the  beginning  of  the  tmrd  year.  Vocal  music 
and  drawii^  are  required  of  all  first^year  atudente.  Opportunity  for  additional 
instruction  in  music  is  offered  in  the  second  year,  but  ia  optional  with  the  students. 

The  following  shows  what  we  are  doing  at  present: 

FIK9T  YEAK. 


Babjecl. 

».™t 

Old  Stories  of  the  East. 
Fairy  Stori^atSFJiblee. 

Normal  Reader,  second  year. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Lecturer  and 


"Story  of 
ion  and  la 


s  GiammaT. 
^sBtandaii. 


Ld  laboratory  practice. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Lectures  and  laboratory  practice 
Hoadley'B  Briel  Course  in  Physie 
Teatbirjg  under  ctltte  teacher. 
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In  addition,  to  the  above,  lour  teachers  give  inatructioii  in  elemeDtary  branchps  to 
students  from  outside  the  city  of  Manila. 

A  majority  of  the  students  are  bright,  industrious,  and  ambitious.  Discipline  in 
the  school  ia  simple,  and  the  pupils  as  a  class  have  given  no  indications  of  reaching 
the  limit  beyond  which  many  people  have  claimed  Filipino  students  can  not  be 
educated.  The  experiment  of  employinE  a  native  teacher  in  the  normal  school  has 
■  resulted  satisfactorily,  and  tlie  one  wlio  nas  heretofore  been  detailed  to  the  school 
'  iv  received  a  permanent  assignment  here.     More  of  these  teachers  will  be  used 


as  time  ^es  by. 
Additional  a* 


letails  concerning  the  instruction  given  in  the  normal  school  will  be 
louno  111  ine  appendix  to  this  rCTmrt. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  caJlattention  to  the  pressing  need  formore  classrooms. 
We  can  handle  our  present  enrollment  with  the  quarters  we  now  have,  bat  the 
natural  growth  of  the  school  by  another  year  will  overtax  our  accommodations.  If 
the  trade  school  can  have  the  quarters  desired  by  its  management  in  another  part  of 
the  city,  the  buildinii^  now  occupied  by  that  school  would  afford  the  normal  school 
ample  relief  for  some  time  to  come. 

FiRKT-YEiB  ENUI.ISTI— .\|M. 

To  read,  with  the  object  of  securing  good  pronunciation  and  natural  expression. 

To  get  the  thought  content,  with  ability  to  express  the  same  in  sijnple  but  correct 
English. 

To  get  a  limited  knowledge  of  grammar,  in  so  far  as  it  may  aid  in  the  acquiring  of 
English.     Much  composition  work  is  required. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  BoBBiVT,  Teacher  of  Englinh. 

SECOSD,   TlUKl),   ANr>  FOURTH   YEAR  ESOLISH. 

The  following  is  intended  to  set  forth  briefly  the  aims  pursued  and  the  methods 
followed  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  English  classes.  These  are  the  same 
for  ail  the  classes,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  quantity  of  work  accomplished  will  vary 
accordii^  to  the  general  class  advancement. 

First.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  read;  that  is  to  say,  to  gain  the  thought  of  a  selec- 
tion placed  before  them,  of  the  particular  sentences,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words; 
to  pve  intelligible  utterance  to  the  same  by  appropriate  expression  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation. Much  reading  aloud  ia  required.  This  is  accompanied  by  much  ques- 
tioning as  to  thought  of  the  seleetion  and  the  meaning  of  the  particular  words,  and 
is  followed  by  oral  and  written  reproduction. 

Second.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  write.  This  includes  correct  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, and  the  simpler  punctuation;  the  writing  of  correct  sentences,  par^rapns,  and 
compositions.  Smce  the  futureworkof  a  great  number  of  our  students  will  probably 
be  such  as  will  require  the  ability  to  write  a  uniform  and  legible  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  some  oversight  of  the  penmanship  would  not  be  amiss;  but  this  I  have  not  done 
beyond  a  general  care  for  neatness  and  correctness. 

Third.  They  are  to  be  advanced  in  their  ability  to  understand  spoken  English. 
This  is  done  uirough  conversation  and  dictation  exercises,  by  listening  to  the  oral 
reading,  recitation,  and  the  words  of  the  teachers. 

Fourth.  They  are  to  be  advanced  in  their  ability  to  express  themaelves  orally. 
This  includes  pronunciation  and  the  construction  of  oral  sentences  in  recitation  and 
reproduction. 

Fifth.  It  is  intended  by  all  these  methods  to  extend  and  enrich  the  active  vocabu- 
^ry  and  to  establish  it  in  habit  By  vocabulary  is  here  meant  not  only  the  words 
alone,  bnt  also  the  Idioms  and  stock  flgarative  expreewons  met  with  in  the  work. 

Sixth.  It  is  infolded  to  impart  a  knowle<tee  of  technical  grammar.  This  will  have 
some  positive  value  in  the  composition  woA  in  phrasing,  in  word  arrangement,  in 
sentence  construction,  and  In  the  general  appreciation  of  the  English  sentence;  but 
its  greatest  value  will  perhaps  be  in  making  pupils  aware  of  their  own  grammatical 
errors,  thus  helping  them  to  help  themselves. 

The  text-boot  in  use  at  present  in  the  second  year  is  the  Stepping  Stones  to  Lit- 
erature, No.  4;  for  the  thira-year  class  the  Stepping  Stones,  No.  4  and  Allen's  Gram- 
mar; for  the  fourth-year  class  the  Stepping  Stones,  No.  5  and  Allen's  Grammar. 
J.  F.  BoBKlTT,  Teacher  of. 
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desirable  that  the  students  shall  have  accurate  knonlet^  of  phuit  hfe  and  habits,  at 
least  so  tar  as  the  economic  plants  of  the  Philippines  are  concerned.  No  text-book  is 
used  in  this  course.  There  is  none  adapted  to  such  work.  The  work  isdivided  between 
the  laboratory  and  the  field.  In  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  most  familiar  planta 
are  made  the  sabiect  of  study.  The  rice  plant,  the  banana,  the  papaya,  the  abaca, 
and  the  gumamela  have  furnished  introductory  subject-matter  in  the  course  now 
current.  These  plants  have  been  selecled  not  only  on  account  of  their  frequency 
and  familiaritv,  but  as  much  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  plant  babits  and 
structure  which  they  excellently  exemplify.  The  work  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  and 
agriculture  is  largely  considered  in  this  course.  The  course  is  adapted  to  prepara- 
tion tor  work  in  these  bureaus  as  well  as  tor  teaching.  Study  is  made  of  the  meth- 
ods recommended  by  the  bureau  of  ^riculture  for  the  cultivation  of  valuable 
Phihppine  plants.  The  bulletins  of  the  bureau  are  reduced  to  their  simplest  terms 
and  taoroi^hly  illustrated.  Aside  from  its  informational  benefits,  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  course  to  render  a  lai^e  service  in  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  original  thinking 
and  accuracy  of  report.  The  course,  with  subject-matter,  does  not  permit  of  indi- 
vidual interpretation.  The  <juestions  that  are  asked  are  not  to  be  answered  by  force 
o(  memory  alone,  but  necessitate  personal  observation  of  facta  and  careful  e: "'-  -' 


reason.  The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  consists  of  a  dozen  compound  microscopes 
of  standard  college  pattern,  two  dozen  dissecting  microscopes,  a  full  outfit  for  the 
preparation  of  permanent  slides  for  illustrative  purposes,  and  numerous  otiier  acces- 
sories. Ample  material  is  provided  for  collecting^  and  a  considerable  herbarium  has 
already  been  formed  for  purposes  of  reference  and  illustration.  The  students  help 
in  this  work  and  valuable  assistance  is  being  rendered  by  American  teachers  in  Uie 
provinces.  Pull  credit  is  given  for  such  contributions  and  duplicate  specimens  iden- 
tified and  returned  if  desired. 

The  laboratory  occupies  a  room  50  feet  by  30  feet,  which  is  excellently  adapted  to 
its  purposes.    Lockei«  are  provided  each  student  for  storing  the  individual  outfits. 

John  G.  Ooui/tbr, 

i^wcidi  Teacher. 
PnvsiciJ,  Geogkapby— Second  and  Third  Ybab. 

Geographyis  treated  as  a  nature  study,  founded  upon  a  studj  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  the  agents  which  have  contributed  their  work  to  the  fashioning  of  such  a  relief. 

Chalk  and  sand  modeling  are  extensively  used  in  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  land 
forms  and  drainage  areas. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  the  earth's  surface  is  based  u 
upon  meteorolc^y,  and  more  or  less  upon  all  the  sciences,  as  in 
outline: 
The  Earth: 

1.  Theories  of  formation. 

2.  Stages  of  change  thro\:^h  which  the  earth  has  passed. 

3.  Present  conditions — ■ 

I.  Internal. 

ilithospheric. 
Hydrospheric. 
Atm.ospfteric. 

4.  Relation  to  other  heavenly  bodies. 

5.  Movements  of  the  earth,  and  tJieir  influence. 

6.  Surface — 

1.  Cause  of  crustal  unrest. 
II.  Agents  of  erosion. 
III.  Influence  of  surface  and  climatic  conditions  upon  man  and  his  frogreas 
toward  civilisation. 
History  is  closely  allied  to  structual  geography. 

When  the  student  has  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  structural  geography  he 
is  ready  for  political  and  commercial  geography,  which  are  treated  from  an  historical 
standpoint. 

Kathryne  T.  Boltok,  Teacher. 


In  this  subject  each  head  or  subject  is  reckoned  as  a  coordinate  and  (cwical  part  of 
the  entire  system  of  phvsical  phenomena  of  nature,  a  large  part  of  which  in  an 
unclassified  form  is  already  in  the  poasessioii  of  the  pupil. 
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To  develop  onler,  system  and  a  logical  liabit  o(  thinking  are  emphasized  as  well  as 
the  presenting  of  new  truth.  The  pupil  is  required  to  give  reasons  for  allstai«menta 
made.  The  work  is  done  through  the  meana  ot  the  labbratorj',  supplemenled  hy  the 
recitation  periods.  In  the  entire  work  of  the  pupil  nothing  indefinite  or  partially 
stated  is  permitted,  but  as  quantities  are  considered,  the  moat  definite  results  which 
the  pupil  io  able  to  secure  f«>m  his  own  experimentation  are  required,  which  in  most 
cases  take  the  form  of  mathematical  statements.  The  apparatus  is  put  into  the 
pupil's  hands,  and,  regardless  of  the  results  of  others  or  statements  ot  any  text,  he  is 
required  to  demonstrate  for  himself  all  the  principles  which  he  studies.  Often  an 
experiment  is  performed  a  number  ot  times  before  approximately  correct  reanlts  are 
obtained. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  keep  a  record  in  a  permanent  notebook  of  all  experiments 
performed.  Conclusions  are  recorded  only  alter  very-careful  deliberation  and  com- 
parison ot  ultimate  results  with  those  of  a  coworkei',  in  order  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bilitiea  of  error. 

D.iSJKi.  R.  I'ekkins,  Teacher. 

FlMriNO  HiSTOHV— Beoonii  Vkah. 

In  general  this  course  aims  tu  present  the  hiptury  of  the  I'Jiilippinef  froni  the 
Filipino  point  ot  view. 

It  is  attempting  to  develop: 

1.  The  character,  customs,  beliefs,  and  institations  of  the  Filipinos  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest 

2.  The  modification  of  tliia  primitive  civilization  by  Spanish  influence. 

S.  The  nature  ot  the  new  ideal  introduced  by  the  transition  to  American  rule. 

4.  The  possibilities  of  the  islands  and  their  people  for  the  future. 

It  is  proposed  to  distribute  the  diseusaiou  as  follows: 

Two  months  to  1,  four  months  to  2,  and  three  months  to  3  and  4.  This  wili  carry 
the  work  to  the  year  1800  by  Christmas. 

The  instruction  at  present  is  by  informal  lectures.  The  material  portions  are  copied 
by  the  student  from  condensed  statements  placed  on  the  blackboard.  Occasionally 
extracts  are  read  from  the  more  important  documents.  Eecitations  and  frequent 
written  tests  are  required, 

Pbescott  F.  Jehnegan,  Teacher. 


The  treatment  of  the  branch  of  this  subject  has  been  ia  general  the  same  as  with 
American  pupils.  The  aim  has  been  to  secure  skill  in  numerical  computations  and 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  steps  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Where  a  choice  ia  possible,  the  attempt  has  been  to  lead  the  pupils  to  select  the 
natural  method  of  solution  rather  than  to  familiarize  them  with  a  vanety  of  methods. 
P'special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  metric  system  and  its  applications.    Amer- 
ican units  of  measurement,  except  those  in  most  common  use,  have  been  omitted. 
MiBEL  BoNSALL,  Teacker. 

Insular  Thadb  School. 

R.  P,  Gleason: 

it  be 

Baring  the  latter  part  of  September  and  early  part  ot  October,  1901,  requisitions 
were  sent  in  for  the  establishment  of  the  departments  of  carpentry,  drawii^,  and 
plumbing.  Soon  after  four  sets  of  caipenter  tools  of  very  heavy  and  poor  pattern 
were  secured  in  Manila,  and  some  work  in  carpentr;^  waa  done  in  the  spring  of  1902. 
During  July,  1902,  the  instrumenta  and  supplies  arrived  from  the  United  States  for 
the  drawing  department,  and  classes  were  b^un  which,  from  the  first,  were  very 
successful  and  well  attended.  In  early  August  the  tools  tor  the  carpenter  shop 
arrived,  and  some  of  the  plumbing  tools,  but  it  was  not  until  June  of  this  year  that 
the  order  for  plumbing  tools  was  completely  filled. 

The  following  is  a  list  ot  the  departments  in  the  trade  school  with  the  dates  of 
starting:  Tel^raphy,  February,  1902;  drawing,  July,  1902;  English  and  mathe- 
matics, July,  1902;  carpentry,  August,  1902;  plumbing,  January,  1903. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  excepting  the  class  in  telegraphy,  the  trade  school  has 
really  been  in  operation  but  one  year. 
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The  telegraphy  department  on  November  1,  1902,  hail  about  20  young  men  who 
were  prepared  to  enter  the  tele^raph^  division  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  aa 
operatora,  but  owing  to  dissatisfaction  in  regard  ffi  their  pa.y,  only  5  could  be  foond 
iriio  would  enlist,  and  many  withdrew  from  the  achool.  Since  then,  understanding 
better  what  would  be  expected  of  them,  an  older  and  steadier  lot  of  students  have 

E reseated  themselvea  for  work  in  this  department,  and  what  seemed  at  first  a  death- 
low  to  the  tel^^phy  class  has  really  proved  a  gain. 

Up  to  the  present  time  23  have  graduated  and  have  enlisted  in  the  telegraphy 
division  of  the  constabulary.  They  befiin  as  second-class  privates,  at  30  pesos  a 
month,  with  f4.16  clothing  allowance  monthly.  From  this  they  go  through  the 
grades  of  flrat^Jass  private,  at  40  pesos;  corporal,  at  50,  and  sergeant,  at  60  pesos  a 
month. 

Of  the  23,  2  are  already  sergeants,  1  is  a  corporal,  12  are  first-class  privates,  and  8 
are  second-class  privates.    The  latter  have  all  enlisted  within  a  month. 

One  entire  line  in  the  province  of  Zambales,  that  from  Alaminos  to  Subig,  ia 
operated  entirely  by  graduates  of  this  school. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Tagalogs  do  not  seem  to  be  interested 
in  this  work;  also  that  most  of  our  recruits  come  from  Zambales  and  the  IIocob 
provinces.  .  j  .   ■ 

A  requisition  for  electrical  supplies  and  materials  is  now  being  filled,  and  it  is 
hoped  ttiat  in  a  short  time  the  students  of  this  department  may  be  given  instruction 
in  electrical  work  that  they  may  understand  some  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
electricity. 


The  mechanical  and  architectural  department  has  been  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  departments.  All  students  takii^  either  carpentry  or  plumbing  are  expected 
to  take  drawing,  and  the  drawing  of  theee  students  is  closely  related  to  the  work  in 
the  shops. 

There  are  also  some  special  students  who  are  devoting  all  their  time  to  drafting, 
excepting  that  devoted  to  English  and  mathematics. 

Two  men  who  were  students  of  this  department  last  year  are  now  teachers  of  draw- 
ing in  the  Manila  public  schools;  one  is  a  draftsman  at  the  biological  laboratory  on 
Oalle  Iris,  and  two  were  draftsmen  in  the  office  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  but 
one  of  these  is  now  assistant  instructor  of  drawing  io  the  trade  school. 


The  carpentry  department  has  not  as  yet  sent  out  any  students,  but  the  dasses  are 
well  filled  with  an  older  and  more  earnest  body  of  young  men,  and  in  the  near  future 
we  shall  have  some  good  men  to  take  positions. 


The  plumbing  and  tinsmithine  department  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of 
tools  and  supplies,  and,  as  plunibiiig  is  a  trade  not  generally  known  among  the  Fili- 
pinos, the  classes  have  not  been  large,  but  an  interest  is  growing,  and  wheu  properly 
equipped  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  good  attendance.  At  present  we  have  11  pupils, 
and  one  man  has  already  been  gi.Ten  a  position  aa  a  worker  in  the  plnmbii^  depart- 
ment of  the  bureau  of  architecture. 

The  work  in  this  department  has  been  most  practical — for  example,  the  making  of 
drawing  models  of  zinc;  the  laying  of  water  pipes  to  the  various  rooms,  so  that  a 
supply  could  be  obtained  for  washing  purposes;  also  making  such  things  as  are 
needed  in  the  achool. 


English  and  mathematics  are  required  with  every  course  and  are  made  as  practical 
as  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  though  the  trade  school  has  been  in  existence  but  a  year, 
results  have  been  obtained,  ioi,  because  of  work  done  in  the  school,  29  young  men 
have  secured  good  positions  in  various  lines  of  industry. 

Besides  the  departments  already  mentioned,  outfits  have  been  ordered  for  black- 
smithing,  wood  carviiy;,  electricity,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  Of  these  the 
wood-carving  tools  have  arrived,  apd  a  Filipino  wood  carver  from  Paete,  Laguna,  is 
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ejtpected  daily.  The  requisition  ior  tools  for  blacliamithiiig  and  electrical  work  liaa 
only  partiallj- been  tilled,  and  that  of  stea(^traphy  and  typewriting  is  still  in  the  offii« 
of  the  general  BuperintcDdent  awaiting  action. 

The  trade  school  needs  most  iiraently  new  quarters  in  a  more  central  location  and 
needs  a  largerequipment.especialTy  in  the  way  of  wood  and  inm  working  machinery, 
to  be  run  by  either  steam  or  electrical  power,  preferably  the  latter. 

Kdces  represented. 


KacBot  father. 

Race  of  mother. 

cl^ 

^^t^ 

Blcol 

. 

\ 

1 

I 

Tag»l« 

fe.:::::::::::;:::::::::.;:::::;:::- 

\ 

Staiieticid  report  for  July,  190S. 


Total  enrollment  from  June  15  to  Angus 

Average  enrollment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent  daily  attendance 

Total  number  of  achool  days 

Total  number  neither  absent  nor  tardy.. 

Total  number  absent  once  only 

Total  number  tardy  once  only 


Total  number  nearly  perfect  in  attendance 

Number  enlisted  as  second-class  privates,  tel^raphy  division,  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary   

Number  left  ( no  reason  given ) 

Knmber  left,  sickness  (self  or  family) 

Number  left  to  go  to  work 

Dropped  on  account  of  irregular  attendance -  - 

Total  number  left  achool 

Number  attending  diffh-etU  clnmen. 


Plumbing... 
Telegraphy  . 
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Exhibit  D. 
statiob  list  07  insihab  teachebs. 

lAsi  of  teachers  and  their  respective  skUions, 


Na™e. 

Tow...... 

PTOvlnee. 

Abbot  Frederick  W 

B„™ntb.'l„,.Jn..A™.H,l.» 

Nueva  Vizcaya. 

^ayan. 

Cagayan. 

SSSsS':!::::::::::::::::::::. 

lutlDiled  BtaUB  awaltitig  truupor- 
latioD. 

Ma    1 

Negros  Oriental. 

A»„. 

Tayabaa. 

^ya^. 

^ogon. 

Leyte. 

Caea^an. 

Lagqna. 
Negros  Oriental. 

NegcoB  Orienlal. 

Blalie8lee.B.lf. 

On  leave  (IndeflulK)  since  Nov.  16, 

oUne.'williatn  E 

Iriira  
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L'd  vf  leachees  nnd  their  reape.dive  slatiortB — Continiied. 


Nam. 

To.„,.to.                         1            P^vinee. 

Baxnlo 

mIX"- 

Bat^ngaa. 

Ki;;g»*-,S^^M::::::::::::::;: 

g*i!.. 

BaMngas. 

»x°»- 

-*■ 

Teyabas. 

Negtos  Oriental. 

■gs"  ■■    ■ ---^^ 

Ki.. 

S0tf^;'±ee£ 

Caiite. 

&i;:,            :::::::::;; 

Occidental  Negros. 

Caggmn. 

N^ros  Oriental. 

Gapiz. 

Sb°„r- 

C&u 

ISST"- 

Ig^"^™'"'- 

aanoi.b.E 

Ki^" 

City  achoola 
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List  of  leacherx  and  thdr  Te^iecAve  staHons — Continued. 


»_, 

T.™,.... 

p,.™.. 

""Si,. 

ColloQ.M.A.  (D,a,) 

?«S^- 

Panay, 

^&. 

SjJ^'^f 

N«gr™  Orient. 

SliYXriS^k;:::::::::::::::::::::; 

Pomgna. 

Negroe  Occlaental. 
Leytfl. 

Albay. 

Fonimooths' leave  ainoeAi^,  11,1903. 

Negt™  Orienlal. 

Sntlgao. 

PampaQga. 

■j^^ 

Do. 

^''.::;:.-:::. :                    Jl^'^"'^- 

NegrM  Occidenlal. 
Katsngas. 

Pa^panga. 

Upa 

Dunlap  Anna 

San  Feraftndo - 
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lAst  of  teachers  and  Iheir  ree]>eclii:e  atatUm) — Oontinned. 


DuDeCer,  M.  E.  Goidon 


Eaatmon,  A.  Ralph  . . 


Edwards,  J.  C 

Edwards,  Gnondle  B 
Edwarils,  T.  F 


EgaD,Q.N 

Eebeft,  Ad^aide 

Hehcaberg.E.F 

Elftyda,  Inocenelo 

Eppstein,  Emily  (nee  Keith) .. 

Eiiee,B.  J 

Eatrellft,  Biwebio  P 

Staler,  ClareneeB 

EvangeliBta,  J.  E 

Etbub,  Emma  L 

EvanB,  Glen  W 

EyaoB,  J.  H 

Evans,  Kate  M 

Ererett-H-L 

Evidente,  Maximo 

Ewing-,  Edwarf  S 

Fairchlld,  Jamea  A 

Fallon,  Charles  J 

fterrnw,  Clarence  B 

ntiirot«,  may 

Fay.CoraE 

Fee,  Mary  H 

relton.G.W 

rJlhnore, Parker  H 

Flnlay.tAatlotte 

Flnlay,  Harold  L 

FlDlay,lda 

FumuraQ,  John  H 

FlBhei,  Edwin  £.  <D.  B.) 

Flske,J.L 

Fltigeiald.HanTlce  V 

Flaherty,  JOBeph  L 

Flint,  Minde 

Flint,  Moses  D 

IV»leT,LetaeE 

Ford.Blepben  W 

Franee,  K  E 

Frank,  Charles 

Franke,  Walter  E 

Franks,  C,W 

FiauenholE,  Una  A 

Freeman,  Helen  M 


Freemanj  W 


Frledel,IleiibenF.. 


Gallagher,  James  U, , 

Gallup,  W.W 

Gamiail,  J.  M 

Gammlll,  J.  A  >  - 


Garrett,  Ui8.BadieC.. 

G«arhai£Roy  H 

Garran,  JohnM 

GeDiye,  Delia  C 


Five  months'  leav 
Ta^tdLaran 


.    MiiaamiA^ 

.   Kegros  Occidental. 

.   Taflao. 


Cebn 

Bayombong  ... 

Paebllao 

Gasan  IMarlnd 
Punta  Gonla  . . 


.   Zambalea. 
.  Cebn, 

-    Kiieva  Vizcaya. 
.   Tayabas. 
Do. 

.   Bulacan. 


MAiala 


.  Tayabas. 

.  Bulacan. 

.  N^ros  Occidental. 

.  Man^. 

.  HooosSur, 

"      )s  Norte. 

.  Zamboanga. 


Tayabas, 
.   Albay 
;   Albay. 
.  Fampang. 


Florida  Blanca  . . 
Caty  sflboola 


Kueva  Caceres 

Lranery 

SeouiJoKScquljorl.. 

Bauan 

Cfty  schools 

Tuguegarao 

Candon — 

Maoabebe  


.'•  Balaneas 

.   City  sohoola  . . 
.  Tagoloen 

.  City  sSioolB .. 
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List  of  leach^a  and  their  respective  statUms — Continued. 


»„.. 

Town,  elo. 

Province. 

Leyle. 

Nesros  Oriental. 

Albay. 
Uyte. 
Ncgroa  Oeeidental. 

1^^^: 

^E?' 

^^ 

i^^lk 

lloooa  Sur. 

Taysbas. 

«.g™.0.,ental. 

NegroB  Oriental 

In  United  Stat«9  avralUtig  transpor- 
tation.                                         "^ 

^o""- 

^riT 

Batangas, 

Do. 

tZ^ 

Batangas. 

Houecon,  Samuel  T 
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Lisl  of  teachers  and  their  regpecUve  stafunis — Continued. 


Name. 

To™,  etc. 

PcoTlnce. 

HoweU  Ka 

SanEstei^n\y////^\\\y//^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

N^ros  Occidenlal. 

Nu^E;^iia, 

Benguel. 

t&aoa. 

ifSfer-;::;::;:;::;;;;; 

Negros  Occidental. 

ffii^M.-ibVs:) ;: :  ;;;:::;;:::::: 

I^nsra,^fl.(D.S.) 

Lewis,  W^A 

On  ](«»W(iid^fliiite)  "since  Nov.  IB. 

joir .' 

8.r^, 

Sr- 

US'' 

Marquardl.  Alice  HoiiiaWr 

XanamLu 
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Idst  0/  teachers  and  th^ir  respective  ^atiom — Continued. 


Kama 

.    Town,  etc. 

p,.*... 

Martin  W  F 

Han  L11I3 

Parapanga 

sSsL^ 

S=„ 

Lejte 
laiigBsiuun 

ason  JohnV 

llffflo  "^  ^ 

MaxfieM  B  L 

azaOE  C  H 

Molo 

Do 

cBMJohnC 

Do 

Apam 

cCBJ^OUveL 

Cavite 

Jam 

Iloilo 

Srato£Sic"slSnel  (D  S ) 

City  eehools  (temporary I 

Manila 
cebo 

oOlore  0  A 

Buenavlsla(Gi.lma™H) 

Uoilo 

cCooaeMe  L  G 

Sunta  Cms 

cDonatd  Clarence 

Barcelona 

'^OPJogon 

CD.  nald  Ellen 

Iloilo 

lloilo 

City  schools 

Atllnonan 

lavabaa 

do 

Dn 

oKee  C  Kcmnej 

llo,ml,o«e 

cKee  H  H 

bI^^ 

cKee  JeMBle  H 

do 

SSv-"" 

Tayastin 

Nfgro-Orienlfil. 

cManui  John  A 

<*bu 

s&a  Fernando 

Pampanga 

oQuaMe  T  J 

cEeynolda  John  Ales 

Sara 

eVay  baraL 

han  Fernando 

Pampanga 

cVay  Sehem  8 

do 

Do 

oVenu  Gertrude  E 

Naevai.aoere« 

1  ead, E  S 

ST'" 

i  eallr  R  M 

Arlngay 

eUen  Caroline 

Opon 

Cebu 

crcer  Georse  E 

Cadl2Naew> 

^cg^)a  Occidental. 

lller,  All.eM 

Mrmlla 

Miller,  Arch  W 


Miller,  Veme  E 


Moore,  Blaine  F 
Moore,  Carl  M 

Morrow  Horace  E 
Unerman  Etbel  C 
Mnennan  J  C  iD  s 
Mullen,  C  N 
Mullen  Elizabeth 


Nason,  iV  C 
Heal.B  £ 
Neal.  OL 
Neale,  Charlotte  E 
Tleely,  Eobert  H 
MelberC  H  E 
Nelson  Luoinda  P 
Netheroott,  Hugh 
NewBora,  Levooa  P 
Newaom  8  C  (D  H  ) 
NfcholB  Wllired  W 


On  lea\e  (Indefliute)  a 


Co^ 


AlimtdiBi 
Li"^n 


Hegroa  Oriental. 


Ikllo 
BuCan 
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LUt  of  teachers  and  their  respedive  statkiiis — Continued. 


»„., 

Town,  etP, 

P™vi„™. 

■] 

Anti^o 

San  Joee 

ManilB 

Bangaed 

Bay 

£S"'- 

on*on.,'G€«igBE::::;:::::::::::::::: 

i^--- 

?IS^«r:!"^":::--::::::::::: 

saSi 

assT"- 

S-Jfehiiiv;:::;;::::;:::::;:::::::: 

'SS^iEE^EvE-v'Ez 

isa%B:;::;;;:;:;::;;::;:E 

Negros  Oriental 

Albay-' 

Five  montbs  leave  since  Aug.  17, 1903. 

S£^r' 

Negroa  Ocoidental. 

San  Fernando 

Sff""- 

aSi-eii::::;:::;::::::::::; 

i^-ES^':*.:;:::;:::::::::::;::;:::::. 

.':^dT".:::;:::::::;:::;::.;:::;::::. 

Pai^nan. 

^^:':'-:    ■■■: :■::::::: 

Pura 

S'C 

"X'*" 

»ic-°- 

Bodwell,  W.  W.  (b.R) 

Nurmal  seliooi 

Manna. 
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lAst  of  teachers  and  tk^r  respective  alations — Continued. 


N«me. 

Town,  etc 

p„«„. 

Cavita 

Nenoe  Oriental. 

Sherman,  Barker  B.(D.a) 

P^Panga. 

flo^ut 

On  lenve  (indeSnite)  mnce  Sept.  19, 

flat 

S». 

1, 1903,  withont  pay. 
In  Benanet,  not  diawins  P^T- 

Staunton,  Mis.  E.  M 

U«un.. 

^iSST" 

Capiz. 

Paneasinan. 
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lAsI  of  teacher?  and  ilteir  respective  Haiiona — Continued. 


Name. 

T„n,». 

ProTinee. 

san^eraando:::::::::;:::::::::::::: 

Tayaliaa, 

?2ll;i'K;'::::::::;:::::::::::::;:::: 

Cltygohools 

-"C 

?tSS;te: 

|ag£^:::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::: 

ssr 

TtioinKin,  T.  W.  (b,  B. ) 

Tormey.MaryT 

?SSSa™';:'°;.'!?.:::;::-.::- 

do 

Do. 

BaiMiBaa. 

m  United  States  awalUn^  tranepor- 
tattoo.                             °            "^ 

^EiSSSi-::--:--: 

V«ia,li«ck,W(D.B,i 

^"- 

Tayabaa. 
N^,0,eide.taJ. 

Cagagm. 

Batangas. 

Webflfer.E.E 

Six  monlbB'  leave  since  Aag.  1.  laOS. . 

?5^fe'-^ 

^X^ 

In  United  States  awaiting  transpor- 

Woodard  P  W 

itomblon 

Wooasiim.Kditii' 
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List  of  teackeri  and  their  respective  stations — Oontinued. 


Name. 

Town,  elc. 

p..,i«<.. 

WriRhtBe    F 

bate 

Sur^ao. 

■ 

Circidar  to  DifiMon  SiJ-perintendents,  No.  SS,  Series  190S — ProvisionB  of  Act  477. 

Drpartmbnt  of  Public  iNaTRUcmoM, 

Office  of  the  General  Supbrintbndent, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  October  10,  190S. 

Attached  hereto  ia  a  copy  of  Act  477,  making  important  changea  in  the  school  law 
of  these  ialands;  thia  act  goes  into  effect  on.  November  1,  1902. 

Among  the  provisions  to  be  noted  especially  is  section  3  (o),  on  the  last  page  of  the 
act,  providing  tliat  the  office  and  storehouse  of  the  divisioa  superintendent  must  be 
furnished  by  the  province  to  which  the  division  superintendent  is  assigned.  There 
will  be  no  authority  for  payment  of  these  expenses  by  this  office  after  the  Ist  of 
November,  and  arrangements' should  be  made  at  once  with  the  provincial  anthorities. 

Act  232,  providing  for  deputy  division  superintendents,  is  repealed  by  this  Act  No. 
477,  and  hence  there  will  be  no  deputy  division  superintendents  ^ter  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber. The  number  of  divisions  will  be  32,  and  only  a  certain  number  of  the  present 
deputy  division  superintendents  can  be  appointed.  This  in  no  manner  indicates  that 
they  are  not  worthy  of  appointment.  Each  deputy  who  is  not  appointed  aa  division 
superintendent  ia  to  be  assigned  to  duty  aa  a  teacher,  either  in  elementary  or  pro- 
vincial schools,  by  tbe  division  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  new  division  within 
which  each  is  stationed. 

The  provision  tor  night  schools  contained  in  section  3  (I)  provides  for  an  avei^e 
attendance  of  15  or  over,  with  certwn  restrictions  aa  to  reestabUshmetit  of  flight 
schools  in  case  of  disconijnnance  on  account  of  small  attendance. 

Section  6  provides  for  a  clerk  tor  each  division  superintendent  at  a  specified  sum. 
Details  as  to  nomination,  examination,  etc.,  are  being  arraoged,  and  a  special  letter 
will  he  sent  on  this  point  and  in  reference  to  night  schools  ii      '       ' 


In  divisions  which  are  divided  by  the  present  act  the  original  division  superii 
ent  will  make  up  his  property  account  for  the  entire  division,  to  include  the  '■ 
October,  and  will  turn  over,  by  proper  ii      ' 


school  is  established. 

Erintend- 
i  31st  of 
.     ^  ^     ,  es,  to  the  new  division  snperintendenta 

the  public  propertj^  within  the  limits  of  the  new  divisionSj  taking  the  receipts  of  the 
new  division  superintendents  for  such  transfer  and  submitting  same  aa  vouchers  on 
the  quarterly  property  returns  to  the  auditor.  He  will  thenceforward  account  only 
for  the  property  in  his  own  division. 

Fked  W.  Atkinson, 

Qeneral  Superintendent. 


Circular  to  Division  Superintendents,  No.  SS,  Series  1902—Nig}d  sckooU. 

Bdreau  of  Education, 
Ma7iila,  October  81,  1902. 
Act  477  provides   that  from  November   1,    1902,  the  general   superintendent  of 
education  "shall  have  authority  to  establish  night  schools,  but  no  night^sdiool  class 
shall  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Manila  or  the  insular  government  in 
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whiehtbe  average  nightly  attendance  ill  each  school  month  under  each  teacher  is  not 
at  least  15  pupilsover  the  age  of  14  years.  If  itiefoundattheendof  any  month  that 
the  average  nightly  attendance  of  any  claaa  has  been  less  than  15,  such  claaa  shall  be 
discontinued.  The  t«acher  of  snch  class  shall,  however,  be  entitled  to  pay  for  each 
night  of  actual  teaching  during  the  month,  even  if  the  average  attendance  has  been 
less  than  15,  but  no  class  discontinued  for  lack  of  reqnired  attendance  shall  again  be 
organized  except  with  the  consent  of  the  division  superintendent  and  UJiless  at  least 
25  pupils  shall  nave  been  enrolled  and  shall  have  signified  their  intention  of  becom- 
ing regular  members  of  the  class.  Teachers  of  night-school  classes  shall  be  paid  only 
for  nights  of  actual  teacliii^." 

The  pay  for  night  school  teaching  is  ?1.50  United  States  currenCT  per  night  school 
to  be  taught  one  and  one-half  hours  per  night,  and  payment  will  be  made  for  only 
three  ni^te  per  week,  or  thirteen  n^ts  per  month. 

The  number  of  night  schools  shall  not  exceed  500,  which  are  apportioned  among 
the  new  divisions  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  the  entire  number  of  teachers  within 
the  division  (counting  division  superintendent  and  all  American  teachers). 

Montiily  reports  of  nights  taught,  with  enrollment  and  attendance,  will  be  pre- 
pared ana  siKne<l  by  the  teacher,  and  forwarded  to  division  superintendent  for  review 
Mid  approvd,  who  in  turn  shall  approve  same  by  his  s^nature  and  forward  it  to  this 
office  for  payment. 

To  save  clerical  labor  and  to  insure  complete  records  in  offices  of  division  superin- 
tendents, these  reports  should  be  required  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  the  division 
superintendent  retaining  one  copy  and  forwarding  the  other. 

No  distended  night  school  shall  be  recognized  until  the  consent  of  the  division 
superintendent  has  been  obtMned,  he  basing  his  action  upon  the  strict  provisions  of 
Act  477. 

The  division  superintendent  has  full  control  of  night  schools  wiUiin  his  division, 
to  the  number  hereby  authorized,  his  certificate  being  reviewer!  by  this  offtce  in  the 
adjustment  of  accounts. 

CUtH. — Section  6,  in  Act  477,  provides  for  clerical  assistance  for  division  superin- 
tendents. By  decision  of  the  executive  secretary,  the  clerks  provided  for  by  this  act  are 
to  beappointed  under  the  rules  of  the  civil-service  board.  If  persons  who  are  desired 
for  appointment  are  already  in  the  claasifled  service,  the  transferof  a  definite  person 
may  be  requested.  In  other  cases,  the  requisition  for  clerk  should  state  definitely 
IJiesalaryauthorized,  thesex,  and  qualifications  of  the  clerk  desired,  stating  whether 
the  knowledge  of  Spanish,  sten(^raj>hy,  typewriting,  or  other  specialties  is  impera- 
^ve.  The  general  superintendent  will  forward  this  requisition,  on  a  proper  blank, 
to  the  civil-service  board,  which  will  certify  the  three  persons  highest  on  the  ras- 
ter for  that  grade,  any  one  of  whom  may  be  appointed.  It  is  probable  that  consid- 
erable delay  will  occur  before  persons  possessing  the  desired  qualifications  can  be 
obtained,  as  good  clerical  help  is  in  great  demand^ 

If  former  clerks  to  division  superintendents  desire  to  take  civil-service  examina- 
tions, approval  will  be  given  by  this  office.    Ho  assurance,  however,  can  be  given 
that  they  will  be  among  those  certJtied  for  appointment  to  division  superintendents, 
unless  they  secure  standing  at  the  head  of  the  register  and  other  events  cooperate. 
Fbbd  W.  Atkinson,  flener<il  Saperinlendent. 


OircuiiiT  til  Xeii'  Divi. 


Divisio: 

Dear  Sib:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  477,  you  have  been  appointed 

as  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  the division,  incloding  tlie  provinces  of 

-  ■ ,  at  a  salary  of  $ ])er  annum.    This  appointment  has  been  approved 

by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  and  takes  effect  on  November  1,  lEKw.  "You 
will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discliarge  of  your  duties  as  such  division  superin- 
tendent, and  will  consummate  such  transfers  of  public  school  property  to  or  from 
yourself  as  may  be  necessary  and  requisite  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  Act  477. 
Very  truly,  yours, 
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(XTCutar  to  IHvimn  SupeHntaidents,  No.  SS,  Series  190S. — App<nrttmenl  of  Clerkg. 


San  Furnando  db  UHtoN, 

October  SO,  190S. 
F.  H.  Evans, 

D^uty  Dimsion  Superintendent  Schools; 
Ee  Circular  No.  33,  inquire  if  Mr.  Flores,  who  is  desired  as  cleric  to  division  super- 
inteadent,  may  take  civil-service  examination  at  San  Fernando  de  Union. 

[First  luaoreemeiit,] 

Bubeau  of  Education, 
Manila,  Nmember  5, 190S. 
Eespectfally  referred  to  tlie  Philippine  civil-service  board,  Manila,  P.  I,,  for 
information  on  the  subject  mentioned  herein.  Several  diviaion  snperintenaenta 
have  reported  that  it  was  possible  to  secure  Filipino  assistants  for  the  clerical  work 
in  the  smaller  divisions,  and  information  is  desired  whether  it  is  possible  to  provide 
am  examination  for  such  candidates,  inasmuch  as  these  positions  are  provincial  posi- 
tiona  and  the  candidates  mentioned  are  residents  of  these  provicces,  and,  bein^  on 
the  field,  their  services  can  be  secured  at  a  more  favorable  figure  than  by  appointr 
ment  from  the  general  register. 

Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Geiterol  Superintendent. 

[Semnd  mdoraement.] 

Philippine  Civil  Sbevicb  Boabd, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  November  6,  I90e. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  general  superintendent  of  education.  It  is  desirable 
that  as  many  Filipinos  as  possiMe  be  appointed  to  clerkships.  This  is  contem_plated 
by  section  19  of  the  civil-service  act.  All  applicants  £or  clerkships  under  division 
sujferintendenta  should  apply  to  provincial  examining  committees  for  form  of  appli- 
cation and  information  relating  to  examinations.  Upon  receipt  of  information  that 
applications  have  been  filed  arrangemeata  will  be  made  immediately  in  each  instance 
for  examination.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  board  to  fill  vacancies  in  each  province 
by  eligibles  in  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed. 

W.  8.  Washburn,  Chairman. 

Provincial  examining  committees  exist  in  all  provinces  not  within  easy  rench  of 
Manila,  such  esaminii^  committee  consisting  of  the  treasurer  as  rhiirmin.i.idfc  gn" 
ernor,  and  the  secretary  of  the  province,  and  in  some  cases  also  of  the  ht^ni£ooI 
principal  or  teacher  in  the  provmce.  It  is  thus  possible  to  make  arrai^ements  for 
the  prompt  examination  of  a  certain  person  for  a  certain  position,  instead  of  being 
I J  . 1 i..i.: —  1 — J,  j^g  highest  of  three  eli^bles  on  the  list  resulting  from 

Feed  W.  Atkinson,  Getu^ral  Superintendent. 


Oirci^o.T  to  /Humon  Superinlendenl»,  No.  1,  Series  1903 — Printing  Apprentices. 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  January  9,  190S. 

The  followiag  communication  was  sent  on  July  12,  1902,  to  the  division  superin- 
tendents of  schools  then  in  service: 

Sir:  The  department  of  the  trade  school  devoted  to  teaching  the  art  of  printing 
and  bookbinding  will  be  maintained  in  connection  with  the  public  printing  office, 
which  is  now  in  operation  in  Manila.  This  office  is  very  well  equipped  with  modem 
machinery  and  appliances,  and  it  will  be  possible  for  boys  to  obtain  here  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  printing.  We  are  prepared  to  take  about  20  boys,  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion, and,  it  they  show  the  requisite  ability  and  character,  to  offer  the  best  of  them 
employment  in  the  public  printing  office  after  they  shall  have  acquired  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  skilL    It  is  essential  that  the  boys  should  be  trustworthy,  in  good 
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health,  and  willing  (o  learn  to  work.  It  is  desirable  that  in  entering  upon  this 
instruction  they  should  be  between  14  and  20  years  ol  age.  After  looiiiiig  over  the 
field  under  your  jurisdiction,  I  shall  be  ^lad  if  yon  will  nominate  one  or  two  eandi- 
dates.  As  soon  as  they  shall  have  acquired  euffident  knowledge  and  skill  to  become 
useful,  they  will  be  paid  what  their  work  is  worth. 

Very  respectfully,  BernarI)  Moses, 

Secrrtitry  of  Public  InstriKtitm. 

On  December  16  Commisaioner  Moses  stated  that  it  had  been  found  that  the  most 
desirable  boya  living  in  the  provinces  were  unable  to  support  themBelves  in  Manila 
durii^  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  following  action  wm  thereupon  taken 
by  the  Philippine  Commission: 

On  motiot^ 

Resolved,  1418*  hereafter  apprentices  employed  in  the  bureau  of  public  printing  shall 
be  allowed,  in  the  discretion  of  the  public  printer,  not  exceeding  15  pesos  per  month 
during  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  committee  on  appropriations  is 
authorized  to  introduce  into  tlie  next  appropriation  bill  the  sum  of  1,200  pesos  for 
the  payment  of  such  apprentices. 

In  making  nominations  under  the  proviaione  of  this  circular  and  resolution,  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  those  boys  who  will  render  the  best  service  to  the  Gtovern- 
ment  after  learning  their  trade. 

E.  B.  Bbvan,  Gitierid  Superiiitettderd. 


Circuiar  to  Divisiun  Suiipniih'ndmtx,  Nii.  'J,  SerUx  1903 — Si.  Ixiitin  KrhiiiU. 

BuBBAiP  OF  Education, 
Manila,  P.  /.,  January  18, 190S. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  department  that  the  work  of  education  in  these  islands  should 
have  a  satisfactory  exhibit  at  theSt.  Louis  Exposition.  Each  division  superintendent 
will  therefore  make,  personally  or  through  his  teachers,  a  collection  of  the  best  exam- 
ination papers,  special  papers,  map  drawing,  art  work,  written  music,  etc.,  for  the 
exhibit.  Complete  plans  are  being  formulated  and  additional  instructions  will  be 
sent  out  within  a  short  time. 

K.  B.  Bkyan,  deni'ral  SuperiiiUndeni. 


isi'in  Superinleiidenia,  No.  3,  Series  190$ — Ladrvn  Jicjieditimix. 

Bursau  of  Eddcation, 
Manila,  January  SS,  190S. 
1  send  the  following   instructions  to  all   teachers  within  your 


^' 
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Teachers  are  on  no  account  to  take  any  part  in  expeditions  against  ladrones,  or 
others,  under  penalty  of  immediate  dismissal  from  the  service.  Teachers  should 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  tor  which  they  were  engaged,  and  should 
only  have  recourse  to  arms  in  their  own  defense  in  case  of  imminent  personal  dan- 
ger. The  duty  of  pursuing  ladrones  and  preserving  the  public  order  has  been  con- 
fided to  peace  officers  and  the  constabulary,  and  its  periormance  should  be  left  to 
them  without  intorferenco  on  the  part  of  the  educational  department, 

James  F.  Smith, 
Secrelary  of  Ptiblic  IniitrucHojt. 
The  instructions  contained  in  the  above  paragraph  must  be  rigidly  followed. 

E.  B.  Bryan,  General  Superin/endeiU. 


Circufor  to  Division  Superiiitendeiiis,  No.  4,  Series  1903 — Correspondence. 

Bureau  op  EnrcATioN, 
Manila,  January  14,  190S. 
The  attention  of  division  superintendents  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  this  office  by  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  public  instruction. 
Superintendents  are  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  this  matter. 
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"I  beg  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cnstooi  of  some  division  superin- 
tendents and  teachecH  of  sending  communications  direist  to  tliis  office  causes  consid- 
erable delay  in  the  transaction  of  business  by  reason  of  the  nec^sity  of  indorsii^ 
such  communications  back  to  the  general  superintendent  or  the  division  soperintend- 
ents  for  further  information,  or  for  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  B}"  send- 
ii^  communications  direct  to  this  office  the  division  superintendents  depnve  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  opportunity  to  make  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment as  he  may  desire  to  ma^e  concerning  the  matter  submitted  to  this  office  for 
determination,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  communications  sent  by 
teechers  direct  to  the  general  superintendent  rather  than  through  the  division  super- 
intendents, who  should  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  on  sub- 
jects afiecting  their  particular  divisions. 

"In  caae  of  an  emeigency,  of  course,  a  communication  may  be  sent  direct  to  the 
office  from  which  action  is  expected,  but  in  all  such  cas^  a  copy  of  the  communica- 
tion should  be  sent  by  the  writer  to  his  immediate  superior.  To  the  end  that  all 
communications  except  aa  above  indicated  shall  hereafter  be  sent  through  regular 
channels,  1  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  a  circular  letter  to  this  effect  be  sent 
to  all  division  superintendents  and  teachers." 

Very  truly,  yours,  E.  B.  Keyan,  General  Superintendent. 


Circular  to  Divi^n  Superintendents,  No.  5,  Sei  lei  iW3 — Hfngnalions,  Lmves  of  Absence. 

BuBBiu  OP  EnncATioiJ, 
Manila,  January  19,  1903. 
The  secretary  of  pnblic  instruction   has  apj>ru\ed  the  following,  m  re  teachers' 
terms  of  service: 

Cose  I. — Does  the  two-year  term  of  service  fur  teachers  bt-gm  on  the  date  of  con- 
tract, date  of  leavii^  home,  or  the  date  on  whith  the  teacher  reports  in  Manila  for 

Ztecwion. — The  two-year  term  of  service  begins  on  the  date  the  teacher  reports  in 
Manila  for  work. 

Cage  II. — There  are  a  good  many  teachers  who  have  served  practically  two  years 
and  are  obliged  to  leave  the  service  or  have  extension  of  long  vacation  period  for  a 
visit  in  the  TJnited  States. 

JteciBioii.— Such  teacher  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
nii^  of  long  vacation,  with  regular  vacation  pa^,  and  shall  have  extension  of  time, 
not  to  exceed  two  montlis,  without  pay;  provided,  first,  that  the  general  superin- 
tendent may  grant  the  extra  time  witJioutjiay  just  prior  to  the  long  vacation  instead 
of  after  the  vacation,  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  (or  the  benefit  of  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion to  do  so;  provided,  second,  that  all  vacation  pay'in  excess  of  amount  due  the 
teacher  on  the  last  day  of  school  taught  this  year  shall  be  withheld  until  his  return 
to  ttie  islands;  provided,  third,  that  all  tcacliera  availing  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  United  States  be  required  to  sign  a  contract  in  the  office  of  the 
general  superintendent  before  leaving  for  the  States,  to  remain  in  the  service  two 
years  after  their  return  to  the  islands,  unless  prevented  by  sickness. 

The  bureau  of  education  will  rennest  for  such  teachers  transportation  on  United 
Stat^w  transports,  but  will  not  hold  itself  in  any  way  responsible  for  securing  such 
transportation. 

Case  III. — Teachers  whose  two  years  expire  within  the  following  school  year. 

Decisions. — (1)  Teachers  who  do  not  wisn  to  remain  two  full  years  will  be  required 
to  resi^  at  the  end  of  this  school  term,  with  vacation  pay  proportional  to  the  term 
of  service,  to  be  determined  by  the  general  superintendent;  transportation  will  be 
requested  to  San  Francisco. 

(3)  Teachers  who  do  not  resign  at  the  end  of  this  school  term,  but  do  res^  at 
the  end  of  the  three  months'  vacation— hold  them  ineligible  for  civil-service  examina- 
tion and  deny  them  transportation  to  San  Francisco. 

(3)  Teachers  who  desire  to  remain  full  two  years  and  no  more — resignation  to  take 
effect  on  the  last  day  of  school  tai^ht,  and  transportation  requested  to  San  Francisco; 
provided  two  months'  notice  he  ^ven  of  proposed  resignation  to  the  general  super- 
intendent through  the  local  superintendent. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  B.  Byeak,  General  Superintendent 
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CircuUir  to  Division  SitperinlendeiUs,  No.  Sa,  Seriee  190S — Rengnalioim,  Cbnirenfioiis. 

BuKBAU  or  Education, 
Manilu,  January  S$,  1903. 
With  reference  to  the  letter  recently  sent  out  bearuig  npon  the  resignation  of 
teachers  at  the  close  of  this  school  term  or  at  the  end  o£  two  full  years  otservice  in 
the  islands,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  division  superintendents  to  ascertain  as  near 
as  possible  how  many  of  their  teachers  desire  to  leave  the  department,  and  when 
they  desire  to  do  so.  At  the  earliest  possible  date  please  send  to  this  office  the  names 
of  such  teachers  and  whatever  data  j[ou  inay  have  which  will  assist  me  in  determin- 
ing what  is  due  each  teacher  at  the  time  of  resignation. 

I  will  take  tbis  opportunity  to  announce  to  superintendents  that  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  division  superintendents  in  the  city  of  Manila  for  one  week,  the  opening 
session  to  be  at  9  o'dock  Monday  morning,  March  23,  at  the  Escuela  Municipal, 
Calle  Victoria,  Intramuros.  All  superintendentsare  requested  to  leave  their  stations 
in  time  to  be  present  at  the  opening  session  of  tbis  meeting. 
With  the  greatest  hopes  that  our  coming  ti^ether  will  result  in  great  good,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  B.  BavAM,  General  Super'miendeni. 


Circiitur  to  Dh-isicin  Nuperiiileiidenta,  No.  6',  Series  190S — Rizal  SabecriptionB. 

BUBEAD   OF  EnCCATlON, 

Manila,  Februnry9,  1903. 
Please  forward  to  this  office  at  your  earliest  convenience  all  funds  that  have  beer 
collected  for  the  Rizal  subscription. 
Very  truly,  youjs, 

E.  B.  Bky  an,  General  Superiniendeid. 


Circular  to  IHvmoyt  Supurintendents  tind  Teai^lier^,  No.  Bit,  Series  190S — Teat^iers'  Journal. 

BuKEAU  OF  Education, 
Manila,  February  IS,  190S. 
With  reference  lo  the  publication  of  a  teachers'  journal,  the  secretary  of  public 
instruction  thinks  it  inadvisable  at  the  present  time  to  establish  an  educational  jour- 
nal, but  any  matter  which  you  may  desire  to  publish  may  be  sent  to  the  general 
superintendent,  to  be  forwarded,  with  his  recommendation,  (o  the  secretary  of  public 
instruction,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  may,  in  his  discretion,  authonee  its 
publication. 

Very  truly,  yours,  E,  B.  Brvan,  General  Supenntendenl. 


Circular  lo  IKnUrion  SupeHnlendeide,  No.  6b,  Series  1 90S— Deceased  Teachers. 

Bokeau  of  Education, 
Manila,  February  IS,  1903. 
la  case  of  the  death  of  an  American  teacher  in  your  division  it  is  desired  that  you 
All  in  the  inclosed  blank  report  and  forward  it  immediately  to  this  office.     Tlie  state- 
ment ^ould  be  accompanied  by  the  attending  physician's  certificate. 
Very  trulv,  yours, 

E.  B.  Bryan,  General  Superiiidendent, 


Circular  to  T>imion  Superintendents,  No.  7,  Series  1903—  Vacation  Normal  Institutes. 

BuKEAL-  or  Education, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  February  17,  190S. 

If  you  have  not  already  made  definite  recommendation  to  this  office  as  to  vacation 

and  normal  institute  dates  in  your  division  for  the  coming  year,  please  do  so  by  wire 

at  once.     It  is  understood  that  vacation  periods  amounting  to  fourteen  weeks  a  year, 

inclusive  of  the  holiday  period,  are  allowed.    The  exact  dates  will  be  determined  by 
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local  conditions.     The  inatitute  may  be  held  during  either  the  first  or  the  last  part 
of  the  long  vacation. 

In  explanation  of  the  decision  ander  Case  II  in  circular  No.  5,  series  1903,  it  is 
nnderetood  that  every  teacher  who  comes  nnder  this  rule,  whether  he  returns  to 
the  isWds  or  not,  shall  receive  vacation  pay  "dne"  him;  that  is,  the  pay  tor  the 
vacation  period  which  will  complet«  a  total  o(  fourteen  weeks'  leave  for  the  year. 
Under  normal  conditions  a  teacher  will  receive  pay  for  the  twelve  weeks  following 
the  close  of  school.  In  case  he  does  not  return  to  the  service,  vouchers  and  checks 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  States. 

Very  truly,  yours,  E.  B.  Bryak,  General  Superinlendent. 

Gircidar  to  Di^sision  Saperifitendents  and  Teadiem,  No.  S,  Series  1903. 

BuKEAU  OP  Education, 

Manila,  February  34,  1903. 

I.  Section  16  of  Act  74  explicitly  states  that  teachera  shall  not  teach  or  criticise  the 
doctrines  oi  any  church,  religious  sectj  or  denomination,  and  also  explicitly  sets  forth 
the  conditions  under  which  religious  instruction  can  be  given  by  priest,  minister,  or 
rel^ious  teacher  (or  one-half  hour  three  times  a  week.  It  seems  that  in  a  few  cases 
tearfiershave  fdled  to  strictly  obey  the  letter  of  this  law.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  upon  anyone  attending  the  church  of  his  pref- 
erence. This  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  church  affiliation  or  church  attendance. 
WhUe  we  have  ccrlain  individual  rights  which  must  not  he  ignored,  we  likewise  have 
certain  social  and  institutional  duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  equally  imi)erative, 
and  it  is  to  the  teacher  as  a  social  factor  that  this  law  of  noninterference  applies. 
The  general  superintendent  wiU  expect  full  compliance  with  this  law  bj;  Protestant 
and  Catholic  alike.  Failure  in  such  compliance  will  be  considered  sufficient  ground 
for  immediate  dismissal. 

II.  Because  of  our  great  distance  from  the  States,  and  the  prevailii^  conditions 
here  being  bo  different  from  conditions  there,  it  is  very  difficult  for  home  people  to 
correctly  understand  vaany  things  that  we  may  be  disposed  to  say  to  them  in  letters. 
They  get  a  wrong  impression,  talk  niattere  over  very  freely,  and  frequently  allow  let- 
ters to  be  published,  thus  multiplyii^  the  wrong  impression  many  times.  Recently 
I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  two  cases  of  this  kind,  which  have  resulted  in  Meat 
embarrassment  to  the  authors  of  the  letters  and  considerable  annoyance  to  the  Civil 
Commission  and  this  office.  Teachers  are  requested  to  exercise  such  care  as  the  situa- 
tion demands,  both  in  their  statements  and  by  special  direction  to  correspondenle  that 
idl  private  communications  shall  be  treated  as  such.  Any  misuse  of  matter  sent  to 
tiie  States  will  be  treated  as  if  authorized  by  the  party  sendii^  it. 

III.  No  employee  of  the  burcan  of  education  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  ■education,  engage  in  any  trade,  business,  or  occupation  except 
that  for  which  he  is  employed.     Failure  on  the  part  of  any  employee  of  the  bureau 


E.  B.  Bhvan,  General  Siipenntendenl. 


Circuiar  Tekgram,  to  Division  Superiniendenta,  No.  Sa,  Series  190S. 

BuRBAr   OP  ElDUCATION, 

Manila,  March  5, 190$. 
Property  accounts  of  all  teachers  should  be  adjusted  before  long  vacation.  Require 
teachers  to  make  full  report  to  you  on  supplies.     Take  personal  check  on  articles  in 
doubtful  cases.    Call  for  boards  of  survey  on  missing  nonexpendable  property. 

Bryas,  General  Superiidendent. 

CirculuT  Tekram  to  D'amiun  Superintendents,  No.  8b,  Series  1903. 

EoEBAn  or  Ei>tication, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  March  9,  1903. 
Transportation  to  States  available  early  in  April,    Wire  careful  statement  number 
hi  your  division  going  home  then.    How  many  of  these  go  on  leave  of  absence? 

Bbvan,  General  Siijierintendenl. 
WAR  1903— VOL  7-^51 
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Circular  iii  DirMoii  Siijierintendenls  and  Teachtre,  jVo.  9,  Series  190H. 

Bdeeai;  of  Edi'catiok, 

Manila,  March  12,  190S. 
BeairinK  to  obtain  definite  information  upon, the  use  and  results  of  nature  study  in 
the  schools,  the  department  requests  anBwera  to  the  following  questiona; 

(1)  In  how  far  have  nature  subjects  been  used  in  your  classes  in  the  feachii^  of 
Ei^lish? 

(2)  In  how  far  has  nature  study  been  used  for  its  own  sake? 

(3)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  nature  study  in  elementary  work 
in  the  Filiphio  schools? 

(4)  Are  you  personally  interested  in  botany  or  zoology  to  the  extent  of  caring  to 
make  notes  ana  collections  from  theiloraand  fkunaof  your  vicinity? 

Copies  of  "  Notes  for  the  Amateur  Botanist  in  the  Philippines  "are  available  for 
free  aietribntion  and  will  be  forwarded  by  the  department  to  teachers  upon  request 
This  publication  gives  full  directions  for  the  making  of  collections  and  has  been 
printad  especially  for  the  use  of  American  teachers.  Collecting  material  will  also 
be  supplied  to  all  teachers  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  collecting  of  Philip- 
pine plants.  It  is  hoped  that  through  the  cooperatian  of  the  teachers  a  large  work- 
m2  collection  may  be  assembled  at  Uie  botanical  laboratory  of  the  Manila  Normal 
Scnoolj  where  it  will  always  be  available  for  public  use  and  will  serve  an  important 
educational  purpose.  Full  creditwillbegiventhe  collectoruponallsheetsdeposited 
in  the  herbarium  and  in  all  publications. 

Answers  to  this  letter  and  any  other  communications  in  this  connection  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Teacher  of  Botany,  Manila  Normal  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 

E.  B.  Bkyan,  General  Supenntendeni. 


Cimilnr  to  DiHuion  Siqierintendents  and  Teachers,  No.  10,  Series  lOOS. 

BUREAf   OP   EnUCATION, 

ManUa,  May  1,  ISOS. 
The  director  of  posts  having  made  several  complaints  that  members  of  this  bureau 
have  used  the  postal  facilities  contrary  to  law  for  shipment  of  iai^  and  heavy  pack- 
ages of  school  supplies,  you  are  hereby  requested  to  use  every  care  not  to  abuse  the 
franking  privilege.  In  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  the  law,  consult  the  post- 
master. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


E.   B.  Bryan,  General  SvperinUndenl. 


Circnlar  la  Dicisian  Siiperiittcndenls,  N<i.  11,  Series  1903 — SI.  Loiiii  Exhibit. 

BuRKAC  OF  Education, 

Manila,  May  M,  1903. 
I  would  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  former  circular  from  this  office, 
under  date  of  January  18,  in  reference  to  the  educational  eichibit  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  and  particularly  to  the  circular  recently  sent  you  by  Mr.  Hi^;er,  special 
t^nt  for  the  educational  exhibit.  Copies  of  the  latter  circular  will  he  sent  to  all 
American  teachers  in  the  department,  and  I  wonld  respectfully  urge  that  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  be  taken  by  all  along  the  lines  suggested, 

I  inclose  a  form  to  be  filled  out  by  you  and  returned  as  promptly  as  jiossible.  The 
data  called  for  is  very  necessary  in  estimating  the  amount  of  material  needed  and 
the  space  required  for  the  exhibit.  You  may  be  assisted  in  mating  this  estimate  by 
having  the  inclosed  duplicate  forms  filled  out  by  some  of  your  teachers;  but  please 
do  not  allow  this  to  delay  the  return  of  your  estimate,  even  though  it  be  only  approx- 
imate.   The  time  element  is  very  important. 

8pa43e  is  given  for  notins  plans  for  special  exhibits,  and  si^:ge8tions  along  original 
lines  will  be  very  acceptable.    You  will  be  in  no  way  Hmited  by  this  preliminary 
estimate,  but  of  course  it  should  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  B.  Bryan.  General  Superintendent. 
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CiroviaT  to  Division  Superintemhnte,  No.  JS,  Series  1903 — School  Maps. 

'  Bureau  of  Education, 

Manila,  F.  I.,  May  26,  190S. 
Inclosed  you  will  find  a  part  of  a  map  of  the  PhilippioeB,  includiiie  the  diviaion 
over  which  you  have  soperviBion.  A  complete  educational  map  of  tne  islands  is 
being  prepared,  and  we  desire  to  receive  aa  promptly  as  possible  data  relative  to  the 
location  of  all  schools  in  you  division.  Will  jjou  therefore  Itindly  indicate  in 
black  ink  the  location  of  eacn  echool  in  your  division  that  is  under  the  supervision 
of  this  department,  nsing  the  following  symbols: 

X  School  under  supervision  of  department  of  education. 

O  School  under  department  supervision  in  which  an  American  teaches. 

Kindly  note  on  an  accompanying  sheet  of  paper  the  name  of  each  place  where 

there  is  more  than  one  American  teaching,  statmg  number  there  engaged.     Also 

state  at  how  many  of  the  places  where  there  are  now  American  schools  there  were 

formerly  Spanish  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

A  school  may  be  indicated  as  having  an  American  teacher  if  such  teacher  teaches 
there  r^ularly,  even  though  onlv  part  of  a  day ;  and  if  an  American  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  school  during  the  coming  scnool  year  the  school  should  be  indicated  as  having 
an  American  teacher,  as  the  map  will  not  be  published  for  some  time.  Drafting 
work  is  now  in  progress  on  the  map,  and  you  are  respectfully  ai^ed  to  send  in  the 
requested  data  as  soon  aa  possible. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  B.  Bryan,  General  Superiidenderd. 


Circular  to  Division  Superintendents,  No.  IS,  Series  1903~~New  Teachers. 

Bureau  op  Ebucation, 

Manila,  June  12,  190S. 

Two  hundred  teachers  have  been  appointed  in  the  States.  Those  who  accept  the 
appointment  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Manila  about  August  1.  These  will  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  divisions  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  divisions,  determined  by  the 
number  and  population  of  the  towns  that  are  willing  to  maintain  and  patronize  the 
public  sidiools.  There  will  be  no  attempt  whatever  to  distribute  the  teachers  equally 
among  the  different  divisions.  The  general  superintendent  will  assi^  the  teachers 
to  the  divisions,  and  the  division  superintendent  will  make  the  definite  asBignment 
within  the  division  and  report  to  the  general  superintendent. 

In  all  school  work  many  other  things  count  for  as  much  as  a  large  attendance. 
Nevertheless,  a  large  attendance  is  an  important  feature,  and  nowhere  more  than 
here  in  the  PhiUppme  Islands,  where  for  centuries  so  much  streae  has  been  placed 
upon  external  appearances. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  by  every  teacher  to  the  problem  of  getting  the 
children  into  the  schools.  Wherever  the  teacher  fails  in  this  particular  the  division 
sui>erintendent  should  ascertain  what  the  diflS.ciilty  is,  strengthen  the  teacher  if  he 
needs  it,  and  arouBe  the  town  from  its  indifference.  American  teachers  must  not  be 
kept  in  towns  which  wili  not  support  the  school. 

So  far  as  is  consistent  with  reaching  a  lai^  number  of  children  the  American 
teaching  force  should  be  concentrated.  8o  far  aa  possible  division  superintendents 
.  should  not  assign  individual  teachers  to  remote  ana  inaccessible  stations. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  wherever  there  are  flourishing  secondary 
schools  they  should  be  the  last  to  be  slighted,  if  any  of  the  schools  must  be.  This 
does  not  mean  the  forced  establishment  of  a  secondary  school  where  there  is  no  real 
demand  for  one. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  general  superintendent  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  this 
year  in  the  provinces,  with  «ie  view  of  studying  the  proolem  first-hand,  of  learning 
what  the  real  difficulties  of  the  teachers  are,  and  of  asceriaining  from  all  legitimate 
and  reliable  sources  how  wisely  and  efficiently  the  teacher  is  meeting  these  diffi- 
culties. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  new  school  year  I  have  pleasure  in  wishing  for  all  super- 
intendente  and  teachers  good  health  and  the  highest  degree  of  success  in  their  work. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  B,  Bryan,  Oenerol  Superintendent. 
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CirciUiir  to  Divinimi,  Sitperinieiidculs,  No.  14,  iSema  190H — Anniuil  JUports. 

BrifBAU   OK   JCllUCATKIN, 

Manila,  June  34,  1903. 
You  are  requested  to  send  to  this  ofHi;e  prior  to  Auffiist  1,  1903.  a  complete  report 
on  the  schools  of  your  division,  dating  back  to  September  1,  1902,  if  possible. 

Spedal  emphasis  shoald  be  placea  upon  results  already  attaineil,  the  seeondary 
school,  normal  institutes,  the  needs  of  the  division,  and  the  outlook  in  general. 

I  wish  to  embody  these  reports,  or  portions  of  tbem,  in  my  annual  report  to  the 
honorable  the  secretary  ot  public  instruction. 

Very  truly,  yours,  K.  B.  Bbyan, 

Geii^ri'l  SiiperintaidKid. 

Circiil"!-  lit  nii'imm  .Siiperinteiidmls.  Xu.  IS,  .Strk«  190.1^Surphii'  Niijiplk). 

BUKEAU    OF    EdUCATIOK, 

ManUa,  July  10,  1903. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  office  has  iu  stock  no  more  copy 
books.  Ward  Primers,  E^leston's  American  Histories,  or  Davis'  Nature  Studies,  and 
only  about  1,000  more  Ward's  lilrat  Year;  and  that  no  more  of  the  aliove-mentioned 
articles  have  Iieen  ordered.  Therefore,  please  do  not  send  in  nor  approve  any  more 
requisitions  for  these  articles.  There  are  still  on  hand  a  few  thousand  covers  for 
small  books,  and  requisitions  for  the  same  will  be  filled  promptly. 

A  la^ie  consignment  of  books  and  supplies  is  expected  from  the  States  soon,  but 
the  exact  dat«  of  its  arrival  can  not  be  ascertained.  All  requisitions  for  supplies 
expected  in  this  consignment  are  being  held  and  will  I*  filled  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible upon  its  arrival. 

In  order  to  make  the  fullest  use  possible  of  all  school  property-  it  is  respectfully 
requested  that  each  division  superintendent  furnish  this  office  with  a  list  of  all  the 
serviceable  books  in  his  division  which  are  not  in  use  and  are  not  needed,  and  which 
could  be  obtained  by  this  office  for  use  in  other  divisions. 

Very  truly,  yours,  K.  B.  Bbvan, 

General.  Siiperinlendent. 

Cii-cular  In  Dimhn  Sujii-nnleriiknix,  Xii,  lii,  ,SVtiV,i  lilO^—.SUjhl  Si-hooh. 

Bl'keau  op  Educatiok, 

ManUa,  Jtibj  S7,  190S. 
Frequent  reports  have  come  to  this  office  which  indicate  that  a  closer  supervision 
of  night-school  work  is  essential.  Teachers  must  be  mtde  to  understand  that  results 
are  demanded  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  their  work,  and  that,  unlees  these 
results  appear,  their  classes  will  be  discontinued.  Time  service  is  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced. Night  schools  are  to  be  established  or  continued  only  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  genuine  demand  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  An  examination  of  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  division  superintendents  shows  that  a  reduction  in  the  to^l 
number  of  schools  allowed  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  service.  As  you  have 
already  been  notified  by  wire,  after  Au^t  10  the  number  of  ni^ht  schools  in  your 

division  will  be  limited  to .    In  this  connection  your  attention  is  invited  to  a 

circular  issued  from  this  office,  dated  October  21,  1902.  All  the  provisions  of  this 
circular  will  hold  in  future,  with  the  one  modification  above  ei^Kssted  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  schools  to  which  the  various  divisionsare  entitled.  In  the  readjustment  which 
may  be  found  ueceasary  in  effecting  this  slight  reduction  in  the  numhcr  of  classes 
division  superintendents  will,  of  course,  exercise  their  authority  and  discretion  in 
cutting  out  schools  least  possible  of  effective  supervision. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  B.  ERyA^",  General  Superintendent. 


I  Superbttcndents,  _Vo.  17,  SerUn  ISOS — Cinl  5^(i(i 

BUBBAU  OP   EdTKATION, 

Manila,  P  I    September  S7,  190S. 
5  the  fact  that  b\   Vif  58<*  which  went 
is  iiecessarj  Ki  all  teichers  who  desire 
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promotion  to  pass  the  civil-service  examination  in  order  that  evidence  of  their  fitness 
may  be  on  file  witli  the  dvil-service  board.  Details  of  thia  examination  may  be 
fonnd  upon,  pages  20  to  23  of  the  Manual  of  Information  relative  to  the  Philippine 
civil  service  for  the  year  1903,  which  may  be  obtained  from  provincial  treasurers. 

Thia  examination  ia  not  competitive,  and  an  examination  of  the  liats  of  subjectB 
shows  that  it  is  not  markedly  technical.  By  arrangement  with  the  civil-service  board 
a  general  esamination  for  eligibility  for  promotion  will  beheld  early  in  the  month  of 
November.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  succeasfully  passing  thia  examination 
doea  not  thereby  entitle  any  teacher  to  an  increase  over  the  salary  he  now  receives, 
but  it  ia  absolutely  necessarv  for  him  to  qualify  to  obtain  his  promotion  at  all.  No 
promotions  can  be  made  until  this  examination  ia  passed;  aud  it  seems  better  to  defer 
the  question  of  all  promotions  until  the  claimaof  teachers  generally  can  be  considered. 
You  will  please  call  attention  of  all  teachers  desiring  promotion  to  this  statement  of 
the  law. 

Application  for  taking  this  examination  must  be  made  upon  the  regular  civil-service 
application  blanka  Noe.  2  and  17,  and  should  be  presented  to  the  provincial  treasurer 
prior  to  the  date  of  examination,  which  will  be  announced  later.'but  an  early  appli- 
cation is  desirable. 

1  wish  to  urge  upon  all  teachers  generally  to  take  this  examhiation.     They  will 
then  be  eligible  for  promotion  should  the  success  of  their  work  so  warrant.     It  ie 
impossible  to  slate  when  the  second  regular  exaiaination  can  bo  held. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

David  P.  Narrows, 
General  SvperiniendenU 

Circular  to  THvidon  Superintendenln,  No.  JS,  Series  1903 — Almenee  from  Duty. 

BuEKAO  or  Education, 

Manila,  Sfptember  S7 ,  1903. 
Question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  illness  of  a  member  of  the  immediate 
family  of  a  teacher  is  a  ^od  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  absence  of  that  teacher 
from  hia  regular  dutiea  in  order  to  attend  at  the  aick  bed.    The  following  rule  has 
been  adopted  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction: 

Leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  sick  husband  or  wife  or  other  member  of  th« 

family  should  be  granted  to  a  teacher,  but  no  compensation  should  be  allowed  for 

such  absence  except  in  cases  where  the  disease  is  contagious  and  thereby  necessitates 

isolation  of  all  members  of  the  family  and  temporary  separation  from  school  work. 

"Very  truly,  yours, 

David  P.  Barrows, 
OeiiertU  SupeTintendent. 

Exhibit  F. 

mimiteb  of  the  supsbiniekdents'  convention  held  at  manila,  p.  i., 
mahch  23-27,  1903,  at  the  ebcdela  mdkicipal,  caixe  victoeia,  iktea- 

HTJBOS. 

Manila,  P.  I,,  March  S3,  1903. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  b^  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  general  superin- 
tendent of  education,  in  pursuance  lo  written  notification  sent  to  all  division  superin- 
tendents on  January  22, 1903,  which  notification  contained  the  followii^  programme, 

Monday,  March  SS,  9  a.  m. 


Tuesday,  March  Si,  ! 

^□g  Municipal  School 
Apportioned  among  the  Different  Pueblos  on  Basis  of  School  Attendance, 
H.  Back,  J.  C.  Muerman. 
2.  Tbe  Vacation  School  for  Native  Teachers;  Features  to  be  Kmphasized. 
Beattie,  E.  G.  Turner. 
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IVeiinesdiiy,  Mnrch  S5,  9  a.  m. 

1.  The  Encouraging  and  Discouraging  Features  of   the  Educational   Work  in  the 

Islands,  wiui  Su^estione.     H.  S.  Townsend,  W.  W.  Bodwel!. 

2.  School  Supplies— Sdection,  Transportation,  Distribution.     G.  A.  O'Reilly,  E.  E. 

Fiaher. 

T/mrsday,  Mnrch  SG,  S  n.  m. 

Addressas  by  the  hononilile  the  seeretary  of  piiblii'  inRtmetiou  and  hist'xrelleiH'v  the 
civil  governor. 

Friday,  March  S7,  !>  a.  m. 

Discuflsiott  of  topics  to  be  submitted  during  the  week. 

There  were  present  the  following-named  division  superintendents:  E.  E.  Fisher, 
divifflon  of  Aloay  and  Sorsogon;  W.  B.  IVeer,  division  o£  Amboa  Camarines;  M.  A. 
Colton,  diviaon  of  Balangas :  L.  T.Gibbens,  division  of  Bohol;  E.  G.  Turner,  division 
of  Bulacan;  W.  W.  Sodwell  division  of  Caga^an  and  Isabela;  E.  A.  Coddington, 
division  of  Capiz;  H.  H.  Buck,  division  of  Cavite;  H.  E.  Bard,  division  oi  Cebu;  J. 
M.  Kniseley,  divisionof  IlocoaNorte;  G.  A.  O'Reilly,  division  of  llocosSur  and  Abra; 
G,  N.  Brink,  division  of  Iloilo;  F.  H.  Evans,  division  of  La  Union;  B.  B.  Sherman, 
division  of  Leyte  and  Samar;  H.  G.  Lainson,  division  of  Masbate;  H.  S.  Townsend, 
division  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  (except  Misamis  and  Surigao);  Guy  Van  Schaick, 
division  of  Misamis;  T.  W.  Thomson,  division  of  Kueva  Ecija;  H.  A.  Bordner,  divi-  . 
fdon  of  Noeva  Vizcaya;  G.  W,  Beattie,  division  of  Occidental  Negroa;  8.  T.  Lee, 
division  of  Oriental  K^ros;  W.  A.  Preuilt,  division  of  Pampanga  and  Bataan;  S.  C. 
Newsom,  division  of  I^ngasinan;  B.  G.  Bleasdale,  division  of  Bizal;  G.  E.  Walk, 
division  of  Eomblon;  G.  N.  Brigga,  division  of  Surigao;  C.  H.  Covell,  division  of 


division  of  Mindoro;  Governor  Wui.Dinwiddie,  division  of  Lepauto-Bonloc;  Governor 
W.  A.  Fhilipps,  division  of  Paragua. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  two  above-mentioned  absentees  are  relieved  from 
active  duty  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  in  view  of  their  resignations,  while 
the  remaining  three  superintendents  have  ouier  official  duties  which  have  precluded 
their  presence  at  this  meetii^. 

The  general  superintendent  of  education  appointed  Emeat  Staples  secretary  of  the 
convention. 

The  general  superintendent  opened  the  meetint^  with  the  following  introductory 
remarks: 

Dr.  E.  B.  Brvak.  I  take  it.that  the  need  and  the  purpose  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
are  so  obvious  in  your  minds  that  a  statement  of  the  purpose  need  not  now  he  made 
by   me.     I  shall  not,  therefore,  go  through  the  formality  of  telling  you  why  you 

I  can  not  tell  the  superintendents  this  morning  how  pleased  I  am,  professionally 
and  personally,  to  have  so  full  a  representation  here  at  this  opening  hour. 

This  has  been  a  year  in  many  wayssuch  as  I  hope  none  of  you  will  ever  be  obliged 
to  pass  through  again.  You  have  had  to  contend  with  sickness  of  various  kinds  for 
many  weeks  and  many  months.  Smallpox  has  been  in  your  schoole.  For  more 
than  a  year  there  has  not  been  a  day  when  there  have  not  iSeen  deaths  from  cholera, 
and  at  least  four  superintendents  have  had  the  great  sorrow  of  liaving  one  or  more 
of  their  teachers  murdered.  I  believe  the  first  case  of  cholera  broke  ont  in  Manila 
a  year  ago  the  20th  of  this  month,  and  from  that  time  fo  this  I  think  there  has  not 
been  a  day  when  the  schools  have  not  been  molested,  when  the  work  was  not  hin- 
dered, or  when  the  superintendents  have  not  been  discounted  by  the  ravages  which 
have  come  upon  these  islands. 

Notwithstanding  this  condition,  you  have  done  good  work,  if  I  may  guess  from  my 
consultations  with  the  superintendents  and  the  reports  that  have  come  to  the  central 
office.  The  results  have  been,  in  most  ways,  very  satisfactory.  It  is  told  more  upon 
the  attendance  than  in  any  other  way. 

I  sincerely  hope,  for  our  own  sakes  personally  and  for  the  sake  of  the  educational 
work  in  the  islands,  that  we  may  not  have  this  experience  repeated.  I  think  it  is 
remarkable  that,  after  such  a  year,  every  division,  practically,  should  be  represented 
here  this  morning.  Not  a  superintendent  has  been  lost;  not  a  superintendent  has 
had  a,  long  and  severe  sickness.  We  have  a  case  of  smallpox  represented  here  this 
morning,  and  we  also  have  a  case  of  what  was  lalled  cholera  represented;  but  these 
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gentlemen  have  pulled  through,  and  we  are  here  at  the  clc«e  of  the  year's  work  for 
a  week's  interchange  of  ideas  and  esperieuces  and  to  renew  our  vigors  for  the  com- 
ing year's  work  and  for  the  work  of  many  future  years— a  decade  of  work,  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  state  it. 

I  hope  in  the  discussions  this  week  that  the  auperintendenta  will  speak  with  per- 
fect frankness  and  perfect  freedom.  Many  people  fiave  asked  if  they  might  attend 
these  meetings.  I  have  seen  no  reason  at  all  why  any  one  should  not  do  so.  There 
probably  happens  in  each  division — and  I  Bm  sure  it  sometimes  happens  in  the  cen- 
tral office— some  little  thing  that  we  would  not  like  the  public  to  know;  but,  so  tar 
as  the  policy  of  the  department  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  people 
should  not  know  what  we  have  in  mind  and  what  the  thinj^i  are  which  we  propose 

I  hope,  and  I  take  it  that  you  ate  of  the  same  frame  of  mind,  that  this  week's 
work  shall  be  a  week  of  instmctive  work,  and  I  hope  that  the  superintendents  will 
speak  their  minds  very  freely,  very  frankly,  very  candidly.  I  wish  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  the  central  office  is  concerned,  there  is  nothi™  that  the  central  office  does  or 
proposes  to  do  that  is  not  open  to  the  knowledge  of  the  division  superintendents.  I 
want  you  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  cridcise,  perfectly  free  to  make  su^estions,  and  per- 
fectly free  to  lead  oft  in  any  way  that  you  think  may  be  helpful. 

The  programme  that  has  been  arranged  is  already  in  your  hands.  There  will  he 
a  forenoon  session  only.  Considerable  time  will  he  required  for  me  to  confer  with 
the  division  superintendents  and  go  over  the  ground  with  each  one  of  them  as  I  wish 
to  do,  but  I  have  arranged  a  little  schedule  which  will  enable  me,  during  the  after- 
noons of  the  present  week,  to  give  one  hour  to  each  of  the  30  superintendente  in 
attendance. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  anything  like  a  formal  organization,  because  I  want  the 
greatest  of  freedom  in  our  discussions;  but  I  wish  to  appoint  two  committees.  1 
wish  these  committees  to  report  on  Thursday  morning,  alter  the  addresses  by  the 
honorable  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  and  his  excellency  the  civil  governor, 
the  reports  to  be  read  before  the  convention,  with  the  view  of  discussing  them  the 
following  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

One  is  a  committee  on  school  laws.  I  have  in  my  office  all  the  school  laws  up  to 
date,  gathered  together  in  form.  (That  probably  strikes  yon  as  impossible,  but  I 
have  them. )  Attached  to  those  school  laws  are  some  proposed  laws  which  may  be 
of  assistance. 

There  is  also  to  be  a  committee  on  recommendations  and  su^estions,  not  a  com- 
mittee on  resolutions.  There  are  a  great  many  things  in  regard  to  plans,  policies, 
etc.,  to  which  my  attention  ought  to  be  called  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
convention  ought  to  be  called.  This  com.mittee  will  also  render  their  written  report 
after  the  addressesof  the  honorable  the  secretaiy  of  public  instruction  and  his  excel- 
lency ttie  civil  governor,  and  on  Friday  mommg  the  discussion  will  take  place  in 
like  manner  as  the  report  jnst  mentioned. 

The  committee  on  school  laws  is  composed  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Preuitt,  chairman,  with 
Mr.  0.  E.  Putnam  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Freer  as  members. 

The  committee  on  recommendations  and  suggestions  is  cximposed  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Thomson,  chairman,  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Covell  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Lamaon  as  members. 

I  think  the  only  person  who  is  absent  this  morning  is  the  first  gentleman  on  the 
iTogranime.  Mr.  (Silton  is  in  the  city,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  read  in  the  Manila 
the  statement  that  this  meetii^  would  convene  at  10  o'clock,  which,  of  course, 
IS  an  error.     We  shall  first,  therefore,  take  up  for  discussion  the  second  topic. 

Before  Mr.  Newson  begins  to  speak,  I  will  say  that  you  have  observed  that  two 
gentlemen  are  billed  to  read  papers  on  each  topic  and  that  there  are  two  topics  for 
each  session.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  limit  each  topic  to  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  S.  0.  New^iom,  superintendent  of  the  division  of  Pangasinan,  read  the  foOowing 
paper  on  "The  Provincial  Secondary  Schools-Organization,  Aims,  Course  of  Study, 

"The  provincial  high  school  has  been,  I  think,  largely  an  experiment  durii^  the 
session  just  closed.  A  number  of  these  schools  were  opened  at  the  banning  of  the 
session  of  1902  and  1903,  a  large  number  began  work  at  a  later  date  during  the  year 
just  passed.  There  has  been  since  that  time  little  definitely  dedded  upon,  so  far  ae 
I  know,  in  the  matter  of  general  policy,  courses  of  study,  suitable  test-books,  reqwire- 
ments  for  admisfflon,  and  other  matters  of  fundamental  importance.  Hard  and  fast 
regulations,  if  desirable  In  edacaUonal  systems  anywhere,  could  not  be  enforced 
advantageously  here.  Before  classification  there  must  be  something  to  classify  and 
this  must  he  given  as  close  and  discriminating  a  study  as  poesible.  In  onior  to  place 
these  facts  before  this  audience  as  distinctly  as  possible,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
rather  minutely  our  experience  at  lingayen. 
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' '  The  high  school  of  Pangaainaii  b^an  work  September  1 ,  1902,  and  has,  therefore, 
been  in  session  seven  months.  Our  best  elforts  were  exercised  in  securing  as  iaiee 
attendance  as  possible.  To  advertise  the  school  in  every  pueblo,  and  in  all  possible 
ways,  through  American  aiid  native  teachers,  presidentes  and  others  who  could  be 
induced  to  take  an  interest  In  the  matter  has  been  one  of  the  chief  ends  striven  for. 
At  the  present  time  I  believe  all  the  native  officials  in  Pangasinan,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  can  read  know  that  a  high  school  has  been  established  in  Liiyjayen  and 
that  a  Iai;ge  attendance  of  pupils  is  desired. 

"  We  began  with  an  enrollment  of  60  pupils.  This  increased  rapidly,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  Christinas  vacation  was  more  than  200.  During  tlie  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March  this  has  steadily  grown  till  it  reached  364  three  weeks  a^. 
Since  the  heginnii^  of  the  session  about  75  pupils  have  quit  the  school  voluntanly 
or  because  they  were  advised  to  do  so  by  the  American  teachers.  New  pupils  of 
better  intelli^nce  and  education  have  filled  these  places. 

"The  requirements  tor  entrance  have  been  so  far  very  simple  and  easy;  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  English  fairly  well  and  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  but  chiefly 
the  intellectual  char^ter  and  promise  of  the  pupil.  The  lower  age  limit  of  fifteen 
years  has  not  been  observed  rigidly.  Some  of  our  best  pupils  are  younger  than  this. 
It  has  been  su^esled  that  no  new  pupil  coming  from  a  town  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  American  teacher  should  be  admitted  wimont  a  written  recommendation  and 
statement  from  the  American  teacher.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  future  this  would 
be  a  wise  r^ulation,  saving  time  and  avoiding  mistakes  which  once  made  arc  hard, 
if  not  impossible,  to  correct.  Young  Filipinos  are  stunned  by  new  surroundings, 
and  are  slow  to  make  themselves  at  home.  Once  started  in  a  given  direction  it  is 
difllcuit  for  them  to  face  about.  Theyaregenerally  very  willing  to  take  an  outsider's 
estimate  of  them,  and  will  not  struggle  by  hard  endeavor  to  alter  this.  The  Ameri- 
can teacher  in  the  pueblo  knows,  or  should  know,  more  about  the  individual  pupils 
ot  that  pueblo  than  anyone  else.  Their  assistance  in  behalf  of  the  high  school  has 
been  invaluable. 

"It  has  further  been  su^ested  that  an  attendance  of  at  least  one  year  in  an 
elementary  public  school  should  be  one  of  the  conditiona  of  entrance  at  the  provincial 
high  school.  This  regulation  might  be  wise  as  a  general  rule,  but  there  are  many 
pupils  whose  presence  is  desirable  that  have  never  entered  a  public  school  taught  by 
'     1  teacher.    These  are  instances  ol  Filipino  students  vithdrawii^  from 


In  every  such  case  that  has  come  under  nw  notice  the  3>upil  is  bright  and  ambitious, 
but  Iiaa  been  very  poorly  instructed  in  English,  and,  indeed,  in  other  subjects  as 
well.  Generally,  he  seems  to  have  been  attempting  a  grade  of  work  entirely  beyond 
his  capacity  and  a  hue  of  subjects  for  which  he  is  prepared  neither  by  inherent 
ability  nor  previous  education.  Such  students  should  be  welcomed  at  the  provincial 
school  and  the  least  possible  obstruction  offered  to  their  entrance.  The  one  point  in 
this  matter  that  seems  to  need  emphasis  just  at  the  present  time  is  that  every  Fili- 
pino, boy  or  girl,  who  wisliesit,  though  he  give  only  fair  promise  of  being  successful, 
should  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  h^h  school  and  given  a  fair  trial.  Later  on  the 
standard  can  be  raised  and  requirements  made  more  severe,  but  it  would  be  unwise, 
1  think,  to  inaugurate  this  policy  until  tlie  schools  in  question  are  firmly  estabhshed, 
have  made  a  distinct  impression  upon  the  Filipino,  and  are  attended  by  a  multitude 
of  pupils. 

"Once  in  the  school,  what  Studies  shall  be  pursued  and  what  length  of  course 
shall  be  offered?  There  are  two  plans  tliat  suggest  themselves:  One  demanding  two 
years'  time;  the  other,  four.  If  the  two-year  term  is  prescribed,  the  requirements 
for  entrance  should  be  made  rather  high  and  the  work  of  preparation  entirely  com- 
pleted in  the  public  school  before  the  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  high  school.  This 
would  require  more  work  from  the  American  teachers  in  the  towns  and  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  individual  pupils.  It  would  also  require  a  rather  lai^  supply  of 
Bchoolbooks  and  apparatus  and  a  greater  number  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools. 
The  responsibility  resting  upon  the  American  teacher  in  a  pueblo  and  the  character 
and  quality  of  his  work  in  regulating  the  schools  there  have,  I  think,  been  gener- 
ally underestimated.  When  these  responsibilities  are  not  shirked,  the  task  ia 
arduous  and  exacting.  There  comes  to  mind  a  man  who  is  at  present  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  four  hundred  and  more  school  children.  He  is  assisted  by  five  native 
teachers,  only  one  of  whom  ia  at  all  proficient.  This  man  is  overburdened.  He  can 
not  see  his  way  out.  He  works  hard,  but  there  is  too  much  ahead  of  him.  None 
can  fully  appredate  these  difiicullies  without  actual  observation  and  exjierience  of 
them,  tinder  the  stress  of  performingamultitudeof  small  duties  there  is  little  time 
for  considerii^  the  special  needs  of  a  limited  numl>er  of  pupils  who  are  prepared  U> 
do  a  higher  grade  of  work. 
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"If  a  four-year  course  in  the  high  school  is  determined  upon,  aome  of  thege  difB- 
culties  are  avoided,  and  other  advantageB  will  be  secured.  The  high  school  oHera 
the  advanta^B  that  must  always  attend  piwier  organiaation  and  concentration.  It 
is  more  economical,  and  certainly  more  effective,  to  hrin^  all  pupils  to  a  certain 
d^ree  of  advancement  together  and  to  plan  the  instruction  ottered  accordingly. 
ThiB,  of  course,  can  be  pushed  too  tar,  and  in  theee  islands,  with  transportation 
facilities  and  local  prejuaices  such  as  they  are,  it  is  well  to  remember  it.  The  limits 
set  by  the  boundaries  of  an  ordinary  province  are,  perhaps,  aa  a  rule,  not  too  large.  , 
This  matter  can  be  determined  easily  on  thp  merits  of  each  individual  school. 

"The  four-year  conree  permits  a  more  satistactorj'  classification  of  both  pupils  and 
American  teachers.  The  larger  attendance  iustifles  the  employment  of  a  special 
teacher  tor  nearly  every  subject.  Greater  solidarity  and  enthusiasm  can  be  main- 
tained in  a  school  of  200  than  ia  one  of  100  pupils.  The  outsider,  the  average  Fili- 
pino, can  be  impressed  more  effectively,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  tilings  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  spirit  of  pride  among  the  natives  is  easily  aroused,  I  have  observed,  and 
the  name  of  a  thing  goes  far.     It  is  true,  let  us  hope,  that  the  deed  will  go  farther, 

"The  curriculum  of  the  high  school  demands  the  most  careful  consideration.  It 
seems  that  this  should  ultimately  include  academic  and  manual  training,  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  much  we  have  been  attempting  to  introduce  is  as  yet  new  and 
unassimilated.  An  embarrassment  of  riches  is  certaimj'  more  desirable  than  poverty, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  we  have  been  furnishing  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion faster  than  is  necessary  or  desirable.  It  seems  that  instruction  in  the  following 
list  of  subjects  should  be  provided  now:  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
elementary  dvics,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawii^,  bookkeeping,  Spanish,  and 
tvpewritiM.  This  material  furnishes  sutiject-matter  tor  two  courses :  One  for  teachers, 
tne  other  for  commercial  purposes  or  office  work. 

"Manual  training,  if  properly  taught,  requires  considerable  outlay  in  the  way  of 
apparatus.  A  tour  years'  courseshouldincludecarpentryinallof  its  branches,  foundry 
ana  blacltsmithing  and  machine  fitting  for  boys,  and  cooking,  sewing,  and  hygiene 
for  girls.  An  easy  beginning  can  be  made  by  introducii^  sewing  and  the  simpler 
forms  of  woodwork.  This  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  special  teachers  who 
understand  well  their  branches  and  how  to  make  their  work  attractive  and  at  the 
same  time  effective.  From  a  limited  experience  in  two  pueblos  in  Pangasinan,  it 
does  not  seem  that  Filipinos  are  so  averse  to  work  of  this  kind  as  reports  would  indi- 
cate. It  is  without  doubt  true  that  in  this  branch  of  instruction  very  much  depends 
upon  the  individual  American  teacher.  No  man  or  woman  should  lie  set  to  teaching 
manual  training  who  does  not  find  a  deep  interest  in  this  kind  of  work.  This,  en 
course,  applies  to  all  teaching,  but  with  peculiar  and  especial  force  to  manual  train- 
ing. After  the  first  glow  of  mterest  has  subsided,  largely  attributable  in  the  begin- 
ning to  the  newness  of  the  subject,  it  requires,  I  think,  genuine  tact  and  skill  to 
maintain  the  int^rity  of  the  work. 

"The  classificationot  pupils  in  the  high  school  lias  proved  difficult.  Almost  inva- 
riably there  are  deficiencies  and  irregularities  of  a  peculiar  kind  that  make  it  impos- 
sible to  tell  at  once  where  a  pupil  belongs.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  kind  of  entrance 
requirements  «iu  wholly  obviate  this.  Some  pupils  find  themselves  immediately 
and  advance  rapidly  for  six  weeks  or  two  months;  then,  when  the  teacher  eeems 
justified  in  expectii^  much,  the  pupil  comes  to  a  dead  standstill,  or,  worse,  retrogrades. 

"The  Pilipmo  has  a  well-developed  language  faculty,  not  at  all  in  a  strictly  philo- 
logical or  scientific  sense,  but  rather  an  intuitive  power  of  quickly  learning  a  tongue 
as  an  instrument  of  expression.  What  he  hears  or  sees  he  can  imitate  with  little 
difficulty  and  remarkable  speed.  He  does  not  reason  about  the  matter.  There  is 
no  halting  because  of  a  multitude  of  ideas  to  which  the  new  one  muBt  adjust  itself. 
A  new  thought  is  not  graced  fully  nor  completely,  but  the  impression  made,  such 
as  it  is,  is  used  with  confidence  as  a  means  of  communication.  There  is  hardly  a 
native  who  has  not  learned  some  English  from  the  American  soldier.  Much  was 
taught  in  a  systematic  way  in  the  public  schools  by  men  detailed  for  the  purpose, 
but  in  many  cases  words  and  phrases  of  questionable  propriety  and  meaning  nave 
been  picked  up  from  the  streets  and  tiendas.  One  of  the  first  tasks  the  American 
teachersset  themselves  was  to  remedy  this.  Pupils  have  been  quick  in  their  response 
to  this  effort. 

"Turning  to  the  other  cardinal  subject,  it  must  be  said  outright  that  the  Filipino 
lacks  skill  m  mathematics  and  also  a  natural  taste  for  this  branch.  There  are  few 
whom  I  have  observed  that  show  anything  more  than  a  veiy  mediocre  aptitude  for 
the  simpler  processes  of  arithmetic,  and  I  infer,  though  neither  algebra  nor  geom- 
etry has  been  introduced  in  the  school  at  IJngayen,  that  we  may  not  expect  much 
achievement  in  this  direction.  Mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  typewriting,  and 
bookkeeping  have  proved  very  popular  and  distinctly  satisfactory  results  have  been 
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i  remarkable  when  considered  on  its  own.  epecific  merits.  Thia  is  particolarly  the 
taee  in  free-hand  drawing.  Incompetence  in  mathematicB  is  more  than  compenaafed 
for  in  the  aj-ti«Uc  sensibility  which  eeems  to  mark  in  an  unusual  degree  all  work 
done  in  part  with  the  hands.  A  pupil  soon  leama  to  manipulate  a  typewriter  to  ita 
fuUeet  posBibilitiee  and  excepfiona!  taste  is  shown  in  neat  manuscript  correct  spac- 
ing, and'  the  general  mechanic  oi  written  work.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  school 
wished  to  enter  these  classes,  but  it  was  found  neceMiary,  because  of  limited  facilities, 
to  curtail  the  number  of  those  who  might  do  so. 

"The  books  we  have  uaed  are  as  fofiows:  Lyt«'s  English,  Baldwin's  Second  and 
and  Third,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands,  Carpen- 
ter's Oeographical  Reader— Asia,  Selections  from  Heart  of  Oaks  Nos.  II  and  III, 
Selections  from  Mother  Tongue  No.  II.  The  work  in  English  has  been  of  two  kinds: 
One  a  thorough  class-room  Btudj[,  the  other  rapid  reading  in  connection  with  com- 
position, conversation,  and  spelling.  In  arithmetic  the  most  advanced  classes  have 
completed  and  reviewed  fractions  and  have  been  studying  percentage  and  interest. 
By  tne  middle  of  next  session  we  wish  to  introduce  wgebra.  Bryant  &  Straton'a 
text  is  used  for  bookkeeping.  Mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  in  their  elements 
are  easily  taught  through  models  furnished  by  the  teacher.  A  beginning  in  geom- 
etry can  be  n^e  in  connection  with  the  exercises  for  mechanical  drawing. 

''  It  seems  that  in  the  future  a  line  should  be  drawn  in  the  matter  ot  school  sup- 
plies for  the  pueblo  and  provincial  schools.  So  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no 
decision  to  this  end.  There  are  instances  of  pupils  enterii^  the  provincial  sdiool 
who  have  studied,  in  some  measure,  nearly  every  reader  fumishwi  by  the  depart- 
ment. There  is  need,  of  a  book  for  each  chOd  in  the  class,  but  this  should  be  mas- 
tered more  thoroughly  than  has  Ijeen  the  practice  before  it  is  discarded  for  a  new  one. 

"In  this  connection  I  wish  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  requiring  pupils  in  the 
provincial  high  schools  to  fnrnisli  their  stationery  and  pencils.  It  w^ould  be  neces- 
sary to  arrange  for  their  purchase  through  the  department,  as  such  articles  can  only 
be  had  in  limited  qnantities  in  provincial  stores.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  control 
the  proper  distribution  of  such  supplies  when  they  are  used  in  quantities  without 
coat  or  price,  and  I  am  confident  the  privilege  has  been  and  will  be  abused.  If  the 
pupils  be  required  to  pay  a  small  price  for  these  there  will  be  agreater  appre<aation 
of  them  and  a  more  reasonable  economy  in  their  use. 

"Aside  from  the  routine  of  text-hook  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  pupils  are 
eager  for  school  organizations  of  all  kinds.  Just  at  present  one  of  the  absorbing  ques- 
tions at  Lingayen  is  which  of  the  two  competing  baseball  teams  shall  be  victor.  The 
teams  are  fitted  out  with  the  usual  baseball  paraphernalia,  and  propose  in  the  future 
to  try  conclusions  with  some  neighboring  high  school.  Interest  in  this  is  not  con- 
fineu  to  the  pupils;  a  lai^  au<ilience  a^embles  on  the  plaza  to  witness  every  practice 

Sme.  Some  weeks  ago  it  was  decided  in  debate  that  irou  was  more  useful  tnan  gold. 
was  not  found  at  Hi  difficult  to  start  a  school  paper,  which  has  been  published 
once  per  month.  In  all  of  these  accessories  to  the  regular  school  work  the  Filipino 
pupils  display  as  mach  interest,  though  differing  in  ite  expression,  as  the  Amencan 
schoolboy.  A  certain  boisterous  quality  is  wanting,  and  there  is  less  evident  energy, 
but  in  its  way  the  enthusiasm  seems  just  as  genuine. 

' '  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  here  the  aims  and  advant^es  of  education  in  ita  lai^r 
sense.  However,  there  is  one  need  in  the  schools  of  these  islands  which  at  present 
time  is  so  pressii^  and  nreent  that  it  seems  well  to  point  out  how  it  may  be  relieved 
and  how  the  provincial  high  school  may  be  made  to  serve  better  than  any  other 
agency  as  the  chief  agency.  I  refer  to  the  lack  of  suitably  oualified  native  t^hers. 
In  the  Mtmila  schools  the  case  ia  doubtless  otherwise,  and  there  may  be  some  varia- 
tions in  the  different  provinces,  but  so  far  aa  I  have  observed  the  native  teacher  who, 
unaided,  is  able  to  regulate  a  school  satisfactorily  is  the  rare  exception.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  scholarship,  though  this  is  meager  euongh,  as  it  is  ignorance  ot 
general  school  methods  and  management.  The  native  teactier  can  not  take  hold  of 
a  condition  of  things  which  demands  self-reliance  and  originality.  With  an  Ameri- 
can teacher  to  assume  the  responsibilitiy  and  take  the  initiative  the  native  can  do 
lairwork,  but  once  left  to  himself  hecan  not  maintain  the  ground  gained.  The  work 
comes  to  a  standstill,  or,  worse,  deteriorates.  This  has  been  demonstrated  so  often 
that  further  experiment  is  superfluous.  Instances  are  multiplied  where  American 
teachers  have  been  temporarily  withdrawn  from  pueblos  in  which  the  schools  were 
flourishing.  Frequent  inspection  and  continued  and  minute  directions  amounted  to 
nothing.  The  conditions  went  from  bad  to  worse  untjl  the  schools  were,  as  a  presi- 
dente  put  it,  'como  antes.' 

"One  thou.'^and  American  teachers  are  not  suflicit'iit  to  regulate  the  iJchuols  i>f  the 
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Philippine  Islands,  and  it  becomes  an  important  question  how  their  si 
moat  effectively  and  economically  employed.  I  believe  that  a  large  part  of  their 
time,  perhaps  one-half,  should  be  given  to  the  instruction  of  native  teachers  and  of 
ttiose  who  wish  and  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  become  teachera.  Native  teachers 
shonld,  in  the  future,  be  chosen  from  those  only  who  have  spent  a  period  in  some 
provincial  high  school  or  the  Manila  Mormal  School.  It  will  be  good  eoonomj[  to 
mate  these  provincial  schools  effective.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  fairb^inning 
has  been  made.  It  is  quite  tme  that  the  idea  of  a  secondary  school  in  each  province 
appeals  to  t^e  Filipinos,  and  I  believe  it  equally  true  that  if  the  policy  which  shall 
cftntrol  Uieir  development  is  a  generous  one  they  will  in  time  become  the  central 
feature  in  the  educational  system  of  these  islands.'' 

Mr.  Gilbert  N.  Brink,  superintendent  of  the  division  of  Iloilo,  read  the  following 
paper  on  "The  Provincial  Secondary  School^-0 ionization,  Aims,  Course  of  Study, 

"By  limiting  this  subject  to  the  provincial  secondary  school  we  are  freed  from  the 
obligation  of  outhning  the  future  or  defining  the  scope  of  Manila's  higher  schools. 
We  consider,  then,  the  problem  of  secondary  education  solely  in  its  relatjons  to  the 
provinces. 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  secondary  school  we  have 
in  mind  is  not  the  counterpart  of  the  secondary  school  at  home.  The  term  'second- 
ary '  is  relative. 

"The  secondary  instruction  of  these  islands  is  correlated  with  the  primary  instruc- 
tion given  here,  not  with  that  given  in  the  States.  Hence  this  term  as  here  used  has 
for  its  antithesis  the  primary  instmction  that  exists  (o-day  in  these  islands.  Not 
infrequently  we  are  told  that  the  terms  'secondary  school'  or  'normal  school,'  as 
applied  to  the  provincial  schools,  are  misnomers.  This  is  true  if  we  compare  these 
schools  with  those  of  like  name  in  the  States,  but  it  is  not  true  if  comparison  is  made 
with  the  primary  instruction  of  these  islands. 

"We  remember  that  only  a  short  forty  years  aao  Spain  made  her  first  provision 
for  the  edacation  of  the  Fuipino,  and  tiiat  since  uiat  time  insurrections  and  revolu- 
tions have  flourished  and  seriouslv  hampered  the  educational  work — that  the  prepa- 
ration for  us  has  been  short  and  interrupted.  There  is  frequently  manifested  on 
the  part  of  Americans  in  these  islands  a  spirit  of  impatience,  of  restiveness  under  the 
slow  march  of  events.  We  feel  that  the  people  are  blind  to  their  best  interests;  that 
the  progress  made  is  far  leas  than  it  should  be;  that  for  the  amount  of  energy  expended 
there  is  not  a  commensurate  result  secured.  We  in  the  educatioua],  dejartment  are 
no  less  liable  to  become  impatient  than  those  in  other  departments.  We  are  in  a 
hurn'  for  our  primary  schools  to  develop  into  well-graded  grammar  schools. 

' '  It  will  take  time — years  of  constant,  painstaking,  sjTnpathetic  work  in  and  through 
our  schools  to  create  that  piiblic  appreciation  of  the  public's  schools  which  wiU  mate 
it  the  Cither's  pride  to  keep  bis  boy  in  school  the  whole  year  and  every  day  in  the 
j[ear;  to  change  the  present  shifting  population  of  our  schools  to  a  constant  popula- 
tion. When  that  time  comes  the  schools  wiU  of  themselves  grade  up  to  higher 
standards,  and  the  secondary  school  of  these  islands  may  become  the  peer  of  its 
namesake  in  the  States. 

"A  cleargrasp  of  the  significance  of  the  provincial  school  is  best  gained  b^  a  survey 
of  the  field  it  is  to  occupy.  We  must  first  ask  ourselves  what  other  institutions  exist 
that  are  doing  secondary  school  work.  Upon  investigation  we  find,  with  a  possible 
three  or  four  exceptions,  none  that  even  pretend  to  do  such  wort.  The  field  is  prac- 
tically unoccupiea.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  the  provincial  school  is  determined  by 
the  need  tor  such  a  school.  This  school  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  brightest  and 
most  hoi>efnl  element  in  our  primary  schools  is  striving.  If  the  interior  primary 
schools  accomplish  nothing  more  than  the  preparing  of  10  or  20  per  cent  of  their 
scholars  for  the  provincial  school  they  are  doing  a  wort  that  is  eminently  worth 
while.  They  are  the  recruiting  stations  from  which  the  secondary  school  draws  the 
major  part  and  beat  equipped  of  its  pupils.  The  needs  of  these  pupils  define  the 
limits  of  the  field, 

"Throughout  our  interior  towns  youi^  men  and  youi^  women  are  looking  to  the 
provincial  school  to  give  them  larger  advantages.  It  is  to  meet  their  needs  that  the 
government  has  established  these  secondary  schools. 

' '  Those  who  come  fo  the  provincial  schools  have  different  ambitions  and  different 
needs.  Some  desire  to  become  teachers;  for  them  we  must  provide  normal  work. 
Others  wish  to  become  business  men;  for  them  we  should  provide  a  commercial 
course.  Another  class  desires  to  prepare  for  professional  life;  to  them  we  must  give 
a  good  general  training  that  will  not  only  enable  them  to  enter  iafer  upon  special 
studies  in  the  professions  selected  but  also  enable  them  to  inlelligently  meet  the  life 
of  to-day  in  its  multiple  phases  and  departments.    Again,  there  is  a  class  of  students 
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whose  natural  abilities  suggest  industrial  work;  tor  them  we  should  have  an  indus- 
trial department  in  our  provincial  School  equipped  to  train  men  for  such  work  as  is 
most  urgently  needed  in  these  islands.  And  finally,  though  liy  no  means  least,  if 
the  bureau  of  agriculture  does  not  arrange  to  establish  agricultural  schools  in  each 
province,  a  department  of  ^riculture  should  be  included  m  the  work  of  the  provin- 
cial school.  The  agricvtlturtd  interests  of  these  islands  are  of  vital  importance,  and 
any  syetem  of  education  which  leaves  this  interest  out  of  its  reckoning  is  incomplete 
and  will  fail  at  that  point  where  the  strongest  support  should  he  given.  Schools 
fashioned  along  the  lines  of  the  Tuaktsee  Institute  would  be  of  untold  benefit  in 
this  land  where  manual  labor  is  thought  demeaning,  and  a  little  learning  lifts  one 
above  the  plane  o£  humble  toil. 

"This,  in  general  terms,  is  the  field  of  the  provincial  school. 

"II.  Given  this  field  in  which  to  work,  what  should  be  the  aim  or  fums  of  the 
provincial  school?  I  take  it  they  should  be  no  less  than  to  cover  the  field — to  meet 
to  the  full  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  It  may  be,  it  is  impossible  in  the  beginning  to 
carry  on  all  the  work  outlined  above,  but  our  ultimate  aim  should  not  be  short  of 
this.  The  field  is  open  to  us.  The  ground  lies  fallow.  We  can  not  hope  to  put  it 
all  under  cultivation  this  year,  but  year  by  year  we  can  add  to  the  part  that  has 
been  reclaimed  other  portions,  keepii^  ever  in  mind  the  fact  that  eventu^ly  the 
whole  field  must  be  worked. 

' '  Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  aims  of  the  provincial  school,  let  me  state 
that  it  should  be  our  aim  not  merely  to  cover  the  field  but  to  cover  it  well.  The 
modicum  of  excellence  already  secured  should  by  no  me.ans  content  us  in  the  com- 
ii^  years.  Personally  I  feel  that  we  should  not  cease  to  nuse  the  standard  of  these 
secondary  schools  until  a  graduate  from  them  is  prepared  to  enter  the  usual  col- 
l^iate  courses  of  the  Statee,  for  no  pupil  should  be  compelled  to  go  lo  some  distant 
center  to  coiaplefe  his  preparatory  work.  If,  however,  the  standard  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  Manila  (soon  to  be  established)  is  made  somewhat  difierent 
from  the  average  standard  in  the  Stales,  then  the  work  of  our  secondary  schools 
should  be  of  snwi  character  and  ftrade  that  their  graduates  would  he  accepted  for 
admission  to  the  work  of  s^d  university. 

"  III.  With  the  field  o£  the  school  and  its  aims  in  mind,  we  can  now  determine 
how  it  will  be  beat  oi^uized.  For  the  present  a  very  simple  organization  will  prove 
most  effective. 

"Krst.  The  secondary  school  should  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
division  superintendent,  subject  to  tlie  approval  of  the  general  superintendent  of 
education.  This  is  necesGflry  because  of  the  Intimate  relations  existing  between  the 
Bohool  and  the  province.  "Hie  superintendent  of  the  division  is  the  one  best  able  to 
strengthen  these  relations  and  conserve  the  interests  of  the  school,  because  he  is  that 
representative  of  the  bureau  of  education  who  is  in  closest  touch  with  the  provincial 
omciale.  He  is  also  the  widest  known  among  the  constituents  of  the  school.  He 
alone  comes  in  direct  contact  with  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  interior  towns  who 
have  children  either  already  in  these  schools  or  who  should  be  in  them.  Further- 
more, he  is  in  direct  touch  with  all  of  the  American  teachers,  who  are  ever  preparing 
more  pupils  for  the  provincial  school.  Thus,  because  of  his  relations  to  the  provin- 
cial board,  to  the  parents  of  the  chUdren,  and  the  American  teachers,  he  is  the 
natural  head  of  the  provincial  school.  I  may  also  note  in  pafsii^  that  putting  the 
school  under  his  direction  and  control  will  result  in  making  more  complete  the  corre- 
lation and  sympathy  between  the  provincial  school  and  the  municipal  public  school, 
and  make  all  hot  impossible  adriftingapart  of  the  one  from  the  other. 

"Second.  The  school  should  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  principal, 
who  should  have  all  powers  that  usually  belong  to  that  position. 

"Third.  As  the  school  expands  and  new  departments  are  added,  departmental 
supervisors  should  be  added,  who  would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of 
the  school.  Thus  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  departments,  when  estab- 
lished, would  he  put  uuder  the  personal  care  of  a  supervisor  specially  trained  for 
such  work. 

"Under  this  organization  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  responsibility 
for  any  part  of  the  work  lies.  The  powers  of  each  officer  can  be  clearly  defined  and 
conflicts  of  authority  practically  made  impossible. 

"IV.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  course  of  study  that  should  be 
puisued  in  these  schools.  We  must  keep  in  mind,  when  framing  the  curriculum, 
the  preparation  or  lack  of  preparation  of  those  who  present  themselves  for  matricu- 
lation, lor  our  work  must  begin  where  their  preparation  ends. 

"There  are  two  well-defined  classes  that  present  themselves  for  enrollment;  those 
who  come  to  us  with  previous  training  in  English— in  other  words,  those  who  come 
to  us  from  our  primary  whools,  anil  those  who  coiiie  without  such  trainii^. 
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"This  latter  class,  compriaing  as  it  doea  a  lai^e  number  of  young  men  and  women 
from  15  to  25  years  of  age,  can  not  be  sent  back  to  the  primal^  achool  because  o(  the 
age  of  the  students.  We  can  not  turn  Uiem  away  with  the  statement  that  they  are 
not  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  school,  nor  can  we  lower  the  standard  of  the 
secondary  school  by  admitting  them  to  its  regular  work  without  taking  away  much 
of  its  prestige  with  the  people.  The  only  alternative  left  us  is  to  establish  a  prepara- 
tory department  in  which  this  class  ot  students  may  prepare  itself  to  enter  the  regular 
secondary  school, 

"We  must  be  careful  not  to  fix  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  secondary  school 
so  high  that  the  primary  schools  can  not  give  their  pupils  the  preparation  necessary 
for  admission.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it  be  wise  to  maSe  them  so  low  that  a 
part  of  the  primary  work  will  overlap  that  given  in  the  secondary  school. 

"For  the  present  I  recommend  that  the  pupil  be  required  to  complete  the  follow- 
ing work  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  resiilar  course  of^the  secondary  school. 

"B^lish — first  half  ot  Baldwin's  'Third  Year'  completed,  or  its  equivalent. 
I^inguage — Leyt«'a  'ElementaryEnglish'  completed,oritsequivalent.  Arithmetic — 
Frartions,  including  decimals,  completed.  Get^raphy — Tarbell's  '  Elementary 
Geography'  completed,  or  its  equivalent.  Hiaton' — Montgomery's  'Elementary 
History  of  the  United  States,'  to  Be  used  as  a  supplementary  reader  in  the  second 
year  ot  the  preparatory  course. 

"Pupils  who  have  not  comjileted  the  above  work  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
towns  to  continue  their  work  in  the  primary  schools  or  admitted  to  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  secondary  school,  each  case  to  be  determined  on  its  merite  by  the 
superintendent. 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  course  of  study  here,  as  it  would  unduly 
lei^hen  this  paper;  but  I  do  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  its  general  features. 

'  "The  work  of  the  preparatory  department  should  be  arranged  in  a  two  years' 
course,  in  which  the  burden  and  stress  of  work  should  be  upon  the  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  secondary  schools,  though  I  would  also 
include  in  this  course  music,  writing,  and  drawing. 

"The  work  ol  the  secondary  school  should  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years, 
the  first  two  of  which  should  be  prerequisiteto  entrance  inany  special  department  of 
the  school,  except  the  industrial,  for  which  we  may  or  mfy"  not  make  thecompletion 
of  the  preparatory  course  a  prerequisite  to  admission.  The  completion  of  the  third 
year  should  be  prerequiate  lt>  entrance  upon  special  normal  work. 

"In  addition  to  more  advanced  work  in  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  list  of 
requirements  tor  admission,  the  secondary  school  should  take  up  elementary  hygiene 
and  physiology  in  the  first  j^ear, 

"In  the  second  year  physical  ee^aphy  should  be  substituted  for  general  geogra- 
phy and  Philippine  history  tor  united  States  history.  Nature  study  should  also  bo 
mtroduced,  and  elementary  algebra  should  succeed  arithmetic  in  the  latter  halt  ot 
the  same  year. 

"In  the  third  year  political  and  commercial  geography  should  succeed  physical 


civil  government  should  now  be  introduced,  with  special  attention  given  to  the 
government  of  the  Philippines  and  its  practical  problems.  The  work  in  algebra 
Biould  now  be  alternated  with  elementary  geometry. 

"In  the  fourth  year,  algebra  and  geometry  should  be  continued,  elementary 
chemistry  and  physics  introduced,  boteny  continued  or  followed  by  zoology,  and 
either  American  or  English  history  read. 

"Throughout  the  first  three  years  of  the  secondary  course,  there  should  be  a 
prc^eesive  study  oE  the  English  language  together  with  its  literature, 

"Xmrine;  the  fourth  year,  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  become  teachers 
should  substitute  professional  work  for  any  two  of  the  following  subiecte,  to  wit, 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  or  zoology.  This  work,  duzing  the  first  half  ot  tiie  year, 
should  consist  ot  a  study  of  school  management,  with  some  simple  test-book,  and 
actual  work  in  a  training  school.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  an  elementary 
psychology,  such  as  Tracy's  Psycholt^y  ot  Childhood,  should  be  substitnted  for  ibs 
course  in  school  mans^ement.  The  work  in  the  practice  school  should  continue 
throi^hout  the  year. 

"Any  students  who  drop  the  regular  course  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  order 
to  enter  some  special  department  of  the  school  should  he  allowed  to  elect  so  much 
of  the  r^fular  work  as  they  can  carry  without  interfering  with  their  special  work. 

"It  is  recommended,  also,  that  a  course  in  Spanish  be  offered  during  the  last  two 
years.  This  recommendation  is  made  after  considerable  tliought  on  the  matter.  In 
the  course  ot  my  visits  to  the  various  towns  in  my  division  I  have  been  frequently 
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told  by  parents  that  the  reason  they  send  their  children  to  Manila  or  to  some  private 
school  at  home,  instead  of  to  the  provincial  school,  ia  because  they  wiali  them  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  Spanish  language.  Recently  I  requested  the  pupils  of 
our  provincial  school  to  express  their  desire  tor,  or  inditference  to,  the  addition  of  a 
course  in  Spanish  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  About  180  voted  for  the  course 
in  Spanish,  and  100  said  they  did  not  care.  But  afide  from  this,  Spanish  is,  by  no 
means,  a  dead  langut^  in  these  islands.  It  ia  the  language  oC  the  influential  class, 
the  business  men,  and  society,  the  large  majority  of  whom  will  never  learn  English, 
for  they  have  passed  the  age  when  one  acquires  readily  a  new  ton^e.  The  young 
men  we  are  training  to-day  will,  by  virtue  of  that  training,  step  into  positions  <rf 
responsibility  and  trust  where  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  Tamgu^*  will  be  of  real 
value  to  them.  Therefore  I  feel  that  we  should  give  themtheoppori.unity  toac()uire 
this  language.  I  would  not  give  this  course  prominence  in  our  school  work  by 
making  it  obligatory;  but  I  would  make  it  an  elective  in  the  more  advanced  classes, 
and  would  provide  for  it  the  best  instructor  available. 

"V.  The  question  of  the  support  of  the  school  often  causes  the  superintendent  not 
a  little  anxious  thought. 

"During  these  years  of  reconstruction,  when  fields  are  untilled,  business  is  unset- 
tled, resources  are  uncertain,  and  income  is  fluctuating,  a  careful  conservative  policy 
of  expenditure  of  public  funds  is  imperative.  This,  if  anything,  is  more  apparent  in 
provmcial  matters  than  in  insular  afiairs,  for  unsettled  conditions  and  untilled  fields 
all  hut  paralyze  the  industry  of  a  province.  The  demands  now  made  upon  both 
insular  and  provincial  funds  are  enormous.  We  are  forced  to  remember  this  when 
appropriations  asked  for  are  not  made. 

"The  present  arrangement  by  which  the  burden  of  maintaining  our  secondary 
schools  is  borne  jointly  by  the  insular  and  provincial  governments  must  be  con- 
tinued until  there  is  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
Cmcea.  The  insular  government  must  continue  to  furnish  the  necessary  teachers, 
ka,  and  such  special  apparatus  as  is  possible,  while  the  province  must  provide  the 
necessary  grounds,  buildup,  Hud  furniture. 

"With  ready  and  general  support  from  the  insular  and  provincial  treasuries,  with 
the  good  will  of  the  people  and  the  earnest  cooperation  of  trained  teachers,  the  future 
of  the  provincial  swiool  is  assured.  And  it  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  foresee  their 
large  and  healthful  development  during  the  nest  decade." 

Doctor  Bryas.  We  have  now  some  minutes  for  a  general  discuffiion, 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  plan  of  industrial  educSition  in  the 
provincial  school  most  excellent.  Many  have  asked  for  an  industrial  course  and  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  master  mechanics,  master  builders.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  educational  requirement  would  give  dignity  to  such  a  course.  As  to  the  specific 
work  of  preparing  the  teachers,  it  seems  that  the  importance  of  getting  thorough 
instruction  outweighs  by  far  any  specific  preparation  in  the  study  of  text-boobs.  The 
f"jlipinos  are  great  imitators  and  will  best  learn  by  example. 

Mr.  Bb.^ttik.  There  are  just  two  pointsthat  I  wish  to  mention  in  this  connection.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  function  of  this  provincial  school  at  the  present  stage  is  not  so 
much  to  give  instruction  as  it  ia  to  draw  to  our  schools  a  class  of  persona  who  have 
received  very  little  education  in  any  language  or  in  any  school  but  who  are  too  old  to 
be  attracted  oy  the  primary  schools.  There  are  many  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  20  who  are  very  willing  to  enter  school  for  even  pnmary  instruction  when 
they  do  not  have  to  be  classed  with  the  small  children.  We  have  given  special  atten- 
tion to  this  class.  We  receive  them  with  very  slight  educational  qualifications  and 
we  would  not  be  able  to  get  them  in  any  other  way.    Thev  are  the  initial  class. 

We  found  great  difficulty  in  making  our  provincial  schools  truly  provincial  schools. 
About  a  year  before  the  act  was  passed  autliorizing  the  province  to  spend  money  for 
buildings  for  a  provincial  school  we  endeavored  to  sustain  a  class  a  little  more  advanced 
than  the  regular  primary  school  classes,  and  we  offered  togive  instruction  to  amy  who 
would  come  in  from  any  part  of  the  province  on  very  easy  terras.  We  tliought  we 
needed  a  little  money  for  the  running  expenses.  We  worked  up  a  very  good  class  in 
the  town  where  the  school  was  located.  As  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  authorizing 
the  provinces  to  spend  money  for  provincial  schools  we  established  dormitories  tor 
our  boys  and  girls.  The  province  rented  a  good  building  for  the  hoys  and  another 
building  for  the  girls,  and  a  very  capable  Filipino  woman  was  put  in  charge  of  the 

flrls'  dormiton',  and  the  principal  of  the  teachers'  class  has  been  in  charge  of  the  boys' 
ormitory.  We  received  hoarding  pupils  at  15  pesos  a  month.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  18  full  boarding  pupils  m  the  ^rls'  dormitory  and  8  who  take  one  meal 
there  and  pay  half  rates.  We  have  10  full  r^ular  boarders  in  the  boys'  dormitory. 
By  this  means  we  have  been  able  to  get  representatives  from  various  parts  of  the 
province.     We  have  made  a  success  of  it.     Both  are  on  a  paying  basis  so  far  as  the 
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living  expenses  are  concerned.  The  province  pays  the  rent  of  the  building,  and  we 
get  enough  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  manager  in  the  girls'  dormitory  and  to  pay  the  cost 
of  oi>eratin§,  including  all  help  required.  It  ia  a  very  valuable  feature  of  our  school, 
and  it  is  going  to  attsict,  I  atn  sure,  in  the  coining  year  a  number  of  pupils  from 
distant  towns. 

Mr.  Brink.  Upon  both  points  which  Mr.  Beattie  has  taken  np  I  heartily  f^ree 
with  him.  As  to  the  first,  we  have  attempted  (o  solve  that  b^  our  preparatory 
department  which  1  have  mentioned.  We  have  not  been  able  to  institute  dormito- 
ries on  account  of  lack  of  resources,  but  from  our  experience  there  I  am  thoroi^hly 
convinced  that  we  can  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  establish  dormitories  next  year. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  heartily  indorse  everything  that  was  in  both 
the  papers  and  also  the  additions  by  Mr.  Beattie  and  Mr.  Townsend.  In  my  division 
we  nave  in  view  a  printing  plant.  If  we  fail  to  get  it  from  the  insular  government, 
we  will  try  the  province;  if  we  fail  to  get  it  from  the  province,  we  will  get  it.  The 
question  o!  funds  has  been  mentioned.  We  are  very  poor  in  many  of  our  pueblos, 
but  improvementfl  are  going  on,  and  we  are  doing  a  fine  industrial  work.  We  ask 
for  an  appropriation  01*5,000,  and  we  are  Incky  if  wo  get  20  pesos.  I  am  in  favor 
of  more  authority  for  the  division  superintendents.  [Laughter.]  Our  industrial 
class  is  working  on  school  desks.  We  pay  from  60  to  80  cents  (Mexican)  for  the 
manual  labor  and  the  furnishing  of  tho  material.  We  have  24  in  the  carpenters' 
class  that  are  enjoying  spending  the  afternoons  in  that  work,  and  some  of  them — 
the  poorer  ones — work  on  Saturdays.    They  almost  live  on  what  they  earn. 

Mr.  MuBBMAN.  The  attendance  at  our  high  school  decreased  very  rapidly.  Upon 
investigation  I  found  several  peculiar  objections — I  believe  this  is  an  experience 
meeting.  The  first  is  that  we  do  not  go  high  enough  in  our  provincial  high  school, 
and  if  tliey  go  to  a  private  school  they  can  take  exactly  what  they  wish;  for  instance, 
they  can  take  Latin  the  very  first  year.  It  ia  not  the  quality  of  the  medicine,  but  it 
is  the  taking.  If  we  give  no  certificate  from  the  lower  schools  to  the  provincial  high 
school — that,  however,  I  will  say  can  be  relieved  by  certificates  under  an  examina- 
tion approved  by  the  principal  of  the  hi^h  school  permitting  the  children  who  take 
that  examination  to  enter  the  h^h  school  upon  that  certificate.  Another  objection: 
A  little  girl's  parents  came  to  the  American  teacher  one  day  wishing  to  fake  their 
daughter  out  of  school.  "We  understand,"  they  said,  "that  you  Americans  are  to 
force  our  children,  whether  we  want  them  or  not,  to  ^o  to  the  Manila  high  school  or 
normal  school,  and  we  do  not  wish  them  to  be  forced  at  all."  Fortunately,  we  liad 
a  good  presideute,  who  explained  the  situation,  and  we  had  no  further  bonble  on 
that  score. 

In  the  different  provinces,  of  course,  we  meet  with  different  conditions  in  r^ard 
to  the  atudy  and  use  of  Spanish.  When  1  first  went  info  the  field  I  believed  it  aoso- 
lutely  essential  to  know  Spanish,  but  my  experience  has  tai^ht  me  differently.  The 
sooner  we  get  rid  of  Spanish  the  bett^.  I  have  met  some  opposition,  and  pupils 
will  go  to  a  private  class  to  learn  it,  but  I  believe  our  teachers  in  the  primary  schools 
will  take  it  in  hand,  and  that  there  will  be  very  little  trouble  in  doing  away  with  it 
in  our  high  school,    I  am  opposed  to  Spanish  in  the  high  school. 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  must  state  that  I  am  heartily  prepared  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man who  last  spoke.  We  have  gone  rather  further  than  Mr.  Brink  suggested  in 
placing  this  subject  in  our  h^h  school  or  in  the  normal.  It  was  not  because  we  felt 
that  Spanish  was  a  necessity  in  the  education  of  the  Filipino  boy  or  the  Filipino 
girl,  but  because  there  was  a  class  of  young  men  and  young  women  whom  we  needed 
in  our  school,  and  who  would  not  attend  it  unless  they  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
Spanish.  If  we  do  not  provide  Spanish  and  Latin  and  a  few  otner  courses  in  the 
way  of  accomplishments,  they  would  enter  the  private  school  or  the  church  school. 
I  have  found  it  advisable,  almost  necessary,  to  test  from  time  to  time  the  temper  of 
the  people  and  the  community  to  find  out  what  they  want  In  Vigan  there  were 
several  strong  private  schools.  The  strongest  was  the  Instituto  Ilocano,  connected 
with  some  coIlMie  in  Manila.  It  had  an  attendance  last  school  year  of  about  200 
students,  including  most  of  the  "ilustrados"  of  the  town.  They  would  not,  under 
the  circumstances,  attend  any  school  where  they  could  not  have  Spanish  and  Latin. 
Now,  we  just  introduced  both  Spanish  and  I^tin  in  the  beginning,  right  at  the  start, 
'u  order  to  get  in  these  pupils,     we  did  more  than  that.    This  Instituto  Ilocano  liad 

ility. 

--     ^jpils. 

The  instituto  now  has  about  30  pupils,  and  they  are  coming  over  after  this  vacation. 
We  have  found  it  necessary  to  teach  Spanish,  not  because  the  Filipinos  need  it,  but 
because  they  want  it,  and  because  they  insist  upon  havii^it,  andifwedonot  teach  it 
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I  would  ask  the  ^ntleman  who  spoke  of  dormitory  plans  what  provisions  were 
made  which  made  it  possible  to  follow  that  plan.  Did  the  provincial  board  supply 
funds  for  renting  and  equipping  dormitories? 

Mr.  Bbattie.  The  province  rented  two  buildings  for  the  provincial  Bchool.  The 
larger  building  was  used  for  the  class  room,  and  another  building  was  rented  for  the 
Isoya'  dormitory.  For  the  larger  building  tlie  province  paid  150  pesos,  and  for  the 
boys'  dormitory  the  rental  was  90  pesos.  The  province  also  employed  a  woman  at 
37i  pesos.  The  province  furnishes  dishes,  beds,  and  everything  required  for  the 
dormitory. 

Mr.  Nbwsom.  Under  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  my  division  I  have 
failed  to  see  any  need  for  a  dormitory.  Previously  to  opening  school  I  went  to  see 
the  governor  upon  the  subject.  The  governor  consulted  everybody  with  reference 
to  boarding  the  pupils,  and  we  found  there  would  beplentyof  room  to  spare,  the  rate 
bein^  10  pesos  per  month  for  room  and  board.  Upon  arrival  every  pupil  looked  out 
for  his  own  dormitory. 

What  Mr,  O'Eeilly  says  concerning  Spanish  is  true.  If  we  do  not  teach  Spanish 
some  one  else  will.  There  is  a  demand  tor  Spanish,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  young 
children.  More  people  apeak  English  than  Uiey  do  Spanish,  and  better.  We  have 
very  few  pupils  who  speak  correct  Spanish,  but  we  have  a  good  number  that  speak 
good  English.  Young  pupiia  should  not  beencouraped  to  take  Spanish;  it  isonlyfor 
tliose  who  are  matur^  and  who  have  learned  Spanish  in  some  measure  and  wish  to 
continue  it.  In  a,  few  years  we  will  have  no  need  for  Spanish,  and  the  policy  with 
respect  to  teaching  it  should  be  a  waning  one.  The  time  will  come  when  there  will 
be  no  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Newsom's  plan  is  a  good  one.  The  use  of 
the  dormitory  might  compel  the  closing  oE  school  on  account  of  smallpox  among  the 
.  students,  whereas  the  other  plan  would  exempt  us  from  the  possibility  of  having  to 
close  school  at  any  time  of  the  year  from  infections  diseases. 

Mr.  Brink.  There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Spanish  that  has  not 
been  brought  to  our  attention  here  that  I  think  is  quite  an  imporhmt  one.  The 
native  teacher  has  been  of  little  consequence.  His  influence,  in  large  part,  will 
depend  upon  his  standing  in  the  town.  1  have  found  in  my  own  work  that  my 
ability  to  get  in  touch  with  the  presidentes,  etc,,  depended  upon  my  ability  to  use 
the  Spanish  language.  My  Spanish  has  some  peculiarities  yet.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  native  teacher  we  send  out  from  our  schools  to  take  ehai^of  schools  who  can  not 
use  the  Spanish  language  because  he  has  not  studied  it  will  be  seriously  handicapped. 

Mr.  Shebman.  As  long  as  the  padre  uses  the  native  dialect  it  seems  to  me  that  Qie 
native  tongue  is  the  most  important  in  thecommnnity.  In  his  own  tongue  the  native 
teacher  ciui  best  approach  and  converse  with  the  leadii^  men  of  his  town,  and  in 
that  way  overcome  any  difficulty  arising  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  provincial  school.  I  should  have  been 
glad  if  the  provinces  had  been  rich  enough. 

I  wish  to  recommend  that  assessments  and  taxes  be  put  into  the  provincial  treas- 
ury instead  of  into  the  quarters  where  they  are  now  going. 

I  also  recommend  a  law  requiring  the  towns  througnout  the  island  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  normal  school  at  Manila. 

Dr.  Bbyak.  In  the  matter  of  schoolbooks  and  supplies,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
invite  representatives  of  houses  to  make  whatever  showing  of  hooka  and  supplies 
the^  may  desire,  for  which  purpose  the  halls  of  this  building  are  at  their  disposal. 
This  method  will  enable  the  division  superintendents  to  examine  this  material  at  less 
expense  of  time  and  enet^y  than  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Cameron  represents 
Heath  &  Go.  The  American  Book  Company  is  represented  indirectly,  in  the 
absence  of  its  agent,  by  the  gentlemen  at  the  American  Book  Store.  Mr.  Kendall, 
who  is  with  us  this  morning,  is  a  schoolman  of  many  years'  experience,  and  will  be 
very  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  show  you  the  goods  of  Ginn  &  Co,  Mr.  Silver  probably 
knows  the  educational  situationas  wellasmostof  usdo,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  exhibit 
his  goods.  Contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  I  believe  that  "  book 
agents"  are  our  strongest  allies,  and  these  gentlemen  are  invited  to  assist  us  in  our 

At  the  close  of  the  forenoon  seasion  I  wish  the  superintendents  would  enroll  with 
the  secretary  their  city  addresses. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  first  subject,  "Best  plana  for  establishing  and  conducting 
barrio  schools,"  led  by  Mr.  Colton. 

Mr,  Colton  read  the  following  paper: 

"Mr.  Chairman  a.\d  Gentlemen:  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  around  aod  about  this 
very  laige  subject,  thereby  discussing  the  whole  educational  problem  in  the  Philip- 

Sines,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  attack  directly.  I  think,  then,  that  I  had  better 
ispoae  of  my  subject  in  the  beginning,  diamies  it,  and  leave  myself  free  to  talk  of 
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whatever  else  I  choose.  A  certain,  general  waa  ordered  to  'resume  operations.'  He 
inquired  about  the  way  to  begin  operations  and  he  waa  told,  'The  way  to  resume 
operations  is  to  resume  operatjona.'  Now,  the  way  to  establish  barrio  schools  is  to 
establish  Isarrio  schools.  There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  cant  in  our  profession,  a  great 
deal  ot  myelification  and  palaver.  The  way  just  described  avoids  all  that  element 
However,  in  my  talk  around  and  about  barrio  schools  I  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion especially  one  of  the  indispensable  requisites  to  such  an  establishment,  namely, 
money  or  its  equivalent. 

"  It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  all  generalizations  about  the  Philippines  are  false; 
but  precisely  because  there  is  no  type  and  no  nniformity  moat  intelligent  general- 
izations contain  some  truth,  I  mate  this  general  statement  because  I  can  not  under- 
take to  give  the  exceptions  to  the  generalizations  I  may  see  fit  to  make. 

"First,  let  us  consider  what  a  barrio  is.  A  barrio  is  an  aggregation  usually  ot  from 
200  to  800  inhabitants.  It  forms  a  certain  very  small  partoi  a  municipality,  and  one 
might  almost  say  an  unnecessary  part,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
government  organization.  But  some  oarrios  have  only  a  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
some  have  from  three  to  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  barrio  contributes  to 
the  best  of  ita  ability  to  the  snpport  of  the  town,  and  receives  precious  little  return. 
It  gives  all  it  can  and  receives  usually  practically  nothing.  Before  passing  on 
to  consider  the  government  of  the  barrio  a  word  m^bt  be  said  ot  the  economic 
situation  of  the  average  barrio.  The  land  belongs  in  great  measure  to  owners 
who  live  in  town.  It  is  true  the  barrio  inhabitants  are  not  forbidden  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  town,  but  that  is  about  all  they  get  out  of  it.  The  people  possess 
exceedingly  little  property  and  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Those  who  are  tenants 
cultivate  about  one-third  of  the  land  which  they  could  handle — that  is,  per  man. 
The  share  goii^'  to  the  tenant  varies  according  to  conditions  and  the  kind  of  crop, 
but  he  sometimes  gets  as  much  as  half.  He  is  usually  contented  to  cultivate  5  acreg, 
because  that  suffices  for  his  absolute  wants.  Ot  course  such  a  well-to-do  barrio  man 
as  this  would  have  a  whole  horde  of  servants  and  muchachos. 

"The  term  'government,'  as  applied  to  a  barrio  now,  is  rather  aeuphemiam.  The 
Municipal  Code  provides  that  a  councilman  shall  have  one  or  more  barrios  under 
his  care,  and  he  may  name  a  sublieutenant  in  the  tarrio  to  represent'him.  The 
coundl  may  also  by  law  make  provision  for  the  govermnent  ot  the  barrio  other  than 
that  mentioned;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  there  is  no  obligation,  usually  nothing 
is  done.  The  teniente  ot  the  barrio  receives  no  pay,  and  he  is  the  government. 
Although  not  in  theory,  yet  in  fact,  he  is  a  despotism  and  a  despot.  In  short,  we 
have  here  the  Spanish  system  continued. 

"As  the  teniente  receives  no  salary  and  has  no  police  protection,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  he  sometimes  compounds  with  evil  doers,  ladrones,  and  the  devil.  There  are 
no  police  in  the  barrios.  Sometimes  the  muchachos  of  the  teniente  are  supposed  to 
be  ex  officio  policemen.  Sometimes  there  are  supposed  to  be  irregular  and  unarmed 
volunteers.     But  this  is  a  mere  supposition. 

"Now,  either  the  insular  government  or  the  municipal  government,  or  both, 
should  provide  regularpolice  for  the  barrios.  At  least  a  patrol  tor  a  district  composed 
ot  several  barrios  might  be  arranged.  These  policeshould  live  in  the  barrio  or  group 
of  contiguous  barrios.  The  municipal  police  rarely  visit  the  barrio.  The  insulw 
police,  if  there  happen  to  be  anj  stationed  in  the  pueblo,  live  in  the  center  of  the 
town  and  make  only  verj^  occasional  visits  to  any  given  barrio.  But  a  visit  once  a 
month  will  not  insure  quiet  in  a  barrio.  Schools  can  be  run  without  absolute  tran- 
quOlity  in  the  barrios,  but  they  can  be  best  establifiied  and  mainlined  by  providii^ 
adequate  protection  to  the  people  of  the  barrios. 

"Neariy  allot  the  moneycolfected  by  the  town  ia  spent  in  the  central  town.  Some- 
times a  uttle  is  spent  in  maintaining  barrio  schools.  One  reason  tliat  the  barrios 
have  received  no  more  attention  in  a  governmental  way  is  lack  of  funds.  One  way 
ot  securing  more  money  for  barrio  government  and  schools  would  be  to  unite  some 
of  the  towns,  many  of  which  maintain  their  governments  with  difficulty  now.  The 
economy  thus  made  would  enable  them  to  give  more  to  the  barrios.  Nothing  elab- 
orate is  needed,  but  something  is  needed,  especially  in  tlie  thickly  settled  districts. 
Scattered  barrios  ot  200  inhabitants  could  expect  little,  but  census  districla  4  kilo- 
meters square,  with  fram  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  people,  might  reasonably  hope 
for  something. 

"When  I  speak  of  the  town  as  opposed  to  the  barrio,  1  mean  what  is  known  as 
the  'poblacion;'  i.  e.,  the  central  part  ot  a  pueblo,  exclusive  ot  its  barrios.  Now,  the 
proportion  ot  the  population  living  in  the  towns  as  compared  with  the  total  livii^  in 
all  the  barrios  vanes  with  each  town  and  with  each  province  according  to  such  con- 
ditions as  density  of  population  of  the  whole  territory  and  the  character  of  the  agri- 
culture and  business  in  which  the  people  are  engaged,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
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Ijarrios,  but  eBpecially  ia  it  dependent  on  the  kind  of  crop.  For  example,  '  X '  Prov- 
ince raiHes  cocoanuts  and  rice,  but  principally  cocoanuts.  The  cocoa  tree  needs  little 
attention,  bo  a  lat^r  proportion  of  the  people  in  such  a  province  would  live  in  town 
and  the  barrio  territory  would  be  aparsely  settled.  But  in  '  Y'  Province,  the  prod- 
ucts being  rice,  sugar,  maize,  etc.,  tne  country  or  barrio  districts  are  much  more 
thickly  populated,  as  the  crops  require  more  manual  labor.  The  proportion  of 
inhabitants  in  towns  in  '  X '  Province  might  he  one-third  or  more  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, bnt  in  '  y '  Province  not  more  than  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  of  the  total  popula- 
tion woald  be  in  the  towns.  In  'X'  Province  it  might  even  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  wise  1»  have  any  barrio  schools  at  all,  owing  to  tne  small  and 
widely  scattered  population  of  the  hamlets,  which  perhape  have  from  one  to  two 
hundred  souls.  In  '  Y'  Province  not  only  are  the  Darrios  twice  as  lai^  or  more, 
but  they  are  very  often  contiguous,  so  that  in  a  district  2  kilometers  square,  or 
approximately  a  drcnlar  terntory  having  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  there 
would  be  a  population  of  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred.  It  is  quite  possible, 
then,  to  make  school  andgovemmentaldiBtricta  of  about  this  size.  In  X'  Province 
the  barrios  are  too  far  apart  to  make  any  such  districts.  In  the  thickly  populated 
province  yon  will  find  some  streeta  from  5  to  15  miles  long,  lined  on  both  sides  with 

Kucticaily  continuous  houses.    Such  a  street  would,  of  course,   compose  many 
rrios. 

"Thepoblacion.orcentral  town,  is  really  only  one  of  the  barrios,  which  is  chosen, 
on  account  of  its  superior  situation,  etc.,  as  the  seat  of  the  town  government  But  ia 
it  just  that  this  little  population  of  the  town,  say  three  or  four  thousand,  should 
monopolize  the  government  and  all  itsbenefltsandadvantages  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
30,000  people  w^o  may  inhabit  the  barrios?  Often  enough  the  pobladon  is  even 
smaller  than  one  of  its  barrios.  (I  am  not  here  considerii^  such  anomalous  barrios 
as  thoseof  Zamboanga  Province,  so  called,  but  of  course  much  that  I  say  applies  even 
to  them).  Time  was  when  the  barrio  furnished  littie  to  the  town  revenue,  but  now, 
with  the  land  fas,  it  bears  its  full  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Shall  it  recrfve 
no  government  or  schools?  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  for  the  barrio?  AVhat  profit 
is  it  to  the  barrio  of  Mataasnacahoy  that  it  has  3,000  inhabitants  and  raises  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  hemp  per  annum?  Not  one  cent  is  spent  there  by  the 
government. 

"A  little  comparison  of  the  barrios  with  the  country  districts  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  show  that  the  advantage  from  a  school  point  of  view  lies  with  the 
Philippines.  Many  partaof  tlie  United  States  have  only  30  or  less  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  or,  say,  five  children  of  school  age.  In  such  a  case  the  problem  is  very 
difficult.  But  the  American  boy  will  walk  mnch  farther  to  school  than  the  Filipino. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  less  of  the  Filipino,  on  account  of  climate  and 
hereditary  influences.  A  mile  is  considered  a  very  long  walk  to  school  for  a  Filipino 
boy.  As  a  rule,  a  mile  and  a  half  is  about  the  maximum.  And  I  say  this  after 
experience  in  territory  which  now  forms  seven  divisions.  Fortunately  the  Filipino 
inclines  to  living  in  villages  or  barrios  rather  than  livine,  as  do  so  many  families  in 
America,  far  from  any  other  habitation.  The  first  public  school  law  of  Massachu- 
setts, passed  in  1647,  I  believe,  provided  that  each  50  householders  should  have  a 
school,  which  tan  only  a  small  part  of  the  year.  We  can  not  hope  to  do  quite  so 
much  for  some  time  to  come. 

.  "In  the  rural  districts  of  America  the  head  of  the  family  very  nearly  supports  the 
family,  but  in  the  Philippines  the  whole  family  works  in  a  scattered  and  lacka- 
daisical way.  If  anything,  the  women  and  children  work  more  than  the  'tauo'  him- 
self. At  all  events,  they  are  wanted  around  to  do  odd  jobs,  such  as  brii^ng  water 
for  lazy  parents.  Then  the  system  of  binding  out  children,  both  orphans  and  others, 
into  a  sort  of  willing  serfdom  kee^  many  children  out  of  school. 

"  The  problem  of  rural  schools  in  America  is  now  being  met  increasingly  by  con- 
centration or  amalgamation  of  schools  and  transportation  of  children  to  school  by 
government  wagons.  That  solution  is  not  possible  in  the  Philippines,  if  it  were 
desirable. 

"In  some  towns  an  attempt  has  beenmadetomakealargeproportion  of  the  barrio 
children  attend  the  town  school.  This,  althoi^h  a  snccess  in  certain  cases,  has  not 
bidden  fair  to  be  a  great  success  in  general;  but  attending  the  town  school  is,  and 
probably  will  remain,  the  main  chance  for  the  children  in  the  barrios  of  a  thinly 
setUed  province.  The  'principales'  are  to  be  encouraged  to  assist  their  barrio  clien- 
tele to  send  their  children  to  the  town  school;  but  as  this  is  only  po^ble  through 
a  direct  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  'principales'  for  food  of  the  barrio  children  living 
in  town,  it  is  not  likely  to  become  a  very  common  practice.  Where  the  towns  have 
tried  this  scheme,  it  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  some  hardship  on  thebarrio  people, 
wIki  are  forced  some  to  do  without  tneir  children,  others  to  pupport  (heir  children  in 
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"In  Bome  towns  the  aeheme  has  been  tried  of  having  the  barrio  children  come  in 
on  some  day  of  the  week  to  the  town  school.  This  was,  of  course,  not  a  aucteaa,  and 
only  succeeded  in  spoihog  the  work  in  the  town  school  without  any  appreciable 
advantage  to  the  barrio  children. 

"  Even  before  the  regime  of  the  land  tax,  with  the  small  amoont  of  money  availa- 
ble then,  an  attempt  was  made  in  some  towns  and  provinces  to  put  a  school  in.  every 
barrio.  This  coald  not  be  succeesfnl  on  accoimt  of  the  necessarily  poor  class  of 
teachers  available  at  the  wages  paid,  usually  from  2  to  8  pesos  per  month.  It  is  true 
the  people  did  aometimea  make  presents  of  'camotes,'  etc.,  to  the  teacher,  and  some- 
times money  was  collected.  And  although  it  is  not  a  verified  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
money  was  still  collected  In  such  cases  even  after  the  teachers  thoroughly  understood 
it  to  be  against  the  law.  AH  this  was  entirely  unsatisfactory,  but  the  barrio  each 
wanted  a  school,  and  the  council  disliked  to  deny  them. 

"The  only  thing  we  can  do  in  the  thickly  settled  territory  is  to  make  school  dis- 
tricts containing,  each,  a  group  of  three  or  tour  barrios.  This  will  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  all  of  the  barrios,  for  naturally  each  wants  a  school  within  its  limits. 
It  is  true  also  that  until  the  barrios  get  used  to  this  arrangement  the  outlyingones  of 
the  district  will  not  lend  all  the  assistance  possible,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy  between  the  barrios  as  well  as  between  towns.  In  the  thinly  settled  dis- 
tricts we  can  only  place  a  school  in  a  few  of  the  larger  barrios.  Only  a  veiy  few 
barrio  people  can  afford  to  pay  board  for  their  children  at  school  in  town.  There- 
fore, at  best,  in  such  provinces,  probably  one-bait  of  the  population  will  be  without 
public  instruction.  Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  in  those  provinces  where  the  land 
tax  is  not  yet  due,  but  even  that  tax  is  insufficient  Insular  aid  should  be  given  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  ways:  First,  by  givii^  the  provinces  native  teachers  to 
be  carried  on  the  insular  pay  roll,  say  in  the  proportion,  at  least,  of  about  6  per 
100,000  of  population;  second,  by  donating  haLt  the  pay  of  barrio  teachers  up  to  a 
certain  maximum  limit  of  teachers;  third,  by  donating  100  to  200  pesos  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  to  every  barrio  which  would  build  its  own  schoolhouae,  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  maximum  number  of  barrios  per  100,000  inhabitants  or  propor- 
'  tional  part  thereof.  Such  barrios  should  be  aided  as  would  donate  labor  or  money 
to  build  their  scboolhouse,  and  such  as  give  promise  of  maintaining  a  reasonable 
attendance.  This  might  cost  a  little  now,  but  a  dollar  spent  would  be  a  dollar 
saved.    For  in  a  few  years  the  influence  on  the  barrio  would  be  so  good  that  lesa 

money  would  have  to  be  spent  for  police    ""  '^'--  ' '' ' '"' ' 

that  harboring  ladrones  was  against  their  oi 
it  must  be  admitted  that  now,  when,  ar  '  ' 
rotection,  it  is  to  the  presen 
;b  who  may  have  passed  his  way. 


"We  have  shown  how  lai^  a  proportion  of  the  Filipinos  live  in  barrios,  namely, 
from  two-thirds  to  flve-sixths  of  the  total  population.  Can  we  claim  to  introduce  an 
American  system  if  we  educate  the  few  and  leave  the  many  to  ignorance?  It  would 
be  dangerous  in  a  state  where  we  are,  allowing  so  large  a  degree  of  self-government, 
to  leave  the  mass  of  the  populationtotheirsuperBtitiona.  The  'well-poisonii^cidea 
is  a  good  example. 

"As  I  have  hinted,  town  councils  have,  in  some  instances,  obliged  barrio  x>arent8 
to  send  their  children  to  town  school  a  long  way  off.  Again  those  of  the  barrio 
people  who  pMsess  a  littie  property  have  been  obliged  to  board  their  children  at  the 
town  school.  This  latter  method  is  hardly  legal  and  is  not  to  be  advised  except  in 
a  voluntary  way  in  certain  towns.  In  certain  towns  the  people  live  in  the  pueblo 
more  or  less  during  the  year,  going  out  every  few  weeks  to  look  after  barrio  affairs, 
and  migrating  to  the  bairio  at  planting  season  and  harvest.  This  partly  accounts 
for  the  lai^  town  population  in  certain  provinces. 

"I  have  already  partly  discussed  the  financial  possibilities  in  the  barrios.  Most 
of  the  divisions  have  the  land  tax,  but  it  is  not  yet  collected  in  the  province  I  now 
have.  In  many  provinces  and  pueblos  it  will  be  insufficient  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  land  owned  by  private  persons;  in  others  insufficient  because  of  the 
low  valuation  and  rate  per  cent.  Naturally  the  principales  and  councilmen  desire  a 
low  rate  and  valuation  from  personal  motives,  as  the  tax,  in  their  opinion,  hits 
them  very  hard.  The  asseesory  boards  have  corrected  some  of  the  flagrant  inequal- 
ities as  between  towns  of  the  same  province,  but  the  taxation  is  unequal  in  different 
provinces.  The  assessment  of  the  same  grade  of  land  varies  someidmes  from  100  to 
200  per  cent.  There  should  be  an  insular  board  of  equalization.  Of  course,  ^ain, 
the  council  apply  the  minimum  tax  required  by  law  to  the  schools.  If  there  is  a 
case  where  they  have  applied  the  maximum  I  have  not  heard  of  it    This  a  ' 
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will  not  be  enough  even  thoc^h  we  do  not  give  a  school  to  every  barrio  bat  make 
districts.  Whatever  aid  is  given  by  the  insular  government  to  the  barrio  or  town 
schools  shotild  be  arranged  in  a  flexible  manner  so  that  the  division  superintendent 
can,  either  directly  or  by  recommendation  to  the  general  superintendent,  apply  the 
assistance  where  it  is  moat  needed.  One  very  common  misstatement  of  Filipinos  is 
that  the  land  tax  ia  for  schools.  The  schools  are  made  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
this  taxation,  but  that  only  proves  the  popularity  of  the  idea  of  instruction.  For, 
however  little  a  Filipino  may  aid  in  practice,  theoretically  he  is  usually  on  the 
right  side  and  descants  often  quite  volubly  on  the  necessity  for  education. 

"  In  short,  then,  both  for  flnandal  reasons  and  on  account  of  the  distribution  of 
population,  the  barrio  schools  must  be  established  one  for  each  group  of  barrios  form- 
ing a  district.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  school  should  fie  placed  at  the  point 
most  accessible  to  the  largest  number.  (A  mile  and  a  half,  or  say  2  J  kilometera,  should 
be  the  estoeme  radius  for  attendance  j .  The  only  variation  from  this  should  be  where 
oneof  the  barrios  shows  particular  interest,  and  does  more  for  the  school  ina  material 
way,  in  which  case  it  should  he  favored. 

"  There  are,  as  a  rule,  no  schoolhoueea  in  the  barrios.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider 
the  difficult  problem  oi  how  to  get  them.  Little^  if  any,  money  can  be  given  by  the 
towns  forthia  purpose,  else  there  wonld  be  very  little  left  with  which  to  pay  teachers. 
Even  it  the  insular  government  should  aid,  the  lamer  part  must  be  done  by  the  barrio 
itself,  orbythegroupof  terrios.  A  maas  meeting  should  beheld  in  the  central  barrio 
torthe  purpose  of  soliciting  contributions  of  material  and  labor,  or  money.  The  presi- 
dente  should  preside  at  this  meeting,  but  the  native  teacher,  the  teniente,  and  other 
persona  of  inmience  in  the  barrio  should  take  especial  part. 

"A  great  deal  of  noise  should  be  made.  A  brass  band  woulil  help,  if  only  there 
were  any  way  to  pay  for  it.  As  much  ceremony  should  be  used  as  possible,  and  the 
more  dignitaries  you  can  assemble  the  better,  I  do  not  say  this  in  jest.  The  simple 
barrio  people  are  impressed  by  thew  thin^  and  so  far  as  influence  of  externals  goes, 
at  least,  are  even  emotional.  As  I  am  writing  such  a  meeting  has  just  been  held  in 
Balboc.  The  presidente  first  addressed  the  meetiM;,  reproaching  the  barrio  for  not 
having  done  somethii^  toward  a  schoolhouse.  Balboc  is  one  of  the  two  barrios 
which  have  schools,  out  of  a  total  of  forty-odd  barrios  in  the  town.  The  presidente 
told  them  that  the  only  reason  he  had  got  the  school  placed  in  Balboc  was  that  if 
he  had  pnt  it  iu  SamlJat  people  would  nave  siud  he  favored  Sambat  because  it  was 
his  barrio  (the  presidente  having  property  there).  Bat  now  Balboc  had  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  uni^s  they  showed  some  material  enthusiasm  he  would  get  the  superin- 
tendent to  put  the  school  in  Sambat,  his  barrio  or  no.  In  tact,  he  said,  the  people 
of  Sambat  wanted  a  school  very  much,  etc.  A  subscription  was  started,  and  S5 
pesos,  which  is  a  great  deal  for  !ltelboc,  was  subscribed. 

"The  pride  o£  the  people  can  be  worked  on  by  comparing  them  with  other  barrios. 
If  necessary,  the  school  can  be  begun  in  a  rented  nipa  sSack,  necessarily^  unsuitod 
to  the  purpose  because  of  its  small  size,  and  later  an  exhibition  can  be  ^ven  with 
some  speeches  and  exercise  in  Tf^log.  A  magie  lantern  should  be  given  each  divi- 
sion. I  asked  for  one  in  1900,  and  was  fold  later  they  had  been  ordered,  but  I  have 
never  received  any.  I  shall  mention,  when  discussing  attendance,  other  means  which 
may  be  used  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  children  and  parents  in  the  wort 

"I  recommend  that  tie"  insular  government  pay  an  extra  6  pesos  per  month  to 
such  of  the  barrio  teachers  aa  may  be  recommended  by  the  division  superintendent 
for  teaching  night  school  in  the  barrio,  not  to  exceed  a  certain  limited  number  of 
teachers  per  100,000  inhabitants, 

"The  teaching  of  Tagalteor  other  native  dialect  would  please  the  parents  in  many 
parts  of  the  Philippines.  Exhibition  programmes  should  be  especially  arranged  to 
show  oH  progress  in  that  dialect. 

"The  form  and  plan  of  the  barrio  schoolhouse  should  be  as  simple  and  inexpensive 
as  possible.  The  best  that  can  be  arranged  for  even  under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances for  the  ordinary  barrio  is  a  nipa  and  bamboo  house  of  one  large  room,  admits 
ting  plenty  of  light  and  air,  with  the  ground  for  a  floor.  Sand  and  gravel  should  be 
strewn  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  ditch  should  be  run  around  the  house  to  carry  off 
water.  The  iSnches  can  be  made  of  bamboo  on  bamboo  legs  driven  into  the 
ground. 

"The  attendance  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  (1)  population  and 
density  of  population;  (2)  attitudeof  people  toward  public  school;  (3)  kind  of  work 
the  barrio  people  are  engt^ed  in;  14)  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  people,  e.  g.,  often 
y  children  have  no  clothes;  (6)  m  soi""  '-""i:*!-"  f^..^—  o~  „™T7«Unt.  ia.\   ir. 
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ehinery  were  provided  for  enforcement.  It  should  not  be  absolute  at  first,  except  in 
reapect  to  the  central  part  of  all  towns.  It  m^ht  be  made  applicable  to  any  Ijarrio 
upon  notice  being  served  by  division  superintendent  upon  the  barrio  so  many  days 
in  advance,  etc.,  but  such  application  should  only  be  made  where  facilities  exist  for 
enforcement  and  for  accommodation  of  the  children.  There  should,  of  course,  be 
clear  exceptions  in  favor  of  certain  disabilities.  Again,  vacation  should  he  given 
during  certain  planting  and  harvest  seasons.  Nearly  all  towns  in  general,  and  cer- 
tainly where  any  encouragement  haa  been  given,  have  passed  compulsory  ordinances, 
which  are  more  or  lees  apaamodically  or  sporadically  enforced.  Their  right  to  pass 
sudi  ordinances  would  seem  to  be  justifled  by  implication  in  the  law  which  provides 
tliat  municipalities  shall  establish  and  maintain  schools  subject  to  the  BUpervision  of 
the  division  superintendent.  Such  schoola  could,  of  course,  not  be  maintained  with- 
out children.  Moreover,  without  children  there  could  be  no  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent.  The  moral  effect  of  a  compulsory  law  would  be  good,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Philippines  the  law  is  badly  needed.  The  council  should  be  given 
suitable  power  if  it  is  considered  that  they  do  not  yet  possess  it. 

"Some  ways  of  interesting  the  people  and  children  in  schools  have  already  been 
.  mentioned.  The  native  teacher  can  do  a  great  deal  by  a  house-to-house  visiting  of 
all  the  barrio  people.  Great  enthusiasm  can  bearousedby  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can games,  e^)ecially  of  baseball.  TheorganizaUonofabainboobandandglee  club  has 
been  tried  with  success.  Grade  cards  should  be  furnished  by  the  department  An 
explanation  of  the  meaning  shonld  be  printed  in  the  native  dialect  on  the  cards. 
They  will  greatly  increase  the  interest  of  the  children.  A  blank  should  be  left  on 
the  back  of  the  card  for  the  parent  to  sign,  if  he  can;  if  he  can  not  read  and  write, 
his  children  can  read  to  him.  This  haa  a  very  good  effect  both  on  study  and  on 
attendance.  It  has  already  been  tried  in  several  places,  but  the  cards  have  been 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher. 

"Coeducation  seems  to  have  little  opposition  in  the  barrios — partly  because  the 
children  are  usually  very  small,  partly  throogh  neeeasity,  and  partly  because  foreign 
influence  has  secured  less  hold  there.  There  would,  of  course,  be  no  sense  in  build- 
ii^  separate  houses  for  the  sexes  iii  the  barrios  even  if  it  werepossibla  In  tbetajve 
barrios,  however,  separation  has  sometimes  become  a  'costumbre  del  pais.'  Ah«aay 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  toward  economy  of  house  room  and  teaehers'  time  by 
coeducation.  In  the  barrios  they  often  do  trie  nest  thing  to  giving  the  girls  a  sepa- 
rate room,  that  is,  they  give  them  one  end  of  the  room  or  a  separate  bench.  It  is 
both  necessary  and  politic  to  teach  some  littleTagalog  or  whatever  may  be  the  dialect 
of  the  territory  in  the  barrio  schools  if  the  people  desire  it.  They  do  not  always 
desire  it.  Books  should  be  prepared  immediately.  I  asked  for  them  several  years 
ago,  and  have  no  doubt  some  have  been  prepareclin  some  dialects  already.  Nobody 
who  knows  anythii^  about  languages  expects  to  change  the  home  language  of  the 
ordinary  'tauo'  even  perhaps  in  the  dim  future,  much  less  in  the  near  hiture.  But 
what  we  can  do  is  to  make  English  the  literary,  official,  commercial,  and  society 
language  of  all  the  Filipinos.  The  substitution  will  be  the  easier  in  that  a  foreign 
language  already  partially  serves  that  purpose.  Then  the  barrio  man  of  adult  years 
must  be  reached  indirectly  through  his  children,  through  younger  men.  There 
would  be  some  direct  influence  if  night  schools  were  estabSshed  in  the  barrios.  The 
native  teacher  will  serve  best  as  a  reformer,  and  being  of  the  same  faith  and  one  of 
them,  he  furnishes  a  reassuring  imftuence.  At  best,  we  Americans  seem  very  radical 
to  them.  The  barrio  people  are  even  more  conservative  than  the  town  people.  They 
have  little  law  besides  the  '  costumbre.'  If  the  native  dialect  is  taught,  it  will  seem 
their  school  ratherthan  altogether  an  American  school.  But  there  is  really  a  neces- 
sity for  the  dialect.  They  should  all  be  able  to  read  and  write  it  for  barrio  business 
purposes.  I  believe,  however,  that  one  hour  a  day  would  be  quite  sufficient  time  to 
give  to  the  dialect.  In  addition  to  reading  and  wnting,  it  would  be  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  teach  some  easy  dialect  grammar.  A  knowledge  of  forms  in  their  own  lan- 
guage would  be  of  assistance  in  learning  grammar  in  another  language.  The  books 
for  all  this  dialect  work  might  be  gotten  up  in  pamphlet  form  at  a  small  cost 

"A  way  should  be  provided  by  which  the  native  teacher  could  acquire  certain 
elementary  economic  and  agricultural  ideas.  These  he  should  impart  in  the  barrio 
school.  In  a  small  way  he  should  instruct  the  children  about  plants  and  how  to 
cultivate  them.  The  children  m^ht  be  induced,  as  they  have  been  in  some  schools, 
to  plant  fruit  trees  and  start  garden  (»tches.  Gtudens  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
barrios.  Vegetables  and  fruits  grow  wild  somewhat.  Yet  at  times  people  starve  for 
want  of  something  to  eat  or  at  very  least  live  on  roots.  There  is  no  need  for  this 
when  land  is  plentiful  and  yields  abundant  return  for  a  littie  labor.  It  would  be  a 
great  step  toward  civilization  if  in  this  way  we  could  do  something  to  raise  the 
standard  of  livii^.    Some  instruction  is  needed  about  the  simplest  modern  tools  and 
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impleiucnls,  for  example,  Uie  plow,  fo  take  the  plat 
in  use.  The  native  likes  to  do  his  work  in  the  et 
correct  this,  we  should  be^n  early. 

"The  first  and  best  native  taadiere  should  be  given  to  those  barrios  which  build 
houses  themaelvea  by  contribution  of  labor  and  material.  Bat  howcan  that  be  done? 
Certainly  no  efiective  syatem  of  barrio  schools  can  be  established  without  the  aid  of 
the  central  government^  or  increased  taxation.  In  the  more  thickly  populated  and 
better  cultivated  provinces  something  can  be  done,  but  nothii^  satssfacUiry.  Now, 
Bucb  is  the  irregularity  of  the  diatnbulion  of  fonds  that  even  the  funds  which  wo 
have  are  not  available  ni  the  right  place.  Insular  aid  should  be  given  in  such  a  way 
aa  to  correct  this  unevennees  and  allow  of  placing  of  teachers  where  most  needed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  scan^ly  afford  to  have  less  tiian  half  of  the  population 
within  reach  of  instruction.  We  have  gone  too  far  to  draw  back  now.  Besides,  the 
barrio  schools  will  require  no  very  great  outlay  of  money  by  the  insular  government; 
first,  liecanse  the  towns  and  insular  government  would  share  the  expense;  second, 
because  so  much  of  the  territory  of  the  Philippines  is  thinly  settled  and  it  is  not 
practicable  to  put  schools  in  a  large  number  of  these  scattered  and  small  barrios. 
Batangaa  Province  has  probably  60,000  inhabitants  in  its  towns,  including  a  halt 
dozen  nearby  barrios  where  there  are  schools.  The  remaining  200,000  inhabitants 
receive  no  instruction  whatever  from  the  government.  This  is  doubtless  an  extreme 
case,  since  the  land  tax  has  not  yet  been  collected  in  Batan^.  The  attendance 
in  the  towns  is  very  good;  but  what  might  it  be  altogether  with  lOO  or  150  barrio 
schools!  Batangas  Irovinee  is  divided  into  216  census  districts — 35  urban  and  181 
rural — but  even  the  35  urban  districts  take  in  some  ot  the  barrios.  These  districts 
have  from  1,000  to  1,500  inhabitants.  The  districts  for  coundlmen,  some  200  in 
number,  are  a  little  smaller  but  contain  upward  of  1,000  inhabitants.  This  might 
beabetterbasis  for  dividing  the  barrios  into  school  districts,  as  in  this  division  local 
conditions  are,  perhaps,  more  considered,  such,  for  example,  as  the  accessibility  of 
one  bairio  to  another,  and  there  is  already  some  little  permanent  recognition  of  this 
division.  In  the  thinly  populated  territory  only  a  few  of  the  lai^r  oarrios  could 
have  schools  because  soon  the  point  would  be  reached  where  the  school  return,  <ir 
profit,  would  be  incommensurate  with  the  expenditure.  In  tJie  apportionment  of 
insular  assistance,  then,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  give  in  proportion  to  the 
barrio  population  rather  than  in  projtortion  to  the  total  population;  it  would  be  at 
least  reasonable  to  give  a  certain  equal  sum  per  province. 

"Oneof  the  greatest  difflculliee  with  which  I  have  had  to  contend  for  nearly  three 
years  has  been  the  securing  and  keeping  of  even  half  competent  native  teachers.  In 
the  provinces  near  Manila  the  competition  with  other  trades  and  professions  is 
greater,  and  theee  provinces  lose  most  to  Cavite  and  Manila  shops,  arsenals,  stores, 
and  even  schools.  But  the  more  distant  provinces  have  still  qiute  too  much  com- 
petition with  the  scouts,  ttie  constabulary,  the  civil  service,  clerkship  in  stores,  etc. 
Especially  the  civil  service  pays  salarira  which  seem  fabulous  compared  with  the 
salaries  which  teachers  have  been  receiving.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Batangaa 
now,  as  it  has  no  land  tax  yeti  but  it  is  almost  equaUy  true  of  other  territory  with 
which  I  am  familiar  where  they  have  the  land  tax.  But  if  it  is  difacult  to  secure 
good  teachers  for  the  towns,  how  much  more  diflSoult  is  it  to  secure  good  material 
for  the  barrios,  since  the  salaries  will  be  smaller  and  the  barrio  a  much  less  desir- 
able place  to  live  in.  When  we  can  offer  reasonable  salaries  for  these  positions, 
candidates  will  not  be  wanting.  The  vacation  normal  schools  and  the  extra  harvest 
and  planting  vacations  which  the  barrio  will  have,  will  allow  time  and  opportunity 
for  the  instructing  of  the  Filipino  teachers  aetually  engaged  in  the  work. 

"The  present  conditions  which  lead  native  teachers  to  desert  the  schools  or  prefer 
trade  and  mechanical  work  to  a  profession  are  quite  abnormal.  Natives  almost 
invariably  prefer  office  work.  Many  are  even  now  sacrificing  their  own  financial 
interests  in  order  to  remain  teachers.  If  there  is  promise  of  better  wages,  a  better 
class  of  men  can  be  obtained. 

"In  November,  1901, 1  started  lai^  classes  of  young  men  as  candidates  for  teach- 
ers' positions  in  the  barrios  of  Batangas  Province.  They  studied  with  some  enthus- 
iasm while  the  insurrection  was  still  going  on  in  Batangas,  and  we  fed  them  along  on 
promises,  then  the  collection  of  the  land  tax  was  put  off,  and  these  young  men 
drifted  away  in  large  part  into  other  business. 

' '  A  very  large  majority  of  our  candidates  are  men  now.  But  perhaps,  from  a  pomt 
of  viewof  economy,  itwouldbe  Well  to  encoui^ige  more  women  to  seek  these  ptaces, 
as  they  will  work  for  \em.  That  is,  other  things  being  equal,  a  lai^r  number  of 
competent  women  can  be  obtained  for  the  same  wages  than  men.  As  yet,  they  do 
not  care  very  much  for  the  barrio  positions.  They  are  afraid  of  the  insecurity,  and 
then  they,  like  all  the  men  for  that  matter,  are  very  loath  to  leave  home. 
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"  Some  general  acheme  o£  acholatahips  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  good 
teachers  in  each  large  barrio.  Such  candidates  should,  i£  possible,  come  from  the 
l^rrio  where  they  are  to  teach  and  should  attend  the  neareatpublicgramraar  school, 

"In  my  division  I  am  reqniriM  all  candidates  tor  barrio  school  positions  to  attend 
the  vacation  normal  institute,  hereafter  an  eligible  list,  according  to  Bcholarship, 
willbemade,andtheplaces  so  distributed.  I  believe  the  vacation  normal  school  should 
last  not  less  than  two  months  for  the  town  teachers  and  three  months  for  the  barrio 
teachers.  At  least  the  barrio  teachers  should  get  so  muchinstniction.  Perhaps  tour 
months  can  be  arrajiged  for  the  barrio  teachers  by  sending  them  to  school  "duru^ 
thdr  barrio  harvests  and  plamting  vacations.  But  these  vacations  vary  even  in  the 
same  division,  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  any  special  plan  for  their  instruc- 
tion apart  from  the  work  of  the  regular  schools.  The  work  in  the  vacation  normal 
institutes  is  not  sufficient  for  the  t«rrio  teacher,  just  as  it  is  not  considered  enough 
for  the  town  teacher,  who  has  his  teachers'  class  every  day. 

"  The  first  plan  I  tried  was  the  Saturday  achool^that  is,  the  American  teacher 
held  a  class  for  the  barrio  teachers  half  a  day  on  Saturdays.  As  early  as  1900 1  had 
teachers  attending  such  classes  from  a  distance,  sometimes  as  great  aa  12  or  13  mU^. 
Although  that  has  continued  in  certain  places,  in  general  it  has  proved  unsati8factK>rv, 
because  insufficient  And  now  only  the  impossibility  of  better  arrangements  shoulo 
justify  the  retention  of  that  scheme  of  instruction, 

"A  better  plan  is  to  have  the  barrio  schools  run  only  three  or  four  hours  in  th* 
morning,  in  oi'der  to  allow  the  native  teachers  to  attend  classes  in  town.  Indeed, 
some  divisions  liave  had  only  a  morning;  seasion  for  all  schools.  This  plan  has  some- 
disadvantages,  however.  The  session  is  rather  short.  It  is  the  custom  in  many 
parts  of  the  PhiUppinea  to  eat  at  10  o'clock  in  the  momii^,  and  if  the  session  if 
held  from  7  to  11  the  diiidren  get  hungry.  As  it  is,  we  try  to  accommodate 
Bchool  hours  to  the  household  economy  of  the  Filiwno.  Then,  again,  the  children 
have  to  walk  home  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  This  is  a  considerable  disadvan- 
tage when  fever  is  prevalent.  Again,  if  we  have  only  half-day  seteions  the  childrep 
are  likely  to  co  to  private  schools  the  remainder  of  the  day.  This  h^  several  disad- 
vantages. The  pupil  spends  half  his  time  oh  work  in  another  language,  and  under 
conditions  of  lack  of  discipline  which  make  him  a  menace  to  the  good  order  of  the 
school  during  the  public  school  session.  My  experierice  has  been  that  where  tha« 
morning  session  has  been  tried  the  private  schools  had  the  advantage  when  a  rever 
aion  waa  had  to  the  double  session.  I  know  of  no  better  way,  however,  to  provide 
daily  instruction  for  the  barrio  teacher  than  to  let  him  hold  only  a  morning  session 
and  attend  the  town  schools  in  the  afternoon.  This  ia  practicable  up  to  a  distance 
of  5  milea.  But  for  that  lone  distance  the  teacher  must  have  a  horse,  and  his  saJarj 
must  be  laree  enough  to  enable  him  to  maintain  one.  In  the  rainy  season,  a  5-mile 
ride,  much  less  walk,  every  day  is  not  altogether  agreeable.  In  some  districts  barrio 
schools  could  be  held  from  6  to  10  o'clock. 

' '  It  would  be  of  great  advant^re  if  the  heads  of  the  department  and  the  bureau 
would  give  out  an  authoritative  statement  of  their  intentions  concerning  the  native 
teacher.  Comii^  from  them,  such  a  statement  would  have  far  more  weight  and 
would  be  more  correctly  represented  than  could  be  ,done  by  one  of  the  division 
superintendents.  Then,  up  to  "the  present,  I  liave  been  feeding  my  teachers  on 
promises  of  better  times  to  come,  and  they  are  now  naturally  becoming  somewhat 
skeptical.  The  definition  of  courses,  degrees,  and  requirements  for  eligibility  would 
also  be  a  great  encouragement  to  them.  Certificates  should  be  given  by  the  vaca- 
tion normal  schools. 

"But,  after  all,  the  real  difficnlty  lies  not  altogether  in  the  mere  instructii^  of  the 
native  teachers  in  English.  That  is  a  matter  which  the  achoola  could  accomplish 
for  us  if  we  could  afford  to  wait.  What  is  needed  is  trustworthy  teachera,  who,  by 
practice,  have  learned  how  to  enforce  good  achool  discipline.  The  native  teacher  is 
very  weak,  as  a  rule,  and  even  in  the  town  schools,  where  they  have  had  the  example 
and  assistance  of  the  American  teacher,  many  have  failed  to  learn  how  to  keep  good 
order.  It  may  be  said  that  the  disciplinarian  muat  be  tram,  not  made.  And  uiere 
is  some  truth  in  that,  but  a  great  deal  can  be  learned  from  experience  and  actual 
practice  under  suitable  conditions.  We  shall  have  the  advantage  in  many  cases  of 
not  having  thrust  upon  us  an  old  corps  of  so-called  teachers,  such  as  were  employed  in 
the  schools  in  190O  and  1901.  We  can  choose  young,  teachable  men.  Teaching  waa 
a  profession  formerly  more  or  less  looked  down  on.  We  have  changed  all  that,  and 
the  better  class  are  desirous  of  employment  as  teachers.  But  if  we  get  them  from 
this  class,  we  must  pay  for  them.  I  would  not  make  a  plea  for  high  salaries  for  the 
Filipino  teacher  of  the  barrio,  but  only  that  he  be  paid  as  well,  considering  the  kind. 
of  work  he  does,  aa  are  other  government  employees  and  private  employees.  Why 
should  clerks  and  day  laborers  receive  better  wages  than  teachera? 
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"The  towns  are  often  inclined  to  try  to  plaice  a  teacher  in  each  Imrrio  where  they 
have  sufficient  money  to  do  anything  in  file  barrio.  Tlie  residt  is  that  the  barrio 
teachers  receive  anywhere  from  2  to  5  pesos  per  month  wagee.  Of  course  the  teacher 
can  not  live  on  this,  ajid  he  does  not  try  to.  lie  simply  collects  tuition  from  the 
parents.  Kven  where  the  law  on  the  subject  is  thoroughly  well  understood,  this  will 
be  done  unless  an  adequate  system  o£  supervision  is  arranged  and  suitable  wages 
paid.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  paying  tuition  and  not  payina  it  if 
the  pay  consists  in  a  few  cocoanuts or  a  tew  camotes.  Itisa  'coatumbre  del  pais'  to 
'pound'  the  teacher  somewhat  as  the  Methodists  'pound'  their  preachers  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

"Very  few  American  teachers  have  been  available  for  the  Ijarrios  either  for  teach- 
ing or  for  supervision.  Pueblos  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants  certainly 
should  have  at  least  one  American  teacher  assigned  to  the  work  of  supervising  in 
the  barrios.  A  better  general  liaas  of  assignment  wou2d  be  the  attendance.  Eich 
town  whose  barrios  have  an  avera^  attendance  of  600  or  more  needs  at  least  one 
American  teacher.  Bat  one  American  teacher  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  in  a  town 
whose  barrios  had  more  than  a  thousand  in  attendance.  If  only  one  American 
teacher  could  be  aasittned  to  the  work  in  such  a  town,  then  he  should  have  a  good 
native  assistant  to  aid  in  supervising  and  inspecting.  Where  even  one  Amencan 
could  not  be  assigned,  a  native  should  be  appomted.  Many  will  donbtl^a  flout  ttiis 
idea.  They  will  claim  you  can  notflnd  suitable  natives.  This  is  partly  true.  But 
why  are  natives  appointed  to  the  highest  offlcea  in  the  insidargovemment  if  they 
are  not  competent?  The  whole  idea  of  the  government  here  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  teach  the  ^Filipino  by  givii^  biin  an  actual  share  in  the  government.  Then 
no  better  way  can  be  found  to  (it  a  native  for  the  work  of  supervision  than 
by  giving  him  the  actual  practice  under  some  American.  I  grant  yon  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  the  men,  but  good  men  are  hard  to  find  anywhere.  To  say 
that  the  Filipino  can  not  do  this  sort  of  work  and  can  not  leam  would  be  to 
admit  that  we  are  all  out  here  on  a  fool's  errand.  It  would  be  foohsh  to  say  that 
there  are  no  trustworthy  Filipinos,  Their  fidelity  to  their  cause  in  many  caees 
under  great  difficulties  proves  their  poasession  of  the  quality.  It  is  true  that  without 
a  rigid  system  of  supervision  we  can  iiot  be  sure  that  on  a  given  day  just  ao  many 
schools  are  running  in  so  many  barrios.  But  then  tiiat  condition  is  largely  the 
result  of  habit.  Formerly  it  mattered  very  little  whether  school  ran  or  no^  iust  as 
it  mattered  quite  as  little  whether  the  children  attended.  We  ran  remedy  the  one 
with  the  other.  One  can  see  how  much  the  natave  teachers  in  our  towns  have 
already  learned  about  promptness  and  punctuality.  But  why  all  this  haste  to  teach 
the  Filipino  if  he  is  not  going  to  be  capable  or  trnstworthy  after  lie  is  taught?  Dis- 
belief in  him  will  not  help  him  along.  But  make  him  a  part  of  agood  sy8l«m  and 
he  will  be  braced  up  by  it.  I  know  native  teachers  whom  I  would  trust  in  super- 
vision of  the  barrio  teachers.  Nobody  denies  that  an  American  would  be  better  at 
this  stage  of  the  development.  The  advantages  of  having  an  American  are  so  well 
known  and  admitted  as  to  need  no  discussion.  But  the  native  supervisor  would 
have  cert^R  advantages  as  follows:  (1)  Ability  to  communicate  with  the  patrons 
in  their  own  language,  instead  of  inaoility  to  communicate  with  them  m  any 
laugiwge;  (2)  being  accustomed  more  or  less  to  live  as  the  natives  do  in  the  bar- 
rios, it  would  be  no  hardship  to  liim  to  have  to  stay,  oat,  and  travel  in  the  barrios; 
(3)  it  would  be  a  flnandal  economj^  for  the  government.  Some  one  will  say,  '  Yes, 
but  it  will  be  poor  economy.'  To  him  I  would  say  I  have  heard  very  tew  complaints 
from  superintendents  to  the  effect  that  too  niany  American  teachers  were  sent  them. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the  number  of  American  teachers  the  government  can 
furnish  us.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  The  amount  of  supervisory  attention  tliat 
the  division  superintendent  can  give  will  be  small.  The  beet  he  can  do  is  to  look 
after  the  supervisor,  with  only  a  look  here  and  there  at  the  supervised.  Again,  the 
American  teacher  assigned  to  the  town  schools  can  undertake  little  more  without 
interfering  with  his  present  duties.  Of  course,  if  a  native  were  set  to  supervising 
and  inspecting  the  barrio  schools,  tlie  American  teacher  could  advise  liim,  t«ach 
him,  and  give  him  a  great  deal  of  moral  support,  and  could  act  as  his  immediate 
superior.  The  supervising  teacher  might  be  able  to  arrange  a  schedule  of  lesBons 
tor  the  native  teachers  in  the  most  distant  liarrios,  having  then  meet  at  some  central 

Sint.  A^wn,  the  American  teacher  does  not  necessarily  have  a  horse,  but  it  could 
includ^  in  the  agreement  witli  the  native  that  he  furnish  bis  own  horse.  Some 
of  the  traveling  clerks  of  the  provincial  treasurers  are  natives,  and  they  are  appar- 
ently doing  their  responsible  work  somewhat  satisfactorily.  I  merely  mention  this 
as  collateral  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  Filipino,  but  that  is  scarcely  necessary. 
Ijook,  for  example,  at  the  success  of  the  Fili]>inos  as  pilots  on  the  small  interielaud 
Hteamera.     Those  art'  certaiiily  responsible  i)osLtionB. 
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"When  I  aay  that  practically  nothing  haa  been  done  in  the  way  of  barrio  schools 
I  am,  of  course,  only  speaking  comparatively.  In  aome  few  divisions  I  have  no 
doubt  excellent  bamo  work  ie  now  going  on.  I  take  it  from  what  I  know  and  have 
heard  that  much  lesa  than  half  of  the  Archipelago  haa  any  barrio  echools  worth 
talking  about.  In  many  of  theae  proviccea  even  tne  ayatem  is  poorly  developed  or 
languishing.  In  the  densely  populated  provinces  or  districts  the  barrioa  should 
fumiah  an  average  attendance  cf  irom  two  to  aeven  times  as  large  aa  the  attendance 
in  the  town  school.  Very  little  haa  been  done  in  the  Tagalog  country  on  account  of 
lack  of  means  and  war.  The  American  teacher  has  been  nearly  always  placed  in 
the  central  town,  although  the  population  of  the  barrioa  is  anywhere  from  twice  to 
ten  times  aa  large.  Of  course  the  oarrio  population  ia  not  so  accessible  to  achoola  as 
the  town  population,  even  where  there  are  now  barrio  schools  established.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions  to  thia.  The  barrios  of  Zamboanga  Province,  so-called,  are 
really  pnebloa  in  eversiiiing  but  government,  and  many  were  bo  under  the  Si>aniah 
regime.  In  a  number  of  provinces  the  barrio  work  has  been  begun  and  then  been 
allowed  to  lapse  for  various  reasons. 

"  The  people  would  be  better  satisfied  if  rell^on  were  taught  an  hour  a  day  in  the 
public  sdioola.  That  is  the  chief  objection  raised  against  the  public  schools;  in  f^ 
It  ia  almoat  the  only  one  heard-  I  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  hooka  in  the  Dative 
dialecta.  Unless  such  books  are  furnished  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  religious 
books  out  of  school.  It  is  no  longer  very  difficult  in  the  town  schools,  but  the  larrio 
schools  are  much  farther  from  aupervision. 

"  We  come  noy/  to  the  question  of  private  schools.  It  presents  aubatantiallj  the 
same  phase  in  the  barrio  aa  in  the  town,  except  that  the  features  are  all  worse.  The 
commiasion  apparently  took  care  not  to  interfere  with  private  achoola,  and  I  believe 
they  should  be  allowed  to  flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree,  but  not  allowed  to  be  a 
menace  to  public  inatrucUon.  Private  parties  ahould  be  forced  to  maintain  good 
schools  or  none  at  all.  This  could  easily  be  arranged  through  a  colorless  examina^ 
tion  which  would  make  no  distinction  aa  between  publicand  private  school-teachers. 
The  requirements  would  have  at  first  to  be  very  low.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to 
provide  an  examination  low  enot^h  so  that  any  considerable  number  of  barrio 
teachers  of  private  schools  would  pass.  Eapecially  in  the  barrios  should  we  provide 
agMnst  these  evils  just  as  we  provide  a  law  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry,  phar- 
macy, medicine,  and  law.  Barrio  society  should  be  protected.  But  the  reatrictions 
and  regulaiions  should  be  liberal.  It  will  he  observed  that  this  will  not  seem  to  the 
people  as  a  usurpation  of  authority  by  the  government.  Many  Filipinoa  have  men- 
tioned the  necessity.  They  are  surprised  that  we  are  more  careless  than  the  Span- 
iardsin  thia  respect.  I  recommended  some  two  years  ago  to  the  general  superintendent 
that  the  requirements  be  aomewhat  aa  follows: 

"First.  That  it  really  be  a  achool  in  the  number  of  hours  tat^ht,  which  should  be 
not  less  than  four;  that  a  teacher  reallv  be  present  and  at  work  practically  all  of  the 
time  instead  of  engaging  in  some  other  buainess  or  i>a8tiine,  while  the  children  remain 
idle  or  at  play. 

"Second.  That  it  teach  English,  or  in  English,  at  least  one-half  of  tJie  whole  time. 

"Third.  That  all  the  common  sdioolsubjectabetai^ht  in  due  time,  and  not  merely 
religion  and  arithmetic. 

"Fourth.  That  after  snch-and-auch  date  no  person  be  eligible  to  toach  anywhere, 
either  in  a  public  or  private  school,  who  haa  not  attended  with  reasonable  success 
at  least  one  session  of  a  vacation  normal  public  school,  or  no  peraon  who  can  not 
furnish  evidence  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  instruction,  or  who  can  not  pasa  a  pre- 
scribed examination. 

"Fifth.  That  the  regularly  constituted  public  school  officials  have  the  right  of 
inspection  only  of  the  work  done  in  English,  and  of  the  order  kept,  but  provided 
that  no  supervision  or  inspection  of  religious  instruction  be  allowed. 

"I  realize  the  delicacy  which  the  Commission  has  about  attacking  this  particular 

Eroblem,  but  I  believe  the  private  schools  tbemaelvea  would  greatly  benefit  by  such 
^station. 

"  We  talk  of  self-government  and  of  teaching  it.  Upon  the  school  department  haa 
been  thruat  a  very  lai^  part  of  this  burden— a  lai^r  part  than  will  be  admitted  by 
other  branches  of  the  government.  The  police  department,  meaning  thereby  the  con- 
stabulary,  is  more  index)endent  of  the  munidpalities,  if  not  morally  at  least  materially. 
For  example,  an  inspector  of  constabulary  rents  a  cuartel  with  insular  funds.  He 
doM  not  depend  upon  the  whims  and  caprices  of  councils  and  presidentes  as  we  do 
in  the  school  department  However,  I  believe  the  Commi^on  did  best  to  place  the 
initiative  thus  with  the  council,  and  I,  for  one,  would  not  change  it.  Of  course,  it 
has  sometimes  proven  for  the  present  disadvantage  of  the  schools,  but  it  will  be  for  the 
permanent  advantage  of  the  government.     With  the  coming  revenue  available  from 
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the  land  tax  this  matter  is  simplified.  But  no  adequate  machinery  or  form  has  been 
prescribed  by  law  \vhereby  the  romicit  should  secure  the  approval  of  the  ilivision 
superintendent.  Sfais  revenons  it  noa  moutona.  If  we  are  to  teach  the  art  of  self- 
government  in  the  barrio,  should  not  the  barrio  have  some  representation,  some 
voice  in  their  government?  As  a  rule,  their  proxy  nonrepresentative  representative 
eomea  from  the  (own  itself.  The  barrio  should  have  government  aiid  schools.  Tlie 
funds,  or  equaiiKation  of  fundf,  for  tliis  might  come  from  unitii^  many  of  the  towns, 
froto  placiD^  certiun  native  teachers  on  the  insular  pay  roll.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  difBculties  about  arrai^^ing  either  the  government  or  the  schools  for  the  bari'ios, 
but  most  things  that  are  worth  doing  are  difficult. 

"Some  one  will  probably  rise  to  remark  that  although  I  have  talked  around  the 
barrio  question  volubly,  I  have  not  yet  shown  an  easy  way  (o  establish  these  achoola. 
To  such  a  man  I  would  say  that  that  was  not  in  the  contract,  which  reads,  'the  beet 
way  to  establish  barrio  schools.'  But  I  know  the  easiest  way,  and  if  the  individual 
to  whom  I  refer  can  not  guess,  I  may  tell  him. ' 

"Then,  in.  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat  our  first  solution  of  the  problem,  namely, 
the  way  to  establish  barrio  schools  is  to  establish  harrio  schools.  And  aa  to  the 
remiunder  of  the  subject,  which  refers  to  the  best  way  of  conducting  them,  why,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  expend  your  greatest  efforts  on  the  training  of  the  native 
teacher.  This  can  beat  be  aecompliBhea  with  the  teacher  actually  engaged  in  the 
work.    And  with  all  our  effort  time  only  can  solve  the  problem. 

"{Note. — Tlie  minimum  school  tax  percent  was  levied  by  the  town  councils  in 
all  cases  except  in  a  few  towns  in  one  division,  where,  by  the  way,  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  land  is  ridiculously  low.)" 

Mr.  H.  E.  Bard,  superintendent  of  the  division  of  Cebu,  read  the  following  paper 
upon  the  same  subject,  "Best{)lana  for  establishing  and  conducting  barrio  achools:" 

"The  matter  containedinthis  paper  has  grown  out  of  my  own  experience  in  school 
work  in  the  diviaion  of  Cebu,  and  I  am  uncertain  aa  to  now  wide  application  the 
plan  proposed  for  barrio  schools  uiay  have.  I  know  comparatively  nothing  about 
conditions  in  many  divisions.  However,  I  have  reasons  to  beKeve  that  they  do  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  prevailing  in  Cebu  in  so  tar  as  they  concern  this  particular 
subject,  I  haTetakenitforgranted  that  this  problem  ia  to  lie  solved  by  the  province,, 
having  no  hope  of  assistance  from  the  insular  government. 

' '  In  the  province  of  Cebu  there  are  67  pnftiloa'  and  685  barrios,  or  an  average  of 
10  barrios  to  1  pueblo.  The  number  of  barrios  in  the  different  puebloa  ranges  from 
3  to  33,  and  their  relative  size  and  importance  vary  greatly.  The  harrio  has  no 
great  political  aigniflcance.  It  has  no  direct  reprcsentafian  in  the  municipal  council; 
each  barrio  has  a  'teniente,'  who  may  appear  before  the  council  and  make  recom- 
mendations, but  he  has  no  voice.  The  usual  method  of  presenting  the  needs  and 
the  claima  of  the  people  of  a  barrio  ia  through  tlie  (councilman  of  the  diatrict  of 
which  the  fcarrio  constitutes  a  part.  The  'teuiente'  is  little  more  than  a  constable. 
He  is  responsihle  to  a  d^ree  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  barrio.  He  ia  a  sort  of 
assistant  to  the  councilman. 

' '  Every  pueblo  is  divided  also  into  '  distritoa, '  or  districts,  the  number  of  diatricts 
depending  on  the  rank  of  the  pueblo,  whether  it  be  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  class.  Each  district  ia  represented  by  a  'consejal,'  or  councilman,  and  the 
whole  number  of  councilmen,  t<wether  with  the  president  of  the  municipality,  con- 
stitute the  municipal  council.  A  district  may  coincide  with  the  barrio,  or  it  may 
be  lai^r,  including  several  barrioa. 

"In  one  sense,  the  pueblo  may  be  compared  toone  of  our  States,  the  barrio  to  the 
county,  and  the  'disfaito'  to  the  Congressional  district.  And  in  another  sense,  tlie 
pueblo  may  be  compared  to  the  county,  and  the  barrio  to  the  township,  or  town  as 
it  is  usually^  called  in  the  Eastern  States.  Again,  the  pueblo  may  be  compared  to 
the  township,  and  the  barrio  to  the  school  district. .  This  last  comparison  suits  our 
purpose  better  than  any  other.  It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  the  barrio  is  lai^er 
and  of  more  importance  than  the  average  school  district  Almost  every  barrio  haa 
a  'centro,'  a  number  of  houses  in  cloae  proximity,  which  constitutes  a' little  town. 
Some  of  these  towns  are  even  larger  than  the  '  centro '  of  the  pueblo,  or  the  '  pobla- 
cion,'  the  seat  of  the  municipal  governajent  The  roaids  are  not  good  and  transpor- 
tation is  difflcnlt,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  more  children  to  be  accommodated. 
Yet  it  is  the  nearest  analogy  and  affords  the  best  guide  to  direct  the  work  of  devising 
methods  of  establishing  schools. 

"There  is  certainly  a  demand  for  schools  in  the  barrios.  Every  harrio  desires  a 
school,  or,  at  least,  the  name  of  having  a  school.  Usualij^  very  little  is  required  of 
the  teacher,  and  IJie  teacher,  in  turn,  rei^uirea  little  of  hia  pupils.  A  teacher  may 
engage  in  almost  any  other  work,  either  in  or  out  of  school  hours.  I  know  of  one 
case  where  the  teacher  was  engaged  in  dressing  a  pig  at  one  side  of  the  table  while 
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his  pupils  were  studying  their  catechism  at  the  other  ride.  It  is  a  common  thic^  to 
find  a  teaclier  sitting  quietly  by,  smoking  his  cigar,  or  mending  hb  net,  or  repairii^ 
other  fishing  tackle,  or  doing  some  other  similar  work.  But  more  frequently  ne  will 
be  found  at  the  tribunal  or  at  some  other  common  meeting  place.  A  little  nipa  or 
even  a  mango  tree  will  answer  for  a  sehoolhouse.  However,  it  is  not  infrequent  that 
the  people  of  a  barrio  will  do  more  toward  providing  a  school  buildine  than  the 
people  of  the  'poblacion.'  In  a  number  of  cases  the  people  ot  barrioa  nave  met 
together  and  put  up  a  fairly  good  sehoolhouse  without  the  cost  of  a  cent  to  the 
municipality.  Many  of  the  barrios  in  Cebu  have  barrio  schools,  if  not  supported 
from  iBunidpal  funds,  then  by  private  contribution.  Every  plan  for  schools  devised 
by  lie  municipality  includes  an  elaborate  scheme  for  barrio  schools.  The  Army 
established  a  laigc  number  ot  such  schools.  Some  American  teachers  have  caught 
the  spirit,  and  they,  too,  are  anxious  to  establish  barrio  schools.  While  I  have  been 
cautious  abont  closing  such  schools,  I  have  refrained  from  opening  tjiem  except 
where  the  Klipino  teacher  could  receive  daily  instruction  from  an  American  teacher 
and  the  school  nave  the  advantage  of  hia  more  or  leas  frequent  visits  and  supervision. 
"Tliis  demand  for  barrio  schools  is  in  many  cases  real  and  must  bo  met  in  some 
way.  Not  a  few  understand  that  they  are  contributing  to  a  school  fund  and  get  no 
Immediate  or  direct  return.  The  two  chief  difBculties  in  meeting  this  demand  are 
those  which  confront  us  in  all  educational  work  here — the  lack  of  competent  teachers 
and  of  sufScient  money  with  which  fo  pay  them.  In  the  division  ot  Cebu  very  few 
municipalities  have  the  money  to  support  the  schools  in  the  'poblacion'  as  thCT 
should  be  supported,  and  it  is  always  difficult  and  somelimes  impossible  to  get  sufii- 
cient  teachers  of  even  average  ability.  But  conditions  aj-e  gradually  becoming  better, 
yet  it  will  be  a  long  time  nefore  these  difflcultiea  are  satisfactorily  met,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  take  every  vantage  and  to  hold  ourselves  right  up  to  the  best  and  to 
meet  the  demands  as  rapidly  te  possible  in  the  best  way  possible  with  the  means  at 


"We  have  compared  the  barrio  fo  the  school  district.  Looking  at  it  in  this  way, 
when  we  speak  of  establishing  barrio  schools,  taken  literally,  we  speak  ot  doing  the 
district  school  system  over  again.  This  plan  would  do  less  violence  to  the  present 
method  than  any  other.  In  tact,  it  is  just  what  many  of  the  'tenientes'  want  and 
what  would  please  them  most.  They  taieasortot  pride  in  having  their  own  schools 
and  teachers.  By  this  system,  too,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  States,  and 
no  doubt  by  this  system  much  could  be  accomplished  here,  given  the  same  amount  ot 
time  and  money.  But  we  are  under  obligations  to  profit  by  past  experience,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  waste  the  time  and  money  involved.  The  district  school  in  the 
States  is  fast  becoming,  it  it  has  not  already  become,  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  an 
expensive  and  inadequate  system,  and  sufficed  tor  many  years  cliiefly  because  no 
better  system  was  at  hand. 

"If  the  district  school  system  has  met  with  only  ^tial  success  in  the  States  we 
could  hardly  expect  it  to  succeed  greatly  here.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  wishes 
of  the  people  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  this  system  could  ne  introduced, 
or,  rather^  carried  on,  as  it  is  already  practically  introduced  in  the  barrio  school, 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  waste,  bowi  of  time  and  money,  to  continue  such  system. 
To  attempt  to  establish  barrio  schools  and  place  Filipino  teachers  in  charge  without 
a  more  immediate  supervision  than  is  iwaable  tor  the  division  superintendent  to  giv& 
as  conditions  are  in  most  divisions,  would  be  fruitless.  The  time  has  not  come  and 
will  not  come  soon  when  we  can  place  a  Filipino  teacher  in  full  charge  of  a  distant 
barrio  school  and  expect  good  work.  There  may  be  some  excellent  exceptions,  but 
probahly  not  a  great  number.  But  this  is  what  the  district  school  system  would  mean — 
it  would  mean  only  a  little  more  than  the  reviving  somewhat  the  old  Spanish  system. 

"In  the  division  ot  Cebu,  in  only  one  pueblo  has  there  been  any  laige  amount  ot 
work  done  in  the  iiarrins.  We  followed  this  plan:  The  schools  were  placed  in  charge 
of  Filipino  teachers.  They  were  held  responsible  for  the  school  almost  as  completely 
as  an  American  teacher  is  held.  They  taught  only  in  the  forenoon  from  halt  past  7 
to  half  past  11;  in  the  afternoon  from  3  to  5  o'clock  they  met  and  received  instruction 
from  the  American  teacher.  The  American  teacher  was  in  charge  ot  one  barrio 
school  and  observed  the  same  hours.  The  barrio  schools  in  chai^  of  the  Filipino 
teachers  received  occasional  visits  from  him  and  from  the  American  teachers  in  charge 
of  the  schools  in  the  'poblacion,'  which  served  more  to  keep  the  Filipino  teachers 
up  to  their  work  than  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

"The  following  plan  was  arranged  to  be  put  into  operation  next  year  in  a  particu- 
lar pueblo;  The  place  has  now  one  lai^  school  with  two  American  teachers  and 
six  Filipino  teachers.  Three  barrio  schools  are  to  be  established.  One  of  the  Amer- 
ican teachers  will  give  all  her  time  to  the  large  central  school,  and  will  be,  to  a  large 
degree,  responsible  for  the  work  there.    The  other  one,  who  is  a  splendid  teacher 
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and  a  good  oi^anizer,  will  have  charge  of  the  three  barrio  schools  and  of  all  the 
Filipino  teachers.  Sessions  will  Iw  field  for  the  ohildren  from  8  to  12  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  tor  the  teachers  from  3  to  5  in  the  afternoon.  Every  influence  ia  to 
be  exercised  to  get  the  brighter  studenta  to  enter  the  central  and  better-graded 
echool.  In  this  particular  case  the  barrioe  are  not  so  far  distant  from  the  graded 
school  but  that  children  with  proper  incentive  can  attend.  The  Filipino  children 
are  more  aecuatomed  to  walking  than  American  children,  and  if  they  become  inter- 
ested they  will  come  a  long  distance.  In  planning  this  barrio  work  we  were  influ- 
enced both  by  conditions  and  the  township  system  of  schools,  which  now  more  clearly 
characterizes  the  system  in  America  than  any  other.  The  necessity  of  sapervision 
by  a  competent  teacher  isabsolute.  Ifthechildren  can  not  he  brought  tothe  teacher, 
the  teacher  must  go  to  the  children.  And  if  there  are  not  sufficient  number  of 
competent  teachers  available  for  each  school,  then  a  single  teacher  nmst  give  his 
services  to  as  many  di&erent  schools  as  he  can  successfuUy. 

"The  township  school  system  in  the  States  is  everywhere  taking  the  place  of  the 
district  school  system,  and  it  is  everywhere  giving  satisfaction.  It  is  a  system 
enldrely  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  involves  larger  and  more  com- 
modious buildings  and  better  equipments  than  the  district  school  system,  which 
mean  a  larger  immediate  outlay  of  money.  It  involves  free  transportation  for 
children  living  at  a  distance,  which  in  turn  involves  better  roads  than  have  yet  been 
provided  in  some  parts  of  oar  own  country  or  here  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"But  this  system  has  many  advantages  over  the  district  school  system.  The  dis- 
trict school  system  does  not  admit  of  proper  grading  or  adequate  supervision.  Each 
school  is  a  unit  in  itself  and  is  practically  independent  of  any  centralizing  influence. 
First-class  teachers  can  not  be  secured,  and  poor  teachers  without  any  supervision 
are  able  to  accomplish  little.  The  district  school  system,  considering  what  it  is  able 
to  accomplish,  is  an  expensive  system.  The  township  school  system  provides 
exactly  for  those  things  in  which  the  district  school  system  is  lacking.  Children  are 
brought  together  in  such  number  as  to  admit  of  grading.  If  second-class  teachers 
must  be  engaged,  there  can  be,  at  least,  one  good  teacher  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
work.  Whereas  in  the  district  school  system  a  teacher  may  mve  a  few  children  of 
different  grades,  by  tliis  system  he  will  have  aa  many  as  he  can  htmdie  of  one  grade. 

"It  is  tiie  purpose  of  the  department,  as  I  understand  it,  to  establish  and  carry  on 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  the  American  public  school  modified  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions. The  two  methods  used  in  the  States  to  place  the  free  public  school  within 
reach  of  the  children  of  the  country  districts  and  small  centers  are  the  two  men- 
tioned, viz,  the  district  school  system  and  the  township  school  system;  the  one 
decadent,  the  other  continually  gaining  ground;  the  one  old,  the  other  compara- 
tively new,  but  both  tried;  the  one  inadequate,  the  other  adequate;  the  one  expen- 
sive, the  other,  wliile  demanding  larger  immediate  outlay  of  money,  comparatively 
inexpensive. 

"  In  devising  plans  to  place  the  free  public  school  within  reach  of  the  Filipino 
children  of  similar  districte  and  centers  the  consideration  of  these  systems 
enables  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  work  before  us.  We  have  the  same  problems, 
slightly  modified,  to  meet  that  our  forefathers  had  to  meet.  But  if  we  profit  by 
their  experience  we  shall  not  try  to  meet  them  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  By  estab- 
lishing here  an  elaborate  system  of  district  schools,  but  rather  begin  so  nearly  as 
possiWe  with  the  advantage  giuned  from  a  century's  experience. 

"I  would  recommend,  then,  the  township  systetn,  somewhat  modified,  to  meet 
the  present  conditions.  I  would,  first  of^  all,  establish  a  good  school  in  the 
'centre'  or  'pobladon'  and  endeavor  to  reach  and  bring  into  this  school  as  many 
of  the  children  of  the  pueblo  as  possible  with  the  means  at  my  disposal.  I  would 
place  a  competent  teacner  in  charge  of  this  school.  He  would  be  a  teacher  who 
understands  school  organization  and  management  as  well  as  class-room  work  and 
simple  teaching.  I  would  pay  Filipino  teachers  sufficient  salaries  to  attract  and  to 
hold  the  beet  young  men  and  young  women  In  the  community.  If  there  were  school 
funds  at  my  disposal  I  would  begin  to  establish  schools  in  the  barrios  or  country 

ber  of  children  could  be  accommodated.  As  a  rule,  I  would  establish  no  school 
which  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  supervision  of  an  American  teacher,  and 
the  Filipino  teachers  in  charge  nave  the  advantM;e  of  dMiy  instruction  by  the 
American  teacher.  A  sesMon  for  children  would  be  held  from  half  past  7  to 
half  past  11,  or  from  8  to  12  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  session  for  teachers  in  the 
afternoon  from  3  to  5,  five  days  in  the  week.  It  conditionB  would  admit,  I  would 
place  aa  many  aa  five   schools   under  one   American  teacher,   but  such   mstancea 
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would  not  be  many.  Each  school  would  have  a  Filipino  principal,  who  would 
he  held  responsible  for  the  work  in  his  school.  The  American  teacher  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  work  in  all  the  schools  in  his  charge,  and  especially  for 
the  work  of  the  Filipino  teachers.  He  would  spend  at  least  one  day  in  each  school 
everj-  week,  and  as  much  more  time  as  the  number  of  schools  in  his  charge  would 
admit.  He  would  determine  how  he  should  spend  the  time;  whether  he  should  do 
actual  teaching,  or  simply  direct  and  assist  the  Filipino  teachers.  But  he  would 
understand  that  he  is  more  than  a  viBitor  or  an  inspector  visiting  for  the  sake  of 
reporting.  He  must  be  a  r&l  help  to  the  Filipino  teachers  and  to  the  schools.  The 
schools  must  be  real  schools  in  which  real  school  work  is  done.  While  it  may  look 
well  on  paper  to  have  a  large  number  of  schools,  it  is  a  waste  of  both  time  and 
money  to  establish  schools  simply  for  the  sake  of  having  schools  or  of  having  the 
name  of  having  them. 

"Occasionally  there  is  a  barrio  too  disiant  both  from  the  'pobladon'  and  from 
any  other  barrio  tor  the  children  to  attend  school  there  It  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  free  transportation,  I  would  consider  this  the  thmg  to  do,  otherwise,  I 
know  of  no  adequate  means  of  reaching  the  children  ot  such  hamos  It  would  have 
to  be  an  exceptional  barrio,  and  I  would  have  to  ha\  e  an  exceptional  teacher  to 
place  in  charge  to  justify  openmg  a  school  there.  All  Amencaa  teachers  available 
will  be  needwl  for  the  work  abeaay  planned.  It  is  posih^ely  certain  that  there  are 
not  many  Filipino  teachers  ot  whom  we  could  expect  good  w  ork  in  such  a  position. 
If  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  now  flnishing  their  course  in  the 
Manila  Normal  School  and  some  of  the  provincial  high  schools  were  available  to  put 
in  charge  of  such  schools,  no  doubt  good  work  could  be  done.  But  there  will  be 
demand  for  their  services  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  such  positions  at  the  salaries  the  average  municipality  would  be  able  to 
pay.  There  will  m  many  pueblos  without  American  teachers.  The  normal  school 
graduates,  no  doubt,  will  be  wanted  to  fill  these  positions,  who,  in  a  sense,  will  take 
the  place  of  an  American  teacher. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  ot  pueblos  and  thus  make 
some  pueblos  very  large.  Some,  no  doubt,  are  now  so  lai^  that  it  will  never  be 
practical  to  do  awaj"  with  the  barrio  schools.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  daMer 
will  be  in  establishing  too  many  of  such  schools  rather  than  too  few.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  place  the  free  public  school  within  the  easy  reach  ot  all  the  children. 
We  must  become  reconciled  to  this  tact.  It  we  can  place  some  good  schools  witJiin 
the  possible  reach  of  all  who  desire  to  take  advantage  ot  them,  we  shall  have  suffi- 
cient reason  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  better  and  will  be  fruitful  of  far  greater  and  more 
satisfactory  results  to  establish  a  less  number  of  first-class  schools  than  to  establish 
many  that  are  schools  only  in  name." 

Doctor  Bryan.  Owing  to  the  lateness  ot  the  hour  we  will  now  adjourn  to  8.30 
to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Thomson.  As  a  member  ot  the  committee  on  recommendations,  I  wish  to 
request  the  division  superintendents  here  to  write  out  a  list  of  the  recommendations 
they  wish  to  see  earned  out  and  give  them  either  to  Mr.  Lamsou,  Mr.  Covell,  or 
myself.  This  is  a  very  important  committee,  and  we  want  the  aasistance  of  all  the 
superintendents.     We  of  the  committee  desire  to  act  rather  as  an  auditing  committee. 

At  8.30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  March  24,  1903,  the  meeting  wm  called  to  order  by  the 
general  superintendent  of  education. 

Doctor  Bbyan.  The  question  of  transportation  for  civil  employees  in  the  Philippine 
service  haebeenbotheringmanyof  thecivil  employees  since  they  were  denied  trans- 

Srtjon  accommodation  of  the  army  transports,  if  you  have  seen  this  morning's 
blenews  you  know  that  the  Commission  has  provided  a  way  to  meet  the  question. 
The  first  page  ot  the  Cablenews  contains  a  statement  ot  the  act  of  the  Commission  in 
r^ard  to  transportation.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  offer  ia  a  very  liberal  one  and 
will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  ot  all  civil  employees. 

We  have  an  hour  this  morning  to  devote  to  the  discussion  of  tlie  "Best  plana 
for  eatablishing  and  conducting  barrio  schools."  I  think  the  points  made  in  the 
papers  are  doubtiess  definite  enough  in  your  minds,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  run 
over  them  again  before  entering  upon  the  discussion.  I  shall  be  very  glad  tor  some 
one  to  lead  oft. 

Mr.  CBbillt.  The  fact  that  barrio  schools  is  one  ot  my  fads  makes  me  feel  justified 
in  risii^.  Now,  as  I  recollect  the  substance  of  what  has  already  been  said  upon 
barrio  schools,  it  is  that  while  these  schools  are  in  general  desirable  that,  ovring  to 
the  absence  of  certain  conditions,  or  the  existence  of  certain  undesirable  conditions, 
theyarenotatpresentdedrableinanyconsiderttblequantities.  I,durii^thepaetyear, 
have  experimented  very  extensively,  and  somewhat  successfully,  with  barrio  schools. 
The  objections  as  I  recolleut  them  were,  or  are,  that  proper  funds  tor  the  payment 
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of  teachers'  salaries  are  not  available;  that  proper  and  aufficient  teaching  material 
does  not  esiat;  that  the  mnnicipaiity  does  not  feel  dispoeeiJ  generally  to  divide  up 
with  the  barrio;  that  the  barrio  is  used  simply  as  a  pfece  from  which  the  "ricoa" 
and  "illufitradoa"  in  the  mnnicipalitv  may  draw  on  for  resources;  that  the  barrio, 
at  present,  has  no  special  existence,  has  no  political  exiateDce;  and  that  the  munici- 
pafity,  or  central  government,  is  disposed  to  keep  the  barrio  in  that  condition.  In 
12  out  of  24  towns  in  the  province  of  Ilocos  Sur  I  have  had  barrio  schools  estab- 
lished for  over  a  year.  Before  the  last  long  vacation  tjiia  barrio  work  was  rather 
scattered;  the  teachers  were  indifferent;  their  salaries  were  or  were  not  paid,  as  the 
case  might  be;  and  the  work  was  more  or  less  unaatiafaclory.  We  completely  reor- 
ganized the  barrio  schools  in  these  13  towns,  and  at  present  we  have  about  twice  as 
many  pupils  in  the  barrio  schools  as  in  the  "poblacion."  The  barrio  teachers  belong 
to  about  the  same  class  as  the  pueblo  teachers.  The  salaries  pdd  are  in  general 
somewhat  lower,  but  they  are  reasonably  near  those  paid  in  the  pueblos.  We  have 
barrio  school  buildings  in  all  of  these  barrios,  not  elaborate  buildings,  but  satis- 
factory as  far  as  our  present  parposes  are  concerned.  The  cost  was  about  30  pesos 
each,  and  the  results  were  satisfactory.  Santa  Maria  had  1,600  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  barrios  and  the  pueblo.  In  February  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  83.  The 
smallest  salary  paid  is  8  pesos;  the  largest,  10  pesos. 

Another  feature  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  supervision  of  these  barrios.  Of 
course,  as  Mr.  Colton  remarked,  one  of  the  prereguisites  to  the  establishment  and 
Bucceesful  conduct  of  barrio  schools  is  the  possession  of  good  teachers;  of  reasonably 
good  native  teachers.  I  am,  perhaps,  fortunate  in  having  considerable  teaching 
material  on  hand.  I  commenced  that  work  last  vear  daring  the  normal  institute. 
We  had  about  380  teachers  in  attendance.  I  made  a  special  effort  at  that  time  to 
prepare  something  like  a  supplementary  list  of  teachers.  One  of  the  great  objections 
met  was  that  the  barrio  is  not  important;  it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  the  native  teachers  or  native  teaching  material  feel  jostifled  in  leavii^  the 
"poblacion"  and  teaching  in  the  barrios.    Now,  I  made  a  special  effort  to  increase 


tiie  "  pobiacioir '  to  go  ont  and  teach  in  a  miserable  little  house  with  nothing  but  a 
few  old  "doctrinaa."  You  must  lend  an  element  of  dignity  to  the  barrio  and  the 
barrio  work  before  the  teachers  will  come  or  before  the  central  municipal  govern- 
ment will  be  dispcaed  to  divide  up.  We  have  met  with  reasonable  success  in  that 
connection.  Some  of  our  best  girls  and  hoys  in  the  "poblacion"  are  now  barrio 
teachers.  We  have  adopted  rather  generally  the  half-day  session  in  the  barrio 
schools  and  In  the  "poblacion"  schools  as  well.  It  has  its  objections,  but  italso 
has  its  benefits:  ^nd  the  greatest  of  these  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  main- 
tain a  normal  institute  niiie  months  in  the  year.  Every  native  teacher  in  the  pro- 
vince is  supposed  to  attend  the  teachers'  class  five  days  in  the  week.  That  would 
not  be  possible  i£  we  had  a  full-day  session,  or  two  sesdons  during  the  day.  The 
morning  session  is  from  half-past  7  to  half-past  II,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  teachers 
are  suppraed  to  come  in  and  receive  instruction.  Last  year  that  instruction  had  . 
not  parsed  beyond  the  iormof  instruction.  This  yearthe  class  idea  has  been  strongly 
brought  up,  and  the  barrio  teacher  now  realizes  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  class, 
whereas  last  year  the  teacher  had  rather  an  indefinite  idea  about  it.  It  may  be  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  but  it  impresses  me  as  one  worthy  of  consideration. 
They  feel  they  are  in  school  now,  as  well  as  teachers. 

There  is  another  feature  of  barrio  work  that  is  in  some  measure  connected  with 
oar  provincial  normal  work  which  might  be  worth  mentioning,  and  that  is  a  sort  of 
extfinaion  of  the  normal  school  courae  which  Mr.  Blisa  the  principal  of  the  normal 
school  at  V^n,  and  myself  have  commenced.  Our  effort  is  to  extend  the  work  of 
the  provindS  school  or  normal  into  the  countiy,  into  the  different  towns  and  barrios. 
A  short  time,  or  a  month,  before  the  end  of  the  regular  normal  seaaion — that  is, 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  a  synopsis  covering  the  work  of  the  normal  school  daring 
that  quarter  is  sent  to  ail  teachers  and  ail  "aspirantes"  who  are  desirous  of  deriving 
any  benefits  from  the  central  normal  course.  Those  papers  are  sent  to  the  American 
teachers,  with  instructions  te  distribute  generally  to  ait  who  wish  to  use  them. 
Then,  when  the  time  tor  examination  at  the  end  of  the  normal  quarter  arrives,  the 
examination  questions,  usually  rather  more  difficult  than  those  that  are  proposed  to 
the  nsuiar  normal  students,  are  sent  out  to  those  same  students. 

Parno  work  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  iny  work.  In  12  of  the  24  towns  In  the 
province  of  Ilocos  Snr  practic^ly  no  barrios  exist,  or  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
barrio  schools  there.  In  the  other  12  there  are  strong  and  active  barrio  schools. 
For  supervision  we  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  natives.  In  the  lareer  towns,  we 
or  three  Ameritan  teachers,  and  in  other  towns — L  refer  pm1;ic- 
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iilarly  to  Saute  Maria — we  have  only  one  American  teacher,  and  he  aarpervises  all 
the  barrio  Bchools.  How  the  teacher  at  Santa  Maria  does  it,  I  do  not  Dnderetand. 
Of  course,  he  is  Eortunate,  and  the  echool  ia  fortunate.  The  American  teacher  makes 
a  vifiit  to  each  school  about  once  a  week.  The  length  of  time  he  spends  in  the 
barrio  school  varies  with  the  winditions  he  finds.  In  some,  he  remains  twenty 
minutes,  in  others  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  remain  one  or  two  hours.  Sometimes 
he  engages  in  inatmction.  Bat  we  have  nothii^  in  the  way  of  a  B^tem  npon  that. 
I  have  found  it  necessary,  or  advisable  at  least,  to  leave  the  Amencan  teawier  with 
considerable  latitude  in  tnat  respect.  I  have  selected  men  of  ability  and  judgment. 
1  think  the  highest  class  of  men  are  nec^sary  for  that  work.  They  must  be  resliesB 
workers. 

Mr.  BEATrie.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  in  our  relations  and  experiences  we 
find  things  so  entirely  different  from  our  own  in  many  of  the  provinces,  and  then  at 
other  times  we  find  things  so  closely  coinciding.  In  my  division  the  barrio  school  is 
oar  great  problem,  but  we  are  having  some  very  good  work  done  in  our  barrios. 
We  began  with  the  barrios  nearest  to  the  towns,  those  not  more  than  2  or  3  miles 
away,  making  use  very  laj^ly  of  the  siiwle  session,  with  a  visit  once  a  ..week  from 
the  American  teacher  to  the  barrio.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  distant  barrios, 
the  barrio  school  is  kept  open  on  Saturday  and  closed  on  Monday,  and  the  barrio 
teachers  come  into  the  school  and  sjjend  the  whole  of  Monday  there.  The  American 
teachers  spend  their  Saturdays  visiting  the  barrio  schools.  The  barrio  school  is 
sometimes  held  in  the  afternoon;  in  some  cases  it  has  a  single  session  in  the  after- 
noon. These  thii^  liave  been  done  voluntarily  by  the  American  teachers,  but  they 
take  BO  deep  an  interest  in  their  work  that  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  time  in 
that  way.  In  many  cases  the  barrio  consists  of  an  "hacienda."  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  towns  and  the  barrios,  and  we  have  been 
compelled  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  "hacenderoa."  One  of  them  pays  25  pesos 
throughout  the  year  to  one  of  the  barrio  teachers  and  fnrnishes  a  sehoolhouse  on  his 
"hacienda."  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  The  prewdente  of  one  town 
could  not  see  how  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  tax  could  be  spent  for  school  poi^ 
poaea,  but  it  is  all  being  used,  when  I  saw  him  two  weeks  ago  he  offered  to  fur- 
nish a  building  and  to  pay  15  pesos  a  month  for  a  teacher  on  his  ' '  hacienda. ' ' 

Mr.  GiBBBNS.  As  Supermtendent  Beattie  has  said,  it  is  remarkable  how  conditions 
in  the  various  provinces  agree  and  disagree.  When  I  first  went  to  Bobol  we  had  35 
I>ueblos,  20  in  ashes.  In  order  to  encourage  those  who  had  been  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  English  for  over  a  year  I  sent  out  notices  that  schools  would  be  opened  and 
that  an  opportunity  would  be  ^ven  for  advanced  work  in  English  in  t^bilaran. 
The  schools  were  opened  with  an  attendance  of  6  or  7,  and  was  kept  open  until  the 
25th  of  April,  including  the  sessions  of  the  normal  institute,  but  tiiey  kept  cotniiw 
in  from  iSiy  to  day  until  70  were  enrolled,  and  at  the  close  there  were  117  in  attend- 
ance, with  a  representation  from  22  pueblos,  including  7  of  the  burned  districts.  In 
extending  the  work  to  the  pueblosweexperiencedgreat  difficulty,  and  on  the  advice 
of  the  general  superintendent  we  concentrated  the  work  in  and  about  T^gbilaran- 
Our  policy  is  not  to  esteblish  barrio  schools  at  present,  owing  to  financial  conditions, 
but  those  already  established  we  try  to  encourage  and  maintain.  The  only  opposi. 
•  tion  which  I  have  encountered  with  any  municipal  board  was  at  Ta«bilaran,  where 
they  wished  to  cut  down  the  teaching  force  in  the  pueblo.  We  have  not  given 
enough  supervision;  we  have  not  had  avtulable  teaching  force.  My  idea  is  to  have 
the  Amencan  teacher  at  least  once  a  week  to  visit  the  barrios  and  to  have  the 
teachers  receive  instruction  oftener  than  two  hours  each  week.  That  is  not  sufB- 
cient  They  will  fall  behind.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the  secondary  school  where  we 
may  train  the  native  teachers. 

Mr.  Rodweli..  I  almost  envy  Mr.  O'Reilly.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
average  Cagayan  who  knows  enough  Spanish  to  do  the  work.  In  order  to 
get  good  teachers  in  the  barrios  and  in  the  "centros"  of  the  towns  I  have  to 
"buscar"  around  until  I  find  an  Ilocano  who  can  do  the  work.  The  Ilocanos  are 
the  only  workers  that  care  to  work  in  the  Cagayan  Valley.  The  schools  in  the 
Cagayan  Valley  have  always  been  neglected,  very  poor  salaries  have  been  paid. 
The  profession  of  the  school-teacher  is  looked  down  upon.  The  Ilocano  seems  to  be 
a  kind  of  a  Yankee,  He  works,  goes  ahead,  and  tries  to  get  some  education.  Where 
they  get  the  right  to  vote,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  Ilocajios,  they  run  the  town. 
The  average  Cagayan  thinks  that  such  work  as  teaching  school  should  be  left  to  the 
"pobres"  or  the  Ilocanos.  The  question  of  barrio  schools  in  the  Ci^yan  Valley  is 
amply  a  question  of  getting  teachers.  The  towns  that  I  have  experimented  with 
this  year  have  been  §.  One  town,  Tuguegarao,  has  a  number  of  large  bwrios.  I 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  2  out  of  the  4  schools  running  throughout  the  year, 
and  an  Ilocano  taught  each  1  o(  them.     The  Cagayans  could  not  be  relied  upon;  if 
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there  was  a  "fiesta"  or  a  cockfight  hi  town  they  were  there.  If  the  American 
teacher  spends  his  time  nmning  about  he  will  not  "be  able  to  accomplish  much.  In 
my  division  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  American  teachers  to  keep  tab  on  the  native 
teachers  to  Iteep  them  at  work.  The  native  teachers  are  controlled  by  private 
corporations  who  do  not  want  schools;  the  CompaQia  Tabacaleria  is  one  of^them. 
The  most  nec«eBary  thii^  is  competent  teachei^,  and  the  next  is  a  land  tax  sufficient 
to  provide  for  adequate  salaries. 

Doctor.  Brian.  Localconditions  will  determine  largely  what  may  be  wiaeandwhat 
may  not  be  wise.  There  are  certain  things  that  may  be  determined  as  fundameatel. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  discussion  of  this  kind  is  very  helpful,  indeed,  even  if  we  do 
not  come  to  a  definite  conclusion;  so  that  I  should  t>e  very  sorry  if  we  felt  that  a 
half  hour  used  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind  has  been  in  any  sense  wasted.  The 
superintendents  do  not  seem  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  we  must  take  the  attitude 
that  local  conditions  will  determine  lai^ly. 

Before  taking  up  the  nest  topic  we  will  liave  a  short  recess. 

Becess  of  ten  minutes 

Doctor.  Bryan.  The  first  subject  for  to-day  is,  "The  advisablility  of  mergjng  mu- 
nicipal school  funds  into  a  provincial  fond  to  he  apportioned  among  the  dinerent 
puebloa  on  basis  of  school  attendance."     Mr.  Muerman  will  jilease  lead  off. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Muerman,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  division  of  Tayahas,  read 
the  following  paper: 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  facts  that  called  for  a  discus- 
sion of  this  sabject;  that  you  are  all  aware  of  the  acts  passed  by  the  Commission, 
If  not,  you  cannot  have  the  excuse  of  an  overabundance  of  reading  matter  here  so 
far  away  from  that  country  so  commonly  designated  as  the  'Lord's. 

"And  these  'acts'  should  make  us  pleased  and  glad — pleased  to  think  we  are 
deemed  worthy  of  mention  at  times,  and  glad  to  think  that  they  are  no  worse  lor 
us  than  they  are. 

"  Money  is  no  object  to  us  here;  therefore,  we  never  have  any;  but  taxes  we  must 
have,  and  for  an  equal  honest  distribution  of  these  taxes  we  plead. 

"The  present  municipal  system  is  excellent  for  the  strong  municipalities,  but  how 
does  it  help  the  weak? 

"Let  me  mention  two  pueblos  with  exactly  the  same  school  enrollment — one 
with  an  income  for  the  comii^  year  of  IH48.40  Mexican  currency;  the  other 
f3,fi62.70.     The  daily  attendance  in  the  poor  pueblo  is  much  better  than  in  the 

"I  will  not  say  that  an  equal  distribution  based  on  daily  attendance  will  be  a 
'nanacea  for  all  the  evils'  of  nonattendance,  but  it  will  be  a  step  toward  the  idea 
t&at  poor,  as  well  as  rich,  need  education. 

"To  make  this  law  a  just  one,  a  minimum  number  of  days'  attendance  must  be 
established,  and  the  school  fund  must  be  divided  so  that  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance or  salary  fund  are  separate. 

"By  a  wise  act  in  force  at  present  a  division  superintendent  approves  of  all  esti- 
mates' made  by  the  municipalities,  and  they  help,  aid,  and  assist  in  making  these 
expenditures  equal  and  juat.  This  is  not  a  hard  task,  but  it  is  another  question  to 
have  your  presidentes  do  this,  as  you  hoped  they  would. 

"Now,  the  presidente  knows  the  shape,  size,  and  value  of  a  peso  just  as  well  as 
any  man  in  his  province,  and  often  a  few  pesos  rightly  expended  by  this  gentleman 
will  bring  him  more  power  and  glory. 

"We  do  not  intend  to  say  that  onr  little  dark-skinned  brother  is  the  only  man 
who  r^lizes  that.     As  Thomas  Nast  once  said,  'A  public  trust  is  a  private  snap.' 

"  If  we  are  here  to  help  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  then  we  must  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  our  present  sj'Stem.     We  must  more  equally  distribute  our  school 

"I  have  here  an  estimate  sent  me  for  approval.  I  asked  to  have  the  assistant 
teacher's  salary  raised  from  20  to  25  pesos.  'No  can  do,  sefior,' was  the  reply;  yet 
the  verv  same  council  asked  me  to  approve  of  an  expenditure  of  300  pesos  for  oil  (or 
the  nignt  school.    Now,  talk  about '  let  there  he  l^ht.' 

"I  could  mention  one  town  that  I  do  not  believe  has  over  50  children.  They 
have  over  7,000  pesos  in  their  school  fund.  By  what  present  law  can  you  use  this 
to  help  others  who  so  badly  need  it? 

"  In  the  State  of  Washington  this  law  is  in  force.  The  Salacities  oppose  it;  the 
smaller  ones  heartily  approve  of  it.  By  a  distribution  of  22  cenM  per  pupil  (local 
currency)  a  day  in  my  province  would  give  us  five  more  schools  and  four  much 
needed  iWrio  schools. 

"By  needed  barrio  schools  I  mean  those  towns  that  were  municipalities  and  now 
are  annexed  to  some  lai^r  pueblo.     They  have  had  schools  before;  many  have  had 
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an  American  teacher.  These  ahoiild  te  cared  for  before  any  other  out-of-the-'way 
place.  Taxes  were  paid  last  year  on  over  six  millions;  our  attendance  is  nearly 
8,000  with  the  added  territory. 

"The  idea  that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak  ia  not  a  popular  one  here.  You 
will  often  meet  with  the  ai^ument,  'We  should  all  pay  the  same.'  No  difference 
what  the  property  owned,  all  should  be  taxed  alike.  Nor  can  many  see  the  Justice 
of  the  present  land  tax.  If  a  poor  man  pays  his  peso,  a  ridi  man  paya  the  same. 
This  to  many^  seems  just  and  right. 

"For  a  while  this  new  law  would  cause  some  confusion;  but  let  it  once  be  known 
that  each  pupil  draws  a  certain  amount  each  day  that  he  attends  school  and  that 
this  was  for  the  good  of  the  pueblo,  and  all  this  'town  pride'  we  hear  so  much  about 
would  be  used  to  the  great  advaata^  of  the  schools. 

"Agdn  the  idea  of  a  strong  provmeial  government  is  gaining  ground  as  it  should. 
It  would  give  more  power  to  the  treasurer  of  the  province  and  provincial  board,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  impartial.  Native  teachers  must  be  more  carefully  watched; 
reports  more  carefully  made  out.  But  we  never  will  have  a  just  distribution  of  our 
school  funds  until  we  have  a  law  that  will  give  to  those  pueblos  who  show  an  hon^t 
desire  to  improve  a  full  and  free  compensation  for  their  efforts.  It  will  increase  the 
attendance,  make  the  presidente  more  responsible,  as  he,  in  turn,  can  influence  the 
council,  for  they  all  want  every  cent  of  public  money  they  can  get.  Make  this  . 
dependent  upon  the  interest  shown,  and  you  will  guide  the  enthusiasm  in  the  right 
direction.  Our  plea  is  not  tor  the  rich,  but  for  the  poor  and  ignorant,  for  the  poor 
who  can  not  help  themselves. 

"Conditions  are  different  in  each  province,  but  certain  general  conditions  are  the 
same.    A  poor  man  is  about  the  same  in  Mindanao  aa  in  flocos  Norte. 

"This  helping  of  the  ones  who  need  help  ia  comparatively  a  new  thing  where 
many  are  reall;^  slaves.     We  do  not  write  this  home,  but  it  is  true  just  the  sairie. 

"One  town,  in  order  to  maintain  its  pro  rata  on  a  per  cent  of  attendance,  would 
be  compelled  to  brinB  in  more  pupils  than  it  has  now;  hence,  some  of  the  muchacho 
class  would  be  brougnt  in  to  All  up. 

"I  am  well  aware  there  are  two  sides  of  tlus  question;  but  where  public  funds  are 
considered  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  should  be  our  motto.  The 
educational  bill  of  tare  is  before  them;  if  they  don't  want  to  partake,  they  should 
not  hinder  fliose  who  are  hungry." 

Superintendent  H.  H,  Buck  read  the  following  pa^r  upon  the  same  subject: 

"The  question  of  centralizing  the  school  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial 
authorities  aa  opposed  to  that  of  leavii^  them  to  be  disbursed  by  the  municipalities 
is  one  that  involves  political  as  well  aa  practical  considerations.  I  shall  first  discuss 
it  with  a  view  to  the  former  and  afterwards  take  up  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  actual  operation  and  mention  the  difflcultjes  that  wonld  probably  be  encountered. 

"  Americans  or  Englishmen,  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  so-called  inferior 
races,  are  very  prone  to  forget  the  principles  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  or 
r^ard  them  as  inapplicable  to  the  existing  conditions.  It  is  natural  that  men  of 
strength  and  originalitj',  when  confronted  with  Weakness  and  inefficiency  in  others, 
should  usurp  prert^atives  in  defiance  of  the  law,  or  else  seek  to  change  ftie  law  and 
make  th^r  usurpations  legal,  even  if  opposed  to  common  justice  and  the  principles 
of  good  government.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  American  people  have  manifested 
BO  clearly  that  it  is  their  wish  to  establish  in  the  Philippines  a  government  of  the 
people,  many  of  those  intrusted  with  the  work,  led  perhaps  by  their  very  zeal  for 
its  accomplishment,  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  view  and  advocate  measures  which,  if 
followed,  would  l«ad  away_  from  rather  than  toward  the  goal.  There  is  a  certain 
imperialistic  spirit  that  seizes  upon  the  best  of  us,  and  makes  us  desire  to  bring 
about,  by  forceful  measures,  what  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  require  years 
to  accomplish. 

"Under  the  Spanish  Government,  local  patriotism  was  carefully  weeded  out; 
differences  of  opinion  which  would  be  considered  a  matter  of  course  in  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  community  were  suppressed  with  a  strong  arm;  the  central  government  even 
interfered  with  such  intimate  afiairs  as  a  man  s  religious  belief.  Naturally,  three 
centuries  of  such  government  could  not  fail  to  leave  ilS  impression  upon  a  character 
so  susceptible  as  uiat  of  the  Hlipino.  It  is  difficult  for  bim  to  grasp  his  rights  and 
privileges  and  enjoy  without  abusing  them.  Still  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  begin, 
a2>d  where  shall  he  commence  it  not  at  home?  The  local  government  offers  the 
Filipino  an  opportunity  to  express  his  wishes  in  regard  to  afiairs  with  which  he  is 
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"True,  the  vista  must  not  open  too  rapidly,  one  power  must  lead  to  anoUier,  but 
there  must  be  continual  progreaa  it  the  result  is  to  be  gained. 

"  Let  us  examine  the  present  law  and  see  wherein  Bes  its  detects.  The  land  tax, 
two-sevenths  of  which  must  be  spent  for  the  support  ol  the  schools,  is  aseesBed  by  a 
local  board  under  the  supervision  of  a  provincial  board  of  equalization;  thus  the 
amount  of  valuation  depends  upon  the  local  spirit.  I  was  reminded  of  this  once  in 
a  conversation  witli  the  secretary  of  Imns.  After  showing  me  the  valuation  as 
assessed  by  the  local  board,  which  was  comparatively  higii,  he  remarked,  '  We 
liave  purposely  made  the  taxes  rather  high  in  this  town,  because  we  consider  that 
four-sevenths  of  the  amount  collected  will  be  spent  here,  and  we  need  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  pay  for  local  improvements  and  to  support  the  schools.*  The  natural 
results  of  this  law  are  as  follows:  Where  the  people  take  pride  in  the  local  institu- 
tions and  wish  to  see  them  flourish,  the  valuation  is  placed  correapondiMly  high; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  places  where  public  spirit  is  lacking,  the  lownegs  of  tbe  assess- 
ment is  the  natural  outcome.  Any  arrangement,  therefore,  which  would  remove 
the  sense  of  local  responsibility  would  tend  to  decrease  the  amount  of  taxes  returned 
and  lessen  the  willingness  witn  which  they  are  paid. 

"The  school  taxes  are  collected  by  a  representative  of  the  provincial  treasurer. 
After  collection  they  are  tamed  over  to  the  municipal  treasurer,  to  be  disbursed  by 
him  upon  order  of  the  municipal  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  provincial 
treasurer  and  the  division  superintendent.  Regarding  the  salaries  of  teachers,  it 
seems  that  the  superintendent  may  take  the  initiative. 

"During  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  the  monicipalities,  tlirm:^h  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  tlie  law,  sometimes  usurped  the  prertwatives  of  the  treasurer  and  the 
superintendent,  and  disbursed  the  school  funds  without  their  approval.  This,  of 
course,  led  to  friction,  and  in  some  cases  the  superintendent  found  it  necessary  to 
threaten  the  towns  with  l^ral  proceedings.  However,  speaking  for  Cavite  Province, 
the  towns  have  been  brought  to  recc^nize  the  limits  of  their  power,  and  no  more 
difficulties  are  to  be  anticipated  from  this  source. 

"An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  shows  that  the  town  is  given  con- 
siderable power  of  initiative,  but  that  all  disbursements  are  under  the  supervision  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  central  government.  The  towns  find  room  for  use  but  not 
abuse  of  their  powers. 

"In  framing  the  school  law,  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Coqimission  to 
make  the  school  a  local  institution,  to  make  its  support  and  prt^ress  a  matter  of 
local  pride.  Thus,  two  purposes  are  served:  The  people  are  instructed  in  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  self-government^ that  of  collection  and  disbursement  of 
public  funds;  and  taxes,  which  might  otherwise  be  burdensome,  are  more  or  less 
cheeiiullyborne,  as  the  people  realize  that  they  are  practically  imposed  and  disbursed 
by  their  own  representatives. 

"As  to  the  workings  of  the  proposed  law,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  intended 
to  take  any  of  the  initiative  from  the  towns,  hut  if  the  funds  are  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  provincial  authorities,  that  would  he  the  natural  outcome.  Possession  is  nine 
points  in  law,  and  while  it  now  requires  a  legal  process  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  coerce  the  town  to  incur  any  expense  against  its  will,  the  tables  would 
be  turned  and  the  town  would  be  the  plaintiff  at  law.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
apportionment  would  be  made  and  the  stun  belonging  to  each  town  decided  by  one 
other  than  tiiemselves  would  remove  all  sentimental  value  which  the  administration 
of  their  affairs  would  otherwise  have. 

"By  the  proposed  measure,  the  taxes  are  to  be  apportioned  accordii^  to  the  school 
attendance  of  each  town.  The  proposition  of  makiM  one  community  pay  for  the 
eilucation  of  the  children  of  anouier  district  is  so  clearly  an  injustice  that  discussion 
is  unnecessary.    Moreover,  not  all  towns  have  American  teachers.     Would  it  be 

Sst  to  expect  them  to  still  furnish  as  lai^  attendance  in  proportion  as  the  more 
vored  places?  Every  superintendent  knows  how  great  a  factor  in  securing  a  lai^ 
attendance  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Thus,  after  inflicting  a  town  with  a 
poor  teacher,  it  would  be  stnl  further  punished  by  taking  away  its  school  money. 

"Probably  the  most  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  new  scheme  is  that  of 
disbursing  the  money.  Many  of  the  towns  are  great  distances  from  the  provincial 
capital,  and  the  usual  hard^ips  of  transportation  or  mtul  communication  would 
have  to  be  overcome. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  and  emphasize  the  following  points:  Firat,  the 
present  law  is  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  the  sense  of  local  patriotism  so 
neceesary  if  the  scheme  of  local  government  is  to  be  sncceBsfuIly  carried  out;  second, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  land  tax  has  been  in  operation  barely  a  year,  and  in 
some  of  the  provinces  has  not  yet  been  put  in  force,  great  pn«jres8  can  he  shown  in 
all  lines  of  education;  third,  if  the  proposed  measure  were  to  be  carried  out  and  like 
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measures  adopted  in  all  departments  of  the  governmenf   the  people  would  have 

Sracticftlly  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  ther  aftaira— a  diai^e  so  radically 
itterent  from  the  principles  to  which  the  government  is  I  oun  1  that  t  could  only 
be  excused  as  an  estreme  measure  neceaaitited  by  the  absolute  failure  of  the 
present  law. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  America  k  charged  with  the  duty  not  only  of 
giving  the  Filipino  a  clean  and  efficient  admmistrati  n  tut  ef  teaching  him  self- 
go  vemment— the  only  logical  excuse  we  ever  I  ad  f  r  driving  the  '>piniar  1  from  the 
Philippines— and  to  do  thia  it  is  necessary,  in  the  language  of  the  late  seijetary  of 
public  instruction,  'to  sacrifice,  in  a  mcasnre,  the  present  for  the  sake  of  the  future.' " 

Doctor  Bbtan.  We  will  now  devote  some  minutes  to  a  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Knisblby.  I  have  remained  silent  up  to  the  present  moment,  but  I  now  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations.  The  subject  of  estabhshinc  the  provincial  high  school 
■  has  never  been  a  problem  with  me;  my  problem  is  the  aifflcuity  of  securing  suitable 
buildings,  furniture,  etc.  We  had  at  ttxe  opening  of  this  school  year  a  sufficient 
attendance  of  well-graded  and  well-prepared  pupils  to  occupy  all  the  accommodationa 
which  the  provincial  board  was  able  to  furnish  for  ue. 

In  r^ard  to  the  barrio  schools,  we  have  not  had  any  problem,  because  in  our 
province  the  conditions  of  living,  the  nature  of  the  crops,  ana  the  habits  and  customs 
of  tie  people  are  such  that  the  population  is  well  concentrated  within  the  central 
towns.  There  are  few  important  barrios,  the  district  being  one  in  which  rice  culti- 
vation is  the  principal  industry.  The  .municipalities  have  resources  only  just  about 
sufficient,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  run  the  municipal  government,  and  in  four  of 
the  fifteen  pueblos  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  salaries,  to  say  nothing  of 
maintaining  buildings  and  keeping  the  streets  and  bridges  in  repair,  and  the  provin- 
cial board  will  be  put  under  the  necessity  next  year  of  doing  something  in  order  to 
maintain  the  municipal  organisation  of  those  towns. 

Mr.  Bj,E.vscALE.  I  am  in  favor  of  municipal  funds  for  school  purpoBea  being  put 
into  the  handsof  the  provincial  treasurer,  because  I  find  that  the  presidentes  misuse 
the  power  vested  in  tnem.  In  tliat  manner  we  can  secure  prompt  payment,  which 
can  not  be  obtained  through  the  preaidentea. 

Mr.  Brink.  We  have  no  money.  Every  time  I  bring  a  preeidente  before  the  board 
for  nonpayment  of  a  teacher's  smary  I  make  an  enemy,  and  I  wish  to  advocate  that 
the  money  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  treasurer  for  disbursement  upon 
his  warrant  with  the  approval  of  the  division  superintendent. 

Mr,  Nbwsom,  Abuses,  doubtless,  have  taken  place,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  follow  the  course  outlined  by  the  last  two  speakers.  We  have  tried  a  scheme 
which  will  work  well.  It  is  to  allow  the  division  superintendent  authority  to  audit 
the  school  expenaes  of  the  province.  This  can  be  done  very  satisfactorily  where 
there  is  an  American  teacher  who  can  make  the  pay  roll.  In  case  there  is  no  Amer- 
ican teacher  a  partial  remedy  can  be  found,  I  oelieve,  in  this  way:  In  provinces 
where  the  population  is  dense  and  the  pueblos  not  far  apart  an  American  teacher 
can  take  chai^  of  two,  three,  or  tour  pueblos.  The  other  plan  would,  I  bebeve, 
destroy  the  pride  of  a  municipality,  a  thing  of  fundamental  importance.  It  is  very 
easy  to  arouse  the  pride  by  simply  citing  what  some  other  pueblo  has  done. 

Mr,  Buck.  We  have  always  liad  authorization  for  money  spent,  but  sometimes 
mistakes  were  made  through  ignorance  of  the  law,  for  I  found  that  some  of  the 
presidentes  had  not  read  the  school  law. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  Union  Province  we  have  the  " presupuesto "  method.  The  "pre- 
sdpuesto"  is  submitted  to  the  division  sux>erintendent,  who  is  at  liberty  to  alter  the 
same.  Each  separate  item,  except  salaries,  has  a  separate  appropria^on,  and  goes 
through  the  council  and  the  diviwon  superintendent,  the  pay-roll  salaries  being 
checked  over  by  the  superintendent,  and  each  month  I  can  tell  what  our  finances 
are.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Newsom  that  the  plan  of  disbursement  by  the  provincial 
treasurer  would  destroy  the  pride  of  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Bakd.  Unequal  distribution  is  an  important  matter.  The  difficulties  men- 
tioned can  he  met  m  the  ways  proposed,  and  there  should  be  no  trouble  with  misap- 
propriarion.    The  greatest  difficulty  I  have  is  the  collection  of  the  land  tax, 

Mr.  Turner.  I  believe  that  the  "presupuesto"  should  be  made  out  in  the  super- 
intendent's office  in  duplicate,  and  transmitted  through  the  municijial  treasurer  to 
the  provincial  treasurer.  If  the  town  is  not  burdened  with  an  excess  in  the  treasury, 
the  ''presupuesto"  should  cover  for  salaries  and  expenses  the  amount  on  hand.  I 
believe  if  one  pueblo  has  more  money  than  it  needs,  money  should  be  taken  from 
it  for  the  purpose  of  helpii^  other  pueblos  that  need  it. 

Doctor  Bhyan.  I  would  suggest  this  subject  for  the  legislative  committee. 

Recess  of  five  minutes. 

Doctor  BUYAN,  I  am  afraid  that  Governor  Taft  and  General  Smith  will  not  speak 
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more  than  an  hour  on  Thureday  morning,  and  that  will  leave  us  some  time  for  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  needed  legislation  before  the  report  is  made.  Friday  morning  the 
legislative  committee  will  have  drafted  certain  laws  based  largely  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  previous  morning,  and  that  report  will  be  read  before  the  convention  on 
Friday  morninj;,  and  will  m  discussed  wiUi  a  view  to  reviang  it  and  putting  it  in 
prfflper  form  for  consideration  by  the  GommiHaion. 

The  legislative  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  its  work  was  very  important 
and  that  one  day's  time  would  not  be  sufficient.  It  requested  permission  to  use  the 
convention  hall  daring  the  afternoons,  which  was  granted  by  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  education. 

We  will  now  take  up_  the  next  topic,  "The  Vacation  School  for  Native  Teachers; 
Features  to  be  Emphasiaed."    Mr.  Beattie  will  please  lead  ot£. 

Mr.  Beattie  responded  hy  reading  the  following  paper: 

"When  the  American  teacher  began  his  work  m  the  Philippines  he  entered  upon 
afield  rich  inpossibilities,  but  with  the  word 'pioneer'  stamped  on  everything  that  he 
touched.  If  the  town  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  schoolhouse  of  any  kind  it  was 
one  planned  according  to  the  scale  and  dimensions  of  a  regime  that  did  not  dream  of 
genial  education.  The  lext-booka  were  fu!l  of  words  and  illustrations  foreign  to  the 
Bfe  and  thought  of  the  pupils.  There  was  little  in  common  in  the  langu^es  of  the 
teacher  and  pupils.  The  public  schools  were  without  standing  in  the  estimation  of 
the  well-to-do  class  of  Filipinos.  The  sentiment  in  many  towns  was  hostile  to  the 
American,  be  he  soldier  or  civilian,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  attendance  was  meager. 
In  other  towns  the  novelty  of  a  new  toy  drew  so  many  ignorant  children  tc^ther 
that  the  teacher  was  overwhelmed.  The  American  teacher  fo  whom  the  children 
came  willingly  soon  discovered  the  necessity  of  a  larger  native  teaching  force  than 
the  'maestro'  and  'maestra'  accorded  him  by  custom,  and  the  teacher  who  did  not 
find  himself  so  welcomed,  when  he  saw  the  crowds  of  children  in  the  streets  of  hia 
pueblo  and  observed  the  barrios  and  hadendasliterally  swarming  with  children,  soon 
realized  that  the  general  education  for  tlie  masses  in  these  islands  could  only  come 
with  the  development  of  a  large  body  of  intelligent,  capable,  and  responsible  Filipino 


"The  American  teacher  learned  that  in  order  to  attain  snccess  he  must  be  many 
times  the  character  of  the  successful  teacher  at  home — that  he  could  not  earn  one- 
half  of  liis  salary  in  his  schoolroom  as  a  mere  teacher.  He  must  be  the  diplomat 
who  could  win  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  municipal  officials  and  the  residents  of 
his  town.  He  must  be  the  statesman  with  plans  and  ideas  that  he  would  have 
adopted  when  the  town  had  been  won.  He  must  be  an  organizer  capable  of  manag- 
ii^  and  directing  his  force  of  five,  ten,  or  more  native  teacners.  He  mnst  be  super- 
intendent of  construction  when  schoolhouses  were  to  be  built,  and  police  commis- 
sioner of  the  town  in  order  that  the  moral  suasion  of  that  force  mi^t  be  used  in 
discoura^ng  truancy— in  short.,  he  must  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  successful  super- 
vising pnncipal. 

"Of  all  the  tasks  given  him,  the  development  of  an  adequate  teaching  body  was 
the  most  important  and  likewise  the  most  difficult.  The  horseshoer  of  fifty  years 
ago  made  his  own  nails  before  fastening  the  shoe  in  place.  It  became  the  task  of 
the  American  teacher  to  make  the  individual  native  teacher  as  well  as  to  select  and 
oi^piize  his  corps  as  a  whole.  The  ni^ht  school,  the  day  school,  the  private  school, 
andtiie  homes  were  searched  for  prom isung  young  men  and  young  women.  Normal 
sdiools  organized  in  the  larger  cities  and  provincial  schools  gave  promise  of  relief  to 
the  situation  three  or  four  years  in  the  future,  but  so  far  the  native  teaching  force  in 
almost  every  province,  beginning  with  nothii^,  or  at  most  with  the  two  t^Jiers  to 
the  pueblo,  inherited  from  the  old  regime,  has  been  developed  by  the  American 
teacher  from  the  material  within  his  immediate  reach,  B^  slow  and  painful  pro- 
cesses, duringthe  hour  set  aside  for  the  teachers'  class,  the  native  teacher  or  asjiirante 
was  taught  theEngliah  langu^e,  the  elementsof  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history, 
and  learned  from  observation  of  class  work  around  him  the  methods  of  instruction 
pursued  by  his  American  teacher.  His  ideas,  however,  were  v^iie.  He  had  small 
notion  of  what  others  were  doing.  He  did  not  receive  official  recognition  or  honor 
in  the  community  because  of  his  position.  His  salary  was  slow  in  coming,  and  was, 
as  a  rule,  paid  only  after  ail  Other  claims  against  the  municipality  had  be^  satisfied. 
He  had  no  conception  of  his  place  in  the  social  structure.  He  did  not  reahze  that 
any  special  responsibility  rested  upon  him  or  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  his 
country  depended  upon  him  in  any  degree. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work  the  native  teachers  were  called  tf^ther  for 
instruction  in  summer  schools  in  the  diEtereut  provinces,  and  their  meeting  in  this 
manner  was  the  most  significant  event  of  the  story  of  their  lives.  Some  of  them 
had  hardly  traveled  previously  from  their  native  towns  tu  the  adjacent  ones,  and  a 
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jonrney  to  the  capital  of  the  province  was  an  unheard-of  affair.  Some  came  on 
steamers,  some  in  'paraos'  or  lorchas.  Others  jomTieyed  on  horsehack  or  jolted 
along  in  Borne  vehicle  drawn  by  the  lumbering  'carabao'  or 'vaca.'  Many  were  in 
destitute  circumstances  because  of  arrearagea  of  pay,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  money 
for  their  expenses  was  loaned  them  by  their  American  teachera.  One  of  the  native 
women  teaching  50  miles  from  Bacolod  passed  eight  daya  on  a  'parao'  because  of 
unfaTorable  winds,  and,  finally,  landinglS  miles  from  her  destination,  walked  5  miles 
of  the  distance  before  finding  a  vehicle  on  which  to  ride. 

"  The  teachers  scattered  among  their  own  people  and  found  themselves  homes  for 
the  weets  they  were  to  spend  in  the  capital.  On  the  opening  day  the  teachers  were 
enrolled  and  separated  into  grades  according  to  their  knowledge  of  English.  The 
provincial  governor  gave  the  opening  addrcBB  of  welcome,  and  Uie  Filipino  teachers 
began  to  realize  that  they  were  participants  in  a  rnoveoient  that  was  being  watched 
with  interest  by  persons  high  in  authority.  The  schedule  was  made  so  that  singit^ 
and  gymnastics,  the  most  popular  parts  of  the  pn^tramme,  came  first,  insnring  prompt 
arrival  at  the  time  set  for  opening  each  day.  The  meeting  places  were  so  arranged 
that  long  trips  from  building  to  building  between  class  oeriods  were  avoided,  and  the 
American  teachers  began  work  on  the  minute  after  eacn  change  of  classes  had  been 
made,  and  so  the  habit  of  promptness  was  encouraged.  The  student  teachers  worked 
f^thfully,  both  in  and  out  of  class  room,  and  made  marked  progreas.  In  their  hours 
of  common  social  mingling  they  talked  with  one  another  about  their  work  at  home, 
compared  salaries,  measured  themselves  by  various  standards,  saw  the  outlook  before 
them  as  teachers,  and  b^a'n  to  develop  in  small  degree  a  professional  spirit;  thd.r 
horizoa  broadened.  Filipinos  are  good  imitators,  and  throughout  the  past  year  I 
have  been  able  to  not«  the  direct  appropriation  and  application  of  lessons  learned  in 
the  summer  ediool  wherever  the  teachers  who  attended  are  working. 

' '  The  vacation  summer  school  is  a  transient  feature  of  school  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines. In  a  few  years  all,  teachers  in  the  islands  will  be  thoroughly  trained  before 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  their  positions,  and  the  summer  meeting,  it  held, 
will  be  different  in  character.  The  present  teaching  force  in  a  peculiar  sense  exem- 
plifies Comenius's  principle,  'We  leam  by  doing.'  Temporary  though  it  be  in  ita 
present  form,  its  imiMjrtance  can  not  be  overestimated.  v 

"  My  own  experience  with  this  class  of  school  is  limited  to  two  sessioiM  last  year, 
one  in  the  province  of  Occidental  Negros  and  one  in  the  province  of  Oriental  Negros, 
and  the  preparation  for  another  in  the  former  province  to  be  held  in  the  coming 
month,  but  doubtless  my  experience  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  other 
superintendents.  The  schools  were  oi^anized  with  one  American  teacher  as  princi- 
pal to  dischai^  administrative  functions  and  be  the  direct  representative  of  the 
superintendent  and  another  as  secretary  to  keep  the  records  and  distribute  text- 
books and  supplies.  Last  year  the  students  were  graded  on  the  basis  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  Engbsh  alone.  This  year  the  schedtile  is  so  planned  as  to  admit  of  a  rear- 
rangement of  grades  for  some  of  the  other  subjects,  and  in  arithmetic  at  least  the 
personnel  of  the  classes  will  be  very  different.  The  English  basis  will  probably  be 
preserved,  to  a  lar^  extent,  for  the  classes  in  gecqfraphjj  and  history.  Last  year  the 
schools  were  classified  in  four  grades.  This  season  six  grad(a  will  be  employed. 
Two  American  teachers  have  been  ass^ned  to  each  subject  and  wUl  present  the  same 
in  forty-minute  periods  to  three  grades  of  students.  Just  as  the  American  teacher 
must  be  judged  by  different  standards  here  and  at  honie,  so  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  the  most  important  factor  in  a  teacher's  school,  the  course  of  study,  here 
sinks  to  a  subordinate  place.  The  students  are  so  little  advanced  in  tiionght  and 
general  intelligence,  and,  withal,  the  necessity  of  learning  a  new  langoage  has  been 
such  a  handicap  that  so  far  the  snbject-matter  to  be  taught,  and  the  direct  develop- 
ment of  principles  of  education,  have  reduced  themselves  to  minor  proportions. 
The  student  teachers  study  diligently  and  make  marked  progress,  but  they  are  able 
to  deal  only  with  simple  work. 

"The  vacation  school  has  advantages  of  its  own  over  the  local  teachers'  class. 
Opportunity  is  given  to  see  more  class  work  and  to  oiiserve  the  different  methods 
employed  by  the  other  American  teachers.  Progress  in  English  ig  much  more  rapid 
because  the  teachers  are  bror^ht  into  contact  wiui  so  many  more  English-speaking 
people  than  they  find  in  their  own  towns.  Eivalry  is  strong  in  the  classes  and  stim- 
ulates to  greater  effort.  The  removal  from  familiar  local  surroundings,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  enlarges  views. 

"But  after  all  is  said  concerning  these  ordinary  features  of  a  school  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  greatest  good  to  be  derived  from  the  summer  school  is  distinctively 
social.  A  recent  contributor  to  the  Outlook  on  Philippine  topics  has  Stated  that 
the  Filipino  is  more  eager  for  social  than  for  political  rew^nitioii.  Early  in  the  ses- 
sion last  year  in  Bacolod  the  American  teachers  gave  a  reception  and  'baile'  to  the 
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attending  Filipino  teachers.  Tlie  courtesy  was  acknowledged  and  reciprocated  at 
tlie  end  of  the  seesion  by  a  similar  function  planned  and  executed  by  the  Filipino 
teachers  in  honor  of  the  American  teachers.  The  mc«t  cordial  relations  existed  all 
the  time  between  the  two  seta  of  teachers  and  a  revolution  waa  worted  in  the  atand- 
ing  of  the  Filipino  teachers  of  the  province  in  their  own  estimation  and  in  the  eati- 
mation  of  the  comuiunitieB.    It  has  ceased  to  be  difficult  to  secure  the  services  of  the 

Cig  ]>eoi)le  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  families  in  the  province  aa  teachera. 
moiitn  one  of  the  most  influentia]  men  in  one  of  roy  son':hem  towns  rescued  a 
6(>-peao  municipal  position  to  take  a  place  as  teacher  at  40  pesos  per  month  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  town.  The  public  schools  have  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  a  number  of  the^best  and  lai^est  private  schools  have  closed  their  doors 
from  hick  of  patron^e, -while  the  public  school  records  show  an  increase  in  every 
attendance  each  month  since  they  were  opened,  except  during  the  months  when  a 
portion  were  closed  by  the  cholera  epidemic. 

"  In  looking  forwara  to  oiu-  vacation  school  work  this  year,  we  hope  to  do  better 
and  more  advanced  work  than  last  year  because  we  have  had  another  year's  work  to 
build  on.  Our  numbers  have  doubled  in  the  year,  and  the  quality  of  our  recruits  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  newly  enlisted  ones  of  list  year. 

"Owing  to  the  difflcultiea  of  transportation  in  Negros,  only  two-thirds  of  the  Fili- 
pino teachers  attende<l  the  summer  school  last  year.  This  year,  through  the  potent 
aid  of  the  general  superintendent  and  the  honorable  secretary  of  public  instruction, 
one  of  the  new  coast-guard  boats  is  to  touch  at  all  the  important  landings  along  the 
coast  of  Occidental  N^ros  in  order  to  transport  teachers  free  to  Bacolod.  After  the 
gammer  school  the  teachers  are  to  be  returned  to  their  towns  in  the  same  manner. 
Furthermore,  every  native  teacher  has  signed  a  contract  this  year  to  receive  pay 
for  twelve  months  if  he  attends  the  summer  normal,  and  to  take  pay  tor  but  nine 
months  if  he  is  absent  from  the  same.  With  these  conditions,  added  to  the  general 
desire  of  the  teachers  to  attend,  I  anticipate  a  full  enrollment  in  the  school  this 

Mr.  E.  G.  Turner,  division  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  province  of  Bulacan, 
read  the  following  paper: 

"Before  entering  upon  a  further  discussion  of  tbis  subject  I  desire  te  take  the 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  large  majority  of  American  teachers  for  the  excellent 
work  they  have  done  in  these  islands.  Many  of  them  have  endured  hardships  char- 
acteristic of  pioneer  life;  they  have  met  discouragements  and  disappointments,  yet 
they  have  been  conscientious  and  ^thful  in  the  work  ass^ed  them.  Many  of  them 
have  fiiiled  to  accomplish  what  they  hoped  to  do;  yet,  like  brave,  heroic  men  and 
women,  they  are  pushing  their  work  to  success. 

"The  Filipino  teachers  are  to  l>e  complimented  for  the  earnest  and  noble  efforts 
they  have  put  forth  to  learn  the  Enrfish  lai^age  and  better  metJiods  of  teaching. 
Their  progress  has  been  marvelous.  History  does  not  furnish  a  parallel  of  a  people 
or  class  of  people  who  have  made  such  rapicf  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  Ian- 
gut^.  Most  of  these  teachers  who  have  hadfa  fiir  chance  can  talk  and  write  freely 
and,  in  many  cases,  fluently  on  a  variety  of  ordinary  subjects. 

"But  the  work  of  the  native  teachers  is  not  yet  completed;  it  is  just  b^un,  the 
foundation  is  laid,  and  they  are  now  ready  to  build  in  a  systematic  manner,  but  they 
must  be  guided,  directed,  and  instructed  lor  some  time  to  come.  In  order  that  the 
native  teachers  may  accomplish  this  work  more  rapidly  and  in  a  systematic  manner, 
normal  institutes  have  been  established,  in  which  the  teachers  may  receive  not  only 
a  better  knowledge  of  English,  but  also  a  training  for  their  work. 

"The  chief  object  of  these  institutes  is  to  better  fit  and  prepare  the  Filipino  teach- 
ers to  teach  English  and  to  manage  and  conduct  their  schools  along  pedsgo^cal 
lines,  and  anything  that  contributes  to  this  end  is  entitled  to  a  fair  d^ree  of  consid- 
eration in  these  schools. 

"  Evidently  the  most  ni^nt  need  of  the  public  schools  to-day  is  good  Filipino 
teachers — teachers  well  trained  and  interested  in  their  work  for  the  work's  sake  and 
the  eood  of  tlie  people.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  the  work  of  the  institutes 
should  be  based  ou, practical  pedagogical  principles  so  as  to  train  the  native  teachers 
and  indoctrinate  them  with  tnepnnciples  of  teaching  oi"  unfolding  the  powers  of  the 
mind  accordi:^  to  the  laws  of  mental  development  of  child  life.  The  practical  work- 
ing and  operation  of  these  schools  should  impress  its  members  that  teaching  school 
means  more  than  hearing  recitations.  The  results  of  these  schools  should  be  far- 
reaching  in  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem  before  us. 

"Some  features  should  be  dominant  in  these  schools  and  form  objective  points 
teward  which  all  true  teaching  tends.  They  need  not  he  expressed  in  every  recita- 
tion, but  they  should  he  felt  as  a  moving  force  to  a  jiarticular  end. 

"On  leaving  the  institiitesi  every  native  teacher  should  have  a  better  working 
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knowledge  of  English,  and  be  able  to  use  it  with  greater  facility  and  less  mental 
exertion.  He  should  be  tai^ht  to  think  in  English;  that  is,  to  associate  words  with 
ideas  and  not  words  with  words.  In  order  to  learn  &  new  language  it  is  necessary  to 
use  it,  study  it,  talk  it,  write  it.  Many  of  the  native  teachers,  ajid  not  a  few  of  the 
American,  have  gotten  the  erroneous  idea  that  in  order  to  teach  the  children  English 
it  ia  necessary  to  translate  the  English  into  their  native  dialect  or  into  Spanish 
before  the  popils  can  possibly  gel  a  correct  idea  or  meanii^  of  the  English  words. 
This  principle  requires  the  pnpils  to  exert  a  double  amount  of  mental  energy  and  in 
return  they  receive  a  far  less  accurate  knowledge  of  English.  In  many  mstances, 
the  pupils  must  necessarily  learn  the  words  in  tlieir  own  language,  then  associate 
the  English  words  with  these  newly  learned  words — a  mere  meehanieal  process. 
In  other  words,  they  are  required  to  associate  words  with  words  and  not  woraa  with 
ideas.  Such  a  principle  is  erroneous,  misleadir^,  and  detrimental  to  the  mental 
growth  of  the  pupils;  it  is  contrary  to  all  psycholt^cal  as  well  as  pedagofflcal  prin- 
ciples. Snch  a  method  of  teaching  iscondemned  by  practical  experience.  Undoubt- 
edly the  most  advanced  classes  in  the  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  are 
those  whose  instruction  from  the  first  has  been  English  pure,  sitnple,  and  direct. 
They  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  English  they  have  learned.  They  have  gotten 
it  from  objects,  actions,  motions  and  pictures  skillfully  used  by  the  teacher.  The 
native  teacher  should  learn  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  eneigy  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pnpil  to  spend  one-half  or  even  one-tenth  of  the  recitation  period  in 
translations. 

"  The  way  to  learn  a  new  language  is  to  speak  it,  study  it,  write  it.  Associate 
directly  words  with  ideas.  This  should  be  felt  as  a  dominant  force  in  every  day's 
work,  and  if  the  native  teachers  acquire  but  one  thing  in  these  institutes,  let  it  be  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  the  simplest  principles  of  the  English  language  and 
abilitv  to  impart  it  in  a  concrete  way  to  their  pupils  in  daily  work. 

''These  sohools  should  enable  their  members  to  nnleam  some  of  their  present 
methods  of  teacbii^.  Doubtless  every  superintendent  present  has  seen  witbin  the 
last  year  teachers  teaching  little  boys  and  girls  8  years  old  to  multiply  and  divide 
millions  by  millions  and  other  equally  useless  processes,  which  only  serve  to  pass 
the  time.  Again,  we  hear  teachers  teaching  reading,  the  pupils  read  par^^aph  after 
paragraph,  and  the  only  response  from  the  teacher  is  'Next.  The  t^her,  perhaps, 
IS  conscientious  in  his  work  and  believes  he  is  doing  good  teaching.  Probably  he  is 
doing  his  best,  but  his  best  is  poor  indeed.  He  is  using  the  antiquated  methods  of 
teaching.  Under  such  teaching  the  pupils  are  deprived  of  that  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled. 

"These  teacbera  are  entitled  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  that  science  and  prac- 
tical experience  have  to  offer.  To  meet  this  end,  we  have  arranged  the  subjects  to 
be  taught  in  our  institute  so  as  to  give  each  class  once  a  day  a  practical  normal  lesson 
in  methods  of  how  and  what  to  teach.  Every  lesson,  however,  should  be  a  lesson 
in  methods,  whether  it  be  geography,  history,  reading,  or  any  other  subject.  But 
these  lessons  will  deal  especially  with  the  manner  of  teaching  cUldren  and  what  to 
teach  them.  The  subiect>-matter  of  these  lessons  will  be  taken  from  the  subjects 
taught  the  children  within  the  first  and  second  years  of  school  work. 

"The  teachers  in  chaige  of  this  work  will  not  devote  their  time  to  tlie  discussion 
of  theoretical  methods,  but  will  perform  in  the  class  the  actual  work  that  the  native 
teachers  will  be  expected  to  carry  octin  their  daily  class  work  with  the  children. 

"These  classes  will  be  training  classes,  in  which  the  lessons  will  be  presented  in 
the  simplest  and  most  concrete  way  possible.  Beginning  with  the  simple,  they  will 
lead  up  gradually  to  the  more  complex.  These  classes  are  to  teach  the  important 
lesson  that  all  true  teaching  leads  gradually  from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown. 
This  work  in  itself  must  be  practical  and  adaptable;  its  characteristic  features  will 
be  simplicity  and  concreteness.  The  teachers  of  these  classes  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  put  in  conereto  form  the  applica- 
tions of  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and  development  of  chUd  lite,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  tliat  the  native  teachers  will  learn  far  more  Ei^lish  in  these  classes  and 
will  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  teachit^  than  they  possibly  could  by  the  study  of 
some  of  the  more  advanced  branches  for  which  they  are  not  prepared. 

"Another  feature  that  should  be  emphasised  is  faithfulness  to  duty.  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  school.  A  school  will  never  rise  above  the  example  of  the  teacher. 
Faithfulness  to  duty  is  required  not  only  in  school  work  but  in  life  and  life's  work. 
It  has  been  more  difficult  to  teach  some  teachers  the  value  of  faithfulness  than  to 
teach  them  English.  There  should  be  a  unity  of  purpose  between  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils.  A  lesson  assifflied  should  mean  a  lesson  to  be  prepared.  A  promise  made 
is  an  agreement  to  be  fulfilled.  Eight  o'clock  at  school  does  not  mean  ten  minutes 
after  8.     Everyone  should  know  that  faithfulness  is  to  be  rewarded.     The  person 
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who  ia  faithful,  trustwortliy,  and  does  his  duty  under  all  drcumstancefi,  in  whatever 
condition  or  position  he  is  placed,  ie  the  one  who  ie  sought  to  fill  the  higher  positions 
of  life  the  world  over.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  are  new  ideas  to  Uie  old  Spanish 
regime  of  education;  nevertheteas,  they  are  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  that  have  carried 
civilization  to  all  parts  of  tbe  world  ana  are  teaching  humanity  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  the  true  worth  o!  man.  Snch  ideas  should  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  every 
person.  These  are  the  principles  that  muat  form  the  constitutional  framework  of  a 
nation,  that  expects  to  he  truly  great. 

''Another  thought  should  receive  attention,  viz,  that  education  means  more  than 
a  superficial  knowled^  of  mathematics  and  history,  and  teacliing  means  more  than 
an  avocation.  Teaching  should  be  represented  as  a  profession  worthy  to  be  sought. 
Too  many  people  look  upon  teaching  as  a  low  profession,  or  no  profession  at  all;  but, 
in  tact,  no  other  profession  among  men  is  more  honorable  than  teaching.  The  true 
teacher  helps  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  a  nation  and  instills  ideas  that  later 
shape  the  laws  of  the  land.  Everyone  should  know  that  it  is  noble  to  be  a  true 
t«acher,  and  that  the  only  valid  reason  for  being  a  teacher  is  the  good  one  can  do 
for  hnmanity.  It  is  through  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  channels  of  education 
that  come  the  energies  that  vitalize  and  make  a  nation  truly  great. 

"There  should  he  a  unity  of  parpose  and  feelii^  between  the  teacher  and  the 
taught.  The  influence  of  the  division  superintendent  should  be  felt  in  all  the  work. 
His  attitude  toward  school  work  should  !«  an  inspiration  to  every  teacher.  He 
should  guide,  direct,  and  assist,  and  should  ever  be  a  help  in  time  of  need.  The 
success  of  the  noriuals  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  division  superintendent. 
His  work  should  be  characterized  by  fidelity  and  justice  toward  all.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  from  his  deaUngs  wiui  the  teachers  that  everyone  is  expected 
to  do  his  duty  under  all  circumstances. 

"I  have  now  named  some  of  the  main  features  to  be  emphasized  in  the  normals, 
but  there  are  a  few  others  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

"The  Filipino  people  as  a  race  are  very  imitative.  They  are  not  constructive  in 
thought  and  they  have  but  little  originality.  For  this  reason  every  instructor  in 
the  normals  should  use  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way  of  teaching  ia  every  reci- 
tation. He  should  be  full  of  his  subject.  It  should  be  studied  and  fresh  in  his 
mind.  Objects  and  practical  illustrations  should  he  abundant.  The  instructors 
should  keep  in  mind  ttiat  tliey  are  teaching  the  children  in  the  schoolroom  through 
the  native  teacher.  Tlie  members  of  tl^se  schools  should  be  taught  fo  think, 
think  accurately  and  systematically,  to  see  relations  and  express  tnem  in  good 
English.  Self'reliance  la  indispensable  and  must  be  nurtured  and  encourag^  at 
every  turn.  An  imitative  mind  is  the  result  of  improper  training.  Isolated  facts 
shoiud  never  be  taught  Everything  has  a  reason  for  its  existence,  'what  is  the 
reason?'  sliould  spring  up  in  every  mind.  Every  lesson  should  lead  to  the  unfolding 
or  development  of  the  niind  in  a  logical  and  systematic  manner;  this  is  what  I  mean 
by  good  method. 

"As  to  the  particular  branches  to  be  tai^ht  little  need  besMd.    Ever^  teacher  and 

Eupil  should  be  well  acqaainted  with  the  geography  and  history  of  his  home  land, 
ence  much  attention  should  be  given  these  subjects.  Arithmetic  and  number  work 
have  their  place  in  every  school.  Music  and  drawing  appeal  to  the  lesthetic  side  of 
life,  and  the  Filipino  people  seemeil  to  take  much  delight  in  these  subjects.  But 
the  basis  of  all  the  work  should  be  language — English,  pure  and  simple.  -A  few 
lessons  in  keeping  the  school  register  and  making  monthly  report  would  not  be  out  of 
place.  Some  inatruciiona  in  the  care  of  school  property  should  be  given  some  of  the 
American  teachers  as  well  as  the  Rlipino  teachers. 

"Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  above-named  points: 

"  1.  The  proper  way  tolearna  language  is  to  use  it.  lUeasare  to  begotten  primarily 
through  objects,  actions,  representations,  etc. ;  then  associate  words  with  ideas,  and 
express  ideas  through  words.  Translations  have  hut  little  or  no  place  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  practical  knowledge  of  any  language.  The  simplest  and  most  direct  way 
is  the  easiest. 

"2.  The  best  methods  of  teachuig  are  no  more  nor  less  than  nature's  way  of 
unfoldii^  the  powers  of  the  mind.  All  good  teaching  is  simply  presenting  subjects 
and  objects  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  the  proper  activities  of  the  mind  so  as  to  result 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  power,  and  skill.  Every  lesson,  then,  should  be 
presented  in  the  simplest  and  moat  practical  way  possible.  From  the  wmple  to  the 
complex,  and  from  the  known  to  the  imkiiown,  are  as  necessary  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  mind  as  moisture  and  sunlight  are  to  vegetable  life. 

"3.  FiHthfuIness  to  dut^  is  demanded  everywhere.  A  person  who  is  not  faithful 
must  shortly  be  pushed  aside  by  the  faithful.  Civilization,  progress,  and  public  sen- 
timent demand  fiie  noblest  efforts  of  mankind.     Low  aim  is  crime.     If  the  sc^hool  is 
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not  what  it  should  be,  make  it  ao.  Diligeci*  and  constant  application  are  the  wfltch- 
worda  of  success. 

"4.  The  worth  o£  an  education  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  opens  new  worlds  of 
thonght;  it  lifts  ua  from  the  groveling  things  of  earth,  and  enables  us  to  live  in  a 
clearer  and  purer  atmoephere  of  lite.  We  are  enabled  to  keep  company  with  the 
CTeat  men  of  all  times.  Be  it  known  that  there  is  no  other  personage  in  the  world 
Hiat  does  more  for  the  education  and  elevation  ot  the  race  than  the  tnie  teacher.  He 
hdpB  to  make  the  laws  of  nations,  and  hia  life's  work  reBclts  in  a  higher  degree  ot 
civiUzation;  then  let  no  one  call  his  work  ^oble. 

"5  Finally,  simplicity  in  the  exposition  of  a  subject,  concretenees  in  the  way  of 
illustration  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  accuracy  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  the  systematic  development  of  the  thought  powers  on  the  part  of  the  student 
should  be  the  dominant  forces  in  all  cla^  work. 

"Theae  are  some  of  the  important  lessons  that  should  receive  much  attention  in 
the  normal  institutes." 

Doctor  Bbyah.  The  superintendents  are  invited  to  enter  upon  a  discusBion  of  this 
subject. 

Mr.  TowNSBND.  I  tia<l  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  get  at  correct 
methods  was  to  train  the  native  teacher,  and  consequently  we  got  our  best  teachers 
to  teach  those  natives.  We  went  to  work  on  the  things  we  expected  to  teach,  leav- 
ing theory  in  the  backgrotmd.  We  tried  to  follow  out  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Turner,  but  did  not  tell  them  so. 

Mr.  Mtjbrhan.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  discussed  the  question  of  transla^ 
tions.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  ask  the  natives  what  they  want?  It  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  popular  demand,  and'  the  translation  method  is  the  keynote  of  the  situa- 
tion. As  to  originality,  I  find  that  some  pupils  are  too  original,  there  is  no  trouble 
about  originality;  the  question  is  to  guide  the  originality  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  PKEurpT.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  Spanish  m  the  schools,  I  think  local  condi- 
tions should  govern  Qiat  entirely.  In  the  regular  schools  it  might  be  well  to  have 
it,  but  not  in  the  teachers'  institutes.  Let  us  eliminate  Spanish  if  we  are  to  make 
English  the  language  of  this  country. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Facts  are  behind  the  statements  in  my  paper;  there  are  no  theories; 
it  is  all  practical.  I  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  little  children.  It  is  a  loss  of  time  fo  teach  Spanish  or  the  native  dialect.  I  am 
opposed  to  books  giving  translations;  comparison  shows  their  inferiority. 

Mr.  Bbink.  I  agree  almost  fully  with  Mr.  Turner,  hut  I  feel  that  sometimes  a  word 
of  Spanish  may  be  used  to  advantage.  I  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  a  dialect  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  a  good  thing,  although  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  school- 
room. We  have  found  a  great  desire  for  Spanish,  but  with  primly  children  Mr. 
Turner  is  qnite  right. 

Mr.  O'Ebilly.  One  ot  the  features  of  the  normal  institute  in  my  division  was  the 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  American  teachers.  Last  year  we  had  a  very  lai^  normal 
institute  and  were  very  well  supplied  with  American  teachers  to  do  the  work.  Our 
plan  was  to  have  a  three-hour  session  each  day.  Each  American  teacher  did  only 
an  hour's  work  in  actual  teaching,  spending  the  other  two  hours  in  inspecting  the 
work  of  other  American  teachers.  Therefore  every  American  teacher's  work  came 
under  the  observation  of  fen  or  a  dozen  other  American  teachers  present,  criticisii^ 
and  commenting  upon  his  work  without  making  any  noise  about  it.  The  result  was 
that  at  the  end  of  onr  normal  institute  our  American  teachers  had  reached  a  condi- 
tion of  nearly  absolute  uniformity  in  their  methods.  I  consider  that  it  has  been  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  reasonably  successful  summer  term. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  also  received  the  benefits  which  Mr.  O'Reilly  has  just  outlined. 
The  teachers  were  assigned  to  teach  five  hours  two  days  in  the  week.  The  other 
three  days  were  used  in  inspecting  the  work  of  the  other  teachers. 

Mr.  EoDWEa.L.  "These  institutes  should  be  of  inestimable  good  to  the  American 
teachers.  I  find  that  many  of  them  are  inexperienced,  and  the  technicalities  of  the 
art  are  entirely  unknown  to  them. 

Mr.  MuBRMAN.  It  is  very  important  for  every  American  teacher  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  dialect.  Good  judgment  should  be  used  as  to  how  tar  to  carry  such 
knowledge  of  the  dialect.  We  endeavor  to  promote  a  friendly  feeling  by  means  of 
games  and  amusements,  and  we  have  also  held  union  meetings,  which  have  done  a 
great  good  and  caused  much  interest. 

Mr.  Thomson.  We  have  had  in  our  jjrovince  what  we  call  a  "praotice  school." 
It  runs  from  a  quarter  to  8  in  the  morning  till  noon,  and  is  for  advanced  work  for 
the  native  teachers. 

Mr.  GiBBENS.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  papers  which  have  been  read.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  teachers,  I  think,  is  very  important.     It  is  my  experience  that  native 
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taaiihera  outside  the  influence  of  American  teachere  teach  aB  they  did  last  year,  and 
I  believe  in  bringingeach  Filipino  teacher  undertheinfluenceof  an  American  teacher. 

Mr.  CoDDiNGTON.  At  the  end  o£  the  school  year  the  teachers  are  scattered  every- 
where, and  I  had  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  normal  institute  for  one  week  on 
that  account.  It  eeeius  to  lue  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  normal  institute 
at  the  close  of  the  long  vacation. 

Mr.  Fbeer.  I  think  that  the  time  of  holding  the  normal  inatitate  might  he  changed 
with,  the  consent  of  the  general  superintendent.  There  occurs  to  me  one  feature 
which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  decorations.  The  walls  should  be 
suitably  ornamenteil  with  picturea  of  celebrities,  and  the  American  fl^  should  not 
be  used  sparingly.  In  our  school  we  had  Eizal's  portrait  under  the  American  flag, 
and  it  had  a  good  effect,  a  number  of  the  t«acherfi  thereafter  decorating  their  rooms 
in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Buck,  If  the  native  teachers  could  be  made  to  understand  that  they  are  a  part 
of  an  oi^nization  it  would  tend  lo  increase  their  interest. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  believe  that  the  American  teachers  should  furnish  the  native  teach- 
ers going  to  the  normal  school  with  a  certification  of  grade. 

At  12  m.  the  convention  adioumed  to  meet  at  8.30  a.  m.  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, Wednesday,  March  25,  1903. 

Doctor  Bktan.  The  first  subject  tor  discussion  to-day  is  "T!ie  encouraging  and  dis- 
couraging features  of  the  educational  work  iu  the  islands,  with  su^estions."  Mr. 
Townsend  will  please  lead  off. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Townsend,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  division  of  Mindanao 
and  Jolo  (except  Misamis  and  Surigao),  read  the  following  paper : 

"At  the  very  outset  I  wish  to  thank  tlie  general  superintendent  for  the  touching 
confidence  shown  by  the  assignment  to  me  of  this  great  and  expansive  subject.  He 
never  gave  a  man  a  better  excuse  for  an  attenuated  addn.ss  running  on  into  tbe 
forty-seventh  lies,  tiring  out  an  unfortunate  audience,  and  humiliating  a  misguided 
superintendent.  Yet  such  confldenc*  is  not  to  be  betrayed.  On  the  contrary|  I 
shall  ask  him  to  accept  an  amendment,  substituting  the  word  '  some 'ior  the  definite 
article  which  introduces  tbe  subject  as  assigned.  Assuming  that  he  accepts  this 
amendment,  we  are  already  through  with  the  first  word  of  our  subject,  and  that  is 
encouraging. 

"Bnt  what  ia  encoun^ng  and  what  discouraging?  Are  not  these  words  relative 
in  their  s^ificance?  You  and  I  go  into  business  together.  You  expect  to  make  a 
good  living  out  of  the  business,  while  1  expect  to  accumulate  in  a  short  time  a  large 
fortune.  Wefind  that  espensesare  much  lai^er  than  I  expected,  while  profits  exceed 
your  expectations.  In  short,  we  find  our  business  much  more  prosperous  than  yon 
expected,  while  much  less  so  than  I  expected.  You  are  encouraged  and  wish  to  go 
on  with  the  business,  while  I  am  discouraged  and  wish  to  quit.  Yet  we  have  been 
equal'  partners  and  have  shared  equally  in  a  common  prosperity.  The  same  degree 
of  prosperity  has  been  both  encouraging  and  discouramng.  Yes;  the  two  words  are 
relative  in  their  significance,  and  in  their  amplication  depend  upon  a  subjective  basis. 
So  when  we  find  ourselves  discouraged  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  or  not  we 
'  have  been  perfectly  reasonable  in  our  expectations. 

"It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  has  been  widespread  and  bitter  diseourf^ment 
in  our  department.  It  has  pervadeil  the  teaching  force,  and  it  is  not  letting  out  any 
secret  to  say  that  it  has  run  a  considerable  course  among  the  superintendents.  Yet 
this  feeling  of  discouragement  is,  in  a  measure,  passing  anay,  white  the  difficulties 
which  gave  it  its  excuse  for  existence  have  in  many  cases  increaseil, 

"Two  years  ago  the  Filipinos  expected  more  than  it  wan  possible  to  realize  from 
the  schools.  Children  had  flocked  to  the  instruction  of  the  detailed  soldiers  and 
had  been  rewarded  well  for  their  efforts,  but  what  was  not  to  be  expected  of  the 
trained  American  teachers.  One  enthusiastic  and  scholarly  ^ntleman,  in  an  article 
carefully  prepared  for  an  American  periodical,  declared  that  60  per  cent  of  the  Fili- 
pinos could  read  and  write  their  own  vernacular,  and  with  a  little  more  instruction 
would  be  ready  to  enter  college.  American  schools  and  teat^hers  were  held  at  a 
ridiculously  fictitious  valuation.  We  were  launched  on  the  crest  of  a  mighty  wave 
of  misguided  enthusiasm,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  wallowing  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea.  The  Filipinos  had  become  disillusioned  and  to  some  extent  disgusted. 
Their  extravagant  and  unreasonable  hopes  had  not  been  realized,  and  they  were 
not  willing  to  accept  legitimate  returns  for  their  efiorts.  Indifference  took  the  place 
of  unreasoning  entnusiasm.  Thus  we  were  confronted  with  the  old  problem,  which 
we  all  know  tolerably  well  how  to  handle.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the 
work  t<>-day  is  the  disillusionment  of  the  Filipinos,  who  expected  more  than  it  was 
possible  to  realize  from  the  schools.  We  are  now  coining  up  out  of  the  trough  oi 
the  sea  and  the  sailing  will  be  comparatively  smooth.     But  it  is  tiiiic  tor  a  suggestion, 
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in  accordance  with  tlie  announced  subject  of  this  address,  and  here  it  is:  A  trough 
follows  every  wave,  and  the  higher  the  crest  the  deeper  the  troi^h.  Those  on  toe 
crest  must  expect,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  in  the  trough;  and  those  m  the  trough  may 
confidently  expect  to  rise  to  mean  level  and  higher,  when  they  will  gain  an  impetus 
forward  if  they  are  headed  in  the  right  directJon, 

"But  how  about  the  reasonableness  of  our  own  expectations?  Shortly  after  my 
arrival  in  Manila  a  friend  who  had  been  here  tor  some  months  took  me  aside  one 
day  and  gently  broke  the  news  to  me  that  the  difficulties  and  delays  which  I  had 
experienced  in  Hawaii  were  not  to  be  expected  here,  that  the  Filipmoa  were  really 
a  very  remarkable  people,  and  that  I  could  not  realize  how  rapidly  the  work  was 
bound  to  advance,  Thia  was  a  revelation  and  a  shoi^.  For  years  past  my  friends 
had  borne  more  or  lees  patiently  with  nay  extreme  hopefulness;  they  had  even 
upbraided  my  optimism  and  declared  me  visionary,  though  they  had  to  acknowl- 
edge that  many  of  my  dreams  did  come  true.  As  we  come  to  love  that  for  which 
we  have  to  fight,  1  had  come  to  love  the  very  word  optimism;  yet  here  I  had  drifted 
into  the  opposite  camp — I  was  a  pessimist,  and  my  friend  aaA  lound  me  out.  I 
was  humiliated— -disgusted.  In  this  state  of  mind  I  said  nothii^  and — well,  in  time 
I  found  my  old  place  among  the  ojitimists,  though  with  some  mental  reservations. 
What  a  veritable  immdataon  of  optimism  there  was  in  the  islands  about  that  time. 
Yet  I  looked  back  to  histon'  and  past  x>ersonal  experience  and  wondered  how  this 
great  change  in  the  order  of  nature  was  to  come  to  pass  and  if  it  was  really  to  come 
to  pass  at  ^1.  How  many  of  you  had  an  analfwous  experience?  And  now  much 
more  to  the  point  it  would  have  been  for  us  calmly  to  estimate  the  amount  of  prog- 
ress made  by  our  own  race  during  the  most  favorable  generation  since  Heufflst  and 
Hoisa  landed  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  divide  this  by  thirtv,  and,  taking  this  as  a 
standard  and  taking  into  account  aU  the  relatively  favorable  and  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, estimate  the  probability  of  our  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  that  standard. 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  thoi^ht  that  Japan  furnishes  us  a  better  basis  of  calculation 
than  we  can  find  in  the  hi^ry  of  our  own  people.  Very  well;  let  it  be  Japan. 
Now,  let  us  look  for  a  short  time  at  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Japanese, 
with  the  assistance  of  foreigners,  made  such  wonderful  progress  a  generation  back, 
when  thej[  undertook  a  problem  somewhat  anali^ous  to  ours.  Japan  was  the  seat 
of  an  ancient  and  highly  developed  civilization — the  natural  product  of  her  own 
people  on  her  own  soil.  Having  been  forced  rather  rudely  into  contact  with  what 
we  call  western  civilization,  she  eaw  the  need  of  remodeling  her  own  social  and 
political  system.  Accordingly  she  sent  to  America  and  Europe  for  a  nnmber  of  men 
to  help  her  in  her  own  great  undertaking.  Among  those  who  came  was  &  acholiffly 
young  American  who  had  borne  arms  on  the  losing  side  in  our  'late  unpleasantness,' 
and  who  was  now  looking  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  take  a  large  part  in 
the  world's  work  than  he  found  in  the  bteedine;  South,  To  liim  was  given  the  task 
of  reorganizing  the  educational  system  of  the  Empire,  and  of  establishing  what  was 
to  be  known  as  'The  publicschoolsyatemof  Japan.'  With  a  corja  of  able  assistants 
he  began  his  work  in  1868,  In  1879  his  task  was  officially  declared  completod,  and 
he  returned,  full  of  honors,  to  his  native  land.  He  had  taken  a  highly  cultivated; 
energetic,  ambitious  people,  had  taught  them  somewhat  of  the  message  which  the 
West  has  for  the  Eaat,  ajid  had  shown  them  where  and  how  they  could  learn  more  of 
it;  and,  finally,  he  had  prepared  an  institution  whereby  the  children  of  the  land 
could  be  given  this  new  heritage  of  their  race  as  well  as  its  old.  It  must  not  for  a 
moment  Be  thought  that  he  had  brought  about  universal  or  even  general  education 
in  Japan,  though  he  had  given  direction  to  the  forces  which  will  eventually  bring 
about  this  very  desirable  end.  This  work,  with  the  aid  of  the  thoroughly  established 
and  strong  native  Government,  he  and  his  able  associates  had  accomplished  in  eleven 
years.     Now,  observe  some  particulars  in  which  the  Japanese  situation  difiered  from 

"  (o)  The  Japanese  Government  ^ 
details  wrought  out — subject,  of  coursf 
plete  and  efflcient. 

"(6)  Peace  prevailed  throughout  Japan  during  the  whole  oreanizing  period. 

"(c)  The  Japanese  civilization  was  highly  developed  along  Japanese  lines. 

"(d)  The  impetus  for  the  new  movement  came  irom  within,  and  the 
itself  was  a  development  from  within  outward. 

"  (e)  Superintendenia  and  others  were  all  the  servants  of  the  Japanese,  subject  to 
removal  whenever  their  serviceswere  no  longer  wanted..  Therefore  to  the  Japanese 
people  the  presence  of  these  men  indicated  the  will  of  the  Mikado,  whom  all  ven- 
erated and  whose  wisdom  none  questioned. 

"  (/)  No  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  language  of  the  schools,  which  was  the 
vernacular  of  the  people. 
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"la  il  not  evident  tliatoiir  problem  ie  very  different  from  that  of  our  esemplare  in 
Japan,  and  very  mach  more  diffieult?  If,  under  their  tonditione,  it  took  them  eleven 
yearn  to  establish  the  publitr  school  syateui  of  Japan,  how  much  ought  we  to  have 
expected  to  accomplish  in  one  or  two  years,  and  have  our  achievements  reached  this 
reasonable  measure  of  success?  As  a  whole,  vmdoubtedly  this  last  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  atHrmative,  notwithstanding  some  discourfmimg  spots. 

"Am  I  advocating  pessimism  on  the  part  of  the  Ajneriean  teachers  and  suiterintend- 
ents?  Far  be  it  from  me!  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  hopefulness,  of  ojjtimiam,  as 
ever;  but  just  as  surely  as  artificial,  fictitious  valuation — a  boom— in  business  leads 
to  depression,  just  so  surely  unreiisonable  hopefulness  leads  to  disappointment  and 
discouragement  The  two  conditions  which  have  caused  more  disappointment  in 
these  islanda  than  any  others  are,  first,  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, and,  second,  the  equally  unreasonable  expectations  of  the  Americans — and  I 
use  the  term  Americans  in  this  connection  deliberately.  The  moat  encouraring 
conditions  connected  with  the  educational  work  here  to-day  are,  first,  the  disillu- 
sionment of  the  Filipinos,  and,  second,  the  disillusionment  of  the  Americana.  We 
have  not  accomplished  what  we  hoped  to  accomplish,  because  our  hopes  were  un- 
reasonable and  our  expectations  boldly  laid  hold  upon  the  impossible.  Probably 
we  have  acoomplishea  less  than  we  should  have  accomplished  it  we  had  not  under- 
estimated the  (Htflculties  ahead  of  us.  Some  of  us  made  the  mistake  of  underesti- 
mating the  enemy.  Now,  for  the  most  part,  we  have  no  longer  the  unreasonable 
espeetations  of  tlie  Filipino  patrons  to  meet,  and  we  are  faeii^  our  real  task  in  the 
open.    It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  and  I  do  believe,  that  our  rate  of  real,  permanent 

Srogreaa  is  much  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  flash  of  our  most  exuberant  hope- 
ilness. 

"Next  in  point  of  time  in  the  way  of  discouraging  features,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  sapermtendents,  came  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  travel.  These  differ  so 
much  in  difierent  divisions  that,  for  the  sake  of  being  explicit,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
he  concrete  and  mention  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  one  superintendent 
whom  I  know  pretty  well. 

"On  receiving  hia  assignment  he  at  once  set  to  work  makiiw  plans  as  to  what  he 
woold  do  during  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  These,  when  presented,  were 
approved  by  the  general  superintendent,  with  the  volunteered  remark,  'Yon  may 
liave  to  wait  a  month  or  two  for  transportation  at  any  time,  however.'  Lat«r,  on 
applying  to  the  adjutant-general  of  his  military  department  for  transportation,  he 
expressed  his  intention  to  leave  tlie  ship  at  a  certtun  point  where  he  thoi^ht  he 
would  need  a  week  or  ten  days,  passing  on  by  the  next  available  transportation. 
This  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  the  officer,  who  casually  remarked,  'In  that 
case  we  shall  know  exactly  where  to  find  you  when  we  send  the  pay  boat  around 
two  months  from  now — gust  where  we  leave  you.'  Upon  further  ingniry,  the  super- 
intendent learned  that  in' reality  he  hadhis  choice  between  remaining  at  his  pro- 
posed destination  a  few  hours  and  remaining  there  two  months.  There  was  no 
practJeable  means  of  makii^  a  stay  of  length  intermediate  between  these  two 
periods.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  having  made  use 
of  such  means  of  transportalion  as  he  could  find,  he  found  that  he  had  traveled  3,000 
miles,  and  by  so  doing  had  accomplished  a  small  fraction  of  what  he  had  planned  to 
do  in  the  time.  Aft^  a  montli  at  work  in  his  own  town,  including  the  Christmas 
holidaySj  and  a  pretty  full  report  of  what  he  knew  or  guessed  about  the  schools  of 
his  division,  he  set  out  to  visit  his  schools,  determined  to  find  a  way  or  make  it.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  three  months  he  traveled  six  consecutive  days  and  nights  in  a, 
deckless  native  boat  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  a  voy^e  of  150  mil^  mostly  over  the 
open  sea,  to  reach  some  schools  which  he  wished  to  visit  for  official  work;  ne  crossed 
a  tempestuous  .sea  50  miles  in  a  whalehoat,  part  of  the  time  in  imminent  peril;  he 
lived  most  of  the  time  tor  some  weeks  on  the  de<;kof  a  little  coasting  vessel  in  a 
rainy  region  where  he  seldom  had  dry  clothing  day  or  n^ht;  he  waded  streams 
and  climbed  cliffs,  passing  from  town  to  town  over  roads  such  that  no  animal 
could  be  of  aMiistance  to  him.  In  short,  he  put  forth  just  such  efforts  as  any  other 
superintendent  would  have  put  forth  in  the  dischai^  of  his  duties  under  like 
conditions.  In  all  this  there  was  nothiiui;  discourag^i^;  but  there  was  a  dis- 
heartening feature  of  the  work  yet  to  be  rewted.  He  hifi  barely  reached  fifteen 
municipalities  when  he  arrived  at  home  after  three  months  of  this  strenuous  life. 
Did  this  superintendent  endure  hardships  or  put  forth  efforts  greater  than  those  of 
his  brethren?  If  so,  I  am  much  mistaken.  They  are  described  merely  as  samples 
of  what  the  superintendents  do  and  endure,  though  the  disappointments  and  dis- 
couragements in  this  case  were  probably  unusually  great.  The  general  superintend- 
ent asks  for  suggestions,  and  here  is  another  designed  especially  for  him:  The  division 
superintendents  do  not  ask  to  be  relieved  of  work  or  hardships.  We  are  not  doing 
or  enduring  more  than  we  expected  or  were  willing  to  undeitake  and  (tontinue. 
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Some  of  UB  do  ask  that  meana  he  eoi^jht  to  enable  us  to  accomplieh.  more.  We  need 
better  meatia  o£  transportation  that  we  may  be  able  to  take  a  larger  part  in  the  work, 
Uiat  our  usefcilneas  to  the  bureau  may  be  doubled  or  tripled.  Can  you  furnish  ns 
the  antithesia  of  this  discouraging  feature  of  the  work?  1  have  nothing  to  offer  in 
this  line,  unless  it  be  the  wonderrul  progress  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  perfect- 
ii^  a  flying  machine. 

"Having  reached  our  schools,  we  were  confronted  with  a  flood  of  difliculties  only 
to  be  mended  by  the  use  of  money,  and  the  necessary  money  was  not  to  be  had. 
This  shortage  was  due  to  three  classes  of  causes.  In  the  flrst  place,  our  whole  system 
of  government  was  esperimenlal,  and  some  great  mistakes  were  made  as  to  the 

1  .t  g  which  given  sources  would  produce.     In  the  second  place,  the 

e  not  generally  intell%ently  exploited;  and,  in  the  third  place. 


^  .  ^  mpossible  task 

of  building  up  schools  without  teachets.  I  defend  the  Filipino  teachers.  I  believe 
it  to  be  possible  to  secure  faithful  men  Mid  women  who  can  Be  trusted  to  do  their  best 
work  alone  and  unobserved.  No  one  will  deny  tbat  we  can  secure  ambitious  and 
reasonably  capable  men  and  women.  But  we  can  not  secure  and  hold  these  teachers 
without  more  money  than  is  now  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  strong  influence  of 
the  military  government  has  been  in  favor  of  honest  and  efficient  municipal  govern- 
ment throuMout  my  division,  and  Htiil  the  4-pe8o  teacher  is  with  us.  Other 
divi^ons,  where  self-government  has  been  more  fully  established,  have  been  less 
favoriEd.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  illustrate  this  point  by  citing  municipalities 
where  the  schools  have  been  wrecked  through  the  bad  management  of  meom- 
petent  or  corrupt  mnnicipal  officials.  Perhaps  this  ought  not  to  have  been  discour- 
aging. Perhaps  we  expected  too  much  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Commiasion  and 
too  much  efficiency  on  the  part  of  local  governments.  Errors  of  the  former  are  from 
time  tc  time  corrected  throi^h  new  enactments,  while  the  latter  are  being  educated 
in  aeif-govemment.  True,  this  special  education  of  'principales  has  been  given 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  children  in  the  way  of  general  education,  but  we  may 
fe^  assured  that  when  the  children  have  finished  their  task  ot  educating  these  adults 
in  self-^vemment  the  latter  will  gladly  contribute  their  foil  part  toward  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  children.  But  the  money  problem  ia  our  great  unsolved  prob- 
lem to-day.  Oursecondary  schools  will  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  the  work 
of  teaching,  but  we  shall  be  unable  to  keep  them  at  it  unless  we  are  enabled  to  pay 
them  better  for  the  services  required.  In  many  cases  the  problem  must  be  referred 
back  to  the  Commission,  which  has  shown  the  utmost  willingness  to  do  all  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  can  be  done  U>  remedy  tbe  defects  found  in  our  system  of 
laws  and  government.  That  august  body  haa  not  asked  advice,  and  I  shall  remem- 
ber the  eastern  proverb,  'Unsought  counsel  is  cursed  of  God.'  But  if  my  advice 
were  asked,  I  should  offer  a  suggestion  which,  I  fear,  would  shock  some  superintend- 
ents. As  far  as  my  work  among  the  Christian  population  is  concerned,  I  had  rather 
have  the  American  than  the  Filipino  teaching  force  left  at  the  present  strei^h. 

"But  I  am  getting  on  the  pessimistic  side  agwti.  Here  we  are  asking  that  Filipinos 
make  provision  for  schools  open  nine  months,  or  more,  each  year,  and  that  they  pay 
their  teachers  more  than  tliey  pay  janitora  or  farm  laborers  for  their  year's  work. 
We  are  asking  that  conditions  be  made  auch  that  the  best  young  men  of  the  land  will 
be  aatisfled  to  become  and  remain  village  school-teachers.  How  long  has  it  taken  to 
brii^  about  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
been  accomplished  up  to  date?  I  do  not  wish  to  dull  the  edge  of  anyone's  enthn- 
siaam  for  improvement;  but,  really,  have  not  our  friends  of  the  local  governments 
come  a  good  deal  nearer  realizing  reasonable  expectations  than  our  expectationa?  I 
have  had  a  'conaejal'  give  up  the  'sala'  of  his  own  residence  to  the  school,  rent 
free;  and  I  have  had  another,  the  best  educated  man  in  hia  munidpality,  contribute 
hia  aervicea  as  teacher  for  one  solid  year  without  any  salary  whatever.  Such  show- 
ings of  good  intentions  and  interest  in  the  work  and  in  the  public  welfare  ought  to 
be  an  ofiset  to  a  good  deal  of  incompetence,  and  even  a  little  corruption  in  office,  as 
far  as  our  discouragement  and  encouragement  are  concerned. 

"  Sometimes  we  are  led  to  a  feeling  of  discourt^ment  by  our  utter  inability  to 
comprehend  the  FOipino,  his  ideals,  his  incentives,  hia  motives,  etc  Without  a 
better  understanding  how  can  we  get  into  that  close  touch,  that  intimate  aympatlw 
with  him  which  ia  so  essential  to  our  best  success?  1  believe  this  to  be  a  real  diffi- 
culty and  hindrance  or  I  should  not  take  up  your  time  with  it  to-day. 

'"Oh,  East  Is  East  and  Weat  la  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet 
TIU  eartbandAky  stand  presently  at  God'Bfreat  judgment  seat.' 
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jasy  for  ua  to  comprehend  the  inner  spirit  of  the 

Srehend  our  inner  spirit  It  seems  that  we  shall 
I  other,  but  we  can,  nevertheless,  flud  common 
ground  on  ■which  to  stand.  While  nothing  is  to  Idb  gained  by  attempting  to  ^pear 
what  we  are  not,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  ia  to  be  gained  by  attempting  aelf- 
revelation  on  either  side.  But  the  time  will  come  when  common  humanity  will 
triumph  over  racial  disparity.  It  may  be  that  some  great  emeigency  will  call  forth 
a  dominant  sentiment  or  purpose  which  is  common  to  both  East  and  West,  and  by 
this  we  may  be  held  together.  Itwillbewellforall  concerned  when  there  are  many 
such  bonds.  If  we  can  not  have  unity  of  purpose  let  us  have  harmony  of  purpose. 
This  ia  more  than  unity  of  action,  which  may  nave  little  and  obscure  internal  signifi- 
cance, but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  as  an  end. 

Border  nor  breed  nor  birth, 
Wbeu  ttro  strong  men  stand  lai 
TbouKb  thev  codib  from  tbe  i 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bodwell,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  division  cmmpriaing  the 
provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  had  not  prepared  a  paper  iipon  "  The  encouraging 
and  discouragii^  features  of  the  educational  work  in  the  islands,  with  si^igeslionB, 
but  the  following  brief  of  his  remarks  is  presented: 

"Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  educational  work  in  these  islands 
was  the  miserable  state  of  the  schools  and  the  mistaken  ideas  concerning  education 
on  the  part  of  the  natives.  They  believed  that  little  knowledge  was  all  that  was 
necessary  and  looked  upon  time  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  education  as  wasted. 

"Theseconddiscouragingfeature  was  the  lack  of  interest  displayed  by  the  natives. 
They  never  had  had  any  int^^st  in  education  and  could  not  see  any  reason  for  it. 
There  was  also  a  lack  of  appreciation. 

"Another  serious  drawback  ivas  the  great  opposition  to  the  public  schools  which 
has  existed  in  my  division.  I  have  found  the  organized  opposition  of  the  church 
schools  very  powerful  and  hard  to  overcome. 

"The  superintendents  have  been  left  too  moch  to  themselves.  It  has  been  a  case 
of  'root,  hc^,  or  die;  sink  or  swim.'  There  has  been  a  lack  of  definite  instructions 
to  the  superintendents  from  the  general  superintendent,  and  fre<^uently  a  lack  of 
definite  inatruclions  from  the  division  superintendents  fo  the  American  teachers  and 
the  native  teachers,  thus  causing  many  misunderstandings,  which  only  add  to  tbe 
discouragements. 

"The  scare  stories  which  fly  around  that  ladrones  are  about  to  make  raids  also 
fend  to  discourage  us.  There  la  really  no  truth  in  such  rumors,  and  my  division  has 
been  entirely  free  from  danger  of  this  sort. 

"  The  insufficiency  of  American  teachers  has  been  a  great  setback.  Every  puelilo 
should  have  at  least  one  teacher,  many  should  have  more  than  one.  If  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  American  teachers,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  the  placing 
of  a  teacher  in  one  place  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  give  anottier  pueblo  the 
advantage  of  his  services  bv  transferring  him.  The  native  teachers  are  also  insuffi- 
cient in  number,  and  schoolhouses  and  school  funds  are  far  from  adequate. 

"  I  am  glad  now  to  turn  to  some  of  the  encour^i^  features.  It  encourages  us  to 
see  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  some  localities  and  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
teachers.  Rome  of  the  barrio  schools  are  doing  splendid  work,  having  sometimes 
more  tlian  200  pupils  enrolled.  When  I  see  a  teacher  contented  with  his  salary  of 
6  pesos,  it  gives  me  enthusiasm  and  encouragement. 

"Another  very  encouraging  feature  is  the  amount  of  work  we  really  have  accom- 
plished. This  is  one  of  the  weatest  movements  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Tbe 
aid  of  the  military  and  civil  officials  has  been  of  great  benefit.  The  military  people 
say  that  tbe  schools  are  the  only  thi]%  that  is  doing  any  good. 

"The  natives  have  come  to  understand  and  believe  the  real  miseion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  now  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  and  its  rapid  growth,  as 
time  goes  on,  enconn^es  us.  We  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  possihUitiee  of 
the  future." 

Mr.  Lamsox.  One  other  discouraging  feature  which  I  would  like  to  mention  is 
this — that  the  Filipino  child  is  led  by  his  parents  to  think  that  as  soon  as  the  public 
school  has  given  him  a  little  knowledge  there  is  a  clerkship  open  for  him.  It  does 
not  enter  his  mind  that  he  should  ever  work  with  his  hands,  and  he  is  most  bitterly 
opposed  to  manual  labor.  There  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  an  industrial  training 
school ;  there  should  he  less  money  for  books,  more  money  for  tools. 

The  thrust  that  is  sometimes  given  to  an  American's  self-pride  ia  discouraging. 
When  we  think  of  the  money  sjDeiit  for  their  welfare,  it  is  discouraging  to  find  that 
the  Filipino  does  not  look  upon  it  the  same  way  that  we  do.     They  do  not  appreciate 
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what  the  American  Government  haa  done  for  them,  but  they  rather  point  to  the 
things  in  Spanish  times. 

The  encour^ing  features,  however,  more  than  offset  the  diacouragii^.  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  pupils  through  the  teacher. 
The  Filipino  child  is  very  much  like  the  American  child ;  he  is  susceptible  to  the 
same  infiijencea ;  he  can  be  enthused ;  he  can  be  made  to  like  the  school  and  to  come 
to  school  regularly.  American  teachers  should  remember  that.  American  teachers 
rely  too  much  on  compulsory  methods;  the  American  teacher  needs  to  learn  that 
the  same  things  which  bring  success  in  the  United  States  wiU  brit^  success  here. 

Mr.  Brink.  In  my  division,  the  teacher  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  attendance 
in  the  way  of  rnflnence.  It  tekes  time  to  make  that  cause  felt.  No  one  factor  will 
solve  the  problem  we  have  to  meet.  Less  than  20  per  cent  o£  the  pupils  remain  in 
school  the  entire  year.  The  rice  harvest,  the  fear  of  starvation,  and  other  conditions 
cause  the  population  to  shift.  I  believe  in  holding  the  teachers  largely  responsible, 
but  not  wnolly.  Firet  of  all,  the  presidente  should  be  held  responsible;  next  the 
padre.  The'discouragii^  features  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  there  is  slow 
improvement  on  every  hand. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brink  that  the  American  teacher  can  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  attendance.  I  have  a  body  of  excellent  men  and  women;  they 
have  entered  into  the  hfe  of  their  towns;  they  work  not  only  in  their  schools  but  out 
of  them.  1  have  in  mind  teachers  who  should  not  be  allowed  out  of  the  towns 
where  they  are,  for  it  would  leave  a  gap  that  could  not  be  filled. 

I  have  found  that  some  of  the  children  of  my  division  have  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  size  and  greabiees  of  Spain  as  compared  with  the  United  States.  I  have 
seen  displayed  trtmeodous  maps  of  Spain,  while  those  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Philipmne  Islands  were  very  small. 

Mr.  Thomson.  One  encouraging  point  is  the  growth  of  education,  and  it  is  almost 
time  to  take  up  the  qu^tion  of  coeducation. 

Mr.  Shbhkak.  We  already  have  coeducation;  I  have  teachers  that  teach  both  boys 
and  girls. 

Mr.  TowNSBND.  The  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  confidence,  not  in  the  American 
teachers  but  in  the  Filipino  teachers. 

Mr.  Shebuan.  Perhaps  I  should  have  added  that  the  classee  of  boys  and  girls 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  married  man — not  a  young  dude. 

(Ten  minutes  recess. ) 

Doctor  Bey  AN.  Mr.  O'Reilly  will  explain  to  us  "School  supplies— selection,  trans- 
portation, distribution." 

Mr.  G.  A.  O'Reilly,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  division  comprising  the 
provinces  of  IIocos  8ur  and  Abra,  read  the  following  paper: 

"I  shall  assume  for, the  purposes  of  this  discussion  that  the  natural  conditions 
existing  in  my  division  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  those  existing  generally 
throughout  the  islands.  Practically  the  same  difficulties  concerning  communication 
with  teachers  and  transportation  and  distribution  of  property  are  encountered,  and 
practically  the  same  arguments  concerning  the  selection  of  school  supplies  apply. 

"In  this  division  as  formerly  constituted,  and  in  which  most  of  my  experience 
has  taken  place,  were  included  four  provinces — Ilocoa  Sur,  Union,  Lepanto,  and 
Benguet — two  coast  and  two  mountain  provinces.  The  district  included  a  popula- 
tion of  about  336,636,  65  American  and  266  native  teachers,  and  a  school  enrollment 
of  pupils  of  all  classes  of  nearly  19,000. 

"The  topc^raphy  of  the  division  conforms,  in  general,  with  that  of  the  island. 
There  is  the  long  and  somewhat  broken  coast  line,  with  numerous  harbors — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent— principally  bad.  There  are  also  the  coast  plateau,  foothills,  and 
the  high  mountains.  We  have  the  two  regular  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  Dur- 
ing the  dry  season  the  coast  road  is  good  and  the  mountain  trails  are  fair;  durine; 
the  rainy  season  the  coast  road  is  a  mass  of  mud.  The  bridges  are  washed  out  ana 
every  little  indentation  from  mountain  to  sea  becomes  a  sweeping  river.  The  trails, 
at  all  seasons  risky,  at  this  season  are  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  mounlBin 
streams  become  raging  torrents. 

"The  people  represent  about  a  fair  average  of  -Filipinos.  There  are  Ilocanos, 
Igorrotes,  a  few  N^ritos,  some  Pangaainana  luid  Tagalo^,  and  a  number  of  Tingui- 
anes.  The  provincml  boards  are  also  about  up  to  the  average.  In  each  of  two  prov- 
inces two  members  are  actively  interested  in  the  success  of  our  work  and  the  other 
two  as  actively  interested  against  it.  Our  presidentes  are  about  as  good  and  as  bright 
and  as  free  from  local  complications  and  as  enthusiastic  about  schools  and  as  easily 
approached  upon  the  subject  of  school  expenditure  as  is  the  average  president«. 

"With  this  preliminary,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  thesubjects  assigned, 
and  in  the  tollowii^  order:  First,  the  selection  of  text-books;  second,  property 
responsibility  and  acconntability;  and  third,  transportation. 
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"  First  in  the  order  of  arrflnKement  cornea  the  aelei;tion  of  BUjiplies  or  text-booka. 
Thlasubiect  is  important,  audi  regret  that  my  remarks  conoemmgitshallbeofscch 
a  general  nature  aa  to  be  of  but  Utile  practicul  value.  We  need  aomething  definite, 
but  I  am  unable  to  furnish  it.  This  is  because  our  work  along  this  line  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  experiment,  pure  and  aimple.  Thia  ia,  of  course,  also  true  of 
other  features  of  our  work,  but  in  many  of  these  we  have  reached  results  which  are 
reasonably  satisfactorj;  and  definife.  From  the  text-book  experiment,  we — or  more 
correctly,  I— liave  derived  pnwtically  nothing  but  dissatisfaction  and  the  impression 
that  the  subject  needs  a  thorough  overhauling.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
text^books  at  hand  are,  in  genwal,  unsatisfactory.  I  believe  that  they  fall  consider- 
ably short  of  accomplishing  the  purpoaes  for  which  they  were  selected.  Thia  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  earlier  selected  booka;  the  greater  portionof  these  are  practically 
valueless.  The  unfortunate  selection  of  these  books  was,  I  assume,  due  to  existing 
conditions.  In  those  early  daya  of  our  experience,  when  practically  nothing  waa 
known  of  the  FiUjiino,  hia  capacity,  tendencies,  or  disjiosilion,  considerable  error  in 
the  selection  of  his  text-books  might  be  pardonable.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  results 
were  unfavorable.  Every  army  post  was  Hooded  with  worthless  booka,  the  diatribu- 
tion  oE  which  waa  carried  on  with  about  aa  great  care  and  judgment  ua  was  that  of 
ammunition. 

"A  great  many  of  theae  booka — readers,  arithmetics,  geographies,  and  histories — 
were  printed  in  Spanish^  and  were  rather  worse  thaii  useless.  They  not  only  did 
not  serve  as  proper  preliminarieB  to  later  educational  work,  but  actually  started  the 
mipino  people  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  conaider  the  injun'  resulting  to  have  been 
eerioua,  because  I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  teach  Ei^lish  to  the  Filipino 
people.  I  am  one  of  the  nnfortonates  who  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the 
remarks  of  President  Schorman,  who  differs  upon  this  point. 

"Leaving  these  earlier  selected  books  and  considering  only  those  in  general  use  at 
present,  I  stilt  find  much  cause  for  compliunt.  In  almost  every  subject  our  equip- 
ment is  seriously  defective.  In  reading,  the  Baldwin  seriea  haa  perhapa  given 
greater  satisfaction,  not  because  of  any  special  merits  it  possesses  for  our  jjurposes, 
but  because  no  other  aeries  haa  been  available  in  sufficient  quantltiea.  This  seriea, 
desirable  for  American  students,  has,  when  used  for  elementary  purposes  with 
Filipinos,  proven  unsatisfactory.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  the  subject-matter 
employed  possesses,  with  the  possible  exception  of  novelty,  no  interest  for  the 
Filipino  student.  The  conditions,  ideas,  names,  and  illustrations  employed  mean 
practically  nothing  to  the  Filipino,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  conaitions  under 
which  he  lives  and  must  live,  never  can  mean  anything  to  him.  I  refer  particularly 
to  Uie  elementary  readei^  and  for  Filipinos  i  shall  assume  that  the  chiet  purpose  of 
such  readers  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  language  to  be  actjuired.  This 
accomplished,  a  knowledge  of  the  subject- matter  employed  is  of  no  particular  further 
value  to  the  student.  With  the  advanced  reader  the  case  is  different  inasmuch  as  the 
subject-matter  may  and  should  possess  intrinsic  value — historical,  biographical,  geo- 
graphical, or  of  a  purely  literary  nature.  The  need  is  for  an  elementary  series 
pcsessii^  local  color,  local  ideas,  local  descriptions,  and  local  illustrations.  With 
such  a  series  the  effort  of  the  teacher  may  be  directed  toward  instruction  in  Ei^lish 
instead  of  toward  explanation  of  unimportant  matter.  Efforts  have  been  made  along 
thia  line  by  at  leaat  two  book  companies.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  produced  a 
localized  edition  of  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  and  Ginn  &  Co.  have  a  publication 
entitled  'First  Steps  in  Languswe.'  Results  in  both  cases  are  notable.  The  Ward 
series  of  phonetic  readers  haa  been  tried  and  with  some  degree  of  succeaa.  My 
observations,  however,  have  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  make  me  feel  justified 
in  recommending  its  general  adoption. 

"In  arithmetic  our  equipment  is  far  from  complete.  In  thisaubject,  as  in  reading, 
we  have  been  virtually  confined  to  one  text-book,  and  that  one  haa  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  I  refer  to  Wentworth's  Arithmetic.  Thia  book,  like  the  Baldwin 
Reader,  is  unsuitable  for  use  with  Filipinoa.  The  chief  difficulty  ia  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  several  grades  between  the  class  ol  example  or  problem  employed  and 
the  class  of  iangut^  in  which  they  are  stated.  It  is  unnecesaary  to  state  that  such 
a  defect  is  serious.  Milne's  has  been  used  as  an  advanced  arithmetic,  and  with  suc- 
ceaa. Heath'a  impresses  me  favorably  aa  an  elementary  book,  but  is  not  at  present 
available  in  sufiicient  quantity. 

"In  gec^raphy  we  are  confined  to  Frye's..  This  book  is  most  certainly  not 
adapted  for  the  Filipino  student.  The  subject-matter  and  language  are  so  selected 
and  arranged  that  they  can  not  be  properly  reached  or  explained  during  the  claaa 
period  which  we  are  able  to  devote  to  thia  subject  There  is  astrong  demand  for  an 
elementary  geography  specially  prepared  for  the  Philippines.  Several  efforts  in  thia 
direction  are  being  made,  and  results  are  being  awaited  with  interest. 
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sacb.  A  few  works  upon  this 
to  deBtroji  tlieir  value  for  any 
but  supplementary  purposes.  Of  these  books,  Ecgleston's  is  perhaps  the  best 
available.  Montgomery's  Beginner,  if  conaideredas  a  biographical  history  or 
historical  biography,  is  not  baa.  When  used  as  an  elementary  text-book,  we  find 
that  the  points  of  historical  value  contmned  are  so  completely  covered  with  unim- 
portant and  poorly  selected  matter  that  its  value  aa  such  is  practically  destroyed. 

"Next  comes  the  property  responsibility  and  accountability.  Tliia  is  a  subject 
with  which  division  auperintendenta  should  be  thoroi:^hly  familiar,  and  the  superin- 
tendent who  attaches  to  it  less  than  its  full  importwice  is  almost  sure  to  become 
seriously  involved.  There  are  some  featorea  of  our  work  upon  which  a  showing 
based  upon  less  than  ail  the  facts  of  the  case  may  be  made.  With  property  the 
results  eventually  assume  the  form  of  mathematical  certainties.  The  chief  source  of 
difficulty  is  the  mot  that  the  insular  auditor  and  the  property  clerk  of  the  general 
superintendent  not  only  thoroiwhly  understand  their  buainesB  but  insist  uiat  we 
understand  ours.  The  trouble  begins  when  we  order  property  from  the  general 
office,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  dangerous  tendency  to  get  upon  hand  too  great 
quantities  of  nonexpendable  property. 

"Public  civil  property  is  divided  for  purposes  of  responsibility  into  expendable 
and  nonexpendable.  Just  what  test  is  applied  in  making  this  division  1  do  not  know, 
but  assume  that  an  element  considered  is  the  extent  to  ^rtiich  the  particular  property 
is  subject  to  Joss  or  destruction.    The  division  superintendent  is  responsible  until 

Sroperly  relieved  for  all  public  civil  property  of  every  kind  sent  to  his  division  and 
>r  which  he  has  receipted.  Said  relief  maybe  effected  in  one  of  two  forms,  the  form 
employed  in  a  particular  case  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  property  acted  upon. 
Expendable  property  is  carried  upon  the  papers  of  the  division  superintendent  as  in 
stock  or  upon  hand  until  issued  to  teachers  and  by  them  receipted  for,  in  which  ease 
it  is  said  so  be  expended,  or  until  lost,  destroyed,  or  stolen,  and  said  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  theft  has  been  covered  byactionof  a  board  of  survey.  Nonexpendable  prop- 
erty is  carried  as  in  stock  or  upon  hand  until  lost,  destroyed,  or  stolen  and  act^d  upon 
by  a  board  of  survey  as  above.  This  class  of  property  may  be  issued,  but  can  not  be 
expended.  Even  after  having  been  issued  to  the  teacher  it  is  still  constructively  in 
the  possession  of  the  division  Buperinten4ent,  and  his  responsibility  continues.  The 
receipt  which  the  teacher  forwards  to  the  division  superintendent  to  cover  expend- 
able property  relieves  the  division  superintendent  from  responsibility.  It  simply 
remains  for  him  to  make  property  return  to  the  insular  auditor  and  accompany  the 
particular  entry  therein  which  concerns  said  property  with  receipt  covering  the  issue 
of  same.  The  property  is  then  dropped.  The  receipt  coverii^  issue  of  nonexpend- 
able property  which  the  teacher  forwards  (o  the  division  superintendent  is  a  mere 
memorandum  holding  the  teacher  hut  not  relieving  the  division  superintendent. 
This  radical  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  property  being  understood  and  the 
relativeweight  of  responsibility  appreciated,  it  is  easy  for  the  division  superintendent 
to  realize  that  his  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  direction  of  nonexpendable  property. 

"The  next  difficulty  is  encountered  when  property  is  shipped  from  the  general 
office  to  the  division  superintendent.  There  are  two  plans  of  shipment.  One  is  to 
ship  direct  to  the  division  superintendent,  and  the  other  to  ship  direct  to  the  teacher 
at  nia  station.  When  a  shipment  is  made  to  the  division  superintendent  it  is  accom- 
panied by  invoices  and  receipts  in  duplicate.  The  division  superintendent  retains 
the  invoices  and  returns  the  receipts,  properly  accomphshed,  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent. In  this  ease  the  plan  in  use  seems  to  be  excellent.  When  the  property  is 
shipped  direct  to  the  teacher  a  difficulty  arises.  The  invoices  and  receipte  are,  as  in 
the  former  case,  sent  direct  to  the  division  superintendent,  but  at  the  same  time 
another  receipt  is  sent  by  the  general  superintendent  to  the  American  teacher  receiv- 
ing the  property,  with  instructions  that  he  accomplish  and  retuni  receipt  to  the 
division  superintendent.  This  receipt  is  in  eSect  no  receipt  at  all;  it  is  simplv  a 
notification  coming  from  the  American  teacher  to  the  division  superintendent  ttat 
such  and  such  property  has  been  received  from  the  general  office  and  has  been 
checked  up  as  per  notations.  If  the  property  shipped  is  ail  espendable  or  all  non- 
expendable the  receipt  is  still  defective.  It  is  neither  an  issue  receipt  for  expend- 
able nor  a  memorandum  receipt  for  nonexpendable.  If  it  is  used  as  the  one  for 
the  purpose  of  dropping  expendable  property,  the  division  superintendent  is  deprived 
of  a  memorandum  receipt  covering  his  nonexpendable  property.  If  it  is  used  as 
a  memorandum  receipt,  the  division  superintendent  must  secure  an  issue  receipt 
1  expend  same.  If  the  property 
le  class  and  is  all  expendable  or  all 
ves  all  purposes.  It  is  in  connec- 
les.     The  embarrassment  resulting 
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tion  with  mixed  shipments  that  the  difficulty  a 
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frequently  becomes  Berious.  A  property  return  to  the  inmilar  auditor  must  be  made 
by  the  division  Huperintendeiit  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the  year.  Suppose  that 
a,  cona^nment  of  mised  property  has  been  received  by  the  t^her  a  short  time 
before  a  return  is  due.  The  division  superintendent  needs  an  issue  receipt  to  enable 
him  to  drop  the  expendable  property  included  and  a  memorandum  receipt  to  pro- 
tect him  against  lose  of  nonexpendable  property  already  issued  to  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  accomplishes  and  forwards  to  the  division  superintendent  the  single  blanket 
receipt  sent  him  from  the  general  office.  Before  the  division  superintendent  can 
proceed  further  he  must  make  out,  forward  t«  the  teacher,  and  await  the  return  of 
either  an  iaeue  receipt  or  a  memorandum  receipt,  the  requirement  of  the  case  depend- 
ii^  upon  the  use  made  of  the  blanket  receipt  The  delay  caused  is,  in  particular 
cases,  so  great  that  it  becomes  a  practical  impossibility  for  the  division  superintend- 
ent to  keep  his  property  account  in  order.  So  defective  is'  the  provincial  mail  system 
that  frequentlv  the  transmission  of  a  letter  and  reply  requires  several  months. 

"Another  difficulty  arises  in  connection  with  tne  teacher.  We  have  frequently 
discovered  that  our  best  teachers  are  but  poor  business  men.  Few  of  them  keep 
accounts  which  are  nearly  complete.  Many  of  them  keep  no  accounts  at  all.  The 
teacher,  having  once  receipted  for  the  consignment,  feels  that  his  obligation  to  receipt 
for  that  particular  shipment  is  at  an  end.  It  is  tnie  that  the  matter  may  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  to  him  by  the  division  superintendent,  but  such  explanation  requires 
considerable  time. 

"I  would  surest  that  one  of  two  plans  be  adopted  by  the  general  superintendent. 
The  first  is  that  the  distinction  between  expendable  and  nonexpendable  property  in 
a  mixed  consignment  to  a  teacher  be  made  by  the  general  superintendent,  and  that 
he  send  to  the  teacher,  not  a  single  blanket  receipt  coverii^  the  entire  consignment, 
but  two  recMpfa — one  covering  the  expendable  and  one  the  nonexpendable  property 
included.  The  other  plan  is  that  the  general  superintendent  send  no  receipt  to  the 
teacher,  and  that  the  entire  matter  of  receipt  from  teacher  to  division  superintend- 
ent be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  diviMon  superintendent.  Li  this  way  delay  and  con- 
fusion may  be  avoided. 

'  'Another  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  expendable  property  issued  to  teachers  and 
for  which  the  division  superintendent  possesses  no  receipt  when  the  quarterly  return 
to  the  insular  auditor  is  due.  This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  filing  with  the 
insular  auditor  a  certified  invoice  coYering  the  property  to  be  receipted  for.  This 
invoice  serves  temporarily  aa  a  receipt  and  isrelained  by  the  auditor  until  the  receipt 
proper  is  forthcoming.  Eefereuce  might  also  here  be  made  to  a  practice  common  in 
most  divisions  and  which,  unless  controlled,  will  cause  loss  or  at  least  ^reat  confusion. 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  teachers  visating  the  offtce  of  the  division  superintendent  upon 
Saturday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  school  supplies.  They  come  in  a 
body,  and  the  dirision  superintendent  frequently  has  only  an  hour  or  two  in  which 
to  issue  supplies  for  several  thousand  pupils.  The  danger  that  items  of  property  will 
be  overlooWl  or  that  the  best  of  intention  upon  the  part  of  the  teacner  to  return 
receipts  will  not  be  carried  out  is  very  great.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  refuse  to 
issue  property  unless  upou  requisition  signed  by  tVie  teacher.  As  the  property  is 
issued  the  items  are  checked  off,  and  the  requisition  is  then  ke^t  upon  file  in  the 
office  of  the  division  superintendent  until  the  corresponding  receipts  are  produced. 
In  this  way  the  entire  matter  may  be  reduced  to  system  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty. 

"The  last  subject  for  discussion  is  transportation  of  property.  The  problem  here 
presented  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  difficult  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  To 
b^n  with,  our  facilities  are  primitive  and  limited.  Upon  the  coast  we  have  the 
carabao  and  bull  cart,  the  vaca  and  cajreton,  and  in  some  districts  the  native  x>ony. 
In  the  mount^ns  we  have  the  pony  pack  train  and  the  labor-loving  Igorrote  cai^a- 
dor.  In  the  good  old  days,  w-hen  General  Bell  was  in  charge  in  northern  Luzon, 
transportation  did  not  constitute  a  serious  difficulty.  Then  every  transportation 
tociiity  possessed  by  the  army  was  placed  at  the  reasonable  disposal  of  the  school 
department.  Local  quartermasters  were  instructed  by  a  general  order  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  teachers  and  property  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  With  the 
transfer  of  the  geniai  general  a  chai^  took  place.  We  were  thrown  upon  our  own 
resources  and  have  there  remained. 

"The  subject  of  transportation,  as  it  reaches  us,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
one,  transportation  from  the  ship's  side  to  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent 
of  supplies  shipped  from  the  general  office;  and  the  other,  the  transportation  of 
supplies  from  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent  to  teachers  at  their  several 
stations.  Transportation  from  the  ship's  side  to  the  office  of  the  division  superin- 
tendent is  the  heavy  end  of  the  proposition,  A  shipment  weighing  in  some 
iuBtances  a  number  of  tons  is  dumped  upon  the  beacli  at  a  distance  from  the  office 
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of  the  division  superintend  eat  varying  from  1  to  50  mOes.  My  n 
is  5  and  my  maximum  25  miles.  If  the  local  couditioiiB  are  favorable,  the  division 
superintenaent  is,  in  time,  notified  of  the  presence  of  these  supplies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. After  that  everything  is  easy  for  him.  He  simply  proceeds  to  'buscar'  a 
BufScieot  number  of  carabaos,  carte,  carretonea,  and  ^rrot^  to  serve  purposes  of 
transportation,  and  heads  a  procession  across  the  rice-paddies  toward  his  property. 
When  he  finds  it,  if  he  is  so  lortunate,  he  indulges  in  the  r^ulation  comment  upon 
local  conditions  and  transportation  comr^ies,  loads  his  property  upon  the  bull 
carts,  and  a^n  heads  the  procession,  this  time  toward  his  home.  A  practically 
similar  process  is  undeiwne  when  supplies  are  distributed  to  the  teachers  in  their 
various  towns.  Here,  however,  are  included  a  number  of  new  elements — moun- 
taioB,  mountain  streams,  pony  pack  trains,  native  carriers,  bamboo  ferries,  rafts  up 
and  down  river,  elevated  trolley  aystenis  constructed  of  bejuco  and  strips  of  carabao 
hide,  and  an  occasional  swim. 

"The  process,  all  things  conadered,  is  not  unreaaonably  difficult,  but  is  extremely 
expensive.  Five  pesos  per  trip  is  conaidered  a  reasonable  short-haul  price  for  a 
carabao  cart.  When  the  distance  is  considerable,  the  increase  in  price  is  out  of  all 
proportion — due,  I  assume,  to  the  fact  that  the  carabao  is  a  short-haul  animal. 
Baiting  upon  the  rivers  is  even  more  expensive,  and  the  pony  pack  train  still  worse. 
In  the  past  this  entire  burden  of  expense  was  borne — temporarilv,  at  leaet — by  the 
division  superintendent  In  some  cases  reimbursement  was  possible  within  a  reason- 
able time.  As  a  rule,  however,  reimbursement  came  slowly,  and  in  particular 
instances  required  more  than  a  year. 

' '  Another  disagreeable  feature  is  that  the  smaller  items  of  expense  are  so  numerous 
mid  so  widely  scattered  that  complete  reimbursement  is  seldom  possible.  I  felt  that 
a  change  was  necessary.  At  least  a  portion  of  this  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
municipalities.  In  January  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  presidentes  for  the  consideration 
of  school  matters,  including  the  subject  of  tnuisportation.  The  results  accomplished 
at  this  meeting  were  far  from  satisfactory.  The  preeidentea  seemed  fairly  well  dis- 
posed, but  considered  themselves  powerless  to  act.  One  of  them  said,  '  We  are  will- 
mg  to  furnish  the  transportation,  but  can  not  appropriate  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
without  an  order  from  the  provincial  treasurer.'     My  statement  that  the  provincial 


together  with  their  well-known  respect  for  official  authority,  forced  me  to  conclude 
that  our  success  depended  upon  our  ability  to  place  the  matter  of  transportation 
before  them  in  a  purely  official  form.  The  best  plan  which  si^ested  itself  was  to 
embody  the  transportation  item  of  expense  in  the  annual  'presupuesto.'  This  'pre- 
supuesto'  contains  itemized  statements  of  resources  and  proposed  expenditures 
of  the  municipality  for  the  ensuing  year.  Different  portions  of  it  are  devoted 
respectively  to  police,  sanitation,  mafls,  roads,  public  buildings,  schools,  etc.  Until 
the  '  presupuesto '  has  been  submitted  to  the  provincial  treasurer  and  by  him 
approved,  signed,  and  returned  to  the  municipality  no  payments  for  ih»  i>eriod 
included  can  be  made.  When  properly  approved  and  signed  by  the  provincial 
treasurer,  it  constitutes  an  order  upon  the  municipal  treasurer  to  disburse  as  per 
directions  contained  therein.  The  preaupueeto '  is  submitted  on  or  about  January 
1  of  each  yeiu-.  Some  time  before  the  municipal  'presupueeto'  was  framed,  I  sub- 
mitted a  special  school  '  presupuesto '  to  the  municipal  bMrds,  with  the  request  that 
it  be  incorporated  in  the  municipal  'presupuesto.'  In  this  special  'presupuesto'  I 
included  statement  of  the  municipal  resotwcesaviulable  for  school  purposes  and  indi- 
cated the  proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  same.  I  took  into  consideration  ihe  total 
resonrcesof  the  municipality,  the  school  equipment  already  on  hand,  theactual  needs 
of  the  local  schools,  the  school  attendance,  the  probability  of  increase  or  diminution 
in  resources,  and  the  disposition  of  the  municipal  board.  Information  upon  these 
points  I  obtained  from  the  provincial  treasurer,  the  American  teacher  in  charge,  and 
such  other  sources  as  were  available.  The  plan  in  general  was  successful.  About 
one-half  of  the  municipalities  modeled  their 'presupueatos'  upon  my  own.  In  others 
my  su^eetions  brought  in  their  'presupuestos'  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form.  A 
few  towns  entirely  aisregarded  my  wishes.  'Preaupuesfos'  of  the  first-mentioned 
class  were  returned  to  the  municipality  approved  by  the  provincial  treasurer.  Those 
of  the  second  and  third  classes  were  submitted  to  me  by  the  provincial  treasurer,  and 
were  returned  to  the  municipality  without  approval  and  with  such  notations  as  were 
deemed  necessary.  In  a  very  few  cases  a  second  return  of  the  '  presupuesto '  to  the 
munici^ity  was  necessary,  but  eventually  the  entire  matter  was  settled  in  a  manner 
reasonably  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  As  the  situation  now  stands  in  these 
provinces,  the  entire  amount  of  school  ftmds  in  the  municipality  is  definitely  appro- 
priated for  specific  purposes.     One  of  these  items  covers  the  probable  eipenae  of 
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transportation  of  school  supplies  tor  the  municipality  for  the  entire  year.  When  the 
schools  of  a  particular  manicipality  need  euppliea,  it  is  simply  necessary  for  the 
American  teacher  to  present  requisition  for  the  same  to  the  municipal  board  with 
the  request  that  proper  transportation  be  furnished. 

"In  order  to  make  the  entire  plan  a  practical  one,  I  found  it  to  be  necessary  to 
have  every  disbursement  of  school  funds  in  the  municipality  approved  by  the 
American  teacher,  which  approval  should  be  in  written  form.  I  also  found  it 
necessary  for  the  division  superintendent  to  poasess  the  power  of  auditinfc  all  such 
accounts.  The  written  approval  of  the  American  teacher  upon  different  items  of 
school  expenses  serves  as  a  voucher  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the  account.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  special  school  'presupoesto'  submitted  to  and  returned 
by  one  of  the  lai^r  towns  of  the  province  of  Ilocoa  Sur: 

Estimate  of  school  expenses  for  the  pueblo  of  Candon,  llocos  Sur,  1903. 

Mexican. 

Principal,  boys'  school,  salary $480 

Assistant,  boys'  school,  salary _ SGQ 

Principal,  girls'  school,  salary 480 

Assistant,  girls'  school,  salary 180 

Teacher: 

Barrio  of  Sabunau,  salary 168 

Do - -- 144 

Barrio  of  Tamarong,  salary 168 

Do -..- --- 156 

New  barrio  school,  salary 180 

Teachers,  6  new  barrio  schools,  at  $144 _  _ _ 720 

Bent,  boys'  school - .  - - 240 

Construclaon  new  barrio  schools 250 

Bepturs,  school  buildings 200 

School  furniture 150 

'Transportation  of  supplies,  etc 50 

Total _ 3,9m 

"School  funds  on  hand  $4,632.55  Mexican." 

Mr.  E.  E.  Fisher,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  division  comprising  the  prov- 
inces of  Albay  and  Sorsi^on,  read  the  following  paper  upon  the  same  subject: 

"The  matter  of  school  supplies  is  not  necessarily  one  of  vital  importance;  some 
teachers  almost  without  supplies  can  get  far  better  results  than  others  with  the  best 
of  supplies.  But  proper  attention  to  the  matter  of  supplies  will  materially  better 
results.  I  personally  feel  that  in  the  problems  of  school  supplies  the  department 
has  done  so  well,  consideriiy:;  the  conditions  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  that  to  criti- 
cise or  offer  su^estions  for  improvement  is  an  extremely  diflScult  matter.  In  quality 
our  supplies  have  been  of  the  very  best  that  the  leadingmanufacturers  and  publishers 
could  lumish.  In  quantity  we  l^ve  been  unstuited,  even  to  waste  and  excess,  with- 
out complaint  by  the  department.  Such  a  paper  aa  this  present  one  can  be  of  value 
only  as  it  points  out  peculiarities  of  the  supplies  required  in  the  Philippine  service 
ancf  such  methods  of  distributiM  the  same  that  each  school  in  the  islands  shall  have 
all  it  needs  and  just  what  it  needs  without  waste  and  loss  as  have  occurred  in  many 
instances  in  the  past. 

"Closelv  connected  with  the  matter  of  school  supplies  is  the  eare  that  should  be 
taken  of  those  supplies,  particularly  of  books,  whether  in  use  or  not  In  use,  books 
should  be  protected  either  by  covers  supplied  by  the  department  or  with  suitable 
paper.  In  this  climate  books  not  in  use  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  insects  or  moisture, 
unlesa  particularly  well  cared  tor  and  in  suitable  bookcases.  Out  earliest  requisition 
blanks  nad  the  item  'bookcases,'  it  having  been  the  intention  of  the  department  to 
furnish  such.  That  intention  led  teachers  fo  wait,  with  makeshifts  or  poor  arrange- 
mente.  Many  teachers  are  still  'waiting'  for  those  cases.  I  believe  itEtdvisabie  that 
all  teachers  be  notified  that  bookcases  will  not  be  furnished  by  the  department,  and 
that  municipal  authorities  are  fo  provide  such  cases  as  are  necessary  to  properly  pro- 
tect school  supplies;  teachers  by  their  influence  to  have  municipalities  provide  cases 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

"Selection. — Our  selection  of  supplies  is  for  three  classes  of  schools:  (u)  Barrio 
schools,  (b)  primary  or  municipal  schools,  and  (c)  provincial  schools. 

.■„_..  ^_._,.  ..,.._._.._,_.,...,_ ethanabl-^-"-     -'  -  '    ' " 


Each  barrio  school  needs  little  more  than  a  bla&board  and  chalk,  cliarts, 
primers,  besides  such  clay,  objects,  or  'busy'  work  materials  as  I  shall 
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' '  For  the  provincial  or  high  school  I  pereonally  see  no  refiaon  for  Ycry  different 
supphes  here  from  what  we  would  ime  for  the  same  grade  work  in  the  Statce.  Of 
oourse,  few  of  our  high  sohoo.lsare  as  yet  more  than  in  'grammar  grades,'  but  in  this 
work  pupUs  can  use  to  advantage  the  satae  books  and  materials  aa  provided  for  our 
hom.e  schools  in  such  abundance,  variety,  and  excellence. 

"I  believe  laboratory  methods  are  partiouiarly  well  suited  to  Filipino  students, 
and  such  apparatus  as  mieroseopes  and  stereopticons  will  be  of  even  creafer  assistance 
here  than  at  home.  I  believe  a  microscope  properly  used  in  a  high  school  will  do 
more  good  toward  getting  inbabifants  to  boil  water  in  time  ot  epidemic  than  all  the 
circulars  and  advice  the  health  boards  can  put  forth.  It  ia  surprisinft  how  rapidly 
information  can  be  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  the  lillipino,  and  what  they 
have  once  seen  witn  the  eye  soon  becomes  known  to  their  friends  in  the  most 
distant  town. 

^  "Bnt  for  the  primary  schools  our  selection  of  aujjplies  must  be  most  careful. 
Work  in  these  schools,  so  far  as  books  are  concerned,  will  require  principally  suitable 
■  arithmetics,  readers,  geographies,  and  histories.  With  arithmetics  we  are  well  sup- 
plied at  present,  and  though  changes  of  illustration  might  be  made  to  advantage,* 
still  readers,  histories,  and  gec^rapnies  need  attention  first.  Perhaps  some  day  we 
can  have  an  arithmetic  using  native  names — Jnan  and  Francisco,  instead  of  John  and 
Frank — which  would  count  up  mangoes  and  cocoanuts  instead  of  pears  and  peaches; 
which  would  give  problems  in  hemp,  jusi,  and  rice,  instead  of  calico  and  flour.  But 
these  are  minor  afwirs  simply  lending  to  make  the  child  njore  at  home  in  the  school 
work.     The  readers,  histories,  and  geographies  need  the  attention. 

"  The  selection  of  supplies  depends  greatly  upon  the  method  used  in  the  teaching, 
and,  as  many  teachers  have  many  methods,  the  departnient  has  furnished  a  great 
variety  of  supplies.  The  object  of  our  teaching  here  is  strictly  the  same  as  in  any 
modern  school  in  the  States;  it  is  to  teach  these  children  to  thmk  clearly,  carefully, 
and  accurately;  to  give  each  child  as  full  control  as  possible  of  his  men^I  faculties, 
and  to  enable  him  to  solve  those  problems  of  life  which  he  must  solve  to  live  happily 
and  comfortably.  For  this  reason  supplies  necessary  here  are  not  different  in  prin- 
ciple from  those  we  use  in  the  States;  tlie  child's  mind  must  be  led  in  the  same  way 
from  the  'known'  to  the  'unknown,'  must  be  given  the  mental  discipline  by 
mathematics  and  other  devices  as  in  our  home  schools. 

"  Now,  this  very  reason  requires  a  different  selection  here  than  in  the  States.  In 
presenting  the  known,  winters  and  snows,  peaches  and  pears,  may  serve  well  for 
New  England,  whilein  the  Philippinesitisadeliberate  presentation  of  the  unknown, 
and  must  be  replaced  by  summer  scenes  and  rains,  mangoes,  and  pineapples.  For 
this  reason,  too,  we  must  have  books  prepared  especially  for  our  work,  a  matter  the 
department  has  appreciated  and  is  endeavoring  to  meet,  as  shown  by  recent  publica- 
tions. Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  publishers,  we  now  have  books  presentii^ 
known  and  familiar  objects  to  our  pupils,  and  I  believe  others  are  in  preparation. 

"  (Exhibit  books,  with  comments.) 

"Nevertheless,  this  requirement  of  epeciat  books  in  nowise  means  that  we  must 
have  books  printed  in  two  languages — Spanish-English,  Tt^log-Ei^lish,  etc. — such 
books  in  my  opinion  do  positive  harm,  for  they  brmg  the  pupil  to  a  very  different 
state  of  mind  from  that  we  are  seeking  to  obtain,  instead  of  lie  bright  mind  working 
dearlyj  they  produce  the  sluggish,  hazy  condition. 

"This  statement  opens  up  the  much  discussed  question  having  able  advocates  on 
both  aides,  but  needing  no  argument  here.  I  might  say  that  personally  I  advocate 
using  nothing  but  books  in  English  [unless  in  elective  high-school  courses) ;  I  advo- 
cate a  simple,  natural  method  in  our  teaching,  much  as  a  mother  teaches  a  child; 
with  more  mature  minds  our  progress  is  more  rapid,  but  the  method  the  same.  I 
might  add  that  in  my  experience  m  these  islands  the  most  successful  schools  I  have 
seen  are  those  which  use  nothing  but  English. 

' '  I  say  boldly  that  I  believe  we  should  evade  in  our  selection  all  boolM  which  con- 
tain other  than  Ei^lish,  and  all  which  utilize  translation  methods. 

''One  matter  greatly  influencing  the  selection  of  books  is  the  fact  that  the  schools 
we  are  oi^anizing,  to  be  successful,  must  bo  strictly  Filipino  schools,  and  not  Amer- 
ican schools;  we  must  teach  our  pupils  things  of  vital  importance  to  them,  and  not 
things  of  importance  to  American  children;  we  must  teach  them  to  live  more  happily 
their  own  lives  and  in  their  own  homes. 

"Thus  I  believe  we  bave  little  use  outside  of  high  schools  for  United  States 
histories,  with  the  details  of  Massasoit  and  a  thousand  and  one  incidents  of  greatest 
interest  to  an  American,  but  of  comparatively  little  to.a  Filipino.  I  see  little  use  of 
such  geof^phiee  as  we  have  at  present.  Many  teachers,  to  advantage,  put  aside 
present  get^raphies  and  make  maps  of  their  own;  in  tact,  work  up  what  they  can  of 
Philippine  gei^raphy  from  the  meager  data  at  hand. 
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"I  do  believe  that  even  a  little  Philippine  history  and  Philippine  gec^raphy, 
properly  taught,  do  more  good  than  all  the  "United  States  history  and  geography  the 
pupils  can  master.  In  my  viaita  I  have  seen  great  piles  of  unused  hislones  an<l 
geographies,  impressing  me  as  to  the  truth  of  my  opinion. 

"I  oelieve  that  our  supplies  for  the  teaching  or  history  and  gei^7»phy  must  be 
such  that  we  can  begin  at  home,  in  the  schoolroom  in  tact,  teaobing  the  enildren  about 
themselves  and  their  own  country,  and  then  gradually  reach  out  to  neighboring 
countries  and  finally  to  all  countries.  The  United  States  will  of  course  take  prece- 
dence in  their  interests  over  any  other  foreign  country,  but  we  overstep  ourselves 
when  we  imagine  ttiat  the  United  States  is  of  greater  interest  to  them  than  their  own 
country. 

"I  sjieak  of  this  not  because  I  believe  that  the  department  does  not  appreciate  the 
condition  fully,  but  hecauae  many  American  teachers  are  mating  the  serious  mistake 
of  'cramminc  down'  American  history  and  geography.  The  department,  in  organ-  « 
izing,  was  obliged  to  take  such  books  as  were  in  the  market,  but  has  endeavor^  to 
have  published  suitable  books  as  rapidly  as  possible.  For  our  work  I  believe  a  rough 
map  on  common  wrapping  paper  is  more  serviceable  than  the  beat  geography  at  our 
disposal,  and  facta  gathered  from  Foreman,  in  his  'Philippine  IslSids,'  to  be  more 
uaernl  than  the  best  United  States  history  we  have. 

"I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  present  that  one  can  not  express  too  strongly  our 
great  need  of  Philippine  maps  and  a  good  elementary  Philippine  gec^raphy — maps 
of  the  provinces  and  maps  of  the  whole  Philippine  group.  Eat^h  school  should  have 
a  wall  map  of  tbe  Philippine  Islands, 

"One  matter  of  vital  unportance  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  supplies  is 
the  object  of  our  work;  our  sole  object  is  not  the  teaching  of  English,  but  is  the 
education  of  the  Filipino  children.  Although  I  personally  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  use  of  nothir^  but  Englbh  in  our  schools,  nevertheless,  1  am  quite  as  earnest  in 
tlie  belief  that  the  teaching  of  English  is  a  secondary  though  necessary  matter.  So 
many  teachers  believe  English  the  sole  object,  and  select  books  with  tbat  in  view. 
Instead  of  selecting  books  to  teach  English,  let  the  books  be  selected  to  develop  the 
mental  activity  of  the  child,  gradually  and  systematically;  English  has  its  place  in 
this,  and  properly  conducted  serves  the  purpose  much  as  does  the  study  of  a  foreign 
toi^ne  in  home  schools.  A  summer  normal  institutfl  must  naturally  make  English 
and  methods  of  teaching  its  objects;  but  in  the  primary  schools  a  true  education 
must  be  the  object,  and  where  that  object  is  loat  sight  of  the  child  often  decides  that 
kiteflying  and  topspinning  are  much  more  to  his  interest  than  the  study  of  English 
for  wnich  he  fails  to  see  'the  dying  necessity.' 

"This  brings  me  to  a  class  of  school  supplies  the  importance  of  which  I  befieve 
the  department  has  overlooked;  that  is,  kindei^rteu  materials,  '  busy  work'  mate- 
rials, and  objects  for  teaching;  materials  for  developing  a  child's  mental  side  in  a 
pleasant  and  entertaining  manner.  I  believe  the  primary  schools  greatly  in  need  of 
this  class  of  supplies,  and  I  strongly  uiye  the  attention  of  the  department  to  this. 
Particularly  for  the  teaching  of  Ei^lisn  I  believe  the  department  could  to  great 
advantage  secure  objects  instead  of  so  many  books,  blocks  of  prime  colors,  nests  of 
boxes,  square,  round,  and  triangular;  color  cards  and  charts  for  teaching  color,  geo- 
metrical forms,  good,  bnt  inexpensive,  water-eolor  paints  for  color  work,  such  as  are 
furnished  by  Milton,  Bradley  &  Ck).;  paper  for  paper  folding.  I  l)elieve  in  those 
supplies  which  enable  and  encourage  native  and  American  teachers  to  pat  aside  the 
grind,  grind,  grind  of  a  book  and  use  the  pleaaanter  and  more  interesting  methods 
with  objects.  It  seems  to  me  the  moat  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  a  child  first 
learn  to  speak  a  language  and  then  to  read  and  write  it,  whereas  the  supplies  we  now 
furnish  mislead  the  teachers  into  teaching  the  child  first  to  read  and  then  to  speak, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  natural  order. 

"  Ingenious  teachers  can  with  little  trouble  make  or  procure  their  objects  tor  teach- 
ing, yet  a  few  well-chosen  objects  sent  out  as  an  'object-teaching  kit.'asasureestion, 
would  start  teachers  along  those  methods,  and  to  securing  for  themselves  such  other 
objects  aa  would  assist 

"  (Exhibit  objects  of  Ventenilla.) 

"I  might  speak  of  materials  for  drawing.  We  need  a  series  of  drawing  books 
with  manuals  for  teachers — drawing  paper  with  soft  surf^  for  map  and  other 
drawii^.  This  work  I  believe  of  great  assistance;  for  all  aid  in  disciplining  of  hand 
or  eye  materially  aids  in  reaching  and  disciplining  the  mind. 

"For  a  wmilar  work,  writing,  we  might  have  'practice  paper,'  double  ruled  for 
practice,  in  addition  to  our  copy  hooks;  colored  blackboard  crayons;  for  maps, 
primary   blackboard  work,  physiolt^^,    and  'illuminated    mottoes,'  would   be   of 

"We  cOiilrl  line  t<.i  ailviuitage  books  of  kindei^rten  pongs  for  teachers. 
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"  JVansportation.— Aa  transportation  facilities  are  bettered,  suppliea  will  reach 
teachers  with  less  delay.  Undoubtedly  the  nest  great  step  forward  in  these  islands 
will  be  in  the  building  of  railways  and  in  betterment  of  all  transportation.  At 
present,  transportation  companies  deliver  supplies  at  principal  porta,  which  seldom 
are  the  points  of  destiriatioa.  I  think  it  should  be  understood  by  presidentea  that 
the  municipalities  for  which  sapplies  are  intended  are  to  bear  the  expense  and 
reeponsibillty  for  transporting  such  suppliea  from  the  principal  porta  to  their  rrmni- 
dpalitiea. 

"I  understand  that  the  insular  auditor  disapproves  the  present  method  of  shippinK 
supplies  direct  to  teachers,  preferring  that  they  be  shipped  to  superinfendente  and 
by  them  distributed  further,  as  ia  done  in  some  divisions.  I  differ  with  the  auditor 
and  would  use  that  method  only  where  peculiar  conditions  rendered  it  necessary. 

"From  what  I  know  of  the  distribution  of  goo(^  by  business  houses,  acentral  depot 
at  the  commercial  center  is  most  desirable  (that  is,  for  such  an  area  as  these  islands). 
A  cectril  deiiot  in  sole  charge  of  one  person  and  at  the  most  advantageous  point  for 
shipping,  as  is  Manila,  can  conduct  the  work  more  expeditiously  and  with  less  loss 
from  dead  stocks,  reshipments,  and  such.  The  total  stock  oo  hand  at  a  central  depot 
would  be  a  fraction  of  the  stocks  necessarily  kept  b;^  majij^  depots  to  insure  filling 
demands  without  delay;  like  a  central  electrical  station  wJaich  carries  a  regular  and 
uniform  load  upon  its  generators,  whereas  isolated  generators  might  be  at  times 
overloaded  and  at  times  underloaded.  A  central  depot  can  the  better  care  for  the 
excess  or  superceded  suppliea,  haa  a  better  oversight  oi  the  whole  matter,  and  knows 
when,  what,  and  how  much  to  order. 

"  Diglrilmlion. — I  believe  that  in  the  matter  of  distribution  much  improvement  can 
be  made,  for  I  have  found  manj^  teachers  usii^  improper  books  or  supplies  or  not 
utilizing  those  best  snited  to  their  work,  through  ignorance  of  what  supplies  are  at 
their  disposal.  I  think  a  systematic  attempt  should  be  made  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, bringing  teachers  in  closest  touch  possible  with  supplies  they  may  use. 

"Following  after  the  example  set  us  by  Doctor  Bryan,  I  believe  many  superin- 
tendents will  inaugurate  the  custom  of  having  annual  meetings  of  all  the  American 
teachers  of  their  divisions,  say,  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  the  year  and  at  division 
headquarters. 

"Before  speaking  further  of  this,  I  should  say  that  I  believe  our  property  clerk 
should  see  that  each  division  office  has  a  complete  set  of  such  boots  and  articles  aa 
can  be  supplied  by  him.  Aa  a  new  book  or  article  is  secm'ed,  he  should  send  one  to 
each  division  office,  with  notification  that  such  can  be  supplied  on  requisition.  This 
would  keep  at  all  tim^  a  complete  sample  set  of  supplies  in  each  division  office. 
The  property  clerk  could  also  notify  each  division  office  of  any  article  which  is  to  be 
dropped  from  the  supply  list  If  carried  out  systematically,  ttiis  would  keep  at  each 
division  office  one  example  of  each  book  or  article  which  a  teacher  could  secure  for 
bis  work. 

"  Then  at  the  annual  teachers'  meeting  in  a  division,  teachers  could  be  posted  aa 
to  supplies  available,  and  suppliea  for  the  comiM  year  could  be  planned.  It  is  only 
by  some  system  that  teachers  can  be  informed  fully  as  to  what  supplies  are  at  their 
disposal,  and  can  make  proper  selection  for  their  needa. 

"  I  believe  each  teacher  should  make  a  requisition  at  stated  intervala,  say  for  a 
a  period  of  months,  much  as  the  government  requires  a  '  presupuesto.'  This  would 
vttfy  for  different  divisions,  according  to  the  time  necessary  for  transportation  of 
supplies.  I  might  illustrate  by  mentioning  the  method  pursued  in  Albay  and  Sor- 
sogon.  Before  leaving  posts  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  each  teacher  must  for- 
ward requisition  tor  all  supplies  needed  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  next  school 
year,  that  is  for  July,  August,  and  September.  At  division  h^iquarters  these  will 
be  gone  over,  added  to,  or  changed  aa  advisable,  and  forwarded  to  Manila,  to  be 
shipped  so  as  to  reach  destinations  before  school  opens.  On  August  1  must  be  sent 
in  requisitions  tor  October,  November,  and  December;  on  Hovember  1  requisitions 
for  January,  February,  and  March.  Thus  each  teacher  makes  three  requisitions  a 
year,  aving  the  department  two  months  in  which  to  fill  each.  Each  teacher  period- 
ically lias  attention  caUed  to  the  duty  of  securing  necessary  supplies,  and  failure  to 
secure  everything  necessary  leaves  the  blame  with  himself. 

"As  the  department  becomes  better  organized  and  conditions  more  settled,  I 
believe  the  property  clerk  should  make  it  a  firm  and  fast  rule  to  fill  no  requisitions 
without  approval  from  the  division  oflSce.  This  ia,  however,  a  matter  to  be  settled 
by  eaeh  division  superintendent  when  he  ai —  "*■ 

"Under  the  present  careful  auj: '     '  -  - 
it  undoubtedly  will  not  be  long  b 
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school  syeteni  so  remarkable;  maps,  charts,  ffec^raphies,  histories,  and  objects  at 
our  disposal,  until  the  matter  of  our  school  supfdieswill  be  one  ot  our  least  troubles." 

Mr.  Bhink.  The  transportation  question  is  a  very  difficult  one.  The  payment  of 
transportation  of  supplies  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  treasurer. 
This  should  not  be  so.  The  division  superintendent  ehonld  stand  squarely  on  hia 
own  feet;  he  need  not  be  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  any  outside  party;  we 
should  have  authority  ourselves.  The  horses  have  died,  and  it  is  impossible  U)  hire 
any  sort  of  a  conveyance.  The  auditor  has  decided  that  we  shall  not  use  our  own 
transportation.  In  the  drv  season  I  have  used  a  bicycle;  when  that  became  broken 
in  the  service  I  sent  in  a  bill  for  the  repairs,  which  was  disallowed.  The  coat  for 
horses,  if  they  could  have  been  secured,  would  have  been  many  times  the  amount 
of  the  bill  for  repairs  to  the  bicycle.  I  believe  that  the  government  should  furnish 
some  sort  of  traasporfation.     ( Applause. ) 

Mr.  KoDWBLL.  A  division  superintendent  carriee  his  lite  in  his  hands  when  he 
starts  out  on  a  trip.  I  feel  that  the  lack  of  transportatton  is  an  unjust  discrimination 
^laiust  the  divinon  Buperintendente.  It  lessens  his  usefulness  and  the  amount  of 
work  he  can  do,  because  it  takes  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  find  the  transportation. 
Transportation  should  be  furnished  by  somebody ;  it  might  be  well  for  the  preaidentes 
to  furnish  it  from  town  to  town. 

Mr.  CoLTON.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  just  spoken.  It 
would  bea  saving  to  the  government  if  we  could  have  our  own  horses.  Native  clerks 
of  provincial  treasurers  and  all  provincial  officers  have  their  actual  expenses  paid  up 
to  12.50  per  day. 

Mr.  KniseleV.  In  getting  down  to  this  transportation  question,  we  must  not  dis- 
play any  irritation.  We  should  lay  before  the  powers  that  be  the  actual  necessildes 
ana  conditions.  The  sentiment  among  the  division  superintendents  is  so  general 
tiiat  it  can  not  be  overlooked;  it  demands  serious  attention.  We  should  appear  not 
to  be  complaining,  but  in  a  way  that  would  enlist  their  sympathy  and  respectfully 
invite  attention.  Many  times  bansportation  can  not  be  had,  and  a  tour  of  inspection 
must  be  postponed.  Once,  to  cover  a  distance  of  7  miles,  I  brought  into  service  three 
ponies,  and  then  had  to  walk  3  miles.  Ponies  are  very  poor;  good  ones  can  not  be 
'      The  possession  of  a  pony  by  the  division  superintendent  would  meaji  the 


saving  of  his  health  and  energv  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  MuEHMAN.  The  provincial  supervisor  has 
be  made  with  him  through  the  insular  purchasing  ai 


Mr.  MuEHMAN.  The  provincial  supervisor  has  a  horse,  and  an  arrangement  might 


Doctor  Bryan,  There  are  several  statements  that  I  should  like  to  make  at  this  point 
One  is,  that  you  know  how  the  remotest  parts  of  the  work  are  affected  when  it  is 
believed  that  perfect  harmony  does  not  exist  between  the  chief  of  the  bureau  and 
tjie  secretary  ot  public  instruction.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  details,  except  to  say 
that  at  present  perfect  harmony  exists.  It  I  had  the  choice  of  selecting  the  man 
under  whom  I  should  have  the  honor  to  serve,  it  would  be  no  other  than  tne  present 
secretary  of  public  instruction. 

I  have  at  my  disposal  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  which  is  not 
more  than  one-halt  as  much  as  I  need.  I  wish  that  you  would  state  definitely  the 
things  you  will  need  in  your  division  to  open  schools  in  anything  like  satisfactory 
form.  Iwanttotake  that  definite  statement,  compiled  from  all  the  divisions,  before 
the  Commission  with  a  view  to  gettii^  some  funds  even  before  the  nest  appropriation 
comes.  It  you  are  willing  to  m&e  such  statement  full  enough,  but  not  too  full;  strong 
enoi^h,  but  not  too  strong,  I  mean  to  nae  it  as  a  leverage  in  seeking  the  assistance  of 
the  MimmiBaioD. 

I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  tell  you  the  frank  and  full  expression  that  you  have 
riven  to  your  views  upon  the  topics  that  liave  been  brought  up  tor  discussion,  and  I 
feel  in  these  free  and  frank  discussions  that  probably  no  one  here  has  been  benefited 
more  than  I  have  been,  and  I  imi^ne  in  your  minds  you  hope  it  is  true.  We  will 
now  adjourn  to  B  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(At  12.30  p.  m.  the  convention  adjourned  to  fl  o'clock  Thursday  morning.) 

Doctor  Bryaw.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  the  latof  January,  Gfeneral,  Collector  of 
Customs,  Governor,  Judge  Smith  took  the  oath  ot  office  as  member  ot  the  United 
States  Philippine  Commission  andthe  oath  of  office  as  secretary  ot  public  instruction. 
Within  a  month  from  that  time  he  was  asked  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  interior,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  duties.  In  leas  than  another  month  he  was  asked  to  assume 
the  additional  dutiea  tailing  upon  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice.     The  onlv  com- 

Elaint  that  I  have  ever  heard  General  Smith  make  in  regard  to  his  work  is  tnat  he 
as  to  give  ao  much  of  his  time  to  outside  mattera,  and  that  he  does  not  have  all  of 
his  tjme  to  devote  to  his  work  aa  aecretary  of  public  instruction.  To  the  most  repre- 
sentative body  of  educational  people  that  probably  haa  ever  convened  in  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  the  acting  secretary  of  finance  and  justice, 
the  actinf!  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  the  real  secretary  of  public  instruction — Gen- 
eral Sinifii.      (Applause.) 

The  Skcrbtaey  of  Public  iNSTBUCrrON.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  good  friend. 
Doctor  Bryan,  by  a  proclamation  of  my  official  designations,  has  no  doiibt  produced 
the  impression  in  your  minds  that  I  ara  a  sort  of  Poobah,  and  that  I  have  gained  a 
fair  monopoly  of  all  the  titles  wandering  around  loose  in  search  of  an  owner.  The 
monopoly,  however,  if  it  exists,  is  not  of  permanent  character,  and  wUl  paas  when 
the  true  owner  of  the  office  presents  himself  and  makes  clium  of  title.  I  am  only 
acting  as  secretary  of  the  interior  and  acting  as  secretary  of  finance  and  justice,  but 
I  am  really  and  truly  and  with  all  my  heart  the  secretary  of  public  instruction.  I 
believe  that  o(  all  positions  that  I  have  held — the  most  of  them  the  result  of  chance 
■  and  Eiood  lock — none  has  been  appreciated  more,  none  has  imposed  harder  work  or 
heavier  responsibilities,  than  that  of  secretary  of  public  instruction;  and,  by  the  way, 
none  have  I  feared  more,  because  whatever  good  will  I  may  bring  to  the  taek  and 
however  hard  I  may  labor  my  efficiency  must  be  det«rrained  not  by  good  intentioiw 
but  by  successful  results.  That  is  the  test  of  the  school  department  to-day.  It  is  the 
test  by  which  the  general  superintendent  is  to  be  judged.  It  is  the  test  by  which  the 
division  superintendent  must  stand  or  fall.  It  is  the  test  hy_  which  the  efficiency  or 
the  inefficiency  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  determined.  And,  beii^  the  test  for  others  in 
the  department,  it  must  be  the  arbiter  of  my  own  worthiness  as  well. 

The  work  is  a  great  one,  and  much  ia  expected  from  those  engaged  in  it.  The 
satisfactory  solution  of  most  of  the  difficulties  that  confront  the  United  States  in  its 
oriental  possessions  depends  ultimately  on  the  results  obtained  iu  the  field  of  public 
instruction,  and,  comizant  of  all  the  responsibilities,  I  assumed  office  on  the  1st  of 
January  in  a  critical  mood  and  ready  to  find  fault  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  been  impelled  and  ^forced  to  admiration  for  that  band  of 
iiMtructors  and  of  teachers  who  have  left  their  homes  8,000  miles  away  and  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  cause  of  education — most  of  them  for  the  love  of  their 
art,  tor  the  love  and  affection  which  they_  bear  to  their  prolession.  It  is  a  great 
spirit.  Our  armies  may  have  conquered  in  the  field,_  our  soldiers  may  have  put 
aside  the  sword  and  set  themselves  to  restore  that  which  they  destroyed,  our  gov- 
ernment officials  actuated  by  the  purest  of  motives  may  adopt  the  winest  of  laws,  and 
all  their  work  in  the  development  of  these  people,  all  their  labor  to  make  them  worthy 
to  stand  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  will  pass  for  naught,  nay,  will  be  worse 
than  uselessly  expended,  without  the  aid  of  that  humble  and  yet  mighty  individual— 
the  teacher. 

I  have  said  that  the  responsibility  of  the  educator  in  these  islands  is  a  great  one. 
That  it  has  been  met  by  most  of  the  teachers  and  nearly  all  the  division  superintend- 
ents in  these  islands,  «id  that,  loo,  under  very  adverse  circumstances  in  most  cases, 
is  a  source  of  profound  gratification.  For  the  love  of  his  calling  the  American  teacher 
left  bis  home  beyond  the  seas,  loosed  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  relatives  and  friends, 
and  cast  his  lot  in  a  strange  land,  among  a  strange  people  whose  customs  di^ered 
widely  from  his  own. 

Scarcely  had  the  smoke  of  war  lifted  from  the  fields,  when  he  set  to  work  te  teach 
the  children  of  those  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  and  whose  blood  in 
turn  his  countrymen  had  shed.  He  entered  upon  his  task  with  some  fear,  some 
hesitation,  but  no  doubt  as  to  duty.  He  was  received  with  considerable  suspicion, 
and  just  a  little  trace  of  bitterness.  He  came  as  a  harbinger  of  peace,  the  very 
advance  guard  of  reconstruction  and  rebuilding,  and  was  doubted  as  a  messenger  of 
conquest.  Rather  hard  conditions,  these,  for  instruction  and  education.  Yet,  to 
his  credit  be  it  said,  with  tact  and  diplomacy  he  threw  off  prejudice,  put  aside  his 
individuality,  and  set  himself  to  win  tne  affections  of  the  people  whose  children  he 
was  to  teach.  By  tact  and  diplomacy  he  settied  suspicion,  and  by  a  long  course  of 
unvarying  kindness  in  good  report  and  bad  report  he  has  removed  all  doubts  aa  to 
his  good  intentions  and  won  the  enduring  confidence  of  a  suspicious  people. 

The  teacher  at  home  has  no  other  duty  than  to  enter  the  sehoolhouse  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  teach  for  the  prescribed  hours  conscientiously  and  well,  go  home  tor 
a  rest  in  the  evening,  and  draw  his  salary  at  the  end  of  the  month.  That  ia  not 
enoi^h  here;  thatwillnotaccomplish results;  thatwUlnotbringsucceea.  True, here 
just  as  at  home,  there  is  a  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  education,  but  the  initiative 
to  get  the  children  of  the  people  within  reach  of  instruction  must  be  taken  by  the 
teacher.  He  must  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  people  and  wake  all  their  little 
trials  and  difficulties  his  personal  concern.  He  must  sympathize  with  them  in  some 
things;  advise  them  in  otnersj  and,  in  all,  endeavor  to  demonstrate  to  the  Filipino 
parent  the  fact  that  the  American  teacher  is  his  well-wisher,  his  counsellor,  and,  at 
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all  events  and  at  all  hazardsj  hia  friend.  In  a  word,  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  the  parent  must  first  be  gained  if  the  American  t*aclier  expects  to  be  trusted  with 
the  jewels  of  Filipino  love  and  affection.  This  is  the  proper  policy.  It  has  been 
adoi[ted  by  the  majoritj;,  it  will  be  continued  by_  them,  and  it  must  be  adopted  and 
continued  by  the  minority.  In  some  provincea  in  these  islands  a  success  has  been 
achieved  and  an  enthusiasm  for  education  created  among  the  people  that  taxes  the 
credulity  even  of  the  creduloiw.  In  others,  while  the  results  nave  been  neither 
startling  nor  wonderful,  the  progress  lias  been  creditable  and  commendable.  In 
some  few  provinces,  or  rather  in  some  municipalities  of  the  provinces,  there  has  not 
been  success.  This  has  been  due,  not  to  the  mental  deficiency  of  the  teacher  nor  to 
his  lack  of  ability  nor  to  his  want  of  talent  to  communica.te  to  others  that  which  he 
himself  knows,  "but  from  the  personal  equation,  his  absence  of  tact,  taet,  TACT, 
diplomacy,  divlomacy,  DIPLOMACY;  without  that  he  could  not  expect  the  friend- 
ship of  the  father  or  of  the  mother,  and  without  their  favoring  influence  he  could 
not  hope  to  brinK  their  children  within  his  sphere  of  influence. 

Here  the  family  tie  is  twenty  times  stronger  than  it  is  at  home.  In  the  Philip- 
pines the  respect,  the  love  for  parents,  as  you  all  know,  is  almost  a  worship.  Unless 
yon  can  get  the  affection  of  the  father  ana  of  the  mother  you  cannot  gain  theaffec- 
tion  of  the  children;  nay,  more,  you  can  not  keep  the  little  ones  witJiin  the  walls  of 
the  schoolroom,  you  have  no  school,  you  can  not  teach,  and  all  your  effort  is  a 
mockery.  Should  the  work  of  education  in  these  islands  prove  successful,  there  will 
be  uo  brighter  page  in  American  history  than  that  which  tells  the  taie  of  the 
eiUightenment  and  upliftii^  of  a  downtrodden  people  than  that  which  recountsthe 
&ct  that  an  humble  people  was  taken  from  the  customs  of  three  hundred  years, 
placed  upon  the  highway  of  progress,  and  prepared  to  take  its  place  upon  a  plane  of 
equality  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth.  Some  have  said  tliat  it  would  be  better 
had  we  never  seen  the  Philippines,  Maybe  they  are  right,  hut  it  tiiere  is  aught  in 
our  oftrepealed  boast  in  speech  and  song  and  story  that  we  have  a  mission  to  better 
all  mankind,  now  is  the  time  to  make  good  our  words  by  deeds  and  to  make  the 
promise  of  the  future  a  reality  of  the  present.  Our  country  stands  pledj^  to  the 
betterment  of  tliis  people,  and  so  long  as  there  are  unselfish  Americana  who  think 
that  the  honor  of  their  native  land  and  the  spotlessness  of  their  flag  are  above  mere 
dollars  and  cents  that  pled^  will  be  kept.  [Applause,]  A  thousand  times  would  I 
rather  see  these  islands,  with  all  that  they  are  and  all  that  they  have,  sunk  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  forever  than  that  we  should  fml  of  our  promise  and  make  the 
second  condition  of  the  Filipino  worse  than  the  first.  Ours  is  a  mission  of  elevation, 
but  there  is  not  a  missionary  among  us  all  that  can  compare  with  the  quiet,  unob- 
tmsive  teacher,  who  goes  about  his  work  solely  for  the  good  that  he  may  do. 
[Applause.]^  For  him  there  is  no  hope  of  the  reward  or  individual  fame  that  goes 
out  to  men  in  other  walks  of  life.  The  deeds  of  the  individual  teacher  are  sank  and 
mei^ied  and  lost  in  the  general  result.  He,  like  the  soldier  that  falls  in  battle,  is 
unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung  exceptasoneof  the  mass;  the  fame  goes  to  Iiis  chief. 

The  general  superintendent,  quick  to  perceive  a  flaw  and  e<iua!ly  quick  to  right  a 
wrong,  has  eallea  to  myattention  the  fact  that  many  of  our  native  teachers  employed 
by  the  munidpalities  fail  to  receive  their  salaries  promptly,  if  at  all;  and  that  tlie 
system  of  paying  native  teachers  out  of  municipai  fnnds  must  of  necessity  result  in 
fidlure,  first,  because  most  of  the  time  there  are  no  municipal  funds,  and,  second, 
because  when  there  are  funds  they  are  spent  for  something  other  than  teachers'  sal- 
aries. The  division  superintendent  selects  the  naUve  teacher,  fixes  his  salary,  assigns 
him  to  duty  in  the  municipal  school,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  laborer,  wlio 
is  worthy  oi  his  hire,  does  not  get  his  money.  Now,  the  native  teacher  is  very  human. 
He  reasons  in  this  way:  "The  division  superintendent  has  hired  me;  he  promised 
me  that  I  should  receive  a  certain  salary,  and  here  I  have  taught  a  month,  two  montlis, 
six  months,  and  have  not  received  a  cent."  Now,  that  division  superintendent,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  native  teacher,  just  misses  being  a  fraud  and  a  cheat  by  a  very  narrow 
mai^n,  espedally  as  it  does  not  escape  notice  that  the  American  instructor  receives 
his  salary  with  regularity  ajid  dispatch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  division  superin- 
tendent has  no  more  to  do  with  paying  the  native  teacher  his  salary  than  the  Czar  of 
Russia;  and,  by  the  way,  it  takes  just  about  as  much  influence  to  reach  the  Czar  as 
it  does  for  the  native  t«icher  to  reach  his  salary  in  some  municipalities.  Of  course, 
this  can  not  be  stud  of  a  majority  of  the  towns,  but  enough  of^them  engage  in  the 
practice  of  paying  every  man's  salary  except  the  teacher's  to  make  a  change  desirable. 
The  native  teacher  should  be  the  first,  not  the  last,  to  receive  the  money  which  he 
has  earned,  and  that  purpose  will  be  accomplished  even  if  we  have  to  place  faithful 
native  instructors  on  the  insular  pay  rolls,  [Applausa]  The  native  teacher,  after 
all,  is  our  main  reliance  and  our  hope  for  the  ultimate  education  of  the  Filipino  people, 
lie  must,  tlierefure,  be  carefully  protected  in  his  rights  and  couatatitly  encouraged 
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in  his  work.  However,  we  can  not  do- everything  in 
teachers  must  not  be  die  heartened  it  they  are  not  able  to  ti: 
in  two  or  three  years.  Remember,  yoo.  can  not  hustle  the  East,  and  that  its  inertia 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a  long,  strong,  continuous  pull  by  everybody  and  al!  t<^ther. 
I  can.  not  conclude  without  aayiM  a  word  of  prMse  for  the  pioneers  of  American 
education  in  these  islands.  They  oegan  at  the  beginnii^  and  in  the  face  of  dis- 
conning  difQcultiea  and  prejudicea  built  up  a  system  of  public  instniction  which 
must  ever  be  a  monument  to  their  ability  and  sound  judgment — a  system,  by  the 
way,  which  m^ht  well  be  considered  a  commendable  work  even  if  ten  years  bad 
been  emploj^  instead  of  two.  While  there  are  sonie  defects  in  the  system,  let  it 
not  be  foi^tlen  that  only  experiment  conid  develop  them,  and  that  Professor  Moses 
and  Doctor  Atkinson  have  Bequeathed  to  their  successors  a  substantial  structure 
which  requires  no  radical  alteration,  but  a  touch  here  and  there  to  perfect  and  com- 

Slete  it.  The  policy  of  the  present  administration  ia  not  a  revolution  in  the  school 
epartment  but  evolution — evolution  of  a  system  already  created  for  the  establish- 
ment of  which  let  all  credit  be  given  to  the  pioneers  of  the  work.     [Applause]. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  npon  this  convention; 
not  because  ot  tne  interchange  of  ideas  which  will  result  in  great  good  to  the  work 
we  have  in  band,  not  because  ot  the  valuable  sugseetions  you  have  made  to  better 
secure  the  ends  we  have  in  view,  bat  because  of  the  great  interest  in  the  cause  ot 
education  which  has  brought  you  t^wether  and  because  that  interest  demonstrates 
that  you  have  that  [sentiment  and  that  patriotism — may  I  call  it  so?— of  education 
among  yon  which  must  bring  ns  success. 

I  wish  you  all  a  very  happy  vacation.     [Apptauae.] 

Doctor  Bryan.  I  am  sure  that  no  body  of  people  in  the  islands  regret  more  than 
do  the  division  superintendents  the  fact  that  our  governor  has  not  been  in  first-rate 
health.  Yesterday  and  this  morning  he  is  ill  at  home.  He  has  just  sent  a  note  of 
some  kind  to  the  honorable  secretary,  with  the  request,  I  imagine,  that  this  note  he 
read  to  the  division  superintendents.  If  that  is  true,  I  have  the  honor  to  reqn^ 
the  secretary  lo  read  the  letter. 

The  Secrbtaby  op  Pubuc  Instruction  [reading).  "My  Dear  Judge  Smith:  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  present  my  compliments  to  the  assembled  division  superin- 
tendents of  the  bureau  oi  education  and  extend  to  them  a  most  cordial  greeting  and 
welcome?  In  the  work  which  the  Government  and  people  ot  the  United  States  nave 
taken  upon  themselves  in  these  islands,  ttiat  of  educating  and  preparing  the  people 
ot  the  Philippine  Islands  to  be  fit  to  understand  and  enjoy  Individual  liberty  and 
self-government,  there  is  nobody  or  class  of  persons  upon  wliom  rests  more  responsi- 
bility for  its  success  than  the  division  superintendents  of  the  bureau  of  education. 
To  them  is  assigned  the  duty  of  the  immediate  oi^nization  of  the  schools,  of  the 
discipline  of  the  teachers,  oi  the  selection  of  the  Filipino  teaehers,  and  of  the  main- 
tenance on  the  part  of  the  American  teachers  of  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  concilia- 
tion in  all  dealings  with  Filipino  officials  aad  the  Ulipino  peoples  of  tneir  respective 
divisions. 

"The  ultimate  education  of  the  Philippine  people  must  be  done  by  the  Filipino 
tea/ihers.  The  chief  work  that  these  division  superintendents  now  have  is  the  edu- 
cation ot  the  Filipino  teacher.  The  work  of  a  division  superintendent  is  hard,  it  is 
full  of  diseouragementa  and  disappointments,  but  the  successful  results  which  will 
certainly  from  time  to  time  be  made  evident  to  those  who  are  earnest,  attentive,  and 
faithful,  and  have  a  real  interest  in  tlieir  work,  will  be  worth  dl  the  sacrifice. 

"The  educational  department  of  the  government  is  the  department  through  which 
the  benevolent  intention  of  the  government  is  most  clearly  expressed.  In  the 
policing  of  the  islands,  in  the  collection  ot  taxes,  the  attdtode  ot  the  government 
necessarily  encounters  opposition,  but  in  the  work  of  the  educational  department  the 
government  is  simplya  giver,  a  donor,  an  almoner.  The  opiiortunity,  tnerefore,  tor 
tiie  American  school-teacher  and  the  division  superintendent  to  ingratiate  themselvea 
with  the  Filipino  people  exceeds  that  of  any  otner  class  of  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  representative  ot  the  bureau  ot  education  wiio  does  not  appreciate 
this  opportunity,  who  does  not  take  advantage  of  it,  who  does  not  seek  to  wield 
influence  among  the  people  for  their  good,  is  missing  half  the  purpose  ot  his  being 

"These  are  a  simple  and  grateful  people  in  the  iirovincial  towns,  and  there  is  no 
1  why  the  American  teacher  and  the  American  superintendent  should  not 


with  them,  anythii^  but  on  earnest  desire  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  them,  i: 
likely  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher. 

"I  think  that  the  meetii^  of  the  division  superintendente  can  not  but  be  produc 
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tivo  of  good.  An  exchange  of  views,  a  renewal  of  the  understanding  of  the  policy 
of  the  government,  personal  conferences  with  the  ecperintendent  of  education  and 
the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  are  all  sure  to  give  new  liope  and  new  energy  to 
the  division  superintendents  as  tliey  r«tum  to  their  districts. 

"I  greatly  regret  that  I  am  not  able  U>  be  present  in  j>erson  and  to  speak  more 
fully  on  the  important  functions  of  the  division  superintendents  and  the  American 
teachers.    Very  sincerely,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Taft." 

Doctor  Beyan.  One  of  the  features  is  the  show  that  we  are  to  make  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  My  (jme  is  so  fully  taken  with  rontjne  work  in  the  ofiiee  that 
I  have  been  able  to  rive  but  very  little  attention  to  this  subject.  However,  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  our  bureau  to  take 
chai^  of  this  work  and  devote  all  of  his  time  to  it.  He  is  a  man  with  considerable 
experience  and  ability  and  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  exposition  board.  We 
have  with  os  this  mornine  Doctor  Niederlein,  who  will  speak  to  you  with  special 
entphasis,  of  course,  upon  the  school  exhibit 

iJoctor  Niederlein  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

Ladies  akd  Gentlemen:  In  accepting  the  duties  as  a  member  of  the  exposition 
board,  I  counted  on  an  enthn^astic  cooperation  of  the  American  teachers  called  upon 
to  spread  American  civilization  in  these  islands,  knowingthat  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  in  close  contact  with  the  people  whose  sympafiiies  you  have  on  account  of 
your  mission.  I  trusted  that  you  would  gladly  extend  your  work  as  a  pioneei  in 
contributing  to  the  future  welfare  of  these  islands  to  make  appear  the  same  in  all  the 
greatness  and  brilliancy  which  their  natural  resources  permit.  The  Filipino  wishes 
fliat  our  exhibition  be  the  most  glorious  and  genuine  representation  oi  the  Archi- 
pelago as  well  as  material.  The  exhibition  bo^  desires  to  have  a  full  representa- 
tion of  ail  resources  and  conditions  of  every  section  of  the  Archipelago,  and  I  ask 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  exposition  board,  to  help  us  as  far  as  possible  by  r-~- 
spondence,  by^  cotlectins  samples,  and  hy  other  means. 

The  exposition  board  is  anxious  to  have  you  enthtieiastically  interested  in 
representation  of  the  educational  features  existing  in  these  islands.  It  is  very 
essentia],  in  order  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  American  people  for  the  Philip- 
pine exhibit,  especially  with  respect  to  the  actual  state  of  civilization,  that  this 
exhibit  be  as  exhaustive  as  possible. 

Such  an  exhibit  should  have  full  descriptions  of  different  educational  ot^niza- 
tions,  the  supervision,  administration,  methods  of  instruction  or  training,  courses  of 
study,  methods  of  examination,  teaching,  text-books  and  other  educational  books, 
equipment  of  furniture  and  school  appliances,  collections  of  natural  products, 
libraries,  etc.  It  possible,  a  history  of  the  different  institutions  should  oe  given, 
with  indications  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  students  and  work  accomplished. 

We  especially  desire  full  collective  exhibits,  if  possible  in  duplicate,  of  work  made 
by  pupils  in  dlRerent  classes  in  different  matters;  also  photographs  or  illustrations  of 
work  accomplished  will  be  appreciated.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibit  will 
be  a  collection  of  photographs  of  every  educational  establishment,  as  well  as  plans 
and  designs  showing  the  interior  of  the  buildings.  The  World's  Fair  clasBification 
distinguishes  the  following  classes  and  groups; 

Geocp  1. — Elementary  education. 

Class    J.  Kindergarten. 
Class    2.  Elementary  grades. 
Class   3.  Training  and  certification  of  teachers. 

Class    4.  Continuation   schools,   including   evening  hc'IiooIh,   vacation  schools,   and 
schools  for  special  training. 

Gbottp  2. — Secondary  education. 


Group  3. — lEgher 

Class   7.  Colleges  and  universities. 

Class    8.  Scientific,  technical,  and  engineering  schools  and 

Class    9.  Pro'i^Bsional  schools. 

Class  10.  Libraries. 
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Gboof  4. — Special  ei 


Grodp  5.- — Speckd  ediuxition  in  agrlmiUure. 
Claae  14.  Agricultural  colleges  and  departments;  experiment  stationa;  instruction  in 

Gkoup  6. — Special  eduixUion  in  commerce  and  industry. 

Class  15.  Industrial  &ad  trade  schools;  evening  industrial  schools. 
Class  16.  (a)  Business  and  commercial  schools. 

(6)  Higher  instruction  in  commerce. 
Class  17.  Education  of  the  Indian, 
Class  18.  Education  of  the  negro. 

Gboup  7. — Ediicatiort  of  defectives. 

Class  19    Institntions  for  the  blind;  publications  for  the  blind. 
Class  20    Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Class  21    Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Groups  — Special  forms  of  education — Texl-hooks,  sdmolfumitare,  and  school  appliances. 

Class  22.  Summer  schools. 

Class  23.  Extension  courses;  popular  lecture  and  people's  institutes;   correspond- 
ence schools. 
Class 24.  Scientific  sooietira  and  associations;   scientific  esi)editiona  and   investi- 
gations. 
Class  25.  Educational  publications,  test-books,  etc. 
Class  26.  School  furniture;  school  appliances. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan  will  give  you  the  necessary  directions.  We  wish  to  have  those 
exhibits  well  boxed  and  sent  to  the  exposition  board  in  Manila  as  soon  as  possible, 
not  later  than  August  1,  1903.  We  feel  sure  that  you  will  not  lose  a  moment's  time 
in  starting  your  exhihit.  We  can  assure  you  that  the  Commission  and  the  jurors, 
which  this  Commission  will  appoint,  will  do  their  utmost  for  a  just  and  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  which  hasten  accomplished  under  your  direction. 

Mr,  OoiJTON.'  Insular  aid  is  needed  in  the  province.  Employment  of  native  teach- 
ers would  give  encouragement  to  the  natives  and  will  insure  an  abundance  of  candi- 
dates. The  average  salarj'  need  not  be  greater  than  $250,  United  States  currency. 
Insular  aid  is  also  needed  in  the  small,  poor  towns,  where  the  land  tax  is  insufficient. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  so  much  per  100,000  population,  or  an  amount  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  the  school  tax. 

Doctor  BavAN,  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  these  five  questions,  placed  on 
the  blackboard  by  Mr.  Freer: 

(IJ  Should  we  have  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  should  it  be  unqualified?  If 
,quahfied,  in  what  respects? 

(2)  Should  private  and  parochial  schools  be  required  to  maintain  a  certain  stand- 
ard, and  should  they  be  suoject  to  the  inspection  of  the  division  superintendent? 

(3)  Should  municipal  school  funds  be  transferred  to  the  provincial  treasury  and 
expended  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  division  superintendent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  municipalities? 

(4)  The  advisability  of  appointing  Filipinos  as  teachers  of  English  and  the  question 
of  insular  aid  to  j>oor  mumcipalities, 

(5)  It  is  recommended  that  that  part  of  section  7,  of  act  672,  relating  to  traveling 
expens^  be  repealed,  and  that  section  7  of  act  74  be  reenacted. 

We  mil  take  these  up  in  order  and  diecuss  them  at  length.  Who  will  tell  us  if  we 
"Should  have  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  should  it  be  qualified?  If  qualified,  in 
what  respects?" 

Mr.  TowNSBND.  Although  the  municipalities  are  willing,  I  could  hardl^  advocate 
an  unqualified  law  on  account  of  lack  of  material  with  which  to  do  the  work  of 
instruction.  I  do,  however,  think  the  municipal  councils  could  be  given  authority 
to  enact  and  enforce  such  law  in  their  several  municipalities.  Such  a  law  has  been 
in  force  in  Mindanao,  and  it  has  been  found  U>  work  well. 
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Mr.  Beattie,  In  the  majority  of  the  towna  in  my  division,  wc  have  the  compul- 
sory atttindante  law.  It  la  very  efficient  in  many  towns.  There  is  no  opposition 
and  la^  numbers  of  children  are  brought  in. 

Mr.  Sheeman.  On  general  grounds,  I  think  there  should  be  such  a  law,  but  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  left  to  local  option.  There  has  been  no  excessive  crowding,  but  an 
insufficiency  of  school  furniture  would  have  bad  results. 

Mr.  BonwELL.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  law.  There  will  be  difKculty  in  enforcing 
any  general  law.  It  should  be  left  to  the  local  councils.  I  have  recently  been  com- 
pelled to  close  a  school  for  lack  of  attendance;  and  there  are  otiierB  that  need  to  be 
closed  for  the  same  reason.  I  think  this  aueetion  should  be  left  to  local  option.  In 
my  division  the  laws  are  always  submittea  to  me  tor  approval  for  passage, 

Mr.  Evans.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Townsend  has  said,  and  1  also  agree  with  Mr. 
Rod  well  that  laws  passed  should  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  division  super- 
intendent.    A  law  that  cau  not  be  enforced  is  worse  than  no  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  law  contemplated  compulsory  attendance 
at  public  school  or  at  any  school? 

Mr.  EVANB.  At  some  public  or  private  school.  A  certain  curriculum  should  be 
required  in  the  private  schools. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  want  to  ask  as  to  the  nature  of  the  report  to  be  made  by  the 
committee? 

Doctor  Bkyan.  The  committee  was  flrat  instructed  to  make  a  report,  but  this  morn- 
ing's discussion  had  been  asked  for.  After  this  morning's  discussion,  the  committee 
wUi  formulate  its  report,  which  will  be  presented  to-morrow  morning  for  discussion. 
This  is  merely  a  preliminary  step  with  a  view  to  getti:^  at  some  data. 

Mr.  CoLTOB.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Preuitt  is  called  away  to-day,  and  I  was  asked  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  superintendents  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Brink.  I  move  you  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  division  superintendents  that 
some  enactment  should  be  made  which  shall  give  the  municipaaties  the  power  to 
pass  the  local  compulsory  school  law. 

Seconded,  and  unanimously  carried. 

Doctor  Bryan.  The  second  question  is:  "Should  private  and  parocliial  schools  be 
required  to  maintain  a  certain  standard,  and  should  they  he  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  division  superintendent?" 

Mr.  Thomson,  I  move  that  that  question  be  formulated  into  a  siy^eafion,  with  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  passed. 


Mr.  Kniskley.,  I  feel  that  the  subject  is  one  which  the  superintendents  might  avoid 
entaftglement.  I  have  a  hesitancy  m  superintending  private  schools  for  fear  of  run- 
ning counter  to  the  local  sentiment.  I  should  rather  disoourage  attendance  at  the  pri- 
vate school. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  would  like  to  have  my  motion  amended,  and  will  ask  Mr.  Kniseley 
to  put  the  amendment,  as  he  has  the  matter  fresh  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Kniseley.  Theamendment  is  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  assembly  that  the  com- 
mittee on  recommendations  should  point  out  the  necessity  of  emhodving  in  the  pre- 
cedii^t  topic  the  Bumestion  that  the  subject  of  private  and  parochial  schools  be  also 
left  to  the  local  authorities. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  Bhink.  That  is  the  way  it  stands  at  present.  There  is  no  need  to  take  it  up. 
It  is  that  way  in  the  Municipal  Code, 

Mr.  Knisblby.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brink.  With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Thomson,  I 
suggest  that  the  motion  be  entirely  withdrawn,  that  is,  the  omission  of  the  last  sub- 
ject or  the  consolidation  of  the  two. 

Mr,  EoDWELL,  I  can  not  see  how  topic  No.  1  has  anything  to  do  with  division 
superintendents  overlooking  private  schools.  I  move  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  the  private  and  parochial  schools  of  these  islands  be  required  to  maintain 
a  certain  standard,  and  that  they  be  suttject  to  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the 
division  superintendent. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  O'Eeilly.  I  do  not  favor  such  a  law.  I  am  opposed  to  anything  which 
amounts  to  a  recognition  of  private  or  parochial  schools.  The  law  states  ttiat  we 
shall  not  interfere  with  private  schools.  It  does  not  state  that  we  shall  not  make 
every  effort  to  brin^  every  pupil  into  the  public  school.  In  time  it  can  be  done. 
The  slightest  recognition  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  public  school  s;pitem  to  the 
benefit  of  the  private  school.     Their  standard  is  not  up  to  ours. 

Mr.  EoDWELi,.  I  have  referred  more  jiartjeularly  to  the  small  schools  which  are 
very  numerous.     In  them  nothing  except  Spanish  and  the  doctrina  is  tat^ht. 

Motion  unanimously  lost. 
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(3)  Should  municipal  school  funds  be  transferred,  to  the  provincial  treasury  and 
expended  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  division  euperintendent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
municipaUtiesT 

Mr.  Bbattib.  I  move  that  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  third  topic  be  adopted 
aa  the  aense  of  the  meetinsr. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  EoDWELL.  I  want  to  offer  this  amendment,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  b(»iy 
that  the  land  tax  collected  tor  public  school  purposee  be  j)ut  into  the  insular  public 
Hchool  fund,  and  that  the  native  teachers  be  paid  from  this  ftind. 

Mr.  Van  Schaick.  Checks  can  not  be  cashed  in  Misamis. 

Mr.  O'Ebjilly.  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  the  merging  of  school  funds 
into  a  provincial  fund.  Mnnicipalitiea  should  handle  their  own  funds.  The  present 
plan  is  in  conformity  with  the  plans  and  wishes  of  the  government  as  existing. 

On  Mr.  Beattie's  motion;  Ayes,  16;  noes,  11. 

(4)  XheadvisabUity  of  appointing  Filipinos  as  leachei^  of  English  and  the  question 
of  insular  aid  to  poor  municipalities. 

Mr.  OoLTON.  I  move  that  200  Filipino  teachers  be  appointed  on  the  insular  ]>ay 
roll  by  the  raneral  superintendent  at  the  recommendation  of  the  division  superin- 
tendents, and  that  these  teachers  be  from  the  provinces  and  towns,  so  far  as  possible, 
where  they  live  and  are  to  teiich ;  also  that  the  poorer  municipalities  be  given  insular 

Seconded. 

Mr.  Brink.  I  would  like  to  offer  this  substitute,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  advisable  to  appoint  Filipinos  in  limited 
numbers  aa  teachers  of  English;  also,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  ^d  is 
needed  for  those  municipwitiea  which  shall  be  found  unable  to  support  the  schoola. 

Mr.  CoLToN.  I  accept  the  substitute. 

Both  motions  unanimously  carried. 

(5)  It  is  recommended  that  the  part  of  section  7,  of  Act  672,  relating  to  travelii^ 
expenseB,  be  repealed,  and  that  section  7,  of  Act  74,  he  reenacted. 

Mr.  FisHBB.  I  move  that  section  5  be  adopted  as  it  stands. 

Seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  BsiNK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  our  picture  taken  in  a  group. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  move  that  Mr.  Brink  be  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  complete 
arrangements  for  taking  the  picture. 

Seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  half-past  8  Friday  morning. 

At  half-past  8  the  superintendents  posed  before  the  camera. 

Doctor  Bryan.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Lber  C.  Smith,  editor  of  Justicia,  to  speak  three 
or  four  minutes  on  a  topic  in  which  he  is  greatly  interested  as  a  newspaper  man 
and  as  an  edacational  man,  and  one  in  which  I  think  the  superintendents  will  be 
interested. 

Mr.  Eber  C.  Smith,  editor  of  Justicia,  expreseed  bis  willingness  to  make  his  weekly 
paper  the  official  oi^n  of  the  bureau  of  education,  freeing  to  publish  pablic  pro- 
ceedii^  and  other  matter  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  general  superintendent, 
the  division  superintendents,  and  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Asamemherof  the  committee  on  recommendations  I  have  proposed 
this  subject.     It  might  be  well  to  recommend  that  we  accept  Mr.  Smith's  proposal. 

Mr.  GiBBENS.  I  move  tiiat  we  pass  to  the  r^ular  order  of  business,  and  in  due  time 
this  subject  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed. 

Mr.  Lamson.  The  time  is  ripe  tor  action  on  this  matter.  I  move  that,  if  the 
cooperation  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  and  the  general  superintendent  of 
education  can  he  secured,  this  paper  Justicia  be  made  the  official  oi^an  of  the 
teachers, 

Mr.  Bbivk.  I  question  onr  right  to  deddc  upon  an  official  orgs 
the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  the  general  superintendent. 
Mr.  Gibbena's  motion. 

Carried. 

Doctor  Bryan.  It  will  beinorder  to  take  upthert   

mendations  and  si^^stions,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  legislative  committee. 
Thomson  is  chwrman  of  the  committee  on  recommendations  and  su^estions. 

Mr.  Thomson  {reading  report).  "We  gain  information  by  reading  and  conversing 
with  other  persons.  This  information  may  be  true  or  false.  By  trying  to  do  things, 
we  gain  knowledge.  We  learn  either  that  we  can  or  can  not  do  them.  This  is  a 
basis  for  future  action. 

"The  division  superintendent  makes  his  visits  to  the  various  pueblos  of  his  divi- 
sion unheralded,  unannounced,  and  often  alone.  No  time  has  been  spent  by  the 
Joeal  officials  in  preparing  a  welcome.     No  'baile'  or  banquet  is  prepared.     The 
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glad  hand  has  not  been  warmed  and  the  honeyed  speech  lias  not  been  studied.     Ho 
meets  the  people  in  their  normal  condition. 

"If  not  too  muddy  or  travel-stained,  he  at  once  goes  to  the  school,  observes  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  and  learns  the  needs  of  the  school.  Next  he  yiaita  the  munici- 
pal officials,  whom  he  is  authorized  to  advise  regarding  the  school  interests  and  from 
whom  he  may  ask  for  funds,  if  any  are  available,  for  improviag  the  school  service. 
Then  he  miist  go  to  the  '  prindpales,'  and  through  them  arrai^  to  form  pablie 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  meaaurea  which  he  contemplates  for  the  gwd  of  the  scliools. 

"We  believe  that  the  division  auperintendenta  come  into  closer  contact  with  the 
people  than  any  other  body  of  Americans  employed  by  the  government  in  these 
islands;  that,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  better  iutormed  as  to  the  condiUons  exist- 
ing, the  efficacy  of  the  laws,  and  tne  extent  to  which  they  meet  these  conditions, 
and  that  they  are  eminently  qualified  to  recommend  needed  chajiges. 

"We  therefore  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  bureau  furnish  the  followir^  supplies: 
(a)  Wall  maps  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
(61  Drawing  paper  with  soft  surface  for  map  and  other  drawing. 

(c)  Exercise  paper  (fine  ruled)  for  practice  in  writing  before  copy  books  are 

(d)  Colored  B.  B.  crayon  for  pnmarv  E   B   work. 

(e)  A  aeries  of  drawing  books,  accompanied  by  manuals  for  teachers,  such 

the  '  Prang  Series.' 
(/)  Colored  paper  for  paper  folding,  with  manuals  for  teachers. 
(g)  Kindergarten  scissors. 
(h)  Color  charts. 

(i)   Books  of  kindergarten  and  motion  songs. 

(j)  A  well-planned  register  for  attendance  and  scholarship,  and  a  unifortn 
method  of  computing  averse  attendance,  percentage  of  attendance,  etc. 
(k)   Report  cards  showing  attendame  and  scholarship  of  pupils. 

f  2)  That  a  stereopticon  be  furnished  eatii  supenntendent  who  desires  it. 

;3)  That  transportation  facilities  be  furnished  each  superintendent 

(4)  As  many  American  teachers  have  families  in  the  States  who  are  dependent 
upon  them,  to  whom  they  are  compelled  to  send  money  each  month,  and  as 
many  such  teachers,  being  stationed  far  from  banks  and  money-order  post- 
officee,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  buy  drafts  and  money-orders  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  is  sui^ested  that  some  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  education  f>e  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  fhatajid  other  similar  matters  for  the  teachers 
in  the  field. 

(6)  As  teaching  in  these  islands  presents  problems  to  the  American  teacher  such  as 
he  has  never  confronted  before,  meetii^  for  conference  are  agr«it  necessity. 
The  present  meeting  of  superintendents  is  proving  so  helpful  that  it  is  believed 
tfiat  a  general  meeting  for  all  the  teachers  woula  be  even  more  so.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  an  annual  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  archipelago  be 
arranged  for  some  time  durii^  the  long  vacation,  when  the  greatest  number 
could  be  in  attendance.  A  meeting  of  the  teachers  in  each  province  should 
also  be  arranged  by  the  division  superintendent. 

(6)  As  many  provinces  are  so  poor  aa  to  be  entirely  unable  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
native  teachers,  thus  hampering  the  work  of  education  greatly,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  such  salaries  be  met  hy  the  insular  government  under  such 
restrictions  as  the  Commission  may  deem  proper. 

(T)  It  is  suggested,  inasmach  as  division  superintendents,  when  traveling  on  official 
business,  are  subject  to  the  same  additional  ex(>ense8  as  any  other  govern- 
ment employee,  fliat  they  be  given  the  same  consideration  in  reimbursement 
for  such  expenses. 

(8)  It  is  recommended  that  a  uniform  policy  be  pursued  with  reierence  to  equip- 

ment and  aid  rendered  secondary  schools. 

(9)  The  general  superintendent  is  respectfully  requested  to  rule  upon  the  status  of 

division  superintendents  with  reference  to  vacation  leaves  of  absence,  as  to 
when  and  how  thev  should  be  taken,  if  at  all. 

( 10)  It  is  suggested  that  tne  general  superintendent  announce  some  ^licy  with  ref- 

erence to  promotions  and  increases  of  salaries  of  teachers  which  shall  be  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the  archipelago. 

(11)  We  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  providing  that  in  all  provinces  where 

municipal  school  funds  have  been  misappropriated  by  municipal  officials,  the 
school  nmds  of  all  pueblos  be  kept  in  chaige  of  the  provincial  treasurer  and 
disbureed  by  him  on  the  order  of  the  division  superintendent,  undei'  such 
restrictions  as  the  general  superintendent  or  the  Commission  may  deem 
proper. 
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a  visitii^ 

(13)  Tliat  a  suitable  and  comprehensive  blank  form  tor  monthly  reiH>rta  be  fur- 

nished. 

(14)  We  recommend  that  the  papera  read  before  thia  convention  be  published  in 

pamphlet  form,  and  a  copy  fumiahed  each  American  teacher. 
(16)  If  it  is  not  posaible  to  establiHhan  educational  ]mper,  we  recomaend  that  some 
one  of  the  newspapers  now  published  he  deaienated  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  bureau  and  all  educational  news  be  published  in  it,  and  the  influence  of 
the  educational  department  be  given  to  its  support. 

(16)  The  general  superintendent  is  requested  to  direct  his  diabursii^  clerk  to  make 

prompt  and  final  settlement  of  the  nmnerous  expense  accounts  which  have 
been  on  his  desk  for  many  months. 

(17)  It  is  recommended  the  law  be  so  amended  that  no  division  superintendent  be 

paid  leas  than  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year  for  his  services. 

(18)  It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  of  the  increase  for 

efficiency  of  the  salary  of  a  division  superintendent  without  necessarily  trans- 
ferring him  from  his  division. 

(19)  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  of  English  be  given  the  title  of  '  munidpal 

principal '  on  recommendation  of  division  snperintendents. 

(20)  We  recommend  that  the  general  superintendent  be  invited  to  consider  moat 

seriously  the  matter  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  division  superintendents 
during  the  Christmas  vacation— a  time  when  divisions  can  be  left  alone  with- 
out detriment;  a  time  when  all  schools,  normal  and  primary,  are  closed; 
and  a  time  when  superintendents  would  wish  to  be  in  Manila. 

I  move  that  the  recommendatJons  be  adopted  and  presented  to  the  general  super- 
intendent for  his  respectful  consideration. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  TowKSEKD.  I  move  the  amendment  that  the  recommendations  be  considered 
one  at  a  time. 

Amendment  and  motion  unanimously  carried. 

(1)  That  the  bureau  furnish  the  following  supplies:  Wall  maps  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  etc. 

Motion  to  adopt;  seconded. 

Mr,  TowNSBND.  I  would  recommend  that  the  register  be  exceedingly  simple. 

Motion  carried. 

(2)  That  a  atereopticon  and  slides  be  furnished  each  superintendent  who  desires 

Mr.  RoDWBii.  Ten  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  property  clerk  says  they  are  here,  but  out  of  order.  I  hardly 
think  that  each  superintendent  needs  a  stereopticon.  By  reducing  the  number  to 
10  we  would  be  able  to  get  other  necessary  material.  I  move  that  this  au^estion 
be  adopted  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Bl)  That  transportation  facilities  be  furnished  each  superintendent, 
octor  Bbyan.  I  surest  that  the  transportation  facilities  t>e  paid  from  insular 

Mr.  Lamson.  I  move  that  the  siwgestion  of  the  general  superintendent  be  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  sugg^tion  read  by  the  committee. 

Seconded  and  carriedT 

(4)  As  many  American  teachers  have  families  in  the  States  who  are  dependent 
upon  them  to  whom  they  are  compelled  to  send  money  each  month,  and  as  many 
such  teachers,  being  stationed  tar  rrom  banks  and  money-order  post-offices,  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  buy  drafts  and  money  orders  for  that  purpose,  it  is  suggested 
that  some  clerk  of  the  bureau  ot  education  be  designated  tor  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing to  that  and  other  similar  matters  for  the  teachers  in  the  field- 
Mr.  Bkink,  The  disburaing  officer  does  that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BoDWBLL.  There  is  oi£er  business  also.  Often  teachers  have  business  to  be 
performed  in  ManUa. 

Doctor  Bryan.  Whenever  any  superintendent  or  teacher  wishes  any  aid  at  Manila, 
I  suggest  that  he  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  general  superintendent,  and 
that  it  be  left  to  the  general  superintendent  to  distribute  thia  burden  among  the 
clerks  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Fbebe.  I  move  that  the  suggestion  of  the  general  superintendent  be  adopted 
in  place  of  the  recommendation  of  the  < ■••-- 

Seconded  and  carried. 
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(S)  As  teaching  in  these  islaniis  presents  problems  to  the  American  teacher  such 
as  he  has  never  confronted  before,  meetings  for  conference  are  a  great  cecesaity. 
The  present  meeting  of  superinteDdents  ia  proving  so  helpful  that  it  is  believed  that 
a  general  meeting  for  all  the  teachers  would  be  even  more  so.  It  is  recomniended 
that  an  annual  meetii^  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  archipel^o  be  arranged  for  some 
time  during  the  long  vacation  when  the  greatest  number  could  be  in  attenance.  A 
meeting  of  the  teachers  in  each  province  should  also  be  arranged  by  the  division 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Brink.  Although  the  scheme  is  good,  the  expenses  are  too  high.  For  the 
subdivisions  the  plan  seems  to  be  excellent.  I  move  you  that  the  sn^estion  be  not 
made. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  Lauson.  As  the  author  of  that  suggestion,  I  did  not  mean  that  the  depart- 
ment  should  bear  the  expenses.  To  me  it  is  very  benefidal  to  compare  notes  with 
other  saperintendents  and  to  know  what  is  going  on  outside  of  my  own  province. 
The  experiment  will  not  cost  anything. 

Mr.  Nbwsom.  I  move  this  substitute;  That  we  have  an  annual  meeting  of  division 
superintendents,  and  that  in  each  division  there  may  be  a  meeting  of  the  American 
teachers  of  that  division  during  the  long  vacation. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  CoDDiNOTON.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Lamson's  ideas. 

Mr.  MuEHMAN.  It  seems  to  be  well  to  leave  this  to  the  general  superintendent. 

Mr.  Bard.  How  about  the  expenses?  Should  not  their  expenses  be  met  in  the 
same  manner  as  ours  are  met  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  Brink.  If  the  teachers  are  directed  to  ^,  the  law  provides  for  their  expenses. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Shall  the  teachers  be  required  or  requested  to  attend? 

Substitute  and  motion  carried. 

Mr.  Lahson.  Inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding,  J  move  that 
the  teachers  of  the  archipelago  be  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Manila  some 
time  during  the  long  vacation. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

{6)  As  many  provinces  are  so  poor  as  to  be  entirely  unable  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
native  teachers^,  thus  hampering  the  work  of  education  greatly,  it  is  recommended 
that  such  salaries  be  met  by  the  insular  government  under  such  restrictions  as  the 
Comuiiseion  deem  proper. 

Doctor  Bbyan.  Permit  me  to  say  several  things  in  this  connection.  One  is  this, 
where  insular  aid  is  ^ven,  three  things  have  to  be  conudered:  First,  the  need  to 
have  the  thing  done  at  all;  second,  the  inability  of  the  province  to  meet  that  need; 
third,  the  ability  of  the  insular  government  to  meet  the  need  in  case  the  provincial 
government  is  not  able  to  meet  the  need.  Now,  in  every  case  where  a  province  has 
come  before  the  Commission  with  a  request  of  that  kind,  the  request  has  been  com- 

Elied  with,  I  believe,  to  the  full  ability  of  the  insular  government  after  the  question 
ad  been  canvassed  by  the  Ckimmission.  The  Commission  has  done  just  what  you 
are  asking  for.  There  are  three  or  four  propositions  now  before  the  Commission. 
One  is  that  the  insular  government  meet  the  provlndal  and  municipal  governments 
halfway,  or  a  fourth  of  the  way,  or  some  of  the  way,  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  native  teachers.  The  great  point  is  that  we  can  get  ourselves  into  the  position 
where  we  wiU  not  be  called  upon  to  employ  cocheroa  and  muchscbos  as  teachers. 
Another  thing  ia  to  enact  a  law  authorizii^  the  general  superintendent  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  division  superintendents  to  place  a  limited  number  of  native 
teachers  upon  the  insular  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Lauson.  1  made  that  recommendation  and  wish  to  withdraw  it.  I  move  that 
the  recommendation  be  not  adopted. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  Buck.  One  trouble  is  that  you  make  more  poor  municipalities.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  encourage  them  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  RoDWELL.  One  objection  I  would  find  is  that  the  only  teachers  I  could  recom- 
mend are  in  good  towns  and  are  getting  good  salaries.  I  want  to  ask  how  soon  it 
will  be  when  General  Smith's  statement  becomes  effectivein  regard  to  centralization? 

Doctor  Bryan.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Commission — 
probably  within  the  next  year.  The  insular  government  has  justaboutall  it  can  pay 
for.  When  boiled  down,  there  are  only  two  things  to  be  considered — ^the  helpless- 
ness of  the  municipalities  and  the  inability  of  the  insular  government. 

Mr.  O'Rbilly.  Snch  a  plan  as  that  suggested  will  furnish  good  native  teachers 
from  the  outside,  and  with  them  I  could  supply  many  towns  in  my  division  which 
hardly  justify  the  assignment  of  an  American  teacher. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  believe  that  towns  would  receive  gladly  any  new  Filipino 
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Mr,  Bhink.  I  think  that  Mr.  Sherman's  views  ai 
Many  towna  in  my  division  have  asked  for  good  n 
Motion  carried. 

ia  au^ested,  inaamuch  aa  division  auperiatetidenta  when  traveling  on  offi- 
eas  are  subject  to  the  aame  additional  expense  aa  any  other  government 
},  that  they  be  p.ven  the  same  consideration  in  reimbursement  for  such 

Gloved  to  adopt,  seconded,  carried. 

(8)  It  ia  recommended  that  a  unitomi  polii;y  be  pursueii  witli  reference  to  equip- 
ment and  aid  rendered  secondary  schools. 

Moved  to  adopt,  seconded,  carried. 

(9)  The  general  superintendent  ia  respectfully  requested  to  rule  upon  the  status  of 
division  superintendenta  with  reference  to  vacation  leaves  of  absenct',  as  to  when  and 
how  they  sTiould  be  taken,  if  at  all. 

Moved  to  adopt,  seconded,  carried. 

(10)  It  ia  au^eatad  that  the  general  auperintendent  announce  some  policy  with 
reference  to  promotions  and  increases  of  salaries  of  teachers,  which  shall  be  as  nearly 
uniform  aa  poasible  throughout  the  archipelago. 

Moved  to  adopt,  seconded,  carried. 

(11)  We  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  providing  that  in  all  provincea  where 
municipal  school  funds  have  been  misappropriated  by  municipal  officials,  the  school 
funds  of  all  puebloa  be  kept  in  charge  of  the  provincial  treasurer  and  diaburaed  by 
him  on  theorder  of  thediviaioneuperintendent,  under  such  restrictions  as  the  general 
superintendent  or  the  Commission  may  deem  proper. 

Mr.  Brine.  I  move  that  the  matter  be  set  aside. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

(12)  That  American  teachers  be  reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  in  visiting 
barrio  schools. 

Moved  to  adopt,  seconded,  carried. 

(13)  That  a  suitable  and  comprehensive  blank  form  for  monthly  reports  be 
fumiahed. 

Moved  to  adopt,  seconded,  carried, 

(14)  We  recommend  that  the  papers  read  before  this  convention  he  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  a  copy  fumiahed  each  American  teacher. 

Moved  to  adopt,  seconded,  carried. 

(16)  If  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  an  educational  paper,  we  recommend  that 
some  one  of  the  newspapers  now  published  be  deaignatea  aa  the  official  organ  of  the 
bureau  andall  educational  news  be  publishedin  it,  aridtheinfluenceof  the  educational 
department  be  given  to  its  support. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  move  that  tne  paragraph  be  altered  so  aa  to  recommend  Justicia 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  burean  of  education. 

Doctor  Bbvan.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  tie  up  with  an)  bnsmess 
enterprise.  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  leave  this  question  with  the  general 
eupenntendent  and  the  secretary  of  public  instruction, 

Mr.  MuERMAN.  I  move  the  adoption  of  tlie  si^eation  of  the  genenl  supermfendent 

Seconded  and  carried. 

(16)  The  general  superintendent  is  requested  to  direct  his  disburii  nc  tlerk  to 
make  prompt  and  final  settlement  of  the  numerous  expense  accounts  «hich  ha^e 
been  on  his  desk  for  many  montha. 

Doctor  Bey  AN.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  approve  that,  I  would  like  to  ha\  e  the 
honor  of  doing  that  without  bemg  requested  to  do  so  by  this  convention  I  stand 
pledged  to  do  that  if  the  request  can  be  withdrawn. 

Moved  to  withdraw,  seconded,  carried. 

(17)  It  is  recommended  the  law  be  so  amended  that  no  division  nuperii  ten  lent 
be  paid  less  than  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year  for  his  servicea. 

Mr.  TowNSKND.  What  I  have  to  say  is  said  from  the  standpoinl  of  i  disinterested 
parh".  I  think  that  no  teacher  should  be  paid  more  for  his  work  than  a  supenn 
tendent;  it  puts  the  superintendent  at  a  disadvantage  and  embarrasses  I  im 

Moved  to  adopt,  seconded,  carried. 

(18)  It  ia  recommended  that  the  law  be  so  amended  aa  to  allow  <  f  the  in  reaie 
for  efficiency,  of  the  salary  of  a  division  superintendent  without  necessariK  trans 
terring  him  from  his  division. 

Moved  to  adopt,  seconded,  carried. 

(19)  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  of  English  be  given  the  titl  of  Mum  ij  il 
Principal"  on  recommendation  of  the  division  superintendents. 

Moved  to  adopt,  seconded,  carried. 

(20)  We  recommend  that  the  general  superintendent  bo  invited  to  consider  moat 
seriously  the  matter  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  division  superinteudentsduring 
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the  Christmas  vacation— a  time  when  divisions  ci 
a  time  when  all  schools,  normal  and  primary,  ap 
tendenta  would  wish  to  be  in  Manila, 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  move  the  adoption  of  that  paragraph. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  Brine.  I  think  the  period  mentioned  is  one  of  the  poorest  that  conld  be 
selected.  It  ia  also  a  questJon  whether  all  the  division  superintendents  wish  to  be  in 
Manila.  Those  of  us  who  have  families  would  prefer  to  remain  at  home,  and  I  for 
one  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  be  absent  at  that  time. 

Motion  lost. 

(Intermission  of  ten  minutes.) 

Doctor  Bbvan.  We  will  now  list«n  to  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Bodwell  read  the  foUowii^  report: 

Dear  Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  proposed  new 
school  law  as  agreed  upon  by  the  committee.  The  changes  jffoposed  by  the  pass- 
age of  this  act  are  so  few  and  so  very  reasonable,  as  viewed  by  the  different  division 
superintendents,  that  we  are  ansious  to  see  it  accepted  substantially  as  submitted. 
Tlie  change  may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

(1)  Providing  for  reasonable  traveling  expenses  for  superintendents  and  teachers 
while  traveling  on  official  business. 

(2)  Providii^  means  whereby  the  division  saj^erintendent  can,  at  any  time,  sus- 
pend or  dismiss  native  teachers  on  suflBcient  and  iust  grounds. 

(3)  Providing  that  no  public  school  funds  shall  be  expended  without  the  written 
approval  of  the  division  superintendent. 

(4)  Authorizing  the  general  superintendent  to  appoint  Filipino  teachers  of  English, 
to  be  paid  by  insular  government,  the  number  and  salaries  to  be  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(5)  Amending  the  municipal  government  act: 

(a)  So  as  to  take  the  control  of  the  teachers  in  the  pueblo  schools  out  of  the  hands 
of  iJie  municipality  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  division  saperintendent. 

(6)  Giving  the  municipal  council  authority  to  pass  compulsory  school  ordinances. 

(c)  Increasing  the  amount  of  school  tax  by  one-eighth  per  cent,  making  the  mini- 
mum three-eighths — one-fourth  to  be  used  as  teachers'  fund  and  one-e^hth  to  be 
used  by  the  municipality  for  building  fund. 

(6)  By  amending  the  provincial  government  act  hy  providing  for  a  provincial 
school  fund  to  be  collected  and  disbursed  by  the  provmcial  treasurer  upon  written 
approval  of  the  division  superintendent 

I  would  su^st  that  as  soon  as  practicable  each   division  superintendent  and 
teacher  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  all  the  laws  appertaining  to  the  schools  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.    This  would  permit  one  ana  all  to  become  familiar  with  the 
school  laws,  and  perhaps  save  many  misunderstandings  and  embarrassments. 
Eeapectiully, 

W.  A.  Preuitt,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  committee  on  ledalation,  appointed  to  review  the  present  school 
laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  offer  such  amendments  as  in  the  sense  of  the 
convention  seemed  meet  and  proper,  b^  leave  to  submit  the  inclosed  draft  of  Act 

Ko, ,  proposing  various  amendments  to  the  present  school  laws,  and  suggest  that, 

if  same  meets  with  your  approval,  it  be  submitted  to  the  Civil  Commission  for  their 
consideration  and  action. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Wm.  A.  Prouitt, 

W.   W.   RODWELL 

M.  A.  Coi-Tox, 
W.  B.  Freee, 
0.  E.  Putnam, 

Cmnmillee, 
[So. .] 

AN  ACT  to  repeal  Acta  Numbered  Four  hunatcl  and  seventy-seven,  Five  hooared  and  twenty-flve, 
all  of  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and  seventy-two,  aQthorisine  tbe  payment  of  assistant  la  the 
general  eoperlntendent,  and  division  saperintendent  for  NuevaViier"-   ■ ^  '  -'  " — ■-  — - 


geneial  eopellntendent,  and  division  superintendent  for  Nueva  VizGaya.  t«  amend  Act  Number 
iDd  torty-lhi 


establishing  a  department  of  public  fnstnietion,  to  lunend  sections  eighteen,  thirty- 


ot  the  proviaclal  government  Act  Eighty-three,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  authority  of  the  United  i^atea,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Qymmission,  that; 

Sbction  1.  Acts  Numbered  Four  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Five  hundred  and 
twenty-flve,  and  all  of  Six  hundred  and  seventy-two,  except  section  two,  providing 
for  payment  of  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  and  division  supenntendent 
for  Sueva  Vizcaya,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Section  2.  ActNumbered Seventy-lour,  eatablishingadepartment of  public  instruc- 
tion, is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(ii)  Bystrikingout, -wherever  itis  used  in  said  act,  the  words  "  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "bureau  of  education." 

(6)  By  striking  out  sections  numbered  one  to  twenty-seven,  inclusive,  and  inserts 
in^  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  sections: 

'Section  1.  A  bureau  of  education  for  the  Phili)>pine  Islands,  under  the  executive 
control  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  is  hereby  esUblished,  the  central 
offli*  of  which  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Manila.  All  primary  instruction  in  the  schools 
established  or  maintained  under  this  act  stiall  be  fre«,  and  all  secondary  instruction 
in  the  schools  established  by  the  several  provinces  shall  be  free  at  least  to  the  pupils 
residing  in  the  provinces  in  which  the  schools  are  established. 

"Section 2.  All  schools  heretofore  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  military  government,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the  bureau  ol 
education  established  by  section  one,  and  are  made  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
officers  of  this  department. 

"Sections.  The  chief  officer  of  this  bureau  shall  be  denominated  the  general  super- 
intendent of  education,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  civil  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Commission.  His  annual  salary  shall  be  six  thousand  dollars, 
payable  monthly.  He  shall  have  the  following  powers  and  duties,  to  be  exercised  and 
discharged  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction: 

"(a)  He  shall  establish  primary  schools  in  every  pueblo  in  the  archipelago,  where 
practicable,  and  shall  reoigauize  tnose  already  established  where  such  reoi^nization 


"  (b)  He  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion, an  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  education,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  dollare,  payable  monthly,  and  shall  prescribe  the  duties 
of  said  assistant.  He  shall  also  appoint,  subject  to  me  approval  of  the  secretary  of 
of  public  instruction,  acity  superintendent  of  schools  for  Manila,  and  division  super- 
intendents of  schools  tor  other  parts  of  the  archipeli^,  at  the  salaries  hereinafter 
provided,  and  the  teachers  and  clerks  authorized  by  law,  and  shall  prescribe  the 
duties  of  such  teachers  and  clerks. 

"  (c)  He  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers  within  the  limits  established  by  law. 

"  id]  He  shall  fix  a  curriculum  tor  primary,  secondary,  and  other  public  schools. 

"  (e)  He  shall  prescribe  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  principal  teacher  of 
each  school  over  the  other  teachers,  if  anv,  and  his  duties  as  teacher  actually  engaged 
in  the  work  of  instruction  and  in  caring  for  the  schoolhouse  and  school  property. 

"(/)  He  shall  approve  plans  for  the  construction  of  schoolhouses  to  be  built  by 
the  munidpalities  or  provinces,  shall  fix  the  amount  of  land  required  in  each  case, 
and  shall  liescribe  rtiles  of  hygiene  which  shall  be  observed  in  connection  with  the 
schools  of  the  archipeli^.  Plans  for  the  constrnction  of  schoolhouses  shall,  on 
request  of  any  mumcipality  or  province,  he  made  by  the  chi^  of  the  bureau  of 
architecture. 

"{ff)  He  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  pueblos  in  which  English  teachers  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  insular  treasury  shall  teach.  He  may  exercise  this  discretion  in 
Eavor  ol  those  pueblos  which  shall  construct  and  maintain  suitable  schoolhouses  by 
local  taxation  or  contribution. 

"  (ft)  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  ol  a  division  superintendent,  or  that  of  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools  lor  Manila,  he  may  dischaige  all  the  duties  ot  such 
position  during  the  vacancy,  or  he  ijiay  designate  a  subordinate  of  the  bureau  to  dis- 
charge such  duties  temporarily  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  limitations  as 
are  provided  in  section  two  of  act  Numbered  Four  hundred  and  eight 

"  (i)  He  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  all  estimates  made  for  funds  by  division 
superintendents  and  forward  them,  with  his  recommendation,  to  the  secretary  ol 
puDlic  instruction  for  submission  to  the  Commission. 

"  [})  On  or  before  September  the  fifst  of  each  year  he  shail  make  a  report  of  his 
administration  for  the  previous  twelve  months  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruction, 
who  may  call  for  special  reports  from  time  to  time.  In  the  regular  annual  report  it 
shall  be  the  duty  ot  the  superintendent  to  recommend  changes  in  the  school  law 
which  he  deems  expedient. 

''  (i)  He  shall  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  entire  bureau  and  shall  prepare 
and  promulgate  rules  for  the  examination  and  determination  ot  the  qualifications  of 
applicants  for  positions  of  division  superintendents  and  teachers  and  for  the  guidance 
"f  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  bureau,  adapted  to  carry  out  this  law  and  not 
nivmaiofoTit;  with  its  provisions. 


"(')  He  shall  have  authority  to  establish  night  schools,  but  no  night-school  class 
shall  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Manila  or  the  insular  government 
in  which  the  aver:^  nightly  attendance  in  each  school  month  under  each  teacher 
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is  not  at  least  fifteen  pupila  over  the  age  of  fourteen  yeare.  If  it  is  found  at  the  end 
of  any  month  that  the  average  nightly  attendance  of  any  class  has  been  leas  than 
fifteen,  such  class  shall  be  discontinued.  The  teacher  of  such  cia.ss  shall,  however, 
be  entitled  to  pay  for  each  night  of  actual  teaching  during  the  month,  even  if  the 
average  has  been  less  than  fifteen,  but  a  class  discontinued  for  lack  of  the  rei^uired 
attendance  shall  not  again  be  organized,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  division 
superintendent,  and  nnless  at  least  twenty-five  pupils  shall  have  been  enrollwl  and 
sball  have  s^ified  their  intention  of  oecomii^  re^lar  members  of  the  class. 
Teachers  of  night-school  classes  shall  be  paid  only  lor  n^hts  of  actual  teaching. 

"  (m)  He  shall  select  all  schoolbooks  and  other  supplies  to  be  used  by  the  bureau 
of  education  and  shall  contract  for  the  purchase  of  same  as  anthorized  by  law. 

"Bectiox  4.  There  shall  be  a  superior  advisory  board  of  education  composed  of  the 
general  superintandeiit  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commission.  It 
shall  he  the  duty  of  the  board  to  hold  regular  meetings  once  in  two  mouths,  on  a  day 
to  be  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  board,  and  such  special  meetings  as  shall  be  called  by 
the  general  superintendent.  The  general  superintendent  shall  act  as  presidentof  the 
board.  The  stenc^rapher  of  the  general  superintendent  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the 
board  and  keep  minutes  of  its  proceedings.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  assist 
the  general  superintendent  by  advice  and  information  concerning  the  educational 
neeas  and  condition  of  the  islands;  to  make  such  investigations  as  (he  general  super- 
intendent may  desire,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  from  time  to 
time  as  to  needei  amendments  to  the  law.  Each  of  the  four  members  of  the  board 
appointed  by  virtue  of  this  section  shall  receive  as  compensation  ten  dollars  for  eath 
regular  or  special  meeting  which  he  sball  attend.  Any  member  of  the  board  who  is 
a  nonresident  of  Manila  shall  be  paid  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses  for  travel 
from  his  residence  to  Manila  and  his  return^  and  hotel  expenses.  Requisitions  tor 
the  amount  required  to  pay  such  compensation  and  expenses  shall  be  made  hy  the 
general  superintendent.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  such  board  appomted 
under  this  section  shall  be  for  three  years,  or  until  their  succeesors  are  appointed  and 
qualified. 

"  Section  5.  The  archipelago  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  divided  into  thirty-five  school 
divisions.  In  the  first  division  (the  city  of  Manila  and  its  barrios)  there  shall  I)e  a 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  in  each  of  the  other  divisions,  except  the  thirty- 
second,  thirty-third,  thirty-fourth,  and  thirty-fifth,  thereshallbearegularly  appointed 
division  superintendent.  Thedivisions  and  theannual  salaries  of  the  superintendents 
thereof  ^hatl  be  as  follows; 

"First  division,  the  eity  of  Manila  and  its  barrios,  three  thousand  dollars. 

"Second  division,  Albay  and  Soraogon,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

"Third  division,  Ambos  Camarinee,  two  thousand  dollars. 

"  Fourth  division,  Bataiigas,  two  thousand  dollars. 

"Fifth  division,  Bohol,  two  thousand  dollars  up  to  July  ],  1903;  on  and  afU-r  tliat 
date,  one  thousand  eieht  hundred  dollars. 

"  Sixth  division,  Bma«an,  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

n  and  Isabela,  two  thousand  two  hundre<l  and  fifty 

le  thousand  Ave  hundred  dollars. 
, , e  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

"Tenth  division,  Cebu,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

"  Eleventh  division,  Ilocos  Norte,  two  thousand  dollare. 

"Twelfth  division,  Ilocos  Sur  and  Abra,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

"  Thirteenth  division,  lloilo  and  Antique,  two  thonsajid  five  hundred  dollars. 

"  Fourteenth  division.  La  Li^una,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

''Fifteenth  division,  La  Union,  one  thousa:id  five  hundred  dollars. 

"  Sixteenth  division,  Leyle  and  Samar,  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

"Seventeenth  division,  Masbate,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"Eighteenth  division,  Mindanao  and  Jolo  {with  the  exception  of  Misamis  and 
Surimo),  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"Nineteenth  division,  Misamis,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"Twentieth  division,  Nueva  Ecija,  two  thousand  dollars. 

"  Twenty-first  division,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"Twenty-second  division.  Occidental  N^ros,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

"Twenty-third  divis. 

"Twenty-fourth  divi 
fifty  dollars. 

"Twenty-fifth  division,  Patigasinan,  two  tlioiiHand  five  hundred  dollars. 
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"Twenty-sixth  division,  Rizal,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"Twenty-seventh  division,  Romblon,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 

"Twenty-eighth  division,  Surigao,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"Twenty-ninth  division,  Tariac,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"Thirtieth  division,  Tayabas,  two  thousand  dollara. 

"Thirty-first  division,  Zambales,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"In  the  thirty-second,  thirty-third,  thirty- fourth,  and  thirty-fifth  divisions,  com- 
prising the  provinces  of  Mindoro,  Bengnet,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  and  Paragua,  the 
respective  gJvernora  shall  act,  without  additional  compensation,  as  division  superin- 
tendents; Ptoeided,  That  for  school  purposes  the  entire  island  of  Paragua  shall  con- 
stitute the  school  division  under  the  supervision  of  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
Pan^na. 

"Section  6.  Whenever  the  business  of  his  office  renders  it  necessary,  each  division 
superintendent  may  be  allowed  a  clerk,  to  be  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
civil-service  law.  The  respective  salaries  of  the  clerks  of  the  seventh,  tenth,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  twenty-second,  twenty-fourth,  and  twenty-fifth 
divisions  shall  not  exceed  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum; 
the  respective  salaries  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  twen- 
tieth, and  thirtieth  divisions  shall  not  exceed  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum;  and  the  respective  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth, 
fifteenth,  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  twenty-first,  twenty-third,  twenty-sixth,  twenty- 
seventh,  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  and  thirty-first  divisions  shall  not  exceed  a 
sunt  at  the  rate  ol  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

"Section  7.  The  actual  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  subsistence  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  as^stant  to  the  general  saperintendent,  the  division  superintend- 
ents, and  teachers  while  aiwent  from  their  usual  places  of  residence  on  official  busi- 
ness, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  insular  treasury;  Promded,  That  wherever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  general  superintendent,  it  is  to  the  advant^e  of  the  servitte  he  may 
authorize,  in  lieu  of  all  traveling  expcEiaes,  a  per  diem  allowance  to  any  division 
superintendent  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  and  a  halt  United  States  currency,  per 
day  while  traveling  on  official  business. 

"Section  8.  Except  where  otherwise  provided,  provisions  of  this  act  describing 
the  duties  and  powers  of  division  superintendents  shall  apply  to  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  Manila. 

"Section  9.  Each  division  superintendent  shall,  subject  to  rules  prescribed  by 
the  generalsuperintendent  under  section  three,  (it)  appoint  the  native  school  teachers 
to  serve  in  the  schools  within  his  division  and  shall  fix  their  salaries  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  law.-care  being  taken  that  only  such  teachers  shall  be  appointed  and 
such  salaries  fixed  as  the  public  school  funds  may  warrant. 

' '  The  division  superintendent  shall  have  sole  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  general  superintendent,  to  suspend  or  dismiss  native  teachers  on  snfficient  and 
just  grounds.  No  public  school  funds,  either  municipal  or  provincial,  shall  be 
expended  without  the  written  approval  of  the  division  superintendent.  He  shall 
examine  the  schoolhouses  occupied  for  pobiic  instruction  within  his  division  with  a 
view  to  determining  their  suitableness  and  hygienic  conditions.  Should  the  school- 
honae  in  which  any  school  is  conducted  apj)ear  to  the  division  superintendent  to  be 
unsuitable  and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  children,  and  should  no  other  school- 
house  be  available,  he  shall  have  power,  subject  t«  the  approval  of  the  general  super- 
intendent, to  discontinue  such  school,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  thereafter  to  use  the 
schoolhonse  thus  condemned  for  public  school  purposes.  He  shall  make  e««(ul 
investigations  into  the  agricultural  conditions  existing  in  hia  division  and  shall  make 
reports  thereon  to  the  general  superintendent  of  education.  He  shall  see  to  it  by 
personal  visits,  and  by  requiring  reports  from  the  principal  teacher  of  each  school, 
that  the  curriculum  for  primary  and  secondary  schools  prescribed  by  the  general 
superintendent  of  education  is  complied  with.  He  shall  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  supplies  and  text-hooks  needed  in  each  school  in  his  division  and  shall  make 
report  of  the  same  at  as  early  a  date  aa  posaihie  to  the  general  superintendent,  who 
inay  furnish  the  supjilies  needed.  He  shall  appoint  one-half  of  the  local  school 
board  in  each  pueblo  in  his  division,  as  provided  in  section  ten.  Unless  otherwise 
authorized  and  directed  by  the  general  superintendent  of  education,  or  the  civU  gov- 
ernor, he  shall  have  and  maintain  his  residence  and  keep  his  office  in  the  town  in 
which  the  provincial  school  isestablished,  if  such  school  exists,  and  if  no  such  school 
exists  he  shall  have  and  maintain  hia  residence  and  keep  his  office  in  one  of  the 
lai^  towns  of  his  division,  from  which  all  the  pueblos  in  such  division  can  be  most 
conveniently  reached. 

"Section  10.  There  shall  be  established  in  each  municipality  organized  under  any 
general  order  of  the  military  governor  or  under  such  municipal  code  as  may  be  here- 
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after  enacted,  a  local  school  board,  coneiBtrng  of  four  or  six  members,  as  the  dlviaion 
superintendent  may  determine,  in  addition  to  the  preaidecte  or  alcalde  of  Uie  munic- 
ipality, who  shall  be  a  member  es  officio.  OoeJialf  of  the  members,  except  the 
member  es  officio,  shall  be  elected  by  the  municipal  touncil,  and  the  remainin* 
half  shall  be  appointed  by  the  division  superintendent,  and  the  term  of  office  of  aU 
members,  holding  by  appointment  or  election,  shall  be  two  years  and  until  their 
successors  shall  have  been  duly  elected  or  appointed. 

"Section  11.  The  appointed  or  elected  members  of  the  local  school  board  may, 
after  due  notiee  and  hearing,  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  division  superintendent, 
subject  to  the  approval  ol  the  jfeneral  soperintendent,  wbo  shall  have  power  to 
suspend  such  members  temporarily. 

"Section  12.  It  shall  be  the  power  and  duty  of  the  local  school  board: 

"(o)  To  visit  from  time  to  time  the  schools  of  the  pueblo  and  to  report  bimonthly 
to  the  division  superintendent  their  condition  and  the  attendance  of  pupils. 

"(6)  To  recommend  sites  and  plans  to  the  municipal  counsel  for  schoolhouees  to 
be  erected. 

"{c)  Where  there  are  two  or  more  schools  in  the  pueblo,  to  adopt  rules,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  division  superintendent,  for  assailing  the  pupils  of  the  pueblo 
to  the  several  schools. 

"(d)  Torepc 
hould  be  raise< 
dental  school  e:  , 

"(e)  To  report,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary,  direclly  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  pueblo  and  to  make  suggestions  in 
respect  thereto  as  may  seem  to  it  expedient. 

"(/)  To  recommend  to  the  municipal  council  such  ordinances  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  secure  the  proper  attendance  ot  pupils  upon  the  public  schools. 

"  Section  13.  Every  pueblo  shall  constitute  a  school  district,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  ot  the  municipal  council  thereof  to  make  as  ample  provision  as  possible  by 
local  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suitable  school  grounds,  buildings,  and 
furniture,  and  also  for  the  other  necessary  incidental  expenses  of  the  public  primary 
schools  established  within  its  jurisdiction. 

"In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  topography  of  the  country  or  the  difficulty  of 
communication  between  parts  ot  the  same  pueblo  require  it,  the  division  superin- 
tendent may  attach  a  part  of  one  pueblo  to  the  school  district  of  another,  and  shall, 
in  such  case,  fix  the  amountwhich  it  will  be  just  for  the  municipr.l  council  of  the 
former  to  contribute  to  the  annual  school  expense  of  the  latter. 

"Section  14.  The  English  language  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  made  the  basis 
of  all  public  school  instruction. 

"Section  15.  Authority  is  hereby  given  to  the  general  superinte.ident  of  educa- 
tion to  establish  a  force  of  trained  teiichers,  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  in  number, 
for  the  primary  schools,  such  force  to  be  made  up  of  teachers  obtained  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  salaries  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly.  Authority  is  also  hereby 
given  to  the  general  superintendent  to  ODtein  such  other  additional  trained  teachers 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  provincifli  schools  of  secondary  instruction  at  salaries  at 
the  rate  ot  not  more  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable 
monthly.  AutJiority  is  also  hereby  given  the  general  superintendent  to  appoint  addi- 
tional trained  Filipino  teachers,  not  to  exceed in  number,  at  salaries  ot  cot  more 

than dollars  per  annum.     These  teachers  shall  be  maintained  in  the  service  of 

the  insular  government,  and  the  exact  salary  of  each  teacher  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
general  auperintendent  of  education  in  accordance  with  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher 
in  question  and  the  importance  of  the  position  held.  The  appointment  of  persons 
residing  in  the  United  States  to  service  in  the  bureau  of  education  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  Act  numbered  eighty, 
as  amende^l  by  Act  numbered  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and  Act  numbered 
six  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

"Section  16.  No  teacher  or  other  person  shall  teach  or  criticise  the  doctrines  of 
any  church,  religious  sect,  or  denomination,  or  shall  attempt  to  influence  the  pupils 
for  or  agwnst  any  church  or  relieious  sect  in  any  public  school  established  under  this 
act.  If  any  teacher  shall  intentionally  violate  this  section,  he  or  she  shall,  after  due 
hearing,  be  dismissed  from  the  publlcservice:  Provided,  however.  That  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  priest  or  minister  ot  any  church  established  in  the  pueblo  where  a  public 
school  is  ^tuated,  either  in  person  or  by  a  desi^nat^d  teacher  of  relif^on,  to  teach 
rel^ion  for  one-half  an  hour  three  times  a  week  in  theschool  building  to  those  public 
school  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  it  and  express  their  desire  therefor 
inwritingliled  with  the  principal  teacher  of  theschool,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  division 
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saperintendent,  who  shall  fix  the  honrs  and  rooma  for  such  teaching.  But  no  public 
scnool  teacher  shall  either  conduct  rel^ous  exerciaes  or  teach  reli^on  or  art  as  a 
d^ignated  religious  teacher  in  the  school  building  nnder  the  foregoing  authority,  and 
no  pupil  shall  DC  required  by  any  public  school  teacher  to  attend  and  receive  the 
religious  instruction  herein  permitted.  Should  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  teach 
religion  be  used  by  the  priest,  minister,  or  religious  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States,  or  of  discouraging  the  attendance  of  pupila  at  such 

Sublic  school,  or  of  creating  a  disturbance  of  public  order,  or  of  interfering  with  the 
isdpline  of  the  school,  the  division  superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  general  superintendent,  may,  after  due  investigation  and  hearing,  forbid  such 
ofEending  priest,  minister,  or  rel^ous  teacher  from  entering  the  public  school  building 
thereafter. 

"Sbotion  it.  There  shall  be  established  and  mdntaioed  in  the  city  of  Manila  a 
normal  school  for  the  education  of  natives  of  the  islands  in  the  science  o!  teaching. 
The  rules  and  plans  for  the  oi^anization  and  conduct  of  such  schools  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  pupils  entering  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  general  superintendent 
of  education. 

"Section  18.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  city  of  Manila  a 
trade  school  for  the  instruction  of  natives  of  the  islands  in  the  useful  trades.  The 
X>owers  and  duties  of  the  general  superintendent  in  respect  to  this  school  shall  he  the 
same  as  those  provided  in  the  section  in  respect  to  the  normal  school. 

"Section  19.  The  general  superintendent  of  education  is  authorized  and  directed, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  military  governor,  to  procure  the  making  of  plans  and 
estimates  tor  the  creation  of  such  school  buildings  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
practicable  at  the  present  time,  including  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  normal 
school  in  Manila  and  abuildingor  buildings  for  the  trade  school  directed  to  be  estab- 
lished in  sections  seventeen  and  eighteen  hereof.  The  estimated  cost  of  such 
buildings  and  their  proper  equipment  shall  not  exceed  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Such  plans  and  estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

"Section  20.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  in  any  way  to  forbid,  impede, 
or  obstruct  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  private  schools. 

"Section  21.  Whenever  sums  of  money  are  mentioned  in  this  act,  they  shall  be 
nnderstood  to  be  money  of  the  United  States." 

Skctiok  3.  Subsection  (1),  of  section  eighteen  of  the  municipal  government  act, 
numbered  eighty-two,  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting,  after  the  word  "ordinance," 
in  the  fourth  line,  the  words  except  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  members  of 
the  local  school  board,"  and  also  by  inserting  in  line  five,  after  the  word  "employe," 
the  words  ' '  except  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  members  of  the  local  school 
board,"  makinsthe  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (1)  He  shwl  appoint,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  the  municipal  treasurer,  municipal  secretary,  and  all  nonelective 
officers  and  employes  that  may  be  provided  for  by  law,  or  by  ordinance,  except 
teachers  in  the  public  schools;  and  at  any  time,  for  cause,  he  may  suspend  any  such 
ofBcer  or  employe,  except  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  members  of  the  local 
school  board,  lor  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days,  which  suspension  may  be  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  period  by  the  council;  and,  by  and  with  the  consent  ot  the 
majority  ot  all  the  members  of  the  council,  he  may  dischaige  any  such  officer  or 
employe." 

Section  4.  Subsection  (H),  section  thirty-nine  ot  the  Municipal  Government  Act 
Numbered  Eighty-two,  as  amended  by  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
section  one,  snlisectJon  (e),  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  words:  "The  council  shall  not  expend  public  school  funds  except  on 
the  written  approval  ot  the  division  superintendent,"  making  the  subsection  to  read: 

"(ft)  Estabush  and  maintain  primary  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  and  super- 
vision of  the  division  superintendent.  The  council  shall  not  expend  public  school 
funds  except  on  the  written  approval  ot  the  division  superintendent." 

Sbction  6.  Subsection  (a),  section  forty  of  the  Municipal  Government  Act  Niun- 
bered  Eighty-two,  as  amended  by  subsection  (g),  section  one  of  Act  Numbered  One 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting  in  line  five,  after 
the  words  "local  school  board,"  the  words  "or  a  public  school  teacher,"  makii^the 
subsection  to  read: 

"(a)  To  order  the  suspension  or  removal  at  any  time,  for  cause,  ot  any  nonelective 
officer,  except  a  member  of  a  local  school  board  or  a  public  school  teacher,  provided 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  shall  be  required  for  such  removal." 

Section  6.  Section  forty  ot  the  Municipal  Government  Act  Numbered  liMity-two 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  subsection  (1) ; 

"(1)  To  pass  ordinances,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  division  supenntendent, 
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compellii^  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
u|>on  the  public  primary  schools,  exi»pt  such  children  a 
aome  other  school. " 

Section  7,  Subsection  (a)  section  forty-three  of  the  Municipal  Government  Act 
Numbered  E^htj-two  ia  hereby  amended  by  changing,  in  lines  eight  and  nine,  the 
words  "one-fourth"  to  the  words  "three-eiehthH,"  and  in  line  nine  the  word  "one- 
half"  to  the  words  "— — -,"  making  the  clauae  in  lines  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven 
read  as  follows: 

"Which  tax  shall  not  be  less  than  three-eighths  of  one  percentum  and  not  more 
than  — — —  of  one  percentom  of  the  value  of  eaid  land,  buildings,  and  improvements 
as  assessed  in  accordance  with  law." 

Sbction  8.  Subsection  (b)  section  forty-three  of  the  Municipal  (government  Act 
Numbered  Eighty-two  ia  hereby  cancelled  and  the  following  subsection  (b)  is  substi- 
tuted in  lieu  thereof: 

"  (b)  The  proceeds  of  one-fonrth  of  one  percentum  of  the  lands  and  improvements 
asasseesed  sliall  be  collected  by  the  provincial  treasurer  and  held  by  him  as  a  part  of 
a  general  insularfundfor  the  payment  of  municipal  teachers' salaries.  The  proceeds 
of  one-eighth  of  one  percentum.  shall  be  expwided  by  the  municipal  council,  subject 
to  the  written  approval  of  the  division  superintendent,  for  the  purpose  oi  providing 
or  erecting  euitacile  school  buildings  and  for  defrayii^  any  other  necessai^  mcidental 
expenses  of  the  public  schools  of  the  municipality.     The  municipal  council  shall  have 

discretion  to  expend  the  remaining or  so  much  thereof  as  they  shall  deem 

wise  to  levy,  for  any  lawful  municipal  purpose  herein  provided," 

Section  9.  Section  nine  of  the  Provincial  Gtovemment  Act  Numbered  Eighty-three 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  to  the  last  sentence  the  following  words: 

"Except  the  funds  collected  for  the  jMiyment  of  municipal  teachers'  salaries.  He 
shall  pav  the  municipal  teachers'  salaries  in  accordance  with  pay  rolls  to  be  made 
out  by  tne division  superintendent  from  month  to  month." 

Section  10.  Section  thirteen  of  the  Provincial  Government  Act  Numbered  Eighty- 
three  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  tollowing_  subsection: 

"(p)  To  provide  and  equip,  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  division  superintend- 
ent, a  builiung  or  buildings  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  vacation  nonnal  schools." 

Section  11.  All  municipal  school  funds  in  the  possession  of  the  various  municipal 
treasurers  shall  be  transferred  to  the  provincial  treasurer  upon  the  pass^e  of  this  act. 

Section  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Report  of  le|;;is]ative  committee  was  adopted. 

Doctor  Bryan.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  and  you  ought  to  be  very 

Slad  that  I  am  too  tired  to  make  anything  like  a  speech.  Although  I  tiave  it  in  iny 
eart  to  talk  to  you  this  morning,  I  am  too  tired,  but  I  wish  to  run  along  more  or 
less  at  random, 

I  have  it  in  mind  to  hold  what  might  be  termed  an  annual  round-up  of  the  divi- 
sion superintendents,  and  I  think  this  is  about  the  r^ht  time  of  the  year  for  it. 

I  believe  already  we  have  established  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  the  islands 
that  promotions,  transfers,  increases,  appointments,  and  all  those  changes  which  do 
not  make  for  stability  in  the  bureau  are  not  going  to  occur  weekly  or  monthly  or 
quarterly  except  in  rather  exceptional  cases. 

I  hope  to  get  a  large  appropriation  for  the  bureau  of  education  in  January  with  a 
view  to  ordering  enough  books  and  other  supplies  to  equip  the  schools  adequately 
for  the  coming  year.  I  hope  to  place  this  order  early  enough  to  allow  the  goods  t« 
reach  you  bdore  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  I  wish,  therefore,  in  this  gen- 
eral round-hp  of  division  superintendents,  you  would  take  this  opportunity  to  supply 
me  with  a  list  of  your  needs.  These  lists  I  will  look  over  and  get  into  final  shape 
for  making  up  a  large  order  in  January  of  each  year,  enabling  me  at  each  round-up 
to  tell  you  what  goods  have  been  ordered  and  what  goods  you  may  expect. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  of  my  experience  I  have  never  had  a  week  productive  of 
half  as  many  valuable  things  to  me  as  this  present  week.  I  believe  that  the  good 
results  of  this  conference  wul  be  felt  in  every  province  of  the  Archipelago.  Since  I 
have  become  the  chiefof  the  bureau  of  education  there  has  been  the  greatest  freedom 
and  harmony  between  tie  higher  officials  and  myself.  General  Smith  said,  before 
he  took  the  oath  of  office,  that  he  was  not  by  profession  a  schoolman;  that  he  would 
go  down  the  line  no  farther  than  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent;  that  he 
and  I  would  not  get  our  functions  mixed  if  we  knew  how.  He  said,  "I  am  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  bureau  of  education  on  the  Commission.  I  shall  be  interested  in 
everything  that  happens  below  me,  but  I  shall  in  no  way  whatever  interfere  with 
the  work  of  (he  general  superintendent." 

■That  is  a  little  speech,  gentlemen,  that  I  had  direct  from  the  I'ivil  governor  before 
I  accepted  the  general   sui)erin tendency.     It  is  the  only  condition  under  which  I 
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would  have  accepted  such  a  poaition.  If  I  had  the  treedoni  which  oueht  to  ^a  with 
such  a  position,  they  muat  hold  me  aheolutely  responsible  for  the  wort  that  is  done 
ic  the  bureau.     I  am  willing  to  assume  that  responsibility. 

The  division  superintendents  should  have  a  hige  degree  of  freedom.  You  are  not 
thirty-five  chief  clerka;  you  are  school  saperintendente.    You  are  supposed  to  know 

Jour  divisions  in  a  way  that  no  general  superintendent  would  know  them,  although 
believe  it  is  the  business  of  the  general  superintendent  to  know  every  one  of  them. 
Some  of  the  freedom  that  has  been  granted  the  general  snperintendent  should  pass 
right  down  the  line;  likewise  the  same  responsibility  goes  down  the  line. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  teacher  is  absolutely  responsible  for  the  size  of  his  school. 
I  do  believe  that  the  teacher  ought  to  get  the  children  into  the  school  or  know  the 
reaaon  why  they  are  not  there— in  a  good  many  cases  he  would  be  obliged  t«  know 
the  reason  why.  Hold  your  teachers  for  results,  and  put  them  in  the  places  where 
results  can  he  obtained.  When  additional  teachers  come  to  the  islands  and  are  sent 
to  their  posts,  you  will  be  the  posts;  farther  than  that  I  shall  not  go. 

We  can  not  give  up  the  wort  which  we  have  undertaken.  We  nave  aaaumed  the 
responsible  duty  of  fitting  these  people  for  citizenship,  and  there  can  be  no  running 
from  the  ranks.  At  a  fearful  price,  you  have  become  pilots  in  unknown  educational 
seaa,  and  whether  future  generations  will  gain  or  lose  rests  with  you. 

Before  concluding,  I  desire  to  say  several  things.  The  first  is  that  Act  672  shall 
have  no  rest  until  it  is  repealed.  Second,  there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  effort  until 
permanent  and  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  transportation  of  division 
superintendents  on  tours  of  inax>^ction  of  their  divisions.  Third,  there  shall  he  a 
vacation  arrangement  whereby  superintendents  will  not  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  their 
work  or  their  health;  a  suitable  arrangement  will  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
auperintendente. 

1  wish  to  thank  each  and  every  snperintendent  for  his  cordiality,  his  frankness, 
and  his  freedom.  Upon  the  open  and  unreserved  manner  in  which  yon  diecussed 
the  various  topics  I  congratulate  you.  I  trust  that  you  may  return  to  your  posts 
with  renewed  v^r  and  renewed  inspiration,  prepared  to  perform  a  work  in  the 
next  twelve  months  even  greater  than  that  ol  the  last  twelve.  I  thank  you  again, 
and  wish  you  all  health  ana  happineBS.     [Applause.^ 

Mr.  ToWNSBND,  I  move  that  the  thanksof  thedivisionsu^perintendents  be  extended 
to  the  general  superintendent  for  the  courteous  consideration  which  has  been  shown 
by  him  in  the  meetii^  which  is  just  coming  to  an  end. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  TowKSBND.  Superintendents,  at  the  call  of  the  general  superintendent  we  came 
together  with  our  problems,  our  difficulties,  and  our  discouragements.  Onr  confer- 
ences have  diffused  such  wisdom  in  dealing  with  these  matters  as  any  of  us  posseHsed, 
and  courage  and  enthusiasm  have  betm  conti^ous.  We  return  to  our  divisions  with 
increased  wisdom,  with  renewed  courage,  and  with  higher  hopes  as  the  result  of 
these  meetings.  For  these  we  are  indebted  to  the  foresight,  the  kindly  frankness, 
the  practical  wisdom,  and  the  courageous  hopefulness  of  Itoctor  Bryan.  All  in  favor 
of  the  motion  will  say  "aye,"  and  say  it  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it. 

Carried. 

Doctor  Bryan.  I  thank  you  again.  If  there  is  nothii^  further  the  convention  will 
stand  adjourned. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUEEAU  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
FROM  SEPTEMBER  1,  1902,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1903. 

Manhj.,  p.  1.,  Septemle)- 1,  1903. 
Hon.  James  F.  Smith, 

Secretary  of  Public  Itistrwitiony  Mcmila,  P.  I. 
Sie:  In  compliance  with  instructions  conveyed  in  your  letter  dated 
August  21,  1903,  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on 
the  work  of  thia  hureau,  covering  the  period  from  September  1,  1902, 
to  August  31,  1903: 

OFFICE   PBRSONNKL,  8KTI.LF.D  AND   UNSKILLED   LABORERS. 

The  personnel  of  the  bureau  has  been  increised  to  meet  growing 
needs  and  is  now  as  follows: 

Chief  of  bureau;  1  master  builder;  1  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion, class  6;  1  clerk  and  engineer,  class  6;  1  disbursing  officer,  class 
6;  1  draftsman,  class  7;  2  draftsmen,  class  8;  3  clerks,  class  8;  1  engi- 
neer, class  9;  1  storekeeper,  class  9;  2  stenographers,  class  9;  2 
draftsmen,  class  F;  2  draftsmen,  class  H;  1  clerk,  class  1;  1  janitor;  1 


The  position  of  master  builder  is  the  most  important  of  the  additions, 
and  was  specially  authorized  by  act  533,  enacted  November  24,  1902. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  a  master  builder  is  the 
authority  granted  to  disburse  its  own  funds  through  an  officer  or  clerk 
employed  by  the  bureau  and  duly  bonded  in  accordance  with  law. 
This  authority  was  granted  on  October  1,  1902,  since  which  time  the 
handling  of  labor  emploj'ed  directly  in  the  various  buildings  through- 
out the  city  has  been  vastly  facilitated.  The  disbursing  officer  is 
bonded  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  United  States  currency. 

There  have  been  some  transfers  and  resignations  during  the  year, 
the  most  important  being  the  resignation  of  the  superintendent  of 
construction,  who  left  to  assume  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Philippine  exhibition  buildings  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis. 

The  storekeeper,  who  has  charge  of  all  property  and  material  in  the 
storeroom,  was  placed  under  bond  on  March  1,  1903,  in  the  sum  of 
$5^00  United  States  currency. 

The  amount  of  work  handled  directly  by  the  bureau  has  constantly 
increased,  and  at  this  date  we  have  in  our  employ  2  Chinese,  12  Japa- 
nese, and  343  Filipinos,  besides  6  English-speaking  foremen.  We 
employed  one  year  ago  4  English-speaking  foremen  and  an  average  of 
150  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  of  which  probably  97  per  cent  of 
the  skilled  laborers  were  Chinamen. 
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With  reference  to  the  office  personnel,  attention  is  invited  to  the 
desirability  of  permitting  the  salaries  of  draftsmen  or  clerks  who 
devote  all  of  their  time  to  one  particular  building  to  be  charged  to  the 
appropriation  therefor  if  necessary.  This  rule  now  holds  good  to 
the  e^rtent  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  and  foremen,  but  is  not  per- 
mitted to  go  beyond  these  limits.  The  disadvantage  of  the  present 
arrangement  is  that  the  office  force  is  limited  to  the  salaries  ana  wages 
items  of  the  appropriation  bill,  and  often  work  is  retarded  at  the  office 
end  for  the  lack  of  the  temporary  services  of  a  few  additional  men. 

The  system  suggested  is  in  vogue  in  the  office  of  the  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  and  is  suggested  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  office,  when  important  work  must  be  done  promptly 
and  where  otherwise  the  regular  office  force  provided  by  the  salaries 
and  wages  items  must  necessarily  have  more  tmae. 


On  July  11,  1903,  the  office  was  moved  to  its  permanent  location, 
158  Calle  Anloa^ue.  This  building  is  50  feet  wide  and  175  feet  long, 
and  was  formerly  our  storeroom.  The  addition  of  a  commodious 
second  story,  designed  especially  for  our  needs,  greatly  facilitates  the 
business  of  the  office,  not  only  on  account  of  increased  space  and  con- 
venience, but  also  on  account  of  proximity  to  the  storeroom  below. 
A  plan  of  the  storeroom  and  offices  is  appended  hereto.  It  is  only 
since  we  moved  to  the  new  building  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  any 
blueprinting  on  account  of  the  wholly  inadequate  facilities  at  the 
ayuntamiento  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  for  over  a  year  and  a  half, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  G,  it.  Putnam,  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  all  prints  for  this  bureau  have  been 
made  at  his  office  in  the  Intendencia  Building.  As  this  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  office  work,  attention  is  invited  to  the  above  long- 
continued  aid  extended  by  Mr.  Putnam  to  this  bureau. 

BUILDINGS  AT   BAGinO,  BBNGUBT. 

Since  the  last  report  the  sanitarium  has  been  completed  and  6  cot- 
tages built,  together  with  a  stable  for  40  horses  and  the  usual  out- 
buildings. This  has  been,  however,  only  a  rough  beginning  of  the 
development  of  the  town.  Since  the  Commission  held  its  recent  sum- 
mer sessions  at  Baguio  appropriations  have  been  made  for  surveys  and 
directions  given  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for 
substantial  government  buildings,  which  are  described  under  a  later 
heading. 

There  has  been  the  usual  amount  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor,  trans- 

JDrtation,  and  commissaries.  Before  the  completion  of  the  sanitarium, 
anuary  1,  1903,  we  were  able  to  arrange  witn  the  native  sawyers  for 
all  sawed  lumber  at  prices  better  than  formerly,  and  this  is  now  all  done 
by  contract  at  a  price  per  foot.  Work  on  the  five  cottages  was  started 
at  the  beginning  of  January,  1903.  and  they  were  ready  for  occupancy 
on  April  7,  1903.  Lumber  for  tnis  work  was  sawed  by  hand,  and  a 
great  many  difficulties  in  constructing  the  sanitarium  were  still  in  evi- 
dence on  cottage  work.  The  cottages,  however,  advanced  more  rapidly 
on  account  of  me  dry  weather  prevailing  and  the  fact  that  the  men  were 
becoming  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  work.  The  majority  of  the  so-called 
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carpenters  had  never  worked  in  wood  before.  The  building  of  roads, 
■walks,  bridges,  and  drains  was  carried  on  during  the  construction  ol 
the  houses. 

The  storehouse  for  the  bureau  of  architecture  has  been  constructed 
of  timber  with  a  grass  roof,  so  that  we  may  store  in  safety  building 
material  and  tools. 

CDSTOM -HOUSE. 

The  new  building  for  the  Viureau  of  customs  described  in  the  last 
annual  report,  has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  necessary  on  the  old  custom-house 
premises,  and  the  same  is  now  in  progress. 

The  old  building  is  being  entirely  remodeled  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ment. The  main  corridor  to  the  new  building  is  now  extended  straight 
through  the  middle  of  the  old  building,  leaving  all  the  desirable  space 
■  next  me  windows  on  either  side  for  offices. 

The  storage  si)ace  underneath  the  old  building  is  being  raised,  paved, 
and  drained. 

The  old  building  will  be  redecorated  inside  and  out  to  conform  with 
the  new  building.  The  architectural  features  of  the  entire  structure 
will  be  enhanced  and  the  utility  of  the  space  greatly  increased. 

BOAKD   OF   HEALTH. 

Probabl}'  the  most  important  work  undertaken  for  the  board  of 
health  during  the  year  has  been  the  cholera,  plague,  and  smallpox 
hospitals  in  the  San  Lazaro  inclosure.  The  arrangement  is  on  the 
pavilion  plan.  The  buildings  are  substantially  constructed  of  first 
group  native  timber  set  in  masonry  walls.  They  will  be  provided 
with  a  complete  drainage  system,  electric  lights,  modern  plumbing,  and 
such  other  conveniences  as  will  render  them  up-to-date  buildings  for 
the  purpose  intended. 

An  essential  feature  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  hospital  is  a  large 
amount  of  filling  in  around  the  buildings  and  grading. 

The  construction  of  a  morgue  building  within  the  San  Lazaro  Hos- 
pital inclosure  was  another  important  piece  of  work  done  for  the 
board  of  health.  This  is  a  l-story  structure  with  concrete  floors 
and  fitted  with  two  long  "laying-out"  tables,  and  two  autopsy  tables 
with  Italian  marble  tops,  and  wrought-iron-pipe  frame  and  standards. 
Capacity  of  the  tables  is  50  bodies. 

Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  stables  and  wagon  sheds  of 
the  conservancy  division  of  the  board  of  health  in  the  Trozo  fire,  the 
bureau  rebuilt  the  shed  within  a  week  and  drew  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  rebuilding  the  corral  with  slightly  increased  accommodations, 
to  the  end  that  it  might  also  be  rebuilt  at  an  early  date.  The  matter 
of  the  stables  and  sheds  for  the  bureau  of  the  insular  pui-chasing 
^ent,  however,  was  presented  at  this  time  to  the  Commission,  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  chief  of  this  bureau,  plans  for  a  consolidated 
corral  tor  l>oth  these  divisions  were  presented  and  adopted. 

In  the  old  San  Lazaro  Hospital  there  has  been  a  gi'eat  deal  of  reno- 
vation, and  the  building  is  now  in  vastly  better  shape  than  it  was  one 
year  ago.  In  brief,  the  additions  and  renovations  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing items:  Two  new  tanks  on  heavy  timber  tower  with  a  total 
capacity  of  14,000  gallons,  connected  to  water  supply  of  the  hospital; 
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complete  overhauling  of  the  plumbing  fixtures  and  piping  of  the  native 
women's  toilet  room;  new  stairway  in  women's  department  from  first 
to  second  floor;  cement  floor  in  open-air  dining  room  for  natives;  new 
floor  in  shower  bathroom  for  natives;  new  floor  beams  in  large  room, 
now  used  for  kitchen,  and  new  cement  flooring  on  same;  new  masonry 
fireplace  for  rice  boiler;  new  hoods  and  vent  connections  to  roof  from 
boiler  and  range  fires;  new  window  and  door  cut  in  wall  to  give  better 
ventilation  and  more  light;  new  cement  floor  in  old  kitchen;  roofs 

fenerally  repaired;  new  fixtures  for  two  bathrooms  and  new  sinks  for 
itchen  and  dining  rooms;  painting  generally  throughout  the  build- 
ing. The  arcade  approach  to  the  main  entrance  has  been  taken  down 
at  the  hospital  end  on  either  side  so  as  to  form  truncated  approaches 
to  the  new  cholera  and  smallpox  hospitals  on  one  side  and  for  a  future 
road  on  the  other  side  leading  to  tne  serum  institute  property  and 
morgue. 

BUREAU  OF  GOVEENMENT   LABORS.TOKIE8. 

A  complete  description  of  the  new  building  for  the  bureau  of  gov- 
ernment laboratories  was  contained  in  the  last  annual  report.  The 
government  determined  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the 
last  report  to  erect  the  building,  and,  pending  a  final  decision  as  to  the 
character  of  the  superstructure,  this  office  was  authorized  to  let  a  con- 
tract for  the  foundation  of  the  main  building,  which  was  done  Sep- 
tember 5,  1902.  The  contractor  completed  the  foundation  on  May  20, 
1903.  after  which  time  this  -hureau  undertook  the  completion  of  the 
superstructure  with  its  own  force  of  mechanics  and  laborers  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  builder.  The  contract  for  this  building  was 
advertised,  bids  being  received  November  12,  1902,  December  12, 
1902,  and  January  28,  1903;  but  the  figures  received  were  considered 
too  high  and  were  all  rejected.  The  work  has  gone  on  steadily.  The 
plans  of  the  detail  mechanical  equipment  are  about  perfected,  and  the 
work  of  installing  the  same  is  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  building  is 
inclosed.  Sketch  plans  for  a  wing  on  the  east  side  of  the  building  for 
the  forestry  and  mining  bureaus  have  been  prepared. 

In  addition  to  the  main  building  above  mentioned,  we  have,  from 
time  to  time,  done  a  great  deal  of  small  work  for  the  bureau  of  gov- 
ernment laboratories,  such  as  plumbing,  shelving,  electric  wiring, 
incubator,  etc.,  in  the  building  recently,  rented  in  Calle  Alix  for  the 
biological  laboratory.  Numerous  repairs  have  also  been  made  in  the 
bureau  on  Calle  iris,  consisting  of  the  hood  for  the  assay  room,  repairs 
to  plumbing,  electrical  wiring,  etc. 

The  serum  institute,  which  is  now  under  the  bureau  of  government 
laboratories,  situated  within  the  San  Laaaro  inclosure,  has  demanded 
considerable  attention.  The  work  done  there  consists  of  an  operating 
house  for  small  and  one  for  large  animals,  monkey  shelter,  stable  for 
calves,  a  house  for  guinea  pigs,  a  75-stall  stable  for  serum  animals, 
with  two  watering  troughs  and400  running  feet  of  shelter  for  a  ' 
feed  barn,  board  walks  throughout  the  grounds,  fencing,  etc. 


The  most  important  work  done  at  the  civil  hospital  during  the  year 
■"IS,  namely,  the  installation  of  a  septic  tank  in  connection  with  the  old 
1  and  the  laying  of  1,200  feet  of  12-inch  ceqient  pipe  between 
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the  septic  tank  and  the  estero  Sampaloc.  Acknowledgment  is  due  the 
board  of  health  and  t)ie  sanitary  engineer  of  the  city  of  Manila  for 
their  hearty  cooperation  in  this  work.  During  the  year  the  usual 
small  repairs  in  and  around  the  buildings  have  been  made.  The 
electric -light  wiring  throughout  the  premises  is  very  much  out  of 
date  and  is  consequently  requiring  repairs. 

If  the  civil  hospital  is  to  use  these  buildings  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  will  become  necessary  to  install  a  complete  new  system  of  wiring 
for  electric  lighting.  A  small  ambulance  shed,  with  stalls  for  2 
American  horses,  has  been  built,  which  is  in  direct  conncetion  with 
the  city  fire-alarm  system. 

INSULAR   COLD-STORAGE   AND    ICE   PLANT, 

A  cottage  for  the  chief  engineer  of  this  plant  was  constructed  on 
ealle  Carlos  IV.  The  ground  on  which  the  cottage  is  buiit  will  require 
considerable  filling  in,  for  which  a  limited  appropriation  has  been  made. 

A  stable  for  stalls  for  18  horses,  harness  shop,  dispensary,  and  quar- 
ters for  men  was  erected  in  the  ice-plant  grounds. 

A  new  rubberoid  roof  covering  the  major  part  of  the  ice-plant  build- 
ing has  been  put  on,  replacing  the  old  roof  of  corrugated  galvanized 
iron. 

PfllLIFPINE   PUBLIC   FEISTING    OFFICE. 

Foul"  500-gallon  galvanized  iron  tanks  with  drip  pans  under  each 
have  been  installed  in  the  attic  of  the  printing  office  building  as  an 
auxiliary  water  supplj^  for  Bight  work.  The  redwood  sash  on  the 
exposed  sides  of  the  building  have  been  replaced  during  the  year  by 
sash  made  of  tiard  wood,  the  former  being  used  on  buildings  of  lesser 
importance,  such  as  the  timber-testing  laboratory  extension  of  the 
forestry  bureau.  The  galvanized-iron  roof  which  was  taken  from  the 
old  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Ohcios  has  required  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
The  brick  and  iron  fence  around  the  premises  has  been  completed. 
Minor  repairs  usual  in  factories  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 

BUREAU  OF   AGKICULTURE. 

A  bani  with  stalls  for  6  horses,  feed,  harness,  store  and  wagon  and 
fann  implements  room  has  been  built  at  Singalon  Experiment  Station 
for  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  A  water  tower  and  tank  iiave  also  been 
built  at  Singalon,  fitted  with  gasoline  engine  for  pumping  water  from 
a  large  weiradjoining.  The  water  is  usSi  in  connection  with  a  piping 
system  for  irrigating  the  lands  under  cultivation  by  the  bureau  of 
t^^culture.  Plans  were  made  for  stablemen's  quarters  and  farm 
implement  buildings  for  the  rice  farm  at  San  Fernando,  Pampanga, 
but  these  buildings  have  not  yet  been  constructed. 

BUREAU   OF   COAST   GUARD   AND   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  building  occupied  b)'  the  bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transporta- 
tion on  the  water  front  has  had  a  new  floor  put  in  on  the  first  story, 
new  deck  to  second-story  porch,  new  supply  tank  and  new  toilet  fix- 
tures complete,  entire  new  electric-lignt  wiring,  and  the  building 
renovated  generally  and  repainted  on  the  entire  exterior. 
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ATUN  TAM  lENTO . 

A  new  ornamental  lattice  sci-een  and  gates  have  been  built  so  as  to 
shut  off  the  rear  yard  from  the  front  courtyard.  A  new  i-oom  has 
been  formed  for  the  attornev-geneml's  bureau  at  the  old  north  stair- 
ease,  and  the  attorney -general's  rooms  refitted  with  new  partitions  and 
redecorated.  The  i-ooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  board  of  health 
on  the  ground  floor  have  had  the  old  wooden  floors  entirely  removed, 
the  space  filled  in  with  earth  and  well  tamped  down  and  fitted  with 
new  cement  tile  floors  throughout.  The  tile  was  a  part  of  that  which 
was  taken  away  from  the  old  Escuela  do  Artes  y  Oficios  when  the 
printing  office  was  built.  All  the  above  rooms  have  been  especially 
htted  up  with  shelving  extending  fi-om  floor  to  ceiling,  redecorated, 
and  otherwise  put  in  shape  for  use  of  the  bureau  of  archives,  which 
now  occupies  tne  premises.  A  new  pump  has  been  installed  in  con- 
nection with  the  tank  supply.  The  entrance  doors  have  been  reno- 
vated. Extensive  and  complete  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  galva- 
nized-iron  roof,  cornices,  and  leaders,  besides  other  numerous  small 
repairs.  The  building  has  been  completely  rewired  for  electric  light- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  present  underwriters'  rules.  The  plumb- 
ing in  the  southeast  toilet  room  is  about  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  a  complete  set  of  new  fixtures  installed. 

MISCELLANEOUS   SMAt.L   WOKK. 

Numerous  minoi'  repairs  and  additions  have  been  made  to  vnrious 
public  biiildings  as  follows; 

At  the  exposition  buildings,  repairs  to  roof,  plumbing,  painting, 
new  front  fence,  and  new  concrete  walks. 

At  the  timber- testing  laboratory,  forestry  bureau,  new  wing  to  the 
laboratory  and  disbursing  officer's  window  at  the  main  offi.co  in  the 
intendencia  building. 

At  the  intendencia  building,  new  sanitary  water  tanks  and  roof 
repairs. 

At  Malacanan  palace,  repairs  to  electric  wiring  and  new  floor  in 
telephone  room. 

At  Santa  Potenciana  building,  repairs  to  roof,  electric  wiring  repaira, 
fitting  up  court  room  and  repainting. 

For  the  bureau  of  insular  purchasing  agent,  moving  constabulary 
guardhouse  within  the  powder  magazine  walled  inclosure,  repairing 
windows  and  doors  of  the  main  building  at  San  Juan  del  Monte,  and  con- 
struction of  shelters  for  guards  at  the  comers  of  the  walled  inclosure. 

Applications  have  been  constantly  received  for  minor  additions,  such 
as  cutting  new  doors,  furnishing  new  locks,  cleaning  out  traps,  easing 
windows,  and  similar  items,  which  have  been  done  as  required. 

MUNICIPAL   BUILDING. 

The  building  now  under  construction  on  Calzada  de  Vidal,  which 
will  be  used  by  the  city  of  Manila  as  a  temporary  city  hall,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  city  in  its  half-finished  state,  and  by  direction  of  the  civil 
governor  this  bureau  prepared  plans  for  completing  the  same.  As 
the  building  had  remained  in  its  then  shape  for  about  nine  months,  a 
material  amount  of  repairs  were  required  to  put  the  frame  and  floors 
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in  sufficiently  .substantial  condition  to  proceed  with  tlie  work  of  com- 
pletion. Plans  and  specifications  for  this  paii  of  the  wovii  were  made 
entirely  distinct  from  the  work  and  material  required  to  complete  the 
building,  as  the  coat  thereof  was  to  become  a  condition  iu  the  contiBct 
for  the  purchase  of  the  building.  Work  is  now  in  progress  under  the 
supervision  of  this  office  and  a  clerk  of  the  works  who  represents  the 
city  of  Manila. 

The  building  was  originally  designed  for  use  as  a  hospital,  and  the 
construction  had  not  advanced  so  far  that  the  various  floors  could  not 
be  easily  subdivided  into  a  convenient  arrangement  for  the  city's  uses, 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height,  conveniently  situated,  and 
will  be  fitted  witli  an  electric  elevator,  electric  lighting,  septic  tank 
system,  etc.,  complete. 

NEW   WOEK   AUTHORIZED. 

At  the  date  of  writing  this  report  a  very  large  amount  of  new  work 
has  been  authorized  bj-  the  Commission,  but  as  the  appropriation 
therefor  has  been  made  so  recently,  all  of  the  plans  and  speeihiaitions 
are  not  yet  completed. 

The  contracts,  however,  have  been  let  for  some  of  this  work,  or  the 
bureau  is  doing  it  directly,  as  follows: 

Electric  wirmg  and  fixtures  in  the  new  custom-house  building; 
filling  in  the  ground  immediately  surrounding  the  new  government 
laboratory  building;  a  new  galvanized-iron  tooI  for  the  oflice  building 
of  this  bureau,  and  the  new  banking  offices  in  the  intendencia  build- 
ing for  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  latter  has  become  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  entrances 
in  the  middle  of  each  front  of  the  intendencia  building  preclude  adding 
the  required  spaee  in  the  main  building.  An  extension,  therefore,  has 
been  designed  in  the  east  patio  which  will  give  the  treasurer  663  addi- 
tional square  feet  of  space  and  provide  as  much  more  for  the  public. 
The  office  will  he  fitted  up  substantially,  and  as  soon  as  measurements 
can  be  taken  from  the  cabinetwork  orders  will  be  placed  for  the  usual 
type  of  metallic  bank  screens.  In  the  meantime  wire  cloth  will  be  used 
temporarily. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  completed  and  estimates  asked 
for  constructing  the  stables,  sheds,  shops,  and  men's  quarters  at  San 
Lazai-o  for  the  ti-ansportation  division  of  the  bureau  of  insular  purchas- 
ing agent,  and  for  the  ambulance  corps  and  the  conservancy  division 
of  the  board  of  health.  The  construction  of  these  buildings  will  be  of 
a  substantial  character.  The  posts,  ties,  and  the  main  framing  will  be 
of  native  hard  wood.  The  floors  of  all  the  stalls  will  be  concreted  and 
planked  with  hard  wood.  The  stable  proper  is  156  feet  wide  by  428^ 
feet  long;  the  hospital  men's  quarters  and  horseshoeing  shop  are  all 
contained  in  one  building  238  feet  long  by  28  feet  9  inches  wide,  and 
the  re^Kiir  shop  is  176  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide.  The  second  story 
across  the  front  of  the  main  building,  156  by  36  feet,  will  provide  offices 
and  quarters  for  the  superintendents  of  both  the  transportation  division 
of  the  insular  purchasing  agent  and  the  ambulance  coi'ps  of  the  board  of 
health,  and  also  for  the  drivers  of  the  latter.  Provision  is  made  for 
398  horses,  2  feed  rooms,  2  harness  rooms,  a  hospital  for  28  horses, 
wagon  sheds  for  204  wagons,  mess  and  quartei"8  for  100  men,  and  black- 
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smith  and  repair  shops  for  the  insular  purchasing  agent,  and  for  8 
ambulances,  12  disnifecting  wagons,  chemical  room,  harness  room,  and 
office  for  the  ambulance  corps. 

A  new  vault  has  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the  treasurer,  plans 
and  specitiations  for  which  are  now  out  for  estimates.  The  plan  calls 
for  480  square  feet  of  floor  space,  double  vault  doors  with  time  look, 
Bessemer  steel  lining  for  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings.  This  vault  is  to 
be  of  similar  construction  to  the  vault  installed  on  the  same  premises 
by  this  bureau  during  the  past  year. 

The  plans  and  specifications  are  completed  for  the  machine  shop  and 
warehouse,  on  Engineer  Island,  for  the  use  of  the  bureau  of  coast 
guard  and  transportation.  They  ai"e  held,  temporarily,  pending  the 
test  piling  under  the  charge  of  the  latter  bureau,  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  foundations  required.  The  machine  shop  is  80  feet 
wide  by  160  feet  long,  and  the  warehouse  80  feet  wide  by  93  feet  long. 
The  gable  ends  of  these  buildings  are  to  be  of  solid  buttress  brick- 
work and  roofs  of  corrugated  galvanized  iron.  In  view  of  their  ex- 
posed position,  the  plates  will  lap  1  foot  instead  of  the  usual  6 
inches,  and  be  screwed  to  double  purlins  with  two  lines  of  screwa 
The  construction  of  both  buildings  is  on  the  usual  machine-shop  order, 
with  clerestory  and  low  aisles.  Light  is  obtained  from  the  clere- 
story windows  and  from  the  lower  windows,  which  extend  entirely 
across  each  alternate  space  between  posts,  the  intervening  spaces  being 
filled  with  rolling  steel  shutters. 

Appropriation  has  also  been  made  for  repairs  to  the  old  buildings 
on  ftie  island  and  for  the  installation  of  water-supply  system  and 
electric-light  mains  across  the  canal,  and  new  hawser  posts. 

Appropriation  has  been  made  for  a  septic  tank  and  drainage  system 
for  all  buildings  within  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital  inclosure  and  for 
increased  water  supply  to  the  main  building.  The  cholera,  plague 
and  smallpox  pavilions  already  under  construction  will  be  duplicated, 
and,  toge^er  with  a  building  for  nurses'  quarters,  will  complete  the 
contagious-diseases  hospital. 

A  crematory  is  to  be  built  adjoining  the  new  morgue,  plans  for 
which,  are  now  complete. 

Plans  for  a  college  building  at  La  Carlota,  Occidental  Negros,  have 
been  preparedj  and  appropriation  has  been  made  for  its  construction, 
which  will  begin  as  soon  as  it  is  determined  on  what  basis  the  govern- 
ment can  best  proceed.  The  location  is  inland  a  number  of  mUes  and 
transportation  is  very  difficult.  It  may  be  determined  to  build  this 
building  of  solid  brick  walls  and  considerable  of  the  posts  and  framing 
of  steel.  The  Atlas  deKlipinas,  compiled  by  Eev.  P.  JoseAlgu^,  S.  J,, 
shows  that  earthquakes  on  this  island  are  extremelj'  rare,  which  would 
permit  of  the  former,  and  the  extreme  activity  of  the  anay  almost 
demanding  the  latter  in  any  form  of  peimanent  structure. 

The  proposed  building  is  141  feet  long  by  110  feet  deep,  in  the  form 
of  a  double  L,  and  is  provided  on  the  first  floor  with  laboratories,  lec- 
ture room,  balance  room,  room  for  apparatus  and  stores,  instructor's 
laboratory,  dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  second  floor  contains  the 
dormitory  and  assembly  hall.  Toilet  rooms  are  provided  on  both 
floors. 

The  site  selected  is  an  excellent  one,  affording  good  water  supply 
(mountain  stream)  and  good  drainage. 
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At  the  custoiii-house  the  following  work  will  be  stai'ted,  for  which 
appropriation  lias  been  made,  as  soon  as  specifications  ciin  be  prepared 
and  necessary  bids  obtained: 

A  stout  iron  fence  to  completely  inclose  custom-house  premises, 
■with  gates  at  each  of  the  street  entrances  of  the  bodegaa  and  main 
entiaoces.  This  will  serve  to  groatl3'  protect  the  merchandise  in  the 
custody  of  the  collector  of  customs,  and,  with  guards  at  each  of  the 
main  enti-ances  to  the  pi-emises,  proper  espionage  may  be  maintained 
on  persons  entering  and  leaving.  Signal  mast,  crow's  nest,  and  com- 
plete Ardois  signaTing  outfit  will  be  erected  alongside  the  wall  of  the 
main  building,  tor  use  in  signaling  messages  to  and  receiving  same  from 
ships  in  the  harbor.  A  tinie-biul  staff  and  typhoon  signal  are  now 
being  erected  on  the  cupola  of  the  new  cnstom-nouse. 

The  old  building  is  to  be  wii'ed  for  electric  lights  and  inter -com- 
municating telephone  system  and  fitted  with  standpipes  and  hose  con- 
nection. The  collector  of  customs  has  requested  this  office  to  make 
tentative  plans  and  estimate  for  a  wing  at  the  northeast  end  of  the 
customs  building  to  be  used  for  a  detention  station  for  immigrants. 
These  plana  have  been  prepared,  and  with  the  estimate  therefor  have 
been  duly  submitted. 

A  stora^  shed,  to  be  built  on  the  river  front  of  the  insular  cold- 
storage  and  ice-plant  premises,  has  been  authorized,  and  also  an  exten- 
sion to  the  new  stables  for  accommodating  18  American  horses. 

At  Bilibid  prison,  a  workshop  has  been  authorized  to  be  bnilt  on 
the  outside  of  the  northwest  wall,  60  feet  wide  and  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall,  000  feet,  with  a  return  of  130  feet  around 
the  northwest  corner.  This  workshop  will  accommodate  the  gi-owing 
departments  of  Bilibid,  such  as  the  steam  laundry,  the  machine  shop, 
the  blacksmith  shop,  etc.  A  warehouse,  60  by  200  feet,  is  also  to  be 
built  outside  the  prison  wall,  fronting  on  Calle  Iris,  for  the  storage  of 
supplies  needed  in  the  prison  and  for  material  used  in  the  shops. 

Tnirteen  coal  sheds  will  be  erected  for  the  supplying  of  the  coast- 
guard fleet  throughout  the  islands  at  ports  of  Jolo,  Lucina,  Legaspi, 
Iloilo,  Cebu,  atid  other  stations  touched  by  these  boats. 

At  the  bureau  of  public  printing  a  new  paper  warehouse  has  been 
authorized,  approximately  40  by  180  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  with 
steel  frame,  conci"ete  floors,  and  of  a  design  to  harmonize  with  the 
present  main  building,  with  which  it  will  be  connected  by  a  covered 
passageway.  Overhead  trolley  will  be  installed  to  facilitate  the  quick 
handling  of  stock  between  the  warehouse  and  the  main  building. 

RefeiTing  to  the  improvements  at  Baguio,  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Commission  of  June  1  will  show  the  cliaracter 
of  the  improvements  contemplated: 

Be  it  further  reeolved,  That  atepa  should  be  iiainedlateiy  taken  looking  to  the  increase 
of  the«ipacityoftbesanitariumby  at  least  twenty  rooms,  to  the  construction  of  aevcn 
more  cottages  ou  the  grounds  of  the  sanitarium,  to  the  construction  of  a  governor's 
residence  on  the  site  overlookii^  the  big  spring,  which  ia  the  source  of  the  Biied 
Eiver,  immediately  south  of  the  sanitarium  proper,  to  the  construction  of  an  admin- 
istration building  sufficient  tor  the  Commission,  the  Commission's  staff,  and  the 
executive  bureau  of  at  least  twenty-five  rooms,  and  to  the  making  of  a  plan  for  the 
town  Bite  for  the  municipality  of  Baguio;  but  that  the  delaila  of  construction  and 
improvements,  with  such  variations  from  the  indicated  plan  as  may  seem  wise,  shall 
be  left  to  the  committee  appointed  under  the  previous  resolution. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  sanitarium  extension  and  extensions 
to  the  cottages.     Preliminai'v  studies  and  estimates  have  been  made 
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for  a  substantial  and  commodious  administration  building,  a  residence 
for  the  civil  governor,  with  stables  and  outbuildings,  and  for  seven 
cottages.  The  latter  are  planned  to  be  constructed  of  permanent  mate- 
rial, and  are  to  be  more  extensive  and  better  equipped  buildings  than 
the  smaller  cottages  which  were  first  built. 

Plans  for  the  governor's  residence  call  for  first  story  of  native  rock, 
laid  up  in  cement  and  lime  mortar,  with  an  open  timber  second  story 
and  shingle  roof.  The  posts  of  the  structure  will  extend  down  through 
the  stone  walls  of  first  story  to  proper  foundation. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the  limited  supply 
of  stono,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  recommend  that  no  attempt  be 
made  to  build  the  walls  of  the  administration  building  of  that  material 
above  the  grade.  Tliis  building,  68  by  174  feet,  is  planned  to  furnish 
the  necessary  office  space  required  during  the  summer  session  of  the 
commission.  A  sessions  hall,  30  by  50  feet,  with  adjoining  committee 
rooms,  telegraph  office,  etc.,  form  an  annex,  connected  by  a  wide  hall- 
way, to  the  main  building. 

Recommendations  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Baguio 
are  made  under  another  heading, 

SCHOOLirOUSES. 

During  the  past  year  plans  have  been  prepared  for  fourteen  school 
buildings  of  various  types,  as  follows;  Guhat,  province  of  Sorsogon, 
3-room  building;  Navotos,  province  of  Rizal,  4-room  building;  Tag- 
bilaran,  province  of  Bohol,  12-room  building,  for  manual  training; 
San  Fernando,  province  of  Union,  7-room  building;  San  Mateo, 
province  of  Rizai,  8-room  building;  Nampicuan,  province  of  Nueva 
Eciia,  3-room  building;  Piglisan,  province  of  Nueva  Eeija,  2-room 
building;  Cuyo,  province  of  Paragua,  3  buildings,  3  rooms  each; 
Zamboanga,  Mincmnao,  3-room  building;  Casiguran,  province  of  Sor- 
sogon,  3-room  building;  Nueva  Caceres,  provmce  of  Nueva  Caceres, 
7-room  building;  Montalbon,  province  of  Rizal,  3-room  building; 
Lubang,  province  of  Lubang,  3-room  building;  Ambos  Camarines, 
3-room  building. 

Most  of  the  Duildings  are  either  entirely  wooden  or  wood  frames 
with  masonry  walls  and  the  roof  of  iron.  Some  few  are  of  nipa  con- 
struction. The  efEort  has  always  been  to  adopt  the  local  methods  of 
construction  wherever  practicable,  but  the  plans  have  been  made  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the  request  for  plans. 
Since  the  act  authorizing  this  bureau  to  plan  school  buildings,  not 
enough  time  has  elapsed  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  scope  of  this 
work  nor  to  systematize  the  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
although  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  performed  and  put  in  such 
shape  as  to  be  of  future  value. 

Owing  to  the  variable  conditions  in  the  different  parts  of  the  islands, 
and  the  sometimes  limited  information  to  be  obtained,  the  preparation 
of  plans  is  a  difficult  task,  and  so  far  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
success  of  the  work  has  been  received.  When  such  information  is  at 
hand  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  future  work  in  school  architecture. 

The  principles  involved  in  planning  these  buildings  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  used  in  usual  school  planning,  and  only  time  can 
develop  these  principles  successfully. 
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LOUISIANA    PURCnASE    EXPOSITION    HUILDINGS. 

The  public  competition  among  the  architects  of  Manila  in  May,  1903, 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philippine  Exposition  Board,  and 
four  sets  of  plans  were  presented.  All  these  competitors  received  a 
money  reward  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  designs,  all  of  which 
became  the  property  of  the  board  and  are  to  be  exhibited  at  St.  Louis. 
These  designs,  however,  embraced  a  far  larger  scheme  than  the  appro- 
priation permitted,  and  this  office  was  called  upon  by  the  board  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  tlie  buildings  wliich  could  be  constructed  within  the  limits 
of  the  appropriation.  These  were  duly  made,  and  embraced  the  follow- 
ing: Aaministration  building,  educational  building,  buildings  for  eth- 
nology, forestry,  mining,  agriculture,  hunting  and  fishing,  Filipino 
theater,  grand  restaurant,  dairy  and  lunch  restaurants,  entrance  gate, 
and  a  native  bamboo  bridge.  In  each  of  the  buildings  we  endeavored 
to  illustrate  ditferent  forms  of  Philippine  structures  in  nipa  and  bamboo, 
and  the  administration  and  educational  buildings  illustrate  the  more 
permanent  structures  that  are  found  in  Manila.  The  main  entrance 
e  was  a  close  copy  of  the  Puerta  Real,  and  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
old  walls  and  gates  of  Manila.  The  forestry  building  is  constructed 
of  posts  of  native  timber;  each  post  represents  a  special  variety  of 
timber  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  no  two  being  alike.  Outline 
descriptions  of  each  building  accompanied  the  plans. 

The  superintendent  of  construction  of  this  bureau,  on  his  separation 
from  its  employ,  entered  the  ser\'ice  of  the  exposition  board  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  supei'vising 
same. 

PROPERTY   DEPARTMENT. 

The  steady  expansion  of  the  field  of  operation  of  this  bureau  dunng 
the  past  year  naturally  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  its 
property  department.  With  each  succeeding  month  the  number  of 
articles  handled  by  this  bureau  has  been  largely  increased,  so  that  at 
the  close  of  the  year  its  accountability  for  tools  and  materials  is  fully 
twice  as  large  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 

Unexpendable  property,  such  as  tools,  is  delivered  to  the  storehouse 
by  fie  insular  purchasing  agent,  and  from  there  the  tools  are  issued 
to  the  foremen  of  the  various  buildings  whenever  needed.  Expend- 
able property  was  for  a  time  delivei'ed  direct  to  the  various  jobs. 
While  this  procedure  saved  time,  and  is  still  used  for  delivery  of  lumber, 
sand,  and  bulky  materials  generally,  it  has  been  found  desimble  to  have 
all  other  deliveries  made  at  the  storeroom  in  Calle  Anloague,  or  at  the 
Nozaleda  yard,  which  become  distributing  stations.  This  system 
greatly  facilitates  the  charging  up  of  the  materials  received  by  the 
bureau  and  expended  on  the  various  jobs. 

Frequently  large  shipments  of  property  have  been  received  in  origi- 
nal cases  direct  from  the  United  States.  This  mode  of  making  pur- 
chases has  proven  to  be  a  great  saving,  as  in  some  instances  goods 
were  procured  in  the  States  for  almost  one-half  of  their  cost  at  Manila, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  each  instance,  under  Act  331,  10  per 
cent  of  the  purchase  price  is  added  by  the  insular  purchasing  agent 
for  ti'ansportation. 

Once  a  week  a  statement  is  made  up  of  all  the  articles  likely  to  be 
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needed  in  the  near  future,  or  which  are  desired  to  be  kept  in  stock  for 
immediate  use.  This  statement  is  then  put  in  the  sliape  of  a  requisition 
to  the  insular  purchasing  agent,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  secre- 
tary of  public  instruction  for  his  approval.  If,  during  the  week,  sud- 
den need  arises  for  any  particular  articles,  "special"  requisitions  are 
m^e  out,  but  through  the  same  channels. 

Of  each  requisition  six  copies  are  made,  of  which  one  is  kept  on  file 
at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  one  copy  goes  to 
the  master  builder  of  thi^  bureau,  one  to  the  storekeeper,  and  one  is 
kept  on  hie  in  the  office  of  this  bureau.  The  original  requisition  and 
one  copy  are  sent  to  the  insular  purchasing  agent.  The  latter  keeps 
the  original  and  returns  the  other  copy  after  ithas  been  properly  num- 
bered according  to  the  entries  in  that  office.  "When  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  insular  purchasing  agent,  the  storekeeper  receipts  for 
them  on  check  slips  in  triplicate  form  after  he  has  cheeked  off  the 
goods.  One  of  these  slips  the  storekeeper  retains,  and  from  it  makes 
his  entries  on  the  stock  book.  The  other  two  check  slips  are  retui'ncd 
to  the  insular  purchasing  agent. 

After  the  storekeeper  has  made  his  entries,  he  sends  the  check  slip 
to  the  office.  There  it  first  reaches  the  master  builder,  who  compares 
it  with  the  requisition,  and  if  found  correct  he  delivers  it  to  the  prop- 
erty clerk  in  whose  custody  it  remains.  In  due  time  invoices  and 
receipts  covering  the  articles  on  check  slips  are  received  in  duplicate 
form  at  the  oflice  of  this  bureau  from  the  insular  purchasing  agent 
and  turned  over  to  the  property  clerk.  The  latter  compares  them 
with  the  check  slips  ana  requisitions  and  notates  thereon  each  sub- 
head of  the  appropriation,  with  the  amount  to  be  charged  to  it. 

When  the  invoices  and  receipts  have  been  found  correct,  the  receipts 
are  submitted  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  for  his  signature.  Both 
receipts,  when  signed,  are  at  once  returned  to  the  insular  purchasing 
agent  for  his  furflier  disposition. 

The  invoices  remain  in  the  ofBce  of  this  bureau  and  in  charge  of  the 
property  clerk.  I'rom  them  he  makes  his  entries  on  the  stock  cards 
as  to  the  requisition  number,  when  they  have  been  ordered  and  in 
what  quantity,  what  quantity  has  been  received  and  when,  together 
with  the  price,  after  10  per  cent  for  transportation  has  been  added  in 
each  instance. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  articles  contained  in  the  invoices 
received  during  that  quarter  are  entered  on  Abstract  No.  703,  audi- 
tor's forms.  The  articles  are  divided  into  unexpcndable  and  expend- 
able, and  each  subdivision  of  the  abstract  gives  in  alphabetical  order 
the  amount  of  the  different  articles  received  on  each  invoice. 

The  expenditures  of  this  bureau,  in  the  way  of  building  materials  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds,  are  accounted  for  in  detail  in  the  expendi- 
ture list  on  Auditor's  Form  No.  706,  which  accompanies  ea«h  return, 
and  the  totals  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  latter.  The  quantities 
of  each  article  expended  on  various  jobs  during  the  preceding  three 
months  are  taken  from  the  stock  book  of  the  storekeeper  and  from 
the  check  slips  from  the  Nozaleda  Yard.  They  are  compiled  so  as  to 
obtain  the  totals  of  the  articles  used  during  that  period,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  entry  on  the  return. 

Expendable  property,  such  as  second-hand  building  material,  taken 
from  public  buildings  during  alterations,  is  under  Executive  Order 
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No.  10-1903,  entered  on  the  quarterly  return  as  property  otherwise 
received  provided  it  is  still  serviceable.  When  issiie.cf  out  again,  it  is 
accounted  for  in  the  expenditure  list. 

Whenever  tools  or  other  unexpendablo  property  o(  compaiatively 
small  value  become  unseiTiceable  by  wear  and  tear,  thej'  aie  dropped 
on  the  next  quarterly  return  with  the  necessary  explanation  furnished 
in  the  expenditure  list. 

An  account  is  also  kept  in  the  office  of  this  bureau  of  the  articles 
issued  from  day  to  day  by  the  storekeeper,  or  from  the  isozalcda  Yard 
to  the  various  jobs.  The  cost  of  those  articles,  together  with  that  of 
the  labor,  etc.,  supplied  will  give  an  accumte  idea  of  the  money 
expended  on  the  various  improvements.  As  the  prices  of  the  different 
articles  are  constantly  changing,  always  the  latest  quotations  on  the 
invoices  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent  should  he  used. 

Every  three  months  inveotorj'  is  taken  by  the  property  ciei'k  of  the 
stock  on  hand  in  the  storehouse  and  any  shortage  is  charged  up  to  the 
storekeeper,  who  m  under  bond,  and  therefore  is  hela  responsible. 
Once  a  month  the  property  clerk  goes  over  the  list  of  uuexpendable 
property  kept  by  the  storekeeper,  which,  of  course,  has  to  tally  with 
the  list  kept  in  the  property  department.  Whatever  uuexpendable 
property  is  not  on  hand  in  the  storehouse  is  covered  by  receipts  from 
the  foremen  of  the  different  jobs,  in  the  hands  of  the  storekeeper. 

GONDrriOKS,  JtEQUIUEMENTS,  AND   EECOMMENDATIOSS. 

The  necessity  for  a  yard  for  the  stoi-age  of  lumber,  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  and  cement  has  been  met  by  the  acquisition  by  this  bureau  of  a 
lot  on  tJalle  Nozaleda  and  estero  de  Paco.  Its  usefulness  is  demon- 
strated fi-om  day  to  daj-.  Fonnorly,  when  this  sort  of  material  was 
needed,  requisitions  were  made  for  tbe  amounts  required  at  the  various 
jobs  and  deliveries  made  by  the  insular  purchasing  agent.  The  office 
routine  work  for  each  of  these  requisitions,  delays  of  transportation, 
various  conditions  of  weather,  tides,  etc.,  rendei'ed  deliveries  of  the 
small  order's  so  uncertain  that  the  commencement  of  the  work  on 
which  the  material  was  needed  was  often  delayed  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks. 

We  now  are  able  to  keep  on  hand  sand,  grave!,  stone,  and  cement 
in  large  quantities  ready  for  prompt  deliveiy. 

The  stock  of  lumber  m  the  market  has  been  so  limited,  particularly 
in  the  past  six  months,  that  we  were  unable  to  secure  enough  lumber 
for  our  immediate  requirements.  This  scarcity  of  lumber  is  a  serious 
matter,  as  it  necessitates  using  whatever  lumber  am  be  se<;ured,  which 
is  often  of  a  different  variety  or  larger  and  heavier  than  the  conditions 
require. 

As  to  extensive  purehases  of  lumber  by  the  Oovernment,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  a  better  quality  of  the  (so-called)  Oregon 
pine  be  secured.  The  quality  of  the  pine  so  far  delivered  In  Manila 
18  of  the  lowest  grade,  which  in  the  United  States  is  used  in  the  cheap- 
est class  of  buiKings.  We  have  many  buildings  to  erect  which  may 
very  well  be  constructed  of  good  Oregon  pine,  hut  in  which  it  would 
be  advisable  to  use  native  hard  wood  at  a  much  greater  expense  rather 
than  a  poor  pine. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  desirability  of  purchasing  North  Carolina 
or,  preferably,  Georgia  yellow  pine,  wliich  is  one  of  the  best  struc- 
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tural  timbers  known  and  is  rated  in  engineering  formula  as  10  per 
cent  more  ofEciont  tlian  American  oak. 

A  large  stock  of  California  redwood,  however,  is  desirable,  as  it  is 
better  adapted  than  pine  for  many  uses. 

This  bureau  is  furnished  by  the  insular  purchasing  agent  with  three 
escort  wagons  and  one  carretela.  The  carretela  is  kept  at  the  Anloague 
storeroom  and  is  under  our  immediate  control,  and  from  it  we  get 
most  efficient  service.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  fact  that  the  escort 
wagon  service  could  be  improved  40  per  cent  by  having  them  under 
our  immediate  control.  The  aggregate  of  time  and  money  wasted  on 
the  one  item  of  transportation  is  so  great  that  it  is  deemed  worthy  of 
mention  herein. 

The  drivers  knock  off  work  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  corral  at  12  m. 
and  6  p.  m.  If,  at  10.30  a.  m.  or  at  3.30  p.  m.,  it  is  desired  to  send  a 
load  of  material  to  any  given  point  and  should  the  driver  think  he  will 
be  unable  to  deliver  the  material  and  be  at  the  corral  at  13  m.  or 
5  p.  m.,  he  will  refuse  the  work  and  go  direct  to  the  corral.  Thus, 
almost  every  day  an  hour  or  more  is  lost  by  every  team  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  short  days  are  never  made  up  by  longer 
hours  on  the  following  day.  Furthermore,  if  a  driver  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  his  directions  he  will  take  his  own  time  in  making  a  trip 
and  disarrange  a  day's  programme  of  delivery,  with  the  consequent 
annoyance  and  delay  at  the  buildings.  If  the  drivers  were  responsible 
to  this  office  it  is  obvious  that  more  efficient  service  would  be  obtained. 

Attention  is  very  earnestly  invited  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  of 
office  hours  among  the  bureaus  of  the  insular  government,  as  a  source 
of  many  delays  and  inconveniences,  that  could  be  easily  obviated  if  a 
standard  scheme  of  hours  was  adopted.  This  bureau  is  obliged  to  . 
have  a  morning  and  afternoon  session,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  our  workmen  throughout  the  city  require  supervision  during 
their  working  hours,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  more  than 
half  a  day  for  our  office  dealings  with  Manila  business  men,  both  for 
their  own  convenience  and  ours.  While  the  bureaus  whose  office 
hours  end  at  1.30  or  2  p.  m.  complete  their  full  quota  of  hours,  still 
it  shortens  the  day  so  far  as  other  bureaus  and  Manila  business  men 
are  concerned  who  close  their  morning  session  at  ISi  m. 

The  reason  this  matter  is  touched  upon  is  not  particularly  in  the 
interest  of  this  bureau  only,  but  in  the  interest  of  all  the  bureaus  of 
the  insular  government,  inasmuch  as  the  delay  in  our  service  is  their 
inconvenience.  The  matters  that  we  are  ready  to  take  up  in  the  after- 
noon are  often  delayed  until  the  next  morning. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  there  are  to  be  found  draw- 
ings and  specifacations  for  a  large  amount  of  cabinet  fittings  which  are 
in  part  built  into  the  buildings,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  wnich  is  more 
properly  called  furniture.  Both  of  these  classes  of  work,  when  built 
by  this  bureau,  are  done  by  hand  labor  solely,  without  the  aid  of  any 
woodworking  machinery,  and  the  cost  is  correspondingly  increased. 
Until  this  bureau  is  allowed  a  woodworking  plant  of  modest  equip- 
ment, it  is  recommended  that  all  cabinet  fittings  and  furniture  be  made 
by  the  forestry  bureau,  which  has  a  well  equipped  woodworking 
plant  and  a  trained  corps  of  mechanics.  A  small  plant  would  enable 
us  not  only  to  take  care  of  the  above  class  of  work,  but  also  to  handle 
our  regular  constructional  work  more  expeditiously,  efficiently,  and 
economically. 
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This  bureau  must  necessarily  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work 
itself  each  year.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  on  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  contractors  to  figui'e  at  all,  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  because  the  job  may  be  so  small  that  the  contractors  (fo  not  care 
to  bother  with  it;  second,  it  may  be  an  intncat*  repair  job,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  amount  of  worlt  that  may  be  entailed. 
There  is  an  additional  reason,  namely,  wliat  may  be  termed  emergency 
cases,  where  tlie  nature  of  the  work  requires  immediate  attention,  and 
there  is  no  time  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  advertise  for  bids, 
and  prepare  the  regular  papers. 

It  is  possible,  if  not  quite  probable,  that  efficient  contractors  maj'  be 
so  busy  that  they  can  not  liandle  additional  work,  in  which  event  the 
government  would  be  in  a  position  to  have  to  accept  bids  tvom  persons 
of  doubtful  responsibility  and  ability,  or  do  the  work  itself. 

As  previously  mentioned  herein,  the  complexion  of  our  force  of 
skilled  workmen  ha«  completely  changed  during  the  past  year.  That 
is  to  say,  97  per  cent  ot  the  skilled  laborers  in  a  total  of  150  skilled 
and  unskilled  employed  last  year  were  Chinese.  To-day,  of  S43  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers  (divided  about  equally),  all  are  native  Filipinos. 
Two  Chinese  and  12  Japanese  skilled  woi-kmen  complete  the  quota. 
This  difference  is  due  in  part,  however,  to  the  fact  that  for  some  time 
past  most  of  our  work  has  been  of  a  rough  character,  such  as  framing, 
boarding,  fencing,  stalls,  etc.,  where  it  is  advantageous  and  economical 
to  employ  native  laboi';  but  in  all  work  requinng  moie  mechanical 
ability,  either  Chinese  or  Japanese  must  be  employed.  It  is  possible, 
in  time,  that  through  the  agency  of  the  ti-ade  scnools,  conducted  by 
the  bureau  of  education,  some  better  artisans  may  be  developed. 

It  seems  advisable,  in  ^-iew  of  the  importance  of  the  work  which  this 
bureau  has  in  charge,  that  the  Commission  repeal  the  original  act 
creating  the  bureau  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  substitute  there- 
for a  new  act  which  will  meet  conditions  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated require  certain  rules  of  procedure.  This  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  bureau  of  engineeiing,  A  draft  of  such  an  act,  with  explana- 
tion in  detail,  will  he  submitted  to  the  Commission  shortly  foi'  favor- 
able consideration.  There  should  be  some  deHnite  rule  of  procedure 
for  the  advertisement  of  conti-acts  and  for  modification  thereof  in  the 
case  of  emergency  work.  As  we  sliall  be  doing  more  and  more  work 
"       ■  ■  "      iMan"  ■  '         '      " 


in  the  provinces  and  districts  remote  from  Manila,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  purchase  of  material  directly  by  the  bureau  instead 
of  through  the  insular  purchasing  agent. 

As  stated  in  section  on  the  personnel,  thei-e  should  be  wider  latitude 
in  the  employment  of  assistants,  whose  salaries  are  payable  from 
appropriation  for  construction  instead  of  from  the  regular  salaries  and 
wages  appropriations.  Provincial  transportation  should  be  charge- 
able against  appropriations  for  provincial  work. 


Appropriations  to  this  bureau  for  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  were  originally  made  in  Wie  form  of  a 
lump  sum  covering  a  apecifled  list  of  improvements  for  all  bureaus. 
The  amounts  were  not  itemized.  This  method  of  appropriation  was 
later  modified  so  as  to  provide  for  each  bureau  a  specific  sum  for 
improvements,  detailed  in  description,  but  nut  as  to  amounts.     Under 
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both  these  systems  credits  could  be  transferred — in  the  first  instance 
from  one  bureau  to  another,  and  in  the  second  from  one  item  of 
improvement  in  any  single  bureau  to  another  item  when  necessary, 
provided  the  total  sum  appropriated  under  that  head  was  not  exceedM. 

The  present  appropriations  are  conditioned  on  an  absolute  limitation 
of  cost  of  each  item  mentioned  to  the  cost  thereof,  If  there  should  be 
a  balance  on  any  item  it  is  not  available  for  other  work  for  that  bureau, 
but  must  be  returned  to  the  treasury. 

The  bureau  of  architecture,  therefore,  in  executing  the  work  for  the 
cun-ent  half  year,  is  obliged  to  keep  within  the  sum  allowed  for  each 
detailed  item  mentioned  in  the  estimate  for  appropriation.  Should  it 
be  found  impossible  to  execute  any  of  these  improvements  without 
exceeding  the  appropriation  therefor,  it  would  become  necessary 
either  to  stop  the  work  or  ask  for  an  increased  appropriation,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  increase  might  be  due  solely  to  tiie 
variations  in  price  of  material  and  labor.  It  is  often  the  case,  too,  that 
materials  purchased  from  the  insular  purchasing  agent  vary  in  price 
over  50  per  cent  within  the  same  month.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  any  one  building  so  accurately  that  the  amounts 
estimated  for  each  item,  such  as  labor,  lumber,  stone,  hardware,  iron, 
etc.,  would  in  every  instance  cover  the  amount  actually  expended.  It 
is  usually  the  case  when  the  work  is  actually  done  that  some  items  are 
higher  and  some  lower  than  was  estimated,  but  taken  all  together  they 
do  not  exceed  the  total  sum  allowed. 

In  the  expenditure  of  the  current  appropriations  the  bureau  is,  to 
an  extent,  in  very  much  the  same  position  so  far  as  the  expenditures 
for  any  one  bureau  is  concerned  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  cited  above, 
if  each  item  of  material  and  labor  entering  into  a  building  were  limited 
in  cost. 

It  is  believed  that  if  moneys  are  appropriated  as  heretofore  that  the 
intent  of  the  Commission  as  to  their  careful  disbursement  can  be 
complied  with,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  restrictions  contained 
in  the  current  appropriations, 

A  statement  showing  the  amount  of  mony  expended  under  each  sub- 
head of  the  appropriation  bill  is  as  follows: 

Appropnaiixm  and  dislruTnemenls,  jkoal  year  ending  August  Si,  190S. 


App^ria- 

Dl^bu^. 

Balance 

Salaries  and  wagesi 

S5,470.00 

823,796,61 

26,405.00 

23,796.61 

81,608.49 

Contiogent  expiMises: 

'moo 

1,000.00 

2,442.11 

2,460.00 

2,442.11 

150.00 

986.28 

1,B60,M 

9S8.2S 

I.9«n.lO 
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Apjiriipiii'ii/iii  '!ml  iHsliurfiemenls,  fiscal  year  endmg  Avffuet  SI,  1903 — Oontiii 


Approprtn- 

.i.bu..,. 

!,„„.,.,.- 

r?v'r,"us. 

Building-  mppliea  and  laborers: 

$27,000.00 
18,000.00 

Aot69S 

at64,ie3.r>5 

Total 

88,000.00 

64,188.5.^ 

■''»'2«,Klfi,4,'> 

2,000.00 

1,908.12 

1,«H 

'^■"'i™^'""^"'""'"^ 

10,200.00 
40,000.00 

^^^- :- 

24,690.48 

i 

fiO,200,00 

■u.m.4n 

25,609.52 

Tr^asurj^ull.. 

16,400.00 

-6,000.00 

SS:S 

10,400,00 

10,250-20 

(424-27 

Espositioii  buildings  i 

2;  Zoo 

A^tiSO 

6,524-27 

6,100.00 

6,624-27 

Insular  cold  afor^e  and  U-e  iilanl; 

13,e00.€0 
4,000.00 

1S,414.S2 

17,  aoo.  00 

18,414.62 

76,000.00 

64,  »1 0.85 

0M0U.^.h.n«: 

3.101.32 
2,000.00 
2,500.00 

7,601.32 

7,601.32 

7,60132 

2,100.00 

827.7a 

Bureftu  of  Agrirnltiirt: 

1,450.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 

axi,oo 

2,576.32 

4,160,00 

2.570.32 

1,573.68 

800.00 
1,160.00 

i,So*:^ 

8,000,00 

8,212,05 

8,500,00 

8.212.0.'> 

1.0OO-OO 
600.00 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

1,600-00 

300-00 

300.00 

Sonitarium  ot  Basolo,  Bengnet: 

[sooioo 

15,878,08 

16,736,00 

15,878.08 

fDueH.  D.  Wool£e,S2 
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Appropriation  and  diahursementa.  fiscal,  year  ending  August  31,  1903 — Continued. 


AppTOprio- 

Balance. 

reverting. 

^'""IM'^'^ 

81,100.00 

81,8S0.80 

1,900-00 

1,880.80 

500:oo 

630,00 

fi30.00  1            830.00 

Smallpox  hospital,  lioiiFd  of  Health:  Act  430 

10,220.1X1 

4,  moo 
i' too' 00 

2,625.00 
B,  862.  S3 

3, 618: 32 

■■»i78.-^ 

Agii(!ultura.t  and  Industrial  schcnl,  Bagnio:  Art696. 
Board  of  health  moreue  aofl  crematory:  Act  695  ... 
Boreau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation:  Act  682 . 

- 

1  aiTTQ 

1,317.79 

83,992.60 

a  Due  La  Electrisista,  t550. 


Tlie  debit  amounle  shown  have  been  coTered  by  appropriation  Ai 
The  balance  stated  above  ooTors  property  for  June.  1903,  amonati 
has  not  yet  been  charged  agaJnaf  appropriation  in  the  auditor's  of 
balance  due  bureau  nnder  maintenance  of  public  buildings  e 

In  treasury  to  credit  of  dlsburaing  officer 

Due  appropriation  from  cDUtlDgent  expenses,  leM 


Appropii- 

Di.bu.od. 

Balance. 

Act  480 

S1V2  06B32 
40  020  00 

T.ital 

masTi 

237  233  1« 

83  992.61 

"sa- 

"""""'="■ 

..,„.ee. 

lii 

*^'Ic:ii 

237,23s:  IS 

S1.6TO.49 

""■ 

350,430.79 

264,458.08  1      85,972.71 

Respectfully  submitted. 


El>6AK   K.  EOUKNE, 

Chief  of  B-urt 
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EXHIBIT  C. 

SECOND  AHNUAL   EEPOBT    OF  THE   PUBLIC  PEINTER,  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1903. 

BuREATT  OF  Public  Printing, 

Office  of  the  Public  Printer, 
Manila,  P.  7.,  SeptmUr  lo,  1903. 
Hon.  James  F.  Smith, 

Secratari/  of  PtiMic  Bintruotion. 

8ib:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  296,  and  your  letter 
of  August  21,  1903,  1  have  the  nonor  to  present  the  following  report, 
covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  inclusive, 
with  certain  information  to  date  of  report: 

Table  No.  1  shows  the  product  of  the  plant  compared  with  the  exist 
of  operation.  Value  of  the  total  pi-oduct,  8231,960.10;  total  cost  of 
operation,  !SlTl,i>72.SO;  excess  of  product  over  cost  of  operation, 
$50,387.30;  exclusive  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  equipment  and  an 
allowance  for  rent.  Allowing  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  equip- 
ment for  wear  and  tear  ($14,150.66)  and  $12,000  for  rent,  tliero 
remains  82i,236.64  excess  of  product  over  ail. 

The  scale  of  prices  fi-om  which  the  printing  and  binding  was  com- 
puted was  based  on  Ramaley's  scale,  and  is  less  than  that  paid  for 
Printing  and  binding  by  the  civil  and  military  governments  of  the 
hilippine  Islands  to  commercial  houses  previous  to  September  15, 
1901.  Still,  during  this  period  the  bureau  has  maintained  a  school 
of  instruction  in  all  of  the  trade  specialties. 

Table  No.  2  is  a  statement  of  appropriations  and  disbursements  and 
the  balances  on  hand  in  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  appropriation 
acts.  In  this  table  the  losses  and  gains  by  reason  of  changes  in  ratios 
have  been  disregarded. 

Table  No.  8  is  a  statement  of  miscellaneous  i^ec^ipts  of  the  bureau 
for  other  than  printing  and  binding. 

Table  No.  4  is  a  separate  statement  of  appropriations  for  salaries 
and  wages,  the  amount  expended,  and  the  balances  on  hand  exclusive 
of  losses  by  the  changes  in  ratios. 

Table  No.  5  is  an  itemized  statement  of  disbursements  by  J.  G. 
Jester,  United  States  disbursing  officer,  Insular  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  a  recapitulation  snowing  resources  and  disbursements. 
In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  column  showing  dates 
orders  were  placed,  being  separated  into  the  fiscal  years  of  1902 
and  1903. 

Table  No,  6  is  a  statement  of  sundry  disbursements  made  by  H.  A. 
Lampman,  disbursing  officer,  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

Table  No.  7  is  a  statement  of  purchases  from  the  insular  purchasing 
agent,  showing  charges  by  vouchers  and  i-atio  of  reduction  in  making 
settlement  in  the  auditor's  office.  For  itemization  of  articles  included 
in  these  vouchers  see  Table  No.  8. 
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Table  No.  8  is  a  statement  of  articles  ordered  from  the  insular  pur- 
chasing agent  and  received  previous  to  June  30,  1903.  Financial 
statement  covering  these  items,  with  voucher  numbers  and  the  ratios 
at  which  settlements  were  made,  is  given  in  Table  No.  7. 

Table  No,  9  is  a  statement  of  all  orders  received  prior  to  June  30, 
1903,  but  not  paid  for  from  the  funds  of  this  bureau.  Nearly  all 
of  these  have  been  paid  by  J.  G.  Jester  out  of  funds  of  the  insular 
purchasing  agent. 

Table  No.  10  is  a  statement  of  articles  ordered  through  the  insular 
purchasing  agent  during  the  fiscal  year  1903,  but  not  received  before 
July  1,  1903.  These  amounts  are  chargeable  against  the  balances  in 
the  appropriations  for  contingent  expenses. 

Table  No.  11  is  an  itemized  statement  of  stock  and  supplies  used 
during  the  fiscal  j'ear  1903  and  those  dropped  by  report  of  committee. 

Table  No,  12  is  an  itemized  statement  of  printing  paper  expended 
during  th(i  fiscal  year  1903. 

Table  No.  13  is  an  itemized  statement  of  stock  and  supplies  on  hand 
June  30,  1903. 

Table  No,  14  is  a  statement  of  sundry  disbursements  for  the  fiscal 
year  1902  made  at  Manila,  P.  I. ,  by  H.  A.  Lampman,  and  chargeable 
against  the  contingent  expenses  of  that  fiscal  year. 

Table  No.  15  is  a  statement  of  articles  delivered  by  the  insular 
purchasing  agent  during  the  fiscal  year  1903,  chargeable  to  the  fiscal 
year  1902,  showing  charges  by  vouchers  and  ratio  of  reduction  in  the 
auditor's  office.  For  itemization  of  articles  included  in  these  vouchers 
see  Table  No.  16. 

Table  No.  16  is  an  itemized  statement  of  articles  ordered  from  the 
msular  purchasing  agent  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  during  the  fiscal  year  1902, 
but  delivered  and  charged  subsequent  to  that  date.  Financial  state- 
ment covering  these  items  and  the  ratio  of  reduction  made  by  auditor 
is  shown  in  T^ble  No.  15. 

Table  No.  16a  gives  in  detail  the  number  of  employees  on  the  rolls 
of  this  bureau  September  1,  1903,  with  their  nationalities. 

Table  No.  17  is  a  statement  of  the  printing  and  binding  executed  by 
the  bureau  of  public  printing  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903, 
and  includes  (1)  itemized  list  by  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices,  and 
by  months;  (2)  itemized  list  of  work  done  for  other  than  the  civil  gov- 
ernment; (3)  recapitulation  of  all  work  executed,  shown  by  depart- 
ments and  by  montlis. 

EQUIP.MKNT. 

Among  the  important  additions  ordered  to  the  equipment  of  this 

Slant  during  the  year  have  been  the  following:  4  linotype  machines, 
uplication  of  power  plant,  1  rotary  planer,  3  Miehle  presses  No.  1 
(one  installed),  and  3  Gordon  platen  presses,  1  plate-shaving  machine, 
and  1  Quimby  screw  pnmp. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  census,  the  institution  of  a  legisla- 
tive assembly  will  create  certain  demands  on  this  bureau  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  in  advance.  Should  it  be  decided  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  assembly  are  to  be  printed  daily,  or  even  weekly, 
and  kept  current,  the  equipment  of  the  plant  will  have  to  be  materially 
increased,  and  the  orders  therefor  placed  at  least  eighteen  months  iu 
advance  to  insure  its  delivery  and  installation. 
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Owing  to  the  increased  tleniaiida  on  the  present  building,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  provide  extra  warehouse  room  on  the  ground  of 
this  bureau,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Commission  has  appropriated 
$38,500  U,  S.  currency  for  a  structural  steel  building,  135  feet  long 
by  45  feet  6  inches  wide,  two  stories  high,  of  similar  style  to  the 
present  plant. 

It  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  insular  architect  to  make  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  present  buildings  with  a  view  to  remedying  certain 
detects.  Having  secured  such  a  report  in  writing,  recommendations 
will  be  made  to  the  Commission  in  relation  thereto. 


EMI-LOYEES   OF  THE   BUREAU   OF   PUBLIC  PEINTIN*!. 

On  September  1,  1903,  there  were  248  employees  on  the  rolls. 
Table  No,  lt>a  gi\'es  the  number  of  employees  bj'  departments,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  giving  nationalities  and  tne  number  entitled 
to  overtime  pay. 

The  following  data  shows  the  separations  by  classes  and  nationalties, 
and  also  gives  the  number  of  those  separated  from  the  service  who 
were  selected  fi-om  the  eligible  list  of  tne  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion during  the  fiscal  j'ear  1903: 


1       Be- 
!  signed. 

?™r!?a! 

clmJI'e.l. 

Deaths.  !  Total. 

Instrui-tors  from  United  Statea  civil  servii?!! 

1 

! 

.  1 

, 

12 

Watchmen  frgm  PhUlppKe  civil  ecrylLe 

1 

\ 

-=i 

SSSS""-' 

\       ""k' 

' 

J 

a 

1 

Fllipinw: 

« 

19 

5|           108 

i 

4e 
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For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  permanency  of  the  native  work- 
ing force  of  the  bureau  it  was  deemed  wise  to  provide  extra  compen- 
sation for  faithful  service,  which  was  done  by  tne  passage  of  Act  No. 
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660,  which  also  provides  for  apprentices,  their  compensation,  and 
terms  of  service.     The  act  reads  as  follows: 


AN  ACT  prOYiaine  tor  the  emplosment  oi  apptei . 

(ena  of  Beryiee  and  compensation,  pro vlding  for  the  payment  of  e:— -, r— .-- 

craftsmen  in  eaid  bnreau,  tuid  repealing  aU  acta  orjuirts  of  acta  in  conflict  with  this  iic 

£y  authority  of  ihe  IMited  Slates,  be  il  enaeled  by  the  Philippine  Oommigsion,  thai: 
Sbciion  1.  There  may  be  employed  ii^  the  bureau  of  public  printing  as  many 
apprentices  as  in  the  jaagnient  ot  the  ^cret^ury  of  public  instruction  the  interests  of 
the  public  service  will  permit,  Bucft.  apprentices  to  be  selected  by  the  public  printer 
subject  to  such  requirements  as  to«ge,  phyuque,  health,  character,  and  education  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Philippine  civil  service  board.  Apprentices  shall  be  deag- 
nated  as  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sisth  class  apprentices,  and  shall  te 
paid  and  serve  in  each  class  as  hereinafter  prescribed.  All  original  appointments 
shall  be  to  the  sizth  class,  and  apprentices  shall  be  required  to  serve  at  least  three 
months  in  this  class  at  twenty  cents  per  day  before  promotion  to  the  fifth  class,  at 
least  six  months  in  the  fifth  class  at  thirty  cents  per  day  before  promotion  to  the 
fourth  class,  at  least  nine  months  in  the  fourth  class  at  forty  cents  per  day  before 

Sromotion  to  the  third  class,  at  least  six  months  in  the  third  class  at  sixty  cents  per 
ay  before  promotion  to  the  second  class,  at  least  six  months  in  the  second  class  at 
eighty  cents  per  day  before  promotion  to  the  first  class,  and  at  least  six  months  in  the 
first  class  at  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  day,  when  they  may  be  rated  in  the  bureau 
ot  public  printii^  as  craftsmen.  The  promotion  or  reduction  of  an.  apprentice  from 
one  class  to  another,  shall  be  made  by  the  public  printer,  ajid  shall  be  based  on  the 
civil  service  efficiency  rating  of  the  apprentice. 

Sbc.  2.  Each  native  crafteman  employed  in  the  bureau  of  public  printing  at  the 
end  of  three  years  of  honest,  faithful,  satisfactory,  and  continuous  service  in  such 
bureau  from  the  date  this  act  becomes  effective  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  extra  com-  . 
pensation  as  follows:  Ten  cents  per  diem  for  each  full  day  of  actual  sewice  rendered 
at  a  dMly  wage  of  sixty  cents  or  more  but  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents; 
twenty  cenffi  per  diem  for  each  full  day  of  acHial  service  rendered  at  a  daily  wf^oi.  ■ 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  or  more  rat  less  than  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents;  and 
thirty  cents  x>er  diem  for  each  full  day  of  actual  service  rendered  at  a  daily  wage;, 
of  one  dollar  a^  sixty  cents  or  more:  Provided,  That  on  the  recommendation  of  the 

Enblic  printer,  B^roved  by  the  secretary  of  publit;  .instruction,  one  yeai^'s  accumu- 
ited  extra  compensation:(nay  be,,^d  at  the-fioneUision  of  two  years' "continuous 
service;  Andproi^dedfurtker,  That  ih  case  of  iJiegwp^ation  of  any  native  craftsnian 
from  the  bureau  of  public  printing  before  complying  the  three  years'  service  herein 
prescribed  on  account  of  permanent  disability  or  death,  such  native  craftsman  or  his 
estate,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  on  the  recommendation  ot  the  public  printer, 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  receive  the  extra  con^)ensation 
herein  provided  which  may  have  accumulated  up  to  the  time  of  his  separation  from 
service  m  the  bureau.  The  time  served  by  native  craftsmen  as  second-class  and  first- 
class  apprentices  shall  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  thre©  years'  honest,  faithful,  satis- 
factory, and  continuous  service  for  which  extra  compensation  is  allowed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  services  of  native  crafts- 
men stiall  be  deemed  continuous  until  such  craftsmen  are  definitely  separated  from 
service  ia  the  bmeau  of  public  printing. 

Sbc.  3.  ThereshaUbekept  in  the  bureau  ot  public  printing  an  accurate  account  ot 
the  extra  compensation  accniing  under  the  proyiMons  of  section  two  of  this  act  and 
the  disbursing  officer  for  the  bureau  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto, 
as  the  same  becomes  due  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  enactment,  on  the  presentation 
of  projier  vouchers  signed  by  the  public  printer  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of 
public  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  The  compensation  mentioned  in  this  act  is  stated  in  money  of  the  United 
States,  but  may  be  paid  either  in  money  of  the  United  States  or  its  equivalent  in  local 
currency  at  the  authorized  rate,  as  may  be  provided  by  law  or  order. 

Sec.  5.  All  acta  or  parts  of  ads  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  6.  The  pubhc  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill  the  passage  ot 
the  same  is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  ' '  An  act  prescribi:^ 
the  order  ot  procedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  enactment  ot  laws,"  pa^ed  Sep- 
tember twenty-sixth,  nineteen  handred. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  March  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

Enacted,  March  3,  1903. 
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Blank  used  as  a  voat^hel■  for  extra  compensation  under  this  aet  is 
attached  as  Exhibit  H  in  Appendix  A.  This  blank  is  filled  in  from  the 
daily  record  of  the  native  employees  kept  in  the  office. 

Tne  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  capable  craftsmen-instruct- 
ors for  this  bureau  is  presumably  caused  by  the  reported  conditions 
existing  in  these  islands.  If  some  provision  could  be  made  whereby 
the  employees  could  secure  wholesome  food  at  more  reasonable  prices 
than  prevail,  and  suitable  houses  at  lower  rentals,  it  would  no  doubt 
tend  to  reduce  the  difficulty,  and  result  in  the  employees  being  more 
satisfied  with  conditions  and  salaries.  If  some  provision  could  be 
made  wherebj' the  employees  could  secure  property  upon  which  houses 
could  be  erected,  available  to  them  at  a  rent  based  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  granting  a  reasonable  time  wherein  the 
tenants  may  elect  to  become  purchasers  on  easj'  payments  and  credit 
allowed  for  paj'meuts  made  as  rent,  it  would  no  doubt  help  to  ameli- 
orate conditions. 

Instruction  of  FnjpiNOS. 

The  chief  of  this  bureau  has  used  his  best  endeavors  to  caiTy  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Commission  relative  to  the  instmction  of  the  Fili- 
pinos in  the  printing  trades,  and  the  results  are  already  gratifying. 
Whenever  an  American  instructor  lias  shown  an  indisposition  to  fulfill 
this  part  of  his  contract  summary  action  has  been  taken  in  which 
your  loyal  support  has  been  received.  Details  of  the  method  of 
instruction  and  other  general  information  in  regard  to  the  capabilities, 
etc.,  of  the  native  employees  are  given  in  the  following  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  instruction: 

Sbptbmber  1,  1903. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  folJowing  report  covering  the  iustructiou  of 
the  native  employees  in  the  bureau  ot  public  printing: 

Appreciable  prc^resa  has  been  made  in  the  instruction  of  native  craftsmen.  Almost 
wholly  nnflcquainted  with  modem  machinery  and  ignorant  of  the  bulk  of  the  work 
executed  in  this  office,  thev  liave  shown  themselves  apt  and  willing.  By  far  the 
greater  number  have  been  boys  who  had  served  but  a  few  months  in  the  smaller 
offices  ot  the  city,  and  many  liad  no  experience.  Yet,  after  a  few  months  of  experi- 
ence and  instruction  in  this  office,  they  have  been  enabled  to  take  the  civil-service 
examination  as  junior  craftsmen  and  pass  succeeafally. 

Thoi^h  there  were  but  few  apprentices  appointed  as  such  nntil  the  passage  of  Act 
660  (March  3,  1903),  it  must  be  borne  in  mmd  that  ft  majority  ct  the  native  employ- 
ees are  still  in  their  apprenticeship  and  in  constant  need  of  instruction. 

Since  my  detail  as  superintendent  of  instruction,  the  system  of  educalJne  appren- 
tices and  junior  craftsmen,  previously  instituted  by  yo«j  has  been  elaborated  and  per- 
fected so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  report  dmly  the  particular  subdivision  of  the  trade 
upon  which  each  apprentice  has  been  instructed. 

In  the  composing  room  moreattention  has  been  g^ven  to  tliia  branch  of  the  work  of 
late, owingto  the  willingeffortsofthepresent  foreman.  Several  of  theapprenticeshave 
shown  remarkable  aptitude  in  the  elementary  specialties.  These  boys  are  permitted 
to  set  "live"  copy  just  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  how  to  handle  a  stick,  learn  the 
case,  andspacealine,  and  in  a  very  short  time  some  of  them  have  become  as  proficient 
as  junior  craftsmen  certified  with  a  year  or  two  years'  esperience.  Such  iwys  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  which  possibly  accounts  for  their  more 
rapid  advancement.  Improvement  in  t£e  English  language  will  result  in  better 
proofs  and  require  less  preparation  of  copy.  Your  personal  appeal  to  these  employees 
to  perfect  themselves  in  school  studies  has  borne  good  fruit  where  moat  needed, 
because  nearly  all  the  employees  of  the  composing  room  now  attend  night  school. 
The  installation,  of  tite  new  linotype  machines  permitted  the  assignment  of  native 
craftsmen  as  learners,  and  while  it  is  too  early  to  expect  great  results,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  success  will  follow.  Of  courae  the  output  of  the  machine  should  not 
be  expected  to  be  as  h^h  as  that  of  an  American,  no  more  than  the  product  of  hand 
composition. 
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All  the  work  in  tlie  bindery  seems  to  be  specially  attractive  to  the  native  employees. 
They  have  taken  readily  to  improved  machinery.  In  this  department  their  work 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  product  of  American  workmen  except  as  toqoan- 
tity.  Nearly  all  those  classed  as  junior  craftamea  have  received  their  instruction  in 
this  office.  The  regular  appreolicea  are  advanced  systematically.  Alreadj;  appren- 
ticee  have  been  instructed  in  feeding  rulina  machines,  in  foldii^,  operatii^  wu^ 
Btitchinf!  machines,  executing  quarter-bouna  work,  and  one  has  charge  of  a  ruling 
machine,  lie  native  craftsmen  have  charge  of  the  Dexter  automatic  folder  and  the 
Smythe  book-sewing  machines.  There  are  only  four  American  craftsmen  instructors 
in  Gie  bindery  at  present. 

.  Apprentices  in  the  press  room  are  first  taught  the  mechanism  and  care  of  the  press 
and  then  placed  to  feed.  They  put  the  form  on  press,  fix  the  tympan,  adjust  the 
impression,  and  are  beit^  educated  in  marking  out  and  filling  in  overlays. 

The  first  two  apprentices  assigned  to  the  electrotype  and  stereotype  room  have 
already  demonstrated  their  fitness  for  this  class  of  work,  one  as  a  molder  and  builder 
and  the  other  as  a  finisher.  Samples  oS  compleleplates  made  by  these  boys  under 
instruction  have  been  forwarded  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Other  apprentices  are 
aligned  to  the  battery  and  the  finishing  machines. 

Progress  in  the  photo- engraving  room  has  not  been  as  rapid  and  appreciable  as  in 
Other  departments  owing  to  the  extensive  knowledge  of  chemicals  required.  Not^ 
withstanding  this  the  apprentices  are  able  to  execute  line  work,  from  photographing 
to  ronting. 

On  this  date  there  are  44  apprentices  employed  under  Act  650,  assigned  as  follows: 
Composing  room,  8;  bindery,  H;  press  room,  14;  foundry,  6;  photo-engraving  room, 
4;  power  plant,  1.  Two  have  been  advanced  to  class  i  and  14  to  class  5.  Not  one 
has  tailed  to  receive  the  recommendation  of  his  foreman  to  advance  in  grade  after 
Bervir^  the  required  period  in  a  lower  class. 

Attendance  has  been  good  on  the  whole.  Those  who  showed  dislike  for  the  work 
after  assignment  left  the  service  of  their  own  accord.  Sixteen  appointments  have 
thus  been  canceled. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  American  instructors  have  taken  kindly  to  imparting  their 
experience  and  methods,  and  many  take  pride  in  the  results  already  obtained. 

Following  your  personal  appeal  to  the  employees  to  take  up  the  study  of  the 
English  language,  the  letter  inclosed  (Appendix  A,  Exhibit  1)  was  forwarded  to  the 
principals  of  the  several  dty  night  schools.  As  a  consequence,  a  lai^e  majority  are 
now  regular  attendants. 

Attached  hereto  are  the  blanks  used  for  daily  reports  from  each  division,  showing 
specialties  reported  on  August  31,  1903;  also  the  grade  blanks  for  reporting  changes 


Mr.  John  S.  Leech,  Public  i¥tnfer. 

PRODUCT   OF   THE    PLANT. 

There  were  6,670  requisitions  for  printing,  binding,  and  engraving 
executed  by  the  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1903. 
These  orders  embraced  every  claas  of  work  known  to  the  art  of  mod- 
ern printing,  and  invite  comparison  with  the  product  of  the  greatest 
of  American  printing  houses. 

The  product  of  the  composing  room,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  ]'ob  worli,  included  the  printing  of  publications  in  English, 
Spanish,  French,  andnative  languages — Tagalog,Visayan,llocano,Pam- 
pangan,  Tinguian,  Pangasinan,  and  Vicol.  Chinese  circulars  were  also 
printed. 

During  the  year  the  equipment  of  the  press  room  comprised  4  Miehle 
cylinder,  6  platen,  1  Harris  automatic,  and  1  Carver  ana  Swift  stamp- 
ing presses.  On  many  occasions  it  was  foiuid  necessary  to  keep  these 
presses  in  operation  two  to  five  hours  overtime  each  day.  Particularly 
was  this  the  case  in  making  delivery  before  a  given  date  of  the  millions 
of  census  schedules  printed.     Recently  the  facilities  of  this  division 
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have  been  augmented  by  iwl(lilioiiiiliiiiuliinoi\\ ,  tvlii'vinosotiiowbat  con- 
gested conditions. 

The  bindeiy  product  represented  all  jji-acles  of  work,  from  stub  books 
in  quarter  bindings  to  extra  Russia  ends  and  bands  and  patent  backs  for 
blank  books;  bo(is  and  pamphlets  being  boimd  from  paper  covers  to 
full  levant  morocco  with  embossed  titles.  The  binding-  of  old  Spanish 
records  and  documents  for  the  various  bureaus  comprised  a  portion  of 
the  work  in  this  bi-anch  of  the  plant. 

Both  electrotype  and  stei'eotype  plates  were  made  in  the  foundry, 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  bureau.  Attention  is  invited  to 
the  large  map  of  "irondejwsits  in  Bulacau  Province,"  23  by  32  inches, 
which  was  inserted  in  Mining  Bureau  Bulletin  No.  3.  This  map  was 
printed  from  an  electrotype  plate  made  from  a  photozinc  etching,  the 
product  of  the  photo-engraving  division. 

The  product  of  the  photo-engraving  room  was  of  the  highest  order, 
and  included  tlic  making  of  half  tones,  platea  for  revenue  stamps, 
checks,  licenses,  maps,  and  color  work. 

Taking  the  totiil  product  of  the  various  departments  (composing 
i-oom,  press  room,  bindery,  foundry,  photo-engraving  room,  power 
plant,  and  paper  warehouse),  the  results  liave  been  very  satisfactory. 

I'BOVINCIAI^   1*RINTIN(J. 

Prior  to  September  1,  1903,  the  printing  and  binding  for  the  prov- 
inces was  requisitioned  for  and  kept  in  stock  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  This  pi-inting  was  charged  by  this  bureau  to  the 
treasury  bureau,  which  invoiced  same  to  the  various  provinces,  collect- 
ing casn  therefor. 

On  September  1,  1903,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Civil 
Commission,  all  such  printing  was  turned  over  to  this  bureau  by  the 
treasurer.  It  has  thus  become  the  duty  of  this  olEce  to  keep  in  stock 
all  the  regular  forms  used  by  this  bi-anch  of  the  government.  The 
printing  is  forwarded  to  theprovinces  by  registered  mail.  Collections 
are  made  in  cash  and  turned  into  the  treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
This  action  saves  one  delivery  and  billing,  and  eflfects  an  economy  of 
time  and  money. 

Under  the  present  system  the  provincial  supervisor  forwards  requi- 
sitions to  the  treasurer  for  approval,  who  in  turn  forwai-ds  same  to 
the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice  to  be  ordered  printed. 

SrSTEM   OF   IIECOBDR, 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  system  of  records  in  use  by  this  bureau, 

S'ven  in  detail  in  Appendix  B,  with  copies  of  the  blank  forms  used, 
lis  record  is  apart  from  the  file,  and  correspondence,  and  property 
accounts  which  are  incident  to  every  bureau  of  the  government. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  gratification  at  the  cordial 
cooperation  and  consistent  support  received  from  the  honorable  secre- 
tary of  public  instruction,  and  the  kind  words  of  approbation  volun- 
tanly  bestowed  by  the  governor,  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
bureau  chiefs  for  the  promptness  of  the  dispatch  of  public  printing 
and  the  quality  of  the  product  executed. 
KeapectfuUy, 

John  S.  Leech,  PuMic  Printer 
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CONTUNTS. 

Table. 

1.  Statement  showing  cost  of  operating  the  plant  during  the  fiscal  year  1903  aacom- 

pftred  with  the  product. 

2.  Statement  of  appropriations  and  disbureementB. 

3.  Miscellaneous  receipts  for  other  than  printing  and  binding. 

4.  Appropriations  for  salaries  and  wages,  amount  expended,  and  balance  on  hand. 

5.  Disonisements  by  James  G,  Jeater,  United  States  aisbursiag  officer,  during  fiscal 

year  1903 
Beeap  tulat  on  of  Jester's  account. 

6.  Sand  j  d  si  u  -sen    nts  by  H.  A.  Lampman  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

7.  Statement  of  purcl  aaes  from  insular  puruhasinR  agent  by  vouchers,  showing 

rat  o  ot    educt  on 

8.  Articles  i  u  cha.  d  f  oni  insular  purchasing  agent  during  fiscal  year  1903. 
Equipment 

Expendables    tt      than  printing  paper. 

Pape 

Transportalion  charges. 

9.  Articles  received  from  the  United  States  before  Jane  30,  1903,  but  not  paid  for. 

10.  Articles  ordered  from  the  insular  purchasing  agent  during  fiscal  year  1903,  but 

not  received  prior  to  June  30,  1903. 

11.  Statement  of  stock  and  supplies  used  and  dropped  by  report  of  committee. 

12.  Statement  of  paper  expended. 

13.  Statement  of  stock  and  supplies  on  hand  June  30,  1903: 

General  supplies. 
Electrical  supplies. 
Paper,  printing. 


14.  Sundry  disbursementa  by  H.  A.  Lampman  for  fiscal  year  1902. 

15.  Articles  delivered  by  insular  purchasmg  agent,  by  vouchers,  and  ratio  of  reduc- 

16.  Articles  ordered  from   insular  purchasing  agent  during  fiscal  year  1902,  but 

delivered  after  July  1,  1902: 
Eijuipment. 
Paper. 

Expendables  other  than  printit^  paper. 
16a.  Employees  of  the  bureau  of  public  prmting 

17.  Printing  and  binding  executed  during  the  fisi ^  _.  .. 

Mrst.  Itemized  list  by  departments  and  months. 
Second.  Itemized  list  ot  work  for  other  than  the  civil  government. 
Third.  Recapitulation  of  all  work  executed,  shown  by  departments  and 
months. 

Note.— The  statementsfrom  7  to  17,  inclusive,  are  on  file,  but  are  not  printed  in 
this  report,  as  they  are  quite  voluminious  and  not  ot  general  interest.  They  may  be 
consulted  by  applying  te  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department 


Printing  and  binding  authorized  by  the  dvil  governor  (itequisi- 

Uons  A) ■. (60,218.76 

Work  lor  oilier  than  the  civii  eovemment 4.655.21 

PrinUng  and  binding  authorized  by  the  secretaiy  oi  ' 


Inlerior(Re(iuiBilionsBJ... 16.TO7.B1 

Commerce  and  police  (Rcqulrftioos  C) 20,«1.10 

Finance  and  jnsllce(KeQulBitiOQSD) 97,775.07 

Public  inatnictlon  (ifeqiiisitions  E) W, 619.65 

Printing  tor  bureau  ot  pubfie  printli^  (sec.  9,  Act  296) 1,406.15 

Printed  Block  on  hand  June  SO,  190S l' 628!  05 

MiscellimeouB  fetelpte  tor  olhBr  than  printii^  and  binding MS.  51 

Total  product [S 
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TabijE  1, — Statement  skordng  cost  of  operating  the  plant  during  the  fiscal,  year  ISOS,  o 
compared  mlh  the  product — Continued. 

Salaries  ani)  wages 1115,444. 02 

Prinling  paper  espaQded 129, 927.  IB 

Supiil  lea  otter  than  printing  paper  expeniJeO 21 ,  098. 98 

51,026.17 
Additional  cbargea  (freigbt,  transportatjon,  Insuranec,  etc.,  and 
Insular  purobasli^  agent,  10  per  cent) S,  102,  lil 


Fair  wear  and  t«ar  on  the  eqnipment. 


Fsii  by  Jester  11 . 

Paid  by  Jeeter  1908 

FeXi  to  Insular  purcbasins  agent,  1902 

Paid  to  iaenlar  jmrchasing  agent  191% 


K71,572.«0 

50,387,30 

81" 

385^ 
"032  3" 

14 

566  W 

26,160.66 

HDd  wages. 

Trauapor- 

Laying  out 

Total. 

.™„^ 

(87,671.60 
88,068.76 
76,723.40 

ja,ooo.oo 

122,712.00 

ozsloooioo 

81,475.20 

In  hands  of  J.  G.  Jester,  Jul;  1,  1902, 

93, 121, 77 
127.25 

Received  bj-^j.  O.  JeaWr  b6m  Biitieh 

Error  lu  Jester' eweefeiy  statement  (Jime 

1 

162,4fiS.66  1      2,000.00 

161, 961.  SS 

1,176.20 

BISBUBSEMESia, 

3,998.79 

BF  li*j^?^^Wai,ie  61 

19,44 

1,370.73 

Aet430(TaKe41 !2a,773,58 

^"^^l5^iWpU^(Table7) 

C42,790.96 
01,899.66 

ibUo  to  another): 

6  37,019.68 

1,980.50 

104  47 

Batooe  in  hands  of  J.  O.  Jester,  June  30, 

161,%1.88 

1,475.20 

' 

X  there  remains  unpaid  artloiea,  a 
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Table  3  —  VtsceUmieouB  recnpts  for  other  than  pnnhng  and  hmdrng 


Cnsh  from  stile  o[  waste  paper 

Cash  from  sale  of  linen  map  paper  ahipmEE 

Cash  from  sale  of  pioperty  conclemned  by 


t  applied  BG  noMge 


'  frpendcd,  andbalnn-f 


Appropri- 

Expended. 

Balance. 

Ucdsnalcd  elassoa 
Temporaty  clerkal  etc 
ContinB6Dtwork 

211U9  00 

16:060:97 

8296.89 
9,W8.08 

Total 

37  671  50 

23,773.58 

13,897.92 

Frcdorfck  Power 

isi 

"'il 

'II 

Total 

38  DM  75 

28,350.21 

9,318.M 

tocOEgent  wtrk 

14  683  40 

11,691.89 

2,891.61 

Total 

76  723  40 

62,ft».28 

i8,soa.iJ 

162,468.66 

U5,4M.Ce 

' 
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Secapitulaticm  of  receipts  and  disburtiements  by  J.  O.  Jenler  during  the  fiscal  year  1903. 


Balance  on  hand  Joly  1,  1902 $95,121.77 

December  2B,  1902,  transferred  by  H.  A.  Lamproan 12, 000. 00 

Received  from  British  Foreign  Insurance  Co.,  Iws  on  ship- 
ment ot  envelopes  by  R.  Carter  Ballantyne 127.25 

To  error  on  weekly  statement  June  1-6,  1903 .86  ^ 

Pavments  as  per  Table  5 103, 350. 22 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1903 1,899.66 

—    105,249.88 

Table  No.  6. — Sundry  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  190S,  made  at  Manila  by  Hr  A. 
Lampman. 

Ah  Sing  (U.  8.  laundry):  Laundering  1,103  pieces $26.65 

J,  9.  Calhoun:  shoeing  ponies,  8  shoes 3.00 

Calder&Oo.: 

Charges  on  1  case  woodenw are,  ex.  8.  S.  Vertma 2.  BB 

Charges  on  1  bos  speed  regulators 4. 13 

Oharees  on  1  express  package - -■.  1.45 

OhoM&Co.: 

1,000  cross-section  metric  sheets ,  26.92 

6,000  copies  of  oxpoeilion  circular 392. 16 

Manuel  Eamshaw  &  Co. : 

1  cast-iron  pulley,  8-iuch  diameter,  IJ-inch  face 1.63 

1  cast-iron  gear  wheel  and  1  cast-iron  pulley.-- - 26.38 

1  cast-iron  slab  I  by  18J  by  24  inches 27.77 

1  copper  valve  regulator 40.00 

2  cast-iron  pinions '     16.67 

2  iron  castii^ — safety  plugs  for  engine 1. 60 

Rep^ra  to  tnmmer  in  electrotype  room 1. 35 

Repairs  to  linotype  machine 1.29 

Repairs  to  Harris  press — 1  iron  casting .77 

Repairs  to  No.  2  economic  feeder - .77 

Patch  bed  No.  3  for  Gordon  printing  press - 26. 53 

Insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant: 

For  ice  furnished  during  the  year - 217.43 

Water 5.00 

For  electric  current  furnished - . .  192. 00 

Kwong  Te  Cheong:  Laundering 75. 17 

Moreno  &  Co. ; 

1  new  wheel 10.20 

Repairing  delivery  wagon 20.41 

Philippine  Publishing  Co.: 

Lithographing  maps  and  cnrves  for  Weather  Bureau 70. 96 

3,000  maps  for  Agricultural  Department -.  80.00 

John  T.  Pickett:  Repairing  harness 7.00 

Pedro  P.  Roxas:  For  rent  of  warehouse,  eleven  months -  - 1 ,  319. 97 

D.  M.  Salva;  Shoeing  ponies,  8  shoes 2,86 

Wi^ht  &  Kahn:  Repairing  Fay-Sholes  typewriter 6. 00 

2, 608. 82 

Ad,  430,^Transporiation. 

n  time-stamp  clock,  landing,  and  clearing.  6.  DO 
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EXHIBIT  D. 

REPORT  or  THE    BUREAU  OF  ARCHIVES,  BUREAU  OF  PATENTS. 
COPYRIGHTS.  AND  TRADE-MARKS,  1903, 


Department  of  Public  Inst 

Bureau  of  Archives, 
Manila,  September  U,  1903, 
Hon.  Jame8  F.  Smith,  Secretary  of  PulUc  InsPrvxition. 

Sir:  The  nature  of  the  work  being  carried  on  in  this  bureau  was 
described  in  last  year's  report  The  examination  and  classification  of 
the  great  nnmber  o£  documents  pertaining  to  the  different  branches  of 
the  Spanish  administration  is  an  arduous  work,  difficult  to  accomplish 
because  of  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found  when  the  United 
States  Government  took  possession  of  them  upon  the  termination  of 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  these  islands,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  state  in  my 
former  reports. 

Owing  to  the  concentration  in  these  archives  of  all  the  protocols 
formerly  in  the  custody  of  the  different  notaries  of  these  islands,  the 
work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  necessarily  suspended 
for  some  time,  as  the  entire  office  force  was  required  to  receive  and 
verify  the  protocols,  which  was  a  delicate  and  laborious  matter,  on 
account  of  the  great  importance  of  the^e  documents,  which  cj^nstitute, 
one  may  say,  the  wan-antj  of  property  in  these  islands. 

These  protocols  comprise  2,251  bound  volumes,  which,  one  by  one, 
have  had  to  be  verified  by  the  statements  attached  to  each  of  them. 

Subsequently,  nearly  all  the  clerks  of  this  office  have  been  engi^ed 
in  the  preparation  of  certified  copies,  and  such  is  the  number  of  appli- 
cations therefor  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  detail  as  additional  type- 
writer operators  two  clerks  of  this  office. 

However,  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  archives  has  not 
been  wholly  neglected.  In  order  to  carry  on  both  lines  of  work  efi'ect- 
ively,  I  arranged  to  alternate  them  by  taking  advantage  of  every 
moment  not  demanded  for  work  on  the  copies  and  keeping  the  bureau 
open  and  the  entire  force  at  work  seven  hours  daily,  instead  of  six 
hours,  as  fixed  by  law.  In  .this  manner  the  additional  work  furnished 
by  the  protocols  has  been  kept  up  simultaneously  with  reasonable 
progress  in  the  original  work  of  the  bureau,  thus  avoiding  an  increase 
m  the  clerical  force,  which  would  have  caused  an  additional  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  protocols  up  to  the  31st  of  last  August,  298 
copies  have  been  furnished  to  private  individuals,  comprising  1,739 
sheets,  and  490,244  words,  fees  for  which  amount  to  $246. 17  United 
States  currency;  searching  fees,  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  docu- 
ments referred  to,  amount  to  $120,05;  and  certification  fees  on  292 
copies,  $73,  making  a  total  of  $439.22,  which  has  been  deposited  in  the 
treasury. 
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Thirty -eight  copies  have  also  been  furnished  to  ditferent  officials, 
comprising  191  sheets  and  19,791  words,  for  which,  according  to  law, 
no  charge  is  made. 

The  dassified  royal  cedulas  and  orders  amount  to  345  volumes,  and 
there  are  6,000  volumes  of  records  of  different  matters  dispatched  by 
the  various  departments  and  offices  of  the  government  in  these  islands 
during  Spanish  domination. 

Besides  this  labor,  which  itself  represents  a  considerable  effort  worthy 
of  consideration,  thereisto  betaken  into  account  a  most  important  task 
pressing  upon  this  office,  which  is  the  duty  of  furnishing  exact  and 
important  information  in  memoranda  and  special  reports  upon  matters 
pertaining  to  the  period  of  Spanish  sovereignty  here,  importance  of 
which  may  be  seen  by  the  data  set  forth  in  the  statement  placed  at  the 
end  of  this  report,  which  does  not  include  the  numerous  leports  ver- 
bally made  daily  to  different  civil  and  military  officials. 

The  business  of  this  office  has  sufEercd  a  new  interniption,  as,  on 
account  of  the  recent  removal  to  this  building  (the  Ayuntamiento),  the 
greater  part  of  the  archives,  already  arranged  and  classified,  having 
been  to  a  degree  thrown  t^tiin  into  disorder,  owing  to  such  removal,  this 
inconvenience  being  unavoidable,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care 
being  taken,  in  view  of  the  vast  number  of  documents  and  bundles  of 
loose  papers,  transportation  of  which  was  necessarily  intrusted  to 
inexpert  people,  as  otherwise  the  task  would  have  been  slow  and 
interminable  in  completion. 

This  is  the  fourth  removal  of  this  bureau,  and  this  fact  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  great  difficulties  encountered  in  its  organization,  these 
recurring,  unavoidable  alterations  requiring  valuable  time  for  Rear- 
rangement, which  is  unfortunately  lost  afterwards.  Assuming  this 
removal  to  be  the  last,  1  anticipate,  in  view  of  the  excellent  location 
now  occupied,  that  the  business  of  this  office  may  continue  hereafter 
without  interruption  until  the  final  termination  of  its  organization. 

There  is  inclosed  a  special  report  that  is  the  product  of  long  and 
painstaking  study,  which  under  this  date  I  submit  to  the  civil  com- 
mission through  your  office  in  order  to  clear  up  definitively  all  doubts 
which  may  exist  in  respect  of  the  ownership  of  the  "  Arroceros  "  and 
the  "Agimdas"  grounds. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  compile  this  information  on  account  of  the 
frequent  consultations  and  inquiries  made  by  the  municipality,  not 
only  about  the  properties  mentioned,  but  also  regarding  other  prop- 
erties with  no  known  owners,  of  which  the  city  assumes  possession,  to 
the  detrhnent  of  the  interests  of  the  insular  government. 

Befoi'o  concluding  I  deem  it  a  matter  of  justice  to  mention  the  serv- 
ices certain  employees  of  this  office  are  rendering  with  such  intelligence 
and  zeal  as  to  merit  greater  compensation  than  that  now  received  by 
them.  These  employees  are  Manuel  M.  Miranda,  Rosauro  de  Guzman, 
Simeon  Magpantay,  Domingo  Aguirre,  and  Catalino  Tuason. 

Mr.  Miranda,  who  was  for  many  years  an  employee  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  is  in  charge  of  the  issue  of  copies  of  notarial  documents, 
the  collection  of  fees  therefor,  the  preparation  of  accounts,  and  in 
addition  performs  the  duties  of  property  clerk  of  this  bureau.  By 
reason  of  his  special  experience  gained  in  offices  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment he  is  able  to  assist  greatly  in  the  preparation  of  memoranda 
and  special  reports  required  from  these  archives,  and  during  the  absence 
of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  acts  io  his  stead.     His  salary  is  $1,200  per 
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Mr,  de  Guzman,  who  also  receives  $1,200  pet  annum,  ie  in  chaise 
of  the  classification  and  organization  of  the  archives.  lie  is  the  only 
person  available  who  is  competent  for  this  work,  and  therefore  he 
should  be  classified  as  an  expert.  He  was  an  employee  for  moi-e  than 
thirty  years  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  these  islands,  during  which 
time  he  established  a  record  of  most  creditable  service,  holding  con- 
fidential positions  such  as  that  of  ptivate  secretary  to  the  secretaries 
of  finance.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  in  this  bureau,  and  because 
of  his  previous  experience  just  mentioned,  he  is  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  special  reports  on  important  subjects  of  record. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  services  rendered  bj  the  two  employees  just 
mentioned,  positions  at  $1,400  per  annum  were  provided  oy  Act  No. 
682,  March  14  last.  However,  they  have  been  unable  to  receive  the 
promotion  contemplated  because  of  their  not  having  taken  the  civil- 
service  examination.  In  my  report  for  the  year  1902  I  mentioned 
that,  upon  the  organization  of  this  bureau,  my  first  care  was  to  select 
a  competent  personnel  from  among  those  who  had  served  the  Spanish 
Government  in  these  islands  with  special  merit.  This  personnel  com- 
prises the  two  employees  in  question,  whose  intelligence  and  industrv 
nave  contributed  in  great  degree  to  merit  such  appro^'al  as  the  work 
of  this  office  may  have  received  from  superior  aufliority. 

Simeon  Magpantay  receives  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum  as  type- 
writer operator  in  this  office.  The  consolidation  of  the  notarial  pro- 
tocols in  the  bureau  has  augmented  gi'eatly  the  duties  of  this  employee 
by  reason  of  the  lai^  number  of  copies  continually  required.  Not- 
withstanding the  assistance  of  two  otner  employees,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  work  continuously  from  8  o'clock  a.  m.  until  5  o'clock 
p.  m.,  with  but  one-half  hour  intermission  for  lunch,  or  at  least  eight 
and  one-half  hours  daily. 

The  last  two-named  employees,  Aguirre  and  Tuason,  receive  $240 
per  annum  each.  These  men  have  demonstrated  their  ability  as  assist- 
ant typewriter  operators,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  appoint- 
ments are  but  those  of  mere  "escribientes"  of  class  J.  However,  due 
to  their  proficiency  in  typewriting  and  their  diligence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  work  of  furnish- 
ing official  copies  of  documents  has  been  kept  up  to  date  and  performed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  db  Iriakte, 

Chief  of  £2irmu. 

Manila,  Septemh&t- 15,  1903. 

Relation  of  informatim 

1.  Tothegeneralattomey,  information  about  the  ownership,  extension,  and  bound- 
aries of  the  ground  where  the  Cafiacfto  akid  is  situated. 

2.  To  tbe  cuatom-bouse,  historical  notice  of  customs  in  these  islands, 

3.  To  the  board  of  health,  information  about  the  ownership  of  the  leprous  hospital 
at  Palestina,  province  of  Nueva  Caceres. 

4.  To  the  executive  secretary,  two  informations  about  the  property  of  the  pnniary 
instruction  college  of  Bacolor  at  Pampanga,  now  converted  into  an  agncoltural 
school. 

5.  To  the  municipal  president  of  San  Jose  de  Biienavista,  at  Antique,  information 
about  the  "tribunal"  of  eucb  town. 

6.  To  the  city  attorney,  information  about  the  incorporation  of  the  towns  of 
Einondo,  San  JosS,  Tondo,  &inta  Cr«a,  Quiapo,  San  Miguel,  and  Sampaloc  to  the 
city  of  Manila. 
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7.  To  General  Davis,  information  reiative  to  the  ownership  of  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  cavalry  quarters  in  Ealiuag,  at  Bula«an,  and  afterwards  by  the  market  of  such 

8.  To  Maj.  Gen.  A.  R.  Oiiaffee,  report  about  the  Talim  and  Malahi  iaiands. 

9.  To  the  executive  secretary,  infonoation  about  the  ownership  of  tlie  farm  called 
"Nuestra  SeSora  de  Guia,"  at  the  Tondo  dietriet. 

10.  To  same,  information  and  copies  of  the  royal  order  and  royal  cedule,  conferring 
a  shield  of  arms  to  the  city  of  Manila. 

11.  To  the  secretary  of  public  instruetion,  information  about  the  ownership  of  cer- 
tain grounds  at  Mariveles,  with  two  plans  of  the  lazaret. 

12.  To  the  general  attorney,  information  about  the  wharves  constructed  at  Sorso- 
gon  by  Messrs.  Inchausty  &  Co. 

13.  To  the  eiecQtive  secretary,  inforination  referring  to  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty possessed  at  Molo  by  the  Agnslino  friars. 

14.  To  the  civil  commission  secretary,  Mr.  0.  W,  Calvin,  informing  about  the 
owneiahip  of  the  tribunal  house  at  the  capital  of  Pampai^a. 

lo.  To  the  custom-house,  report  and  copies  of  the  custom  ordinances  at  these 
islands. 

IG.  To  the  chief  of  the  constabulary,  information  referring  to  the  civil  guard's 
quarters  at  Maasin. 

17.  To  the  executive  secretary,  information  about  the  ownership  of  the  military 
buildings  at  Iloilo. 

18.  To  the  provincial  supervisor  of  Dumaguete,  inforcaing  about  the  state  properties 
at  such  province. 

19.  To  the  chief  c 
as  audience  chamber  at  Vigan,  ] 

20.  To  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  informing  tiiat  the  school  buildings  o_ 
San  Frandsco,  Naic,  and  Corre^dor  at  Cavite  were  constructed  bv  local  funds. 

21.  To  the  executive  secretary,  informing  that  the  school  building  at  Santa  Cruz 
(Jjaguna)  was  constructed  by  local  funds. 

22.  To  same,  informing  about  some  grounds  restored  to  the  government  at  Panga- 

23.  To  same,  report  and  copies  of  some  sections  of  the  treaty  made  by  Spain  with 
England  and  Germany  referring  to  Sulu. 

24.  To  same,  information  about  the  ownership  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Cavite. 

25.  Tothesecretaryof  public  instruction,  report  and  copy  ol  the  royal  order  author- 
izing the  opium  consumption  here  and  declaring  it  monopolized  at  these  islands. 

26.  To  same,  suggesting  the  fees  that  should  be  charged  for  copies  furnished  by 
these  archives. 

27.  To  the  gaieral  attorney,  information  relative  to  some  dispositions  about  Chinese, 
dictated  after  1892. 

28.  To  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  mfonnation  about  thi  ownership  i  f  the 
building  called  Santa  Potenciana  ColIei?e 

29.  To  the  city  attorney,  information  refernng  to  the  institution  of  the  Carriedo 

80.  To  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Eailna^  Companv,  information  about  their  sub- 
vention agreements  during  the  Spamsh  government 

31.  To  the  executive  secretary,  report  and  cop>  of  the  rojal  order  authorizing 
Messrs.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  to  construct  a  timber  wharf 

32.  To  same,  information  relative  to  the  Episcopal  Palace  of  Nueva  Caceres 

33.  To  same,  information  about  the  origm  and  meaning  of  the  name  "  Joli>"  and 
the  true  name  "Paragua"  island. 

34.  To  same,  informing  about  the  restitution  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  coast 
survey  office. 

35.  To  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  information  about  fees  collected  for 
fnmishing  copies  of  plans. 

36.  To  the  executive  secretary,  informataon  about  the  ownership  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  water  supply  office,  between  the  new  bridge  and  the  government 
cold  stores. 

37.  To  the  city  attomev,  information  and  cwy  of  the  royal  cedule  granting  some 
grounds  to  the  neighbors  of  San  Fernando  de  Dilao. 

38.  To  the  executive  secretary,  information  relative  to  the  city  fortifications, 

38.  To  the  civil  governor,  information  about  the  grounds  designated  for  the  Benguet 
sanitary  station. 

40.  To  the  executive  secretary,  information  and  copy  of  the  royal  decree  fixing 
the  extension  of  common  land  that  should  be  allowed  to  the  towns. 
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41.  To  the  secretary  o£  piil>lit  instniction,  proposing  a  circular  to  be  addressed  to 
tlifi  provincial  treasurers  ordertna  the  remission,  of  the  protocola  not  yet  remitted. 

42.  To  General  Sanger,  detailed  report  of  native  uprisings  in  this  country. 

43.  To  same,  report  and  list  of  newspapers  publish^  in  these  islands. 

44.  To  the  executive  secretary,  information  alwut  the  situation  of  San  Bernardino 
Island. 

45.  To  the  provincial  secretary  of  Cavite,  information  about  the  engineers  com- 
mander office  of  tliat  pro\'ince. 

■Hi.  To  the  provincial  govern 
oc<^:pied  by  the  constabuiaiy  at  the  town  of  Norzagaray. 

47.  To  tlie  architecture  office,  information  about  the  ownership  of  a  ground  situated 
at  Nozaleda  street. 

48.  To  the  treasurer  of  Capi/,,  instructions  about  furnishing  copies  from  protocols 
and  other  public  documents. 

40.  To  the  provincial  treasurer  of  Pampanga,  information  about  t!ie  ownership  of 
the  building  occupied  by  the  provincial  offices. 

50.  To  the  headquarters  of  Mindanao,  information  about  the  limits  of  the  Zulu 
ArL'hipelago. 

51.  To  the  provincial  secretary  of  Abra,  inforii»ation  about  the  ownerphip  of  the 
quarter  at  the  town,  of  San  Juan  in  that  province. 

52.  To  the  navy  commander,  report  about  the  limits  of  the  naval  station  at 
Olongapo, 

53.  To  the  coasts  and  transportation  office,  infomialion  about  the  grouiwlB  occupied 
by  the  light-house  at  Isia  de  Cahraa. 

54.  To  same,  information  about  the  ownership  of  the  grounds  occupied  by  the 
light-liouse  station  at  the  Pliilipphie  Islands,  according  to  the  list  remitted  by  the 
superintendent  of  same. 

55.  To  the  chief  of  the  constabulary,  informafion  about  the  buildings  occupied  by 
such  corps  at  Surigao,  known  as  "Caaa-Cuarteiee." 

56.  To  the  cable  station  ofHce,  information  about  tiie  ownership  of  a  ground  at 
Mai  ate  district. 

57.  To  the  notary  of  Bacolod  (Ni^ros  Occidental)  instructions  about  the  remission 
of  thatprovince  protocols. 

58.  To  the  executive  secretary,  information  about  the  ownership  of  Bagumbayaii 

59.  To  the  attorney-general,  information  about  the  ownersbip  of  tlie  Palace 
Convent  of  Cebu. 

60.  To  the  board  of  health,  information  aad  plan  of  the  grounds  pertaining  to  the 
government  at  Malabon. 

61.  To  the  headquarters  of  Lunon,  information  about  the  ownership  of  the  Broun<l 
where  the  Jesuits'  church  was  located  at  oalle  de  Victoria 

6S.  To  the  insular  purchasing  agent,  information  about  a  giound  situated  at 
Tacloban  (Leyte). 

68,  To  the  executive  secretary,  informmg  whether  the  municipality  of  Bic^nfri 
beloi^  to  Davao  or  Suri^ao. 

64.  To  same,  information  about  theiorrect  pronunciation  ot  tertain  geograrhitil 
names  of  these  localities. 

65.  To  same,  information  about  the  "Santiago  fort 

66.  To  the  attornej-general,  intormation  about  certain  grounis  ind  buildings 
pertaining  to  the  province  of  Masbat*^ 

67.  To  the  executive  secretary,  information  about  the  commonable  leagues  r  [  the 
towns  of  Paete,  San  Antonio,  and  Pakil  at  La  Lagana 

68.  To  the  secretary  of  public  instiuction,  information  about  a  suitable  ground  for 
stable  purposes. 

60.  To  the  executive  secretary,  information  about  the  ownership  of  the  ground 
where  the  old  market  of  Cavile  was  situated. 

70.  To  same,  information  about  the  ownership  of  a  ground  close  to  the  military 
hospital. 

71.  To  tb&coatom-house,  information  alwut  the  boundaries  of  such  property. 

72.  To  the  executive  secretary,  information  about  the  Mariveles  commonable 

73.  To  the  attorney-general,  information  about  the  commonable  league,  granted  by 
the  Spanish  Government  to  the  municipality  of  Surigao. 

74.  To  the  agriculture  office,  information  about  the  ownership  of  the  Sagpon 
ground  at  Albay  for  the  establishment  ot  the  ^ronomical  station. 

75.  To  the  executive  secretary,  information  about  the  ownership  of  certain  public 
lands  at  Iloilo. 
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78.  To  same,  information  about  the  ownership  of  the  ground  and  building  occu- 
pied iiy  United  States  forces  at  Nueva  Ecija. 

77.  To  the  oenauB  bureau,  an  exteneive  information,  showing  foundation  dates  of 
the  Archipelago  provinces, 

IB.  To  same,  report  of  the  importation  and  exportation  through  the  custom-house 
of  these  ialanda  durit^j  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Bureau  of  Tatents,  Copyrights,  and  Trade-marks, 

Manila,  September  15,  1903. 
Hon.  James  F.  Smith,   . 

Secretary  of  Puhlic  Insi/ruction. 

Sib:  Upon  my  assuming  charge  of  the  bureau  of  patents,  copy- 
rights, and  trade-marks,  under  and  by  virtue  of  Act  No.  744,  dated 
April  8,  1903,  there  were  pending  32  apphcations  for  registration  of 
trade-marks  from  residents  of  these  islands. 

Since  that  date  and  up  to  Ai^ust  31  the  following  number  of  appli- 
cations were  filed  in  this  office:  For  trade-marks,  103, 3  of  which  were 
from  the  United  States;  for  copyrights,  3,  1  of  which  was  filed  by  an 
American,  1  by  a  Filipino,  and  1  by  a  Spaniard;  for  patents,  43,  all 
from  the  United  States;  for  certificates  of  transfer  of  patents,  2,  also 
also  from  the  United  Stotes,  and  1  application  was  received  for  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  a  trade-mark  registered  in  the  United  States. 

Before  final  action  could  be  taken  on  these  applications  a  complete 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  documents  was  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  imitations,  and  forms  of  certificates  to  be  issued  to  the 
applicants  had  to  be  jirinted. 

In  their  efforts  to  increase  their  business,  the  Chinese  employ  unfair 


methods  in  competition  with  merchants  and  business  agents  of  good 
standing,  particularly  among  the  natives  of  the  islands,  and  falsify  the 
products  of  reputable  business  houses  by  imitating  their  trade-marks 
instead  of  inventing  trade-marks  of  their  own.  For  this  reason  this 
office  was  obliged  to  disapprove  20  applications  for  registration  of 
trade-marks  which  were  imitations  of  others  registered  in  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  Government. 

During  the  period  between  April  20,  the  date  on  which  I  actually  took 
up  my  duties  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade- 
were  issued  by  this  office,  producing  a  revenue  of  |l,025  United  States 
marks,  and  August  31, 1903, 41  certificates  of  registration  of  trade-marks 
currency,  at  the  rate  of  $35  each,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Act  No.  ia^^,  dated  March  6,  1903,  and  3  certificates  of  registration  of 
copyrights,  mentioned  above,  as  applied  for,  on  which  a  fee  of  50 
cents  each  was  collected,  or  a  total  of  $1.50.  During  the  same  period 
43  patents  and  2  certificates  of  transfer  of  patents  were  registered,  the 
revenue  from  which  amounted  to  l$45,  at  the  rate  of  $1  eacn,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  circulars  12,  21,  and  34  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. A.  certified  copy  of  one  of  the  trade-niarks  included  in  the 
number  mentioned  above  was  issued,  on  which  a  fee  of  35  cents  was 
collected. 

The  revenue  collected  by  this  office  from  the  date  I  took  charge  to 
August  31  amounts  to  $1,071.85,  but  as  this  report  should  cover  the 
period  from  September  1,  1903,  to  August  31,  1903,  there  should  be 
WAR  1903— VOL  7 61 
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added  to  the  above  amount  the  revenue  derived  from  September  1, 
190S,  to  April  20,  1903,  the  date  1  assumed  charge. 

During  this  latter  period  a  revenue  of  $105  was  collected  for  regis- 
tration of  60  patents,  33  trade-marks,  and  12  certificates  of  transfer  of 
trade-marks,  all  applied  for  from  the  United  States,  and  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  military  circular  No.  12,  which,  added  to  the 
above-stated  amount,  shows  a  total  revenue  of  $1,176.85  collected  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  from  September  1,  1902,  to  August  31,  1903. 

Of  the  applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks  received  up  to 
August  31,  there  remain  61  to  be  disposed  of,  to  which  number  should 
be  added  13  received  during  the  present  month.  These  74  applications 
will  all  be  disposed  of  this  month,  and  at  the  rate  of  $25  each  will 
produce  a  revenue  of  $1,850. 

Twelve  trade-marks,  oiiginating  in  the  United  States,  forwarded  to 
this  office  for  registration  in  accordance  with  the  circulars  of  the  War 
Department,  were  returned  through  the  executive  bureau,  as  only  the 
fee  of  $1  fixed  in  said  circulars  had  been  sent,  and  registration  under 
the  new  law.  Act  No.  GQ6,  called  for  a  fee  of  $25. 

1  well  realize  the  considerable  expense  that  would  be  occasioned  to 
the  insular  treasury  by  establishing  a  patent  office  in  these  islands,  on 
account  of  the  technical  personnel  tnat  would  be  required.  However,  1 
desire  to  suggest  that  the  applications  of  residents  of  these  islands  be 
admitted  in  this  office,  as  a  Kind  of  branch  of  the  existing  office  in  the 
United  States,  to  where  they  could  be  forwarded  through  the  executive 
bureau.  In  this  manner  an  adequate  and  sure  method  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  patents  would  be  afforded,  whereas  at  present  the  apphcant 
is  obliged  to  forward  them  direct  to  the  United  States  office,  with  a 
possibility  of  loss.  Such  a  risk  would  cause  a  drawback  to  persons 
intendingto  invent  articlesofmanufacture,instruments,andmacmnery, 
which  articles  would  primarily  benefit  the  interests  of  this  country. 

The  idea  is  also  suggested  to  me  to  propose  the  acceptance  of  the 
applications  presented  ny  the  natives  of  the  islands,  to  whom,  I  under- 
stand, the  benefits  accorded  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not 
reach,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  recognized  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or,  better  stated,  that  their  citizenship  has  not  been 
determined. 

Treating  of  a  people  brought  under  the  protection  and  government 
of  the  United  States,  the  preterition  that  places  the  native  under  a 
worse  condition  than  any  other  citizen  who  by  reason  of  being  a  for- 
eigner enjoys  the  same  i-ights  accorded  to  others  of  other  countries  is 
not  understood. 

The  admission,  then,  of  the  patents  of  the  Filipinos  would  not  only 
stimulate  their  afi'ection  for  study,  but  would  also  be  a  measure  of 
great  political  significance,  so  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  these 
islands. 

The  transfer  of  the  bureau  of  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks 
to  my  charge  carried  with  it  the  central  office  of  registration  of  large 
cattle.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  done  in  this  work,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  under  Act  No.  791,  passed  June  1, 1903,  the  operation  of  Act 
No,  637,  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  registration,  branding,  con- 
veyance, and  slaughter  of  large  cattle,"  was  suspended  until  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  inti-oducing  certain  refoi-ms 
and  amendments  in  its  provisions. 

The  actual  working  force  of  this  bureau  outside  the  chief  consists 
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of  2  clerks,  one  at  a  salary  of  $900  and  the  other  at  a  salary  of  $600 
per  annum,  notwithstanding  that  our  appropriations  provide  for  one 
clerk  at  $1,400  per  annum,  one  at  $1,000,  one  at  $600,  and  a  messen- 
ger at  $120.  The  $l,iOO  and  $120  positions  are  still  vacant.  The 
$1,000  position  is  to  be  filled  by  Mr,  Joa^  Torres,  who  ia  receiving 
$900  until  such  time  as  his  duties  will  permit  him  to  prepare  himself 
to  qualify  in  an  examination  for  promotion  under  civil-service  rules. 
Mr.  Torres  is  an  intelligent  and  zealous  employee  and  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  during  my  connection 
with  the  bureau. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  de  Iriarte, 

Chief  of  B'U/reoju. 

EXHIBIT  D  1. 

XANDS  OF  ABROt^ESOS  AND  THE  AGTTADAS. 

Hon.  William  H.  Tabt, 

Ma,wi(x,  P.  I. 
(Through  Hon.  J.  F.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.) 

The  question  between  the  military  and  the  city  of  ManiU  in  regard  to  the  Arroeeros 
grounds  ia  not  new.  It  dates  from  the  year  1848 — that  is,  there  have  been  fifty-live 
years  of  litigation,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  these  archives — and  upon  the 
termination  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  these  islands  not  one  of  the  many  questions 
raised  in  regard  to  this  matter  has  been  settled 

The  War  Department,  which  represents  the  militarj,  and  the  municipality  for 
itself,  each  claims  the  right  of  ownership  of  said  ground,  but  neither  of  the  two  pre- 
sents any  title  incontrovertibly  proving  its  claim,  which  is  simply  based  on  sophistic 
argument,  for  which  reason,  pertiaps,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a  clear  and 
definite  solution  to  the  matter. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  laws,  and  orders  on  file  in  these 
archives,  it  appears  that  the  governor  captain-general,  by  decree  of  May  4, 1838,  pro- 
vided that  the  snm  of  4  reales  {50  cents)  should  be  collected  from  each  of  the 
Chinese  dyers  who  laid  out  their  goods  to  the  sun  in  front  of  the  barracks,  now 
known  as  Cuartel  Fortin,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  theoflices  of  the  "mayoria"  of  the 
city.  (The  mayoria  was  the  military  department  in  charge  of  the  fortified  city  of 
Manila,  and  the  office  of  the  "mayoria"  might  be  compared  to  what,  under  the 
American  rule,  is  known  as  "headquarters  post  of  Manila  . )  This  chMge  was  col- 
lected nntil  in  the  year  1848;  that  is,  tec  years  afterwards  the  city  government  of 
Miuula  provided  that  after  the  1st  of  February  of  said  year  it  should  be  collected 
and  turned  into  the  general  fund  of  the  city.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  long  litiga- 
tion which  has  since  then  taken  place  between  the  municipality  and  the  military,  not 
only  in  regard  to  these  grounds,  but  also  those  of  Arroceros  and  the  Aguadas. 

The  question  being  taken  up,  the  milifeiry  contended  in  support  of  its  claim  that 
this  land  was  within  the  1,500-yard  limit  designated  as  a  polemic  zone  for  the 
defense  of  the  plaza,"  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  military.  It  was  alleged  that 
on  this  land  were  the  towns  of  San  Anton,  San  Miguel,  Santi^^,  and  others,  which 
were  demolished  because  they  constituted  an  obstacle  to  the  defense  of  the  plaza, 
the  treasury  (the  State)  giving  other  lands  to  the  people  who  had  occupied  them; 
and  that  afterwards,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  appearance  of  the  place,  it  was 
provided  by  a  decree  of  the  captain  general,  dated  September  11,  1794,  that  this 
land  should  be  divided  up  among  various  persons  to  be  made  into  recreation  grounds 
and  parks,  it  being  provided  in  Clause  XI  of  the  decree  "that  this  action  did  not 
give  any  title  of  ownership  to  the  said  grounds  because  they  belonged  to  the  King, 
and  bemg  so  near  the  plaza  the  people  will  have  to  leave  them  and  take  down  their 
houses  in  case  his  majesty  disapproves  of  it."  It  therefore  appears  indisputable 
that  they  belonged  to  the  King  and  not  to  the  city. 

"The  word  "plaza"  wherever  used  in  this  report 
As  the  city  of  Manila  proper  (the  Walled  City)  wi 
"Plaza  de  Manila." 
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:s  claim  on  a  royal  order  of  November  20,  1780,  which 
.  1  which  the  town  of  Son  AntoD  and  the  barrio  of  Saota 
Catalina  were  situated  belonged  to  the  city;  a  royal  order  of  December  22,  1781, 
ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  Parian  because  it  belonged  to 
the  city;  a  decree  of  tlie  superior  government  dated  September  17,  1794  (this  must 
be  the  decree  of  September  11,  before  cited),  ordering  that  the  Arroceros  land  be 
divided  up  to  be  made  into  gardens,  and  the  decree  of  the  35th  of  the  same  month 
in  which  the  municipality  was  asked  if,  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  ownership,  it 
wished  to  plant  gardens  in  the  interest  of  ita  residents,  it  being  impossible  to 
reestablish  the  PaiTan. 

But  the  city  waa  requested  to  show  copies  of  said  orders,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  were  presented,  as  they  are  not  included  in  the  record  of  the  ease,  and 
the  question  was  not  decided. 

When  the  school  ot  botany  and  agriculture  was  created  by  a  decree  of  the  general 
government  of  September  13,  IS5S,  on  the  ground  on  which  the  botanical  giuden  ia 
now  situated,  in  Article  II  of  this  decree  it  was  declared  that  the  ground  was  owned 
by  the  city,  but  by  the  royal  decree  of  May  29,  1861,  approving  the  former  decree, 
the  part  referring  to  ownership  is  left  out. 

In  Julv,  1864,  the  city  requested  o£  the  governor-general  authority  to  sell  the 
grounds  in  which  the  garden  is  situated,  aa  thej^  were  not  lit  for  private  buildings,  in 
view  of  the  ^vemment  having  granted  penninsion  to  build  on  the  Arrocerosground. 

When  tins  question  was  raised,  there  also  came  up  the  question  of  ownershiij  of 
the  garden  grounds,  and  the  council  of  administration,  in  its  report,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  authority  requested  by  the  city  should  be  refused,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  city  did  not  have  documents  proving  its  title  to  said  property.  It  does  not 
appear  that  a  definite  decision  has  been  given  to  this  question,  and  for  this  reason 
the  garden  continued  in  the  same  plac*  as  at  present. 

Some  months  afterwards  the  same  question  came  up  with  regard  to  the  Arroceros 
grounds,  one  Manuel  Martinez  having  requested  of  the  city  permission  to  put  up  on 
these  grounds  an  arena  for  bullfights,  to  which  the  commandant  of  the  military 
engineers  was  opposed,  because  the  grounds  were  within  the  military  zone.  This 
also  brought  up  the  question  of  doing  away  with  the  garden  and  selling  the  ground, 
and  the  council  of  administration,  in  its  report,  stated:  "With  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land,  it  must  not  be  toi^otten  that  these  grounds  were  greatly  enlarged 
when  Fernando  de  Norzagaray  was  govemor-cMieral  by  converting  some  mangrove 
swamps  into  useful  land  with  the  work  of  soldiers  and  convicts,  but  it  must  not  be 
understood  by  this  that  the  council  pa^judges  the  question  of  ownership."  It  after- 
wards added'"that  to  equitably  decide  the  question  ot  the  ownership  of  this  prop- 
erty it  would  be  proper  to  name  a  mixed  commission;  that  any  decision  made  on 
this  question  should  not  embarrass  the  execution  of  any  plan  that  miftht  be  adopted, 
all  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  respecti^'e  parties,  because,  if  before  decid- 
ing the  ownership  of  the  property  it  should  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  same  the 
purchaser  could  pay  the  coat  into  the  treasury  (I.  e.,  the  State)  and  take  possession, 
as  the  question  ot  ownership  would  have  to  be  discussed  only  between  the  city  and 
the  State,  and  neither  would  he  prejudiced  by  the  settlement  of  his  account;  and, 
lastly,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  hold  up  a  very  useful  decision,  such  as  convert- 
ing the  field  of  Aguadas  into  a  park,  with  small  houses,  symmetrically  built,  simply 
because  the  real  ownership  of  the  property  was  not  decided."  This  question,  ake 
the  rest,  was  also  never  definitely  decided. 

In  the  year  1868,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  frequent  contentions  between  the  manic- 
ipality  and  the  military,  a  commission  on  jurisdictional  limits  waa  formed,  and  with 
it  was  consolidated  the  comiaisaion  charged  by  the  royal  order  of  September  2,  1836, 
with  the  formation  of  new.  plan  of  buildings  for  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city. 
This  commission,  as  consolidated,  was  composed  of  the  commandant  of  engineers  of 
the  plaza,  one  alderman  of  the  city,  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Manila,  the  assislant 
chiel  inspector  of  public  works,  the  military  judge-advocate  (auditor  de  guerra), 
assistant  attorney-general  of  the  supreme  court,  toe  inspector-general  of  public  works, 
the  naval  judge-advocate  (auditor  de  marinas},  and  the  city  attomej;.  In  this  way 
each  branch  of  the  administration  ha<l  its  representative,  with  the  object  in  view  that 
the  work  of  the  commission  should  he  baaed  on  complete  harmony  of  the  interests 
intrusted  to  each  branch. 

'Che  question  of  ownership  of  the  land  situated  not  OTiIy  to  the  left  of  the  Paaig 
River,  but  ateo  to  the  right  of  the  same,  on  which  werepopulousdistrictsof  Binondo, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Quiapo,  was  then  brought  up. 

The  military  founded  its  claim  on  the  right  of  conquest,  without  which  the  first 
governor-general  of  the  Philippines,  Lopez  de  Legaspi,  could  not  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  Manila,  by  virtue  of  which  all  the  lands  of  the  Philippines  were  Crown  lands. 
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It  refuted  the  argument  o£  the  municipality  with  regard  to  appointment  o£  an 
exchange  broker  for  the  property  of  the  city  and  the  power  of  aldermen  to  divide  up 
land,  and  asked:  Which,  are  these  lands?  With  regard  to  the  Parian  de  Sanglevea 
(Chinee?  market)  the  mililary  also  asked:  What  was  this  Parian,  and  what  has 
become  of  it  when  in  1709  the  Chinese  were  exiled,  a  step  which  was  coaflrmed  in 
1747  by  a  royal  cedula  of  later  date  than  that  cited  by  the  municipality,  and  which 
consequently  was  revoked7  It  dted  the  royal  order  of  Oftoiaer  18,  1777,  which 
ordered  the  demolition  of  all  the  districts  of  Manila,  including  the  Parian,  after 
proper  indemnities  had  been  pwd,  as  is  proven  by  the  records  in  the  archives  of  the 
office  of  the  captain -general,  which  disproves  the  assurance  of  the  municipality  that 
up  to  1784  it  had  not  been  disturbed  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  thesegrounds;  and 
it  conqluded  by  stating  with  regard  to  the  part  to  the  right  of  the  Paeig  Elver,  that 
the.  city  repr^ented  Spanish  interests,  hut  that  it  wished  to  protect  those  of  the 
natives,  mestizos,  Chinese,  and  foreignetfi. 

The  muncipality  denied  the  r^ht  of  conquest  alleged  by  the  military,  and  basing 
it^  iu^iment  on  instructions  ^ven  by  the  Kln^  to  L^aapi  before  the  latter  came  to 
these  island^,  showed  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  monarch  in  r^ard  to  everything 
connected  with  the  occupation  of  this  country,  he  charging  that  no  private  property 
or  effects  should  be  taken  from  the  natives,  nor  should  they  be  injured,  bothered, 
nor  mistreated  in  any  way;  and  that  in  the  order  given  to  Gfomez  Perez  DasmarifSas 
in  15S9  to  build  a  defense  around  the  city  the  mention  of  "enemies"  only  referred 
to  adjacent  countries,  amde  from  the  fact  that  said  order  was  issued  eighteen  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Manila.  It  showed  that  Legaapi  established  the  city  of  Manila  on 
June  24, 1571,  marking  out  places  for  the  publSc  square  and  for  the  church  and  con- 
vent, of  San  Agustin,  peopling  the  city  with  Bpaniards,  with  aldermen  and  mayors 
(alcaldes),  ana  empowering  th^e  latter  to  divide  up  lands  among  the  people,  reserv- 
ii^  space  for  the  public  streets;  that  whea  the  position  of  exchange  broker  for  the 
property  of  the  city  was  created  in  1574  the  ownership  of  the  grounds  possessed  by 
the  residents  and  inhabitants  was  recognized.  Basing  its  claim  on  the  above  the 
city  affirmed  that  the  ownership  of  the  municipality  was  prior  to  any  other,  an 
ownership  rec<^niMd  by  the  Ku^c  when  he  orderea  that  property  r^hts  of  the 
natives  should  be  respected. 

The  municipahty  cited  in  ila  support  a  royal  ceduia  of  July  8,  1804,  which  reads 
literally  as  follo^ra;  "  It  has  been  reported  to  me  by  that  city  that  I,  having  inven 
the  Parian  de  Saogleyes  to  be  the  property  of  the  city,  and  this  being  ground  belong- 
ingto  the  cityand  occupied  and  used  by  it,  mygovernors  of  th^e  islands  nave  interier^ 
and  interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  the  city  by  granting  portions  of  said  Parian  to  some 
jiersons,  which  reaultB  prejudicial  to  the  city,  etc ;  I  order  you  to  send  me  very  par- 
ticnlar  information  as  to  the  matter,  t<^ether,  with  your  opinion,  and  that,  until  tiie 
matter  has  been  decided,  you  carry  out  the  royal  cedulas  which  have  been  issued  in 
regard  to  same."  It  then  went  on  to  copy  another  royal  cedula  dated  September  6, 
1784,  which  ordered  that  only  the  buildings  he  demolished  which  were  obstacles  to 
the  work  of  the  centre  fosse  (outer  moat) ,  leaving  standiM  the  others  within  rai^e 
of  the  cannon,  including  churchy  of  Parian  and  Dilao  and  the  hospital  of  San  l.azaro. 
It  stated  that  this  document  proved  that  neither  in  1662  nor  before  1784  had  the  city 
been  disturbed  in  the  peaceful  possession  ot  its  property,  and  that  the  order  of  Uie 
latter  date  did  not  give  the  ownership  to  the  plaza,  but  merely  prohibited  construc- 
tion within  cannon  range,  not  on  the  right  but  only  on  the  left  ot  the  Paaig  Eiver. 
It  called  attention  to  this  point  and  stated  that  with  r^ard  to  the  right  sids  ot  the 
Pasig  Eiver  the  aiguments  it  could  advance  in  defense  ot  the  ownership  of  all  the 
municipal  territory  were  even  more  powerful,  because  this  was  not  only  represented 
by  the  land  itself,  but  by  the  business  of  the  whole  Archipel^o,  which  existed  and 
was  developed  on  that  land,  aside  from  the  fact  that  according  to  expert  opinion  the 
right  side  ot  the  Fas^  Eiver  was  not  ot  the  greatest  importance  for  the  defense  of  the 

The  fundamental  arguments  of  both  sides  beii^  examined,  the  commission  issued 
an  extensive  report  dated  July  4,  1868,  in  which  it  set  forth  that  because  ot  the  mil- 
itary laws  being  forgotten  not  only  was  the  military  zone  invaded,  but  that  some 
parties  committed  the  abuse  of  building  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Pasig  and 
along  its  creeks;  that  the  outer  districts  constituted  an  obstacle  to  the  defense  ot  the 
plaea,  on  account  of  which  the  military  and  civil  interests  were  in  open  conflict,  and 
that  tor  this  reason  it  would  be  better  for  the  plaza  to  give  this  tactic  zone  to  the 
city,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  latter  change  and  improve  the  fortifications;  the  coat  of 
such  improvement  was  estimated  at  4,000,000  pesos,  which  was  to  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, thus  making  the  caty  the  true  and  lawful  Owner  of  the  property  it  held  by 
toleration  and  trespass  and  contrary  to  law;  starting  out  on  this  basis  it  proposed  a 
new  map  ot  the  districts,  giving  new  limits  to  the  city  under  conditions  expressed 
further  on  in  the  report. 
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The  commission  stated  that  by  right  of  conquest  all  lands  conatitoting  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  were  Crown  lands,  a  right  which  was  demon stratea  by  the  war 
with  the  ancient  owners  who  were  vanquished  by  the  Spaniariie,  and  that  the  latter 
when  they  came  into  possession  of  Manila,  founded  the  city  of  the  saine  name  on 
the  ground  surrendered  by  the  vanquished,  establishing  a  city  government  com- 
posed of  Spaniards,  the  conquerors  themaelv^;  and  in  this  manner  civil  jurisdiction 
was  addedTto  the  military  and  naval  jurisdiction,  but  the  former  did  not  have  juris- 
diction outside  of  the  city  proper,  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  limited  to  the  fortified 

With  regard  to  the  military  zone,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  plaza,  the  commission 
stated  that  the  time  when  the  first  limits  of  the  city  were  mapped  out,  and  that 
when  these  limits  were  changed  by  means  of  the  fortifications,  coincided  with  the 
revolution  of  ideas  in  the  science  of  fortiK cations,  a  time  when  Manila  was  withouta 
law  specifying  the  zone  of  ground  outside  of  the  fortified  town  to  be  reserved  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  plaza  as  a  field  of  action  in  its  defense  without,  by  such 
reservation,  losing  its  character  of  Crown  property;  that  although  on  this  land 
towns,  convents,  and  churches  were  built,  such  buildings  only  exited  by  toleration 
of  the  Government,  and  in  1662  the  Government  ordered  them  destroyed  without 
any  indemnity  being  paid,  the  military  code,  or  royal  ordinances,  coming  later,  in 
1878,  to  absolutely  and  definitely  guarantee  the  exclusive  loilitary  character  of  this 

In  the  year  1762,  Manila  being  taken  by  England  in  a  war  with  Spain,  the  English 
governor  ordered  tJie  demolition  of  these  towns  and  buildings  which  had  helped 
them  in  the  conquest  of  the  dty,  but  when  the  city  was  returned  to  Spain  the  latter 
hesitated  tn  carrying  out  the  English  law,  and  carried  the  matter  up  to  the  superior 
government,  which  provided  that  the  demolition  should  be  carried  out,  the  royal 
treasury  paying  indemnity  to  the  owners,  and  in  this  way  the  military  zone  between 
the  Pa^  Elver  and  Santa  Lncia  square  was  cleared,  the  towns  being  transferred  to 
outside  the  polemic  zone,  where  they  are  at  present. 

The  commission  went  on  to  state  that  after  the  people  had  been  put  outside  of  the 
military  zone  they  tried  to  invade  the  same  zone  near  the  Pasig  iUver,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  the  right  bank,  under  toleration  of  the  governor,  in  apite  of  the  royal 
orders  issued  in  1784  and  1/86.  A  fire  occurred  in  1811  which  consumed  the  entire 
town  in  that  part,  and  this  occurrence,  instead  of  being  an  occasion  for  military  laws 
to  reassert  themselves,  called  forth  an  orderfrom  the  governor  of  Manila  providing, 
among  other  things,  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  destroyed  should  be 
done  la  groups,  and  these  people,  and  even  delegates  of  the  government,  went  on 
in  this  manner  invading  the  military  zone  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Matters  were  in  this  slate  when  the  royal  order  of  September  2, 1836,  was  received, 
in  which  it  was  provided  in  view  of  the  great  importance  and  necessity  of  the  plaza 

fireserving  its  defensive  value  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  guaranteeing  the 
nteresis  represented  by  the  buildings  to  the  right  of  the  Pasig  River,  because  o?  the 
rapid  way  in  which  the  town  was  developing;  said  buildings  being  considered  as 
formii^  a  part  of  the  walled  city,  that  &  rough  map  including  said  buildings  be  sub- 
mitted tor  the  approval  of  the  supreme  government,  and  that  in  the  military  zone 
situated  1»  the  left  of  the  river  the  order  prohibiting  rebuilding  should  be  rigidly 
observed. 

On  this  account  said  order  was  given  different  interpretations  which  caused  the 
plaza  to  lose  its  defensive  zoae  to  the  right  o£  the  river,  and  extended  the  municipal 
jurisdiction  outra.de  the  walls,  the  ground  on  which  the  towns  of  San  Cayetano  and 
Concepcion  were  situated  being  filled  in,  those  in  front  of  the  cigarette  factory  fenced 
in  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  others  set  aside  for  a  botaiu^  garden  and  a  line 
drawn,  called  the  "toleration  line,"  within  which  the  theater  known  as  "Principe 
Alfonso"  (this  was  burned  down  and  has  not  been  rebuilt,  but  in  the  place  where  it 
stood  is  the  present  government  ice  factory)  and  the  water  houses  of  the  regiments 
were  built  (tne  place  previously  occupied  b^  these  latter  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  artillery  breeding  stables  from  Concepcion  street  to  the  Real  or  Nozaleda  ^te). 
And  this  extended  municipai  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  others  badly  defined, 
served  to  increase  the  number  of  jurisdictions  which  were  lamentably  confused. 

The  commission  stated  that  the  municipal  jurisdiction  constituted  the  protection 
and  guarantee  of  all  interests  affecting  and  concerning  the  common  g<K«l  of  the 
residents,  and  that  since  the  royal  cedula  of  June  13, 1636,  declared  the  aldermen 
of  Manila  to  be  decendants  of  the  conquerors,  it  seemed  but  reasonable  that  the  munici- 
pality should  have  done  everything  i>os6ible  to  preserve  intact  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  plaza,  which  assumed  the  defense  of  the  conquest  of  its  illustrious  progenitors. 

Speaking  of  the  different  civil  jurisdictions  the  commission  deplored  the  abuses 
committed  by  these,  which  event  went  so  far  as  to  make  plans  on  a  large  scale,  giv- 
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ing  details  of  the  fortificalioiis,  plans  which  were  sold  everywhere  to  the  people  of 
Manila,  without  distinction  of  race  or  nationality. 

With  regard  to  the  private  land  owners,  the  commission  declared  these  to  be  the 
principal  auflerers  from  the  sad  consequences  of  the  opposition  and  constant  disputes 
m.  which  alt  rights,  duties,  interests,  and  jurisdictions  clashed  and  became  confused. 

The  commission  concluded  flnally  by  proposing  a  draft  of  a  new  law  for  Manila, 
the  principal  points  of  which  were: 

First.  To  add  new  works  of  defense  to  the  fortifications. 

Second.  To  establish  wharves,  wide  waterways  and  roads,  and  military  camps,  etc. 

Third.  That  all  land  within  the  military  zone  of  the  plaza  covered  'by  the  water- 
ways and  roadways  mentioned  in  No.  2  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  20  cents  of  an  "eacudo" 
(10  cents  of  a  dollar)  ^er  surface  meter,' the  proceeds  of  such  tax  to  go  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  works  it  might  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  present  fortifications  and 
the  aquisitaon  of  ground  and  the  work  that  should  be  required  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  construction  of  the  said  waterways  and  roads. 

■  Fourth.  That  all  ground  included  between  the  line  which  bounds  the  present 
miUtary  zone  of  the  plaza  and  the  outer  canal,  in  which  the  new  map  of  the  town 
terminates,  with  the  exception  of  that  occupied  by  waterways  and  roads,  should  pay 
an  annual  tax  of  6  cents  of  an  "escudo"  (3  cents  of  a  dollar)  per  surface  meter,  the 
proceeds  of  this  tax  to  be  applied  to  said  works. 

Fifth.  That  owners  of  grounds  to  be  encumbered  should  be  heard  previously< 

Sixth.  That  condemnation  and  expropriation  of  land  should  be  carried  out  with 
the  formalities  provided  by  existing  law. 

Seventh.  That  amounts  collected liom  the  above-mentioned  taxes  should  be  divided 
between  the  military  branch  and  the  municipality,  etc 

This  ended  the  report  of  the  commission,  but  the  city  attorney,  its  president,  in 
view  of  this  extraordinary  plan,  which  he  believed  impracticable,  and  taking  into 
account  the  disturbance  to  which  such  injustice  would  give  rise,  dissented  from  the 
opinion  of  his  companions  and  made  a  report  of  his  own. 

He  stated  that  the  multitude  of  jurisdictions  had  been  the  cause  of  the  disorder, 
which,  thanks  to  the  moderate  character  of  the  people,  merely  manifested  itself  in  a 
peaceful  maimer,  thus  proving  their  ^ood  sense,  and  that  the  Government  having 
tolerated  and  consentedtotheiractionitwould  not  only  bean  injustice  ^ter  so  many 
years  to  interfere  with  them,  but  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Government  itself  to 
preserve  and  protect  without  alteration  the  status  quo  of  affairs. 

He  discussai  the  gravity  of  the  question  with  regard  to  the  right  side  of  the  Pasig 
Biver,  because,  aside  from  the  question  of  the  great  property  right  created  and  fostered 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  there  was  the  royal  order  (above  referred  to)  of 
September  2,  1836,  which  accepted  the  situation  and  provided  that  this  property  be 
protected  with  the  same  guarantees  as  that  inside  the  walls. 

The  city  attorney  added  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  idea  of  imposing  a  tax 
on  property,  free  for  so  many  years,  could  be  entertained  for  even  a  moment  without 


takmg  into  account  the  loss  and  bother  that  would  be  caused  to  landholders  who  o' 
the  land  freely  and  in  good  faith. 

He  believed  that  such  a  plan  would  only  be  a  hotbed  of  law  suits,  would  disturb 
legal  rights,  and  would  cause  anxiety  in  many  families,  and  that  the  tacit  and  expressed 
right  of  legal  prescription,  not  only  after  thirty  years  but  after  three  hundred  years 
of  possession,  would  oe  forgotten. 

He  also  showed  that  for  military  works  the  Government  should  raise  the  necessary 
funds,  and  never,  as  was  proposed,  as  an  indemnity,  because  in  thfe  ease  the  first  to 
be  punished  should  be  the  one  who  tolerated  ajid  save  the  example  by  constructing 
factories  of  the  treasury,  the  old  market  (alcaiceria)  of  San  Fernando,  the  generd 
collections  buildings,  and  the  Carenero  and  Meisic  barracks,  and  never  the  one  who 
by  inheritance  or  legal  transmission  from  generation  to  generation  was  owner  of  a 

fiiece  of  property,  who  would  thus  have  to  pay  twice  for  his  property,  or  buy  what 
egitima,tely  belonged  to  him. 

The  city  attorney,  in  conclusion,  stated  that  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  as  it  was 
the  oldest,  was  the  one  that  should  draw  up  the  new  map  respecting  existing  condi- 
tions and  indemnifying  for  any  loss  or  injury  that  it  might  cause. 

The  opinion  of  the  council  of  administration  was  heard,  this  beit^  to  the  effect 
that  the  plan  should  be  disapproved  because  it  was  not  in  harmony  with  legislation 
^tabhshed  by  the  royal  order  of  September  2,  1836,  which  established  as  a  principle 
the  respect  of  vested  property  rights,  and  protection  and  guaranty  of  the  same  for 
the  future,  and  withdrew  the  grounds  to  the  right  of  the  Pasig  Eiver  from  the  mili- 
tary zone. 
With  these  reports  the  record  in  the  case  was  closed,  and  the  affair  remained  in 
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In  1881  a  new  questioii  arose  on  account  of  the  construction  of  a  bniidinc  on  the 
Aguadiis  drive  for  otBcea  of  the  oaptain-general.  The  city  tried  to  oppose  this  con- 
atjuction  because  its  permifision  had  not  been  requested,  hut  the  comroandant  of 
military  engineers  stated  that  the  permission  of  the  city  was  not  necessary  because 
the  around  on  which  the  building  was  to  be  erected  was  within  the  first  outer  zone 
of  the  plaza,  being  therefore  the  property  of  the  State,  the  same  as  all  ground  on 
which  the  fortifications  are  built,  and  that  the  building  in  question  was  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State. 

The  commandant  of  engineerB  also  stated  that  from  theearly  times  of  the  conquest 
and  the  establishment  of  fortifications  there  had  been  trouble  on  account  of  the 
abusive  consequences  and  tolerations  which  had  converted  all  the  grounds  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Pas^  River  into  populous  districts,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the 
defense  of  the  city,  and  that  said  grounds  should  be  cleared  to  the  limit  or  the  range 
of  the  old  cannon.  The  scandal  caused  by  his  report  was  so  great  it  was  ordered  that 
all  buildinga  to  the  right  of  the  river,  without  discrimination,  should  he  razed  to  the 
ground,  a  step  which  obliged  the  treasury  of  the  State  to  pay  lai^  indemnities. 

He  cited  the  royal  order  of  September  2,  1836,  specifving  the  nght  of  the  State  to 
the  zones  of  the  plaza  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Fasig  Kiver,  and  concluded  by  stat- 
ing that  the  city  attorney,  who  was  a  member  of  the  commission,  was  completely  in 
accord  with  its  opinion  as  far  as  the  right  of  the  Stale  to  the  ground  situated  on  the 
left  of  the  river  was  concerned. 

Apparently  the  city  did  not  succeed  in  its  interference,  because  construction  of  the 
building  continued  until  it  was  finished,  and  it  was  then  occupied  by  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  captain-general,  and  is  still  in  the  same  place. 

This  was  the  slate  oi  thinj^  in  1884,  when  this  eternal  question  was  again  brought 
tip  by  the  Government  granting  to  one  Ramon  Martfnez  a  lease  on  a  piece  of  ground 
situated  between  Goncepdon  street,  the  Aguadas  drive,  and  the  artillery  stables. 
The  city,  being  informed,  of  this  lease,  protested  with  new  argumente  and  tried  to 
vindicate  its  right  notwithstanding  the  previous  unsuccessful  attempts. 

The  dty_  repeated  its  previous  ai^uraents  and  adding  that  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  demolished  Paco  church  in  Balet«  still  belonged  to  the  said  church  and  that  its 
nsufructuary  was  Marie  Vivencio  del  Rosario,  and  that  with  r^rd  to  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  water  houses,  as  well  as  that  of  the  glacis  of  tne  fortiflcalaons  on 
that  side,  iJelonged  to  the  municipality,  because  no  document  could  be  found  show- 
ing that  either  the  plazaor  the  State  had  ever  paid  any  indemnity  for  same,  the  State 
having  in  1874  indemnified  only  the  churches  of  Parian  and  Paco  and  the  hospital 
of  San  Lazaro.  Thatthro<^h  tne  toletAlJonof  the  miuiicipalityin  1859  the  governor- 
general,  then  Fernando  Norzi^ray,  was  permitted  to  build  water  houses  for  the 
&oops  forming  the  garrison,  but  that  said  toleration  in  no  manner  disturbed  the 
rirfits  of  the  municipality  to  the  ground. 

The  city  concluded  by  stating  that  if  it  had  not  so  far  enforced  i(s  right  it  was 
.  because  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  Government  dependencies  did  not  give  any 
revenue  or  profit,  nor  could  thej-he  sold  on  account  of  the  prohibition  against  build- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  the  Pas^  River,  but  that  circnmstances  having  changed  and 
a  dependency  of  theGovernment  having  presented  itself  asowncr  to  take  possession 
of  said  groiands  it  believed  the  time  had  arrived  to  vindicate  this  right 

Here  the  city  ended  its  arguments.  Now,  let  us  see  those  ^ven  by  the  military  in 
favor  of  its  rights  and  in  answer  to  the  city. 

The  colonel  of  military  engineers,  in  his  report  of  November  30,  1885,  began 
acknowledging  the  lackot  legal  capacity  of  his  office  to  deal  with  the  matter,  because, 
according  to  existing  law,  the  treasury  depMtment  was  administrator  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  State,  and  was  the  proper  department  U)  attend  to  this,  the  other  branches 
being  mere  usufructuaries,  in  accordance  with  the  royal  order  of  October  20, 1870; 
bnt  he  showed  that  the  corps  of  engineers  had  a  clear  and  well-defined  jurisdiction 
over  the  polemic  zone  of  the  foiijfi^  place,  a  jurisdiction  which  is  limited  to  enforc- 
ing orders  issued  with  regard  to  construction  in  said  zone,  and,  therefore,  it  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  fact  that  the  ground  may  be  the  property  ol  the  State,  the 
municipality,  or  private  parties. 

Going  on.  to  analy7e  the  argumenle  set  forth  by  the  city,  the  colonel  expressed 
himselfas  follows;  "The  city  goes  as  tar  back  as  1569  to  search  for  information  to 
uphold  its  ailment.  It  cites  some  instructions  of  the  king  to  Mignel  Lopez  de 
L^aspi,  at  that  time  governor  and  captain^neral  of  the  islands  of  the  west,  which 
referred  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ladrone  Islands  (Marianas),  and  in  these  I  must 
confess  that  I  can  notfindasinglephrasethat  supports  the  city.  The  question  raised 
the  city  is  that  certain  grounds  adjoining  Manila  belong  to  it,  and  in  taking  up 
!  matter  of  the  Marianas  Islands  it  is  hard  to  find  reference  to  this  city,  which 
3  not  then  in  exiatence  (Manila  was  foimded  in  the  year  1571),  but  there  is  a  par- 
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agraph  in  tbe  mBtnictions  copied  which,  in  spirit,  opposes  the  ecd  BOi^ht  by  the 
municipality.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  latter,  it  aeema  to  hold  the  view 
that  from  the  time  of. the  foundii^  of  the  first  towns  in  these  islands  mimicipal  gov- 
ernment had  a  certain  pvedominence.  Now,  in  the  instructions  of  the  ting  to 
Legaspi  he  chai^d  that  the  colonists  should  build  their  houses  in  the  manner  of  a 
iort — that  is,  heprescribwi  that  a  piilitary  organization  should,  prevail,  aa  was  always 
the  cnstom  it  past  times,  this  being  then  sensible  and  advantaeeoue. .  The  second 
pftrt  of  liie  insfructiotis  referred  to  the  dty  of  Manila,  places  bemg  marked  out  for 
the  church,  convent,  plaza,  etc.;  here  also  we  see  nothing  that  is  in  any  way  related 
to  the  matter  under  aiacuesion." 

The  colonel  of  engineers  showed  that  the  first  mayors  were  members  of  the  military, 
and  that  the  flrstinhabit^teof  thecity  werealsoofthemilitarj'class,  and  wentonto 
say;  "Reference  is  made  to  the  power  granted  the  city  authorities  to  divide  np  lotes 
and  to  the  tact  that  the  King  allowed  the  city  the  office  of  eschange  broker,  for 
which  reason  the  city  believed  that  it  had  the  lands  in  1574,  these  lands  being  the 
ones  with  the  income  of  which  public  expenses  were  met.  Taking  this  position 
with  the  assurance  it  does,  it  would  seem  that  the  city  has  before  It  the  books  and 
records  (docnroentos  decuentay  raK6n)  for  the  citygovemment  of  that  year." 

The  colonel  also  stated  that  he  had  seen  no  map  of  the  city  of  Manila  and  its 
vicinity  of  the  time  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  oldest  one  lie  had  consulted  being 
of  the  eighteenth  c^tury,  in  which  the  aeuadas  grounds  and  some  others  were 
shown  aa  mangrove  swampie,  and  then  asked  "What  revenue  could  be  derived  from 
these  to  ineet  monicipal  expenses?  The  city  is  continually  speaking  of  its  property, 
and  this  property  being  lands,  it  haa  never  defined  these  even  remotely,  but  speaks 
in  generalities,  which  amount  to  nothii^." 

Referring  to  the  cedula  of  July  18,  1604,  in  which  the  King  granted  the  Parian  to 
the  city,  he  said  that  part  of  the  ground  being  occupied  by  fortiflcations  and  the  dis- 
trict being  divided,  it  was  natural  that  the  ownership  should  cover  only  that  part 
inside  the  walls,  which  is  that  now  owned  by  the  city. 

With  regard  to  the  royal  cedula  of  September  6,  1784,  which,  according  to  the  city, 
atrengthens  its  alleged  right,  the  colonel  of  en^neers  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
cedula  rather  disproved  such  right,  because  m  it  the  King  did  not  rect^niae  the 
ownership  of  the  municipality,  but  that  of  private  parties  to  their  town  property, 
not  even  mentioning  the  city;  that  it  the  arguments  ui^ed  by  the  city — that  the 
grounds  of  the  Aguadas  and  glacis  had  been  occupied  without  the  plaza  pa^ine 
indemnity  for  them— were  accepted,  this  would  imply  that  an  abuse  was  committea 
by  the  state  in  building  the  old  Fortin  barracks,  the  Luneta  of  Isabel  II,  the  Pam- 
pangas  barracks,  and  the  factory  of  Arroceros. 

The  judge-advocate  of  war,  in  his  report  of  April  20,  1886,  slated  as  his  opinion, 
■with  r^ard  to  a  piece  of  property  clwmed  by  the  city,  and  of  which  the  state  seemed 
to  be  in  possession,  that  the  question  should  be  taken  up  as  an  administrative  one 
between  the  city  and  the  state,  in  which  case  the  treasury,  as  the  adnunistrator  of  the 
interests  of  the  state,  should  represent  and  defend  the  same. 

The  question  bei^  referred  to  the  council  of  administration  for  its  report^  this 
advisory  body  abstained  from  giving  an  opinion,  and  requested  considerable  infor- 
mation to  enable  it  to  render  same. 

The  record  remained  in  this  state,  and  it  is  to  be  believed  thatnothingwas  decided, 
or  if  a  decision  was  made  it  must  have  been  against  the  daim  of  the  municipality, 
because  later  on,  in  the  year  188S,  the  buildings  that  are  now  found  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Real  gale,  at  the  end  of  Calle  Nozaleda,  were  built  for  the  officers  and  com- 
manders of  the  Spanish  army. 

Here  the  history  of  this  andent  matter  ends.  We  have  followed  it  step  by  step, 
detailing  in  chronological  order  all  incidents  that  have  occurred  since  in  the  year 
1848  the  munidpality  tor  the  first  time  tried  to  assert  its  right  of  ownership  of^  tlie 
ground  on  the  left  of  the  Pasig  Kiver. 

At  first  sight  attention  is  drawn  to  the  time  that  has  elaraed,  a  period  of  no  less 
than  fifty-five  years,  without  the  real  ownership  of  this  large  tract  of  land  beii^ 
decided.  The  reason  for  this  could  not  be  the  lack  of  information,  which,  as  has 
been  seen,  was  abundantly  foand  and  brought  into  the  discussion  by  each  party  in 
support  of  its  claim  and  respective  rights,  but  after  a  study  of  the  history  of  this 
country  since  its  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  with  its  primitive  organization  based 
on  the  old  laws  of  the  Indies  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  its  system  of  government, 
as  is  seen  by  a  comparisoa  of  those  laws  with  the  ones  that  were  being  enacted  up  to 
the  end  of  Spanish  sovere^ty,  the  failure  to  reach  a  decision  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  incorrectness  of  historical  data  included  in  the  reports  of  the  investigations  as 
authentic  information — contradictory  data,  and,  therefore,  of  no  aid  in  definitely 
settling  the  questions  discussed. 
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A  grave  error  is  also  not«d  in  the  procedure  followed,  as  well  as  in  tie  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws,  if  not  with  the  apparent  intention  of  misleading  to  attain  the  end 
sought  by  each  party,  at  least  through  ignorance  due  to  a  lack  of  study  of  the  mat- 
ter. This  being  eo,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  investigation  should  pur- 
sue a  false  course  and  never  reach  its  end. 

The  military,  although  it  recogniMd  in  principle  that  the  land  was  crown  land — 
that  is,  belonging  to  the  state—did  not  base  its  right  so  much  on  this  circumstance 
as  on  Uie  fact  that  they  were  within  the  polemic  zone.  The  fact  that  land  is  within 
a  polemic  zone  does  not  prevent  it  from  belonging  to  private  parties  or  others, 
because  a  polemic  zone  is  not  necessarily  military  property',  but  is  merely  a  district 
which  serves  as  a  field  of  defense  for  a  fortified  pla<^,  withm  which  district  the  mili- 
tary exerdsee  jurisdiction.  For  this  reason,  however  large  a  zone  may  be,  private 
property  rights  must  be  respected,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  military  laws  are  limited 
to  r^ulating  the  form  and  manner  of  constructing  within  the  zone,  not  only  of  pri- 
vate buildings,  but  also  those  belonging  to  the  State,  with  the  end  in  view  that  the- 
aectirity  of  defense  should  not  be  imperiled  in  case  of  war.  For  this  reason  the 
colonel  of  engineers,  in  his  report  of  November  20,  1885,  above  referred  to,  stated 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  lands  under  discus- 
sion beloi^»d  to  the  city,  the  state,  or  to  private  parties.  This  question  was  one  of 
simple  jurisdiction  only,  which  could  not  be  confused  with  the  question  of  property 

It  might  happen  that  some  property  of  the  state  should  be  assigned  to  the  service 
of  the  plaza,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  it  is  military  property,  becfluse  the  depart- 
ment of  war  is  but  a  mere  usufnictuary  of  the  property  it  possesses,  as  are  all  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  order  of  the 
regency  of  October  2, 1870,  the  real  owner  of  the  land  being  the  stat«,  whose  interests 
are  intrusted  to  the  treasury  department,  and  therefore  the  department  of  war  could 
not  all^e  any  property  rights  in  its  favor. 

The  question  of  property  rights  was  under  discussion,  and  therefore  reference  to 
the  polemic  zone  was  superfluous.  The  department  of  war,  not  having  any  judicial 
standing  as  a  mere  usufructuary,  was  not  qualified  to  discuss  these  property  rights, 
and  therefore  its  arguments  lacked  efficacy  to  sustain  the  rights  it  invoked.  This  is 
the  more  evident  from  the  tact  that  rule  2  of  the  order  of  the  r^ncy  referred  to 
directs  that  property  so  occupied  sliall  be  returned  to  the  treasury  department  when 
it  can  no  lon^r  be  made  use  of,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  dispose  of,  preserve,  or 
reassign  it  as  in  its  judgment  the  general  interests  of  the  state  may  require. 

This  confusion  would  not  have  occurred  if  when  the  question  was  first  raised  by 
the  municipality  the  military  had  abstained  from  entering  into  the  litigation,  leaving 
it  to  the  treasury,  which  it  seems  t)  have  left  out  completely,  to  submit  the  case  to 
the  Government  to  be  decided  as  an  administrative  question,  Decause  the  right  under 
discussion  not  beii^  a  civil  right  acquired  in  accordance  with  the  formalities  of  com- 
mon law,  but  a  free  concession  made  by  the  state  in  the  use  of  its  high  prerogatives, 
whether  in  favor  of  the  military  or  of  municipality,  qu^tions  arising  with  regard  to 
it  should  be  decided  by  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  which  clearly  defines  what  is  military  property,  it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  examine  the  other  arguments  used  by  the  branch  of 

In  the  report  presented  by  the  commission  or  jurisdictions  it  is  stated  that  when 
the  first  limits  of  the  city  were  traced  Manila  was  without  a  law  specifying  the  zone 
outside  of  the  fortified  walls,  which  was  to  be  reseri-ed  as  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  plaia  for  a  field  of  action  in  its  defense.  This  declaration  is  in  opposition  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  military  with  regard  to  abuse  and  toleration,  oecause  if  there 
were  no  polemic  zones  when  the  towns  were  establishwi  on  the  grounds  which  were 
afterwards  made  a  zone,  no  abuse  was  committed  bj  the  people  and  there  was  nft 
toleration  by  the  authorities  as  the  commission  implied. 

Besides,  all  the  towns  situated  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Pasig  River  may  have 
existed  prior  to  the  occupation  of  Manila  by  the  Spaniards,  because  the  History  of  the 
Philippines,  written  by  I>r.  Antonio  de  Morga,  on  page  11,  says  that  Eajamura  after 
taking  Manila  donated  it  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  establishing  of  their  city,  which 
proves  that  Manila  and  its  environs  were  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  therefore  when  these  towns  were  established  no  abuses  nor  inlnisions 
were  committed. 

It  is  true  that  by  right  of  conquest  Spanish  sovereignty  was  established  in  these 
islands,  to  which  sovereignty  the  land  comprising  the  Archipelago  became  incorpo- 
rated, the  property  rights  of  the  natives,  however,  being  respected;  but  the  right  of 
conquest  is  not  as  the  military  wish  to  nnderstand  it,  for  their  own  use.  It  belongs 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  which  conquered  it  by  arms,  and  the  nation  can  exer- 
cise it  as  the  exigencies  of  administration  require. 
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The  towns  o£  Dilao,  Santiago,  and  Parian  and  tbe  hospital  of  San  Lazaro  and  others 
were  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  clearinK  the  places  thus  occupied  for  the  defense  of 
the  plaza  after  proper  indemnities  had  been  paid,  but  this  does  not  signify  that  the 
land  on  which  they  Btood  became  military  property.  They  beloi^a  to  the  state, 
which  paid  the  indemnities,  notwithstanding  they  were  used  by  the  military,  and  th» 
military  conld  not  leaae  them  norgive  them  toany  other  branch  nor  to  private  parties. 

ThemiJitary  also  alleged  that  the  government  of  the  city  of  Manila  being  composed 
of  the  same  people  who  conquered  Manila  its  organization  was  military,  and  ttiere- 
fore  it  should  be  the  first  to  preserve  jurisdiction  of  the  plaza.  This  contention  is 
not  reasonable,  bet^use  if  the  first  city  government  was  organized  from  military  ele- 
ments this  does  not  imply  that  the  oi^nization  was  military.  The  mavor  and  alder- 
men belonged  to-  the  mibtary  because  the  first  Spaniards  who  could  be  given  thesa 
positions  were  from  that  branch,  but  the  organization  and  its  whole  Deing  had. 
nothing  military  abont  it.  It  ia  sufficient  to  note  that  the  first  regulation  issued  by 
Legaapi  in  June  28,  1571,  to  be  convinced  that  the  city  government  of  Manila,  as 
every  other  city  government,  was  a  civil  or  rather  popular  corporation,  which  was  not 
related  in  any  way  to  the  military  or  military  ordinances.  Its  duty  was  to  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  not  of  the  military. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  in  the  aigument  of  the  military  that  the  ground  in 
question  belongs  to  them. 

Now  let  US  also  study  the  aiguraent  alleced  by  the  cinnicipality  in  ita  favor.  The 
instructionsgivenby  the  Kingto  Miguel  Lopei!  de  Legaspi  say  nothing  more  than 
that  a  place  should  be  selected  for  a  settlement;  and  even  if  Legaspi  marked  out  a 

Elace  for  the  public  square,  the  ehnrch,  and  the  convent  of  San  Agustin,  as  is  stated' 
y  the  city,  it  would  be  rather  daring  to  presume  that  these  places  were  the  aguadas 
and  arroceros.  The  cathedral,  with  the  garden  in  front  of  it,  hitherto  known  as  th& 
Plaza  de  Palaeio,  and  the  convent  of  San  Agustin,  are  even  now  standing  in  the 
same  places  where  they  were  huilt,  which  serve  todisprove  the  statements  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  document  or  map  of  any  kind  in  existence  showing  the  limits  of  the 
ground  selected  hy  Legaspi  when  he  established  the  city,  but  to  my  mind  this  lack 
IS  supplied  with  the  presence  of  the  information  which  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
country  sint*  its  discovery.  The  pages  of  this  history  can  throw  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  the  matter  under  discussion. 

According  to  history  the  first  city  estahlished  by  Legaspi  was  Cebu,  whence  be- 
came and  founded  the  city  of  Manila,  and  the  chronicles  also  say  that  Manila  was 
surrounded  by  mangrove  swamps,  a  feet  which  is  proven  by  the  topt^raphy  of  th& 
land  on  which  the  outer  districts  are  located,  the  multitude  of  creeks  passing  through 
the  city,  and  the  frequent  floods  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  completely  cover- 
the  same  grounds  that  are  now  the  object  of  discussion  and  which  still  continue  in  a 
muddy  condition,  and  even  the  moats  which  surround  the  city. 

Takmg  these  circumstances  into  consideration  it  is  logical  to  presume  that  when. 
Legaspi  established  the  city  he  would  choose  the  most  available  land— that  is,  a 
healthy  spot  with  plenty  of  water  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Pasig  River,  as  is. 
recommended  by  the  instructions  riven  hy  Uie  King,  instead  of  these  unhealthy 
mangrove  swamps;  and  snch  ground  could  not  be  other  than  that  inclosed  in  what 
is  now  the  Walled  City,  and  which  was  given  over  by  the  natives.  In  the  place 
now  occupied  by  Fort  Santiago,  according  to  history,  was  the  fort  which  was  taken 
by  Spain  m  the  war  with  the  natives. 

If  the  existence  of  the  towns  to  the  left  of  tfie  Psaig  River  dates  from  a  time  prior- 
to  the  taking  of  Manila  by  the  Spaniards,  as  we  have  stated,  with  less  reason  could 
L^aspi  have  taken  the  land  which  they  occupied,  and  much  less  could  the  city  author- 
ities divide  them  up,  because  in  the  instructions  of  the  King  referred  t«,  it  is  exprMdy 
stated  that  no  private  property  nor  effects  should  be  taken  from  ttie  natives. 

The  information  above  set  forth  shows  clearly  and  indisputahlj'  the  ground  that 
was  selected  by  Legaspi  when  he  estahlished  the  city,  and  if  this  mformation  is  not 
Huflicient  we  might  add  the  fact  of  the  construction  of  the  wails.  Considering  the 
order  given  to  Govemor  Perez  Gomez  Dasmarifias  to  build  the  walls  it  is  only  just 
to  beheve  that  he  should  put  these  up  on  the  limits  of  tlie  grounds  selected  by 
L^aspi,  which  is  the  same  as  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  fttonila.  To  suppose 
that  the  Arroceros  land  formed  a  part  of  that  selected  would  be  a  great  error,  because 
it  so  the  order  to  wall  the  city  would  not  have  been  complied  with,  as  only  part  of 
it  would  have  been  walled.  And  why  should  the  w.tebe  walled  in  it  it  was  occupied 
by  native  towns  and  the  intention  was  to  shelter  the  Spanish  residenta  from  attack* 
of  the  n"  *'■'"'■' 


We  have  here,  then,  the  first  limits  of  the  land  on  which  the  dty  was  founded. 
Any  other  view  would  be  absurd  and  unjustified  and  with  no  other  foundation  than, 
a  hypothoeis  based  on  (acts  which  conflict  with  history  and  the  real  circumstances. 
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For  example,  the  royal  cedula  of  July  8,  1604,  cited  by  the  muaicipality,  hy 
which,  it  says  the  Chinese  parian  waa  granted  to  it,  does  not  mate  euen  a  grant. 
This  royal  cedula,  after  repeating  the  same  words  of  tlie  question  asked  by  the  cit^, 
which  said  that  "the  King  having  granted  the  parian  to  the  city  and  it  being  its 
ground,"  limits  itself  and  goes  no  further  than  to  ask  tor  a  report  on  the  matter, 
and  only  provides  that  royal  cednia  referrina:  to  it  be  carried  Out.  Where  is  this 
OTftnt,  then?  Where  are  these  royal  cedulas?  What  action  was  taken  on  the  report? 
The  municipality  explains  nothing  of  this.  If  in  the  royal  cedula  of  July  8th  the 
words  "grant"  and  "its  ground  appear,  they  are  the  words  used  in  the  question 
which  is  repeated  only  in  the  royal  cedula  and  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  decision  or 
order  that  would  give  them  the  sense  of  granting  the  ground,  as  the  mimicipality 
pretends  to  believe. 

However,  we  must  make  one  explanation.  "  Parian"  is  a  Tagalo  word  derived 
from  "paroondian"  which  in  Spanish  means  "gothere,"or  "gather  there,"  and 
applied  to  a  market,  means  a  "place  of  gathering."  Therefore  the  parian  waa  a 
building  in  which  the  Chinese  lived  and  carried  on  their  business,  they  being  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  this  in  the  town,  and  where  the  people  gathered  to  pur- 
chase their  necessaries.  The  municipality  had  the  control  or  administration  of  the 
parian  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes  which  the  Chinese  paid  at  the  rat«of  4  "reales" 
or  60  cents  for  each  shop,  as  appears  from  the  order  of  August  1,  1823  (p.  396,  Vol. 
I  Berriz'a  Annual,  for  the  year  1892). 

Beyond  this  no  other  fact  la  known  that  could  justify  the  intervention  of  the 
mumcipality  in  this  parian,  and  these  circumstances  and  the  royal  cedula  of  Julsr  8, 
1604,  are  undoubtedly  what  gave  the  city  the  erroneous  idea  of  its  ownership,  which 
it  extended  to  include  even  the  land  of  the  Aguadas  and  for  the  fortifications,  and  it 
endeavored  to  support  this  idea  with  the  inslructjona  of  the  Kine  to  Legaspi,  and  the 
x^uJations  issued  by  the  latter — documents  which  contain  nothing  relating  to  the 
question. 

The  order  cited  merely  refers  to  the  administration  of  a  revenue  from  the  shops, 
but  not  from  the  building  or  ground,  as  would  be  the  case  if  this  belonged  to  the 
■city,  and  this  proves  that  not  even  the  building  was  municipal  property. 

This  building,  according  to  ft  map  of  the  j'ear  173fl,  which  we  have  before  us,  was 
situated  on  the  Fortin  Square,  occupying  a  part  of  the  space  which  is  now  the  outer 
jnoat,  and  was  destroved  not  only  oy  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  royal  cedulas 
of  October  18, 1777,  September  6,  1784,  and  May  11,  1786,  which  ordered  the  demo- 
lition of  the  towns  situated  to  the  left  of  the  Pasig  Eiver,  but  also  by  work  of  the 
said  outer  moat.  In  consequence  of  this  demolition,  Antonio  Maridei,  Marquis  of 
Villamediana,  and  Nicolas  Felipe  Rodriguez,  built  the  Alcaiceria  de  San  Joe6  in 
the  Walled  City,  on  the  spot  where  the  municipal  school  now  stands,  to  which 
place  the  Chinese  were  moved,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  December  SO,  1786  {Cedula  Book  No.  37,  p.  140  box  207),  and  which  was 
given  the  same  name  of  "  parian,"  for  which  reason  both  the  municipality  and  the 
military  confuse  it  with  the  previous  one.  This  parian  in  the  Walled  City  was  also 
destroyed  on  account  of  the  market  situated  in  it  being  removed  to  Arroceros,  and 
in  its  place  the  municipal  school  above  referred  to  was  built 

In  spite  of  a  very  careful  search  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  in  any  collectioii 
or  file  of  laws  the  royal  order  of  November  20,  1780,  declaring  that  San  Anton  and 
the  diatrict  of  Santa  Catalina  in  Arroceros  belonged  to  the  city  of  Manila,  nor  that 
of  December  22,  1781,  ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parian 
because  it  belonged  to  the  city — orders  which  the  municipality  cites  in  its  mvor — 
and  the  fact  that  they  could  not  present  these  when  called  upon  to  do  ao  is  proof 
that  they  do  not  exist.  But  even  admitting  that  there  were  such  orders,  they  nave 
been  revoked  by  the  later  decree  of  the  general  government  of  August  7,  1824, 
which  provided  that  the  land  of  Arroceros  and  San  Miguel  be  retumea  to  the  cura- 
cies and  towns  to  which  they  belonged  before  the  formation  of  the  Spanish  consti- 
tution of  1812,  hereinafter  referped  to,  which  was  extended  to  these  islands,  and  by 
the  decree  of  March  14,  1834,  also  providii^  that  the  district  of  Fortin  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  town  of  Ermita. 

ThetownsofDilao,  Santiago,  and  San  Anton,and  others  which  existed  on  theleft bank 
of  the  river,  did  not  even  belong  to  the  city  of  Manila  because,  this,  as  auch  city,  and 
although  the  capital  of  the  Archipelago,  had  only  municipal  juriBdiction,  and  govem- 
raenlaily  belonged  to  the  province  of  Tondo,  to  wnich  these  other  towns  also  belouged, 
until  in  1859,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  general  government  of  September  1 
of  that  year,  this  province  of  Tondo  was  done  away  with  and  the  province  of  Manila 
waa  created.  The  townsof  Binondo,  Santa  Cruz,  Quiapo,  SanKiguel,  Sampaioc,  and 
Tondo  were  then  incorporated  with  Manila  as  integral  parts  of  the  same  as  far  as  gov- 
ernment was  conccrnoit,  they  being  given  the  name  of  districts  (Arrabales).     Later 
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on,  by  decree  ot  the  Government  of  August  7,  1884,  the  towns  of  DJlao,  Malat«,  and. 
Ermita,  to  which  the  diBtrieta  of  Magallanea,  Fortin,  Arroeeros,  and  Concepcion  he- 
longed,  were  also  declared  districts  of  Manila,  it  being  provided  in  the  first  of  the 
above-mentioned  decrees  that  the  revenue  from  the  property  and  resources  ot  thesft 
districts  ^ould  be  consolidated  with  that  of  the  city  of  li^nila.  It  is  apparent,  then, 
that  only  since  the  yetu- 1859  were  the  limits  ot  the  city  of  Manila  extended  alon  j 
the  right  aide  of  the  Pas^  River,  and  only  since  the  year  1884  along  its  left  side,  and 
it  is  tfierefore  impossible  that  tiefore  these  dates  the  revenue  produced  by  themunici- 

fal  property  in  the  towns  mentioned  should  form  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  city, 
t  might  happen  that  the  city  of  Manila  has  sometimes  received  the  revenue  from 
some  property  situated  in  those  towns,  hut  this  could  not  always  constitute  a  title  of 
ownership,  much  less  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  real  ownership  ia  not  settled 
because  both  the  municipality  and  the  military  lack  authentic  documents  to  prove 
^eir  claims,  aside  front  the  met  ttiat  the  properties  of  the  State  have  always  been 
left  in  an  abandoned  condition,  thus  Riving  rise  to  many  abuses  and  intrusions. 

From  this  point  of  view  is  it  not  admissible  to  suppose  that  the  possession  of  this 
property  by  the  municipality  was  a  mere  intrusion?  And  in  this  case  could  it  be 
said  that  such  possession  constituted  an  irrefutable  l^al  right?  But  even  supposing- 
these  lands  had  no  known  owner,  the  municipahty  could  in  no  way  appropriate 
them,  because  the  state  is  the  sole  authority  to  which,  this  kind  o£  property  known. 
as"Bienes  mostrencos"  (Grown  property)  beloi^,  as  provided  by  law  No.  2,  title 
22,  book  10  of  the  new  compilation  {jiovfsiina  recopilaci6n),  law  No.  7,  title  12, 
book  8  of  the  same  compilation,  the  law  of  May  9,  1835,  the  royal  orders  of  March 
11,  1837,  Auenst  4,  1877,  and  the  decrees  o(  the  general  government  of  April  22,  and 
June  12,  of  the  latter  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  royal  cedulaa  of  June  22,  1574,  May  8,  1596,  June  10, 
1634,  December  8,  1638,  and  May  20,  1687,  there  was  granted  and  acknowlei^ed  to 
the  city  of  Manila  a  jurisdiction  of  5  leagnea  outside  of  its  limits  for  the  service  of 
markets,  we^hts  and  measures.  This  confirms  what  we  have  siud  with  regard  to 
the  control  of  the  municipality  over  the  parian,  and  this  control  undoubtedly  is 
derived  from  those  orders.  Tnis  jurisdiction  was  abolished  by  the  constitution  of 
1812,  which  we  have  referred  to  above  and  which  extended  to  these  Islands,  but 
when  this  coTwtitution  was  abolished  tho  general  government,  by  the  above-men- 
tioned decree  of  Auarust  7,  1824,  provided  that  the  mayor  ot  Tondo  should  take 
charge  of  the  whole  province  of  that  name,  that  the  town  of  Dilao  should  also  take 
back  the  district  situated  Ijetween  the  battery  of  Carlos  IV  and  the  cemetery,  which 
was  taken  from  it  and  given  to  Manila  when  the  city  government  was  formed,  as, 
provided  in  the  constitution,  and  that  the  towns  ot  San  Miguel  (now  Concepcion) 
and  Arroceros  should  be  returned  to  the  curacies  to  which  they  belonged,  as  already 
stated  (record  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction  brought  up  by  the  governor  of  Cavite). 

The  creation  of  city  government,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  added  to  the  city  the 
lai^  disteict  including  Arroceros,  San  Miguel,  and  Dilao,  after  these  were  no  longer 
towns,  is  another  reason  which  undoubtedly  induced  the  municipality  to  believe 
that  these  places  belonged  to  it,  but  this  addition  was  only  temporary  and  of  such 
short  duration  that  it  only  lasted  a  dozen  yeara,  and  the  towns  were  then  returned 
to  their  former  status.  Tne  abolishment  of  the  constitution  ot  1812  brought  about 
the  reestablisbment  of  the  jurisdiction  extending  5  leagues  beyond  the  city,  a. 
jurisdiction  which  was  finally  abolished  by  the  superior  decree  of  September  1, 1839, 
which  abolished  the  province  of  Tondo  and  created  the  province  of  Manila — a. 
decree  which  was  confirmed  by  order  of  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  on  March  30, 
1870.    (Vol.  VII,  p.  416,  Berriz.) 

Owing  to  the  question  which  arose  between  the  city  of  Manila  and  the  mayor  of 
Tondo  with  r^ard  to  the  limits  of  their  respective  powers,  the  General  Government 
declared  by  a  decree  of  July  23,  1847,  that  in  all  economic,  administrative,  and  sani- 
tary matters  within  the  city  of  Manila,  in  the  new  square  of  Isabel  II  (now  Law- 
ton),  in  the  Santa  Lncia  drive  (now  known  as  the  Maria  Cristina),  the  driveway  to 
the  end  of  Bridge  of  Spain,  and  the  street  leading  to  the  Paco  Cemetery,  the  city  of 
Manila  was  to  have  complete  control,  and  that  the  mayor  of  Tondo  (previously  the 
mayors  had  administrative  powers  until  the  establishment  of  civil  governors)  exer- 
cised this  control  in  the  towns  oateide  the  walls,  except  in  the  matter  of  lighting  and 
cleaning  the  streefa  of  Binocdo,  and  in  matters  concerning  markets,  weights,  and 
measures  within  a  radius  of  5  leagues.  This  again  confirms  what  has  been  said  in. 
regard  to  the  Umits  of  the  city. 

It  is  also  deduced  that  the  idea  of  jurisdiction  also  iafluenced  the  ideas  of  the 
municipality.  Like  the  military,  it  also  believed  that  municipal  jurisdiction  meant 
municipal  ownership,  hence  its  insistence  in  assuming  such  ownership,  even  against 
existing  law,  as  is  shown,  over  everything  within  its  jurisdiction.    A  similar  error  la 
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observed  in  Bome  works  we  have  before  us,  which  sadly  confuse  the  5-]eagtie  juris- 
dictional limits  with  the  limits  of  the  city. 

In  rej^ard  to  the  power  of  the  aldermen  to  divide  up  lots  (solares),  what  does  the 
municipality  mean  oy  this?  Does  it  mean  that  ttiis  power  gave  it  po^ession  or  own- 
ership of  all  the  Archipelago,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  divided  up  the  grounds  of 
Arroceros  or  rather  turned  uiese  over  to  itself?  This  ailment  tails  by  its  own  weight. 
The  power  that  was  given  the  aldermen  by  Legaspi  was  only  a  provisional  and  pre- 
ventative measure  based  on  tbe  first  laws  of  thelndies,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  facil- 
itating formation  of  new  towns  {law  No.  9,  title  5,  book  4),  and  for  this  reason  law 
30,  title  12  of  the  same  book  adds  that  viceroys  and  presidentes  should  annnl  grants 
of  land  made  by  the  cahildoa  {city  corporations)  if  they  were  not  confirmed  by  the 
Eing.  But  article  14  of  the  regulation  issued  by  Legaspi  says,  "dividing  up  lots 
^solares)."  Is  it  possible  that  these  lots  were  the  Arroceros  grounds,  wnich  con- 
sisted of  mangrove  swamps,  and  not  those  within  the  city?  Let  us  see.  The  word 
"lot"  (solar),  accordingly  the  dictionary,  means  the  ground  on  which  a  house  is 
Imilt,  and  "ground"  is  any  piece  of  land  used  forcultivationor  labor  and  adapted  to 
such.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  these  lots  were  to  be  divided  up  within  the  city  in  order 
that  the  residents  could  build  on  stmie.  This  is  corro1x>rated  by  the  provisions  of 
■  '  "  t  itself,  which  sas^,  "They  (the  aldermen)  are  empo"  '  '  "  " 
g  the  reitdentu  of  the  city."  It  then  adds  "  without  preji 
Now  what  street  was  there  in  these  mangrove  swamps 
The  contention  of  the  mimicipality  that  the  appointment  of  an  exchange  broker 
for  the  property  of  the  city  impbed  that  the  city  corporation  already  owned  proj^rty 
in  the  year  1574,  when  said  appointment  was  made,  that  is,  three  years  after  the 
city  was  founded,  is  not  plau^ble,  because  the  municipality  itself  admits  that  in  this 
appointment  the  ownership  of  the  grounds  posiessed  by  tlte  residents  and  inh^bitanU 
*/  the  city  was  recognized.  Then  this  property  did  not  belong  to  Uie  munidpality, 
but  to  tne  residents  and  inhabitants  as  private  persons.  If  the  appointment  had 
stated  "tor  the  property  of  the  city  corporation''  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course, 
to  recomize  the  esist^ce  of  municipal  ownership,  but  it  said  "property  of  the 
city."  This  phrase  can  not  be  given  any  other  partial  meaning  than  the  words  of 
the  city  government  in  italics  above.  This  office  was  then  nothmg  more  than  a  col- 
lector of  taxes  levied  on  private  property  within  the  city.  The  municipality  in 
ailing  in  support  of  its  claim  that  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  water  houses  and 
those  01  the  glacis  of  the  fortifications  belonged  to  it,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
document  showing  that  indemnity  was  paid  lor  them,  either  by  the  plaza  or  by  the 
State,  which  only  paid  indemnity  for  the  churches  of  Parian  and  Dilao,  and  the  hos- 
pital of  San  Lazaro,  furnishes  the  strongest  aKument  i^inst  itself.  The  fact  that 
there  was  no  such  indemnity  is  an  evident  procn  that  the  State  had  nothing  to  indem- 
nify for.  What  was  the  city  to  be  paid  indemnity  for  if  it  had  no  property?  The 
site  of  the  water  houses  was  that  occupied  by  the  town  of  Dilao,  and  the  site  of  the 
battery  of  Carlos  IV  was  occupied  by  the  hospital  of  Saa  Lazaro.  Did  the  munici- 
pality wish  the  State  to  i»ay  double  indemnity?  Because  in  exchange  for  the  hospital 
the  city  granted  theMayhaligue  estate,  where  the  hospital  is  now  si&ated,  as  is  shown 
by  the  royal  eedula  of  June  4, 1784.  The  town  of  Dilao  was  also  compensated  for,  it 
being  given  the  ground  on  which  it  is  at  present  located,  and  which  was  bought  for 
the  purpose  by  the  State  for  the  sum  of  $1,350,  as  appears  from  the  records  oi  these 
archives.  With  regard  to  the  other  indemnities  we  learn  from  a  report  of  the  mili- 
tary department  that  the  records  were  in  the  archives  of  the  office  of  the  captain- 
general,  and  as  these  archives  were  sent  to  Spain  upon  the  termination  of  Bpanish 
sovereignty  in  these  islands  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  said  records  have  also  been 
sent  to  that  country. 

These  towns  being  compensated  for,  admitting  for  the  moment  that  they  belonged 
to  the  city,  what  property  right  did  the  municipality  have  after  the  compensaSon 
was  made? 

Toshow  that  the  country  was  not  occupied  by  Spain  by  right  of  conquest,  as  the 
military  stated,  but  rather  by  peaceful  means,  the  municipality  cited  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  King  to  Legaspi  to  take  nothing  from  the  natives,  and  that 
it  made  this  citation  not  only  with  that  object,  but  also  to  show  that  the  State  could 
not  deprive  the  natives  of  property  belonging  to  their  community,  supposing  that 
the  grounds  around  the  city  were  municipal  commons.  Here  the  municipality  makes 
a  grave  error.  The  city  as  such  could  not  have  commons,  which  are  only  granted  to 
towns  for  pasturs^  of  their  cattle,  because  cities  are  not  rural  towns,  nor  could  the 
people  of  Manila,  who  were  then  mostly  Spaniards,  engage  in  agriculture,  having  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  positions  in  the  government  of  the  country; 
nor  did  the  natives  form  part  of  the  city  government  of  Manila.  Nevertheless, 
admitting  for  the  moment  that  tfiese  grounds  were  common  lands,  article  53  of  the 
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■ordinances  of  good  government  epeciflcally  declares  that  the  King  ia  owner  of  all 

The  municipahty  alleged  that  because  of  its  toleration  the  General  Government 
was  allowed  in  1859  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  water  houses,  and  that  if  up 
to  then  the  city  had  not  insisted  upon  its  rights  it  was  because  the  gronnds  occupied 
ihy  the  State  dependencies  did  not  produce  any  income. 

A  stronger  argument  and  one  more  contrary  to  administrative  principles  could  not 
■have  been  formulated.  Toleration  on  the  part  of  an  inferior  of  the  act  of  a  snperiorl 
The  government  represents  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  all  branches  of  the 
public  adminietration  are  inferior  to  it,  because  from  that  power  springs  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  life  of  each  branch,  so  that  even  admitting  the  hypoUieslB  that  the 
municipality  really  held  these  grounds  by  virtue  of  the  grant  made  in  law  No.  9, 
title  5,  Dook  4,  alr^y  cited,  it  is  the  power  of  the  Government  to  dispose  of  them  as 
the  service  of  the  State  may  require,  even  annulling  any  right  the  municipality  may 
have  to  the  same,  because  article  53of  the  ordinances  of  good  government,  in  declar- 
ing that  the  King  is  owner  of  the  common  lands,  indicates  clearly  that  the  grant  of 
these  lands,  for  tiie  reason  that  it  is  gratuit«ua,  is  nothing  more  than  a  donation  of 
the  mere  usufruct  of  the  same,  and  by  such  grant  the  State  does  not  abdicate  its 
right  of  ownership,  hence  its  power  to  annul  the  grant. 

It  is  not  true  that  these  grounds,  because  they  were  occupied  by  dependencies  of 
the  Slate,  could  not  produce  any  income  or  benefit  whatever,  because  the  State  paid 
to  the  municipality  the  tax  of  lighting  and  cleaning  the  streets  (royal  order  of 
November  20,  1860,  San  Pedro,  V<3.  11^  p.  340),  and  if  they  were  the  property  of 
the  municipality  it  would  have  paid  rent  for  them,  and  with  much  more  reason. 
So,  when  the  munidpality  offered  no  objection  to  the  building  of  the  water  houses 
this  could  not  heforthereasonalleged,  but  rather  becauseit  is  understood  that  where 
the  State  exercises  a  right  nobody  can  dispute  it.  The  rights  of  the  State  are  prefer- 
rent  and  inalienable,  and  where  the  right  of  the  State  exists  what  right  can  the 
municipality  allege? 

Where,  then,  is  the  right  the  city  is  so  insistent  ui)on — a  right  that  is  visionary 
and  without  any  foundanon  in  reason? 

In  further  corroboration  oE  this,  Clause  II  of  the  instructions  issued  for  the 
enforcing  of  the  superior  decree  of  September  11,  1794,  which  the  city  cites  in  i(s 
iavor  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  these  grounds  among  certain  persons  with 
the  object  of  making  them  into  gardens,  states  that  this  action  gave  no  title  of 
ownership  to  the  said  grounds  because  these  grounds  belonged  to  the  King,  and 
being  so  close  to  the  plaza  the  people  would  have  to  leave  them,  etc.  In  the  face  of 
this  absolute  precept  the  right  of  a  third  party  can  not  properly  be  set  up. 

Another  significant  fact  adds  further  confirmation  to  the  right  of  the  Slate  to 
these  lands.  On  September  13,  1858,  the  General  Government  issued  a  decree 
creatii^  a  school  of  botany  and  agriculture,  which  to-day  ia  the  botanical  garden, 
and  in  Article  II  of  this  decree  it  was  stated  that  the  ownership  of  the  ground  was 
vested  in  the  city.  This  decree  being  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of 
the  colonies  it  was  approved  by  a  royal  order  of  May  29,  1861,  but  the  words  ".It 
being  understood  that  the  ownership  of  the  ground  is  vested  in  the  city"  were 


e  eloquent  proof  in  support  of  the  Jndispntable  rights  of  the  State  could  not 
be  given  that  this  royal  decree,  which,  in  view  of  the  clear  and  precise  terms  of  the 
superior  decree,  has  entirely  destroyed  the  basis  of  the  clidm  of  the  municipality. 
The  latt«r  did  not  dare  to  make  the  simplest  protest  agaiiist  the  omission  of  the 
words  referring  to  ownership  from  the  royal  decree,  and  this  document  is  the  last 
-word,  and  leaves  well  defined  the  ownership  of  the  Arroceros  grounds. 

The  placing  of  such  a  phrase  in  the  superior  decree  is  only  explained  on  the  score 
of  an  involuntary  error  or  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  official 
charged  with  drawing  it  up,  because  the  question  of  ownership  not  having  been 
eettied,  this  phrase  could  not  have  been  included  by  one  familiar  with  the  matter. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  the  status  of  the  matter,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  municifiality  is  endeavoring  to  assume  ownership  of  these  grounds,  thus 
bringing  up  again  the  old  question  left  pending  by  the  Spanish  Government,  a  final 
decision  would  appear  to  be  advantageous,  to  the  end  that  intrusions  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  State  may  be  avoided. 

M.   I)E  IllIARTB, 

Chief  Bureau  of  AriMves, 
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EXHIBIT  E. 

PHILIPPINES  MTTSEITH. 

Philippines  Museum, 
Manila,  IK  L,  AvfustSl,  1903. 
The  Seceetary  of  Public  iNaiRUOTiON, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
museum  of  ethnology,  natural  historj',  and  commerce  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year  on  behalf  of  this  insti- 
tution has  been  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
j'ear  it  was  contemplated  that  it  would  be  merged  into  the  permanent 
museum  to  be  established  for  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  exposition 
board.  In  January  the  collections  of  the  museum,  largely  of  an  eth- 
nological character,  were  turned  over  to  the  exposition  board,  and  the 
files  of  commercial  information,  periodicals,  etc.,  of  the  division  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  the  clerk  in  charge  of  this  division,  were  like- 
wise transferred.  Collecting  was  thereafter  done  with  a  view  to 
assisting  in  the  preparations  for  an  exhibit  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
at  St.  Ixiuis. 

In  January  Mr.  Moi-ay  L.  Applegate  was  employed  to  visit  the 
towns  of  Calasiao,  Pangasinan,  ana  ^liuag,  Bulacan,  to  make  a  study 
of  the  fine  hat^weavmg  industry  which  is  localized  in  these  two 
towns.  Mr.  Applegate  brought  Iwck  an  excellent  collection  of  most 
beautiful  hats,  with  materials  and  implements  illustrating  the  art, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  suggestive  in  the  Archipelago. 
Mr.  Applegate  also  prepared  a  written  i-eport  upon  this  industry, 
which  should  eventually  be  published  as  an  industrial  bulletin  of  the 
museum.  Mr.  Applegate's  collection  was  turned  over  to  the  exposition 
board  for  exhibit  at  St.  Louis. 

In  February  Mr.  C.  J.  Cooke  was  employed  on  a  trip  to  the  province 
of  Bataan  to  make  a  collection  from  the  Negritos,  who  inhabit  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Mariveles.  Mr.  Cooke  explored  all  sides  of  the 
mountain,  located  probably  every  family  of  Negritos  in  that  region 
of  the  province,  and  returned  after  two  weeks'  work  with  an  interest- 
ing collection,  illustrating  the  very  pi-imitive  life  and  cultuie  of  these 
famous  little  blacks. 

To  supplement  these  Negrito  exhibits  by  others  from  the  Negritos 
of  another  district,  Mr.  E.  J.  Simons  was  employed  during  the  same 
month,  and  sent  on  a  collecting  trip  into  the  mountains  back  of  Angat, 
Bulacan,  which  region,  since  uie  first  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Pampanga,  has  been  a  celebrated  locality  for  the  Negritos.  Mr.  Simons* 
brought  back  with  him  a  suggestive  and  valuable  collection  of  the 
ethnography  of  these  little  savages,  which,  with  the  above  collection 
made  by  Mr.  Cooke,  have  been  turned  over  to  the  exposition  board. 
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In  March  Mr.  Orville  V.  Wood,  the  teacher  at  Santa  Cruz,  Davao, 
was,  by  arrangement  with  the  bureau  of  education,  employed  and 
furnished  with  1,000  pesos  of  the  museum  funds  to  make  collections 
among  the  Bogobos,  Tagakaola,  and  Mandaya  of  the  mountains  of 
Davao  Gulf. 

Mr.  Wood  was  actively  engaged  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  and  succeeded  in  amassing  very  beautiful  exhibits  of  the  tribes 
of  this  little-known  region,  whi3i  have  been  turned  over  to  the  expo- 
sition board.  More  lately  Mr.  Wood  has  continued  his  collecting 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  ethnological  survey,  but  in  this 
latter  work,  by  arrangement  with  the  exposition  board,  his  salary  and 
the  expense  of  collecting  have  been  paid  by  the  exposition  board. 

During  the  fall  of  last  year  the  field  party  of  the  bureau  of  non- 
Christian  tribes  (nowthe  ethnological  survey),  while  occupied  with  the 
exploration  of  the  cordillera  central  of  norwiern  Luzon,  was  furnished 
with  funds  of  the  museum  for  collecting,  and  made  ethnological  collec- 
tions from  the  Igorot  of  Benguet  and  Kayapa,  the  Ibilao  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  the  Igorot  tribes  of  Kiangan,  the  Kalingas  of  Isabela,  and 
the  Igorot  of  Bontok. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  present  year  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Jenks,  ethnologist  of  the  ethnological  survey,  while  engaged  in  inves- 
tigations of  the  Bontok  Igorot,  umde  a  typical  collection  of  the  ethnog- 
raphy of  these  people. 

All  of  the  above  collections  have  been  turned  over  to  the  exposition 
board. 

The  purchase  of  the  above  collections  practically  exhausted  the 
funds  which  had  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  as  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  place  of  tlie  museum  would  be  taken  by  a  better 
organized  institution  established  by  the  exposition  board,  no  appropri- 
ation was  sought  for  the  insular  museum  of  ethnology,  natural  liistory, 
and  commerce  for  the  fiscal  half  year  of  1903,  nor  for  the  present 
year  1904. 

This  museum,  while  not  formerly  abolished,  is  at  present  without 
appropriation,  although  there  are  some  properties  of  the  institution 
for  which  the  undersigned  is  accountable.  Mr,  S.  B.  Shiley,  who  up 
to  January  last  had  charge  of  the  section  of  commerce,  has  been  added 
to  the  force  of  the  ethnological  survey,  although  still  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  the  work  which  he  has  pursued  since  a  year  ago,  wnen  he  was 
first  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  museum. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Shiley  has  sent  out  915  letters  concerning 
branches  of  commerce  and  industry  with  which  the  Philippines  are 
vitally  concerned.  He  has  received  and  filed  283  letters.  He  has  pre- 
pared the  following  commercial  indices:  Alphabetical  index  of  the 
commercial  firms  doing  business  in  the  Philippines;  a  classified  index 
of  same;  a  general  index  of  commercial  information  relating  to  the 
Philippines;  an  index  to  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  Archipel- 
ago by  provinces;  an  index  of  trade  journals,  papers,  and  reports 
which  nave  been  received.  He  has  secured  the  issue  to  the  museum 
of  trade  jounials  and  reports  to  the  number  of  seventy  distinct  pub- 
lications, which  are  on  file.  He  has  procured  alphabetical  and  classi- 
fied catalogues  of  exporters  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Spain, 
Japan,  England,  India,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  CubaJ  Egypt, 
France,  Holland,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  all  South  American  countries, 
"       la,  and  Switzerland. 
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Exhibits  from  exporters  of  the  United  States  and  other  coniitries 
have  been  invited.  Japan  has  responded  to  this  invitation  with  an 
ejshibit  filling  86  cases,  which  has  just  arrived.  An  exhibit  iias  also 
been  receivM  from  the  California  Wine  Association,  and  from  the 
Hammer  Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Tonrnai,  Helgium.  Other 
exhibits  have  been  held  off  until  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
their  housing  and  display. 

The  failure  of  the  exposition  board  to  establish  its  "permanent 
museum"  feature  and  its  abandonment  of  this  section  of  its  programme 
invite  a  reorganization  of  the  museum  of  cthnologj',  natural  nistory, 
and  commerce.  Accordingly  recommendations  have  been  made  look- 
ing to  the  return  of  such  portions  of  the  exhibit  prepared  for  St. 
Louis  as  could  not  be  readily  duplicated,  or  as  could  be  economically 
reti'ansported  here.  This  has  been  provided  for  by  the  passage  of 
Act  827,  enacted  August  5,  1903,  which  requires  "that  from  the 
exhibits  at  the  Saint  Louis  exposition  owned  by  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment there  shall  be  seloctca  by  a  committee  designated  by  the  civil 
governor  all  exhibits  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  would 
be  wise  and  not  too  expensive  to  reship  to  Manila  at  the  close  of  the 
exposition  at  Saint  Louis  for  use  in  a  pennanent  museum  in  Manila; 
ana  provided  further,  that  the  property,  effects,  and  exhibits  of  the 
insular  museum  of  ethnology,  natural  histors',  and  commerce,  estab- 
lished by  Act  No.  384,  which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  exposition 
board,  shall  be  returned  to  Manila  for  use  in  a  permanent  museum  at 
Manila.^' 

The  provisions  of  this  act,  if  properly  carried  out,  should  jirovide 
the  Filipino  people  with  a  permanent  exhibit  illustrating  their  own 
achievements,  their  history  and  cultural  progi-ess,  and  the  resources 
and  possibilities  of  their  country.  Such  an  institution  has  proved 
elsewhere  a  perpetual  stimulous  to  the  imaginations  and  aspirations  of 
a  people,  ana  herein  lies  the  principal  value  of  all  great  museums  and 
expositions.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Philippines  are  especially 
responsive  to  appeals  of  this  chai-acter,  and  that  a  museum  represent- 
ing adequately  their  country  may  be  no  mean  force  in  their  future. 

1  accordingly  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  museum  of 
ethnology,  natural  history,  and  commerce  be  reorganized,  and  be 
designated  as  the  recipient  of  the  exhibits  which  will  be  returned  from 
St.  Louis. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Davtd  p.  Barrows, 
Jii  Cliaryt!  uf'  Munewu. 
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EXHIBIT  F. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  OFPICIAL  GAZETTE. 

Depaktment  of  Public  Insteuction, 

OF^^CK  OF  The  Official  Gazette, 

MmiUa,  P.  /.,  SeptemlcT  10,  1903. 
Hon.  Jambs  F.  Siairn, 

Secretary  of  Public  In&trvxition^  Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir:  In  compliaQce  with  your  communication  of  August  21,  1903,  1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the  operations  and 
work  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1903. 

CHABACTEB  OF  GAZETTE. 

The  publication  of  the  Official  Gazette  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction  was  authorized  by  Act  No,  453, 
enacted  September  2,  1902.  This  Act  was  amended  by  Act  No.  664, 
enacted  March  4,  1903  by  making  additional  provisions  regarding  the 
material  published  and  the  distribution  of  the  Gazette.  The  Official 
Gaaette  is  published  weekly  in  two  parts,  one  part  in  English  and  the 
other  in  ^anish.  Each  part  is  issued  separately  and  contains  the 
acts  of  the  Commission,  executive  orders,  such  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  court  of  customs  appeals,  and  the  court  of  land  registration 
as  are  deemed  by  these  courts  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  other  material  designated  for  publication  by  the  secretary 
of  public  instruction  or  which  may  be  recommended  for  publication 
by  the  editor  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction.  In 
addition  to  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Commission,  executive  orders  of 
the  civil  governor,  and  decisions  of  the  courts,  which  appear  as  a  rule 
in  each  issue,  there  have  been  published  in  the  Gazette  during  the  past 
year  proclamations  of  the  civil  governor,  resolutions  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  opinions  of  the  attSrney-general,  reports,  circular  letters, 
instructions,  orders  and  notices  from  the  various  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  government,  as  well  as  extracts  taken  from  bureau 
publications  and  from  special  reports  on  topics  of  general  public 
interest. 

Much  of  this  material  has  to  bo  translated  in  order  to  appear  in  both 
the  English  and  the  Spanish  prints  of  the  Gazette.  All  such  translatiop 
is  done  by  the  translating  division  of  the  executive  bureau,  where  the 
work  done  receives  expert  supervision,  "Were  it  not  for  this  transla- 
tion and  the  subsequent  publication,  much  material  of  vital  interest  to 
the  people  at  large  would  never  reach  tliem.  By  its  publication  in 
Hpanish,  and  its  distribution  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Gazette,  this 
material  is  carried  to  every  organized  municipality  in  the  Archipelago. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   OPPICE, 

The  editor  of  the  Official  Gazette,  as  provided  by  the  act  authoriz- 
ing its  publication,  was  appointed  \sy  the  civil  governor,  by  and  with 
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the  consent  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  ou  September  30,  1902. 
His  duties  are  to  wllectana  prepare  material  for  pulilication,  to  receive 
subscriptions  and  to  account  for  same  to  the  insular  treasurer,  to  dis- 
tribute copies  of  the  Gazette  to  subscribers,  to  index  the  Gazette 
every  six  months,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  Gazette  as  the  secretary  of  public  instruction 
may  direct.  The  editor  also  acts  as  disbursing  officer,  accounting  at 
least  once  each  month  for  all  funds  received  and  disbursed  to  the 
insular  treasurer  and  auditor,  respectively. 

The  publication  of  the  Official  Gazette,  as  provided  by  law,  was  to 
begin  with  September  1, 1902.  The  material  designed  for  publication 
in  the  lii'st  numbers  of  the  Gazette  had  been  collected  and  was  on  hand 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  and  was  turned  over 
to  the  editor  when  he  took  charge  of  the  work  on  Octolier  14.  A  desk 
in  one  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  executive  bureau  was  temporarily 
assigned  to  the  Official  Gazette  and  the  work  of  publication  began. 
The  2  clerks  provided  for  in  Act  No.  453  were  employed  November 
19,  1902,  and  January  12,  1903,  respectively,  and  better  office  accom- 
modations were  provided  in  the  palace  building,  which,  though  still  of 
a  temporary  nature,  proved  sufficient  for  the  time  being.  As  soon  as 
tlie  Santa  Potenciana  building  was  made  available  for  offices  of  the 
insular  government  by  the  removal  of  the  military  authorities  to  Fort 
Santiago,  permanent  offices  were  assigned  there.  These  rooms  were 
occupied  on  Mav  29  last,  all  necessary  furniture  and  supplies  were 
purchased,  and  the  office  was  placed  on  a  permanent  basis.  An  increase 
of  one  in  the  number  of  clerks  employed  was  authorized  by  Act  No. 
682,  March  14,  1903,  and  a  like  increase  was  again  authorized  by  Act 
No.  807,  July  27,  1!K)3.  The  civil  governor,  by  executive  order  No. 
68,  dated  Manila,  August  13, 1903,  assigned  to  tne  office  of  the  Official 
Gazette  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  abolishing  said 
bureau  and  authorizing  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  to  take  over  and 
receipt  for  all  property  and  recoi'ds,  and,  until  otherwise  provided, 
perform  the  duties  incumbent  under  existing  law  upon  the  official  in 
charge  of  said  bureau  of  statistics.  There  are  now  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  Official  Gazette  the  editor,  the  4  clerks  provided  by  law, 
and  the  clerk  recently  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  statistics. 

PRINXrNO. 

The  Official  Gazette  is  printed  at  tbe  bureau  of  public  printing  in 
Manila.  At  first  there  were  1,000  English  and  3,000  Spanish  copies 
printed  each  week,  but  this  number  was  reduced  in  March,  1903,  since 
which  time  there  have  been  printed  700  copies  in  English  and  2,500  in 
The  material  designed  for  publication,  after  being  collected. 


translated,  and  edited,  is  sent  to  the  bureau  of  public  printmc.  This 
material  is  received  by  the  public  printer  on  Wednesday  of  cawi  week, 
proof  is  returned  to  the  office  of  tne  Gazette  to  be  read  and  corrected, 
and  the  Gazettes  are  ready  for  mailing  on  the  following  Tuesday  unless 
the  printing  is  delayed  by  some  special  order  from  the  civil  governor 
or  a  member  of  the  Commission,  such  special  order  taking  precedence 
over  all  other  work. 

IJISTRIIJUTION. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Gazette  from  the  pul)lic  printer  copies  of  same 
are  at  once  mailed  to  subscribers.     These  subscribers  arc  divided  into 
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three  classes:  (1)  those  who,  by  provision  of  law,  receive  the  Gazette 
free,  including  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  the  chiefs  of  various  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  civil 

fovernor,  members  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  heads  of  the  various 
iireaus  and  offices  under  the  insular  government,  justices  and  judges 
of  various  courts,  and  all  justices  of  the  peace;  (2)  those  who,  by  pro- 
vision of  law,  are  subscribers  to  the  Gazette  and  who  pay  for  same  out 
of  public  funds,  including  all  provincial  and  municipal  governments 
throughout  the  islands,  and  (3)  those  who  voluntarily  subscribe  to  the 
Giazette.  The  total  number  of  subscribers  on  August  31,  1903,  was 
2,182.  Of  this  number  1,028  are  on  the  "free  li8t,"989are  from  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  governments,  and  165  are  private  subsciibers. 
Of  the  3,144  subscri^rs  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  135  live  in  Manila 
and  2,009  in  the  provinces.  Those  in  and  near  Manila  have  the  Gazette 
delivered  with  promptness  and  regularity,  while  those  in  the  more 
remote  provinces  often  receive  tiieir  copies  very  much  delayed.  Many 
municijffl,litieH  are  so  isolated  from  the  capital  of  their  province  and 
from  any  port  where  mail  may  be  landed  that  Q>minunication  between 
these  towns  and  the  larger  centers  is  both  seldom  and  difficult.  There 
generally  are  no  post-offices  in  these  places,  the  mail  being  distributed 
from  the  capital  or  seaport  towns  by  carriers.  For  this  reason,  when 
municipal  pi-esidents  were  notified  that  their  subscription  to  the 
Official  Gazette  was  due,  many  of  them  wore  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
they  could  remit  same  to  Manila.  Paper  money  in  many  parts  was 
almost  unknown,  the  sending  of  Mexican  silver  money  uirough  the 
mails  was  impracticable,  and  few  people  indeed  ever  came  to  the  cap- 
ital from  these  isolated  pueblos.  To  meet  this  difficulty  a  new  syetem 
of  collecting  subscriptions  was  devised. 

COLLECTIONS. 

It  was  provided  by  Act  No.  453  that  ea«h  provincial  and  manicipal 
government  should  subscribe  to  the  Official  Gazette  and  should  pay 
for  same  out  of  provincial  or  municipal  funds.  Remittances  from 
municipalities  direct  to  the  Official  Gazette  beii^  unsatisfactory,  a 
system  was  proposed  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands  whereby  each 
provincial  treasurer  was  directed  to  collect  from  the  towns  in  his 
province  the  subscriptions  due  and  to  remit  same  to  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette  in  Manila.  Receipts  to  each  municipal  president,  together 
with  vouchers  and  warrants,  are  then  signed  and  returned  to  IJie  pro- 
vincial treasurer  who  distributes  same  to  municipalities. 

This  system  of  collection  has  given  much  better  satisfaction  than 
when  municipalities  remitted  directly  to  the  editor.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  delay  in  adopting  it  only  511  of  the  950  municipalities  and  21 
of  the  39  provincial  governments  have  paid  for  the  present  year,  46 

tier  cent  of  the  subscriptions  provided  for  by  law  remaining  unpaid, 
t  is  expected  that  these  will  be  received  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
all  such  subscriptions  for  the  coming  year  will  be,  as  by  provision  of 
law  they  should  be,  paid  in  advance. 

EXCHANGES. 

Act  No.  C64  provides  that  the  Official  Gazette  may  be  exclianged 
with  similar  publications.     The  editor,  with  the  approval  of  the  secre- 
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taiy  of  fiublk;  iiistnictioii,  has  communicated  with  aouie  Iti  official  sind 
semiofficial  giizottfii  and  periodicals  published  in  the  Orient  and  in 
Australia  with  a  view  toward  establishing  exchanges.  Up  to  August  31 
replies  have  been  received  from  and  excnangea  made  with  four  of  tliese 
publications.  There  are  received,  indexed,  and  kept  on  tile  in  the 
ofBce  of  the  Official  Gazette,  copies  of  The  Straita  Budget,  Singapore; 
The  Englishman,  Calcutta,  India;  Capital,  Calcutta,  India;  and  The 
Indian  Municipal  Journal  and  Sanitary  Record,  Bombay,  India. 

In  these  periodicals  of  the  English  colonial  possessions  appear  from 
time  to  time  articles  written  by  men  of  sound  judgment  and  experience 
on  questions  of  the  day  in  the  older  colonies  of  the  Far  East.  These 
articles  are  indexed  and  are  kept  available  for  reference  in  the  office 
of  the  Official  Gazette.  A  store  of  information  is  thus  being  collected 
re^rding  the  methods  used  in  dealing  with  an  oriental  peo^o  and  the 
action  taken  by  other  nations  in  solving  the  problems  of  political  and 
social  life  in  the  East,  and  also  giving  the  i-esults  of  experiments  in 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  This  may  be  of  great  value  to 
the  United  States  Government  in  meeting  the  various  questions  that 
arise  in  the  Philippines.  The  subjects  dealt  with  in  these  exchanges 
include  the  following:  Agriculture  and  the  introduction  of  new  crops, 
foi'estry,  labor,  finance  and  currency,  commerce,  tariff  and  free  trade, 
mining,  industry,  education,  sanitation  and  health,  the  opium  and 
spirit  traffic,  hi.stoi'y  and  trnvel,  and  notes  on  the  progress  of  the 
native  states  of  Indiii,  .Java,  and  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

I'HF.LIMINAET   NUMBER. 

In  order  to  give  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Gazette  matei'ial  of  public 
and  general  interest  that  had  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippine  Islands  prior  to  September  1,  1S)U3,  it  was 
decided  to  publish  a  pi'eliminary  number.  Toe  preliminary  number 
of  the  Official  Gazette  oears  the  date  of  January  1,  1903,  and  contains 
the  instructions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Geneml  Mer- 
ritt,  the  preliminary  agreement  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  of  the 
Spanish  troops  and  the  city  of  Manila,  important  general  orders,  proc- 
lamations, and  notices  of  the  military  government,  the  President's 
instructions  to  the  Commission,  executive  orders  and  proclamations  of 
the  civil  government,  important  acts  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
and  other  matter  of  a  public  nature  passed  prior  to  oeptemher  1, 1902. 
Some  of  this  material  had  never  been  translated  into  Spanish;  articles 
which  are  still  in  force  in  the  Archipelago^  such  as  the  Code  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  (General  Order,  No.  58,  1898,  of  the  military  govern- 
ment), were  practically  out  of  print,  and  material  showing  In  a  docu- 
mentary way  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  had  never  before  been  collected 
and  published.  This  num  oei-  of  some  90  pages  is  indexed  and  contains 
as  an  appendix  the  treaty  of  Paris.  It  was  distributed  gi-atis  to  all 
subscribers  and  is  sold  at  the  regular  price  of  15  cents  per  single  copy, 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Official  Gazette  completes,  with  this  report,  its  first  year.  Start- 
ing to  be  published  some  seven  weeks  after  the  date  fixed  by  the  law 
foi'  the  first  issue,  and  being  still  fui'ther  delayed  in  the  printing  on 
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account  of  work  of  a  special  nature  for  the  censas  bureau  and  the 
exposition  board,  it  was  some  time  before  the  publication  was  brought 
up  to  date.  It  nosv  appears  regularly  each  week  and  is  received  by 
omcera  and  employees  of  the  government  in  evei-y  part  of  the  islands. 
It  13  the  orffan  uy  which  the  insular  government  publishes  throughout 
the  islands  its  laws,  orders,  prpclamations,  and  deciaiona.  Files  of  the 
Gazette  are  a  part  of  the  official  property  of  every  officer  receiving  it 
by  law,  and  same  are  turned  over  by  each  retiring  incumbent  to  nis 
successor.  It  is  subscribed  to  by  18  municipal  and  collegiate  libraries 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  received  in  China,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
India,  and  Spain.  It  is  thought  that  the  distribution  of  the  Official 
Gazette  might  be  profitably  extended  by  means  of  additional  exchanges 
and  subscriptions  in  the  colonies  of  the  Eng'lish,  Dutch,  and  French 
in  the  Orient,  In  these  places  problems,  which  from  the  very  nature 
of  things  are  similar  to  those  which  present  themselves  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  have  boon  and  are  now  being  solved  according  to  the 
particular  theory  of  government  there  prevailing.  It  is  also  thought 
desirable  to  publish  at  stated  periods  material  of  a  slightly  different 
nature  than  that  appearing  in  the  Gazette  proper — such  as  reports  by 
agents  of  the  government  from  the  different  sections  of  the  Archipelago, 
on  conditions  agricultural,  political,  and  otherwise;  weather  reports 
and  statistics  of  various  kinds;  all  appointments  of  the  government, 
and  other  material  of  general  interest  and  value  which  may  be  avail- 
able from  time  to  time,  and  to  publish  this  material  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Official  Gazette. 

In  a  communication  recently  sent  to  the  honorable  secretary  of 
public  instruction,  the  pulilication  of  a  supplement  as  outlined  above 
as  well  as  other  changes  and  additions  were  recommended.  The 
advisability  of  reprinting  in  the  Tagalog  and  Visayan  dialects  some  of 
the  laws  of  widest  application,  such  as  the  municipal  code  and  the 
provincial  code,  has  been  suggested  to  the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  It 
was  thought  that  to  the  people  living  in  the  provinces,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  have  no  knowledge  of  Engli^  and  a  very  indif- 
ferent knowledge  of  Spanish,  a  republication  in  their  own  dialect  of 
some  of  the  most  vital  laws  and  orders  would  be  a  great  help  to  a 
clearer  and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  intentions  and  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  and  for  the  Philippines.  Owing 
to  certain  difficulties  which  have  presented  themselves  this  will  prob- 
ably not  be  undei"taken  at  the  present  time.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  in  the  future  this  suggestion  may  be  followed  out  and  that  in 
other  ways  the  Gazette  may  be  enlarged,  so  that  while  detracting 
nothing  from  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  publication  as  it  now 
stands  there  may  be  added  other  features  of  a  less  official  and  a  more 
popular  nature,  that  will  be  conducive  to  a  better  knowledge  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  islands  and  to  a  realization  of  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  and  the  results  that  are  being  obtained  in  the  work  of  civilizing 
and  Americanizing  the  islands  of  the  Philippines. 


Very  respectfully, 


Max  L.  McCoLtouGH. 

Editor  Official 
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Abenis,  Pio  0.,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned _ 120 

Abra  River,  Ilocoa  Sur: 

Improvement  of  harbor  at - 216 

Ablena,  Faustino: 

Capture  of 38 

Correspondence  in  hands  of _._ _ _ _        38 

Leader  of  Pulajanea,  campaign  agmnst 38 

Abra,  Province  of: 

Amounts  exjwnded  by  supervisor,  for  repairs  to  roads,  etc 229 

Date  of  organization  and  flnandal  condition  of ,      314 

Schools  in 710 

Strength  of  constabulary  in 52,  79 

Treasurer's  statement  concernii^ 461 

Vigan-Bangued  road  in,  conBtruclion  and  coat  of  survey  of 229 

Accounts: 

Adminietrative  and  field  examination  of 384,385 

Aglipay  movement  (Independent  Filipino  Ghurch); 

Effort  to  consolidate  labor  union  and  National  party  with 40 

Featuresof 41 

Followers  of  and  disturbances  in 118 

Agriculture: 

Principal  products  ot 241 

Agriculture,  bureau  of: 

Stalls  erected  for  animals  of 928 

Aguadas; 

Report  on  land  of 963-976 

Aguinaldo,  Emilio: 

Correspondence  in  the  hands  of,  addveaaed  to _        96 

Mentioned _ 146 

Aguaan,  XEisamis,  SCindonso: 

Engagement  near  t«wnof 119 

Albay,  Province  of: 

Bandits  and  ladroneain 91-95 

Operations  of  constabtdary  i^ainst _ 91-95 

Conditions  in : _ 102,104 

Summary  of _ 147 

Demand  for  field  activity  in _ 43 

Expenditures  on  roads  and  bridges  and  repairs  to  buildings 229 

Hemp,  production  of,  in 5 

Insurrection  in,  report  of 138,139 

Kobber  organizations  in _._       140 

School  division  of — 
Eeport  o 


Scocts  and  constabulary — 

Force  of,  in 

Combined  strength  in 13 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  tmnaactions  in 

Allen,  H.  T.,  brigadier-general,  TJ,  S,  Army,  chief  PMlippiuee  Con- 
stabulary: 

Report  el 2 

987 
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Alvarez,  Santiago:  i'Ria-- 

President  of  Partido  Nacionalistji 40 

Member  of  Katipimero 40 

Andbos  CaJnarines,  Province  of: 

Bandits  in 91,95,96 

Educational  works  in 708,  710 

Operations  of  «onslabulaiy  in 95, 96, 102, 107 

Organization  and  financial  condition  of , 314 

Peace  conditions  in 95, 102, 106, 107 

Public  woriis,  expenditures  on 230 

Races  and  dialects  in 728 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 463 

"American  Btmk: " 

OrganiEation  of - 291 

Status  ot 291 

Animals; 

CarabaoB  stolen 141 

ixisa  of,  from  disease - 259 

On  hand 90,109-112 

Serviceable  and  unserviceable 130-132 

Stolen,  number  of,  recovered 44,89, 133 

Anting:- Aiitiag : 

Followers  of 120,121,122 

Aatique,  Province  of: 

Expenditures  on  public  works 230 

Meetings  of  Dios-Dios  held  in 116 

Oiganization  and  flnandal  condition  of 314 

Peace  conditions  in - 113-129 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactiuna  in 464 

Anug:ar: 

Capture  and  extermination  of _ 38 

Apacible,  Oalicano; 

Member  of  Hongkong  junta 14fi 

Aparri,  Ca^ayan: 

Improvement  of  harbor  at 21  (i 

Port  of,  revenues  from 413 

Apo  "King:" 

Failure  to  capture 38 

Appropriations  and  expenditures 

Coast  guard  and  tnnsporlntion   bureau  of  20t 

For  bureau  of  architecture  and  tcnstruttion  "^3 1-'>41 

Posts   bureau  of  l'>4  lOi-lbO 

Appropriations  insular 

Bills  f,r  1904  29/ 

ExcesBue  301  393 

Expenses   extiaordmir^    imi  298  2<t9 

General  jmproitmcnts  300 

Public  wot ks  iOO  301 

BeUef  of  Philippine  Islan  1  2<1 '  296 

Sums  available  for  29^ 

Treasurj  — 

Amount  returned  to  301 

undraw  n  for  flstal  year  1903  392 

ArcMtecture  and  construction   bureau  of 

Appr  pnaton-jfor  the  maintenance  repair  and  construction  of  buildings 

for 938 

Buildings — 

Completion  of,  erected  by 925-939 

Construction  of  public """ 


Chief  of— 

Report  of 924 

Mentioned 186 

Expenditures  actually  made  by (i84,685 

Financial  conditions  of 938 

Table  showing - 939-941 

Office  ot,  change  in  location  of  new 925 
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Architecture  and  construction,  bureau  of— Continued.  Vae&. 

Personnel  and  employees  of 683,924 

Requirements  and  recommendations  mads  by,  for  the  storage  of  lumber, 

stone,  ete 936-938 

Municipal  buildii^,  new  work  authorized 930-933 

Schoolnonees,  number  of  erected 933 

Work  of 683 

MiscellaneouB 929,930-983 

ArcliiTes,  bureau  of: 

Dutieaof , 688 

Espenditurea  for _ 689 

Report  from 963-975 

Working  force  of 688 

Arms  and  ammunition; 

In  hands  of  constabulary 88, 89, 109-112, 130-132 

Captured  by  outlaws 7,44,89 

Number  of — 

Lost  and  recovered 7,42,43,89,112 

Captured  Pud  surrendered 44,112,133 

Issuance  of  permits  to  carry 45 

Total  number  of,  in  hands  of  constabulary 45, 88, 109-112, 131 

Digposition  of 137 

Armstroi^,  O-.  K-,  Capt.: 

Mentioned - 102 

Army,  United  States: 

Call  tor,  from  vicinity  of  Oagayan 119 

Constabulary  posts  garrisoned  by  militia 130 

Land  in  Benguet— 

I  Set  apart  for  reservation 20 

To  be  used  as  a  health  resort  for 20 

Withdrawal  of  militia  from  various  posts 123 

Arrastre  plant: 

Appropriation  tor  the  purchase  and  operation  of  at  Manila 302, 532 

Arroceros  Lands : 

Eeportou _ 963-975 

Arthur,  John,  lieutenant,  Fhilippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 96 

Ashe,  Lieutenant: 

Mentioned 97 

Atkin,  Otho,  division  school  superintendent : 

Report  of _ 821 

Atkins,  Ho'ward,  SEty.: 

Mentioned 24,682 

Attoney-general's  office: 

Opinions  furnished  and  petitions  for  pardons  passed  upon 277 

Personnel  of 276 

Proceedings  of 326 

Atwood,  £.  B.: 

Mentioned 331 

Auditor,  office  of: 


Duties  of 379 

Statement  showing  amount  of  work  accomplished  by _ 380 

Postal  division,  duties  of 377-379 

Property  division  of — 

Dufies  of,  and  work  accomplished  by 383,384 

Account  of 410 

Provindal  division — 

Duties  of 380-382 

Accounts  received  and  settled  by _  380-382 

Report  of  auditor 372 

Ayuntamianto : 

Repairs  to  buildings 929 

Bacolod-Bago  road: 

Construction  of,  and  cost  connected  with _ 255 
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Construction  of  road  from  Pozornibio  to 
Project  for  coifstrut^tion  of  highn  ij  le^iimjf  ti 
Proposed  electric  lint;  from  Pozomibio  to 

D^;npan  to 
Siuiitariiim  and  other  buildup  erectetl  at 
Construction  of  electnc  railway  to 
Engineers  in  charge  of 
Force  employed  on 
Selected  as  a  town  site 

Sarvey  of 

Baker,  D.  J.,  Col.: 

Appointed  colonel  and  assiBtaut  chief  of  constabulary 

Duties  of 

Chief  supply  officer  conatabnlar}    report  of 

Mentioned 

BalingTEisag,  city  of: 

Progresa  of  school  in  , 
Bandlioltz,  H.  H.,  colonel  TJ  B  Army 

Eeport of,  relative  to opentions  occurrentt u  amUon  litionem  i 

provinces 

Extract  from,  relati\e  to  Riob  and  follow  era 

et^agementa  and  kdrone  bands  . 
Bandits.     (See  Ladrones.) 
Banks  and  Baukiiigr: 
Funds  of — 


DiBtribntion 290,201 

Granting  of  franchises  for 291 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banbiiig  Oorporatinn,  estimates  of ,  as  U>  amount 

of  Mexican  peaoa  in  the  islands 284 

L^islation  relative  to 391 

Sj^tem,  provision  for _ 291 

Bard,  H.  E.,  DiTiaion  school  superintendent; 

Report  of 745 

Barili,  Oebu: 

Ensagement  at _ 119 

Barre,  William  W. : 

Mentioned 372 

Barrows,  David  P.,  Chief  in  charge  Manila  Museum; 

Mentioned 682,691 

Eeportof 976,978 

Bataan,  ProTince  of: 

Expenditure  on  public  works 230 

Organization  and  financial  condition,  date  of 314 

Strength  of  constabulary  of 53,  SO 

Operations  and  sfatisllca  concernii^ 53 

Stations  occupied 80 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 465 

Batai^as,  city  of: 

As  seaport  town 212 

Revenues  of  port  of 413 

Bataug^as,  Province  of; 

Ladrone  bands  in,  continued  existence  of 1 36 

Organization  and  financial  condition  of -..  314 

Panaipit  River,  improvement  of 211 

Public  works,  expenditures  on - 230 

Resort  for  outlaws 97 

School  division  of— 

Attitnde  of  people  toward 733 

Report  from - 731-732 

Transfers  in 733 

Strength  of  constabulary  in 63 

Operations  and  statistics  concerning 53 

Stations  occupied 80 

Summary  of  coatfitions  in -  - 147 
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Batangas,  Province  of— Continued.  i^ee. 

Teachers  in,  teelii^  of,  toward  Americana - 708 

Work  accomplished  by - 709 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 466 

Barton,  Howard  W.,  captam,  Fhilippinee  Constabulary: 

Mentioned %,S7 

Beahan,  James  P. : 

Mentioned 394 

Beardaley,  J.  W.,  consulting  enfrineei' to  ConuniBsion; 

Mentioned 18 

Placed  in  chai^  of  construction  of  highways -- -  21 

Bedar,  Matias: 

Lad  rone  leader 92,93 

Bell,  J.  Franklin,  Brig.  Gen.  IT.  S.  Army: 

Mentioned 42,100 

Operations  under 51 

Benguet,  Frovince  of: 

Constabulary  of,  substituted  by  Igorrotee 50 

Stretch  of,  in 78,81 

Operations  of,  and  statiBtics  concerning _ 78 

Expenditures  on  public  works 230 

General  condilionB  in 78 


Construction  of  electric  railway  at  Baguio 17 

Survey  of,  when  and  by  whom  niade 18 

Coatoi 18 

Appropriation  ior _._ 18 

HSigineers  inchai^  of 18, 19 

Eonteof 18,19 

Construction  of  road  from  Baguio  to  Pozomibio 17,213 

Difficulties  in  connection  with  prosecution  of 213 

Project  for  constraction  of  h^hways  in  provinces  of 213 

Estimates  of  cost  of 213 

Eoad— 

Hospital  work  on  account  of 263 

Labor  on _ 260 

ProgresB  of  work  on 262 

Report  of  engineer  in  charge  of 269 

Organization  and  flnandal  condition  of 315 

Stations  occupied 81 

Surveys  for  road  in  and  project  for  construction  of  highways 213 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  traneactiona  in 467 

Beriberi: 

Cause  of 128 

Prevalence  amoDg  conatabulanf 105 

Berryman,  O.  C,  lieutenajit-coloiiel,  TT.  S.  Maiine  Corps: 

Mentioned 503 

Bicol,  districts: 

Report  of 138-140 

Bigote,  bandit: 

Killing  of,  and  band 140 

Biliran,  island  of: 

Disturbances  in,  byladronca 114 

Bleaedale,  B.  O.,  division  superintendent  schools: 

Report  of _.  798 

Board,  proviitGial: 

Schoola  aided  by 820 

Boganga,  port  of : 

Eevenuesfrom 413 

Bob-Ol,  Frovince  of: 

Fanatical  speeches  made  in 116 

Organization  and  financial  condition 315 

Peace  conditions  in 113-129 

Public  works,  espenditares  on _  230 
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Bohol,  Province  of— Continued.  ('ngL\ 
School  diviBiona  of — 

Report  from _ _.  740 

General  history  of  work  accomplished  in 741 

Ojwningof  normal  aehool 744 

EeHnltEof 744 

Frasidentea  and  ofHciala,  feeling  of,  toward  government 743 

Work  of  native  and  American  teachera  in 742 

Survey  of  paeeage  between  island  of,  and  Leyte 208 

Treasurer's  atatement  ooncernii^  tranaactions  in 4(SS 

Bojeador,  Cape: 

Survey  from  San  Fernando,  Luzon,  to 207 


Volunteer  force  of,  inrserve 

Depoait  of,  in  national  banks  as  security  .. 


Report  of  Secretary  of  War  oi 

Sale  of :;By 

Boren,  Iiemuel  E.,  first  lieutenant,  Fhilippinee  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 98 

Boieeth,  Peter,  captain,  Fliilippines  Coustabulary: 

Mentioned 114,116,141 

Botocan  Falls: 

Erection  of  electrical  plant  on  Dilitinan  River 214 

Minimum  low-water  aischai^ - 214 

Surveys  and  examinations  of - .  - -  - 214 

Boug'liton,  Daniel  H. ,  captain.  Third  Cavalry: 

Mentioned 462 

Bourne,  Ed^r  K.,  chief  bureau  of  architecture  and  construction; 

Report  of !)24 

Bowie,  William: 

Mentioned - 20s 

Bridies: 

List  and  construction,  of 25» 

Brig:aiids.       (See  I>adrones.  j 

BriggB,  G.  N.,  division  school  superintendent: 

Report  of - 808 

Brink,  Q.  N. ,  division  school  superintendent: 

Night  schools,  attendance  of 761 

Report  of - 760 

Brown,  I<e  Boy  A.,  third  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 98 

Browne,  W.  L.,  third  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 106 

Bryan,  E.  B.,  general  superintendent  of  schools: 

Mentioned 682 

Speech  of 922,923 

Buck,  H.  H.,  division  school  superintendent: 

Report  of 749 

Bued  Biver: 

Proposed  railway  lines  to  run  throujih  valley  of - - 19 

Buenaventura,  Deogracias,  Lieut.; 

Mentioned 05 

Bug^  Point,  ICasbate  Island: 

Construction  of  new  buildings  and  light  at 203, 205 

Minor  repairs  to  lighta  at 200 

Nature  of 202 

Bulacan,  Province  of: 

Ladrone  bands  in,  installed  as  members  of  Na<;ionaliBta  party 40 

Organization  and  iinancjal  condition  of 315 

Pu-Olic  works,  expenditures  on 231 

Strength  and  operations  of  conBtabulary  in 51,54-56,81 

Stations  occupied 81 

Statistics  regarding. ." 51,54-56 

Treaaurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 469 

Burgos,  Manuel  Xerez; 

Mentioned - - 691 
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Cables:  P»ee- 

Oonnection  by,  in  variouB  jiarta  of  Cebu 36 

DeterminatJona  of  longitude  tlirough  Pacific - 208 

Ships  tor 36 

Commercial  line  receipts  for  messages 36 

Cable  ships: 

Forinsular  government 36 

Cagayttn,  city  of: 

Progrees  of  achoole  in 778 

Cagayan,  Province  of: 

IMrones,  free  from  bands  of  armed 142 

Orcanization  and  financial  condition  of 315 

Public  works,  expenditures  on 231 

Schools,  interest  m  manifested 710 

Secret  Kalipnnan  Bodetiee  in  valley  of 142 

Attitude  of  wild  tribes  in 142 

Strength  of  coiatabularj' in 57,82 

Operations  and  statistics  concerning 57, 116,141 

Stations  occupied 82 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 470 

Cagayan  Bpiver; 

Improvement  of 216 

C^ayan  and  Isabella,  school  division  of: 

Report  from 745 

Primary,  high  and  provincial  high,  opening  of _ 746 

Cailles,  Juan,  governor  Laguna  JProvince: 

Valuable  services  rendered  by 42 

Calabazas  Islands: 

Maintenaii(«,  siibaisteiice  stores  for  lights  at 200 

Oalamba,  Laguna  de  Bay: 


Calamian  Island: 

Good  work  done  by  steamer  Balabac  in  connection  with  leper  colony  and 
government  stock  farm  on 


s  group: 
Opened  up  to  trade 176 

Calbayog,  Samar: 

Inspection  of  wharf  at 215 

Port  of  entry,  revenues  from _ 413 

Caliraya  Biver: 

Investigations  of  the  possible  power  development  of 214 

CamigTiin,  island  of; 

Resistance  to  census  enumerators 119 

Campbell,  S.  A.,  diviBion  school  superintendent: 

Mentioned _ _ 117 

Report  of ail 

Capitancillo  Island,  Cebu: 

EstabUshment  of  light  at _ 203 

Gapiz,  port  of: 

Eevenues  from 413 

Capiz,  Province  of: 

Anchorage,  survey  of 207 

Dios-dios  cedulassold  in 116 

Disturbances  in 119, 132 

Organisation  and  financial  conditions  in _ 315 

Peace  conditions  in li;i-129,141 

School  division  of,  report  from 748 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 471 

Capul  Island: 

Minor  repairs  to  l^hts  at 200 

Nature  of 202,204 

Caraga,  port  of: 

Eevenues  of., 413 

Carothers,  S.  S.,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 95 

Carpenter,  Prank  W. ,  Secretary  to  Civil  Governor: 

Mentioned _..       331 
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Oarreon,  rrftneisco :  Pa«ii. 

Fined  and  imprisoned 40 

Secretary  to  Partido  Nacionalista 40 

Carrin^oit,  Uajor,  £ligtLtli  California  Infantry,  "U.  8.  Army: 

In  chai^  of  scouts,  to  Tie  sent  to  Exposition 10 

Castillo,  Hariano.  lieutenant,  PMlippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 101 

Castles,  F.  B.: 

Mentioned 200 

Catanauan,  Tayabas: 

Attack  on  municipal  police  in  town  of _  1-iO 

Catbalog'an,  Samar: 

Change  in  light 203 

EepaJrato 204 

Port  of,  revenues  from 413 

OattU: 

Disadvantage  in  the  raising  of 19 

Importation  of,  from  China _,- 19 

Lo^of,  by  rinderpest  and  other  plagues 4 

Cavite,  city  of: 

Repairs  to  vessels  at  navy-yard 173 

Cavite,  Province  of: 

Conditions  in,  Bummary  of 147 

Constabulary — 

Stretch  and  operations  of 51,56,57,81 

Stati^cs  regarding _  51,36,57 

Stations  occupied 81 

Educational  work  in 711 

Field  activity  in^  demand  for 43 

l^ad rone  bands,  inatalied  as  members  of  Nacionalista  party... 40 

Home  of 43,44 

Continued  existence  of,  in 136 

Outlaws,  resort  for 07 

School  division  of — 

Report  from -- 749 

High  school  opened  in 752 

Treasurer's  slatement  concerning  transactions  in _ 472 

Cebu: 

City  of— 

Coaling  station 172 

Improvements  in  the  streets  of _ 215 

Pulajanes,  troubles  in 119 

Wharf  at,  building  of -- -..-  16 

Appropriation  for 10 

Harbor  of — 

Changes  in  lights  on 203 

Examinations  and  surveys  of - -._ 16,210 

Appropriation  for _ _ 211 

Location  and  improvement  of 210 

Pr<«Tess  of  work  on 202,211 

Island  of — - 

Disturbances  in , 125 

Drought,  effect  of 242 

Labor  conditions  in 240 

Production  of  hemp,  sugar,  and  copra  in , 16 

Provincial  changes  m  the  work  of  engineers  and  provincial  supervisors .  243 

Road  system  and  bridges 240 

Surveys  made  tor  highways  in - 21 

Supervisor,  duties  of. , 242 

Portof^ 

Appropriation  for ---  211 

Customs  receipts  of 211 

Entn- 16 

Development  of 210,211 

Imports  ana  exports  to  and  from,  i 

Increase  in  businesa  of 

Revenues  of 
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Cebu — Continued.  Page. 

Province  o£— 

Beriberi  in 128 

Conditions  in,  peace... 113-329 

Description  oi 241 

Public  works- 
Expenditures  on 231,241 

PK^reasof 238 

Road  system  of 238,239 

Organization  and  financial  conditions  in S15 

Putojanesin,  operationB  of 6,114,116 

Scbool  division  of,  smallpox  and  cholera  in 753 

Bupervisor  of,  annual  report  of  the 238 

Treaeurer'a  statement  concerning  transactions  in 473 

Census,  Philippine,  bureau  of: 

Enumerators,  leBietancetO 119 

Teachers  employed  as .■ 741 

Islands  and  areas,  prepared  by  coast  and  geodetic  siu^vey,  drawings  of, 

prepared  for  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  Exposition 209 

General  expenses  of 443 

Prosecution  of  work  of 691 

Certificates: 

Customs  rece^ts  and  money  derived  from  sale  of,  deposited  with  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company 289,300 

Mutilated,  disposition  of 287 

Of  protection  for  vessels  in  the  Philippine  Islands 567-619,648 

Certificates  of  indebteduesB: 


Profits  derived  from  sale  of 289, 389 

Kate  of  interest  on 289 

Sale  of 288,289,389 

Certificates,  silver: 

Act  for  redemption  and  issuance  of 286, 287, 291 

Circulation  of 287,291 

Deposited  in  reserve  vaulle 287 

Number  of,  received  in  islands _.- 285 

Numerals  and  seals  for 285 

Preparation  and  issuance  of 285 

Printing  of 286 

Principal  and  interest,  payment  of 286 

Charter,  Kanila: 

Finances  of  the  city  under 448 

Chinese: 

Act  regulating  registration  and  residence  of 631 

Immigration- 
Circular  relating  to 619-631 

Work,  including  exdnsion  laws 524-527 

Purpose  in  coming  to  islands 227 

Eegistration  districts 625-631 

Statements  showing  number  of,  arriving  and  departing  from  Philippine 
Islands 647 

Cholera: 

Prevalence  of,  in  Cebu 753 

Spread  of 122 

Suppression  of 52,114 

Church: 

Influence  of  against  schools 728 

Clark,  IiewleSI.,  captain,  PMLippinee  Constabulary: 

Killed  by  bandits 7,117 

Clarke,  W.  H. : 

Mentioned 372 

Coal: 

Consumption  of,  by  cold  storage  and  ice  plant 329 

Establisximent  of  stations 172 

For  stations  and  means  of  transportation  of 187 

Coast  and  geodetic  survey,  bureau  of: 

Charts  prepared  by,  for  use  of  census  exhibit  at  exposition 209 

Completion  of  surveys  oi  gulfs  and  harbors,  coast  oi  Luzon 21 
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Coast  and  geodetic  survey   bureau  of— {    ntinn   1  Psge- 

Cornputafiin-^  ^IX) 

Esi)enses  „01> 

Field  «ork  report  of  207  210-216 

Geographical  poatioua  df  terimnt'<l  I  \  208 

Magnetic  observations  208 

Tufit  obserratioiiB  JOS 

Information  supplied  from  21 

MiBcellaneousnork  done  M  215  216 

Office  work  206 

POTSonnel  of  208 

SailinR  directiODs  prepared  aJid  distribnted  I  \  22  209 

Steamers  engaged  m  v  ork  of  206 

Surveys  by  -07-21G 

Coaat  guard  fleet 

Headquarters  foi  on  Lnjnneer  Island  1 72 

Coaling  stations  for  172 

Coaat  g^uard  and  transportation,  Imreau  of 

Accounts  of  settled  b\  division  of  customs  u7o~{77 

Appropnations  and  etpenditnres  in  connection  iMtli  205 

Created  12 

Characl«rand  use  of  vessels  under  12  13 

Contracts  let  tor  supply  of  13 

Diviaioiis  under  171  1-j  ISl  iwa 

Office  buildings  for  171 

Repairs  to  <)28 

Personnel  of  171 

Eeport  of  chief  of  171 

V^sels  bmlt  for  W2-181 

Cost  of  ns  174 

MamtenaniLof  176-181 

Eoutesirf  171>-1K1 

Coatee,  I^omaa  F 

Mentioned  3% 

Coastwise  rate  commission: 

Action  taii'n  on  the  appomtnieiit  of 216 

Duties  of 216 

Coastwise  trade: 

Act  affecting 510-512 

Amendment  to 532 

Quotation  from 513 

Extract  from  report  of  collector  of  customs,  concerning 309-312 

ou  conditions  of - 519 

Laws  relative  to 518-522 

Number  of  vessels  engaged  in 216 

Vessels  securii^  licenses  under 303 

Code,  criminal; 

Enactment  of,  opposed  by  Filipinos 277 

Preparation  of >. 277 

Coddington,  £>.  A.,  division  school  superintendent: 

Report  of , 748 

Cola«lie ; 

Capture  and  extermination  of  banrJt.  jt  'tH 

Colbert   W  J  ,  acting'  superintendent  nautical  school 

Eeport  ol  821  824 

Cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  insular 

tnnuaJ  report  of  128  329 

Articles  of  agreement  relating  to  the  furmahmg  ol  329  33"  334 

Available  space  and  price  paid  for  -i9 

Business  transacted   statement  of  345 

Collections  337-o4e 

Correspondence  relatiDg  to  335-337 

Earmi^  of  280 

Erection  of  buildmga  fm  928 

Finantial  stitement  of  j71 

lee  account  of  "  7-349 

In3ulam\enuea  deii\ed  Irom  32'*  ool-ai'^ 
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Cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  insular— Continued.  Psse' 

Revenues  and  expenditures,  statement  of ;i,50-359, 362,363, 369, 371,422 

Coutit^ent  espenaea 350-359, 363-369 

Space  rented  to  Bubsistence  department 362,370 

Statistics  concerning 337-349 

Stores  on  tiand ■. 360,361 

Supplementary  report  on 363 

Collector  of  customs.     (See  Customs  service.) 

Colmftnares,  Modesto,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 128 

Colton,  M.  A.,  division  school  superintendent: 

Mentioned 817,916 

Report  from 731 

Commerce  and  labor,   department  of: 

Report  of  chief  of  constabulary 3,23,51,90,135 

coast  guard  and  transportation 12 

posts 15,148 

coast  and  geodetic  survey 21,207 

engineering 210 

Commerce  and  police,  department  of: 

Expenditures  for 436,442 

Money-order  system  in 454 

Report  of  secretary  of 3 

Report  on  tlie  post-office  service  in .,      423 

Printing  done  for 688 

Gotumissary  Departnient,  TT.  S.  Army: 

Rebate  for 345 

Commodities: 

Price  of,  affected  by  local  currency 290 

Common  carriers: 

Rateeof 304 

Comnussioii,  FMIippine; 

Effect  oi,  act  pertaining  to  the  guarding  of  jails 123 

Expenditures  for 431,445 

Work  of,  relatii^to  foreign  currency  ,-, 288 

Conoepcion  (bandit): 

Arms  secured  by 7 

Oaptare  of,  in  Surigao 28 

Confinement  in  jailat  Sur^ao 6 

Extermination  of  bands  of 38 


Concessions: 

Account  of  the  Hongkong-Manila  and  Visayan 430 

Statement  relative  to  the  three,  given  by  Spanish  Government 505-508 

Congressional  relief  fund : 

Appropriation  from,  for  improvement  of  Panaipit  Eiver 17 

Constabulary,  Philippines ; 

Appointments  in 24 

Arms  and  ammunition  in  hands  of ,. 43,88,89,109,110 

Lost  and  recovered 89 

Assisted  by  tiie  people  in  capturing  ladrones , 8 

Attempt  to  secure  representativeB  of  military  schools  for  service  in 60 

Buildings  owned  by Ill 

Bnreaus  and  divisions  under 11,12,15,17,21 

Casualties,  and  cause  of 44, 88 

Combined  Strength  of  scouteand 138-140 

Command  of  scouts  by,  objected  to 9,10 

Composed  of  Igorrotea 60 

Depredations  by  carabao  thieves,  steps  taken  to  suppress 137 


Districta  under, and  reports  concerning  operations  of...  24,27-34,51,90,124-127 

Drilling  of,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Knoll 47 

Efforts  of,  to  promote  education 141 

•  Encounter  between  mountaineers  and 136 

Engagements  by— 

At  Surigao 117 

Barili 119 

Guimpilitan 120 
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ConstEibulaiy,  rhitipptnes — Lonlmne  1 
Engagements  b\— --Continued 

Near  town  of  Aguaan 

Number  of 
Enlisted  men — 

Number  of  /<}-88  lOT 

Pay  of 

Posts  garrisoned  by 

Eecomm.ended  for  meritonoua  aervices 

Treatment  of  m  hospital 
Equipment  of . 

Expenses,  annual   of  mamtainiag 
Filipinos  as  privates  and  noncommissioned  ofticers  (.t 
Force  in  provinces  of  Albay  and  Ca^  ite 
Growth  of  bureau 
Inspectors  and  stations 

By  districts 
Of  Lepanto  and  Benguet  transformed  and  substituted  bv  Igorrotes 
Loss  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 

Catiae  ot .. 
Ma«abebe8  turned  ovtr  to 
Maintenance  of  vessels  for 
Medical  division — 

Inspectors  and  stations  bv  distruts 

Organization  of 
Work  of 

Report  of , 
Native  detachments  of 
Office  of  the  chief  supply  officer  of 

OfBcers,  list  of  2, 

■    18  of,  in  van lua  provinces      23  24  51-?i  109-112  124-127 


44  89  11'  153 

W  110  130  131 
145  140 
IIU  131 


2  24 

2  -3c,   130 

2/-33 


Operations  of.  in  proi  ince  ol  Sur^ao 
AsaiBted  by  militarv  forces 
Commander  (f  killed 


Posts  garrisoned  bv 
Provincial  jails  guarded  bj 
Recommendation  for  the  promoti  ii 
Reports — 

Annual 

Supplemental 


109-112  1  (VU2 


Salary  of. . 

Salient  features  and  events  participated  in  bv 

Schools  for 

Scouts  to  cooperate  w  ith 

Scouts  under  command  of  Colonel  Ban  Iholt?' 
Scouts,  Philippine  turned  over  to 
Stations  occupied — 

Enlisted  men  an  1  officers  number  of 

Strength  of 
Strength  of,  and  anns  in  hands  ot 
System  of  instruction  and  examination  ot 
Telegraph  division — 

Appointment  of  operators 

Appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of 

Constniction  ot  Imes 

Number  c  t  miles  completed 

JMfficnlty  in  turning  over  lines  to  insukr  government 

Inspectors  and  stations  list  of 


(<>-S8  130  144 


Report  of  superintendent 
Schools,  number  of  pupils  enrolled  ii 
Trials  and  conviLtious  m 
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Conatabulary,  Philippines — Continued.  I'ags. 
Troops,  American — 

Headqiiarters  for,  in  Manila 50 

NumlJer  of,  occupying  poets 49 

Belief  fund,  statement  of 408 

Strength  of  constabulary  and  statioDS  occupied  by 49, 

79-87, 10»-112, 13l>-132 

Summary  of 47,87 

Treatment  of,  in  constabulary  boBpital 105 

Withdrawal  of,  from  provinces  of  Burigaoand  Misamis 42 

CouBuIar  Officers; 

Quad,  duties  of 516,517 

Contracts; 

Payable  in  local  currency 290 

Production  of,  in  Iloilo  and  Cebu 16 

Inpreaaein  exportation  of 306 

Gop7Ti§;hts  and  txade-marks  and  pateiits.     See  Patents,  copyrights  anil 
trade-marks. 

CorBeld,  Johnlt.,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary; 

Mentioned 94 

Ooron,  Calatuianes  Islands; 

Establishment  of  light-house  at 20S 

Corregidor  Island: 

Maintenance,  subsistence  stores  for  liglita  at £00 

Nature  of 202 

Construction  of  new  buildings  at 203 

Coshy,  Spencer,  Capt.,  17.  S.  Army,  in  charge  light-house  division; 

Mentioned 15,188,186 

Report  of 186 

Cotabato,  Port  of: 

Revenues  of 413 

Cotterman,  C.  U.,  director  of  poets: 

Mentioned 15 

Report  of J48 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals.    See  Customs  Service. 

Courts  of  first  instance; 

New  legialation  relatit^  to... 268,269 

Civil  and  criminal  cases  in 327 

Cost  of 327 

Court  of  land  registration.     See  Land  registration. 

Courts,  supreme: 

New  legislation  relating  to 268 

Opinions  aad  petitions  of 327 

Notarial  and  judicial  fees _ 420,421 

Changes  in  the  personnel  of 278,279 

Crg-wford,  Samuel  D.,  Haj.: 

Mentioned 146 

Criminals: 

Effect  of  stand  taken  by  Government  toward 51 

Crone,  F.  !■.,  principal  of  provincial  school; 

Mentioned , 729 

Cruz,  Anastasio  de  la: 

Mentioned  as  "the  first  teacher  " 121 

Cruz,  Salustiano:  , 

Secretary  of  Partido  Nacionalista _ 40 

Culion,  Calamianes  Islands: 

Estoblishment  ot  new  light  at 203 

Surveys  and  examinations  of 312 

Committee  to  visit  and  report  upon 212 

Appropriation  for 212 

Currency: 

Act  of  Congress  establishing  new  system  of 282,388,389 

Effect  of 282 

Act  establishing  bureau  of,  in  insular  treasnry 285,286 

Accounting  of,  authorized 391 
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Currency — Continued  i's< 

Appropriations  for  ss  M) 

Amount  of,  introdnce<l  ii:to  islands  _^o 

Auditor's  circular  concenimg  j88 

Comparfttive  etatonent  of  treasory  1890-1903  Hs  190 

Butiea  of  chief  of  di\  ision  of  286 

Exchangeon..  _sti  287 

Expenses  of  commission  m  connection  witli  U<n  i^u  .  mum  \  285 

Fictitious  value  of  local  283 

Inauguration,  newsjstetn  oEstable  2SQ  291 

Issuance  of 288 

Losses  by  theft  and  other  ulla^oldable  cftuse^  397 
Mexican — 

Amount  of,  in  msular  treasure  2M  4')2 

Disbursements  m  for  1905  il3  31<t 

Elimination  ot,  from  official  circulation  SS'i 

Fluctuations  lu  ^ alue  of  e\il  resultinf(ftoni  281 

Importation  of  306 

Eedemption  ot  283 

Value  of,  commertially  and  as  bullion  28a  284 

In  payment  of  puolic  dues  2'W 

government  current  \  liabilities  2ftl 

Officiaa  ratio  of  _H4  2^9 

Philippine — 

Act  to  establish  standard  \aiae  2S2 

Coinage  in  United  States  mint  282 

Designs  for  282 

Deposits  in  resene  vaults  287 

Exchange  on  286  287 

Exportation,  amount  of  2Sa 

Importation,  amount  of  28a 
MeasnrestoproMdesafeguard'jtoinaintain  panti  of  withgold    285  2b6  288 

Metal  for  minor  coins  purchase  of  28*1 

Minor  coins,  storage  of  282 

Seniorage  on  new  28j 

Subsidiary  and  minor  coins,  deposited  in  banks  284 

Used  in  pajment  of  i.ivil  emplojeea  283 

Value  and  amount  coined  282 

Proflts  of  seniorage  disposition  oE  285 

Purchase  of  bullion  espenses  in  tonneclion  «illi  28'i 
Spanish-Filipino — 

Basis  on  which  redeemed  3S4 
Circulation  in  Phihppme  Islands 

Diapoaition  of  283 

Elimination  of  from  official  circulation  389 

Issued  by  Government  of  Philippine  Islands  284 

Eedemption  of  283  284 

Ratio  between  United  States  and  local  currem  i  2b2-2S4 

Revenues  derived  from  sale  ot  299 

Statistics  concerning  392  391 

System  of  exchai^fe  286  2S7 

Transactions  for  purchase  of  bullion  453 

United  States — 

Amonnt  on  books  of  Auditor  undrawn  301 

Authorized  sale  effect  of  288 

Official  raticsm•ilnt^lned  -H4  281 

Total  disbursements  in  for  1903  (1 1  il ) 

Total  amount  of  forestrv  colleclions  81  i 
Customs  service: 

Administrative  act — 

Extract  from,  governing  protests  and  appeals 376 

relating  to  fines,  tor  violations  ot  customs 530, 531 

Manifests  made  in  accordance  witli 548 

Collector  of  customs— 

Administrative  circulars  issued  by 548,663,653,658 

Collections  by,  summary  of 4]  7-420 

Dutieaof 302 
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CuBtoms  service— ConWnued.  I'^se- 

Collector  of  customs — Continuetl. 

Extract  from  report  on  coastwise  laws 309-312 

Eecommendatious  of 309-312 

Report  of 510 

Eevenue  stamps  furnished  by 418 

Eights  of 308 

Court  of  cuatomB  appeals — 

Extract  from  customs  adminlBtrative  act  relative  to. 530, 531 

New  legislation  relative  to 270,272,281 

Eeporton 320,321 

CriUcismof 541-543 

Custom-house — 

Insufficient  landii^  facilities  at 302 

Improvement  of 302 

Increase  in  personnel  of 302 

General  order  affecting  arrastre  division,  issued  from 650-653 

New  building  constructed  for 926 

Extract  from  administrative  act  relative  to 580,531 

Inspection  districts 535-637 

Islands  divided  into  collection  districts 532,534 

Officers  of  cutters  and  launches  to  act  in  cases  of  search  and  seizure 172 

Report  of  Auditor  on  ccstoms  accounts 375-377 

Statistical  work  of 317 

Customs  and  immi^ation,  bureau  of— 

Statistics  concerning  insular  revenue  under  classiflcatioti 411-416 

Cuyo,  Cuyos  Island; 

EHtablislmient  of  new  light  at -       203 

Port  of,  revenues  from 414 

Dalmacio: 

Capture  and  extermination  of  bands  of 38 

Banao  Briver  mouth: 

Survey  of _._ 207 

Dance),  Axturo: 

Valuable  services  rendered  by,  aa  governor  of  Rizal  Province 42 

Davis,  GeorgreW.,  ni^or-g:eneraI,  TJ.  S.  Army: 

Correspondence  of 26 

Extract  from  report  of,  relative  to  detail  of  scouts 9 

Land  in  Benguet  set  apart  by,  tor  military  reservation 20 

To  bo  used  as  a  health  resort  for  troops  in  the  Philippine  Islands 20 

Mentioned 331-333 

Dead-letter  ofBce.     (See  Posts,  bureau  of.) 
Defalcations,  embezzlements,  and  shortag'eB: 

Statement  of 394 

De  Iiano,  H. ,  supervisor  of  province  of  Cebu: 

Report  of _ _.      238 

Delaplane,  Channing'  E.,  second  lieutenant,  Twenty-siith  Infantry, 
TJ.  8.  Army: 

Mentioned _ . .       118 

Denaon,  H.  C. : 

Mentioned _ _ _ 208 

Depositories,  government; 

Minor  coins  deposited  in _ _,_       282 

Derickson,  B.  B. : 

Mentioned 208 

Detective  system: 

Employed  in  province  of  Cavite 137 

DeWitt,  C.  J.: 

Mentioned _ 394 

Dialects : 

Spoken  in  Ilocano  constabulary  district 141 

Disbursements,  insular: 

Recapitulations 445, 949-955 

Statement  of,  by  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices 431-442 
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Disbursing  officer,  Philippine  Islands:  Poge. 

Funds  in  handa  of 407 

Responsibility  o£ 386 

Suspensions  of ggg 

Dieboisin^  officers,  United  States  Army  and  Navy: 

Statement  of  accounts  oi,  in  hands  of  insular  treasurer 406 

Dios-Bios.     (See  Pulujanes. ) 

Distajo: 

Ladrone  leader 10] 

Disturbances: 

Aggravated  by  plagues S7 

Gravity  of 51 

Operations  of  constabulary  to  aupprees 142 

Staad  taken  by  government  to  quell 51 

Suppression  of,  by  conslabularv 137 

Dorrie,  TliomaB  P.,  captain,  coast  g^ard  and  transportation: 

Mentioned 117,118 

Dow,  J.  C,  nautical  expert  in  coast  and  geodetic  survey: 

Mentioned 209 

Drought: 

Discontent  among  nativea  on  account  of 117, 119 

Results  of 12;i,  238, 242 

Due,  Jackson  A.: 

Mentioned 332,534 

Dulag',  Iieyte: 

Public  works  at 249 

Dumagruete,  Ne^os: 

Coaling  station 172 

Destruction  of  honses  by  fire 116 

Port  of,  revenues  of _ 414 

Diunaqjugr,  port  of,  Cebu: 

Revenues  from 414 

Duties: 

Act  providing  for  collection  of,  on  goods  for  use  insular  government 312 

Eastern    Extension    Australasia     and     China     Telegraph    Company 
(Iiimited): 

Statement  relative  to  concessions  given  to TjOS-GOS 

Education: 

Aims  of  primary  in  Philippine  Islands 694 

Attitude  ot  Filipino  people  towmrd 705 

CorreKwndence  showing _ 705,708 

Church  influences  against 726 

Conventionsofeuperintendenta  of  schools  at  Manila;  minutes  of 853-916 

Difficulties  encountered 804 

Interference  in 731 

Methods  of 813 

Opposition  to 781,808 

Omeclion  to  coeducation 782 

Public  instruction  since  American  occupation _ . .       673 

lein 705-712 

..   .  ^. . .,.  jrs  concerning 694-705 

of  work  accomplished  in 694-705 

Schools — 

Attendance,  increase  in _ 726,818 


Barrio,  importance  of 751,  786 

American  teachers  in 786 

Closing  of 819 

System  of 729 

Boards — 

Local,  new  system  extended  to 730 

Support  of 730 

Term  of 731 

Buildings — 

Completion  of _ 780, 781 

Condition  of _ 792 
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Education— Continued,  P»«"' 

Schools — Continued . 

Buildings — Continued. 

Construction  of 817 

Equipment  o£ 780,785 

Expenditures  for _ 680,746,781 

Kew 732 

Plwis  and  coiiBtruetion  of 933 

Securii^of 786 

Conditions  of 715 

In  various  municipalities 806 

Divisions — 

Finances  of 717,720,724,750 

Health  coni^tions  in 725 

Improvements  in 726 

Needs  of 727,748,769 

Kew 770,772 

Population  of 725 

Eeportetrom 717,720,724,731,740, 

742, 748, 749, 755, 757, 777, 779, 781,  784, 787, 798, 805, 811, 817, 821, 822 
Secondary  schools  in , 758,769,773,777 

Enrolhnent  and  attendance 715,781,788,791,792 

Results  of  work  accomplished  in 727, 789, 804 

For  Christians 772 

nonconmiisaioned  officeia 50 

Funds  of 739,743,750,754,756 

High  schools — 

Oourae  pursued  in,  method  of  running  and  expenses  of 736-740 

Establishment  of - - 736-740 

Insular  nautical- 
Course  of  study  in 824 

Employment  of  students  and  graduates ._ 825 

Equipment  of 824 

Eeport  concernii^  work  of 823 

Insular  trade — 

Attendance  of 832 

Courses  in 830,831 

Races  represented  in - 832 

Report  on  progress  of 830 

Statistical  report  from 832 

Municipal^ 

Convention  of 853 

Opening  of 745 

Outlook  for 745,817 

Work  resumed  in 817 

Nights 

Attendance  of 729,761,802 

Increase  in  number  of _ 788 

Interest  in 819 

Maintenance  of 782,802 

Opening  of 745 

Reduction  in  number  of 746 

Eeaultaof 762 

Normal  Institute — 

Advance  work  in '. 808 

Attendance  of  native  teachers 741,819 

Enrollment  of 759,783,819,822 

General  attitude  of  the  people  toward 754 

Insular,  report  from 825-830 

Course  pursued  in 827-830 

List  of 716 

Local,  sessions  of 788 

Needs  and  outlook  for 767,768,786 

Opening  of 744 

School  for  teachers  only  ,> 751 

Sessions 762,  780,  783,  803,  807,  809,  815-817,822 

Vacations 727,730,735,736,745 
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Education — Continued. 
Schools — Contin  U(v\. 
Primary — 

Creation  of  systeui  of  primary  inBtructioii . . 

Reopening  of " 

Private — 

Meetings  heid  for 

Progress  of  and  opposition  to 

Progress  of 

Provincial— 

Buildiuga  secured  for 

Congtruetion  and  coat  of 


of 


High,  establMiment  of 
Enrollment  of 

Needs  of  the 

Rent  paid  for  and  attendinee  of 
Outlook,  and  general  londitions  of 


7*2,747,796,797,807,817  8 


Secondary,  opening  of 

Statistics  concerning 

Teachers,  need  of  more 

Worl£  accomplished  by 
Reports,  summary  of 

SequirementB  for  entrance  f«  high   and  1 1 
Secondary — 

Eeportaon 

Opeiui^  of 


788  807 
780  786 
811-813 


Stations  occupied  I>y 
Statistics  renting  to  establiRhmeni  of 
Superintendents  of  iwwers  ot 
Suppbes  lor 

Teachers  in^ 

Ameritan — 

Withdrawal  ot 

DeatliH  of 
Amenean,  nali\e  am 

Assignment  of 

Circulars  i=sned  b\ 

Classes  fir 

Duties  and  w  ork  accompliaheil  bj 

luBtitutes  w  here  held 

List  showing  location  and  salaries  <ii 

Natite  appropriation  for  ealanea  c  f 

(leneml  chaiacter  of 

Instruction,  of 

Esamination  and  assignment  it 

Rules  governing 
Need  of  Amenean 

Relations  of  American  to  thu  peopU 
Religious  (.ailed  for 
School  foi 

Separated  from  bureaus 
feer\  ices  of  as  postmasters 
St  itiona  of  i  hanged 

Occupied  bv   list  of 
Under  Filipinos 
Tel^nphy  acJiool — 

Appropriation  tor  the  maintenauci,  of 
A\er^»  attendance  ot  natives 
Filipinos  as  students  in 
Number  ot  pnpils  enrolled  in 
Organization  of,  at  Itlamla 
W  here  e'^tabhohed 
{See  also  Public  instruction    department  o 
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Education  bureau,  BEauila  ''^'^■ 

Appropriations,  expenditures  and  unexpemle  1  halmc  i  ^  682 

Necrology 718 

Needs  of T27  807 

Recommendationa  made  bj  731 
Statistics  relating  to  work  of                                                                                 713-719 

Superinteadent  of  clerical  ton*  m  office  nt  719 

Telecraph  schools  under  ausp  ices  of  60 

Wort  accomplished  in  681 

Edwards,  Clareuco  B.,  colonel,  IT   S   Army   chief  of  Bureau  of  Insu 
lar  Affbira: 

Mentioned 502 

To  secure  for  service  in  consiabulary,  repreaentativee  ot  military  schoolB. .  60 

Electric  power: 

Applications  for  franchiBe  for  the  development  of 21 

Development  of,  in  provinces  of  Laguna  and  Bulacan 20 

Erection  of  plant  on  Diiitinan  Eiver 214 

Procuring  of  necessary  capital  for 21 

Survey  for  purpose  of  obtaining  information 20 

Eldridge,  W.  H. : 

Mentioned : 333 

Embezzlemente.     (See  Defalcations. ) 


Provision  for  meeting 293 

Employees; 

Civil,  payment  of,  in  Philippine  pesos 283,290 

Insular  government,  insular  treasurer  made  administrator  of 409 

Encaraacioii,  SCariano: 

Cwture  of,  and  extermination  of  bands  of 38 

Engano,  Cape: 

Minor  repairs  to  lights  at 200 

Engineer  Island: 

Assigned  to  coast  guard  and  transportation 172 

Marme  railway  warehouse  and  machine  shop  to  be  built  thereon 172 

Progress  made  on 186,201,202 

Engineering,  bureau  of: 
Consulting  engineer — 

Conference  concerning  overflow  of  Tarlac  Eiver,  between  governor  of 

provinces  and 212,213 

Creation  of,  und^i  direction  of 15,210 

Dutieaof 18,19 

Electrical  and  hydraulic 214 

Erection  of  water  plant  in  charge  of 214 

In  charge  of  railway  in  course  of  constniction  to  Baguio 17-19 

.      Report  of 210,259 

/       Summary  of  expenditures  in  office  of 237 

Hectric  and  hydraulic  engineer,  appointment  of 214 

List  of  annual  reports  of  supervisors  and  engineers 237 

Recommendations  of  chief  of,  r^ardii^  bureaus  and  ofBce  force  of "236 

Epidemics: 

Prevalence  of,  inOebu 753 

Spread  of - 122 

Suppression  of 52 

Escarseo  Point,  Sliiidoro  Island: 

Eatablisliment  of  new  light  at 203 

Improvements  on 204 

ExecuUve  bureau: 

Expenditures  for 431,432 

Expeditions: 

Number  of,  and  jnileB  covered  reported  44 

Expenditures: 

Estfanated  tor  year  1904  298 

For  insular  and  cold  storage  plant  i50-359 

For  publicschool  buildingi  "ih  747 

Insular,  by  departments  and  bureaus  fiscal  vear  1 103  431 

Beceiptsand 646 
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I^xpenditures — ContiniieiJ.  Page. 

Philmpiiie  Islands — 

Forpennanent  iiiiprovementa _.,       508 

Miscellaneous 444,445 

Reimbursable _ _ 450 

(See  Appropriations  and  expenditures,  j 
Exports: 

From  port  of  Manilla,  by  oountrieM 542, 644 

Hubports,  Humniaiyof - _ 645 

Hemp,  exportation  o' 


ntfEup,  tiipurumuii  ui  _. 

(See  also  Imports  and  exports. ) 


Fairfield,  W.  B. : 

Mentioned 

fanatical  movements: 

Names  of 


"FanaticOB;" 

Places  of  worship  for 120 

Fauntleroy,  J.  D.,  supervisor,  Occidental  Negros: 

Recommendations  made  by _ 256 

Fawcett,  IFranlc,  lieutenant,  department  of  police: 

Mentioned 94 

Feliz  BroUieis: 

Capture  and  extermination  of  bands  of 38 


Operations  of,  as  ladrone  leader  .._ 5,8 

Figueroa,  Senor  Melecio: 

Designer  of  new  coins i:82 

"Filipino  Republic: " 

Presidents,  several  of,  captured 39 

Filipinos: 

Arming,  use  of,  as  soldiers 46 

Attitude  of,  toward  public  schools 705-708 

Capacities  of,  as  laborers 227 

Drilling  of 144 

Employed  as  light-house  keejiers 183 

overseers  iii  engineer  department 202 

Instruction  of,  in  the  printing  trade _..  946 

Method  of  employment  of 126 

To  be  used  as  postmasters _ 154 

(See  also  Natives. ) 
Fiiiauce  and  justice,  department  of: 

Expenditures  for 432-435 

Finance,  branch  of — 

Banks  and  bankii^,  establishment  of 290 

Budget  of  the  city  of  Manila - 301 

Currency,  division  of,  diflerences  of  opitiion  regarding 286 

Fluctuation  in 281-289 

Disburaementa 294-301 

Financial  condition  of  provinces  and  mnnicipalities -..  314 

Fiscal  aifflirs  of  provinces 457 

Inanlar  budget 297 

Internal  revenue,  rejtort  of  collector  of 312 

Inanlar  cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  revenues  and  expenditures  of 279 

Receipts  and  withdrawals 295 

List  of 293 

Seized  funds  and  special  deposits --- 297 

Treasurer,  account  oi 291 

Justice,  brandi  of — 

Administration  of 267 

Attorney -general's  office,  personnel  of 276 

Work  done  by 277 

Coastwise  laws,  report  of  collector  of  customs  on 309 

Code  of  civil  proc«iure,  enactment  of,  postponed 277 

Code  of  criminal  procedure,  enactment  of,  |iostpone<l 277 

Court  of  customs  appeals,  legislation  relating  to  - 270 
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Finance  and  Justice,  department  of^Continued.  Pege. 

Justice,  branch  of — Continued. 

Court  of  land  reglBtration,  jurisdiction  of 272 

Supreme  court,  changes  in  personnel  of 278 

Legislation  relatmg  to 2(18 

Printing  done  for - 688 

Report  of  secretary  of 267 

Statistica  concerning  insiilar  revenues  under 411 

Financial  conditions: 

Various  provinces 223 

Fisher,  E.  £. ,  superintendent  of  school  division: 

Report  of _ 724 

Flether,  William,  captain,  U,  S.  Army: 

Attaclied  by  bolomen ^ 94 

Mentioned - 91,93 

Florae ,  Protacio: 

Capture  and  exterroinatjoii  of  bands  of 38 

Flynn,  H.  F.: 

Mentioned 208 

Fogrerty,  Emory  H. : 

Mentioned 396 

Forestry: 

Collections,  amount  of 313 

Insular  revenue  taxes  on  products 380, 381 


Statement  of  tax  settlementa ~. 459 

Franklyn,  Alexander: 

Appointed  superintendent  of  light-house  division 171 

Freer,  William  B.,  division  school  superintendent: 

Mentioned 728,916 

French,  C.  H.: 

Mentioned 372 

Frislnr,  E.  B. : 

Mentioned 209 

Fremont,  J.  0.,  TJ.  S.  STavy: 

Mentioned , 171 

Fund,  Congressional  relief: 

Use  of 608 

Insular — 

In  hands  of  insular  treasurer,  and  disposition  of  same 407-409 

Interest 300 

Seized 294 

Public,  transportation  of 172 

School- 
Derived  from  land  tax 789, 799 ' 

Estimated 750 

Inadequate  amount  for 754 

lAckof 756,785 

Use  of 739,743 

Seized — 

Insular 294 

Spanish,  and  special  deposits 410 

Total  sum  realized : _ 297 

Turned  into  cash 297 

Furiseal,  Oatalina: 

Capture  of 38 

Futo,  Juan: 

Ladrone  leader,  capture  of , 92 

Futo,  Bufino: 

I^rone  leader,  capture  of 92 

Oalera  Port,  Veradera  Bay: 

Establishment  of  new  light  at 203 

Survey  of 207 

Qandara,  Samar: 

Scouts  stationed  at 113 
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Oarwood,  J.  S.,  major,  Philippines  Constabulary:  !^e. 

HeadquartetB  Vigan,  report  of,  for  fourth  distrii:! 141, 142 

Extermination  of,  and  his  band 140 

Gatchell,  W.  Q.,  captain,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Senior  inspector  of  IIocob  Norte  Province GO 

Gazette,  Official: 

Appropriations  and  expenditures  for.. 693 

Changea  and  additions  recommended 983 

Character  of - -.      979 

Collections,  how  made 981 

General  statementsof - E184,985 

Distribution  of 980 

Exchanges  of,  with  similar  publications 981 

Office  force  of ." 693 

Establishment  of -- ---.      979 

Preliminary  number,  publication  of 982 

G^eographic  positions: 

Determined  by  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 208 

Gibbens,  Ij.  T.,  division  superintendent  of  schools: 

Report  of - 740 

Gibson,  A.  J. : 

Mentioned , 372 

Gig:ante3  Islands: 

Materials,  subsistence  stores  for  lights  at 200 

GKIbert,  J.  J.,  assistant  in  coast  guard  and  transportation: 

Mentioued - 208 

GilhauBer,  Henry,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 97 

Gleason,  R.  P.,  principal  Insular  Trade  School: 

R^ort  of 830 

"Gold  standard  act:" 

Created 285, 289 

Provides  for  "gold-standard  fond" 285 

"  Gold  standard  nind:" 

Act  providing  for 285 

Drafts  on,  premium  for - 286 

Exchange  against -.,      287 

Money  deposited  to  credit  of.- -- 289 

Profit  derived  from 289 

Statements  pertaining  to,  submitted  to  chief  division  of  currency 286 

The  rasential  elements  of  the  system 288 

Gonzales,  Q,uintinB.,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 397 

Government,  civil; 

Launches  tranaterreil  from   Quartermaster's  Department,    United   States 

Ajmy,  to 172 

Cost  of  repairs  to 172 

Oovemmente,  provincial: 

Fiscal  affairs  of  the  provinces 457 

Grande  Island,  Subii;  Bay,  west  coast  Luzon: 

Establishment  of  new  hght  at 203 

Grossman,  Christian,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned , 94, 9e,  99, 114,  lltS 

Green,  William,  captain,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 49 

Grove,  Winfleld  S.,  captain,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Senior  inspector  of  Laguna  Province --         &1 

Gomez,  Domanador; 

President  of  Union  Obrera 41 

Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York; 

Customs  receipts  received  from  sale  of  certiScates,  deposited  with 300 

Interest  on  insmlar  funds  deposited  with _.       300 

Money  received  from  sale  of  certificates,  deposited  with 289 

Guevera: 

Mentioned 114 
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Oumaca,  Tayabaa  Province:  V:iee. 

Attack  on  municipal  police  in  town  of 140 

Gutierrez,  Kicardo: 

Mentioned 395 

Handy,  W.  T.: 

Mentioned 372 

Harbord,  J.  G.,  colonel,  U.  S.  Army; 

Headquarters,  Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  report  of,  conuemin^^  <»iiditiona  in 

theMoro  provinces 143 

Harbors  and  docks: 

Appropriation  for  the  improvement  ot  ' 305 

Constriiction  of,  at  Cebu  and  Iloilo _ 16 

Appropriation  for - 16 

Investigations  of - --. - 216 

I^koT 216 

Loans  for  the  improvement  of 296 

Regulations  governing  excIuBively   basineaa  of,  at  porta  of    Philippine 

lalacdB 544-547,653-668 

Harding:,  J.  B.,  captain.,  department  of  police: 

Valuable  services  rendered  by,  as  chief  of  police -  - 4fl 

Harris,  TT.  B.,  commander,  U.  S.  Navy: 

Mentioned 503 

Harvey,   Georg'e  B.,   assistant  attorney- g'eneral,   department  finance 
and  justice: 

Appointed 25 

Duties  of 25 

Haskell,  Amos  D.,  captain,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned _ _  114,  116 

Hastings,  A.  W.,  acting  collector  of  internal  revenue: 

Report  of 659 

Havice,  George  H. : 

Mentioned - 397 

Hayson,  T.  R.,  captain,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Senior  inspector  for  the  provmce  of  Cavite 56 

Heam,  Ed-wm  B.,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 97 

Health,  public: 

Board  of,  buildings  constructed  for _ 926 

Customs  adminiHtrative  circulars  relative  to 549 

Heistand,  H.  O.,  adjutant-general,  XT.  3.  Army: 

Mentioned 334 

Helm,  J.  31.,  chief  of  coast  g^iard  and  transportation  bureau: 

Report  of _._      171 

Exportation  of 646 

Direct  to  United  States 305 

Inadec|uate  features  in  bill  aflecting  revenues  on  hemp 305,306 

Production  of,  in  various  provinces 516 

Reduction  in  output 6 

Refunds 517,518 

Total  exportation  for  the  year  1903 _ 305 

Hendryz,  A.  E.,  first  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned - 116 

Senior  inspector  of  llocos  Sur  Province 60 

Hernandez,  Jos^: 

Capture  of 92 

Herrera,  Esteban,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 101 

Hester,  Abot,  second  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Death  of 93 

Hibbard,  Sidney  IS..,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 117, 118 

Hi^ins,  Edward  B.,  lieutenant,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 90, 102 

WAE  1903— VOL  7 64 
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Higliways;  I's^n- 

Surveys-  of 21 

HiU,  J.  S'. : 

Mentioned 208 

Holcombe,  J.  H.  L.,  lieuteaant-commander,  U.  S.  Mavy,  district  eom- 
mander,  Pollok  Harbor: 

Mentioned _  _ 200 

Hollis,  George  'William: 

Mentioned - - 397 

Holmes,  N.  H. : 

Engineer  in  charge  of  Benguet  wi^n  road 213 

Difficulties  encountered  by - .  - 218 

Report  ot 2o9 

Holtman,  Lieutenant,  PhiKppine  ecout; 

Mentioned - - 140 

Hoi^koiig''HaiiiIa  and  Visayau  conceBsions: 

Accouut  of __      430 

Hospitals: 

Civil,  repairs  to _  _ 927, 938 

Constabulary^ — 

Equipment  of - - 108, 109 

Establishment  of,  at  Jaro - -  - 127 

Eicpense  in  maintainii^ 108, 109 

Opening  of,  at  Sorsogon - 108,109 

Organization  of - 125 

Required  to  fly  Red  Cross  flag 127 

Howe,  "WiUiam,  superintendent  of  division  of  vessels; 

Appointment  of , 171 

Humphrey,  C.  F.,  assistant  quartermaster-general,  U.  S.  Army: 

Mentioned 332 

Iba,  port  of: 

Revenues  of 414 

Iba-O'Donnell: 

Road  survey  and  construction  of  highway  from _ 214 

Ice: 

Statement  showing  amount  of,  furnished  to  subsistence  department 337-345 

Revenues  for,  derived  from  sale  ot 361 

Statement  of 361, 370 

Ide,  Henry  C,  secretary  of  finance  and  justice: 

Mentioned ;i32,  334, 510 

Ifew  internal-revenue  law  drafted  by 313 

Igor  rotes: 

Development  and  e<lucatioii  of,  for  serviias  in  constabulary 50 

Iligan,  SCisamis: 

Progress  of  schools  in 778 

Hocano: 

District,  report  of 141 

Provinces,  report  concerning  conditions  in 141, 142 

Hocos  Norte,  Province  of: 

Oixanization  and  flnancial  conditions  in  _ 315 

School  division  of — 

Report  from 765 

High  school  organization  of - - 756 

General  results  of 756 

Strength  of  constabularj'  in »iO-fil,  82 

Operations  and  statwtics  concerning (i0,61 

Stations  occupied  by 82 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 474 

Iloeos  Sur  and  Abra,  school  division  of; 

Results  attained  in 757 

Kormal  institute,  enrollment  of -  - 759 

Needs  of  this  division 759 

General  outlook  for _ 760 

Ilocos  Sur,  Province  of: 

Construction  of  Vigan-Bai^ued  road  in _  _ 214 

Cost  of  surveys - - 214 
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Zlocos  Sur,  ProTince  of— Continued.  Pase- 

Educational  work  in - 710 

Expenditures  on  public  works - 231 

Normal  Bchool  held  at 767 

Meeds  of  and  outlook  for 767 

Organization  and  financial  conditjona  in 316 

Strength  of  conetabulary  in -  60,82 

Operations  and  statistics  concernii^ 60 

Stations  occupied  by _ 82 

Treasurer's  statement  coaceming  transactionB  in 475 

Hollo  and  Antique,  BchooI  division  of: 

General  outlook  for -  -  - 763 

Needs  of 762 

Eeport  from 760, 763,  764 

HoUo: 

City  of— 

Commercial  center - 16 

Coalkffi  station  at - 172 

Detail  for  post  hospital  at 125 

Location - 16 

Wharf  to  be  constructed  at 16 

Appropriation  for 16 

Harbor  of — 

Appropriation  for  improvement  of 211 

Location  of 21 1 

Survey  of _ 16,207 

Port  of— 

Created 16 

Increase  in  business  of .- - 516 

Imports  and  exports  to  and  from,  increase  in 305 

Kevenues  of 413 

Province  of — 

Carabao  eteating  in 114 

Conditions  in 113-129,141 

Expenditures  on  public  works 231 

Production  of  hemp,  sugai\  and  copra  in 16 

Report  ot  Lieut.  Col.  w.  C.  Taylor  concerning  conditions  in  district 

of 140 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 476 

Work  of  iadroces  in 114-llS,  122 

nnstre; 

Member  ot  Hongkong  junta 146 

Tm-migTH.Tit.li; 

Arriving  in  Philippine  Islands 647 

Immigration: 

Work,  including  Chinese-exclusion  laws 524 

Impoita: 

Articles  of,  into  tho  Philippine  Islands 306 

Comparative  statement  o^  into  the  Philippine  Islands 634-638, 643 

Decrease  in,  due  to  epidemic  and  industrial  depression 306 

Duties  and  value  of 636-643 

Free,  value  o( 640,641,644 

Leading  articles  of --- 639 

Value  of 639 

(See  also  Imports  and  exports. ) 

Imports  and  exports: 

Act  affecting 296 

Comparative  summary  of,  from  Phihppine  Islands - 638 

Duties,  disposition  of 305 

Promsnbports , 645 

Increase  in_ 305 

Values  of 306 

(See  also  Exports. ) 

Improvements,  public: 

Expenditures  for 444,509 

Industries: 

Carried  on  in  province  of  Roiublon 806 
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Inspection  districts,  Philippine  Islands  customs:  P'tgc. 

List  of 535-5:^7 

Inspectors,  telegrapli  division: 

Appointment  of ___ as 

Insular  af&irs,  bureau  of: 

Mentioned _._ 215 

Purchase  o£  metal  for  new  coinage  made  by ___       282 

Report  on  the  issuance  of  bonds _       389 

Insular  cold-storage  plant.     (See  Cold-storage  and  ice  plant.) 

Infiular  revenues.     (See  Bevenues.  ] 

Insurgents  r 

Loyalty  of  "  ex-iiisui^nta  " 123 

Insurrecto  officers: 

Attack  on  constabulary  by 5 

Interior,  department  of: 

Expenditures  for _  435,436 

Forestry  collections,  statement  o( 422 

Printing  done  for 687 

Iriare,  de  M.,  chief  of  bureau  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks, 
and  bureau  of  archivea: 
Report  of l)5(),958,9m,963 

Isabela  de  Basilan,  port  of: 

Revenues  of _ 414 

Isabela,  Province  of: 

Date  of  organization  and  financial  conditions  in 316 

Peace  conditions  in 142 

Strei^h  of  constabulary  in,,. __ 58-60,83 

(^lerationa  and  stotistica  concerning 58-60 

Stations  occupied 83 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 477 

Isio,  "Papas" 

Failure  to  capture _ 38, 140 

Native  chiefs  make  an  effort  to  protect  themselvea  from  force  of 116 

Jaila: 

Appropriation  for  the  guarding  of _ 48 

Conditions  of,  in  various  provinces __.      113 

Guarding  of  provincial 123, 124 

List  of,  turned  over  to  constabulary _  _ _ 34, 134 

Prisoners  confined  in 113 

Repairs  to,  at  Silay-Saravia 255 


Purpose  of,  in  coming  to  the  islands 227 

Jaro,  Panay: 

Hospital  established  at 137 

Jervey,  Henrjr,  captain.  Engineer  Corps,  V.  S.  Anaj: 

Mentioned 15, 171,186 

Relieved  from  duty  as  superintendent  of  light-house  construction 183 

Report  of -.- 183 

Jintotolo,  Kasbate  Island: 

Minor  repairs  to  light  at 200 

Progress  and  nature  of 202, 204, 205 

Joaquin,  UodeBto: 

Capture  of - 38 

Extermination  of  bands  of 38 

Jolo{Sulu): 

Coalii^f  station 172 

Port  of,  revenues  of - - - , .       412 

Jones,  Hanager  Hoi^bong  and  SlianghaJ.  Banking  Corporation: 

Mentioned 382 

Jones,   Ed^rin   C,   superintendent   of  instruction,   bureau   of  public 
printing : 

Report  of 946-047 

Joven,  Seferino: 

Valuable  services  rendered  by,  as  governor  of  Pampanga 42 

Junta,  Hongkong; 

Mentioned 146 
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Justice:  Page. 

Admin  istration  of 267 

Department  of ,  report  from 328 

JuaticeB  of  the  peace: 

InstructioDs  for  the  guidance  of 124 

Earelsen,  J.  Valentine: 

Mentioned 3S5 

Ka^unan: 

FoUowersof 40,41 

Effort  to  revive _ 41 

New  order  of,  formed 41 

Eavanagfa.,  B.  B.,  Capt.: 

Extract  from  report  of,  concerning  attack  on  San  Jose 136 

Senior  inspector  of  Nueva  Eeij  a  Province fi5 

Eelcher,  J.  P.: 

Mentioned .._ 209 

Eellermeyer,  Lieutenajit: 

Mentioned _ _ _ 95, 140 

K«l]y,  Treasurer,  Surigrao; 

Mentioned 117 

Kemmerer,  E.  W. ,  chief  of  division,  of  currency: 

Mentioned 289 

KempfT,  Admiral,  V.  S.  N. : 

Mentioned 337 

Eennon,  L,  W.  V.,  Kc^or,  11.  S.  Army: 

In  charge  of  improvements  on  Benguet  road 213,214 

Eerrick,  Captain,  acting'  division  Buperintendent  of  schools: 

MentioneiJ 817 

Sey,  A.  Ii.,  Ijieutenantj  V.  8.  Navy: 

Superiatendent  of  division  of  veaseia 171 

Keys,  E.  A.,  assistant  engrineer: 

Mentioned 214 

Kiely,  Lieutenant;  • 

Death  of _,_ 115 

Eindler,  C.  J.,  Lieut.: 

Mentioned 398 

Knauber,  Henry,  Capt.: 

Senior  inspector,  province  of  Bataaii 53 

Enieeley,  J.  U.,  division  school  superintendent: 

Eeport  of 755 

EnoU,  Frank,  First  Lieut. : 

Senior  inspector  of  Abra  Province 52 

Contract  law,  extended  to  the  Pliilippine  Islands 308 

Prices  pmd  for 228,241,259 

of,  affected  by  change  in  value  of  local  currency 290 

Problem,  conditions  of 225, 240, 260, 251, 259 

Transitory  stage 227 

Laboratories,  government  bureau  of: 

New  building  erected  for  937 

Effort  made  to  unite  Independent  Fihpino  (.hnnJi  ami  National  pirtv 

Organized  and  united  with  Naei  DnaUsta  part}  40 
Ladrones: 

American  deserters  among  142 

Capture  of I37 

Captured  and  aurrendered  140 
killed,  and  sent  to  prison   number  of                              43  44  89  112  141 
Cases  of,  being  held  before  courts  in  Albav                                               119  13a  140 

Cavite  Province,  home  of  43 

Chronic  ladroniam  in  province  ot  Cavita  44 

Correspondence  in  the  hands  of  addrecsied  to  Agumaldt  96 
Disturbamcee  cansed  by                                                                          15  122  726 

" 5,66 

n  with  41 
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Iiadronea — Continued.  Ta^e. 

Eacape  of _ 119 

Guns  Bad  bolos  in  hands  of  leaders 43 

Harboring  of 44 

Killed  and  sent  to  prison, number  of.: 43,44,89,119,133,140,141 

Operations  of— 

In -various  provinces 5,6,51-79,90-134,142.800 

Of  constabulary  flgainat..- 90-134,138,139 

Kecapture  of 42 

Resort  of 119 

Status  and  list  of  those  connected  with  raid  on  constabulary  at  Surigao 43 

Suppression  of 8,  ft,  114 

Tnals  and  convictions — 

Effect  of  haatenii^  peaceful  conditions _ 141 

List  of 89,112 

La^noy  Gulf: 

Survey  of 207 

Lagiuie,,  Froviace  of; 

Development  of  water  power  in _ 214 

Expenditures  on  public  works 232 

Oi^nization  and  financial  conditions  in _ 316 

School  division  of,  report  from 764,765 

Strength  of  constabulary  in -  - 64,  84 

(^jerationa  and  statistics  concerning 64 

Stations  occupied _ 84 

Summary  ot  peace  conditions  in 147 

Surveys  and  field  work  in,  cost  of --      214 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 478 

ZjomHon,  H.  O.,  dlvieion  school  superintendent: 

Report  from --      768 

I>and  Heglstration,  court  of: 

Creation  of 272,322 

Duties  of 325 

Fees  in 421 

Land  set  aside  for  military  reservations 276 

Notarial  system - 275 

R^istrars  of  deeds - 272-^276 

Report  on  proceedings  of 322-325 

Sataries  of  personnel  of 272 

Scale  of  fees  for  registration 274 

Sessions  of 272-276 

In  Benguet  aet  apart  for  military  reservation 20 

To  be  nsed  as  a  bealth  resort  tor  troops  in  the  Philippine  Islands 20 

Surveys  of 215 

Arable  and  Bontillable 226 

Statistics  concerning - -  226 

Ijangaran,  XHaamis  Provmce: 

I'r<^ress  of  schools  in - 778 

Iiaoagr,  Docos  Norte: 

Investigations  for  imp^ovin^;  harbor  of 216 

Iisuacan: 

Proposed  site  for  future  summer  capital 213 

Iiawstie,  A.  L.,  auditor  for  the  Philippine  Islands: 

Divisions  in  office  of , - - 372-383 

Oi^anization  of  ofHce  of 372 

Personnel  of  office  of 372 

Report  of - - 372,503 

Lawton,  lieutensjit.  Thirtieth  U.  S.  Infantiy: 

Mentioned - S7 

Lee,  Fitzhu^h,  brigadier-general,  TJ.  S.  Army: 

Department  of  the  Visayas,  command  of 42 

Mentioned 118 

Iise,  Samuel  T.,  division  school  superintendent: 

Report  of - 784 

Iieech,  John  S.,  public  printer,  Hardla: 

Mentioned 947, 948 
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Lagaepi,  Albay  Gulf:  F«e- 

Establishment  of  new  light  at 203,204 

Iiegsspi,  port  of: 

Revenues  of 414 

Iiepauto-Bontoc,  Province  of; 

Constabulary,  strength  ot,  in 61-64, 84 

Made  up  of  Igoirotfia - 50 

Operations  of  and  statistics  concerning 61-64 

Stations  occupied  by 84 

Espenditiires  on  public  works 232 

Organization  and  flnancial  conditions  ia 316 

Treasurer's  statement  concernit^  transactions  in 479 

IjOper  colony: 

Location  of _._ 176 

Work  done  by  steamer  Balateic  in  connection  with 176 

Iieyte,  Province  of: 

Operations  of  constabulary  in _ ,  _ _ . ,       116 

Organization  and  financial  conditions  in 316 

Peace  conditions  in 113-129 

ProvinciaJ  stables 247 

buildings 250 

reservation 250 

Pulajanes  and  operations  of ,  in - 120 

Report  of  supervisors  on  public  works  in 243-251 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 480 

Leyte,  island  of; 

ConditJons  in 113, 141 

Disturbances  in 125,141 

Expenditures  on  public  works 232 

Surveys  for  construction  of  highways  in 21 

Survey  of  passage  between  the  island  of,  and  Bohol... 208 

Lewie,  H.  C: 

Mentioned 373 

Library,  American  circulating:: 

Appropriations  and  expenditures -  -  - - - 690 

.  Establishment  and  control  of 689 

Ijicenses; 

Issued  at  port  of  Manila _ 647 

Iiight-honBos : 

Apparatus  and  materials  ordered  for  construction  of  lights  at  Oabia  Island, 
Kan  Bernardino  Island,  Jintotolo  Island,  Malabrigo,  Capul  Island,  Siete 

Pecados  and  Stock,  Lanis  and  Lipata 205 

Changes  and  additions  made  regarding  lights  and  aids  to  navigation. .  181 ,  202-206 

Conditions  in 202,206 

Division  of  construction  and  maintenance — 

Superintendent  of,  report  of 171, 183, 186, 200-206 

1  Jght-housM,  port  lignts,  beacons,  and  buoys  under  control  of- 181, 

182,195-200 

Character  of  repairs  to 200, 202-206 

Employees  and  personnel  of 181-183, 186 

Expenses  ot  materials  nsed  in  repairs  to 200, 202-206 

Lights,  list  of 188-194 

Abbreviations  and  explanations  referring  to  lights,  buoys,  and  bea- 
cons  188,195 

Illuminating  apparatus 188 

Notice  to  mariners 195 

New,  list  ot 203 

Officers  nnder  dvil  service - 182 

Progress  of  and  proposed  work  on 202-206 

Cost  of 205 

Eepaits  and  Improvements  made  under  supervision  of 15 

Salaries 182 

Stations- 
Changes  in  personnel  of 181 

Character  of  repairs 

yi88^i94,"200, 204 
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Iiight-houses — Oontinueil.  Pa«e. 
Sbiti  ons — Co  n  tin  II  er! . 

Visits  to 186 

New  lights 203 


Construction  of  b 

light-houses  and  harbor  lights  iii  Philippine  Islands  . . 


Supplies,  expenses,  aad  transportatif 
y  of  ligi  ■  '  ■  '      ' 


Tenders  . 

Expenses  ot 183 

TranHportation  of  men  and  supplies  furnished  hv. 202 

Warehouses  for '. 172 

Ziiaforth,  Captain: 

Mentioned ii3,  (M,  !)6,  OS 

Ling'ayen  Oulf: 

Survey  of,  and  new  channel  opened 207 

improvements  in  the  region  uf 21H 

For  permanent  improvements  to  Manila  Harbor _ . 2!lfi 

Provincial — 

Out  of  insular  treasury -- 2fiii,  298 

For  payments  and  contributions  to  provini'ial  jtovernments 296 

Statistics  concerning 446,458 

Transaction  relating  to 289 

Ijocnlan,  HisamiB  Frovmce; 

Pr<^ves8  of  schools  in 77S 

Ijomot  Siver: 


Investigations  of  the  possible  power  dcvelopmetit  of  - 

>i^,  QiW)rge  H.,  Cspt.,  senior  inspector  Prov' 

Keport  of  . , . 


Loi^,  George  D.,  Csjlt.,  senior  inspector  Province  of  Cagayan: 


Louisiana  Furcliaee  Exposition: 

Battalion  of  constabulary  being  trained  to  visit 14t>,  147 

Disbursements  for,  from  insular  treasury 295 

BuildinEH  to  l>e  constructed  for - .      934 

IjOv^oy,  Claude  D. ,  Capt. ,  senior  inspector  of  ITnion  Province: 

Report  of -  - - 74 

Lubang,  island  of: 

Resort  for  outlaws - - - . .         97 

Iiucban: 

Mentioned -- - -.       114 

IiQcena: 

CoaJing  station 172 

Lugra,  Ijieutenant: 

Leader  of  ladrones. .  _ 119 

Lum'ber: 

Conditions,  requirements,  and  recommendations  fur  the  storage  of 936-938 

Luthi,  Edward  S.,  Capt. : 

Mentioned - - 49 

Lutz,  W,  E,,  division  scbool  superintendent: 

Report  of - 7(14,765 

Ijuzon,  island  of: 

Surveys  for  highways  in 2] 

topographic _ 207 

Kaabe,  Lieutenant: 

Mentioned 98 

Kabini: 

Mentioned 140 

Macabebes; 

Turned  over  to  constabularj- 26 

KacClintock,  Samiiel,  division  school  superintendent: 

Report  of 753 

Uagree,  0.  H.,  division  school  superintendent: 

Report  of 765 

Ka^ietic  observations: 

Determined  by  coast  guard  and  transportation 208 

Kahoney,  J.  E.,  captain,  TJ.  S.  Harine  Corps: 

Mentioned _ 398 
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Mair,  Thomas  I.,  Oopt.; 

Senior  inspector  off 
Malabrigo: 


ispector  of  Pampaiy^  Province  .. 


Minor  repairs  to  light  at 200 

Kambajao,  BliBamis: 

Opposition  to  schools  in 778 

Uanalang:,  Boman: 

Capture  and  extermination  of  lianda  of 38 

Mangarin,  Mindoro; 

Survey  of  vicinity  of 207 

Uaxii^iugro: 

Minor  repairs  to  hght  at 200 

Bay' of— 

Triangulation  across,  to  pi-ominent  points _       207 

Improvements  in  tlie  region  of 213 

City  of— 

Appropriations  for  regular  expenses 298, 446-448 

arrastre  plant  in 302, 532 

Coaling  station 173 

Convention  of  superintendenta  of  schools  held  at,  minutes  of 853-916 

Disbursementa  and  receipts  for  public  printing  office  at 949-955 

Electric  power  for 20 

Expendituies  for  permanent  improvements 509, 514^-516 

Bxtraordinary  espensea  for 299 

Government  unloading  and  warehousing  of  imported  ffoodg  at 532 

Improvement  in  the  facilities  for  disi  hai^  of  imported  cargoes  at  303 

In  account  with  the  go\ernment  of  the  Phihppme  Islands  450 

Statement  of  450 

Office  work  of  coast  guard  and  transportation  m  '08, 209 

Origin  of  disturbances  in  146 

Port  of  entry — 

Duties  of  captain  of  171 

Source  of  revenue  from  411, 417 

Eeeeipts  and  expenditures  f  Dr  Wl,447 

Reimbursement  for  the  mstallation  of  paii  sj  sten  1 1  801 

Revenues  and  finances  under  charter  of  448 

School  division  of  report  from  720 

Statistical  summary  of  imports  intj  h  4-636 

Transportation  of  mails  from  155 

Statement  shotting  svsten  of  1>4-170 

Work  of  police  force  m  49 

Harbor — 

Loan  tor  the  improi  ement  of  "Mi  614-516 

Regulations  for  .  533 

Port  of— 

Exports,  summary  of  b\  countries  64'>-644 

Imports,  summary  of  63')-641 

Improvements  on  514-516 

Licenses  issued  at  647 

Regulations  publishel  for  653-658 

Rejected  immigrants  at  the  port  of  i  6  527 

Statement  of  Chinese  arnvmg  at  and  departing  trom  647 

Slanison,  Charles  £.,  Iiieut 

Mentioned 97 

Harine  examinationa,  Fhilippine  board  of 

Certificates  of  service  issued  by 547,548 

Harinduque,  Province  of: 

Date  of  organization  and  financial  conditions  in _ .  _ 316 

Free  from  ladronigm 91 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 481 

Maris,  A.,  U.  S.  Navy: 

Commander  of  coast  guard  and  transportation 13 

Mentioned 171 

Marahall,  Otto,  Capt.: 

Mentioned 11 6, 1 17 

Mareag'oaac,  Pedro: 

Captured _ 92 
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Kartin,  JolinKoss;  Page. 

Mentioned _ 335-337 

Uaebate: 

City  of,  coaling  station 172 

Province  of — 

Conditions  in 96, 114 

Educational  prtgresa  in _ 711 

Cholera  and  x>overty  of  municipalitiee,  drawback  to , .  768 

Oreanization  and  flnancial  conditions  in 317 

School  division  of— 

Attendance 768 

Outloolt  for 770 

Suppression  ofladroniam  in 91,96 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 711 

KcCoUotig'h,  Uax  Ii.,  editor  Official  Gazette: 

Report  of !)7;»-!l83 

KcChrat^,  J.  £.: 

Mentioned 208 

Kcliean,  James,  lieutenant,  E^iilippiiie  constabulary: 

Mentioned 92,93,94 

KcUuny,  Ijlojrd  E. ,  Ijeut. : 

Mentioned _  98 

Keade,  Charles  W. ,  Capt. : 

In  chai^  of  public  improvements _ _ . .  213 

Survey  of  electric  roaa  made  by IS 

UerchandiBe: 

Difficulties  in  landing  at  custom-house ,S02 

Value  of,  entered  free  of  duty _ (HO,  641 

Uetals: 

Dispoaition  of _ _ . .  282 

Purchase  of,  (or  iniiinr  coins 282 

Cost  of,  etc 282 

Uexican  doliare: 

Disposition  of 283 

Importation  and  exportation  of _  _  _ 283 

(See  Currency. ) 

ICilitaiy  posts.     (See  Posts,  military. ) 

aCilne,  O.  O.  C: 

Mentioned _ 394 

Uindanao,  island  of: 

Organization  and  operations  of  constabulary  in 06,97 

Peace  conditions  in 97 

Total  revenue  collected ---- -.- 313 

BCndanao  and  Jolo,  school  division,  of: 

Military  provinces,  division  of 770 

Report  from 770 

Hindoro,  Province  of: 

Date  of  organization  and  financial  conditions  in ___ _..  317 

Expenditures  on  public  works - 233 

Pueblos  and  capital  connected  by  telephone _ 36 

Summary  of  conditions  in _ 147 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  In 4H3 

Hinerals: 

Deposits  of  gold  and  copper  in  Benguet  Mountains _ 19 


City  of,  progress  of  schools  in 778 

Province  of — 

Arms  captured  in,  b^  outlaw «  6  42 

Capture  of  the  town  of  Surigao  by  outHws  "  42 

Conditions  m 42  113-129 

DisturbanceB  in . .  f>  4>  114  Ut*  120 

Expenditures  on  public  works  233 

lostallatioa  of  telephone  hnes  in  36 

Operations  of  oonsKibularv  in  7  42 

Organization  and  financial  conditions  in  317 

School  division  of,  report  from  777 

Treasurer's  statement j..-.    .   . 
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MitoheU,  H.  0. :  P»ee- 

Mentioned 208 

Money  order.      (See  Posts,  bureau  of.) 

Montalou: 

Operations  of,  aa  ladroiie  leader 5,8 

Horiones,  Dotningo: 

Secretary  of  Partido  Naeionalieta 40 

Captured  and  imprisoned 40 

IQoro  provinces: 

Licensing  of  Moro  or  pagan  boats  in 305 

Creation  of  school  division  in 680 

Hoioa  and  non-Cliristiaii  tribes: 

Where  found 6 

Drilling  of 144 

Morrow,  J.  J.,  captain.  Corps  of  Eiig:ineers,  V.  8.  Army: 

Mentioned 398 

Moses,  Bernard,  Prof.: 

Mentioned 682 

Muerman,  J.  C.,  division  Bchool  superintendent: 

Report  of 817 

Mulleiy,  W.  B. : 

Mentioned 397 

Municipal  building: 

Plana  for  the  conapletion  of 929 

Municipalities : 

Reduction  in  number  of 800 

School  conditions  in 806 

Municipal  police: 

Arms  in  hands  of 45,48 

Captured  and  recovered 49, 89, 133 

Assault  on,  by  Pablo  Avila - 140 

Insfcnictaon  for 141 

Maintenance  of 127 

Organization  of,  in  province  of  Union 49 

(See  also  Police.) 

Muii>li7,  Captain: 

Mentioned 101 

Musenm,  etiinology,  natural  history,  and  commerce: 

Establishment  of 690,676,978 

Myer,  Albert  L.,  colonel  EleventK  V.  8.  Infantry; 

Difficulty  encountered  (by)  in  recapturing  outlaws 42, 118 

Nacionalista  party: 

Leadera  of 8 

Ladrone  bands  installed  as  members  of 40 

Effortmade  to  unite  Labor  Union  and  Independent  FilipinoChnrch  with..  40 

Dominador  Gomez,  president  of 41 

(See  also  Partido  Nacionalista.) 

Natborst,  C.  E.,  Capt.,  senior  inspector  of  Ijepanto-Bontoc  Province: 

Report  of 61 

Natives: 

Appointed  aa  telegraph  operators 35 

Captured,  tried,  and  sentenced 116 

Compares  favorably  with  laborers  of  other  countries 227 

Constabulary  to  serve  in  the  province  of  their  birth - 47 

Contingent 46 

Detachments  of,  under  constabulary 47 

Pecutiarities  of.. - 5,38 

Products  of 227 

Schools  tor  the  instruction  of ,35 

Attendance  of 35, 37 

Teachers,  feeling  toward  American - 708 

Training  of,  for  services  on  roads 236 

(See  also  Pilipinoa.) 

Negrros,  island  of: 

Peace  conditions  in _ 141 

Pulajanes  and  soldadoes  in 120 

Operations  of 120 
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NegTOS,  island  of— Continup'l  'Page. 

Survejs  for  cimatriictujii  ot  hJghwa^a  in  21 

Two  proiinceB  in   under  conatobularv  140 

ITegroa,  Occidental,  Provmce  of 

Conditions  m  113-129 

ladromsm  in  122 

OrgaDizatitn  and  financial  conditions  in  317 

Report  ot  supers  iior  on  public  works  251-256 

Expenditures  m  lonnection  with  233  251-256 

School  division  of — 

Report  from  781 

EesultHof  >earanork  784 

Service  of  lonstabularv  in  116 

■  Supervisor  duties  of  _65  256 

Teachers  in  and  work  accomplished  b\  709  "11 

Ne^ros  Oriental,  Provmce  of 

Conditions  in  11-129 

Edacational  work  in  711 

Expenditures  on  public  work  233 

Oreanization  and  flnancul  conditions  in  J17 

Pulajan  ^ents  in  U9 

Report  ofaujpervisor  relating  to  puhliL  works  ^51-256 

Scfiool  division  of — 

Report  from  7S4 

^eedsofthe  787 

Ontlook  for  787 

Treasurer  a  statement  LoneerninK  tranaactinns  in  487 

Neill,  John  W    Ideut 

Mentioned  95 

Werlll,  Henry  P  ,  Oapt 

Valuable  assistance  of,  in  exterminating  ladrones 91 

Newson,  B.  C,  division  school  superintendent; 

Report  of 789, 790 

Ni^ao,  Canon; 

Secretary  of  Partido  Na<:ionaliata .  40 

Surrender  of -  - 40 

No^  Uauricio: 

Deserter  from  constabulary 92 

Non-Christian  tribes: 

Customs  of - - -  -   121, 122 

Report  concerning 143 

Ifomial  institutes.     (See  Education. ) 
Normal  schools.     (See  Education. ) 
North,  W.  S.,  Lieut: 

Mentioned _ .  _ 107 

Nueva  Ecna,  Province  of: 

Espenditiires  on  public  works 233 

Organization  and  financial  couditjona  in 317 

Schools,  division  ot,  report  from -.      779 

Strength  and  operations  of  constabulary  in 51 ,  65, 84 

Statistics  regarding 51, 65 

Stations  occupied  by -.- 84 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in. 485 

Schools  in 712 

Oi^anization  and  financial  condition  in _ 317 

Strength  of  constabulary  in (10-69, 85 

(derations  of  and  statistics  concerning 66-69 

Stations  occupied  by 85 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 486 

O'Connor,  John  J.,  Lieut.: 

Member  of  municipal  police  of  Jaro  -  - - 38 

Officers,  United  States  Army; 

List  ot  Philippine  scouts  placed  under  charge  of 25 

O'Beilly,  O.  A.,  superintendent  of  schools: 

Report  of _ 720 

Ormoc,  Leyte  Province: 

Pulujanea,  agents  in -  -  - 11  f 
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Oroquieta,  Uisatnis  Province:  I'age. 

Progress  of  schools  in - 778 

Orwig,  Henry  B.,  Capt. : 

Mentioned - 113,119,126 

Osborn,  Cliarles  H.,  I.ieut.: 

Mentioned 397 

Outlaws.     (See  Iiadrones. ) 
Overton,  Oaptam,  V.  S.  Cavalry; 

Killing  of - 42,119 

Page,  Robert  H.,  Capt.: 

Mentioned - -.      119 

Pail  syatem: 

Keimbursement  to  city  of  Manila  for  the  installation  of 301 

Palanoc,  Port  of: 

Eevenuea  from 414 

Palermo,  Eu^: 

Leader  of  ladrones 92 

Palma,  Jos^: 

Secretary  of  Partido  Na<;ionaliata 40 

Polo: 

Construction  of  roads  from - - 251 

Pamnanga  and  Bataan,  school  division  of: 

Agricultural  conditions  in 789 

Report  of 787 

Fampanga,  Province  of: 

Educational  work  in _ _.   709,712 

Expenditures  on  public  works 233 

Organiaation  and  financial  conditions  in 318 

Strength  of  constabulary  in 69,"86 

Operations  of  and  statisticB  concerning 69 

Stotiona  occnpied  by 85 

Survey  for  the  prevention  of  overflow  of - -.        17 

Inspection  of  and  report  of  the  overflow  of 17 

Regiona  affected 212,213 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in _ 489 

Penay,  island  of: 

Disturbances  caused  by  Pulajanes  in _._ 120,126 

Peace  conditions  in 141 

Schools  for  constabulary  in  126 

Surveys  for  construction  of  highways  in _  _ .        21 

Pangasinan,  Province  of: 

Bengnet  road  surveys  in 213 

Educational  work  in ___      713 

Espenditores  on  public  work 234 

Organization  and  financial  conditions  in _ 318 

Project  for  construction  of  highways -. 213 

School  division  of — 

General  description  of 789,790 

Public  schools  of,  enrollment  and  attendance  in 791 

Eaces  or  tribes,  classification  of 790 

Beport  from 789 

Stjength  of  constabulary  in _  _ _  70, 86 

Operations  and  statistics  concerning 70 

Stations  occupied  by 86 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 490 

Pansipit  Biver: 

Survey  for  improvement  of _.   17,211,212 

Proposed  project  for __ 211,212 

Appropriation  for 17,212 

Paragua  Island: 

Opened  up  to  trade 176 

Faragus,  Province  of: 

Educational  work  in 712 

Free  from  ladronism 91,  98 

Operations  of  constabulary  in 98 

Oiganization  and  financial  conditions  in __,       318 
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ParagTia,  Province  of— Continued.  Page, 

Peace  conditiona  of ns  140 

School  division  of,  report  from _ '  822 

Transferred  to  second  district _ iig 

Treasurer's  Btafement  concerning  trangactioDB  in 491 

Farafiaque  Bridge: 

Repairs  to 215 

Fartido  Nacionalista  movement: 

Aspirations  of 39 

Lea  by  San  Miguel sa 

Means  to  obtain  expressed  aspirations _ 39 

Officers  of _.         39 

Platform  of _   39 

Fasacao,  Ambos  Camarinea: 

Surveys  and  esaininations  for  improvement  of  harbor 21fi 

Fasay,  Titnoteo; 

Capture  and  extermination  of  bands  of US,  51 

Fatents,  copyrigMs,  and  trade-marks,  bureau  of: 

Personnel  of 688 

Relation  of  information  and  data  furnished  by 958-961 

Report  from _  _ .  956-958, 961-963 

Under  direction  of  chief  bureau  of  archives 689 

Working  force  of 688 

Fatetone,  Iiewia,  Capt.: 

Senior  inspector  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  Province 66-()9 

Fattereon,  S.  B.,  provincial  supervisor  of  Xeyte: 

Report  of _ 243 

Feace  conditiona: 

Effect  of  trials  and  convictions _ 141 

Favorable  character  of _ 51 

Report  concerning 142 

R^8um6of,  invanous  provinces 90,91 

Fellg,  Z«on  J.,  Capt. :  ' 

Mentioned _..         9S 

Ferkina,  A.  E.,  assistant  eng:ineer,  department  of  engineering;: 

Mentioned 211 

Ferry,  Charles  J.,  Lieut.,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Mentioned _ _ 9H,  97 

Perkins,  Mr.  A.  H. ,  ^isistant  engineer,  bureau  of  engineering: 

Mentioned 201 

FeaoB,  Mexican.     (See  Currency.) 

Pests: 

Lofis  of  draft  animals  and  crops  by 4 

Philips,  William  A.,  division  superintendent  of  schools: 

Report  of 822,  KTS 

Pininoy,  Antonio  (bandit) ; 

Capture  of - .    112 

Meaanres  taken  to  guard  against 116 

Poblete,  Fascual  H. : 

Editor  of  El  Grito  del  Pueblo ;!40 

Member  of  Partido  Nacionalista 40 

Es-president  of 41 

Poggi,  IJeutenant: 

Engagement  with  Pulajans 120 

Police  department  of  city  of  Manila: 

Efficient  work  by 49 

Nnmber  and  kinds  of  arms  lost  by 1 33 

Strength  and  wa^es  of - -        75 

(See  also  Municipal  police. ) 

Pollok  Bay: 

Repairs  made  to  harbor  at 200 

Poloive,  Lieutenant: 

Member  of  municipal  police  of  Jaro iiS 

Population: 

Non-Christian , 773-776 

Table  showing  density  of.. - 225 
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Ports  of  entry:  ^o^- 

Creation  of  new 533,534 

Extract  from  act  providing  for  the  closing  of 533 

Liet  of,  and  statistics  concerning 411-413,523,524 

Provision  for  tlie  importation  of  foreign  merchandise 534 

Eegnlations  governing  buBineae  at 544 

Umformity  of  appraisals 529 

Classifications  and  valuations  of 529 

Porta,  coastwise: 

List  of,  date  of  opening 537-640 

Poets,  bureau  of: 

Appropriations  and  expenditures  of -  - 1 54, 157-160 

Condition  of  files  in 161 

Dead-letter  office — 

Statement  of  artidea  received  and  disposed  of  in 161 

from  foreign  countries  by J61 

returned  to  foreign  countries  by -       162 

Work  accomplished  by 149 

Defakationa _ 152 

Director  of  posts,  report  of 148 

Expenditures 148, 154, 157-160 

Increase  in  number  of  offices  of - 15 

Interisland  transportation 150 

Mail- 
Amount  dispatched  on  commercial  steamers  155-157 

Amount  received  and  dispatched  by  each  office 366, 168, 160, 170 

Extenision  and  improvements  of  commanications - 151 

With  tJcited  States  and  foreign  countries 151 

Payments  to  forei^  countries  for  transportation  of 155-157 

Statistics  concemmg 15H70 

payment  to   foreign  countries  for  transporta- 
tion    154, 170 

Military — 

Atandonment  of 123 

Garrisoned  by  constabulary 109-112 

Money  orders — 

Ajnount  of  business  done - 163, 455, 456 

Invalid,  deposited  and  disbursed 453 

Report  on  system 454 

Transactions  between  Philippine  Islands  and  United  States 457 

Postmasters — 

Filipinos  employed  m  small  stations  154 

Services  of  school-teachers  as  at  \anous  posts  153 

Post-offices — 

Annual  expense  of  running  15  149 

Expenditures  for.  4'i7-442 

Increase  in  number  of  15 

List  of,  and  statement  of  revenues  collected  424^27 

Mail-system  of ...  154^170 

Statistics  concemi!^  154r-170  378 

Postal  receipts  . . .  428 

Revenues,  amount  collected  at  vanons  post  ofiiues  148  154  157-IbO  424-427 

Registry  department — 

Business  done  by 150,163-165 

Statement  showing  number  of  letters  and  parcels  r^jstered  at 

each  office 163-165,168 

Stamps  and  supplies,  report  of  chief  of  division  of 509 

Postal  service.     (See  Posts,  bureau  of. ) 
Power  plant: 

Erection  of,  at  Botocan  Falls 214 

Surveys,  examinations,  and  expenditures  in  connection  with 214 

Pozorrubio: 

Construction  of  road  from  Ba^uio  to - 17,19 

highway  leading  from 213 

Preuitt,  William  A.,  division  school  superintendent: 

Mentioned 916 

Report  of 787 
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Page. 


^(49-965 


Frin,  Buis: 

Spaniard  of  anarchistic  tendencies 

Printing,  public,  bureau  of: 

Act  providing  for  employment  of  apprentices  in 

Cost  of  operating 

Disbutsementa  and  receipts,  statement  of 

Duties  of _ OKO 

Force  employed  in 685 

»..     Instruction  of  Filipinos 946 

Prinlai^  and  binding  furnished  under  allotment 5tM 

Product  of  the  plant 947 

Provincial  printing _ _.,  .       948 

Itepaira  to  building 928 

Report  from,  second  annual 942 

Building  for ___ 944 

Classes  and  national  if  ies,  toble  showing 944 

Equipment  of 943 

FriEOners  (Philippine  constabulary ) : 

Held  in  the  mountaina  of  Oagayan 119 

Number  of,  confined 113, 134 

Prison,  Bilibid: 

Standard  types  fumiahed  for  use  in 223 

Producta  of  manufacture: 

Provision  for  the  purchase  of _       297 

Property  department: 

Operations  of,  and  disposition  ol  property  on  liand 
Protests  and  appeals: 

Duties  of  boMil  of 

Extract  from  customs  administrative  act  |,o\eming 
Provinces: 

Educational  work  in . . . 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transattions  in 
Provinces  and  municipalitiea 

Financial  condition  of . 
Summary  of 

Oi^nization,  date  of. . . 
Public  instruction,  depaxbnent  of 

Amendment  to  act  and  sections  e^blishing 

Circulars  issued  to  division  supermtendents  and  trai  hers 


27  528 


4bl-500 


Expenditur 

Miscellaneous  revenues  derived  from 

Official  Gazette,  report  of  office  of 

Editor  of,  duties  of   in  connection  with 

Organization  of  school  divisions 

Patents,  copyrights,  and  trade  marks  report  from  bureau  of 

Personnel,  change  in . . . 

Philippine  Museum  under  report  on 

Printing  for 

Repeal  of  act  relating  to  pavment  of  assistants  to 

Secretary,  annual  report  of 

Superintondents'  conveniion  held  at  Manila  nunutes  of 

Eepeal  of  act  relating  to  payment  of  -iBsiBtanta 

Teaching  force  of 

(See  also  Education. ) 
Public  printing.     (See  Printing,  public.) 
Puerto  Galera: 

Coaiing  station 

Public  'nrorks : 

Appropriation  for  and  construction  of  electric  railway  to  Bagnio  . . 

Expenditures  for 

Harbors  of  Oebu  and  Iloilo  improvementof 

Improvement  of  Pansipit  Eiver 

Report  on,  province  of  Levte 

Table  ot  expenditures  m  connection  w  ith 

Report  on,  from  Province  ol  Ocadental  Negri » 
Proposed  worli  on . 


441 
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Puerto  Princesa:  '^^■ 

Omling  station 1^2 

Port  of  entry,  revenues  of - 414 

Pulajanes  or  BioS'Bios: 

Agents  of,  in  Ormoc,  Leyte  Province 114 

Anarchists  among 121 

Campaign  against - -  38 

Oapturin(i  and  dispersing  of - 6 

Characteristics  Of 120,121 

Extermination  of,  in  Vieayan  district 140 

Followers  of 121 

New  movement  discovered 141 

Surrender  and  operation  Ot 114-129 

Pulay,  Eatebaa,  Lieut.: 

Mentioned 99 

PuUio,  Margarita: 

Capture  of 38 

Purchasing  agent: 
Insular — 

Duties  of 384 

Operations  of 451 ,  452 

Provinciai,  duties  ot - - 228 

Putnam,  G.  B.,  aeaietant,  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey: 

Report  ot 207 

Putnam,  Charles  E.,  division  school  superintendent: 

Eeportof 781,916 

Pyle,  Lieutenant: 

Mentioned 95 

Quartermaster's  Department,  TTnited  States  Army: 

Launches  transferred -from,  lo  civil  govemiuent 172 

Cost  of  repairs  to - 172 

Transportation  famished  by,  for  coastguard  vessels 203 

Quinton,  W.  W.,  Capt.: 

Mentioned 100 

Races  and  dialects: 

0£  Amboa  Camarines 789 

Borablon 805 

Represented  in  the  inenlar  trade  schools 830 

Ragay,  Ambos  Camarines: 

Attack  on  municipal  police  in  towti  of 140 

Hagel,  Stagno,  Lieut.  Col.: 

Mentioned 95 

Railroads: 

Connection  tietween  Dagupan  and  Baguio  recommended 19 

ConstsTiction  and  operation  of 223 

Franchises  granted  tor 223 

Proposed  line  from  Baguio  to  Pozorrnbio  and  D^iipan 17,19 

Route  of 19 

Proposed,  and  worli  accomplished  on  Engineer  Island 201 

Project  to  construct  ship  railway  suitable  for  coast-guard  vessels 215 

Raymond,  L.  F. ,  Lieut. : 

Mentioned 127 

Receipt^s  and  disbur&ements  (United  States  currency)  insular: 

Comparative  statement 446-448, 646 

Recapitulation  o£  insular 430 

Statement  ot,  made  by  bureau  of  internal  revenue 663-665 

Tables  showing 293, 294 

Registration,  Chmese.     (See  Chinese.) 

Religion: 

fectcalled  " Santa Iglesia" 135 

Revenue,  internal: 

Acting  collector  of,  report  of 659 

Annual  statement  of  collections  and  disbursements 662 

Bureau  of,  statement  of  receipts  and  d' 
Collection  of 
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Kevenue,  internal — Lontmued  lage. 

Oustoma  revenue  stamps  turnished  418 

Statistics  I onteming  4iq  420 

Drafting  of  new  Ian  313 

Refund  of 460 

Report  of  collector  of  512 

Dutiesof.  il2  313 

Heveuues; 
Insular — 

Act  of  Congress  affecting 296 

Amoont  of,  for  IJMM _ 299 

Claaaiflciitions  of 411-416 

Collected  in  United  States -  -  - 416 

Manila 417 

Constabulary  and  scouts  paid  from _ 48 

Derived  from  insular  eold-slorage  plant 328, 337-349 

sale  of  seized  copper  coins 300 

General  account  of  the  insular  treasurer 399-405 

Interest  received  from  deposit  of  insular  funds,  included  in 300 

Reserve  fund  for  the  expenses  of  collection 296 

Source  of 41 1-427 

Statement  of 362, 363, 371 

Miscellaneous,  statistics  concerning 420-123,428,429 

Be^nolds,  Frank,  Capt.,  overseer  ^iUippineB  Constabulary: 

Mentioned 92, 214 

Ricarte,  Artemio; 

Mentioned _ .  _ 146 

Appropriation  from,  for  construction  of  school  buildings 732 

Crop,  injured  by  drought  and  locusts 789 

Emergency  fund,  appropriation  from,  operations  of  the  insular  purchas- 
ing ^ent  under  452 

Importation  of 306 

Production  of 728, 791 

War  emergency  fund,  summary  of 452 

Bickaids,  J.  r.  W.,  Capt.,  senior  inspector  Fansasinan  Province: 

Report  of :..._         70 

Bdos,  Rvperto: 

Capture  of,  and  extermination  of  bands  of 38 

Extract  from  report  of  Colonel  Bandhollji  concerning 38 

Mentioned 100-104 

Representations  of 100, 101 

Biver  and  harbor  work: 

Necessity  of  steam  launches  tor 187 

Bivera,  Nicolas: 

Secretary  to  Partido  Nacionalista 40 

Navigable 216 

List  of,  and  statistics  concerning 217-222 

Kizal,  3ob4: 

Institute  of 255 

Monument  fund  for _ 408 

Kzal,  Froviuoe  of: 

Expenditures  on  public  works 234 

Ladrone  bands  in,  installed  as  members  of  Nacionalista  party 40 

Oi^anization  and  financial  conditions  in 318 

School  division  of — 

Report  from 798 

Number  of  teachers  allotted  to 798 

Centralization  of  public  schools  in 799 

Strei^h  and  operations  of  constabulary  in 51,71-73,86 

Stations  occupied  by 86 

Statistics  r^arding 51,71-73 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in » 492 


Aiii  to  agriculture 

Appropriation  for  tlie  improvement  of.. 
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Boada— Continued.  ^"^e. 

Cebu  road  syBtem  and  description  of 238,239 

Bridie  trails,  list  of 239 

Condition  of 229,243-251 

ConHtraetion  of 223,243-253,257,258 

Material  and  labor  for 223,224 

Expenditures  in  connection  with 228-237 

Report  of  supervisor  on  bridges  and 243-253 

Surveys  for 224 

Ptovinces,  termini,  and  coat 224 

Table  showing  projects  completed  or  under  prosecution 224 

Roberts,  Albert  O. : 

Mentioned 395 

Robinson,  W.  H.,  assistant  engineer,  Engineer  Island: 

In  chai^  of  work  on  Engineer  Island 201,212 

Bomblon: 

City  of,  coaling  station 172 

Port  of,  revenues  of 416 

Province  of — 

Available  funds  on  hand  for  public  works 234 

Educational  work  in,  progress  of 709 

Operations  of  constabularv  in 88 

Organization  and  financial  conditions  in 318 

Peace  conditions  in 98 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 493 

Rosales,  Jos^: 

Leader  of  Pulujanes,  mentioned 114 

Bosario,  Aguedo  del: 

Fined  and  sent  to  prison 40 

Secretary  of  Partido  Nacionalista 40 

Boudiez,  IiBOU  8.,  Capt. : 

Report  of,  rotating  to  operations  of  insular  cold-storage  plant 328, 333 

Correspondence  relating  to ■ 335-337 

Rodwell,  W.  W.: 

Mentioned 916 

Rufo: 

Capture  and  extermination  of  bands  of 38 

Sakay,  Hacario: 

Captured _ 40 

Katipunan  eommissiona  issued  by 40 

Secretary  Partido  Nacionalista 40 

Salary  and  expenBe  fund,  insular: 

Nature  of  payments  chaVgeable  to 387, 388 

Transactions  of _ 453 

Salvador,  city  of: 

Progress  of  schools  in _ 778 

Somar,  Province  of: 

Conditions  in 1 1 3-129, 141 

Disturbances  in __ 126 

Military  ^osta  in _ 123 

denization  and  financial  conditions  in _ 318 

Surrender  of  Puluianes  in 114, 116 

Survey  along  south  coast 207, 208 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 494 

San  Bernardino: 

Minor  repairs  to  light  at 200 

Nature  of _ 202, 204 

San  Fernando,  Union  Province: 

Coaling  station 172 

Improvement  of  wharf  at 1 216    . 

Revenues  of 415 

Survey  from  Cape  Boieador  to 207 

Sangley  Point,  Manila  Bay: 

Change  in  light  at 203 

Sanitarium: 

Erection  of,  at  Baguio 17, 925 
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Sanitarium— Continued.  Page. 

Construction  of  electric  railway  to 17 

Snrvey  of,  when  and  by  whom  made 18 

Cost  of 18 

Engineers  in  charge  of.- 18, 19 

San  Joe4  de  Buenavista: 

Port  of.  revenues  of 415 

San  3Qa4,  Province  of  Nueva  Ecija: 

Attack  on 136 

San  Ui^el,  Luciano: 

Capture  of 38 

Extermination  of  bands  of 38 

Effort  by,  to  revive  old  Katipunan - 41 

New  order  formed  by 41 

Leader  of  outlaws  in  Kizal 7 

Proclaimed  political,  military,  superior,  and  general  in  chief  of  operations.  4 

Ban  Pedro  Bay,  Samar: 

Survey  of 207 

Santa  Ana,  Benito,  "General:" 

Awaiting  trial -.- - - 42 

Santa  Oruz,  port  of: 


"Santa  Iirlesia:" 

Movement  of,  subdued 147 

Santa  Haria: 

Port  of,  revenues  of - - 415 

Santiago,  Uodesto: 

Secretary  of  Partido  Nacionalisfa - 40 

Santos,  "General:" 

Given  death  penalty 42 

Santos,  Lopez  E.: 

Secretary  to  Partido  Nacionalista 40 

Bchermerhom,  William,  liieut. : 

Mentioned --- 114 

Schools.     (See  Education.) 

Scott,  W.  8.,  Ool.: 

Commands  under,  returned  to -.  135 

Extracts  concerning  disturbances,  from  report  of 51, 137 

In  command  of  scouts  and  constaDulary --  43 

Nationalista  movement  mentioned  by - - 39 

Scott,  J.  A. : 

Mentioned -- 331 

Scott,  Hark,  Lieut. : 

Mentioned ---- ----  9:^,95 

Scouts,  Philippine: 

Annual  expense  of  maintaining 48 

Asfdstance  of ,  in  maintaining  order 39 

Command  of,  objected  to  by  army  officers 3, 10 

Cooperation  of,  with  constabulary 9 

Effort  on  part  of  Commission  to  retain  confidence  in -..  11 

List  of,  turned  over  to - 25 

Operations  of 119,138,139 

Percentage  of  desertions  among 135 

KevenueB,  paid  from  insular 48 

Services  of,  and  under  command  of  army  officers 10 

Strength  of,  combined  with 138 

To  be  sent  to  St.  Louis  Exposition ---  10 

Under  command  of  chiefe  of  constabularv 9 

Colonel  Bandholtz 43 

Seamen,  American: 

Relief  and  protection  of - 540 

Secret  service: 

Work  of - &*U 

Shanghai,  China'. 

Vessels  built  at - 173 

Shanks,  David,  captain,  17.  8.  Arnw: 

Named  as  governor  of  province  of  Cavite ■ 43 
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Sliarpe,  Henry  G.,  Col.,  A.  C.  G.,  U.  S.  Army:  P«e- 

Eeportof 333 

Ship  railway,  Manila:  • 

Projected 215 

Shorta^s.     (Se«  Defslcatione  and  embezzlementB.) 
Shultz,  W. : 

Mentioned 395 

Shiister,  W.  Horgan,  collector  of  custoiae,  Philippine  lalande: 

Report  of 510 

Bhutan,  W.  H.,  Lieut.,  supply  officer,  Philippines  Conatabnlary: 

Mentioned 97 

Siaeei,  port  of: 

Revenues  oE 415 

Bitay-Saravia  road: 

Constniction  of,  and  expense  in  connection  with 255 

Silva,   Qre^orio  de: 

Mentioned 396 

Silver: 

Decrease  in  value  of 290 

Fluctuations  in  value  of 281 

I-ossof  by - 281 

Purchase  of— 

Amount  of,  and  cost  of  same,  forcoini^eot  same  at  United  States  mint.      282 
new  coinage  cantributed  to  increase  in  market  value  of 282 

Supply  of  machinery  for  safeguarding  the  issuance  of  silver 285' 

Silver  certificates: 

Preparation  of,  by  Bureau  of  Engraving  at  Washir^ton 282 

Sinclair,  Bartlett: 

Mentioned 395 

Siquijor,  island  of: 

Attempt  to  incite  uprising 119 

Smith,  Beiu-  L.,  Oapt.: 

Mentioned 101 

Senior  inspector  for  province  of  Batangas 53 

Smith,  J.  F.,  secretary  of  public  instruction: 

Mentioned 331,333,963 

Report  of 669 

Smith,  C.  A. : 

Mentioned _._ 372 

Smith,  Lieutenant: 

Mentioned 128 

"Soldados  DtEilitantes  de  la  Ifflesia:" 

Disturbances  of 120 

Sommer,  laeutenaJit: 

Mentioned 94, 95 

Soreogoni 

City  of,  openii^  of  hoBpitai  at 108 

Port  of,  revenues  of 415 

Province  of — 

Ladronism  in,  extermination  of 91 

Disturbances  caused  by 726 

Operations  of  constabulary  in 98, 99, 102 

Oi^anization  and  financial  conditions  in 318 

Peace  conditions  in _ 98,99,102 

Public  works  in,  report  of  supervisor  on 257-259 

Amount  eijkended  on 234 

Telephone  lines  in,  installation  of 36 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 495 

Statistics,  Bureau  of: 

Operationsof _ _ 691 

Stock  farm,  gorernment: 

Mentioned 176 

Stores: 

Delivered  and  on  hand  in  insular  cold  storage 360,361,370 

Subig  Bay  Naval  Reservation: 

Report  on  the  financial  transactions  of  the  governor  of 503 

Territory  of,  where  located 503 
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Subsistence  Depftrtment:  Pa8«< 

Cold  ston^  space  rented  to _ _ 363 

FumiBhing  o£  cold  storage  to 329, 333, 334 

Articles  of  agreement  relatii^  to 1 329, 333, 334 

Harvest  of,  injured  by  drought  and  locuets 788 

Industry  of,  mentioned 297 

Producwon  of,  in  Iloiloand  Oebu 16 

Raw,  increase  in  exportation  of 306 

SuperrisOTS,  provincial: 

Changes  made  affecting 243 

Duties  of 228-242,248 

Expenditures  on  public  works 228-237 

Member  ot  civil-service  examinii^  board 328 

,  Public  works,  reports  on  progress  of - 261-257 

Rep&irB  to  roada  and  bridges  made  by 231 

Reports  of 238,243,251-257 

Supplies: 

Purchase  of  in  the  United  States 384 

Supply  divisioD: 

Report  of  chief  of _  45, 144 

Supply  store,  civil: 

Placed  under  supervision  of  constabulary 12 

Report  of  chief  supply  oiHcer -  - .       144 

Accountability,  transportation  and  distribution  of  supplies  for 145, 146 

Methods  of -- 146,146 

Statement  of  the  business  oi 46 

Suri^ao: 
City  of— 

Capture  of  by  outlaws - 7, 42, 1 1 7 

Coaling  station 172 

Disturbances  at 6,42,117 

Snri^ao: 

Province  of — 

Conditions  in 42,113-129 

Constabulary  in,  ojierations  of 7,42 

Disturbances  in - 6, 125 

Origin  o( - -  -        42 

Oz^anization  and  financial  conditions  in 318 

Outbreaks  in ----      141 

Outlaw  bands  in,  operations  of - 42 

Turned  over  to  department  of  Visayae 42 

School  division  of,  report  from 808 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in 496 

Surveys; 

Land 215 

Miscellaneous - - 215, 216 

Of  church  and  friar  lands - .  -      215 

Magallanes  and  harbor  at  Sorsogon 257 

( See  also  Ooaet  and  ifeodetic  survey. ) 
Sutherland,  William  Alex,  Prof,: 

Mentioned 681 

Bwann,  John  W.,  First  Iiieut.,  Philippine  constabulary: 

Mentioned - 92,95,99 

Sweet,  Iiucien  B,.,  Lieut.: 

Mentioned -  -  -        98 

Toal,  Iiabe,  outlet: 

Location,  area,  and  eruptions  of - 212 

Tabberrah,  William  S. ,  Third  Iiieut. ; 

Mentioned -- -        98 

TacXobon: 

Coaling  station 1''2 

Port  of,  revenues  of - 416 

Taft,  Hon.  William  H. : 

Mentioned -- -      963 

Tagalo  districts: 

Report  of 135 
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Tagbilaran,  Bohol;  !■»«*■ 

Investigations  for  improvement  to  harbor  of 216 

Tagoloan,  Kisamis: 

Progress  of  school  in 779 

Tauauan,  Leyte: 

Public  worts  at ._ 249 

Tariff: 

Inequalities  existing  in _  !{07 

Tar  lac.  Province  of: 

Educational  work  accompliehed  in _ _  712 

Expenditures  on  public  works 235 

Organization  and  financial  conditions  in 319 

School  division  of ,  rejwrt  from 811 

Statistics  concerning 811-813 

Strength  of  constabnlary  in _ 73, 86 

(^rations  of  and  statistics  concerning 73 

Stations  occupied  bj^ 86 

Survey  for  the  construction  of  highways  in _ 214 

Expenditures  in  connection  with 214 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  transactions  in _ 497 

Tarlac  and  Pampang^  rivers: 

Survey  for  the  prevention  of  overflow  of 17 

Inspection  of  and  report  concerning 212 

Kemons  affected 212,213 

Taulbee,  G.  C. : 

Mentioned 397 

Tax, land: 

School  funds,  derived  from 789,799 

Tayabas,  Province  of: 

Educational  work  in 712 

Fanaticism  and  ladronisra  in _ 147 

Medical  division,  organization  of 100-104, 107 

Operations  of  conBtabulary  in 100-104 

Organization  and  financial  conditions  in 319 

Peace  conditions  in 100,102, 107 

Kesort  for  outlaws _._ 97 

School  division  of,  report  from 817 

Statement  of  forestry _ 459 

Refunds  of 460 

Summary  of  peac&  conditions  in 147 

Treaenrer'a  statement  concerning  transactions  in 498 

Taylor,  T.  B.,  Lieut.  Col.: 

Extract  from  report  concerning  peace  conditions  in  llocano  district 141 

Ohai^d  with  the  instruction  of  two  companies  of  constabulary  to  visit  St. 

Louis  exposition 146,147 

Mentioned 691 

.Taylor,  Wallace  C; 

Commanding  constabulary  in  Ptuiay 140 

Telegraphic  report  of 118 

Teachers.     (See  Education.) 

Tecson,  Pablo: 

Valuable  services  rendered  by,  as  governor  of  Bulacan  Province 42 

Telegraph  lines:     (See  ConatabuU^.) 

Telephone: 

■  InHtallation  of  lines  in  the  islands 36 

Materials  furnished  for __ 36 

Number  of  miles  in  lines _ 37 

Personnel 37 

Tidal  observations: 

Determined  by  coast  guard  and  transportation 208 

^ThomBOn,  T.  W,,  di-^iaion  school  superintendent: 

Report  of 779 

Thompson,  W.  E,,  Capt. : 

Senior  inspector  of  Tarlac  Province 73 

Tibbott,  O.  H.: 

Mentioned 372 

Tilden,  Samael,  First  Lieut. : 

Mentioned 100,102 
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Tobacco;  P"8p. 

Industry  of,  mentionf'il _ 297 

Toledo,  Lazaro: 

Mentioned il3 

Tolentino,  Auielio; 

Secretary  of  Partida  Nacionalista - 40 

Sentenced  and  fined  for  eeditioua  plays 40 

Tolosa: 

Public  works  at _ 249 

TompkiuB,  Dean: 

Mentioned - -  - .^96 

Torres,  FautAleoii: 

Secretary  of  Partida  Nacionalista - - 40 

Towns: 

Influenced  by  navigable  rivere 211' 

Union  of -- RIM) 

Town  sites; 

Bagnio  fieletted  as  a 20 

Provieion  by  Commission  for  the  laying  out  of 19, 20 

Trade-marke,  patents,  and  copyriglite.     (See  Patents,  copyrig-hta,  and 

trade-marks. ) 
Trade: 

Foreign  vessels  engaged  in 64Si,  ftW 

See  (Coastwise  trade.) 
Traneportation ; 

In  island  of  Cebu -- - 240 

Conditions  of  22^, 

How  efteuted  223 

Important  e  of  2aj 

Of  maila,  from  Manila  pOHt^>tJl(e  l^'i-l?? 

and  supplies  ^24 

Statistics  concerning  154-170 

Passengers  and  merchandiie  'i'^-UGS 

Province  of  Sorsogon  25** 

Water— 

Immediate  difficulties  to  21t> 

Importance  and  development  ( t  2T'  218 
Treasurer,  'United  States 

Statement  of  fnnds  of  407 
Treasurer,  Philippine  Islands 

Books  of,  exammed  -^> 

Report  on  condition  uf  ^Sb 

Funds  in  hands  of  and  disposition  of  same  407-40^ 

General  revenue  wxount  of  the  '599^05 

Printing  of  mimerals  and  seals  uader  direction  of  285 

Statement  concerning  expenditures  for  502 
of  atxounts  of  United  States  Army  and  Nav}  dtsburaii^  officers 

in  hands  nf  40b 
Treasurers,  provincial 

Aecoiinta  of,  audited  bj  ^80 

Consolidation  of  items  in  the  general  accounts  of  'Wl 

DutJesof....  J&0-Sg2 

General  accounts  of  4(10 
Treasury,  insular 

Accounts  of,  audited  ^2 

As  depository  40b 

Act  organizing  a  division  (t   urrency  in  2^'> 

Aidlo....-.:  29b 

Amount  available  tor  appropriation  292  406 

of  United  States  currency  in  at  ratio  existing  1901-1903  292 

Bureau  of,  appointmeats  of  chief  of  -86 

Duties  of  286 

Comparative  statement  fiscal  years  1889-1903  298  399 

Disbursements  from  funds  ol,  tor  St.  I^ouis  exposition  296 

Duties  on  products  shipped  to  United  States  refundable  from  296 

Financial  condition 292 
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Treasury,  inBular — Continued.  PasS' 
Funds  in,  derived  from  aenior^e,  purchase  of  bullion,  and  profits  from 

sale  oi  exchange 285 

Seized,  carried  as  special  deposits 295 

Loss  to,  on  account  of  fliictuatiM  currency 281 

Number  of  jieeos  held  in  vaults  October  31, 1903 285 

Keceipts  and  withdrawals - -  295 

Secretary  of,  authority  of,  to  national  banks  to  deposit  bonds  as  security 

in  certain  cases 289 

Spanish-Filipino,  coinage  of  in  San  Francisco  mint 284 

Spedal  deposits,  disposition  of _ 411 

Storage  of  minor  coins  in 282 

Total  receipts  and  disburBemeuts,  list  of 293, 294 

United  States  currency  on  hand,  1903 300 

Treat,  Graait  T.: 

Mentioned _ 124 

Tremaine,  B.  E. : 

Mentioned _ 334 

Tril>ea: 

Attitude  of 142 

Christian  and  non-Christian,  number  of _ .  _ 692 

dassiflcation  of 790 

Non-Christian,  mentioned _ 225 

Settlements  of  wild 142 

Troops,  native: 

Schools  for  instruction  of 50 

Trowbridge,  Chas.  B.,  Oapt. : 

Valuable  services  rendered  by,  as  chief  of  detective  burean 49 

Tuburan,  Capiz: 

Escape  of  outlaws  from 119 

Tuthor,  J.  M.: 

Mentioned 398 

luthill,  Lieutenant: 

Mentioned _,_ 119, 12S 

Twin  Feake: 

Headquarters  in  the  construction  of  Benguet  highv^ay _  213 

■Union  (La),  Province  of: 

Date  of  or^nization  and  financial  conditions  in 319 

School  division  of— 

Normal  institate 767 

Provincial,  oi^nization  and  attendance  of _ 766 

Report  from __ 765 

Strength  of  constabulary  in 74-76,83 

Operations  of,  and  statistics  ccnceming _ 74-76 

Stotiona  occupied _ 83 

Treasurer's  statement  concerning  conditions  in 499 

Work  done  by  Filifjino  teachers _._ 709 

ProgreSB  of  schools  in _  710 

United  States  Philippine  Oommlssion.     (See  Commiaaion,  Philippine.) 

Van.  Schaick,  Guy,  division  Bchool  superintendent: 

Report  of , 777 

Vessels: 

Act  of  Coi^resa  atfectmg  naMgation  of  311-514 

Admeasurements  table  of  523 

Armajnent  of                                                                                                            I75  i$6 

Arriving  in  the  Phihppines  frcm  the  United  States  manifests  reqmred  of  548 

Built  at  Shanghai  Chma                                                                             17}  1S5 

Uraga  174 

Coastwise,  hcenses  issue  it(  647 

CompMitioD  of  crews  175 

Condition  o£  I74 
Construction  of — 

Contracts  Jet  for  13  14 

Oostof                                                                                            14  15  1,3  1/4  185 

Inspector  appomte  i  to  oversee  1 

Surrender  of^certifled  ch*,ik  by  Uraga  Do.  k  <.  jmranj  fcr  14 
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VeaeelB— Continued.  Paee. 

Cost  of  maintenftDce  and  work  perf irmti  1  v  17     1    j-lsl 

Distribution  and  classification  of  IS-j    Oj     11 

of  charts  to  masters  of  22 

Division  of 1      184 

SefljToing,  bay,  and  nver  launches  1   i 

Complement  of  men  tn  ]  3 

Division  of  construction,  maintenance    nd  oj  eration  of  1  I   17S  1  tj  I'^l 

Clerks  in,  and  salaries  of  11 

Duties  of  superintendent  ]  6 

Employees  in,  and  salaries  of  11 

Table  regarding,  compiled  bj  16 

Docked 184 

Documentation  of 522 

Doing  the  earryit^  trade   sumi  ar\     t  I  48 

Expenses  of  operations  of  lb  184 

Foreign,  engaged  in  trade  Ik  t    e      1  h  I  pi     pI  iil   a    i  f  ieit,n  l>orts     Ml  (^0 
Government — 

Coaliuff  stations  for.  1(2 

Interisland  trade  of.  S12 

Regulations  governing  navigation  ol  i  s  544  547 

Supervision  of ^'>8 

Laws  governing — 

Navigation  of 'i\  -i-Sii 

Entmnce  of,  at  porta  of  ii  sular  temtorj  t)49-56^ 

Index  to 564-567 

Vessels  carrying  passenjfers  or  entering  ports  or  insular  lerntorv  of 

United  States  from  Philippine  Islands  549 

Index  to 564 

List  of— 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  with  tertihcates  of  prctection         567-619  649  650 

Engaged  in  coastwise  trade  216  10"  111,649  650 

Names  of I'e-lSl  185 

Postal  and  freight  clerk  for  1T2  I'li 

Recapitulation  concerning  181 

Repairs  to,  atCaviteNaij  "iard  etc  172  1  } 

Houteaof ,,.  17'i  IS5 

"Running  check  system  '  in  the  dischai^  of  establishejl                                  102 

Sale  of  gunboats  to  the  United  States  <TOvemmciit  2')4 

Purchased  out  of  insular  funds  29^ 


Applicants  for  positions  on  ^04 

Act  making  provisions  tor  examination  of  304 

Oath  of 304 

Certiflcates  of  service  issued                                                           J04  513 

Signal  letter  and  official  numbers  for  622 

Statistics  concerning 17<i-lMl  511-513 

Steamboat  inspection  service  523 

Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  acting  as  masters  et*.  304 

Tonnage  of 210  648 

cleared  from  Cebii  211 

Transfers  and  assignments  ot  1S4 

Warehouses  to  be  built  on  Fn>,ine*r  Island  for  172 

Improvement  to  harbor  ot -.- 216 

Vig'aa-Ban.gued  road; 

OonstructioJi  of,  and  cost  of  surveys _ 214 

Repairs  to  military  road  leading  to -.  214 

VillanueTa,  Andres: 

Vice-president  of  Partid<)  Nai-ioruiliKla 40 

Viaayan  districts: 

Report  of - ---- -.- 140 

Vister,  bandit; 

Capture  ot _ 141 
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Wiule,  JameeF.,  Brie.  Gen.,  TT.  B.  Army:  Paee. 

Correspondence  addressed  to 26 

Walk,  Oeorg'e  E.,  division  scIlooI  superintendent: 

Report  of 805 

Walker,  Ward  V.,  supply  officer,  Philippines  Constabulary: 

Engagements  with  ladrones - 119 

Killini^oi 6,119 

Wallace,  Charles   S. ,  Capt.,  U.  S.  Army,    superintendent   telegraph 
diTiBion: 

Report  of 34 

Walsh,  W.  A.: 

Mentioned _ 372 

War,  Secretary  of: 

Report  of,  concerning  issuance  of  bonds  in  the  Philippine  Islands 389 

Ward,  HathewT.  E.,  Lieut.: 

Mentioned _ 95, 394 

Warren,  William  W.,  Oapt.: 

Senior  Lnapector  for  province  of  Eulacan - 64 

Warrants: 

Issued  by  insular  government _ 409 

WesterhouBe,  E.  J.,  provincial  supervisor: 

Report  of 257 

Wheate,  Justus M.,  Capt.  and  Surg.,  FhilippineH Constatiulary: 

Chief  medical  officer  of  constabulary 90 

Correspondence  of 106,107 

Beportof 102 

White,  Frank,  aBBistant  to  general  superintendent  of  public  insttuc- 

Statement  of  attitude  of  Rlipino  people  toward  educational  aystem 705, 713 

White,  Captain; 

Mentioned 116, 126, 332 

White,  JohnT.,  Lieut.: 

Mentioned 113 

WOfley,  L.  B.: 

Report  of 327 

Williams,  Captain: 

Report  of,  concerning  encounter  between  constabulary  and  mountaineers, 

north  central  Luzon _ 136 

Wilson,  J.  B. : 

Reportof    322 

Wilson,  W.  A. : 

Mentioned 394 

Trial  of 394 

Wilson,  D.  D.: 

Mentioned 171 

Resignation  of,  as  inspector  of  machinery _ 183 

Wint,  Xheo.  J.,  Gen.: 

Department  of  Visayas,  command  of _        42 

Winalow,  Henry  E.,  Oapt.: 

Mentioned 125, 127 

Wood,  Alfred,  E.: 

Mentioned _  396 

Woodruff,  C.  A.,  Col.,  A.  0.  G.,  TT.  S.  Army: 

Report  of 334 

Wright,  H.  Erwin,  Ideut: 

Mentioned _  95,99 

Wright,  Luke  £.,  secretary  of  commerce  EUid  police: 

Mentioned I75 

Reportof 3 

Tates,  C.  C: 

Mentioned 209 

Toung,  William  B.: 

Mentioned 397 
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